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lity  and  philoaopliy  with  a  beautifiil  limplid^  of' 
expmiion  and  nuiiilH'n.  {nthetic  imae^iy,  and 
naturU  deicription.  Bciiltie  portrayed  the  roman- 
tic hopo  and  Bipimtioni  of  yuuthfut  gcniui  in  a 
ityle  formed  frcmi  imitation  of  Spenicr  and  Thom- 
Bon.  And  tlie  bent  of  tlic  sccondnry  poeti,  ai  Shen- 
■tone,  Uyer,  and  Klanon,  hod  cacli  a  dittinct  and  in- 
dependent i>oeti<'nl  ['homctcr.  Johniun  alone,  of  all 
the  eminent  autliorg  of  this  period,  tcemi  to  linre 
directly  copieil  the  ityle  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  The . 
publication  of  Pcrt'y'i  Hcliipiu,  and  Wartoti'i  Wularj/ 
o/R«fry,  may  be  here  adverted  to,  B»  directing  public  ■ 
attention  to  the  early  writcn,  and  to  the  powerftil ' 
elfccta  which  could  be  pnxiuced  hy  Bimple- narrative  ', 
and  natural  emotion  in  vcrae.  It  ii  true  that  few, 
or  none  of  the  poeta  wc  have  named  had  much  Im-  < 
mediate  influence  on  literature  :  Gmy  waa  ridiculed,  1 
and  Collini  wai  neglected,  because  biith  public  taate 
and  criticiim  had  boon  Titinted  and  reduced  to  a 
low  ebb.  The  apiri*  of  true  poetry,  however,  waa 
Dot  broken  1  the  leed  wai  mwn.  and  in  the  next 
generation,  Cowper  completed  what  Thnmaon  had 
begun.  The  conventional  atyle  woi  deatlued  to  hll, : 
leaving  only  that  taitu  for  correct  language  and  ver- 
■iflcation  which  was  otabliilied  by  the  clamnle  of  i 
Pope,  and  fbund  to  be  quite  compatible  witn  the  ; 
utmost  flrcedom  and  originality  of  conception 
eiprcuion. 

In  describing  the  poets  of  this  period,  it  will  not ; 
be  neceasary  to  include  ail  the  names  that  have 
descended  to  us  dignified  with  this  title.  But  we  ' 
shall  omit  nono  whose  literary  hiitury  is  imporl  ~ 
aingqlar,  or  ioatnictive. 


BlCBARl)  laVAQK. 


novelty  or  merit  in  his  poetry.  The  latlM  rarely 
riaea  above  the  level  of  tame  mediocrity ;  the  former 
were  a  romance  of  real  life,  stranger  than  fiction. 
Savage  was  bom  in  Ixindon  in  I69H,  the  inne  of  an 
adulteioui  connexion  betwei'u  the  Counteas  dt  \liM> 


VBoaf  1727 


CYCLOPiBDIA  OP 


TO  1780. 


clesfield  and  Lord  Rivers.  The  lady  openly  avowed 
her  profligacy,  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  her 
husl^nd,  with  whom  she  lived  on  unhappy  terms, 
and  the  illegitimate  child  was  horn  after  their  sepa- 
ration. He  was  placed  under  tlie  charge  of  a  poor 
woman,  and  brought  up  as  her  son.  The  boy,  how- 
ever, obtained  a  superior  education  through  the  care 
and  generosity  of-  his  maternal  grandmother,  XAdy 
Mason,  who  placed  him  at  a  grammar-school  in  St 
Albans.  WMst  he  was  there  Lord  Rivers  died, 
and  in  his  last  iUness,  it  is  said  the  countess  had  the 
inhumanity  and  falsehood  to  state  that  Savage  was 
dead,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  a  provision  in- 
tended for  him  by  his  father.  Such  unnatural  and 
unprincipled  conduct  almost  exceeds  beliefl  The  boy 
was  now  withdrawn  from  school,  and  placed  appren- 
tice to  a  shoemaker ;  but  an  accident  soon  revealed 
his  birth  and  the  cause  of  its  concealment.  His 
nurse  and  supposed  mother  died^  and  among  her 
effects  Savage  found  some  letters  which  dlsdosed 
the  circumstances  of  his  paternity.  The  discovery 
must  have  seemed  like  the  opening  of  a  new  world 
to  his  hopes  and  ambition.  He  was  already  distin- 
guish^ for  quickness  and  proficiency,  and  for  a 
sanguine  enthusiastic  temperament  A  bright  pro- 
spect had  dawned  on  him ;  he  was  allied  to  rank 
and  opulence ;  and  though  his  birth  was  accompanied 
by  humiliating  circumstances,  it  was  not  probable 
that  he  felt  these  deeply,  in  the  immediate  view  of 
emancipation  from  the  low  station  and  ignoble  em- 
ployment to  which  he  had  been  harshly  condemned. 
We  know  also  that  Savage  was  agitated  by  those 
tenderer  feelings  which  UdSl  the  child  to  the  parent, 
and  which  must  have  burst  upon  him  with  peculiar 
force  after  so  unexpected  and  wonderfVd  a  discovery. 
The  mother  of  the  youth,  however,  was  an  exception 
to  ordinary  humanity — an  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
the  female  heart  She  had  determined  to  disown 
him,  and  repulsed  every  effort  at  acknowledgment 
and  recognition— r 

Alone  from  strangers  every  comfort  flowed. 

His  remarkable  history  became  known,  and  friends 
sprang  up  to  shield  the  hapless  youth  from  poverty. 
Unfortunately,  the  vices  an^  frailties  of  his  own 
ctuiracter  began  soon  to  be  displayed.  Savage  was 
not  destitute  of  a  love  of  virtue  and  principles  of 
piety,  but  his  habits  were  low  and  sensual.  His 
temper  was  irritable  and  capricious ;  and  whatever 
money  he  received,  was  instantly  spent  in  the  obscure 
haunts  of  dissipation.  In  a  tavern  brawl  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  a  Mr  James  Sinclair,  for  which 
he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  His  relent- 
less mother,  it  is  said,  endeavoured  to  intercept  the 
royal  mercy ;  but  Savage  was  pardoned  by  Queen 
Caroline,  and  set  at  Uberty.  He  published  Various 
poetical  pieces  as  a  means  of  support ;  and  having 
addressed  a  birth-day  ode  to  the  queen,  calling  him- 
self the  *  Volunteer  Laureate*  (to  the  annoyance,  it  is 
said,  of  Colley  Gibber,  the  legitimate  inheritor  of  the 
laurel),  her  majesty  sent  him  £50,  and  continued 
the  same  sum  to  hun  every  year.  His  threats  and 
menaces  induced  Lord  Tyrconnel,  a  friend  of  his 
mother,  to  take  him  into  his  family,  where  he  lived 
on  equal  terms,  and  was  allowed  a  sum  of  £200  per 
annum.  This,  as  Johnson  remarks,  was  the  *  golden 
period*  of  Savage's  life.  As  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, however,  the  habits  of  the  poet  differed  very 
widely  trtm  those  of  the  peer ;  they  soon  quarrelled, 
and  the  former  was  again  set  adrift  on  the  world. 
The  death  of  the  queen  also  stopped  his  pension ;  but 
his  friends  made  up  an  annuity  for  him  of  equal 
amount,  to  wliich  Pope  generously  contributed  £20. 
Savage  agreed  to  withdraw  to  the  country  to  avoid 
the  temptations  of  London.    He  selected  Swansea* 
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but  stopping  at  Bristol,  was  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness by  the  opulent  merchants  and  other  inhabitants, 
whom  he  afterwards  libelled  in  a  sarcastic  poem. 
In  Swansea  he  resided  about  a  year ;  but  on  revisit- 
ing Bristol,  he  was  arrested  for  a  small  debt,  and 
being  unable  to  find  bail,  was  thrown  into  prison. 
His  folly,  extravagance,  and  pride,  though  It  was 
*  pride  that  licks  the  dust,'  had  left  him  almost  with- 
out a  friend.  He  made  no  vigorous  effort  to  extri- 
cate or  malhtain  himself.  Pope  continued  his 
allowance ;  but  being  provoked  by  some  part  of  his 
conduct,  he  wrote  to  him,  stating  that  he  was  *  de- 
termined to  keep  out  of  his  suspicion  by  not  being 
officious  any  longer,  or  obtruding  into  any  of  his 
concerns.'  Savage  felt  the  force  of  this  rebuke  from 
the  steadiest  and  most  illustrious  of  his  friends.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  taken  ill,  and  his  condition  not 
enabling  him  to  procure  medical  assistance,  he  was 
found  &ad  in  his  bed  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of 
August  1743.  The  keeper  of  the  prison,  who  had 
treated  him  with  great  kindness,  buried  the  unfor- 
tunate poet  at  his  own  expense. 
,  Savage  was  the  author  of  two  plays,  and  a  volume 
of  miscellaneous  poems.  Of  the  latti^r,  the  principal 
piece  is  The  Wanderer,  written  with  greater  care 
than  most  of  his  other  productions,  as  it  was  the 
offspring  of  that  happy  period  of  his  life  when  he 
lived  with  Lord  TyrconneL  Amidst  much  puerile 
and  tawdry  description,  *  The  Wanderer'  contains 
some  impressive  passages.  The  versification  is  easy 
and  correct  The  Bastard  is,  however,  a  superior 
poem,  and  bears  the  impress  of  true  and  energetic 
feding.  One  couplet  is  worthy  of  Pope.  Of  the 
bastanl  he  says, 

He  lives  to  build,  not  boast  a  generous  race : 
No  tenth  tranamiUer  of  a  foolish  face. 

The  concluding  passage,  in  which  he  mourns  over 
tlie  fatal  act  by  which  he  deprived  a  fellow  mortal 
of  life,  and  over  his  own  distressing  condition,  pos- 
sesses a  gamine  and  manly  pathos : — 

Is  chance  a  guilt,  that  my  disastrous  hearty 
For  mischief  never  meant,  must  ever  smart! 
Can  self-defence  be  sin  !    Ah,  plead  no  more! 
What  though  no  purposed  malice  stained  thee  o'er? 
Had  heaven  befriended  thy  unhappy  side. 
Thou  hadst  not  been  provoked — or  thou  hadst  died. 

Far  be  the  guilt  of  homeshed  blood  from  all 
On  whom,  unsought,  embroiling  dangers  fall  I 
Still  the  pale  dead  rerives,  and  lives  to  me. 
To  me  I  tnrough  Pitv's  eye  condenmed  to  see. 
Remembrance  veils  his  rage,  but  swells  his  fate ; 
Grieved  I  forgive,  and  am  grown  cool  too  late. 
Young  and  unthoughtful  then ;  who  knows,  one  day. 
What  ripening  virtues  might  have  made  their  way ! 
He  might  have  lived  till  folly  died  in  shame^ 
Till  kindling  wisdom  felt  a  tmrst  for  fame. 
He  might  perhaps  his  country's  friend  have  proved ; 
Both  happv,  generous,  candid,  and  beloved ; 
He  might  have  saved  some  worth,  now  Roomed  to  fall. 
And  I,  perchance,  in  him,  have  murdered  all. 

0  fate  of  late  repentance !  always  vain : 
Thv  remedies  but  lull  undying  pain. 
Where  shall  my  hope  find  rest !    No  mother's  care 
Shielded  my  infuit  innocence  with  prayer : 
No  father's  guardian  hand  my  youth  maintained. 
Called  forth  my  virtues,  or  from  vice  restrained ; 
Is  it  not  thine  to  snatch  some  powerful  arm, 
First  to  advance,  then  screen  from  future  harm  \ 
Am  I  returned  fiiom  death  to  live  in  pain  1 
Or  would  imperial  pity  save  in  vain! 
Distrust  it  not.    What  blame  can  mercy  find, 
M^ich  gives  at  once  a  life,  and  rears  a  mind ! 

Mother,  miscalled,  farewell — of  soul  severe, 
This  sad  reflection  yet  may  force  one  tear : 
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,  All  I  wms  wretclied  bj  to  you  I  owed ; 
Alone  from  stnngen  ereiy  comfort  flowed  I 

Loot  to  the  life  jou  g&re,  jour  son  no  more, 
And  now  tdopted,  who  wm  doomed  before, 
New  botn,  I  maj  a  nobler  mother  cUim, 
Bat  daie  not  whisper  her  immortal  name ; 
Supremely  loT^y,  and  Mrenely  great. 
Majestic  mother  of  a  kneeling  sUkte ; 
Queen  of  a  people's  heart,  who  ne'er  before 
Agreed — ^jet  now  with  one  consent  adore ! 

'  One  contest  Tet  remains  in  this  desire, 
Who  most  uall  give  applause  where  all  admire. 

• 

'      Yosi  mansion,  made  by  beaming  tapers  gay. 
Drowns  tlie  dim  night,  and  oonntmeits  the  day ; 
Fnm  loBiined  windows  glancing  on  the  eye, 
Around,  athwart,  the  friuing  shadows  fly. 

I  There  midnight  riot  spreads  illusiye  jovs, 

I  And  fortune,  health,  and  dearer  time  destroys. 
Soon  death's  dark  agent  to  luxuriant  ease 

,  Shall  wake  sharp  warnings  in  some  fierce  disease. 

\  OsBaa!  thy  fabric 's  like  a  weU-formed  state ; 

I  Thy  thoughts,  first  ranked,  were  sure  designed  the 

Passions  plebeiaiis  are,  which  faction  raise ; 

Wine,  like  poured  oil,  excites  the  raging  blaze ; 

Then  giddy  anarchy's  rude  triumphs  rise : 

Then  soreraign  Reason  from  her  empire  flies : 

That  ruler  once  deposed,  wisdom  and  wit. 

To  noise  and  folly  place  and  power  submit ; 
Like  a  frail  bark  thy  weakened  mind  is  tost, 

ITn^teered,  unbalanced,  till  its  wealth  is  lost. 
The  miser^pirit  eyes  the  spendthrift  heir. 
And  moams,  too  late,  effects  of  sordid  care. 
His  treasures  fly  to  cloy  each  £swning  slare. 
Yet  grudn  a  stone  to  dignify  his  grare. 
For  thi^  Tow-thoughted  ciafl  his  life  employed ; 
For  this,  though  wealthy,  he  no  wealth  enjoyed  ; 
For  this,  he  griped  the  poor,  and  alms  denied. 
Unfriended  lired,  and  unlamented  died. 
Yet  smile,  griered  shade!  when  that  unprosperous 

store 
Fast  lessens,  when  gay  hours  return  no  more ; 
Smile  at  thy  heir,  beholding,  in  his  fall, 
Men  onee  obliged,  like  him,  ungrateful  all  I 
Thai  thought-inspiring  wo  his  heart  shall  mend. 
And  prore  his  only  wise,  unflattering  friend. 

Folly  exhibits  tnus  unlnanly  sport, 
>Vhile  plotting  mischief  keeps  reserved  her  court. 
Lo !  from  that  mount,  in  blasting  sulphur  broke, 
Stresn  flames  voluminous,  enwrapped  with  smoke ! 
Id  chsriot-diape  they  whirl  up  yonder  tower, 
Lean  on  its  brow,  and  like  destruction  lower  I 
From  the  black  depth  a  fiery  legion  springs ; 
F.sch  bold  bad  spectre  claps  her  sounding  wings : 
And  straight  beneath  a  summoned,  traitorous  band, 
On  honor  bent,  in  dark  oonyention  stand  : 
From  each  fiend's  mouth  a  ruddy  vapour  flows, 
Olides  through  the  roof,  and  o'er  the  council  glows : 
Tbe  villains,  close  beneath  the  infection  pent, 

'  Feel,  all  possessed,  their  rising  galls  ferment ; 
And  hum  with  faction,  hate,  and  vengeful  ire. 
For  rapine,  blood,  and  devastation  dire! 
But  justice  mai^s  their  ways :  she  waves  in  air 

^  The  sword,  higfa-threateninf,  like  a  comet's  glare, 

WhUe  here  dark  villany  nerself  deceives, 
There  studious  honesty  our  view  relieves. 

I  A  feeble  taper  from  yon  lonesome  room, 
Scattering  thin  rays,  just  glimmers  through  the 

gloom. 
There  sits  the  sapient  bard  in  moseful  mood. 
And  glows  impassioned  for  his  country's  good  I 
Ail  the  bright  spirits  of  the  just  combined, 

I  Inform,  remie,  and  prompt  his  towering  mind  I 
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Mr  Souther  has  incautioTisly  ventured  a  state- 
ment in  his  *  Life  of  Cowper,'  that  Blair's  Grave  is 
the  only  poem  he  could  call  to  mind  which  has  been 
composed  in  imitation  of  the  'Night  Thoughts.' 
*  The  Grave*  was  written  prior  to  the  publication  of 
the  '  Night  Thoughts,'  and  has  no  other  resemblance 
to  the  work  of  Young,  than  that  it  is  of  a  serious 
devout  cast,  and  is  in  blank  verse.  The  author  was 
an  accomplished  and  exemplary  Scottish  dergyman, 
who  enjoyed  some  private  fortune,  independent  of 
his  profession,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  live  in  a 
superior  style,  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  As  a  poet  of  pleasing  and 
elegant  manners,  a  botanist  and  florist,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  sdentiflc  and  general  knowledge,  his  society 
was  much  courted,  and  he  enjoyed  the  correspond- 
ence of  Dr  Isaac  Watts  and  Dr  Doddridge.  Bhiir 
was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1699,  his  father  being 
minister  of  the  Old  Church  there.  In  1731  he  was 
appointed  to  the  living  of  Athelstaneford,  a  parish 
in  East  Lothian.  Frevioos  to  his  ordination,  he  had 
written  'The  Grave/  and  submitted  the  manu- 
script to  Watts  and  Doddridge.  It  was  published 
in  1743.  Blair  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  in 
February  1746.  By  his  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  Mr  Law,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  (to  whose  memory  he 
dedicated  a  poem),  he  left  a  numerous  family ;  and 
his  fourth  son,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  rose  to  be 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

'  The  Grave*  is  a  complete  and  powerflil  poem,  of 
limited  desigil,  but  masterly  execution.  The  sub- 
ject precluded  much  originality  of  conception,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  is  recommended  by  its  &wfol  im- 
portance and  its  universal  application.  The  style 
seems  to  be  formed  upon  that  of  the  old  sacred  and 
puritanical  poets,  elevated  by  the  author*s  admira- 
tion of  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  There  is  a  Scottish 
presbyterian  character  about  the  whole,  relieved  by 
occasional  flashes  and  outbreaks  of  true  genius. 
These  coruscations  sometimes  subside  into  low  and 
vulgar  ideas,  as  towards  the  dose  of  the  following 
noble  passage : — 

Where  are  the  mighty  thunderbolts  of  war ! 
The  Roman  Caesars  and  the  Grecian  chiefs. 
The  boast  of  stoiy  t    Where  the  hot-brained  youth. 
Who  the  tiara  at  his  pleasure  tore 
From  kings  of  all  the  then  discovered  globe  ; 
And  cried,  forsooth,  because  his  arm  was  hampered, 
And  had  not  room  enough  to  do  its  work  t 
Alas,  how  slim — dishonourably  slim  I 
And  crammed  into  a  space  we  blush  to  name  I 
Proud  royalty  I    How  altered  in  thy  looks ! 
How  blank  tny  features,  and  how  wan  thy  hue ! 
Son  ef  the  morning !  whither  art  thou  gone ! 
Where  hast  thou  hid  thy  many-spangled  head. 
And  the  majestic  menace  of  thine  eyes 
Felt  from  afar!    Pliant  and  powerless  now : 
Like  new-bom  infant  wound  up  in  his  swathes. 
Or  victim  tumbled  flat  upoh  his  back, 
That  throbs  beneath  his  sacrificer's  knife ; 
Mute  must  thou  bear  the  strife  of  little  tongues, 
And  coward  insults  of  the  base-bom  crowd. 
That  grudge  a  privilege  thou  never  hadst. 
But  only  hoped  for  in  the  peaceful  grave — 
Of  being  unmolested  and  alone! 
Arabia's  gums  and  odoriferous  drugs. 
And  honours  by  the  heralds  duly  paid 
In  mode  and  form,  e'en  to  a  very  scruple ; 
(Oh  cruel  iront !)  these  come  too  late, 
And  only  moci  whom  they  wore  meant  to  hononrl 
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The  death  of  the  strong  man  is  forcibly  depicted — 

SU«DgUi,  too  1  thou  surly  and  less  gentle  boast 
Of  those  that  laugh  loud  at  the  village  ring  I 
A  fit  of  common  sickness  pulls  thee  down 
With  greater  ease  than  e'er  thou  didst  the  stripling 
That  nshly  dared  thee  to  the  unequal  fight. 
What  groan  was  that  I  heard  f   Deep  groan,  indeed. 
With  anguish  heayy  laden  !  let  me  trace  it : 
From  yonder  bed  it  comes,  where  the  strong  man. 
By  stronger  arm  belaboured,  gasps  for  breath 
Like  a  hard-hunted  beast.    How  his  great  heart 
Beats  thick  I  his  roomy  chest  bjr  far  too  scant 
To  giro  the  lungs  ftill  play  i    What  now  avail 
The   strong-built    sinewy   limbs    and   well -spread 

shoulders  I 
See,  how  he  tugs  for  life,  and  lays  about  him, 
Mad  with  his  pain  I    Eager  he  catches  hold 
Of  what  comes  next  to  hand,  and  (grasps  it  hard, 
Just  like  a  creature  drowning.    Hideous  siffht ! 
Oh  how  his  ejes  stand  out,  and  stare  full  ghastly ! 
While  the  distemi>er's  rank  and  deadly  venom 
Shoots  like  a  burning  arrow  'cross  his  bowels. 
And  drinks  his  marrow  up.    Heaxd  you  that  groan  f 
It  was  his  last.    See  how  the  great  Ooliah, 
Just  like  a  child  that  brawled  itself  to  rest. 
Lies  s^ill.  What  mean'st  thou  then,  O  mighty  boaster. 
To  vaunt  of  nerves  of  thine  1    What  means  the  bull. 
Unconscious  of  his  strength,  to  play  the  coward. 
And  flee  before  a  feeble  Uiing  like  man ; 
That,  knowing  well  the  slaclmess  of  his  arm, 
Trusts  only  in  the  well-invented  knife  1 

In  our  extracts  from  Congreve,  we  have  quoted  a 
poBiage,  much  admired  by  Johnson,  descriptive. of 
the  awe  and  fear  inspired  by  a  cathedral  scene  at 
midnight,  *  where  aU  is  hushed  and  still  at  death.' 
Blair  has  ventured  on  a  similar  description,  and  has 
imparted  to  it  a  terrible  and  gloomy  power— 

See  yonder  hallowed  fane !  the  pious  work 
Of  names  once  famed,  now  dubious  or  foi|;ot. 
And  buried  midst  the  wreck  of  things  which  were : 
There  lie  interred  the  more  illustrious  dead. 
The  wind  is  up :  hark  I  how  it  howls !  methinks 
Till  now  I  never  heard  a  sound  so  dreary  t 
Doors  creak,  and  windows  clap,  and  night's  foul  bird. 
Rocked  in  the  spire,  screams  loud :  the  gloomy  aisles. 
Black  -  plastered,  and  hung  round  with  shreds  of 

'scutcheons. 
And  tattered  coats  of  arms,  send  back  the  sound. 
Laden  wiUi  heavier  airs,  from  the  low  vaults. 
The  mansions  of  the  dead.  Roused  from  their  iiumbers, 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise, 
Orin  horrible,  and,  obstinately  sullen. 
Pass  and  repass,  hushed  as  the  foot  of  night. 
Again  the  screech-owl  shrieks — ^unmcious  sound  I 
I'U  hear  no  more ;  it  makes  one's  blood  run  chill. 

With  tenderness  equal  to  his  strength,  BUur  Ui- 
ments  the  loss  of  death-divided  friendships — 

Invidious  Orave !  how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
V^liom  love  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one  1 
A  tie  more  stubborn  far  than  nature's  band. 
Friendship  1  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul ! 
Sweetener  of  life  1  and  solder  of  society  1 
I  owe  thee  much.    Thou  hast  deserved  from  me 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  I  proved  the  labours  of  thy  love. 
And  the  warm  efforts  of  thy  gentle  heart. 
Anxious  to  please.    Oh !  when  my  friend  and  I 
In  some  thick  wood  have  wandered  heedless  on, 
Hid  from  the  vulgar  eye,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  cowslip-covered  bank, 
Where  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along 
In  grateful  errors  through  the  underwood. 
Sweet  murmuring,   methought  the   shrill  -  tongued 
thrush 


Mended  his  song  of  love ;  the  sooty  blaokbtrd 
Mellowed  his  pipe,  and  softened  evenr  note : 
The  eglantine  smelled  sweeter,  and  the  rose 
Assumed  a  dye  more  deep ;  whilst  every  flower 
Vied  with  its  fellow«plant  in  luxury 
Of  dress !    Oh  1  then  the  longest  summer's  day 
Seemed  too,  too  much  in  haste :  still,  the  fall  heart 
Had  not  imparted  half:  'twas  happiness 
Too  exquisite  to  last.    Of  joys  departed 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembranoe  I 

Some  of  his  images  are  characterised  by  a  Shak- 
spearian  force  and  picturesque  fancy:  of  suicides 
he  says — 

The  common  damned  shun  their  society. 
And  look  upon  thexnselves  as  fiends  less  fouL 


Men  see  their  friends 

Drop  off  like  leaves  in  autumn  ;  yet  launch  out 
Into  fiuitastic  schemes,  tphidi  the  Umg  Uven 
Jn  the  foorld't  hale  and  undeffenenUe  dayt 
Would  scaroe  have  leisure  for. 

The  divisions  of  churchmen  are  for  ever  closed — 

The  lawn-<obed  prelate  and  plain  jwesbyttf, 
Erewhile  that  stood  aloof,  as  shy  to  me«t, 
Familiar  mingle  here,  lihe  SMter-afreoins 
That  iome  rude  interptmng  rock  hoi  epUL 

Man,  sick  of  bliss,  tried  evil ;  and,  as  a  result — 

The  good  he  scorned 
Stalked  off  reluctant,  like  an  ill-used  ghost. 
Not  to  return ;  or,  if  it  did,  in  visits, 
LUce  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between. 

The  latter  simile  has  been  appropriated  by  Mr 
CampbeO,  in  his  '  Pleasures  oi  Hope,'  with  one 
slight  verbal  alteration,  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
an  improyement— ' 
What  though  my  winged  hours  of  bliss  have  been. 
Like  angel  visits,  few  and  flar  between. 
The  ori^al  comparison  seems  to  belong  to  an 
obscure  religious  poet,  Norris  of  Bemerton,  who, 
prior  to  Blair,  wrote  a  poem,  *  The  Farting,'  which 
contains  the  following  verse : — 

How  finding  are  the  jojs  we  dote  upon ; 
Like  apparitions  seen  and  gone ; 

But  those  who  soonest  take  their  flight. 
Are  the  most  exquisite  and  strong. 

Like  a/ngdif  vieUa  thort  and  brigfU; 
Mortality's  too  weak  to  bear  them  long. 

The  conclusion  of '  The  Grave*  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  inferior  to  the  earlier  portions  of  the  poem ; 
yet  the  following  passage  has  a  dignity,  pft^ios,  and 
devotional  nq^ture,  equal  to  the  higher  flights  of 
Young: — 

Thrice  welcome.  Death  I 
That,  after  many  a  painful  bleeding  step. 
Conducts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  safe 
On  the  long-wished-for  shore.    Prodigious  change ! 
Our  bane  turned  to  a  blessing  1    Death,  disarm^. 
Loses  his  fellness  quite ;  all  thanks  to  Him 
Who  soouived  the  venom  out.    Sure  the  Isst  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace !    How  calm  his  exit  I 
Ni|^t-dews  fall  not  more  gentler  to  the  ground. 
Nor  weary  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft. 
Behold  him  1  in  the  evening  tide  of  life, 
A  life  well  spent^  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green : 
By  unperceived  degrees  he  wears  away ; 
Yet,  like  the  sun,  seems  larger  at  his  setting  1 
High  in  his  faith  and  hopes,  look  how  he  reaches 
After  the  prize  in  view  !  And,  like  a  bird 
That's  hampered,  struggles  hard  to  get  away  I 
Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  siglit  an  wide  expanded 
To  let  new  ^ories  in,  the  first  fair  fruits 
OfthefiMtKMnuinghasyest*    Then,  oh  then, 
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six  yean,  Abney  House  was  a  handsome  mansion, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  pleasure-grounds.  He  had 
apartments  assigned  to  him,  of  which  he  enjoyed  the 
use  as  freely  as  if  he  had  been  the  master  of  the 
house.  Dr  Gibbons  says,  *  Here,  without  any  care 
of  his  own,  he  had  everything  which  could  contri- 
bute to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  favour  the  pursuit 
of  his  studies.  Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family  which,  for 
piety,  order,  harmony,  and  every  virtue,  was  a  house 
of  CkxL  Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country 
recess,  the  fragrant  bower,  the  spr^ing  lawn,  the 
flowery  garden,  and  other  advantages  to  soothe  his 
mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to  health ;  to  yield  him, 
whenever  he  chose  them,  most  grateful  intervals 
from  his  laborious  studies,  and  enable  him  to  return 
to  them  with  redoubled  vigour  and  delight'  The 
death  of  Sir  Tliomas  Abney,  eight  years  after  he 
went  to  reside  with  him,  made  no  change  in  these 
agreeable  arrangements,  as  the  same  benevolent 
patronage  was  extended  to  him  by  the  widow,  who 
outlived  him  a  year.  While  in  this  retirement  he 
preached  occaisionally,  but  gave  the  most  of  his  time 
to  study,  and  to  the  comixwitlon  of  those  works 
which  nave  glVen  him  a  name  in  the  annals  of 
literature.  His  treatises  on  Logic  and  on  the  Im- 
pnmement  of  the  Mind  are  still  highly  prized  for  their 
cogency  of  argument  and  felicity  of  illustration. 
Watts  also  wrote  several  theological  works  and 
volumes  of  sermons.  His  poetry  consists  almost 
wholly  of  devotional  hymns,  which,  by  their  sim- 
plicity, their  unaffected  ardour,  and  their  imagery, 
powerfully  arrest  the  attention  of  children,  and  are 
never  forgotten  in  mature  life.  In  infancy  we  learn 
the  hymns  of  Watts,  as  part  of  maternal  instruction, 
and  in  youth  his  moral  and  logical  treatises  impart 
the  germs  of  correct  reasoning  and  virtuous  sdf- 
govemmcot  The  life  of  tliis  good  and  useful  man 
terminated  on  the  25th  of  November  1748,  having 
been  prolonged  to  tlie  advanced  age  of  seventy-five. 

[Theliosc] 

How  fair  is  the  rose !  what  a  beautiful  flower, 

The  glory  of  April  and  May  I 
But  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fade  in  an  hour, 

And  they  wither  and  die  in  a  day. 

Yet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast, 

Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  field  ; 
When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine  colours  lost, 

Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  it  will  yield ! 

So  frail  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men, 
Though  they  bloom  and  look  gay  like  the  ra«e ; 

But  all  our  fond  care  to  preserve  them  is  vain. 
Time  kills  them  as  fast  as  he  goes. 

Then  I'll  not  bo  proud  of  my  youth  nor  my  beauty, 

Since  both  of  them  wither  and  fade ; 
But  gain  a  good  name  by  well-doing  my  duty ; 

This  will  scent  like  a  rose  when  I'm  dead. 

[The  Hebrew  Bard.] 

♦  •  • 

Softly  the  tuneful  shepherd  leads 
The  Hebrew  flocks  to  floweiy  meadii : 
He  marks  their  path  with  notes  divine. 
While  fountains  spring  with  oil  and  wine. 

Rivers  of  peace  attend  his  song, 
And  draw  their  milky  train  along. 
He  jars ;  and,  lo !  the  flints  arc  broke, 
But  honey  issues  from  the  rock. 

When,  kindling  with  victorious  fire, 
He  shakes  his  lance  across  the  lyre, 
The  lyre  resounds  unknown  alarms, 
And  sets  the  Thunderer  in  arms. 


Behold  the  God !  the  Almighty  King 
Rides  on  a  tempest's  glorious  wing : 
His  ensigns  lighten  round  the  sky, 
And  moving  legions  sound  on  high. 

Ten  thousand  cherubs  wait  his  course, 
Chariots  of  fire  and  flaming  horse : 
Earth  trembles ;  and  her  mountains  fiow, 
At  his  approach,  like  melting  snow. 

But  who  those  frowns  of  wrath  can  draw, 
That  strike  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  with  awe ''. 
Red  lightning  from  his  eyelids  broke ; 
His  voice  was  thunder,  hail,  and  smoke. 

He  spake ;  the  cleaving  waters  fled, 
And  stars  beheld  the  ocean's  bed : 
While  the  great  Master  strikes  his  lyre. 
You  see  the  frighted  floods  retire : 

In  heaps  the  -frighted  billows  stand. 
Waiting  the  changes  of  his  hand  : 
He  leads  his  Israel  through  the  sea, 
And  watery  mountains  guard  their  way. 

Turning  his  hand  with  sovereign  sweep, 
He  drowns  all  Kgypt  in  the  deep : 
Then  guides  the  tribes,  a  glorious  band. 
Through  deserts  to  the  promised  land. 

Here  camps,  with  widc-embattlcd  force, 
Here  gates  and  bulwarks  stop  their  counte ; 
He  storms  the  mounds,  the  bulwark  falls, 
The  harp  lies  strewed  with  ruined  walls. 

See  his  broad  sword  flies  o'er  the  strings. 
And  mows  down  nations  with  their  kings : 
From  every  chord  his  bolts  are  hurled. 
And  vengeance  smites  the  rebel  world. 

Lo !  the  great  poet  shifts  the  scene. 
And  shows  the  face  of  God  serene. 
Truth,  mecknesR,  peace,  salvation,  ride, 
With  guards  of  justice  at  bin  side. 


\_A  Summer  Ercning.'] 

How  fine  has  the  day  been,  how  bright  wan  the  sun 
How  lovely  and  joyful  the  courf*e  that  he  run. 
Though  he  rose  in  a  mist  when  his  race  he  begun, 

And  there  followed  some  droppings  of  rain  ! 
But  now  the  fair  traveller's  come  to  the  west, 
His  rays  are  all  gold,  and  his  beauties  are  bcHt ; 
He  paints  the  sky  gay  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest, 

And  foretells  a  bright  rising  again. 

Jtist  such  is  the  Christian  ;  his  course  he  l>cgins, 
Like  the  sun  in  a  mist,  when  he  mourns  for  his  sin 
And  melts  into  tears ;  then  he  breaks  out  and  shin 

And  travels  his  heavenly  way : 
But  when  he  conies  nearer  to  finish  his  race, 
Like  a  fine  setting  sun,  he  looks  richer  in  grace. 
And  gives  a  sure  hope  at  the  end  of  his  days, 

Of  rising  in  brighter  array. 

EDWARD  YOUNG. 

Edward  YonNC,  author  of  the  Night  Thmigl 
was  born  in  1681  at  Upham,  in  Hampshire,  win 
his  fatlicr  (afterwards  dean  of  Salisbury)  t^ 
rector.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  scht 
and  subsequently  at  All  Souls'  college,  Oxford. 
1 7 12  he  commenced  public  life  as  a  courtier  and  i>o 
and  he  continued  both  characters  till  he  was  p; 
eighty.  One  of  his  patrons  was  the  notorious  Du 
of  Wharton,  *  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  his  da^ 
whom  Young  accompanied  to  Lrcland  in  1717.  . 
was  next  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  and  was  indu( 
to  give  up  this  situation  by  Wliarton,  who  proniif 
to  provide  fur  him  in  a  more  suitable  and  am 
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,  nunncT.  Tliu  duko  xlso  pn'Tailcd  on  Youn);,  aa  a 
mUtiral  luiiporter.  to  romc  forward  ai  a  cwidiilatc 
tiir  thi!  rcprciL-ntation  of  tliu  ImvoiibU  of  Ciranccttvr 
in  ptrliuTKnt,  and  he  kbvc  hiiu  a  bond  for  X611O  t<i 
ikfraj  the  expenses.    Young  waa  defeated,  Whar- 


tra  ili«).  ami  tin:  court  nf  rhiuicury  dcridcil  against 
tlinalidity  ofthe  bond.  Tlieptjct,  lifinj;noirqiiali- 
M  by  L-xpcricncp,  pul>li«hcd  a  «ulire  on  tlie  Uni' 
nnnt  I'lunimi — lie  Lacr  of  Fame,  which  J*  nt  onrc 
Inin  and  powerful,  and  the  nean»t  aiipriEU'h  t/e 
havf  tn  the  pi)ti»heil  witire  nt  I'opo.  When  upward! 
rfBfty,  Yonng  entered  tlie  rliureli,  wmte  a  panr- 
;7rii:  on  thc'kinii,  and  m»  made  imc  of  hi«  nuucnty'a 
cbi^ainii.  Sirift  hai  «aid  tlut  the  puet  was  coDi- 
Hledtu 

torture  hi-  invpiitimi 

To  flatter  knare*,  ur  Iwv  hi"  jiriieion. 
Bit  it  does  nnt  appear  that  there  wna  any  otlicr 
Kwird  than  the  appinntinEiit  as  chaplnin.  In  171W, 
VotiiiB  uhtaincd  frum  his  eulbgc  thu  liviii);  of  Wel- 
■VD,  in  lieitfordshire,  wliere  he  was  ilestineil  to 
iW  his  days,  fie  was  eager  lu  obtain  fortlier  pre- 
^ninit,  but  haTinK  in  his  poetry  prnfi-aMd  a  stroiiit 
Uc  {f  retirement,  the  minintry  leited  upon  this  ua 
'pcttCKt  for  kecpinR  him  out  i>f  a  bishojiri 


^j  hvl  two  cliildrcn  by  licr  first 
*axn  Y'wnK  was  warmly  attnchriL  Ikith  diedi 
•od  "hen  tlie  mother  alio  ftdlowtd,  YounR  com- 
T«d1  hii  'Niiiht  Thnutthti.'  Sixty  years  hail 
KmiEtheiied  and  enriched  his  fn''>i<"<  ""■l  ■'"[t- 
■>iit«d  ei'cn  the  brilliancy  of  his  fam^y.  In  17ni 
<^  pijct  waa  moric  clerk  nf  the  elusct  to  tlie 
I^DOsi  Dowager  of  Wales,  and  dliil  finir  years 
'  Atntanb,  in  April  J76i,  at  tlic  advanced  a)^-  of 
'■ifch-fotu'. 

A  b&  of  so  much  action  ami  worMly  anxiety  lins 
"t^J  been  united  to  so  much  literary  industry  nu<l 
Iniu.  In  his  youth,  Yoimf;  was  fray  and  disii- 
Mtd.  and  all  his  lift:  he  was  an  indcfati|tn'<Ie  cour- 
fa-  In  hit  poetry  he  is  a  scTcre  moralist  and 
•ttic  dinoft    That  lie  felt  tlie  emotions  lie  dc- 


■cribcs,  mast  lie  true ;  bnt  tlicy  did  not  peminnenfly 
tnfloence  liis  cimduct.  He  was  nnt  wi.'siiul  ftom  tli'c 
world  till  agv  liod  incaiiaeitattd  him  fur  its  pur- 
loiN  1  and  the  epifrmnimatie  juiint  and  wit  of  his 
•NiKlit  Tliiiujthts,'  with  tliu  ^'^"'my  views  it  pre- 
sents of  lifi;  and  reliRinn.  sliinv  the  poetical  nrtirt 
fully  Hs  miich  aa  tlie  humtrie  and  ]iiiiitent  Christian. 
His  works  arc  numerous:  Init  tlic  l<cst  arc  the 
'  NiRht  TlioUKlits,'  tlie  '  I'liivcmol  Tassion,'  anil 
the  tnit.'edy  of  Hcimnr.  Tile  foundation  of  his 
(Treat  poem  was  fHiliily  iiiisfurtunc,  coloured  and 
cxapfTc-nited  fur  poctiirul  L-dect— ~ 

IntatiHlv  arrluT !  Oiiuld  ii"t  One  siilTHf  ! 
Thy  iihafta  flew  tbricc,  Biid  thricu  iiiv  [vrncc  »a,«  sliuu ; 
Aii'd  thrice,  ere  Uirins  yuii  moon  had  tilliil  Lcr  bom. 
This  rapid  succi-ssiiin  of  tx-rravemenls  was  a  poctJ- 
«d  liccniu--.  fi>r  in  one  of  the  cases  there  was  on 
interval  of  four  years,  and  in  anotlier  of  lercn 
months.  Tlie  iiniflipitp  charaeter  of  I/ircnto  haa 
been  sniiiHiKil  to  iiulieate  Yininfr's  own  son.  It 
■ccms  to  n*  a  rncre  fancy  sketrli.  Like  tlie  cliarac- 
ter  of  HiiliU'  Ilarohl,  in   th<'  hiimls  of  l^ynin,  it 


_., ;,  n^ret,  nnd  ndmonition.    This 

artiRcial  cluiracter  pcrvailes  the  wlwde  poem,  and  it 
iwentiiilly  a  part  «f  ita  stnKlun'.  Hut  it  stiU  leaves 
to  OUT  adnilratiim  many  niilik.'  and  auldime  pmaafte*. 
wherelhepHct  *ii(iiksn!ifhim  inspiratiiin — «'ith  the 
vnii<c  of  one  iTviiiit  in  the  wiliicmi-ss — of  lifb,  ilcatli, 
imil  immortnlLly.  Tlio  truths  nf  relipoti  are  cn- 
fcin-cl  with  a  com  01  and  inn  <'ncr;;y  nnil  iiemuwion. 
ICpitrrrini  and  ri'ivirtcc  are  tlit-n  fnrvirttcn  by  the 
poet :  fani'y  yirldii  to  fitlini;!  and  when-  imagery  Is 
employed,  it  is  delect,  iiiTionii,  ami  suitable.  Ill 
this  Mistaintil  ami  imiiri'Mivc  iityli'  YoniiR  selilnni 
remains  kinj;  at  u  tin* ;  his  ik'sirc  to  sny  wittj-  and 
smart  tliinj.'s,  t"  lonil  liis  picture  with  sii]H'niunic- 
rarv  luirrom.  luid  cnixlni't  his  [wmnnoia's  to  llidr 
'su'l|iliiire<nisor  iinibrosial  acats,' soon  iiinvertstho 
icrcat  puct  into  tlu'  ]<uintcr  anil  i-iiijtnunmatist.  The 
in)n'nuity  of  hit  miihuI  style  is  in  wiiiie  resiiecta  as 
woiiilerfol  OR  tlic  flrst,  hut  it  is  nf  a  vastly  in<i-rk» 
order  of  |i<N-lry.  Mr  Southev  thiiilcs,  lliat  when 
Johnson  nOiI  (in  his  'Ijfe  of  Milton')  that  'the 
p«)d  and  rvil  of  ctoniity  wvri-  too  pmukrons  ftw  the 
wings  of  wit,'  he  forpi  Yuuiift  llie  nioral  critic 
maid  not,  luiwevcr,  Nt  bare  nmilnniiei)  evea  witty 
tluiufihta  and  nparklinit  nietaiihiini,  which  are  «o  in- 
(iinKranns  and  misplareil.  Thv '  NiKlit  ThouRhta,' 
like  '  llwlibras,'  Is  too  punted,  ami  lisi  full  nf  com- 
presscd  nUedliin  and  illastnitimi,  to  la-  reml  cnii- 
tiniunisly  with  pleasarc.  Nothing  can  atinie  fiir  the 
want  of  simplii'lty  ami  connection  in  a  tone  poeui. 
In  Yunnic  there  is  mi  jilot  or  iimcn-ssiTe  iiitercM. 
(^h  of  the  nine  hooks  is  independent  of  llie  oilier. 
Tlie  Reiiend  ri'iuhT,  thcrefon-,  seeks  out  favourite 
paSKi)^  for  jieriiital.  or  ciaitenta  himself  with  a 


traonlinai^  ami  niaunlflcent  will  tlio  entiiv  poem 
appear.  The  frrtility  <if  his  fjincy,  tlw  preRnancy 
of  liis  wit  ami  knowled|[i,\  the  striking  and  felicitous 


.  ,  .  maxims  of  the  hii^iest  jvactlcHl  value,  aitd 
paswMtes  of  itreat  fimf.  tcmkTneM,  .-uiil  everlastinK 
truth,  arc  constantly  risinK,  like  hiin-bine,  over  the 
rjibiint  and  ijluiiiiiy  recesses  of  tin-  l«n.i'.4  iniu|;inil- 

Th.>  sl"ri<.'»  fms'o'-M*  of  a  fiw  Lnii..<.rtal, 
With  riiliM'-b  niixnl,  ami  (jlitterlii;.'  in  the  duid. 
After  nil  his  hustlini;  lolls  ami  iimbitiun,  liow  finely 
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does  YoiiDg  adrert  to  the  quiet  retirement  of  his 
country  life — 

Blest  be  that  hand  dirine,  which  gently  laid 
My  heart  at  rest  beneath  this  humble  shade ! 
The  world's  a  stately  bark,  on  dangerous  seas. 
With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril ; 
Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  ashore^ 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throng. 
As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  dyin?  storms  ; 
And  meditate  on  scenes  more  silent  still ; 
Pursue  my  theme,  and  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
Here  like  a  shepherd,  gazing  from  his  hut, 
Touching  his  reed,  or  leaning  on  his  staff, 
Eager  ambition's  fieiy  chase  I  see ;    ^ 
I  see  the  circling  hunt  of  noisy  men 
Burst  law's  enclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right, 
Pursuing  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey ; 
As  wolves  for  rapine ;  as  the  fox  for  wiles ; 
Till  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all. 
Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  t 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame. 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  *  here  he  lies,' 
And  *  dust  to  dust'  concludes  her  noblest  song. 

And  when  he  argues  in  favour  of  the  immortality  of 
roan  from  the  analogies  of  nature,  with  what  ex- 
quisite taste  and  mdody  does  he  characterise  the 
changes  and  varied  appearances  of  creation — 

Look  nature  through,  'tis  revolution  all ; 

All  change,  no  death ;  day  follows  night,  and  night 

The  dying  day ;  stars  rise  and  set,  and  set  and  nse : 

Earth  takes  the  example.    See,  the  Summer  gay, 

With  her  green  chaplet  and  ambrosial  flowers, 

Droops  into  pallid  Autumn :  Winter  gray, 

Homd  with  frost  and  turbulent  with  storm. 

Blows  Autunm  and  his  «)lden  fruits  away. 

Then  melts  into  the  Spring :  soft  Spring,  with  breath 

Favonian,  from  warm  chambers  of  the  south. 

Recalls  the  first.    All,  to  reflourish,  fades : 

As  ini^  wheel,  all  sinks  to  reascend : 

Emblems  of  man,  who  passes,  not  expires. 

He  thus  moralises  on  human  life — 


Life  speeds  away 


From  point  to  point,  though  seeming  to  stapd  still. 

The  cunning  fugitive  is  swift  by  stealth, 

Too  subtle  is  the  movement  to  be  seen ; 

Yet  soon  man's  hour  is  up,  and  we  are  gone. 

Warnings  point  out  our  danger ;  gnomons,  time ; 

As  these  are  useless  when  the  sun  is  set, 

So  those,  but  when  more  elorious  reason  shines. 

Reason  should  judge  in  all ;  in  reason's  eye 

That  sedentary  shi^iow  travels  hard. 

Bat  such  our  gravitation  to  the  wrong. 

So  prone  our  hearts  to  whisper  that  we  wish, 

Tis  later  with  the  wise  than  he's  aware : 

A  Wilmington!  goes  slower  than  the  sun  : 

And  all  mankind  mistake  their  time  of  day ; 

Even  age  itself.     Fresh  hopes  are  hourly  sown 

In  furrowed  brows.    To  gentle  life's  deficeut 

We  shut  our  eyes,  and  think  it  is  a  plain. 

We  take  fair  days  in  winter  for  the  spring, 

And  turn  our  blessings  into  bane.    Since  oft 

Man  must  compute  that  age  ho  cannot  feel. 

He  scarce  believes  he's  older  for  £is  years. 

Thus,  at  life's  latest  eve,  we  keep  in  store 

One  disappointment  sure,  to  crown  the  rest — 

The  disappointment  of  a  promised  hour. 

And  again  in  a  still  nobler  strain,  where  he  com- 
pares human  life  to  the  sea — 

Self-flattcrcd,  unexperienced,  high  in  hope. 

When  young,  with  sanguine  cheer  and  streamers. gay, 

We  cut  our  cable,  launch  into  the  world, 

'  liord  Wilmington. 


And  fondly  dream  each  wind  and  star  our  friend ; 
ALL  in  some  darling  enterprise  embarked : 
But  where  is  he  can  fathom  its  event! 
Amid  a  multitude  of  artless  hands. 
Ruin's  sure  perquisite,  her  lawful  prize  ! 
Some  steer  aright,  but  the  black  blast  blows  hard. 
And  puflfs  them  wide  of  hope :  with  hearts  of  proof 
Full  aAiinst  wind  and  tide,  some  win  their  way. 
And  when  strong  effort  has  deserved  the  port. 
And  tugged  it  into  view,  'tis  won  !  'tis  lost ! 
Though  strong  their  oar,  still  stronger  is  their  fate  : 
They  strike  I  and  while  they  triumph  they  expire. 
In  stress  of  weather  most,  some  sink  outright : 
O'er  them,  and  o'er  their  names  the  billows  close ; 
To-morrow  knovrs  not  they  were  ever  bom. 
Others  a  short  memorial  leave  behind. 
Like  a  flag  floating  when  the  bark's  ingulfed ; 
It  floats  a  moment,  and  is  seen  no  more. 
One  Csesar  lives ;  a  thousand  are  forgot. 
How  few  beneath  auspicious  planets  bom 
(Idlings  of  Providence !  fond  Fate's  elect  !) 
With  swelling  sails  make  good  the  promised  port. 
With  all  their  wishes  freighted  !  yet  even  these, 
Freighted  with  all  their  wishes,  soon  complain ; 
Free  from  misfortune,  not  from  nature  free, 
Thev  still  are  men,  and  when  is  man  secure  ? 
As  fatal  time,  as  storm  !  the  msh  of  years 
Beats  down  their  strength,  their  numberless  escajMis 
In  ruin  end.    And  now  their  proud  success 
But  plants  new  terrors  on  the  victor's  brow : 
What  pain  to  quit  the  world,  just  made  their  own, 
Their  nest  so  deeply  downed,  and  built  so  high  ! 
Too  low  they  build,  who  build  beneath  the  stars. 

With  such  a  throng  of  poetical  imagery,  bursts  of 
sentiment,  and  rays  of  fancy,  does  the  poet-divine 
clothe  the  trite  and  simple  truths,  that  all  is  vanity, 
and  that  man  is  bom  to  die  I 


These  thoughts,  0  Night !  are  thine ; 
From  thee  they  came  like  lovers'  secret  sighs. 
While  others  slept.    So  Cynthia,  poets  feign. 
In  shadows  veiled,  sofl,  sliding  from  her  sphere. 
Her  shepherd  cheered  ;  of  her  enamoured  less 
Than  I  of  thee.    And  art  thou  still  unsung. 
Beneath  whose  brow,  and  by  whose  aid,  I  sing  t 
Immortal  silence !  where  shall  I  begin  ? 
Where  end  f  or  how  steal  music  from  the  spheres 
To  soothe  their  goddess  f 

0  majestic  Night ! 
Nature's  great  ancestor  !  Day's  elder  bom  ! 
And  fated  to  survive  the  transient  sun ! 
By  mortals  and  immortals  seen  with  awe  ! 
A  starry  crown  thy  raven  brow  adorns. 
An  azure  zone  thy  waist ;  clouds,  in  heaven's  loom 
Wrought  through  varieties  of  shape  and  shade. 
In  ample  folds  of  drapery  divine, 
Thv  flowing  mantle  form,  and,  heaven  throughout, 
Voluminously  pour  thy  pompous  train  : 
Thy  gloomy  grandeurs — Nature's  most  august. 
Inspiring  aspect ! — claim  a  grateful  verse  ; 
And,  like  a  sable  curtain  starred  with  gold. 
Drawn  o'er  my  labours  post,  shall  clothe  the  scene. 

This  magnificent  apostrophe  has  scarcely  been 
equalled  in  our  poetry  since  the  epic  strains  of 
Milton. 

On  lAfCy  Death,  and  Immortality. 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep  I    ^ 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  Fortune  smiles  ;  tht;  wretched  he  forsakes : 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  wo. 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturbed  rq>0!=e 
I  wake :  how  happy  they  who  wake  no  more  ! 
Yet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave.  ^ 
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1  wakeyCmerguiff  from  a  sea  of  dreuus 

TunultaouB ;  wnere  my  wrecked  desponding  thought 

From  wftve  to  wmre  of  fimcied  miaeiy 

At  ruadom  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost. 

Though  now  restored^  tis  only  change  of  pain 

(A  bitter  change  I),  sererer  for  severe : 

Tlie  daj  too  short  for  my  distress  ;  and  night, 

E'en  in  the  senith  of  her  dark  domain, 

Is  Bun^ine  to  the  colour  of  my  fate. 

Night,  sable  goddess  1  from  her  ebon  throne. 
In  xaylese  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o*er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silenoe^ow  doui !  and  darkness  how  profound ! 
Nor  eye  nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds ; 
Creation  sleeps.    Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  Nature  made  a  pause ; 
An  awful  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfilled : 
Fate !  drop  the  curtain ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

Silence  and  Darkness !  solemn  sisters !  twins 
From  ancient  Night,  who  nurse  the  tender  thought 
To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolve 
(That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man), 
AMist  me :  I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave ; 
The  grave  your  kingdom :  there  this  frame  shall  fall 
A  Ticttm  sacred  to  your  dreary  shrine. 
Bat  what  are  ye ! 

Thou,  who  didst  put  to  flight 
Primeval  Silence,  vmesi  the  rooming  stars, 
Filing,  shouted  o'er  the  rising  ball ; 
Oh  Thou !  whose  word  from  solid  darkness  struck 
Thai  ipark,  the  sun,  strike  wisdom  from  my  soul ; 
Mj  soul,  which  flies  to  thee,  her  trust,  her  treasuro. 
As  misers  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest. 

Through  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of  soul. 
This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray. 
To  liditen  and  to  cheer.    Oh  lead  my  mind 
(A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  from  its  wo), 
Lead  it  through  various  scenes  of  life  and  death. 
And  from  ea^  scene  the  noblest  truths  inspire. 
Nor  less  inspire  my  conduct  than  my  song ; 
Teach  my  best  reason,  reason  ;  my  best  will 
Tfltch  rectitude ;  and  fix  my  firm  resolve 
^  Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear : 
,  Nor  let  the  phial  of  thv  vengeance,  poured 
I  On  this  devoted  head,  be  poured  in  vain.    *    * 
{    Host  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august,     "* 
Rov  compUcate,  how  wonderful  is  man ! 
i  How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such  ! 
Who  centered  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes, 

Fno  different  natures  marvellously  mixed. 

Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 
I  IKftingoshed  link  in  beings  endless  chain ! 

Midway  from  nothing  to  ue  Deity ! 

A  beam  ethereal,  sullied  and  absorpt ! 
,  Though  inllied  and  dishonoured,  still  divine ! 
I  IKm  miniature  of  greatness  absolute ! 
'  Ad  heir  of  glory !  a  frail  child  of  dust : 
'  Hdpleis  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 
'  A  worm !  a  (rod !    I  tremble  at  myself, 
1  And  in  mysdf  am  lost.    At  home,  a  stranger, 

Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghant. 

And  wondering  at  her  own.    How  reason  reels  I 

Ok  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  manl 

Trinmpiiantly  distressed  I  what  joy !  what  dread ! 

^teniately  transported  and  alarmed  I 

*hat  can  preserve  my  life  I  or  what  destroy ! 

I  Ab  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave ; 

I  '^pu  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

'  ^u  past  conjecture  ;  all  things  rise  in  proof : 

J^Ie  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  spread, 

^^  thoufffa  my  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 

O'er  fiuiy  &lds  ;  or  mourned  along  the  gloom 

O^alent  woods  ;  or,  down  the  craggy  stMp 

^vried  headlong,  swam  with  pun  the  mantled  pool ; 

^icaled  the  cliff;  or  danced  on  hollow  winds. 


C 


With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  t 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her  nature 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  common  clod  :    *    * 
Even  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal  I    *   * 

Why,  then,  their  loss  deplore  that  are  not  lost  I  *   * 
TkU  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude  : 
How  populous,  how  vital  is  the  grave ! 
This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault. 
The  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom ; 
The  land  of  apparitions,  em])ty  shades  I 
All,  all  on  earth,  is  shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  substance ;  the  reverse  is  folly's  creed ; 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  morel 

This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn, 
The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  vestibule  ; 
Life's  theatre  as  yet  is  shut,  and  death. 
Strong  death  alone  can  heave  the  massy  bar. 
This  gross  impediment  of  clay  remove. 
And  make  us  embryos  of  existence  free 
From  real  life ;  but  little  more  remote 
Is  he,  not  yet  a  candidate  for  light. 
The  future  embryo,  slumbering  in  his  sire. 
Embryos  we  must  be  till  we  burst  the  shell. 
Yon  ambient  azure  shell,  and  spring  to  life. 
The  life  of  gods,  oh  transport !  and  of  man. 

Yet  man,  fool  man !  here  buries  all  his  thoughts ; 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon. 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes ;  winged  by  heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite  :  and  reach  it  there 
Whore  seraphs  gather  immortality. 
On  life's  fair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God. 
What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glow 
In  his  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  just. 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more ! 
^\llere  time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  death  expire! 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years 
To  push  eternity  from  human  thought. 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dust  I 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires, 
VVasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness. 
Thrown  into  tumult,  raptured  or  alarmed. 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge. 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought. 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 

[ThoughUon  Time,'] 

The  bell  strikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of  time 

But  from  its  loss :  to  give  it  then  a  tonguo 

Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke, 

I  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  aright. 

It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours. 

Where  are  they  {  With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 

It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch  : 

How  much  is  to  be  done  I  My  hopes  and  fears 

Start  up  alarmed,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 

Look  down — on  what  \  A  fathomless  abyss. 

A  dread  eternity  I  how  surely  mino  I 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 

Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  ? 

0  time !  than  gold  mor^  sacred  ;  more  a  load 
Than  Icud  to  fools,  and  f(K)ls  reputed  wise. 
What  moment  granted  man  without  account  1 
What  years  are  squandered,  wisdom's  debt  unpaid  ! 
Our  wealth  in  days  all  due  to  that  discharge. 
Haste,  haste,  he  lies  in  wait,  he's  at  the  door , 
Insidious  Death  ;  should  his  strong  hand  arrest, 
No  composition  MtH  the  prisoner  free. 
Eternity's  inexorable  chain 
Fast  binds,  and  vengeance  claims  the  full  arrear. 

Youth  is  not  rich  in  time ;  it  may  be  poor ; 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing ;  pay 
No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth  ; 
And  what  it's  viorth,  ask  death-beds ;  they  can  tell. 
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Part  with  it  as  with  life,  reluctant ;  big 
With  holy  hope  of  nobler  time  to  come ; 
Time  higher  aimed,  still  nearer  the  great  mark 
Of  men  and  angels,  rirtue  more  diyine. 

On  all  important  time,  through  every  age, 

Though  much,  nnd  warm,  the  wise  have  urged,  the  man 

Is  yet  unborn  who  duly  weighs  an  hour. 

*  I've  lost  a  day ' — the  prince  who  nobly  cried. 

Had  been  an  emperor  without  his  crown. 

Of  Rome  f  say,  rather,  lord  of  human  race : 

He  spoke  as  if  deputed  by  mankind. 

So  should  all  speak ;  so  reason  speaks  in  all : 

From  the  soft  whispers  of  that  God  in  man. 

Why  fly  to  folly,  why  to  frenzy  fly. 

For  rescue  from  the  blessings  we  possess ! 

Time,  the  supreme ! — Time  is  eternity ; 

Pregnant  with  all  that  makes  archangels  smile. 

Who  murders  Time,  he  crushes  in  the  birth 

A  power  ethereal,  only  not  adored. 

Ah  !  how  unjust  to  nature  and  himself 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man ! 
Like  children  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sports. 
We  censure  Nature  for  a  span  too  short ; 
That  span  too  short  we  tax  as  tedious  too ; 
Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire. 
To  lash  the  lingering  moments  into  speed, 
And  whirl  us  (happy  riddance)  from  ourselves. 

Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings. 
And  seems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his  age. 
Behold  him  when  passed  by  ;  what  then  is  seen 
But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than  the  winds  1 
And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong. 
Rueful,  aghast,  cry  out  on  his  career. 

We  waste,  not  use  our  time ;  wo  breathe,  not  live ; 
Time  wasted  is  existence;  used,  is  life  : 
And  bare  existence  man,  to  Jive  ordained. 
Wrings  and  oppresses  with  enormous  weight. 
And  why  I  since  time  was  given  for  use,  not  waste. 
Enjoined  to  fly,  with  tempest,  tide,  and  start. 
To  keep  his  speed,  nor  ever  wait  for  man. 
Time's  use  was  doomed  a  pleasure,  waste  a  pain. 
That  man  might  feel  his  error  if  unseen. 
And,  feeling,  fly  to  labour  for  his  cure  ; 
Not  blundering,  split  on  idleness  for  case. 

We  push  time  iVom  us,  and  we  wish  him  back  ; 
Life  we  think  long  and  short  ;  death  seek  and  shun. 
Oh  the  dark  days  of  vanity  !  while 
Here,  how  tasteless!  and  how  terrible  when  gone ! 
Gone  t   they  ne'er  go  ; '  when  past,  they  haunt  us 

still : 
The  spirit  walks  of  every  day  deceased. 
And  smiles  an  angel,  or  a  fury  frowns. 
Nor  death  nor  life  delight  us.     If  time  past, 
And  time  possessed,  both  pain  us,  what  can  please ! 
That  which  the  Deity  to  please  ordained. 
Time  used.    The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 
By  vigorous  eflfort,  and  an  honest  aim. 
At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death  : 
He  walks  with  nature,  and  her  paths  arc  peace. 

'TIS  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours. 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven. 
And  how  they  might  have  bonie  more  welcome  news. 
Their  answers  form  what  men  experience  call  ; 
If  wisdom's  friend  her  best,  if  not,  worst  foe. 

All-eensual  man,  because  untouched,  unseen, 
He  looks  on  time  as  nothing.     Nothing  else 
Is  truly  man's  ;  'tis  fortune  s.    Time's  a  god. 
Hast  thou  ne'er  heard  of  Time's  omnipotence  ! 
For,  or  against,  what  wonders  can  he  do  ! 
And  will :  to  stand  blank  neuter  he  disdains. 
Not  on  those  terms  was  time  (heaven's  stranger !)  sent 
On  his  important  embassy  to  man. 


Lorenzo !  no :  on  the  long  destined  hour, 

From  everlasting  ages  growing  ripe, 

That  memorable  hour  of  wondrous  birth. 

When  the  Dread  Sire,  on  emanation  bent,      « 

And  big  with  nature,  rising  in  his  might. 

Called  forth  creation  (for  then  time  was  bom) 

By  Godhead  streaming  through  a  thousand  worlds  ; 

Not  on  those  terms,  from  the  great  days  of  heaven, 

From  old  eternity's  mysterious  orb 

Was  time  cut  off,  and  cast  beneath  the  skies  ; 

The  skies,  which  watch  him  in  his  new  abode. 

Measuring  his  motions  by  revolving  spheres. 

That  horologe  machinery  divine.  • 

Hours,  days,  and  months,  and  years,  his  children  play, 

Like  numerous  wings,  around  him,  as  he  flies  ; 

Or  rather,  as  unequal  plumes,  they  shape 

His  ample  pinions,  swift  as  darted  flame. 

To  eain  his  goal,  to  reach  his  ancient  rest, 

And  join  anew  eternity,  Jhis  sire  : 

In  his  immutability  to  nest. 

When  worlds  that  count  his  circles  now,  unhinged, 

(Fate  the  loud  signal  sounding)  headlong  rush 

To  timeless  night  and  chaos,  whence  they  rose. 

But  why  on  time  so  lavish  is  my  song : 
On  this  great  theme  kind  Nature  keeps  a  school 
To  teach  her  sons  herself.     Each  night  we  die — 
Each  mom  are  bom  anew ;  each  day  a  life ; 
And  shall  we  kill  each  day  I  If  trifling  kills, 
Sure  vice  must  butcher.     0  what  heaps  of  slain 
Cry  out  for  vengeance  on  us  !  time  destroyed 
Is  suicide,  where  more  than  blood  is  spilt. 

Throw  years  away  ? 
Throw  empires,  and  be  blameless :  moments  seize ; 
Heaven's  on  their  wing:  a  moment  we  may  wish. 
When  worlds  want  wealth  to  buy.  Bid  day  stand  still, 
Bid  him  drive  back  his  car  and  re-impart 
The  period  past,  re-give  the  given  hour. 
Lorenzo  !  more  than  niifaoles  we  want. 
Lorenzo  !  0  for  yesterdays  to  come  ! 

[TTie  Man  whose  ThoughU  art  not  of  UiU  WwM.^ 

Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I  draw, 
What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed, 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  ski^ ; 
Like  ships  in  seas,  while  in,  above  the  world. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye, 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene. 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storm  ; 
All  the  black  cares  and  tumults  of  this  life. 
Like  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet. 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 
Earth's  genuine  sons,  the  sceptred  and  the  slave, 
A  mingled  mob !  a  wandering  herd !  he  sees. 
Bewildered  in  the  vale ;  in  all  unlike ! 
His  full  reverse  in  all !  what  higher  praise  ! 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right? 

The  present  all  their  care,  the  future  his. 
When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want. 
They  give  to  Fame ;  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
Their  virtues  varnish  Nature,  his  exalt. 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court,  and  he  his  own. 
Theirs  the  wild  chase  of  false  felicities ; 
His  the  composed  possession  of  the  tme. 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  peace. 
All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thread  ; 
AVhile  party-coloured  shreds  of  happiness. 
With  hideous  gaps  between^atch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe ;  each  pufl^of  Fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs :  where  they 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity. 
What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore. 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees. 
An  empire  in  his  balance  weighs  a  grain. 
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Tbty  things  terrestrial  worship  as  diTine ; 
His  hopes,  immortal,  blow  them  bj  as  dust 
That  dims  his  si^ht^  and  shortens  his  surrey, 
Which  lones,  in  infinite,  to  lose  all  bound. 
Titles  and  honours  (if  ther  prove  his  fate) 
He  lajs  aside  to  find  his  dignity ; 
No  dignity  they  find  in  au^t  besides. 
They  triumph  in  externals  (which  conceal 
Man's  real  glory),  proud  of  an  eclipne : 
Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  bo  proud. 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man  as  man. 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest  to  neglect 
Another's  welfare,  or  his  right  inrado : 
Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 
They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong ; 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heaven, 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe. 
Noaght  but  what  wounds  his  virtue  wounds  his  peace. 
A  covered  heart  their  character  defends ; 
A  covered  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 
With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees. 
While  th«2ir  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall. 
Thar  no-joys  end  where  his  full  feast  begins ; 
I  Hii  joys  create,  theirs  murder  future  bliss. 
I  To  triumph  in  existence  his  alone ; 
I  And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 
,  His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun. 
j  His  slorious  course  was  yesterday  complete  ; 
DeaUi  then  was  welcome,  yet  life  still  is  sweet. 

[  Procrastination.  ] 

Be  wise  to-day ;  'tis  madness  to  defer : 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
I  Frocrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
,  Tear  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
<  The  rast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
If  not  so  freauent,  would  not  this  be  strange! 
That  'tis  so  trequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  palm, '  That  all  men  are  about  to  live,* 
'  For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  bom : 
'  All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
Thej  one  day  shall  not  drivel,  and  their  prido 
;•  On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least  their  own ;  their  future  selves  applaud ; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  I 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  Folly's  vails ; 
^  lodged  in  Fate's  to  vrisdom  they  consign ; 
The  thing  ther  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone. 
T»  not  in  follr  not  to  scorn  a  fool. 
And  acarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 
,  AH  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 
I  Aod  that  through  every  stage.    When  young,  indeed, 
JB  foil  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  for  ourselves,  and  only  wish, 
Ai  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
^MWB  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 
|tthei  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 
la  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
'Mves,  and  re-resolves ;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  whjt  because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
Afl  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  them<)olves ; 
^Koaelves,  when  some  inarming  shock  of  fate 
^ikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread : 
.  rf'^  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
I  ^  close ;  where  past  the  shaft  no  trace  is  found, 
I  *^^i^<»n  tlM  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains, 
J*J»rted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel, 
^^Ks  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death : 
»eD  vith  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
"ft  those  we  loTC,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 


[/Vo/ft  the  Lore  of  Fame,] 

Not  all  on  books  their  criticism  waste ; 
The  genius  of  a  dish  some  justly  taste, 
And  eat  their  way  to  fame !  with  anxious  thought 
The  salmon  is  refused,  the  turbot  bought. 
Impatient  Art  rebukes  the  sun's  delay. 
And  bids  December  yield  the  fruits  of  May. 
Their  various  cares  in  one  great  point  combine 
The  businetw  of  their  lives,  that  is,  to  dine ; 
Half  of  their  precious  day  they  give  the  feast, 
And  to  a  kind  digestion  spare  the  rest. 
ApiciuH  here,  the  taster  of  the  town. 
Feeds  twice  a-wcek,  to  settle  their  renown. 

These  worthies  of  the  palate  guard  with  care 
The  sacre<l  annals  of  their  bills  of  fare ; 
In  those  choice  books  their  panegyrics  read. 
And  scorn  the  creatures  that  for  hunger  feed ; 
If  man,  by  feeding  well,  commences  great. 
Much  more  the  worm,  to  whom  that  man  is  meat. 

Belus  vrith  solid  glory  will  be  crowned  ; 
He  buys  no  phantom,  no  vain  empty  sound, 
Rut  builds  himself  a  name ;  and  to  be  great, 
Sinks  in  a  quarry  an  immense  estate ; 
In  cost  and  grandeur  Chandos  he'll  outdo ; 
And,  Rurlington,  thy  taste  is  not  so  true ; 
The  pile  is  finished,  every  toil  is  pa«t. 
And  full  perfection  is  arrived  at  last ; 
When  lo  !  my  lord  to  some  small  corner  runs. 
And  leaves  state-rooms  to  strangers  and  to  duns. 

The  man  who  builds,  and  wants  wherewith  to  pay. 
Provides  a  home,  from  which  to  run  away. 
In  Britain  what  is  many  a  lordly  scat. 
Hut  a  discharge  in  full  for  an  estate  ? 

Some  for  renown  on  scraps  of  learning  dote. 
And  think  they  grow  immortal  as  they  quote. 
To  patch-work  learned  quotations  are  allied  ; 
Both  strive  to  make  our  poverty  our  pride. 

Let  high  birth  triumph  !  what  can  be  more  great  ? 
Nothing — but  merit  in  a  low  estate. 
To  Virtue's  humblest  son  let  none  prefer 
Vice,  though  descended  from  the  Conqueror. 
Shall  men,  like  figures,  pass  for  high  or  base, 
Slight  or  ira]>ortant  only  by  their  place  t 
Titles  arc  marks  of  honest  men,  and  wise  ; 
The  fool  or  knave  that  wears  a  title,  lies. 
They  that  on  glorious  ancestors  enlarge. 
Produce  their  debt  instead  of  their  di»char<;e. 

[7%c  Emptiness  of  Riches.} 

Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  reason  shine! 
Can  we  dig  peace  or  wisdom  from  the  mine ! 
Wisdom  to  gold  prefer,  for  'tis  much  less 
To  make  our  fortune  than  our  happiness : 
That  happiness  which  great  ones  often  see. 
With  rage  and  wonder,  in  a  low  degree. 
Themselves  unblessed.    The  poor  are  only  poor. 
But  what  are  they  who  droop  amid  their  store  ! 
Nothing  is  meaner  than  a  wretch  of  state. 
The  happy  only  are  the  truly  great. 
Peasants  enjoy  like  appetites  with  kings. 
And  those  best  satisfied  with  cheapest  things. 
Could  both  our  Indies  buy  but  one  new  sense. 
Our  envy  would  be  due  to  large  expense ; 
Since  not,  those  pomps  which  to  the  great  belong, 
Are  but  poor  arts  to  mark  them  from  the  throng. 
See  how  they  beg  an  alms  of  Flattery : 
They  languish !  oh,  support  them  with  a  lie ! 
A  decent  conii>etence  wo  fully  taste ; 
It  striked  our  sense,  and  gives  a  constant  feast ; 
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[^Showen  in  SpringJ] 

like  noitli-east  spends  his  ta^ ;  he  now,  shut  up 

Within  his  iron  care,  the  effusire  south 

Wums  the  wide  air,  and  o'er  the  Toid  of  hearen 

bathes  the  hig  clouds  with  venial  showers  distent. 

At  fint,  a  duskj  wreath  the j  seem  to  rise, 

Scarce  staining  either,  but  by  swift  degrees, 

In  heaps  on  heaps  the  doubled  Tapo\^  sails 

.\loDg  the  loaded  sky,  and,  miosling  deep. 

Sits  m  the  horizon  round,  a  setUed  gloom  ; 

Not  iuch  as  wintry  storms  on  mortals  shed. 

Oppressing  life  ;  but  lorelj,  gentle,  kind, 

Aiid  full  of  erexy  hope,  of  erexy  joy, 

The  wish  of  nature.    Gradual  sinks  the  breeze 

Into  a  perfect  caLm«  that  not  a  breath 

Is  heard  to  quiver  through  the  closing  woods. 

Or  rustling  turn  the  many-twinkling  leaves 

Of  aspen  talL    The  uncurling  floods,  diiTused 

In  glasaj  breadth,  seem,  through  delusive,  lapse, 

Foigetfol  of  their  course.    'Tis  silence  all. 

And  pleasing  expectation.    Herds  and  flocks 

Drop  the  dry  sprig,  and,  mute-imploring,  eye 

The  filling  venture.    Hushed  in  short  suspense, 

The  plomy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil. 

To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off. 

And  wait  the  approaching  sign,  to  strike  at  onco 

Into  ^  general  choir.    Even  mountains,  vales. 

And  forerts,  seem  impatient  to  demand 

The  promised  sweetness.    Man  superior  walks 

Amid  the  glad  creation;  musing  praise. 

And  looking  lively  gratitude.    At  last. 

The  clouds  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields, 

And,  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 

Prelusive  drops,  let  aU  their  moisture  flow 

In  large  efiuaon  o'er  the  freshened  world. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard 

Bj  Rich  as  wander  through  the  forest-walkit, 

Beneath  the  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 

[Btmds  Pairing  in  Spring,'} 

To  the  deep  woods 
They  haste  away,  all  as  their  fancy  leads. 
Pleasure,  or  food,  or  secret  safety,  prompts ; 
'  That  natare's  great  conmiand  may  be  obeyed : 
,  Nor  aU  the  sweet  sensations  they  perceive 
Indulged  in  vain.    Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some ; 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  offipring ;'  the  cleft  tree 
I  Offen  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few, 
I  Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nests  : 
;  Others  ^art,  far  in  the  grassy  dale 
Or  roughening  waste  their  humble  texture  weave : 
Bot  most  in  woodland  solitudes  delight, 
In  unfrequented  glooms  or  shaggy  banks, 
Steep,  and  divided  by  a  babbling  brook, 
Whose  muxmnrs  soothe  them  all  the  live-long 

When  by  kind  duty  fixed.    Among  the  roots 
Of  hsael  pendent  o'er  the  plaintive  stream,' 
They  £tame  the  first  foundation  of^their  domes. 
Dry  sprigs  of  trees,  in  artful  fabric  laid. 
And  boimd  with  clay  together.    Now  'tis  nought 
Bat  restlen  hurry  through  the  busy  air. 
Beat  bv  unnumbovd  wings.    The  swallow  sweeps 
The  sbmy  pool,  to  build  his  hanging  house 
latent:  and  often  firom  the  caroless  back  ^ 
Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Steal  hair  and  wool ;  and  oft,  when  unobserved. 
Pluck  from  the  bam  a  straw  ;.  till  soft  and  warm, 
Clean  and  complete,  their  habitation  grows. 

As  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits, 
Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task 
Or  by  sharp  hunger  or  by  smooth  delight, 


Though  the  whole  loosened  spring  around   her 

blows. 
Her  sympathising  lover  takes  his  stand 
High  on  the  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  sings 
The  tedious  time  away  ;  or  else  supplies 
Her  place  a  moment,  while  she  sudden  flits 
To  pick  the  scanty  meal.    The  appointed  time 
With  pious  toil  fulfilled,  the  callow  young. 
Warmed  and  expanded  into  perfect  life. 
Their  brittle  bondage  break,  and  come  to  light ; 
A  helpless  family!  demanding  food 
With  constant  clamour :  0  what  passions  then. 
What  melting  sentiments  of  kindly  care. 
On  the  new  parent  seize!  away  they  fly 
Affectionate,  and,  undesiring,  bear 
The  most  delicious  morsel  to  their  young. 
Which,  equally  distributed,  again 
The  searoh  begins.    Even  so  a  gentle  pair, 
By  fortune  sunk,  but  formed  of  generous  mould, 
And  charmed  with  cares  beyond  the  vulgar  breast. 
In  some  lone  cot  amid  the  distant  woods. 
Sustained  alone  by  providential  heaven. 
Oft  as  they,  weeping,  eye  their  infimt  train. 
Check  their  own  appetites,  and  give  them  all. 

Nor  toil  alone  they  scorn ;  exalting  love, 
By  the  great  Father  of  the  spring  inspired. 
Gives  instant  courage  to  the  fearful  race. 
And  to  the  simple  Sri,    With  stealthy  wing. 
Should  some  rude  foot  their  woody  haunts  molest. 
Amid  the  neighbouring  bush  they  silent  drop. 
And  whirring  thence,  as  if  alarmed,  deceive 
The  unfeeling  schoolboy.    Hence  around  the  head 
Of  wandering  swain  the  white-winged  plover  wheels 
Her  sounding  flight,  and  then  directly  on. 
In  long  excursion,  skims  the  level  lawn 
To  tempt  him  from  her  nest.     The  wild-duck 

hence 
O'er  the  rough  moss,  and  o'er  the  trackless  waste 
The  heath-hen  flutters  :•  pious  fraud !  to  lead 
The  hot-pursuing  spaniel  far  astray. 

[A  Sammer  Morning,'] 

With  quickened  step 
Brown  night  rotires :  young  day  pours  in  apace, 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top 
Swell  on  die  sight,  and  brighten  with  the  dawn. 
Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  tdiine ; 
And  from  the  bladed  field  the  fearful  haro 
Limps  awkward  ;  while  along  the  forest  glade 
The  wild-deer  trip,  and  often  turning  gase 
At  early  passenger.    Music  awakes 
The- native  voice  of  undlssembled  joy ; 
And  thick  around  the  woodland  hymns  arise. 
Roused  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leaves 
His  mossy  cottage,  whero  with  peace  he  dwells  ; 
And  from  the  crowded  fold,  in  order,  drives 
His  flock;  to  taste  the  verduro  of  the  mom. 

[Summer  EveningJ] 

Low  walks  the  sun,  and  broadens  by  degrees. 
Just  o'er  the  verge  of  day.    The  shifting  clouds 
Assembled  gay,  a  richly  gorgeous  train. 
In  all  their  pomp  attend  his  setting  throne. 
Air,  earth,  and  ocean  smile  immense.    And  now, 
As  if  his  weary  chariot  sought  the  bowers 
Of  Amphitrite,  and  her  tending  nymphs, 
(So  Grecian  fable  sung)  he  dips  his  orb  ; 
Now  half  immersed  ;  and  now  a  golden  curve 
Gives  one  bright  glance,  then  total  disappears.    *    * 

Confessed  from  yonder  slow-extinguished  clouds, 
All  ether  softening,  sober  evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air  ; 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.    First  this 
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She  sends  on  earth ;  then  that  of  deeper  dye 
Steals  soft  behind ;  and  then  a  deeper  stiU, 
In  circle  following  cirde,  gathers  round, 
To  close  the  face  of  thinp.    A  fresher  gale 
Begins  to  wave  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream. 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  com : 
While  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running  mate. 
Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  whitening  shower  of  regetable  down 
Amusire  floats.    The  kind  impartial  care 
Of  nature  nought  disdains :  thoughtful  to  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year. 
From  field  to  field  the  feathered  seeds  she  wings. 

His  folded  flock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies  meny-hearted  ;  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail ; 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart — 
Unknowing  what  the  joy*mixed  anguish  means— 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 
Onwud  they  pass  o'er  many  a  panting  height. 
And  valley  sunk,  and  unfrequented ;  where 
At  fall  of  eve  the  fairy  people  throng, 
In  various  game  and  reveliy,  to  pass 
The  summer  night,  as  village  stories  tell. 
But  far  about  they  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him  whom  his  ungentle  fortime  umd 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.    The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunned ;  whose  mournful  chambers  hold — 
So  night-struck  fancy  dreams — the  yelling  ghost. 

Among  the  crooked  lanes,  on  every  be^ge. 
The  glowworm  lights  his  gem ;  and  through  the  dark 
A  nM>ving  radiance  twinkles.    Evening  yields 
The  world  to  night ;  not  in  her  winter  robe 
Of  massy  Stygian  woof,  but  loose  arrayed 
In  mantle  dun.    A  faint  erroneous  ray, 
Glanced  from  the  imperfect  surfaces  of  things, 
Flinffs  half  an  image  on  the  straining  eye ; 
While  wavering  woods,  and  villages,  and  streams. 
And  rocks,  and  mountain-tops,  that  long  retained 
The  ascending  gleam,  aro  all  one  swimming  scene. 
Uncertain  if  beheld.    Sudden  to  heaven 
Thence  weary  vision  turns ;  where,  leading  soft 
The  silent  hours  of  love,  with  purest  ray 
Sweet  Venus  shines ;  and  from  her  genial  rise. 
When  daylight  sickens  till  it  springs  afresh, 
Unrivall^  reigns,  the  fairest  lamp  of  night. 

{^AiUumn  Evening  SocneJ] 

But  see  the  fading  many-coloured  woods. 
Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown ;  a  crowded  umbrage  dusk  and  dun. 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 
To  sooty  dark.    These  now  the  lonesome  muse. 
Low  whispering,  lead  into  their  leaf-strown  walks. 
And  give  the  season  in  its  latest  view. 

Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  imbounded  ether :  whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 
The  gentle  current :  while  illumined  wide. 
The  dewy-skirted  clouds  imbibe  the  sun. 
And  through  their  lucid  veil  his  softened  force 
Shed  o'er  the  peaceful  world.    Then  is  the  time. 
For  those  whom  virtue  and  whom  nature  charm. 
To  steal  themselves  from  the  degenerate  crowd. 
And  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  things : 
To  tread  low-thoughted  vice  beneath  their  feet ; 
To  soothe  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace ; 
And  woo  lone  Quiet  in  her  silent  walks. 

Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensive  guise. 
Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  russet  mead. 
And  through  the  saddened  grove,  where  scarce  is 

heard 
One  dying  strain,  to  cheer  the  woodman's  toiL 


Haply  some  widowed  songster  pours  his  plaint. 
Far,  in  faint  warblings,  through  the  tawny  copse ; 
While  congregated  t&ushes,  Hnnets,  larks. 
And  each  wild  throat,  whose  artless  strains  so  late 
Swelled  all  the  music  of  the  swarming  shades. 
Robbed  of  their  tuneful  souls,  now  shivering  sit 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock : 
With  not  a  brightness  waving  o'er  their  plumes. 
And  nought  sav^  chattering  discord  in  their  note. 
0  let  not,  aimed  from  some  inhuman  eye. 
The  gun  the  music  of  the  coming  year 
Destroy ;  and  harmless,  unsuspecting  harm. 
Lay  the  weak  tribes  a  miserable  prey 
In  mingled  murder,  fluttering  on  the  ground  ! 
The  pale  descending  year,  yet  pleasing  still, 
A  gentler  mood  inspires ;  for  now  the  Ic^ 
Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove ; 
Ofl  startling  such  as  studious  walk  below. 
And  slowly  cireles  through  the  waving  air. 
But  should  a  quicker  breeze  amid  the  boughs 
Sob,  o'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams ; 
Till  choked,  and  matted  with  the  dreary  shower. 
The  forest  walks,  at  every  rising  gale. 
Roll  wide  the  withered  waste,  and  whistle  bleak. 
Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields ; 
And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowery  race 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.     E'en  what  remained 
Of  stronger  fruits  falls  from  the  naked  tree  ; 
And  woods,  fields,  gardens,  orohards  all  around. 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  soul.    *        * 
The  western  sun  withdraws  the  shortened  day. 
And  humid  evening,  gliding  o'er  the  sky. 
In  her  chill  progress,  to  the  groimd  condensed 
The  vapour  throws.    Where  creeping  waters  ooze. 
Where  marshes  stagnate,  and  where  rivers  wind. 
Cluster  the  rolling  fogs,  and  swim  along 
The  dusky-mantled  lawn.    Meanwhile  the  moon, 
Full-orbed,  and  breaking  through  the  scattered 

clouds. 
Shows  her  broad  visage  in  the  crimsoned  east. 
Turned  to  the  sun  direct  her  spotted  disk. 
Where  mountains  rise,  umbrageous  dales  descend. 
And  caverns  deep  as  optic  tube  descries, 
A  smaller  earth,  gives  uh  his  blaze  again. 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day. 
Now  through  the  passing  clouds  she  seems  to 

stoop. 
Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime. 
Wide  the  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming  mild 
O'er  the  skied  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale. 
While  rocks  and  floods  reflect  the  quivering  gleam ; 
The  whole  air  whitens  with  a  boundless  tide 
Of  silver  radiance  trembling  round  the  world.    •    * 
The  lengthened  night  elapsed,  the  morning  shines 
Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  brieht. 
Unfolding  fair  the  last  autumnal  day. 
And  now  the  mounting  sun  dispels  the  fog ; 
The  rigid  hoar-frost  melts  before  his  beam ; 
And  hung  on  every  spray,  on  every  blade 
Of  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drops  twinkle  round. 

[Epitode  of  LaviniaJ] 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends ; 
And  Fortune  smil^,  deceitful,  on  her  birth ; 
For,  in  her  helpless  years  deprived  of  all. 
Of  every  stay,  save  innocence  and  heaven. 
She,  with  her  widowed  mother,  feeble,  old, 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retired 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades. 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  concealt^d. 
T^ether  thus  they  shunned  the  cruel  scorn 
Which  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  meet 
From  giddy  passion  and  low-minded  pride : 
Almost  on  Nature's  common  bounty  fed ; 
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Like  the  gsj  biidfl  thst  aniig  them  to  repose, 

Cootent,  and  cwelees  of  to-moiTow'a  ftae. 

Her  form  wm  fireaher  tha&  the  morning  rose 

When  the  dew  wets  its  leayes ;  imstained  and  pure, 

As  ia  the  lilj,  or  the  monntam  snow. 

Hie  modest  Tirtaes  mingled  in  her  eyes. 

Still  on  tiie  ground  dejected,  darting  all 

Their  hnmid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowen : 

Or  when  the  monmfiil  tale  her  mother  told. 

Of  what  her  ftithless  fortune  promised  once. 

Thrilled  in  her  thought,  they,  like  the  dewy  star 

Of  emiing,  shone  in  tears.    A  native  grace 

Sat  fair-pnyportioned  on  her  polished  limbs. 

Veiled  in  a  nmple  robe,  their  best  attire. 

Beyond  the  pomp  of  dien ;  for  loyeliness 

Needs  not  the  f<»eign  aid  of  ornament. 

Bat  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most. 

Thoughtless  of  beauty,  die  was  beauty's  self, 

Recluse  amid  the  close-embowering  woods. 

As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  endrciing  hills, 

A  myrtle  rises,  fitr  from  human  eye. 

And  breathes  its  balmy  firagrance  o'er  the  wild ; 

So  flourished  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all, 

The  sweet  LaTinia ;  till,  at  length,  compelled 

By  strong  Necesuty's  supreme  command. 

With  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 

To  glean  Palemon's  fields.    The  pride  of  swains 

Palotton  was,  the  generous,  and  the  rich ; 

Who  led  the  rural  life  in  tiXt  its  joy 

And  el^^oe,  such  as  Arcadian  song 

Trausinits  frem  andent  uncorrupted  times ; 

When  tyrant  custom  had  not  sliaokled  man, 

But  free  to  follow  nature  was  the  mode. 

He  then,  his  fancY  with  autumnal  scenes 

Amusing  chanced  beside  his  reaper-train 

To  walk,  when  poor  Larinia  drew  his  eye ; 

UnconadoQS  of  her  power,  and  turning  quick 

With  nnaflfecied  blushes  from  his  gaze : 

He  saw  her  channing,  but  he  saw  not  half 

Hie  charms  her  downcast  modesty  concealed. 

Tliat  very  moment  lore  and  chaste  desire 

Sprung  in  his  bosom,  to  himself  unknown ; 

For  stiU  the  world  prerailed,  and  its  dread  laugh. 

Which  SGttoe  the  mm  philosopher  can  scorn. 

Should  his  heart  own  a  gleaner  in  the  field : 

And  thus  in  secret  to  his  soul  he  sighed : 

'  What  pity  I  that  so  delicate  a  form, 
By  beauty  kindled,  where  enliyening  sense 
And  mors  than  Tulgar  goodness  seem  to  dwell, 
Should  be  devoted  to  the  rude  embrace 
Of  some  indecent  clown !    She  looks,  methinks, 
Of  old  Acssto's  line  ;  and  to  my  mind 
Recalls  that  patron  of  my  happy  life. 
From  whom  my  liberal  rortune  took  its  rise ; 
Now  to  the  dust  gone  down ;  his  houses,  lands. 
And  onoe  fiiir-spreading  family,  dissoWed. 
lis  said  that  in  some  lone  obscure  retreat, 
Uiged  by  remembrance  sad,  and  decent  pride. 
Far  from  those  scenes  irfiich  knew  their  better  days, 
His  aged  widow  and  his  daughter  lire. 
Whom  yet  my  frpitless  search  could  nerer  find. 
Romantic  wish !  would  this  the  daughter  were  !* 

When,  strict  inquiring,  from  heiBelf  he  found 
She  wu  the  same,  the  daughter  of  his  friend. 
Of  honntiful  Acasto,  who  can  speak 
The  minted  passions  that  surprised  his  heart, 
And  thrmigh  nis  nerves  in  shivering  transport  ran  ? 
Then  Uaaed  Us  smothered  flame,  avowed,  and  bold ; 
And  as  he  viewed  her,  ardent,  o'er  and  o'er, 
U)Te,  gratitude,  and  pity,  wept  at  onoe. 
Confosed  and  frightened  at  his  sudden  tears, 
Her  rising  beauties  flushed  a  higher  bloom, 
As  thus  Palemon,  passionate  and  just. 
Ponied  out  the  pious  rapture  of  his  soul. 

'  And  art  thou,  then,  Acasto's  dear  remains  1 


She,  whom  my  restless  gratitude  has  sought. 

So  long  in  vain  !    Oh  heavens !  the  veiy  same. 

The  softened  image  of  my  noble  friend. 

Alive  his  eveiy  look,  his  eveiy  feature. 

More  elegantly  touched.    Sweeter  than  Spring  I 

Thou  sole  surviving  blossom  from  the  root 

That  nourished  up  mv  fortune  I    Say,  ah  where, 

In  what  sequestered  desert  hast  thou  drawn 

The  kindest  aspect  of  delighted  Heaven  1 

Into  such  beauty  spread,  and  blown  so  fair; 

Though  poverty's  cold  wind,  and  crushing  rain, 

Beat  keen  and  heavy  on  thy  tender  years ! 

Oh  let  me  now  into  a  richer  soil 

Transplant  thee  safe  1  where  vernal  suns  and  showers 

Diflluse  their  warmest,  largest  influence ; 

And  of  my  garden  be  the  pride  and  joy  I 

111  it  befits  thee,  oh,  it  Ul  befits 

Acasto's  daughter,  his  whose  open  stores, 

Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ample  heart, 

The  father  of  a  country,  thus  to  pick 

The  very  refuse  of  those  harvest-fields. 

Which  from  his  bounteous  friendship  I  enjoy. 

Then  throw  that  shameful  pittance  from  thy  hand, 

But  ill  applied  to  such  a  rugged  task ; 

The  fields,  the  master,  all,  my  fair,  are  thine ; 

If  to  the  various  blessings  which  thy  house 

Has  on  me  lavished,  thou  wilt  add  that  bliss, 

That  dearest  bliss,  the  power  of  blessing  thee !' 

Here  ceased  the  youth :  yet  still  his  speaking  6ye 
Expressed  the  sacred  triumph  of  his  soul. 
With  conscious  virtue,  gratitude,  and  love. 
Above  the  vulgar  joy  divinely  raised. 
Nor  wanted  he  reply.    Won  by  the  charm 
Of  goodness  irresistible,  and  all 
In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blushed  consent. 
The  news  immediate  to  her  mother  brought. 
While,  pierced  with  anxious  thought,  she  pined  away 
The  lonely  moments  for  Lavinia's  fate; 
Amazed,  and  scarce  believing  what  ^e  heard, 
Jo^  seized  her  withered  veins,  and  one  bright  gleam 
Of  setting  life  shone  on  her  evening  hours : 
Not  less  enraptured  than  the  happy  pair ; 
Who  flourished  long  in  tendw  bliss,  and  reared 
A  numerous  oflspring,  lovely  like  themselves. 
And  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  country  round. 

[A  Winier  Jjondtcape.^ 

Through  the  hushed  nii  the  whitening  shower  descends, 
At  first  thin-wavering,  till  at  last  the  fiakes 
Fall  broad  and  wide,  and  fast,  dimming  the  day 
With  a  continual  flow.    The  cherished  fields 
Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white : 
Tis  brightness  all,  save  where  Uie  new  snow  melts 
Along  ike  masy  current.    Lew  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head  ;  and  ere  the  languid  sun 
Faint  from  the  west,  emits  his  evening  ray ; 
Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill, 
Is  one  wide  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  works  of  man.    Drooping,  the  labourer-ox 
Stands  covered  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 
The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.    The  fowls  of  heaven. 
Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Providence  assigns  them.    One  alone, 
The  red-breast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods. 
Wisely  r^ardfril  of  the  embroiling  sW, 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets,  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit.    Half-afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats  ;  then,  brisk,  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then  hopping  o'er  the  floor. 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  aaxance. 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is : 
Till  more  &miliar  groWn,  the  table  crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet.    The  foodless  wilds 
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Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitantii.    The  hare, 
Though  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 
By  death  in  various  fonns,  dark  snares  and  dogs, 
And  more  unpitying  nten,  the  garden  seeks. 
Urged  on  bj  fSearless  want.    The  bleating  kine 
Eye  the  bl^Jc  hearen,  and  next,  the  glistening  eaith. 
With  looks -of  dumb  despair ;  then,  sad  dispersed. 
Dig  for  the  withered  herb  through  heaps  of  snow.  *  * 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  winter  driTes  along  the  darkened  air. 
In  his  own  -loose  reTolving  fields  the  swain 
Disastered  stands  ;  sees  other  hills  ascend. 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow,  and  other  scenes. 
Of  horrid  .prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain .; 
Nor  finds  the  rirer  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild  ;  but  wanders  en 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray. 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps. 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home ;  the  thoughts  of 

home 
Rush  on  his  nerres,  and  call  their  Tigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.    How  sinks  his  soul ! 
What  black  despair,  what  horror,  fills  his  heart ! 
When  for  the  dusky  spot  which  fancy  feigned. 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow. 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste. 
Far  from  the  track  and  blessed  abode  of  man ; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast. 
And  eyeiy  tempest  howling  o'er  his  head. 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Thenihfong  the  busy  shapes  into  his  miud. 
Of  covered  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent !  beyond  the  power  of  frost ; 
Of  faithless  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge 
Smoothed  up  with  snow ;  and  what  is  land  unknown, 
What  water  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake. 
Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
These  check  his  fearful  steps,  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drifl. 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Mixed  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man. 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends,  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair  blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm : 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire 
With  -tears  of  artless  innocence.    Alas ! 
Nor  wife  nor  children  more  shall  he  behold. 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  eveiy  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  seizes,  shuts  up  sense. 
And  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping -cold, 
Liays  him  along  the  snows  a  stifl^ned  corse. 
Stretched  out,  and  bleaching  on  the  northern  blast. 

IBenefeolaU  RtJUctumt,fr<m  •  Winter,*^ 

Ah  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud. 
Whom  pleasure,  .power,  and  affluence  surround ; 
They,  who  their  thofk^lless  hours  in  giddy  mirth. 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste ; 
Ah  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along. 
How  manv  feel,  this  very  moment,  death 
And  all  ihe  sad  variety  of  pain. 
How  manv  sink  in  the  devouring  flood. 
Or  more  devouring  flame.    How  many  bleed. 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
How  many  pine  in  want  and  dungeon  glooms^ 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs.    How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.    Sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds. 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.    How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind. 


Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  life. 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  muse. 
Even  in  the  vale,  where  wisdom  loves  to  dwell. 
With  friendship,  peace,  and  contemplation  joined. 
How  many,  racked  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retired  distress.    How  maqy  stand 
Around  the  -deathbed  of  their  dearest  friends. 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.    Thought  fond  man 
Of  these,  and  ail  the  thousand  nameless  ills. 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life. 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  sufiering,  and  of  fkte, 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appalled. 
And  heedless  rambling  impulse  learn  to  think ; 
The  consious^eart  of  charity  would  warm. 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate ; 
The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh; 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss. 
Refining  still,  the  social  -passions  woik. 

Hymn  on  the  Sea^ona, 

These,  asihey  change.  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee.    Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Th^  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields ;  the  softening  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  forest  smiles ; 
And  every  sense  and  eve^  heart  is  j^y. 
Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  Summer  months. 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.    Then  thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year : 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks. 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
Bv  brooks  and  groves  in  hollow-whispering  gales. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autunm  unconfined. 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  Winter  awful  thou !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thro?m,  tempest  o'er  tempest  rolled. 
Majestic  darkness !  On  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  sublime,  thou  bidst  the  world  adore. 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blast. 

Mysterious  round !  what  skill,  what  force  diriae. 
Deep-felt,  in  these  appear  I  a  simple  train, 
,  Yet  so  delightful  mixed,  with  such  kind  art, 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined ; 
Shade  unperoeived,  so  softening  into  shaJe>; 
And  all  so  forming  a  harmonious  whole. 
That,  as  th^  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 
But  wandering  oft,  with  rude  unconscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots  steaming  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  fipring; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day; 
Feeds  every  creature ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth. 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature,  attend!  join,  every  living  soul 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky. 
In  adoration  join ;  and  anient  raise 
One  general  song!     To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales. 
Breathe  soft,  whose  spirit  -in  your  freshness  breathes. 
Oh  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms. 
Where  o'er  the  rock  -the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar. 
Who  shake  the  astonished  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
The  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rilla ; 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profound ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vale ;  and  thou  mi^estic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 
Sound  His  stupendous  praise,  whose  greater  voice 
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Or  Mds  j<m  ro«r,  or  bids  your  roaring  fall. 
So  loU  jonr  Inceiigo,  Kerbs,  and  fhiits,  and  flowers, 
In  mineled  cloads  to  Him,  whose  sun  exalts, 
Whose  neath  perfames  ymi^  and  whose  pendl  paints. 
Ye  foxeats  bend,  je  hairests  waTS  to  Him ; 
I  Breathe  ywa  still  song  into  the  rteper's  heart, 
As  home  he  godi  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 
I  Ye  that  keep  watch  in  hearen,  as  earth  asleep 
UneoBsdons  lies,  eSiue  yoor  inildest  beams ; 
I  Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike. 
Amid  the  spangled  sky,  ihe  silyer  lyre. 
Great  soorDe  of  day!  blest  image  here  below 
Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide, 
I  Ftom  world  to  world,  the  Tital  ocean  round, 
Od  nature  write  with  erezy  beam  His  praise. 
The  thunder  rolls :  be  hushed  the  prostrate  world, 
While  «lo«d  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hymn. 
Blest  out  afresh  ye  hills ;  je  mos^y  rocks 
Retain  the  sound ;  the  broad  responsiye  low. 
Ye  Talleys,  nuse ;  for  the  Gfretffe  Shepherd  reigns. 
And  his  nnsuffering  kingdom  yet  will  come. 
Ye  woodlands,  all  awake ;  a  boundless  song 
Baxst  from  the  grores;  and  when  the  restless  day, 
Expiring,  lays  &e  warbling  world  asleep, 
I  Sweetest  of  birds  I  sweet  Philomela,  clumn 
The  listening  shades,  and  teach  the  night  His  praise. 
Y'e  chief,  for  whom  tiie  whole  creation  smiles ; 
At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  the  tongue  of  all. 
Crown  the  great  hymn !  in  swarming  cities  yast, 
Aioembled  men  to  the  deep  organ  join 
The  long  resoundin*  yoice,  oft  breaking  clear. 
At  9dhuaa  pauses,  through  the  swelling  base; 
And,  as  cadi  mingling  &me  increases  eadi, 
In  one  united  aidour  rise  to  heay^i. 
Or  if  you  radier  choose  the  rural  shade, 
And  find  a  ftne  in-eyexy  sacred  groye, 
There  let  the  shepherd's  lute,  the  yirgin*s  lay, 
The  prompting  seraph,  «nd  the  poet's  lyre, 
Stin  sing  the  God  of  seasons  as  they  roll. 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme. 
Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  Summer  ray 
Rosgets  the  plain,  inspiring  Autumn  gleams, 
Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east — 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  pamt  no  more, 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat. 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  yeige 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes, 
Riyers  unknown  to  song ;  where  flist  the  sun 
Qilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles,  tis  nought  to  me ; 
Since  God  is  eyer  present,  oyer  felt, 
In  the  yoid  waste  as  in  the  city  full ;' 
And  where  He  yital  breathes,  there  must  be  joy. 
When  eyen  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come. 
And  wine  my  mystic  flight  to  futuf«  worlds, 
I  cheerfiu  wul  ooey ;  there  with  new  powers. 
Will  ridng  wonden  sing.    I  cannot  go 
\Vhere  uniyersal  lo?e  not  smiles  around. 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns ; 
From  teeming  eyil  sttU  educing,good. 
And  better  tbenee  again,  and  better  still. 
In  iniSnite  progression.    But  I  lose 
Mjsrif  in  Han,  in  light  inefiable  1 
Geme,  then,  expressiye  silence,  muse  His  praise. 

[I%s  Oarofvan  qf  Mecea.2 

Breathed  hot 
From  all  thelMrandless  furnace  of  the  sky, 
And  th«wid«  glittering  waste  of  burning  sand, 
A  suffDcating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.    Patient  of  thirst  and  toil, 
Son  of  the  desert !  e'en  the  camel  feels. 
Shot  throu|^  lus  withered  heart,  the  fiery  blast. 
Or  from  the  black-red  ether,  bursting  bioad. 
Sallies  the  sudden  whirlwind.    Straight  the  sands 


Commoyed  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play ; 
Nearer  and  iiearer  still  they  darkening  come. 
Till  with  the  general  aU-inyoWing  storm 
Swept  up,  the  whole  continuous  wilds  arise  ; 
And  bytheir  noon-day  fount  dejected  thrown. 
Or  sunk  at  night  in  sad  disastrous  sleep, 
Beneath  descending  hills,  the  carayan 
Is  buried  deep.    In  Cairo's  crowded  streets 
The  impatient  merchant,  wondering,  waits  in  yaiii« 
And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  deb>y. 

IThe  Siberim  ExUe,^ 

Our  infant  winter  sinks 
Diyested  of  his  grandeur,  should  our  eye 
Astonished  shoot  into  the  frigid  zone ; 
Where  for  relentless  months  continual  nig^t 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  herstany  reicn. 
There,  through  the  prison  of  unbounded  wilds. 
Barred  by  the  hand  of  nature  from  escape. 
Wide  roams  the  Russian  exile.    Nought  around 
Strikes  his  sad  eye,  but  deserts  lost  in  snow ; 
And  heayy^loaded  groyes ;  and  solid  tioods 
That  stretch  athwart  the  solitary  waste 
Their  i<^  horrors  to  the  frozen  main ; 
And  cheerless  towns  far  distant,  neyer  blessed 
Saye  when  its  annual  course  the  carayan 
Bends  to  the  golden  coa^  of  rich  Cathay. 

[PeaHUnce  at  Carthagena.1 

Wasteful,  forth 
Walks  the  dire  power  of  pestilent  disease. 
A  thousand  hideous  fiends  her  course  attend. 
Sick  nature  blasting,  and  to  heartless  wo 
And  feeble  desolation  casting  down 
The  towering  hopes  and  all  the  pride  of  man. 
Such  as  of  late  at  Carthagena  quenched 
The  British  fire.    You,  pliant  Vernon,  tarn 
The  miserable  scene ;  you,  pitying,  saw 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warrioi^s  arm ; 
Saw  the  deep  racking  pang,  the  ghastly  form, 
The  lip  pale  quiyering,  and  the  beamless  -eye 
No  more  with  ardour  bright ;  you  heard  the  groans 
Of  a^KUMsing  ships,  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Heara,  nightly  plunged  amid  the  sullen  wayes, 
The  frequent  corse ;  while  on  each  other  fixed 
In  sad  presage,  the  blank  assistants  seemed 
Silent  to  ask  whom  Fate  would  next  demand. 

[Franh  iU  *. Cattle  of  Inddlmee.1 

O  mortal  man,  who  liyest  here  by  toil. 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate ; 
That  Hke  an  emmet  thou  must  eyer  moU, 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great ; 
For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail, 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 
Withouten  that  would  come  a  heavier  bale^ 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  riyer's  side, . 

With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompassed  round, 

A  most  endianting  wizard  did  abide. 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  found. 

It  was,  I  ween,  a  loyely  spot  of  ground*: 

And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  pranked  wi^  spring,  with  summer  half  im- 

browned, 
A  listless  climate  made,  wliere,  sooth  to  say, 
No  liying  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  eyen  for  play. 

Was  nought  around  but  hnages  of  rest : 
Sleep-soothing  groyes,  and  quiet  lawns  between  ; 
And  floweiy  beds  that  slumberous  influence  kest. 
From  poppies  breathed ;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green, 
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Where  oever  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime  unnumbered  glittmng  streamlets  played. 
And  hurled  erexywhere  their  waters  sheen ; 
That,  as  they  bickered  through  the  sunny  glade. 
Though  restless  still  themselTes,  a  lulling  murmur 
made. 

Joined  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills, 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale, 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hills, 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail. 
Or  stock-dores  'plain  amid  the  forest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  rale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  Keep ; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  y blent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

Full  in  the  passage  of  the  rale  aborc, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood. 
Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  was  seen  to  more, 
As  Idlesse  mncied  in  her  dreaming  mood : 
And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of' blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro, 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood ; 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out  below. 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard, 
to  flow. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it  was. 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-^ut  eye : 
And  of  gsy  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass. 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky : 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast. 
And  the  calm  pleasures,  always  hovered  nigh ; 
But  whatever  smacked  of  noyance  or  unrest. 
Was  far,  far  off  expelled  from  this  delicious  nest. 

The  landskip  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease, 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hight) 
Close  hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  trees. 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phoebus  bright. 
And  made  a  kind  of  checkered  day  and  night. 
Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  gate. 
Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed ;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate. 
And  labour  harsh,  complained,  lamenting  man's 
estate. 

Thither  continual  piUrims  crowded  still, 
From  all  the  roads  ofearth  that  pass  there  by ; 
For,  as  they  chanced  to  breathe  on  neighbouring  hill. 
The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye, 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh ; 
Till  clustering  round  the  endianter  false  they  huvg, 
Ymolten  with  his  syren  melody ; 
While  o'er  the  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flung. 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempting  verses 
sung: 

*  Behold !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold ! 
See  all  but  man  with  unearned  pleasure  gay : 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold, 
Broke  from  her  wintxy  tomb  in  prime  of  May ! 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  anay  ? 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  vie  f 
From  mead  to  mead  with  ge&tle  wing  to  stray. 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly. 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 

Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  mom, 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grove, 
Ten  thousand  throats  1  that  from  the  flowering  thorn, 
Hymn  their  good  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  love, 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emovc : 
They  neither  plough,  nor  sow ;  ne,  fit  for  flail, 
E'er  to  the  barn  the  nodding  sheaves  they  drove ; 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale. 
Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  the  vale. 


Outcast  of  natui?,mAn  I  the  wretched  thrall 
Of  bitter  dropping  sweat,  of  sweltry  pain. 
Of  cares  that  eat  away  thy  heart  with  gall. 
And  of  the  vioes,  an  inhuman  train* 
That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain : 
For  when  hard-hearted  Interest  first  began 
To  poison  earth,  Astrsea  left  the  plain ; 
Guile,  violence,  and  murder,  seized  on  man. 
And,  for  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  rivers  lan  1 

Come,  ye  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  of  life 
Push  hard  up  hill ;  but  as  the  farthest  steep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mighty  sweep. 
And  hurls  your  labours  to  the  valleys  deep. 
For  ever  vain ;  come,  and,  withouten  fep, 
I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep. 
Your  cares,  your  toils,  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  full  delight :  oh  come,  ye  weaiy  wights,  to  met 

With  me,  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn. 
To  pass  the  joyless  day  in  various  stounds ; 
Or,  louting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fawn, 
^d  sell  fair  honour  for  some  italtry  pounds ; 
Or  through  the  city  take  your  dirty  rounds, 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay. 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds : 
Or  prowl  in  human  courts  of  law  for  human  prey. 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

No  eocks,  with  me,  to  rustic  Iftbour  call. 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear : 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill-voiced  matrons  squall ; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear; 
No  hammers  thump ;  no  horrid  blacksmith  fear ; 
No  noisy  tradesmen  your  sweet  slumbers  start. 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art 


Here  nought  but  candour  reigns,  indulgent 
Good-natured  lounging,  sauntering  up  and  down : 
They  who  are  pleased  themselves  must'always  please; 
On  others'  ways  they  never  squint  a  frown. 
Nor  heed  what  haps  in  hamlet  or  in  town : 
Thus,  from  the  source  of  tender  indolence. 
With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overflown. 
Is  soothed  and  sweetened  by  the  social  sense ; 
For  interest,  envy,  pride,  and  strife,  are  banished  hence. 

What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  luiows  no  storm ; 
Ahore  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind. 
Above  the  passions  that  this  world  deform. 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm  t 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play. 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy ;  as  breezes  stray 
Across  the  enlivened  skies,  and  make  them  still  more 

gay- 

The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose : 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray ; 
Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour  grows, 
Imbittered  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
Even  those  whom  Fame  has  lent  ner  fairest  ray. 
The  most  renowned  of  worthy  wights  of  yore. 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away : 
So  Scipiq,  to  the  soft  Cumaean  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

But  if  a  little  exereise  you  choose. 
Some  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here. 
Amid  the  groves  you  may.  indulge  the  muse. 
Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  year ; 
Or  softly  stealing,  with  your  watery  gear. 
Along  ^e  brook,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
You  may  delude ;  the  whilst,  amused,  you  hear 
Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and'now  the  zephyr's  sigh. 
Attuned  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  melody. 
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Ob,  grievous  folly !  to  heap  up  estate, 
Losiiig  tike  days  you  see  beneath  the  mm ; 
When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrelenting  &te, 
And  gives  tiie  untasted  portion  you  have  won, 
With  rathless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone. 
To  those  who  mock  you  gone  to  Pluto's  reign, 
These  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun : 
But  sore  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain, 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain.' 


He  ceased.    But  still  their  trembling  ears  retained 
j  I     The  deep  vibrations  of  his  'witching  song ; 
That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  constrained 
To  aita  in,  pell-mell,  the  listening  throng, 
'      Heaps  pound  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  slip)^  along. 
In  ^ent  eaae ;  as  when  beneath  the  besm 
Of  summer-moons,  the  distant  woods  among, 
I      Or  by  some  flood  aU  silvered  with  the  gleam. 
The  soft-embodied  lays  through  airy  portal  stream. 
«  •  * 

*  I     Wsked  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 
A  comely  fuU-spread  porter,  swollen  with  sleep ; 

I ,     His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless  aspect  breathed  repose ; 
And  in  sweet  torpor  he  was  plunged  deep, 
Ne  could  himself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep ; 
While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liqaor  ran. 
Through  which  his  half-waked  soul  would  faintly 

Then  tacing  his  black  staff,  he  called  his  man, 

,  And  roused  himself  as  much  as  rouse  himself  he  can. 

r 

The  lad  leaped  lightly  at  his  master's  call. 
He  was,  to  weeC,  a  little  roguish  page. 
Save  sleep  and  play  who  mmded  nousht  at  all, 
Like  most  tiie  untaught  stripling  of  his  age. 
This  boy  he  kept  each  band  to  disengage, 

'      Garters  and  buckles,  task  for  him  u^t. 
Bat  ill-beooming  his  grave  personage. 
And  which  his  portly  paunch  would  i^ot  permit, 

I  So  this  same  limber  page  to  all  performed  it. 

Meantime  the  master-porter  wide  displayed 
Great  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  of  gowns ; 
Wherewith  he  those  that  entered  in,  anayed 
I '     Loose,  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  the  downs, 
And  waves  Uie  summer-woods  when  evening  frowns. 
Oh  £ur  nndxcsB,  best  dress  1  it  checks  no  vein. 
Bat  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns. 
And  hcd^tens  ease  with  grace.  This  done,  right  fain 
Sir  potter  aat  him  down,  and  turned  to  sleep  again. 


Strait  of  these  endless  numbers,  swarming  round. 
As  thick  as  idle  motes  in  sunny  ray. 
Not  one  efleoons  in  view  was  to  be  found, 
Bat  eveiy  man  strolled  off  his  own  glad  way. 
Wide  o'er  this  ample  court's  blank  area, 
With  all  the  lodges  that  thereto  pertained  ; 
No  living  creature  could  be  seen  to  stray  ; 
While  solitude  and  perfect  silence  reigned : 
So  that  to  think  you  dreamt  you  almost  was  constrained. 

As  when  a  shmherd  of  the  Hebrid  isles. 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  miun 
(Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  beguiles. 
Or  that  aerial  beings  sometimes  deign 
To  stand  embodied  to  our  senses  plain); 
Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valley  low. 
The  whilst  in  ocean  Phoebus  dips  his  wain, 
A  vast  assembly  moving  to  and  fro ; 
Then  all  at  once  in  air  dissolves  the  wondrous  show. 


The  doors,  that  knew  no  shrill  alarming  bell, 
Ne  eursed  knocker  plied  by  vUlun's  himd, 
Self-opened  into  halls,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand. 


The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  land ! 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread. 
And  couches  stretched  aroimd  in  seemly  bajad ; 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head ; 
So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full-swelling  bed. 

And  everywhere  huge  covered  tables  stood. 
With  wines  high  flavoured  and  rich  viands  crowned ; 
Whatever  sprightly  juioe  or  tasteful  food 
On  the  green  bosom  of  this  earth  are  found. 
And  all  old  ocean  genders  in  his  round ; 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  displayed, 
Even  undemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound ; 
Tou  need  but  wish,  and,  instantly  obeyed. 
Fair  ranged  the  dishes  rose,  and  thick  the  glasses 
p&yed. 

The  rooms  with  costly  tapestry  were  hnng. 
Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  tale ; 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung. 
Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale : 
Reclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale. 
Poured  forth  at  large  the  sweetlv-tortured  heart ; 
Or,  sighing  tender  passion,  swelled  the  gale. 
And  tought  charmed  echo  to  resound  th^r  smart ; 
While  flocu,  woods,  streams,  around,  repose  and  peace 
impart. 

Those  pleased  the  most,  where,  by  a  canning  hand, 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age ; 
What  time  Dan  Abraham  left  the  Chaldee  land, 
And  pastured  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage. 
Where  fields  and  fountains  fresh  could  best  engage. 
Toil  was  not  then.    Of  nothing  took  they  heed,    . 
But  with  wild  beasts  the  sylvan  war  to  wage. 
And  o'er  vast  plains  their  herds  and  flocks  to  feed ; 
Blest  sons  of  nature  they  t  true  golden  age  indeed ! 

Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  aiiy  halls, 
Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landscapes  rise, 
Or  autumn's  varied  shades  imbrown  the  walls ; 
Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  the  astonished  eyes. 
Now  down  the  steep  the  flfM»h'»g  torrent  flies ; 
The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue. 
And  now  rude  mountains  firown  amid  the  skies ; 
Whate'er  Lorraine  light-touched  with  softening  hae. 
Or  savage  Rosa  dashed,  or  learned  Poussin  drew. 

A  certain  music,  never  known  before. 
Here  lulled  the  pensive  melancholy  mind. 
Full  easily  obtained.    Behoves  no  more. 
But  sidelong,  to  the  eently-waving  wind, 
To  lay  the  well-tuned  instrument  reclined  ; 
From  which  with  airy  flying  fingers  light, 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  we  most  refined, 
The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight ; 
Whence,  with  just  cause,  the  harp  of  .^lus  it 
hight. 

Ah  me !  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  fine  1 
Who  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 
Sudi  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine. 
Then  let  them  down  a«ain  into  the  soul  f 
Now  rising  love  they  lanned ;  now  pleasing  dole 
Theybreauied,  in  tender  musings,  through  the  heart ; 
And  now  a  graver  sacred  strain  they  stole. 
As  when  seraphic  hands  a  hymn  impart : 
Wild  warbling  nature  all,  above  the  reach  of  art ! 

Such  the  gay  splendour,  the  luxurious  state 
Of  Caliphs  old,  who  on  the  Tigris'  shore. 
In  mighty  Bagdad,  populous  and  great. 
Held  their  bright  court,  where  was  of  ladies  store ; 
And  vene,  love,  music,  still  the  garland  wore ; 
When  sleep  was  coy,  the  bard  in  waiting  there 
Cheered  the  lone  midnight  with  the  muse's  lore ; 
Composing  music  bade  his  dreams  be  fair, 
I  And  music  lent  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air. 
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-  Near  the  paTilions  where  we  slept,  still  ran 
Soft  tinkhng  streams,  and  dashing  waters  fell, 
And  sobbing  bieeses  sighed,  and  oft  began 

S)  worked  the  wizard)  wintry  storms  to  swell, 
hearen  and  earth  Uiey  would  together  mell ; 
At  doors  and  windows  threatening  seemed  to  call 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  growlmg  fell. 
Yet  the  least  entranoe  found  they  none  8Mb  all ; 
Whence  sweeter  grew  ouc  sleep,  secure  in  massy  hall. 

And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreams, 
Raisine  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace ;. 
O'er  which  were  shadowy  cast  Elysian  gleams. 
That  played  in  waving  lights,  from  ^hu»  to  place. 
And  sned  a  roseate  simle  on  nature's  face. 
Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  array. 
So  fierce  with  clouds,  the  pure  etherou  spice ; 
Ne  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display. 
As  loose  on  flowery  beds  all  languishingly  lay. 

No,  fair  illusions!  artful  phantoms,  nol 
My  muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land  ; 
She  has  no  colours  that  like  you  can  glow ; 
To  catch  your  vivid  scenes  too  gross  her  hand. 
But  sure  it  is,  was  ne'er  a  subtler  band 
Than  these  same  guileful  angel-seeming  epnghtu. 
Who  thus  in  dreams  voluptuous,  soft,  and  bhuid. 
Poured  all  the  Arabian  heaven  upon  our  nights. 
And  blessed  them  oft  besides  with  more  refined  flights. 

They  were,  in  sooth,  a  most  «ndianting  train. 
Even  feigning  virtue ;  skilful  to  unite 
With  evil  g<Md,  and  strew  with  pleasum  pain. 
But  for  those  fiends  whom  blood  and  broils  delight. 
Who  hurl  the  wretch,  as  if  to  heU  outright, 
Down,  down  black  guJfs,  where  sullen  waters  sleep ; 
Or  hold  him  clambering  all  the  fearful  night 
On  beetling  difis,.  or  pent  in  ruins  deep ; 
They,  till  due  time  should  serve,  were  bid  far  hence 
to  keep. 

Ye  guardian  spirits,  to  whom-  man  is  dear. 
From  these  fom  demons  shield  themidnightghMtm ; 
Ansels  of  fancy  and  of  love  be  near. 
And  o'er  the  blank  of  sleep  diffuse  a  bloom ; 
Evoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  let  them  virtue  with  a  look  impurt : 
But  chief,  awhile,  oh  lend  us  from  tne  tomb 
Those  lonf-loet  friends  for  whom  in  love  we  smart, 
And  fill  with  pious  awe  and  joy-mixt  wo  the  heart. 


Jitde  Britannia. 

When  BritaiA  first  at  'Heaven's  command, 
Arose  from  out  the  azure  main. 

This  was  the  charter  ofthe  land, 
And  guardian  angels  sung  the  strain  : 

Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the  waves ! 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves. 

The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee. 
Must  in  their  turn  to  tyrants  fkll, 

Whilst  thou  shalt  flourish  grea^  and  ftee. 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise. 
More  dreadful  firom  each  foreign  stroke ; 

As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies. 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 

Thee  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame ; 

All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 
Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame. 

And  work  their  wo  and  thy  renown. 
Rule  Britannia,  && 


To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign ; 

Thy  dties.  shall  with  commerce  shine  ;^ 
All.  shall  be  subject  to  the  main. 

And  every  shore  it  circles  thine.. 
Rule  Britannia,  kc 

The  muses,  still  with  freedom  found;. 

Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair ; 
Blest  isle,  with  matchless  beauty  crowned. 

And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fiur. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c 

JOHN  DTBR. 

John  Dyrr,  a  picturesque  and  moral  poet,,  was  a 
native  of  Wales,  being  bom  at  Abei^lasslyn,  Car- 
marthenshire, in  1700.  His  father  was  a  solicitor, 
and  intended  his  son  for  the  same  pfx^feasion.  The 
lattM*,  however^  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
rambled  over  his  natiye  country,  flilling  his  mind 
with  a  love  of  nature,  and  his  portfolio  with  sketches 
of  her  most  beautifhl  and  striking  objects.  The 
sister  art  of  poetry  also  claimed  nis  regard,  and 
during  his  excursions  he  wrote  Chxmgar  HilL,  the 
production  on  which  his  fame  rests,  and  where  it 
rests  securely.  Dyer  next  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  to 
study  painting.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  excelled 
as  an  artist,  though  he  was  an  able  sketcher.  On 
his  return  in  L740,  he  published  another  poem.  The 
Ruma  of  Rome,  in  blank  yerse.  One  short  passage, 
often  quoted,  is  conceived,  as  Johnson  remarks, 
*  with  the  mind  of  a  poet :' — 

The  pilgrim  oft 
At  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  orison,  hears,  | 

Aghast,  the  voice  of  time,  disparting  towers^  ' 

Tumbling  all  precipitate  down  dashed,  | 

Rattling  around,  loud  thundering  to  the  moon.         ' 

Seeing,  probably,  that  he  had  little  chance  of  sue-  i 
ceeding  as  an  artist,  Dyer  entered  the  church,  and 
obtained  successively  the  livings  of  Calthrop,  in  Lei- 
cestershire, of  Conningsby,  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
of  Belchford  and  Kirkby,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  pub- 
lished in  1757  his  longest  poetical  work.  The  Fluce, 
devoted  to  , 

The  ca^  of  sheep,  the  labours  of  the  loom. 

The  subject  was  not  a  happy  one.  How  can  a  man 
write  poetically,  as  was  remarked  by  Johnson,  of 
serges  and  drugg«ts?<  One  critic  asked  Dodsley 
how  old  the  author  of  *  The  fleece'  was ;  and  learn- 
ing that  he  was  in  advanced  life,  *  He  will,'  said  the 
critic,  *be  buried  in  woollen.*  The  poet  did  not 
long  snrviye  the  publication,  for  he  di^  next  year, 
on  the  24th  of  July  1758.  The  poetical  pictures  of 
Dyer  are  happy  miniatures  of  nature,  correctly 
drawn,  beautuiilly  coloured,  and  grouped  with  the 
taste  of  an  artist  His  moral  reflections  arise  na- 
turally out  of  his  subject,  and  are  neyer  ibtrusive. 
All  bear  evidence  of  a  kind  and  gentle  hearty  and  a 
true  poetical  fiincy.   . 

Qrungcur  HUJU 

Silent  nymph,  with  curious  eye. 
Who,  the  purple  evening,  lie 
On  the  mountain's  lonely  van. 
Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man ; 
Painting  fair  the  form  of  things, 
While  the  yellow  linnet  sings ; 
Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 
Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale ; 
Come,  with  all  thy  various  hues. 
Come,  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse ; 
Now,  while  Phoebus,  riding  high, 
Gives  lustre  to  the  land  and  sky  I 
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Grongar  Hill  iiiTiies  my  tong. 

Draw  the  landscape  bright  and  strong ;. 

Grongar,  in  whose  mossy  cells, 

Sweetly  musing.  Quiet  dwells ; 

Gronfar,  in  whose  silent  shade. 

For  the  modest  Muses  made ; 

So  oft  I  hare,  the  evening*  still. 

At  the  ibantiun  of  a.  rill, 

Sat  upon  a  floweiy  bed. 

With  my  hand  boieath  my  head ; 

While  strayed  my  eyes  o'er  Towy's  flood,. 

Orer  mead,  and  over  wood. 

From  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill. 

Till  contemplhtion  had  her  fill. 

About  his  chequered  sides  I  wind. 
And  Itere  his  brooks  and  meads  behind,. 
And  grores,  and  grottos  where  I  lay. 

And  Tistas  shooting  beams  of  day : 

Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  Tale, 

Ai  circles  on  a  smooth  canal : 

The  monntuns  round,  unhappy  fate. 

Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height, 

Withdnw  their  summits  from  the  skie.«, 

And  lessen  as  the  others  rise : 

Still,  the  prospect  ?rider  spreads. 

Adds  a  tliousand  woods  and  m«Mls ; 

Still  it  widens,  widens  still. 

And  sinks  the  newly-risen  hill. 
Now  I  gain  the  mountain's  brow,. 

What  a  landscape  lies  below ! 

No  clouds,  no  yapours  intervene,  • 

Bat  the  gay,  the  open  scene. 

Does  the  face  of  nature  show, 

Ita  all  the  hues  of  hearen's  bow ; 

And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  light,. 

Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight. 
Old  castlta  on  the  cliffs  arise, 

Proudly  towering  in  the  skies ! 

Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires. 

Seem  from  hence  asoendine  fires ! 

Half  his  beams  Apollo  sh^s 

On  the  yellow  mountain  heads ! 

Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks, 

Aad  flitters  on  the  broken  rocks ! 
Bebw  me  trees  unnumbered  rise,. 

Beautiful  in  Tarious  dyes : 

The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue. 

The  yellow  beech,  the  saole  yew. 

The  slender  fir,  that  taper  grows. 

The  sturdy  oak,  with  broad-spread  boughs.. 

And  beyond  the  purple  groye,. 

Haunt  of  Phyllis,  ^ueen  of  lore  I 

Gaudy  as  the  openinff  dawn^ 

Lies  a  long  and  lereflawn. 

On  niiich  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  high, 

Holds  and  dianns  the  wandering  eye ! 

Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy's  flood. 

His  sides  aro  clothed  wi&  waving  wood,. 

And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow. 

That  cast  an  awftd  look  below ; 

Whose  lacjged  walls  the  ivy  creeps. 

And  wiihTer  anns  from  falling  Keeps :. 

So  both.a.safety  from  the  wind 

On  mutual  dependence  find.. 

Tis  now  the  taren's  bleak  abode ; 

Tu  now  the  apartment  of  the  toad ; 

And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds. 

And  there  the  poisonous  adder  Ineeds^ 

Concealed  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds ; 

Whil^  ever  and  anon,  ihere  falls 

Huge  heaps  of  hoaiy  mouldered  walls. 

Yet  time  nas  seen,  that  lifts  the  low. 

And  level  h^  the  lofty  brow,. 

Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete,. 

Big  with  the  vanity  of  state-; 

But  transient  is  tlie  smile  of  fate  I' 


A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day, 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 
And  see  the  rivers,  how  they  nm 
Throueh  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  san. 
Sometimes  swift,  sometimes  slow, 
Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 
A  Tarious  journey  to  the  deep. 
Like  human  life,  to  endless  sleep  I 
Thus  is  naturo's  vesturo  wrought, 
To  instract  our  vrandering  thought ; 
Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay, 
To  disperse  our  cares  away. 

Ever  charming,  ever  new. 
When  vrill  the  landscape  tiro  the  riew  I 
The  fountain's  fisll,  the  river's  flow. 
The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low  i 
The  vrindy  summit,  wild  and  high. 
Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky ! 
The  pleasant  seat,  the  rained  tower, 
The  naked  rock,  ^e  shady  bower ; 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and-  farm, 
Each  give  each  a  double  charm. 
As  pearls  upon  an  ^thiop's  arm. 

Siee,  on  the  mountain's  southern  side. 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide. 
Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide. 
How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie  F 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye  1 
A  step,  methinks,  may  pass  the  stream. 
So. little  distant  dangers  seem ; 
So  we  mistake  the  future's  face. 
Eyed  through  hope's  deluding  glass ; 
Am  yon  aummUs  iqft  and  f air ^ 
CM  in  coUmn  of  the  air^ 
Which  U>  tho$e  ^Aa  journey  near, 
Ikurm,  hroum,  and  rough  appear; 
Still  we  tread  the  fame  coane  way^ 
The  presents  ttHl  a  cloudy  day.* 

O  may  I  with  myself  agree. 
And  never  covet  what  I  see  I 
Content  me  vrith  a  humble  shade, 
My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid*; 
For  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll, 
We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul : 
Tis  thus  Uie  busy  beat  the  air, 
And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  high, 
As  on  the  mountain  turf  I  lie ; 
\Vhile  the  wanton  zephyr  sings, 
And  in  the  vale  perfumes  bis  wings ; 
While  the  waters  murmur  deep, 
While  the  shepherd  charms  his  sheep. 
While  the  birds  unbounded  fly. 
And  with  music  fills  the  sky. 
Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

Be  full,  ye  courts ;  be  great  who  will ; 
Search  for  peace  with  all  your  skill ; 
Open  wide  the  lefty  door. 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor : 
In  vain  you  search,  she  is  not  there  -, 
In  vain  you  search  the  domes  of  care ! 
Grass  and  flowers  Quiet  treads. 
On  the  meads  and  mountain  heads,. 
Alonff  with  Pleasure  close  allied. 
Ever  Dv  eaoh  other's  side : 
And  often,,  by  the  murmuring  rill, 
Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still. 
Within  the  groves  of  Grongar  Ililli 

*  Byxtm  tbouglit  the  lines  htrs  printed  in.lUlto8  the  orlfinal 
of  CampbeU'B  far-famed  lines  at  the  opening,  of  *  The  Flea- 
suPBiof  Hope:'— 

'  Tis  distMMK  lands  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  acure  hue.' 
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FlowB  Yimv  iweeft  f  m  mnet,  m  sweot  tlowi  Tilled, 
As  giwa  its  gTMB,  its  gamtm  as  yellow^ 

Astmet  omrils  <m  its  bnes  the  birk, 
Tbe  apple  fiae  the  rock  m  mdUioir. 

Fair  wu  tiij  loTe^  fair  fair  indeed  thy  lore. 
In  floweiy  hands  thou  him  didst  fetter; 
I  Though  he  was  Ikir  and  weil  beloyed  again, 
'      Than  me  he  nerer  Ined  thee  better. 

|i  Boflk  TB,  then  haak,  mj  boaoBgr  bonny  bride, 

Bnak  jb,  buak  j^  mj  winsome  manow, 
J  Bosk  je,  and  lne  me  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
[      And  think  nae  mair  on  the  Bnes  of  Yaixow. 

I  C.  How  can  I  bosk  a  bonny  bonny  bride, 

How  can  I  busk  a  winsome  marrow, 
I  How  loe  him  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
'      That  slew  my  lore  on  the  Braes  of  Tarrow. 

I  0  Yairow  fields !  may  nerer  nerer  rain, 
Nor  dew  thy  tender  blossoms  corer. 
For  then  was  basely  sUun  my  lore, 
I      My  loTS^  as  he  had  not  bemi  a  lorer. 

The  boy  pat  on  his  robes,  his  robes  of  green. 

His  purple  Test,  "twas  my  ain  sewing, 
Ah!  wretdied  me!  I  little  little  kenned 

He  was  in  theae  to  meet  his  ruin. 

The  boy  took  oat  his  milk-white  milk-white  steed, 

Unheedfol  of  my  dule  and  socrow, 
But  e'er  the  to-fall  of  the  night 

He  lay  a  eoipae  en  the  Braes  of  Yanow. 

Mudi  I  rejoiced  that  waef al  waeful  day ; 

I  sang,  my  roice  the  woods  retuming. 
Bat  lang  ere  night  the  spear  was  flown 

That  slew  my  Ioto,  sad  left  me  mourning. 

What  cu  my  barbarous  barbarous  father  do, 

Bat  with  his  cruel  lage  pursue  me  I 
Hy  lofer's  blood  is  on  thy  spear. 

How  canst  thou,  barbarous  man,  then  woo  me ! 

^Tj»Wy  iisteiB  may  be  may  be  proad ; 

With  cmel  and  ungentle  sooffin, 
Hay  Md  me  seek  on  Yarrow  Braes 

kly  lover  nailed  in  his  ooflhi. 

My  brother  Douglas  may  upbraid,  upbraid. 
And  striTe  with  threatenmg  words  to  mote  me, 

My  lofer's  blood  is  on  thy  spear. 
How  canst  thou  erer  bid  me  lore  thee  t 

Yw^/es,  pvepaie  the  bed,  the  bed  of  lore. 

With  bridal  sheets  my  body  oorer, 
UDhar,  ye  bridal  maids,  the  door, 

1^  in  the  expected  husband  lorer. 

Bat  who  the  expected  husband  husband  is  t 
His  hands,  methinks,  are  bathed  in  slaughter. 

Ah  me  I  what  ghastly  spectre's  yon, 
Comes,  in  his  pale  shroud,  bleeding  after ! 

^e  as  he  is,  here  lay  him  lay  him  down, 
^  0  lay  his  cM  head  on  my  pillow : 
Take  afftake  aff  thew)  bridal  weeds. 
And  crown  my  eaieful  head  with  willow. 

P*Je  thoQi^  thou  art,  yet  best  yet  bert  hdored, 
0  ooold  my  waimth  to  lift  restore  thee  ! 

Ted  lie  all  nig^t  between  my  breai^ 
No  youth  lay  erer  there  befon  thee. 

P*ie  palc^  indeed,  O  lovely  lovely  youth, 

Foi|ife^  foigive  ao  foul  a  aUughte^ 
A&d  he  an  night  between  my  breasts, 

Noyoath  shall  ever  lie  there  after. 

-4.  Return,  return,  O  mournful  mournful  bride, 

Return  and  diy  thy  useless  sorrow : 
Thy  lover  heeds  noo^t  of  thy  sighs. 

He  lies  a  coipee  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 


Song. 

Ye  shepherds  of  this  pleasant  vale. 

Where  Yarrow  streams  along, 
Forsake  your  rural  toils,  and  join 

In  my  triumphant  song. 

She  grants,  she  yields ;  one  heavenly  smile 

Atones  her  long  delays. 
One  happy  minute  crowns  the  pains 

Of  many  suilering  daya 

Raise,  raise  the  victor  notes  of  joy, 

These  suffering  days  are  o'er ; 
Love  satiates  now  his  boundless  wish 

From  beauty's  boundless  store: 

No  doubtful  hopei^  no  anxious  fears, 

This  rising  cidm  dntroy  \ 
Now  every  proqiect  smiles  around, 

All  opening  into  joy. 

The  sun  with  double  lustre  shone 

That  dear  oonsenting  hour, 
Brightened  each  hill,  and  o*er  eadi  Vale 

New  floured  every  flower : 

The  gales  their  gentle  sig^  withhdd. 

No  leaf  was  seen  to  move, 
The  hovering  songsters  round  weie  nmtc^ 

And  Ironuer  hushed  the  greva 

the  hills  and  dales  no  more  leeound 

The  lambkin's  tender  cry ; 
Without  one  murmur  Yanow  atole 

In  dimpling  silence  by : 

All  naturo  seemed  in  still  icpose 

Her  voice  atone  to  heaiv 
That  gently  loUed  the  tuneful  wave. 

She  spoke  and  blessed  my  ear. 

Take,  take  whate'er  of  bliss  or  joy 

You  fondly  fancy  mine ; 
Whate'er  of  joy  or  bUss  I  boast, 

LoTe  renders  whoUy  thine : 

The  woods  stmck  up  to  the  soft  gale. 

The  leaves  were  seen  to  move. 
The  feathered  choir  resumed  their  voice, 

And  wonder  fiUed  the  grove ; 

The  hills  and  dales  again  resound 

The  lambkins'  tender  oy. 
With  aU  his  murmurs  Yarrow  triUed 

The  song  of  triumph  by ; 

Above,  beneath,  around,  all  on 

Was  verdure,  beauty,  sons ; 
I  snatched  her  to  my  trembung  breast. 

All  nature  joyed  along. 

Song, 

Ah,  the  poor  shq>herd's  mournful  fate. 

When  doomed  to  love  and  doomed  to  languish. 
To  bear  the  soomful  fkir  one's  hate. 

Nor  dare  disclose  his  anguish! 
Yet  eager  looks  and  dying  sighs 

Mv  secret  soul  discover, 
WhUe  rapture,  trembling  through  mine  eyes. 

Reveals  how  mu^  X  lore  her. 
The  tender  glance,  the  reddening  cheek, 

O'erspread  with  rising  blusheiH 
A  thousaiid  various  ways  they  speak 

A'tikousand  various  wishes. 

For,  oh  1  that  form  so  heavenly  &ir. 
Those  languid  eyes  so  sweetly  smilinjr. 

That  artless  blush  and  modest  airl 
So&taUybeguUing; 
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Thj  eTet7  look,  uiil  eTorir  gnct. 

So  chmim,  whene'er  1  view  thee. 
Tit)  death  o'etUke  me  io  (he  uhane, 

Still  will  my  bona  pursue  thee. 
Then,  when  my  tedioua  houn  are  iiu< 

Be  thia  Ijut  blessing  giren, 
IjOW  »t  thy  feet  to  breathe  my  laat, 

And  die  in  tight  o(  hearen. 


of  Hie  eighteenth  centurj  inrpasscd  nil  Samvel 
JoHNBOM.  Hii  vnrious  worka,  with  their  lenten- 
L*  morality  and  liigli 'Hounding  eonoroua  ])criodi 
ii  manly  character  and  appearance— his  great 
Tirtoea  and  strong  prejndii'ea— hi>  early  and  Uivtie 
tIruBglea,  illuatrating  hia  own  noble  Tcrac — 
Slow  riaes  worth  by  poverty  dcpreaMHl — 


hii  lore  of  argument  and  andety,  into  which  h« 
poured  the  treaaurei  of  a  rich  and  full  mind — hia 
wit,  repartee,  and  brow-beating— his  rough  mannera 
and  kuid  hatrt — bis  curioua  buuoeliold,  in  which 
were  congregated  the  lame,  blind,  and  despised — his 
very  looks,  gesticulation,  and  dress — ^bavc  all  been 
brought  10  Tividly  before  us  by  bis  biographer,  Bo«- 
well,  that  to  readers  of  every  class  Johiuon  ia  h 
well  known  as  a  member  of  their  own  family.  Hi* 
hea*y  form  aeGnu  still  to  haunt  ITlect  Street  and  tU 
Sjtrand,  and  be  hoi  stamped  his  memory 
mote  iilandi  of  the  Hebride*.     '     "' 


,         .  P»- 

.'uliar  style.  He  banished  fbr  a  long  period  vn 
naked  limplicit;  of  Swift  and  tlic  idiooutie  gtMM 
of  Addison ;  he  depressed  the  litetatnie  and  fOttrf 
of  imagination,  while  he  elerated  that  of  the  nudw- 
itanding;  he  hosed  criticism  on  strong  ifiMli  and 
soUd  jndgment,  not  on  scholastic  subtleUea  and  m- 
flnement ;  and  though  some  of  the  higher  qnattUCi 
and  attributes  of  genius  eluded  his  grasp  and^ltat- 
vatlon,  the  withering  scorn  and  invective  with  iMA 

'  all  aflbcted  scntimenUlism,  imrotnlUn 

Itfa&l 


introduced  a  pure  and  heall 
and  invigorvtingatmaipliere  into  the  crowded  walks 
of  literature,  Tbcic  are  solid  and  substantial  bene- 
fits which  should  weigli  down  errors  of  taste  or  the 
caprices  of  a  temperament  conatitutionolly  prone  to  j 
melancholy  and  ill  health,  and  which  was  little 
sweetened  by  prosperity  or  applause  at  that  period  ! 
of  life  when  the  habits  arc  formed  and  tlie  manner* 
become  permanent  As  a  man,  Jolinaon  was  an 
admirable  representative  of  the  Englishman — as  an 
author,  his  course  was  singularly  piirc,  high-minded, 
and  independent  He  cuuld  buaat  with  mare  truth 
than  Burke,  that  '  lie  lind  no  nrts  hut  manly 
At  every  (tcp  in  his  progress  his  passport  was  talent 
and  vittne ;  and  when  the  royal  countenance  and 
fitvour  were  at  length  extended  to  him,  it  was  but  i 
ratification  by  the  suvemign  of  the  wishes  and  opi- 
nions entertiuned  by  the  best  and  wisest  <d  the 

Johnson  was  bom  at  Lichfield,  September  18, 
ITU9.  His  father  was  a  book aeUer.  and  in  circoiB- 
Btancei  that  enabled  him  to  give  his  son  a  good  edu- 
cation. Inhisnineteenth  yearhewasplnccdM  ~ 
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severe  morality  and  pathos  with  which  the  contem- 
plativepoet 

Expatiates  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  num. 

Tho  peculiarity  of  Javenal,  according  to  Johnson's 
own  definition,  *is  a  mixture  of  gaiety  and  stateli- 
ness,  of  pointed  sentences  and  dedunatory  grandeur.' 
He  had  less  reflection  and  less  moral  dignity  than 
his  English  imitator. 

The  other  poetical  pieces  of  Johnson  are  short  and 
occasional ;  but  his  beautiful  Prologue  on  the  open- 
ing of  Drury  Lane,  and  his  lines  on  the  death  of 
LcTetti  are  in  his  best  manner. 


{Ftrm  the  VcmiUff  qf  Human  WuhcaJ] 

Let  obsenration,  with  extensiye  view, 
Surrey  mankind,  from  China  to  Peru ; 
Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife. 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life ; 
Then  say  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate, 
O'erspread  with  snares  the  clouded  maze  of  fate, 
Where  waTcring  man,  betrayed  by  renturous  pride, 
To  tread  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide ; 
As  treacherous  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude. 
Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  airy  good. 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice, 
Rules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant  voice. 
How  nations  sink,  by  darling  schemes  oppressed. 
When  vengeance  listens  to  the  fool's  request. 
Fate  wings  with  every  wish  the  afflictive  dart, 
Each  gift  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art, 
With  fifktal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows. 
With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows, 
Impeadiraent  stops  the  speaker's  powerful  breath. 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 

But  scarce  observed,  the  knowing  and  the  bold, 
Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  gold ; 
Wide-wasting  pest  1  that  rages  unconflned. 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind ; 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  ruffian  draws. 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws ; 
WeiSth  heaped  on  wiiblth,  nor  truth  nor  safety  buys, 
Tlie  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise. 

Let  history  tell  where  rival  kings  command, 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  maddened  land ; 
When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword. 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord ; 
Low  skulks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  power. 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
Untouched  his  cottage,  and  his  slumbers  sound. 
Though  confiscation's  vultures  hover  round.    *    * 

Unnumbered  suppliants  crowd  preferment's  gate, 
Athirst  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great ; 
Delusive  fortune  hears  the  incessant  call, 
tliey  mount,  they  shine,  evaporate,  and  fall. 
On  every  stage,  the  foes  of  peace  attend. 
Hate  doffS  their  flight,  and  insult  mocks  their  end. 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  sinking  statesman's  door 
Pours  in  the  mommff  worshipper  no  more ; 
For  growing  names  uie  weekly  scribbler  lies. 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies ; 
From  eveiy  room  descends  the  painted  face. 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place. 
And  smoked  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold. 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold ; 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  erery  line 
Heroic  worth,  benevolence  divine ; 
The  form  distorted  justifies  the  fall, 
And  detestation  rids  the  indicant  wall. 

But  will  not  Britain  hear  toe  last  appeal, 
Sign  her  foes'  doom,  or  guard  her  favourites'  zeal  { 
T&ough  freedom's  sons  no  more  remonstrance  rings, 
D^rading  nobles  and  controlling  kings ; 


Our  supple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throats. 
And  ask  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes ; 
With  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale. 
Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  rail. 

In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand. 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  consign ; 
Throush  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine ; 
Turned  by  his  nod  tiie  stream  of  honour  flows. 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows : 
Still  to  new  heights  his  rsstless  wishes  tower ; 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  poww  advances  powv ; 
Till  conquest  unresisted  ceased  to  please, 
And  ri^ts  submitted,  left  him  none  to  seixe. 
At  length  his  sovereign  frowns — the  train  of  stale 
Mark  tiie  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hate : 
Where'er  he  turns  he  meets  a  stranj^s  eyej, 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  hii  rollowen  fly ; 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state, 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plate, 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board. 
The  liveried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppressed. 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest. 
Grief  aids  disease,  remembered  folly  stin^ 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  &ith  of  kmgs. 

Speak  thou,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace  rspios^ 
Shall  Wolsey's  wealth,  with  Wolsey's  end  be  thine  t 
Or  liv'st  tiiou  now,  with  safer  pride  content. 
The  wisest  Justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent  1 
For  why  did  Wolsey  near  the  steeps  of  fate. 
On  weak  foundations  raise  the  enormous  weight! 
Why,  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortime's  blow. 
With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulfs  below. 

What  gave  great  Villiers  to  the  assassin's  knife. 
And  fixed  disease  on  Harley's  closing  life! 
What  murdered  Wentworth,  and  what  exiled  Hyds^ 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  allied ! 
What,  out  their  wish  indulged  in  courts  to  shine, 
And  power  too  great  to  keep,  or  to  resign  !     *      * 

The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show. 
The  ravished  standard,  and  the  captive  foe, 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  gazettes  pompous  tale. 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Such  bribes  the  rapid  Greek  o'er  Asia  whirled. 
For  such  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  world ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine, 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine ; 
This  power  has  praise,  that  virtue  scarce  can  warm. 
Till  fame  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Yet  reason  frowns  on  war's  unequal  game. 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name. 
And  mortgaged  states  their  grandisires  wnsaths  xegreti 
From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt ; 
Wreaths  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  right  convey 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 

On  what  foundations  stands  the  warrior's  pride. 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field  ; 
Behold  surrounding  kmgs  their  power  combine. 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vaiE} 
'  Think  nothing  gained,'  he  cries, '  till  nought 
On  Moscow's  mAU  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.' 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stem  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 
And  winter  bMricades  the  realms  of  frost ; 
He  comes,  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  courM  delay ; 
1  Hide,  blushing  gloxy,  hide  Pultowa's  day : 
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The  Taaqnuhed  hero  lesres  liu  broken  bAods, 
And  allows  his  miseries  in  distent  huds ; 
Condemned  »  needj  sapplieant  to  wait, 
While  Indies  interpoee,  and  slaves  debate. 
Bat  did  not  cfaanoe  at  length  her  error  mend  t 
Did  no  flibTerted  empin  maik  his  end  f 
Did  rival  monarehs  giro  the  fatal  wound. 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  1 
His  fail  was  destined  to  a  banen  strand, 
A  pettj  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  poiat  a  motal,  or  adoin  a  tale.* 

All  times  their  scenes  of  pompons  woes  aflbrd, 
From  Persia's  tyrant,  to  Bayaria's  lord. 
In  gaj  hottiUtj  and  barbarous  pride, 
With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  side, 
Great  Xerxes  eame  to  seize  the  certain  prey. 
And  starves  exhausted  regions  in  his  way ; 
Attendant  flattery  counts  his  myriads  o'er. 
Till  eoonted  myrmds  soothe  his  pride  no  more ; 
Fresh  praise  is  tried  till  madness  fires  the  mind, 
The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind ; 
New  pewem  are  claimed,  new  powers  are  stUl 

bestowed. 
Till  rode  resistance  lops  the  spreading  god ; 
The  daimg  Greeks  deride  the  martial  show. 
And  heM  their  vallcnrs  with  the  gaudv  foe ; 
The  insulted  sea  witn  humbler  thoughts  he  gains, 
A  single  skiff  to  spetd.  his  flight  remains ; 
The  encumbered  oar  scarce  leaves  the  dr»sded  coast 
Throngjh  puiple  billows  and  a  floating  host.      *    * 

£kilai9e  my  life  with  multitude  of  days. 
In  health,  aikd  BJckness,  thus  the  suppliant  pnys ; 
Hides  from  himself  his  stete,  and  shuns  to  know. 
That  life  protracted,  is  |»rotracted  wo. 
Time  hoveis  o*er,  impatient  to  destroy. 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy : 
la  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  pour. 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flower ; 
With  listlen  eyes  the  dotard  fiews  the  store. 
He  views  and  wonders  that  they  please  no  more ; 
Now  pall  the  tasteless  meats,  and  joyless  wines. 
And  lazniy  with  nfjla  her  slave  resigns. 
Appnadi,  ye  minsMs,  try  the  soothing  strain, 
Kflnse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain : 
No  sounds,  alas  I  would  touch  the  impervious  ear. 
Though  dancing  mounteins  witnessed  Orpheus  near ; 


*  To  diow  hoir  admlnUj  Johnson  hss  Imitated  this  part 
of  JoTtnal,  applying  to  the  modern  hero,  Charies  XII.,  what 
the  Bainaa  aatixiat  directed  against  Hannibal,  we  auijoin  a 
litenl  vR#an  of  the  words  of  Jurenal:—' Weigh  Hannibal— 
how  Bfiany  pounds'  weight  will  ymx  find  in  that  consummate 
fncnl?  This  la  the  man  whom  AfHca,  wadied  by  the 
Xooririi  seat  and  stretching  to  the  warm  Nile,  cannot  contain. 
Agifai,  la  addttlon  to  Ethiopia,  and  other  dephant-breeding 
oooDtriea,  Spain  is  added  to  his  empire.  Ete  Jumps  over  the 
l^wpoes;  in  rain  nature  opposed  to  him  the  Alps  with  their 
fBOWB;  he  aavered  the  rocks,  and  rent  the  mountains  with 
vinegar.  Now  he  reaelkes  Italy,  yet  he  detennlnes  to  go  farther : 
**  Nothing  is  done,"  says  he,  '*  nniess  with  our  Panic  soldiers  we 
teesk  down  their  gates,  and  I  plant  my  standard  In  the  midst 
of  Saborra  (street).  O  what  a  flgore,  and  what  a  line  piotnre 
he  wsaU  Bakia,  the  one- eyed  genqcal,  canried  by  the  GetnUan 
hnte!  What,  after  all,  waa  the  end  of  it?  AUwforgloryl 
this  i«7  man  la  ranted,  and  flies  headhmg  into  banishment, 
•ad then  the  great  and  wonderful  commander  sits  like  apoor 
dependent  at  the  paUoe  door  of  a  king,  tiU  it  please  the 
Rthynian  tyrant  to  awake.  That  life,  which  had  so  long 
diitarbed  all  human  aflkirs,  was  brought  to  an  end,  not  by 
svords,  nor  stones,  nor  darts,  but  by  that  redresser  of  Canne, 
■nd  aTBovBr  of  the  blood  that  had  been  shed-a  ring.*  Go, 
nsdauui;  hnry  over  the  saTSge  Alps,  to  please  the  scbool- 
hojs,  sad  beeome  their  sobject  of  declamation !" * 


*  It  win  heraeoileeted  that  Hannibal,  to  prevent  his  falltaig 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  swallowed  poison,  which  he 
csnied  In  a  ring  OS  Ida  finger. 


Nor  lute  nor  lyre  his  feeble  powers  att^d, 
Nor  sweeter  music  of  a  virtuous  friend. 
But  everlasting  dictates  crowd  his  tongue. 
Perversely  grave,  or  positivelv  wrong. 
The  still  returning  tale,  and  lingering  jest. 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece,  and  pampered  guest. 
While  growing  hopes  scarce  awe  the  gathering 

sneer. 
And  scarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear ; 
The  watchful  guests  still  hint  the  last  offence. 
The  daughtei^s  petulance^  the  son's  expense. 
Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treacherous  skill. 
And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  his  will. 

Unnumbered  maladies  his  joints  invade. 
Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade ; 
But  unextinguished  avarice  still  remains. 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains  ; 
He  turns,  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hands, 
His  bondjB  of  debt,  and  mortgam  of  lands ; 
Or  views  his  coffers  with  suspicions  eyes. 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  diea 

But  giant  the  virtues  of  a  temperate  prime. 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime ; 
An  age  that  melts  with  unperoeived  decay, 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away ; 
Whose  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears. 
Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cheen ; 
The  general  favourite  as  the  general  friend ; 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  f 

Yet  even  on  this  her  load  misfortune  flings. 
To  press  the  weaiy  minutes'  flagging  wingi ;    ' 
New  sorrow  rises  as  the  dav  returns, 
A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
Now  kindred  merit  fills  the  sable  bier. 
Now  lacerated  friendship  claims  a  tear. 
Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay. 
Still  drops  some  joy  from  withering  life  away ; 
New  forms  arise,  and  difllerent  views  engage. 
Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage, 
TiU  pitving  nature  mgns  the  Uwt  release. 
And  bids  afflicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom  hours  like  these  await. 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulfs  of  fitte. 
From  Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  descend. 
By  Solon  cautioned  to  regard  his  end. 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise. 
Fears  of  the  bnsve,  and -follies  of  tiie  wisel 
From  BCarlb'rough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow. 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show.      *      * 

Where,  then,  shall  hope  and  fear  their  objects 
find! 
Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  f 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  t 
Must  no  dislike  alann,  no  wishes  rise, 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  I 
Inquirer,  cease ;  petitions  yet  remain, 
Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice^ 
Safe  in  his  power,  whose  eyes  discern  aAur 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer. 
Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest. 
Secure  whate'er  he  gives,  he  gives  Uie  best. 
Yet  when  the  sense  of  ss^cred  presence  fires. 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires. 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healtbdful  mind. 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  laith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 
Counts  death  kind  nature's  signal  of  retreat : 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordun. 
These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain ; 
With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 
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Prologve  tpoken  ly  Mr  Oarriek,  <A  the  opening  of  the 
Theatre  in  Dmry  Leene,  in  1747. 

When  Leuning's  trivmph  e'er  her  barbarous  foes 
First  reared  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  rose ; 
Each  change  of  manj-coloured  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  <and  then  imagined  new : 
Existehce  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign. 
And  pantinff  time  toiled  after  him  in  vain : 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  truth  impressed. 
And  unresisted  passion  stormed  the  breast. 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school. 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule; 
Hu  studious  patience  and  laborious  art. 
By  regular  appx>ach  essayed  the  heart : 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays, 
For  those  who  dunt  not  censure,  scarce  could  praise. 
A  mortal  bom,  he  met  the  genenJ  doom. 
But  left,  like  Esypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tonlb. 

The  wits  of  Cmtfles  found  easier  ways  to  fame. 
Nor  wished  for  Jonsoo's  art,  or  Shakspeaie's  flame ; 
Themselves  they  studied,  as  4hey  felt  they  writ. 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend ; 
They  pleased  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspired  to  lasting  praise. 
And  proudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  future  days : 
Their  cause  was  general,  their  supports  were  strong, 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was  long ; 
Till  shame  resained  the  post  that  sense  betrayed, 
And  viUue  ciuled  oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Then  crushed  by  rules,  and  weakened  as  refined, 
For  years  the  power  of  Tragedy  declined :  * 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept. 
Till  declamation  roared,  whilst  passion  slept ; 
Yet  still  did  virtue  -deign  the  stage  to  tread ; 
Philosophy  remaaned,  though  nature  fled. 
But  forced  at  length  her  ancient  reign  to  quit. 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  wit : 
Exulting  foll^  hailed  the  joy&l  day. 
And  Pantomime  and  song  confirmed  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage. 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  stage  1 
Peihape,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore, 
New  Behns,  new  D'Urfeys,  yet  remain  m  store ; 
Perha^  where  Lear  has  raved,  and  Hamlet  died. 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride ; 
Perharn  (for  who  can  guess  the  efiects  of  chance  t) 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  may  danoe. 

Hard  is  his  lot,  that,  here  by  fortune  placed. 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste ; 
With  eveiy  meteor  of  ci^rioe  must  play, 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubble  of  the  day. 
Ah!  let  not  censure  tenn  our  fate  our  choice, 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice ; 
The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give, 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 
As  tjrrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die ; 
^Tis  yours  this  night  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  nature  and  reviving  sense ; 
To  chase  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp  of  show. 
For  useful  mirth  and  solitary  wo, 
Bid  Scenic  Virtue  form  the  risinff  age, 
And  Truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  stage. 

On  Ae  Deedk  tfDr  RcbeH  Zewft— 4783. 

Condemned  to  hope's  delusive  mine. 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 
By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline. 

Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year. 

See  Levett  to  &e  grave  descend, 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere. 

Of  eveiy  firiendlesi  name  the  friend. 


Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye. 
Obscurely  wise  and  coarsely  kind ; 

Nor,  lettered  anrogance,  denv 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrenned. 

When  fainting  nature  called  for  aid. 
And  hovering  death  prepared  the  bluw. 

His  vigorous  remedy  displayed 
The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery's  darkest  cavern  kno?m. 

His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopelesn  anguish  pour^  his  groan. 

And  lonely  want  retired  to  die. 

No  summons  mocked  by  chill  delay. 
No  petty  gain  disdained  by  pride ; 

The  modeet  wants  of  eveiy  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round. 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 

And  sure  the  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employed. 

The  busy  day—^the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by  ; 
His  frame  was  firm — Us  powers  were  brieht, 

Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  ni^ 

Then  with  no  fier^  throbbing  pain. 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 

WILLIAM  COLLINS. 

None  of  our  poets  have  lived  more  under  the 
'  ikiey  influences  of  imagination  tiian  that  exqoiiite 
bat  ill-fated  bard,  Collins.  His  worlcs  are  imbued 
with  a  fine  ethereal  fancy  and  purity  of  taste ;  and 
though,  like  tlie  poems  of  Gray,  they  are  small  in 
number  and  amount,  they  are  rich  in  vivid  imageiy 
and  beaatiAil  description.  His  history  is  brief  but 
painf^  William  Collins  was  the  son  of  a  retpecfe- 
able  tradesman,  a  hatter,  at  Chichester,  where  he 
was  bom  on  Christmaa  day,  1720.  In  his  '  Ode  to 
Pity,'  Uie  poet  alludes  to  his  '  native  plaina,'  which 
are  bounded  by  the  South  Down  hills,  and  to  tiie 
snudl  river  Arun,  one  of  the  streama  of  Sussex,  near 
which  Otway,  also,  was  bom. 

But  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 
To  old  Ilissus'  distant  side ! 

Deserted  stream  and  mute  1 
Wild  Arun,  too,  has  heard  thv  strains, 
And  Echo  'midst  my  native  plains 

Been  soothed  by  Pity's  lute. 

Collins  received  a  learned  education,  in  which  he 
was  aided  by  pecuniary  assistance  fh>m  his  nnck^ 
Colonel  Martin,  stationed  with  his  rotUnent  fai 
Flanders.  While  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxfeid,  he 
published  his  Oriental  Ecbguet,  which,  to  tiie  dit- 
grace  of  the  university  and  the  literaiy  pnUic,  weie 
wholly  neglected.  Meeting  shortly  aflerwaida  with 
some  repidse  or  indignity  at  the  uniYeraity,  he  and- 
denly  quitted  Oxford,  and  repured  to  London,  fliO 
of  high  hopes  and  magnifloent  schemes.  His  toam- 
ing  was  extensive,  but  he  wanted  steadinets  df  pur- 
pose and  application.  Two  years  itfterwardi«  in 
1746,  he  published  his  Odes,  which  were  pvatSbMtd 
by  Millar  the  bookseller,  but  failed  to  attract  at- 
tention. Collins  sunk  under  the  disappointment! 
and  became  still  more  indolent  and  dissipated.  The 
flne  promise  of  his  youth,  his  ardour  and  ambitioiw 
melted  away  under  this  banef\il  and  depressing  in- 
fluence. Once  again,  however,  he  strung  hif  lyM 
with  poetical  enthusiasm.  Thomson  died  in  1747^ 
CoUina  seems  to  have  known  and  loved  him,  and  hi 
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'  boonuKd  Ilia  in«m<iiy  witli  ao  Ode,  which  is  cer- 
'  Uinljr  one  of  tlie  flueit  eleirUc  productiont  in  the 
I  Unpaage.  Amonft  hia  &iend«  wu  abo  Home,  the 
,  Kudior  of  '  Douitlu,'  to  whom  he  adilreiK<l  nn 
I  <Ue,  whicli  una  found  unflDished  ifler  his  deattt, 
I '  on  the  Supatliliima  of  Iht  ItlgUandM,  lie  lov«d  to 
j<  dwdl  on  tbeie  ilini  uid  viiionary  objccti,  and  tlie 
I,  compliment   he   pays   to  Tuao,  may   bu   ■ppliL'd 

cquoUy  to  himietf — 
I '       PreT&iling  po«t,  whoce  undoubting  mind 
I  i      Belitred  the  m^c  wanden  which  he  tang- 
j  i  At  thii  period,  Collini  menu  to  hdve  cooteanplnted 
I '  A  ynmej  to  Scotland — 

I       The  time  Khali  come  when  I  perbapt  may  tniu\ 
{ '       Yaur  lowlj  gleiia  o'erhung  with  upreaJinK  broom  ; 
.  I       Or  o'er  yonr  nretcbing  heath)  by  Fancy  led ; 
{]       Oc  a'er  your  mountoiuii  creep  in  awful  jilooiul 
I '      Then  will  I  dreu  once  more  the  faded  flower, 
'       Where  Jonion  sat  in  Dnimmond'n  claiaic  fbiulo  ; 
li       Or  crop  from  Teviutdale  «ch  lyric  flower, 
li       And  mourn  on  Varrow'a  bank.-,  where  Willy'i  laid. 
In  the  midat  of  tlic  poct'a  diffliiiltiea  and  diatrcaaea, 
hia  uDcIc  died  and  leR  him  X2000 ;  *  a  auni,'  auya 
Jobnaon,  'which  Collins  could  acarcely  think  ex- 
haoitible.  and  which  he  did  not  live  to  exliuuat.' 
He  repaid  Millar  the  bookseller  tlie  Ion  sustained 
by  the  publication  of  hia  *  Udei ;'  and  buying  up  the 
Tcnuuning  copies,  committed  theiii  all  to  the  flamca. 
He  becauue  atill  more  irrc([ular  in  his  habits,  and 
sink  into  a  state  uf  nervous  imbecihty.    All  liiipc 
and  exertion  had  fled.    .Tohnaon  met  him  one  day, 
carrying  with  him  ai  he  tiavellcd  on  Entrliah  Testa- 
ment.   *  I  hsTe  but  one  book,'  aaiil  CuUina,  '  bnt  it 
is  Uw  best'    In  bt*  latter  days  he  was  tended  by 
hia  akter  in  Chichester;  bnt  it  wbj  necessary  at  one 
time  to  coatloe  Um  in  a  lunatic  asylum.    He  used, 
wbeo  at  liberty,  to  wander  day  and  night  amon^ 
the  tUItt  and  cloisters  of  Chichester  cathedral,  sc- 
companying  the  music  with  loud  soba  and  moans 
Death  at  length  came  to  his  relief,  and  in  175G— al 
'  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  ten  years  after  the  pubti- 
EatioQ  of  his  immOTtal  works  —  his  troubled  and 
melancholy  career  was  terminated :  it  affords  une 
of  the  most  touching  examples  of  accomplished 
yooth  and  genius,  linked  to  nersanal  humiliation 
and  calamity,  that  thn>wi  its  Ughta  and  shad 
oar  literary  annals. 


IK  COLUm. 

C-ollins,  in  the  course  uf  one  gcDerHtiou,  without  any 
adventitious  aid  to  bring  them  into  notice,  were 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the 
language.  '  Silently  and  impcrceptiUy  they  had 
by  Hieir  own  buoyancy,  and  thdr  power  was 


lae,  though  the  want  of  human  interest  and  of 
ion  in  Collins's  poetry  prevent  ita  being  generally 
read.    The  '  Kcloguea'  are  free  from  tlie  occasional 
obscurity  and  remoteness  of  conception  that  hi  part 
pervade  the  '  (Jdcs,*  and  tlipy  charm  by  their  figu- 
rntiTc  hnguain:  and  descriptions,  the  limplicity  and 
beauty  of  their  dialogues  and  sentiments,  and  tlieir 
inuaiud  venification.    The  desert  scene  in  Hassan, 
Uie  Cwuel  Driver,  ia  a  flniahcd  picture— impressive 
and  even  appidllng  in  its  reality.    The  Ode  on  the  ' 
I'osaions,  and  that  oil  Etcning.  are  tho  flncrt  of 
hia  lyricid  works.     The  fonncr  ii  a  magnificent 
gallery  of  allegorical  paintings ;  and  tlic  poetical 
diction  ia  cijuslly  rich  with  the  conception.    No 
poet  has  made  more  use  of  metaphors  and  personi- 
ticutiiin.    H?  has  tndividualiscd  even  metaphysical 
pursuits,  which  he  terma  'the  ahadowy  tribes  of 
Mind."    Pity  is  presented  with  '  eyes  of  dewy  light* 
— a  (L-licitoua  upithvt ;  and  Danger  is  described  with 
tlic  boldness  and  diatinctncaa  of  aculpture — 
UaniRr,  whoce  limbs  of  ^ant  maulil 
What  mortal  eye  can  fixed  behold  ( 
Who  stalks  bin  round,  a  hideous  funn. 
Howling  amidst  tho  midnight  storm, 
Or  thnwH  hirn  uii  the  ridgy  Hleep 
Of  soiiic  louie  hanpiig  rock  tu  sleep. 

Eftiyae  It, — IIiumh;  or  lite  Cai»tl  Deirer. 


In  silrnt  IniTTor,  o'er  tho  boundleaa  wante. 
The  drircr  Hsuan  with  his  eaiuela  iHUt ; 
One  cruiw  of  wator  on  hia  back  he  bore. 


To  guard  hii  shaded  face  from  acorchine  in 
The  sultiy  sun  had  ^ined  the  middle  sky, 
And  not  a  tree  and  not  a  herb  was  nigh  ; 
The  beauts  with  pain  their  dusty  way  punup, 
Shrill  roared  the  winds,  and  dreaiy  was  the  view  I 
With  deanerate  mittow  wild,  the  alfrighted  man 
Thrice  sighed,  thiice  struck  his  hieant,  and  thus  began: 
■  Sod  was  the  hour,  and  lucklcM  waa  the  day, 
When  linit  from  Schirai'  walls  1  brut  my  way !' 

Ah  I  little  thought  I  of  the  blasting  wind, 
The  tbint  nr  pinching  hunger  that  I  And  i 
Itethiiik  thev,  Hassan!  where  shall  thint  assuage. 
When  fails  this  cruise,  his  unrelenting  lagel 
Soon  shall  this  scrip  its  prerious  load  resign. 
Then  what  but  tears  and  hunger  shall  be  thinet 

Ye  mute  campauions  of  my  tuili,  that  tjciii 
In  all  my  gricfa  a  more  than  equal  share  I 
Here,  where  no  springs  in  murmurs  break  away. 
Or  moaa-crowiieil  fnantaius  mitigate  the  day, 
lu  vaiu  ye  hofw  tlie  green  delight  to  know, 
Which  plains  mora  blesaed  or  verdant  vales  bestow; 
Here  rucks  alone  and  tasteless  sands  are  found. 
And  faint  and  sickly  winds  for  ever  howl  amund. 
'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  tha  day. 
When  first  friim  Schirai'  wall*  I  bent  my  way !' 
" '  '-  ■■■ "   ind  silver  which  persuade 

r  fatiguing  trade! 

M  the  Nlver  store, 

I  the  goMcn  ore  ; 
Yet  nicmey  li-mpts  ns  o'er  the  de«rt  brown. 
To  every  diitaiit  mart  and  wealthy  town. 
Full  oft  we  tempt  the  land,  and  ott  tho  sea; 
And  ore  Hc  only  yet  repud  by  thee  I 
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Ah !  whj  WM  rain  mo  attractiTe  made, 
Or  why  fond  man  bo  easily  betrayed ! 
Why  need  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  along, 
The  flentle  Toice  of  Peace,  or  Pleasure's  songf 
Or  wherefore  think  the  flowery  mountain's  side. 
The  fountain's  murmuis,  and  the  yalley's  pride ; 
Why  think  we  these  less  pleasing  to  bdiold 
Than  dreary  deserts,  if  they  lead  to  gold  f 
'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  I' 

O  cease,  my  fears  I    All  frantic  as  I  go. 
When  thought  creates  unnumbered  scenes  of  wo. 
What  if  the  lion  in  his  rage  I  meet ! 
Oft  in  the  dust  I  view  his  printed  feet ; 
And  fearful  oft,  whoi  Day's  declining  light 
Yields  her  pale  empire  to  the  mourner  Nikht, 
By  hunger  roused  he  scours  the  groaning  plain, 
Gaunt  woWes  and  sullen  tigers  in  his  train ; 
Before  them  Death  with  shrieks  directs  their  way. 
Fills  the  wild  yell,  and  leads  them  to  their  prey. 
'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 
When  first  from  Schiras'  walls  I  bent  my  way  I' 

At  that  dead  hour  the  silent  ant  shall  creep. 
If  aug^t  of  rest  I  find,  upon  my  sleep ; 
Or  some  swoln  serpent  twist  his  scales  around, 
And  wake  to  anguish  with  a  burning  wound. 
Thrice  happy  they,  the  wise  contented  poor. 
From  lust  of  wealth  and  dread  of  death  secure ! 
They  tempt  no  deserts,  and  no  griefii  they  find ; 
Peace  rules  the  day  where  reason  rules  the  mind. 
'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day,. 
When  first  from  Schiras'  walls  I  bent  my  way !' 

0  hapless  youth  I  for  she  thy  loye  hath  won, 
The  tender  Zara!  will  be  most  undone. 
Bix  swelled  my  heart,  and  owned  the  powerful  maid, 
When  fiut  she  dropped  her  tears,  as  thus  she  said  : 
'  Farewell  the  youth  whom  si^hs  could  not  detain. 
Whom  Zara's  oreaking  heart  implored  in  yain  I 
Yet  as  thou  go'st,  may  eyeiy  blast  arise 
Weak  and  unfelt  as  these  rejected  sighs ; 
Safe  o'er  the  wild  no  perils  may'st  thou  see. 
No  griefs  endure,  nor  weep,  false  youth  1  like  me.* 
'  0 !  let  me  safely  to  the  fkir  return. 
Say  with  a  kiss,  she  must  not,  shall  not  mourn ; 
01  let  me  teach  my  heart  to  lose  its  fears. 
Recalled  by  Wisdom's  roice  and  Zara's  tears.' 

He  said,  and  called  on  Heayen  to  bless  the  day 
When  back  to  Schiras'  walls  he  bent  his  way. 

Odt  Written  in  th€  Tear  1746. 

How  sleep  the  braye  who  sink  to  rest. 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest  I 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod. 
Than  Fancy's  feet  haye  eyer  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there. 

OdetoEvemng, 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song. 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear. 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs. 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 

Oh  nymph  reserycd,  while  now  the  bright-haired  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whoso  cloudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ethereal  woye, 

O'erhang  his  wayy  bed : 


Now  air  is  hushed,  saye  where  the  weak-eyed  ba 
With  short  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern  wii 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn. 

As  ofl  he  rises  midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum  : 
Now  teach  me,  maid  composed. 
To  breathe  some  softened  strain, 

Whose  numbers  stealing  through  thy  darkening 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit. 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loyed  return ! 

For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  Tamp 

The  fragrant  hours,  and  elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day. 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  i 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and  loyelier  still. 

The  pensiye  pleasures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  roye  some  wild  and  heathy  scene. 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary  dells. 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain, 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut 
That  from  the  mountain's  side 
Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods. 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discovered  spiT»<, 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  finders  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  ofl  he  n 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve  I 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light : 

While  sallow  autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves^ 
Or  Winter  yelling  through  the  troublous  air. 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train. 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes : 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  love  thy  favourite  name ! 

Ode  on  the  Ptutiom, 

ft 

When  Music,  heavenly  maidl  was  young. 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung. 
The  Passions  oil,  to  hear  her  shell. 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell ;  ^ 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting. 
Possessed  beyond  the  muse's  painting ; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined ; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired. 
Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  ins]>ired. 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round. 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  souml ; 
And  as  they  oft  had  heard  i^art 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art. 
Each,  for  madness  ruled  the  hour. 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  the  chords,  bewildered  laid  ; 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why. 
Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rushed,  his  eyes  on  fire 
In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings ; 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 
And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 
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With  wofiil  measures  wan  Despair, 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled ; 
A  flolemn,  strange,  and  minelcNl  air ; 
Twas  sad  bj  fits,  by  starts  ^was  wild. 

But  thou,  oh  Hope  I  with  eyes  so  fair, 

What  was  thy  Relighted  measure ! 

Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  loTely  scenes  at  distance  hail. 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  pfolong  ; 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song ; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsiye  roice  was  heanl  at  every  close  ; 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden 
hftir: 
And  longer  had  she  sung,  but  with  a  frown 

Revenge  impatient  roHC ; 
He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder  down, 

And,  with  a  withering  look. 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 

And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  bo  full  of  wo ; 

And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 

The  double  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 

Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Tet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien. 
While  each  stramed  ball  of  sight  seemed  bursting 
from  his  head. 

Thy  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fixed ; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state ; 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed. 
And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  called  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 

Pale  Sulanoioly  sat  retired. 

And  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat. 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet. 
Pooled  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul ; 

And  clashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 

Babblinff  runnels  joined  the  sound  ; 
Thraagfa  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure 
stole: 

Or  o'er  tome  haunted  streams  with  fond  delay. 

Round  »  holy  calm  diffusing. 

Lore  of  peace  and  lonely  musing. 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But  oh !  how  altered  was  its  sprightly  tone. 

When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 
Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 
Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew. 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 

The  hunter's  call,  to  Fawn  and  Dryad  known ; 

Theoak-crowned  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen , 
Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear. 

And  Sport  leaped  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial : 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 
Fint  to  the  livek^  pipe  his  hand  addressed ; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk,  awakening  viol, 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  roice  he  loved  the  best. 

They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain, 
They  saw,  in  Tempo's  vale,  her  native  maids. 

Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades, 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing : 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kissed  the  strings. 
Lore  framed  with  Mirth,  a  gay  fantastic  round, 
Lsose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound : 

And  h«,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay. 
Shook  thouMiid  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 


Oh  Music !  sphere-descended  maid. 
Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid, 
^^'hy,  goddess  !  why  to  us  denied, 
I^ay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside ! 
As  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower. 
You  learn  an  all-commanding  power; 
Thy  mimic  soul,  oh  nymph  endeared. 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart. 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art  1 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 
Warm,  energetic,  chanto,  sublime  I 
Thy  wonders  in  that  godlike  age 
Fill  thy  recording  sister's  page  ; 
'TIS  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale. 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age ; 
Even  all  at  once  together  found, 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound. 
Oh !  bid  your  vain  endeavours  cease, 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece ; 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state ; 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate. 

Ode  to  Liberty. 

STROPHE. 

Wlio  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife. 

And  call  in  solemn  sounds  to  life. 
The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spreading, 

Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue. 
At  once  the  breath  of  fear  and  virtue  shedding, 

Applauding  freedom  loved  of  old  to  view ! 
What  new  Alccus,  fancy-blessed, 
Shall  sing  the  sword,  in  myrtles  dressed. 

At  wisdom's  shrine  a  while  its  flame  concealing, 
(W^hat  place  so  fit  to  seal  a  deed  renowned !) 

Till  snc  her  brightest  lightning  round  revealing. 
It  leaped  in  glory  forth,  and  dealt  ncr  prompted  wound  1 
Oh  goddess,  in  that  feeling  hour. 

When  most  its  sounds  would  court  thy  ears, 
Let  not  my  shell's  misguided  powor, 

E'er  draw  thy  sad,  thy  mindful  tears. 
No,  freedom,  no  ;  I  will  not  tell 
How  Rome,  before  thy  face, 
With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant  statue  fell, 
Pushed  by  a  wild  and  artless  race 
From  oflT  its  wide  ambitious  base,  « 

W^hen  time  his  northern  eons  of  spoil  awoke. 

And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and  grace, 

With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke, 
And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousand  fragments 
broke. 

KPODE. 

Yet,  even  where'er  the  leant  appeared. 
The  admiring  world  thy  hand  revered  ; 
Still  'midst  the  scattered  states  around. 
Some  remnants  of  her  strength  were  found  ; 
They  saw,  by  what  escaped  the  storm. 
How  wondrous  rose  her  [»erfect  fonu  ; 
How  in  the  great,  the  laboured  whole. 
Each  mighty  master  poured  his  soul ; 
For  sunny  Florence,  seat  of  art, 
Beneath  her  vines  preserved  a  part. 
Till  they,  whom  science  loved  to  name, 
^Oh,  who  could  fear  it !)  quenched  her  flame. 
And,  lo,  a  humbler  relic  laid 
In  jealous  Pisa's  olive  shade  ! 
See  small  Marino  joins  the  theme. 
Though  least,  not  last  in  thy  esteem  ; 
Strike,  louder  strike  the  ennobling  strings 
To  those  whose  merchants'  sons  were  kings  ; 
To  him,  who,  decke(l  with  pearly  pride. 
In  Adria  weds  his  grecn-haircd  bride : 

•  la* 
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Hail  port  of  gloiy,  wealth  and  pleasore, 
Ne'er  let  me  change  this  Lydian  meagure ; 
Nor  e'er  her  former  pride  relate, 
To  sad  Ligoria's  bleeding  state. 
Ah,  no  1  more  pleased  thy  haunts  I  seek, 
On  wild  HeWetia's  mountains  bleak 
(Where,  when  the  faroured  of  thy  choice^ 
The  daring  archer  heard  thy  Toioe, 
Forth  from  his  eyiy  roused  in  dread. 
The  rayening  eagle  northwaid  fled) ; 
Or  dwell  in  willowed  meads  more  near. 
With  those  to  whom  thy  stork  is  dear : 
Those  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bruised. 
Whose  crown  a  British  queen  refused  I 
The  ma^c  works,  thou  feel'st  the  strains, 
One  holier  name  alone  remains ; 
The  perfect  spell  shall  then  avail. 
Hail,  nymph,  adored  by  Britain,  hail ! 

AMTIRIIOPHB. 

Beyond  the  measure  vast  of  thought. 
The  works  the  wizard  time  has  wrought  I 

The  Gaul,  'tis  held  of  antique  stoiy. 
Saw  Britain  linked  to  his  now  adverse  strand. 
No  sea  between,  nor  cliff  sublime  and  hoaxy, 
He  passed  with  unwet  feet  throu^  all  our  land. 
To  the  blown  Baltic  then,  they  say. 
The  wild  waves  found  another  way. 
Where  Orcas  howls,  his  wolfish  mountains  rounding ; 

Till  all  the  banded  west  at  once  'gain  rise, 
A  wide  wild  storm  even  Nature's  seu  confounding. 
Withering  her  giant  sons  with  strange  uncouth 

surprise. 

This  pillared  earth  so  firm  and  wide. 

By  winds  and  inward  labours  torn. 

In  thunders  dread  was  pushed  aside, 

And  down  the  shouldering  billows  borne. 

And  see,  like  gems,  her  laughing  train. 

The  little  isles  on  eveiy  side, 
Mona,  once  hid  from  those  who  search  the  miun, 

Where  thousand  elfin  shapes  abide. 
And  Wight  who  checks  the  westering  tide. 

For  thee  consenting  heaven  has  each  bestowed 
A  fair  attendant  on  her  sovereign  pride : 
To  thee  this  blessed  divorce  uie  owed. 
For  thou  hast  made  her  vales  thy  loved,  thy  last 
abode! 

#  6B00ND  SPODE. 

Then,  too,  'tis  said,  a  hoary  pile, 
'Midst  the  green  naval  of  our  isle, 
Thy  shrine  m  some  religious  wood, 
0  soul  enforcing  goddess,  stood  I 
There  oft  the  painted  native's  feet 
Were  wont  thy  form  celestial  meet : 
Though  now  with  hopeless. toil  we  trace 
Times  backward  rolls,  to  find  its  place ; 
Whether  the  fiery-tressed  Dane, 
Or  Roman's  self  o'ertumed  the  fane, 
Or  in  what  heaven  left  age  it  fell, 
'Twere  hard  for  modem  song  to  telL 
Yet  still,  if  truth  those  beams  infuse. 
Which  guide  at  once,  and  charm  the  muse. 
Beyond  yon  braided  clouds  that  lie. 
Paving  the  light  embroidered  sky ; 
Amidst  the  bright  pavilioned  plains. 
The  beauteous  model  still  remains. 
There  happier  than  in  islands  blessed. 
Or  bowers  by  spring  or  Hebe  dressed. 
The  chiefs  who  fill  our  Albion's  stoiy, 
In  warlike  weeds,  retired  in  glory, 
Hear  their  consorted  Dtuids  sing 
Their  triumphs  to  the  immortal  string. 

How  may  the  poet  now  unfold 
What  never  tongue  or  numbers  t^d  f 


How  learn  delighted,  and  amaaed. 
What  hands  unknown  that  fabric  lusedt 
Even  now,  before  his  favoiued  eyes. 
In  Gothic  pride  it  seems  to  rise  I 
Yet  Grecia's  graceful  orders  join. 
Majestic,  though  the  mixed  design ; 
The  secret  builder  knew  to  choose. 
Each  sphere  found  gem  of  richest  hues ; 
Whate'er  heaven's  purer  mould  contains^ 
When  nearer  suns  emblaze  its  yeins ; 
There  on  the  walls  the  patriots  sight 
May  ever  hang  with  fhah  delight. 
And,  graved  with  some  prophetic  rage. 
Read  Albion's  fame  through  eveiy  age. 

Ye  fonns  divine,  ye  laureate  band. 
That  near  her  inmost  altar  stand  I 
Now  soothe  her  to  her  blissful  train. 
Blithe  Concord's  social  form  to  gain : 
Concord,  whose  myrtle  wand  can  steep 
Eren  Anger's  blood-shot  eyes  in  sleep : 
Before  whose  breathing  bosom's  balm. 
Rage  drops  his  steel,  and  storms  grow  calm  ; 
Her  let  our  sires  and  matrons  hoar 
Welcome  to  Britain's  ravaged  shore ; 
Our  youths,  enamoured  of  the  £ur. 
Play  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair ; 
Tili,  in  one  loud  applauding  sound. 
The  nations  shout  to  her  around. 
0  how  supremely  art  thou  blest. 
Thou,  lady,  thou  shalt  rule  the  west  t 

Dirge  in  Oifmbdine, 

Sunt  by  GnnxRies  and  ABTntAoos  over  FrnsLB,  tupytmH 

to  be  dead. 

To  fiur  Fidele's  grassr  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  Tillage  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom, 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

No  wuling  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove. 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here. 
And  melting  yiigins  own  their  love. 

No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  seen. 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew ; 

The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green. 
And  dress  tny  grave  with  pearly  dew ; 

The  redbreast  oft  at  evening  houn 

ShaU  kindly  lend  his  little  aid. 
With  hoaiy  moss,  and  gathered  flowers. 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

When  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain. 
In  tempests  shake  thy  sylvan  cell. 

Or  midst  the  chase  on  every  plain, 
The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwelL 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore. 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 
Beloved  till  life  can  charm  no  more ; 

And  mourned  till  pity's  self  be  dead. 


The 


Ode  on  ihe  Death  of  Mr  fTumuon. 

of  the  faUowing  stenssa  is  suppowd  to  lie  on  th* 
Thsnw,  nor  Bjchmond. 


In  yonder  mye  a  Druid  lies, 

where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  waye ! 
The  year'b  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise. 

To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  graye  ! 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 
His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid. 

That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds. 
May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade. 
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id  in  her  band,  for  sceptre,  she  doM  wield 
r»T  birchen  sprays ;  with  anxious  fear  entwined, 
ith  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  filled ; 
id  steadtiuit  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  joined, 
fiiry  uncontrolled,  and  chastisement  unkindL 

nisflct  stole  was  o*er  her  shoulders  thrown ; 
russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air ; 
iras  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own  ; 
iras  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair! 
iras  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare ; 
id,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils  ranged  around, 
irough  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare ; 
r  thev  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 
thinlc,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on 
ground. 

beit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 

i  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  car ; 

>ody,  good  woman,  gossip,  n*auut,  forsooth, 

'  dame,  the  sole  a<lditiouH  she  did  hear ; 

?t  thene  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dear ; 

3  would  «f»tecu  him  act  as  mought  behove, 

ho  should  not  honoured  eld  with  these  revere ; 

•r  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove, 

there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title  loTe. 

le  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed, 
le  plr>dding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame ; 
hich,  ever  and  anon,  impelled  by  need, 
to  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came ; 
ch  favour  did  her  past  deportment  claim ; 
id,  if  n^ect  had  lavished  on  the  ground 
agme&t  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same ; 
T  wdl  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound, 
A  BB  it  wm  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she 
foimd* 

sIml  too,  ilie  knew,  and  well  of  each  could  speak, 

tal  im  Imt  garden  sipped  the  silvery  dew ; 

htn  ao  vain  flower  disclosed  a  gaudy  streak, 

il  hmbt  Ar  use  and  phTfic,  not  a  few, 

'pMj  ivnown,  within  those  borders  grew : 

la  luled  hasil,  pun-provoking  th^e, 

etk  ImiIid,  and  marigold  of  cheemil  hue : 

le  lowlr  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb ; 

more  I  iaiii  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to  rhyme. 

sre  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath*s  decent  ere, 
fmned  such  psalms  as  Stemhold  forth  did  mete ; 
winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave, 
it  in  her  garden  found  a  summer-seat : 
reet  melody !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
9w  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king, 
liile  taunting  foemen  did  a  song  entreat, 
II,  for  the  nonce,  untuning  every  string, 
nag  their  useless  lyres — small  heart  had  they  to 
sing. 

V  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore, 
Dd  passed  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed ; 
nd,  in  those  elfins'  cars  would  oft  deplore 
be  times,  when  truth  by  popish  rage  did  bleed, 
nd  tortuous  death  was  true  devotion's  meed ; 
nd  simple  faith  in  iron  chains  did  mourn, 
bat  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed ; 
nd  lawny  saints  in  smouldermg  flames  did  bum : 
dearest  Lord,  forefend  thilk  &ys  should  e*er  re- 
turn. 

I  elbow-chair  (like  that  of  Scottish  stem, 
f  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced, 
I  whkh,  when  he  receives  his  diadem, 
or  sovereign  prince  and  liefent  liege  is  placed) 
lie  matron  sat ;  and  some  with  rank  she  graced, 
lie  sooroe  of  children's  and  of  courtiers'  pride !) 
Bdresied  affinonte — for  vile  afironts  there  passed ; 
nd  waned  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride, 
love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 


Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  dosoy. 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raiM ; 
Some  with  xile  copper-priEe  exalt  on  hi^ 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise ; 
And  other  some  vritb  baleful  sprig  she  'frays : 
Eyen  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold. 
While  with  quaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she  swayi ; 
Forewarned,  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold. 
Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 

Lol  now  with  state  she  utters  her  command; 
Eftsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair. 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand. 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are, 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair : 
The  work  so  cav,  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
St  George's  hich  achievements  does  declare ; 
On  which  thilk  wight  that  has  y-gazing  been. 
Kens  the  forthcoming  rod — unpleasing  sight,  I  ween  I 

Ah  I  luckless  he,  and  bom  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  star !  it  irks  me  whilst  I  write ; 
As  erst  the  bard  by  MuUa's  silver  stream,* 
Oft,  as  he  told  of  deadly  dolorous  plight. 
Sighed  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite ; 
For  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  b<^n 
To  loose  the  brt^es,  the  stripling's  late  delight ; 
And  down  they  drop ;  appears  his  dainty  skin. 
Fair  as  the  furry  coat  of  whitest  eraiilin. 

O  mthful  scene !  when,  from  a  nook  obscure. 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see, 
All  playful  as  nhe  sat,  she  grows  demure ; 
She  finds  full  soon  her  wonted  s])irits  flee ; 
She  meditates  a  prayer  to  set  him  free ; 
Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dome  deny 
(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames  agree) 
To  her  sad  grief  that  swells  in  either  eye. 
And  wringfl  her  so  that  all  for  pity  she  could  die. 

No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  command ; 
And  hutlly  she  forbears,  through  awful  fear, 
To  rushen  forth,  and,  with  presumptuous  hand. 
To  stay  harsh  justice  in  its  mid  career. 
On  thee  Hhc  calls,  on  thee  her  parent  dear; 
(Ah !  too  remote  to  ward  the  shameful  blow !) 
She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near. 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow. 
And  gives  a  loose  at  last  to  unavailing  wo. 

But,  ah !  what  pen  his  piteous  plight  may  trace  1 
Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  explain — 
The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  face — 
The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amain — 
The  plenteous  shower  that  does  his  cheek  distain ! 
When  he,  in  abject  wise,  implores  the  dame, 
Ne  hopeth  aught  of  Hweet  reprieve  to  gain ; 
Or  when  from  high  she  levels  well  her  aim, 
And,  through  the  thatch,  his  cries  each  falling  stroke 
proclaim. 

But  now  Dan  Phoebus  gains  the  middle  sky. 
And  liberty  unban  her  prison  door ; 
And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly ; 
And  now  the  grassy  cirque  ban  covered  o'er 
With  boisterous  revel  rout  and  wild  uproar ; 
A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run. 
Heaven  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes  I  implore ; 
For  well  may  freedom  erst  so  dearly  won 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  sun. 

Enjoy,  poor  imps !  enjoy  your  sportive  trade. 
And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fairest  flowers  ; 
For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid, 
Oh  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  houn 
In  luiightly  castles  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 


♦  Sfentcr. 
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Oh  Tain  to  seek  delight  in  euthly  thing  1 
But  most  in  courts,  where  proud  ambition  towers ; 
Deluded  wight  I  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 

See  in  each  sprite  some  Tarions  bent  appear ! 
These  rudely  carol  most  incondite  la^ ; 
Those  sauntering  on  the  green,  with  jocund  leer 
Salute  the  stianger  passing  on  his  way ; 
Some  builden  fragile  tenements  of  clay ; 
Some  to  the  standing  lake  their  courses  bend, 
With  pebbles  smooth  at  duck  and  drake  to  play ; 
Thilk  to  the  huxter's  savoury  cottage  tend. 
In  pastry  kings  and  queens  the  allotted  mite  to  spend. 

Here  as  each  season  yields  a  different  store. 
Each  season's  stores  m  order  ranged  been ; 
Apples  with  cabbage-net  y-covered  o'er. 
Galling  full  sore  the  unmoneyed  wight,  are  seen. 
And  goosebrie  clad  in  liyery  red  or  green ; 
And  here,  of  lovely  dye,  the  Catharine  pear. 
Fine  pear !  as  lovely  for  thy  juice,  I  ween ; 
0  may  no  wight  e'er  penniless  come  there. 
Lest,  smit  with  ardent  love,  he  pine  with  hopeless  care. 

See,  cherries  here,  ere  cherries  yet  abound. 
With  thread  so  white  in  tempting  posies  tied. 
Scattering,  like  blooming  maid,  their  glances  round, 
With  pampered  look  draw  little  eyes  aside ; 
And  must  be  bought,  though  penury  betide. 
The  plum  all  azure,  and  the  nut  all  brown ; 
And  here  each  season  do  those  cakes  abide. 
Whose  honoured  names*  the  inventive  city  own. 
Rendering  through  Britain's  isle  Salopia's   praises 
known. 

Admired  Salopia  !  that  with  venial  pride 
Eyes  her  bri<^ht  form  in  Severn's  ambient  wave, 
Famed  for  her  loyal  cares  in  perils  tried, 
Ilcr  daughters  lovely,  and  her  striplings  brave : 
Ah  !  midst  the  rest,  may  flowers  adorn  his  grave 
Whoso  art  did  first  these  dulcet  cates  display ! 
A  motive  fair  to  learning's  imps  he  gave, 
Who  cheerless  o'er  her  darkling  region  stray ; 
Till  reason's  mom  arise,  and  light  them  on  their  way. 

A  Pastoral  Ballad,  in  Pmir  Parfs— 1743. 
*  Arbusta  humOeeque  myricse.*— Vine. 
I.  ABSENCE. 

Ye  shepherds,  so  cheerful  and  gay. 

Whose  flocks  never  carelessly  roam ; 
Should  Coiydon's  happen  to  stray, 

Oh !  call  the  poor  wanderers  home. 
Allow  me  to  muse  and  to  sigh. 

Nor  talk  of  the  change  that  ye  find ; 
None  once  was  so  vratchful  as  I ; 

I  have  left  my  dear  Phyllis  behind. 

Now  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  strove 

With  the  torture  of  doubt  and  desire ; 
What  it  is  to  admire  and  to  love. 

And  to  leave  her  we  love  and  admire. 
Ah !  lead  forth  my  flock  in  the  mom. 

And  the  damps  of  each  evening  repel ; 
Alas  !  I  am  faint  and  forlorn — 

I  have  bade  my  dear  Phyllis  farewell. 

Since  Phyllis  vouchsafed  me  a  look, 

I  never  once  dreamt  of  my  vine ; 
May  I  lose  both  my  pipe  and  my  crook, 

If  I  knew  of  a  kid  that  was  mine. 
I  prized  every  hour  that  went  by. 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleased  me  before ; 
But  now  they  are  past,  and  I  sigh. 

And  I  grieve  that  I  prized  them  no  more. 

*  Shiewsboiy  Cakea 


But  why  do  I  languish  in  vain  i 

Wliy  wander  thus  pensively  here  f 
Oh !  why  did  I  come  from  the  plain. 

Where  I  fed  on  the  smiles  of  my  dear! 
Th^  tell  me,  my  favourite  maid. 

The  pride  of  that  yalley,  is  flown ; 
Alas!  where  with  her  I  have  strayed, 

I  could  wander  with  pleasure  alone. 

When  forced  the  fair  nymph  to  forego. 

What  anguish  1  felt  at  my  heart : 
Yet  I  thought — but  it  might  not  be  so — 

'Twas  vrith  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart. 
She  gazed  as  I  slowly  withdrew. 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return.  - 

The  pilgrim  that  joumies  all  day 

To  visit  some  far  distant  shrine. 
If  he  bear  but  a  relic  away. 

Is  happy,  nor  heard  to  repine. 
Thus  widely  removed  from  the  fair. 

Where  my  vows,  my  devotion,  I  owe ; 
Soft  hope  is  the  relic  I  bear. 

And  my  solace,  wherever  I  go. 

II.  HOPE. 

My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees, 

whose  murmur  invites  one  to  sleep ; 
My  grottos  are  shaded  with  trees. 

And  my  hills  are  white  over  with  sheep. 
I  seldom  have  met  with  a  loss, 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  bestow ; 
My  fountains,  all  bordered  with  moss. 

Where  the  harebells  and  violets  grow. 

Not  a  pine  in  my  grove  is  there  seen. 

But  with  tendrils  of  woodbine  is  bound ; 
Not  a  beech's  more  beautiful  green. 

But  a  sweetbrier  entwines  it  around. 
Not  my  fields  in  the  prime  of  the  year 

More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold ; 
Not  a  brook  that  is  limpid  and  clear, 

But  it  glitters  with  fishes  of  gold. 

One  would  think  she  might  like  to  retire 
To  the  bower  I  have  laboured  to  rear ; 

Not  a  shmb  that  I  heard  her  admire. 
But  I  hasted  and  planted  it  there. 

0  how  sudden  the  jessamine  strove 
With  the  lilac  to  render  it  gay  1 

Already  it  calls  for  my  love 
To  prune  the  wild  branches  away. 

From  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands,  and  gro 

What  strains  of  wild  melody  flow! 
How  the  nightingales  warble  their  loves. 

From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow! 
And  when  her  bright  form  shall  appear. 

Each  bird  shall  harmoniously  join 
In  a  concert  so  soft  and  so  clear. 

As — she  may  not  be  fond  to  resign. 

1  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  say,  'twas  a  barbarous  deed. 
For  he  ne'er  could  be  tme,  she  averred. 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  his  young; 
And  I  loved  her  the  more  when  I  heard 

Such  tendemess  fall  from  her  tongue. 

I  have  heard  her  with  sweetness  unfold 
How  that  pity  was  due  to  a  dove ; 

That  it  ever  attended  the  bold. 
And  she  called  it  the  sister  of  Love. 
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Bat  her  words  such  a  pleMore  codtcJi 

So  modi  I  her  ftooents  adore, 
Let  her  epea^  and  whaterer  she  m  j, 

Metkinhf  I  ahould  lofe  her  the  more. 

Can  a  boeom  so  gentle  remain 

Unmored,  when  her  Coiydon  rigfast 
Will  a  njmph  that  is  fond  of  the  plain. 

These  plains  and  this  ralley  despise  1 
Dear  regions  of  silence  and  sliade! 

Soft  scenes  of  contentment  and  ease ! 
Where  I  could  hare  pleasingly  strayed. 

If  aught  in  her  absence  c<MLld  please. 

Bat  where  does  my  Phyllida  stray  I 

And  where  are  her  grots  and  her  bowers ! 
Are  the  groTes  and  the  yalleys  as  gay, 

And  the  sh^herds  as  sentle  as  ours  t 
The  grores  majr  perhaps  oe  as  fair. 

Am.  the  face  of  the  ralleys  as  fine ; 
The  swains  may  in  manners  compare. 

Bat  their  loye  is  not  equal  to  mine. 

III.  soLicrruDE. 

Why  will  you  my  passion  reproTet 

Why  term  it  a  folly  to  gricTO  I 
Ere  I  uiow  you  the  charms  of  m^  lore : 

She  is  fairer  than  you  can  belicTe. 
With  her  mien  she  enamours  the  brare. 

With  her  wit  she  engages  the  free. 
With  her  modesty  pleases  the  grare ; 

S3ie  is  erery  way  pleasing  to  me. 

0  you  that  hare  been  of  her  train. 
Come  and  join  in  my  amorous  lays  ; 

1  could  lay  down  my  Hfe  for  the  swain. 
That  will  nng  but  a  song  in  her  praise. 

When  he  sings,  may  the  nymphs  or  the  town 
Come  trooj^ng,  and  list^  tne  while ; 

K^,  on  him  let  not  Phyllida  frown. 
But  I  cannot  allow  her  to  smile. 

For  when  Paridel  tries  in  the  dance 

Any  &Toar  with  Phirllis  to  find, 
0  how,  witii  one  tririal  glance, 

Mi^  she  ruin  the  peace  of  my  mind! 
In  ruusiets  he  dresses  his  hair, 

And  his  crook  is  bestudded  around ; 
And  his  pipe — oh  m^  Phyllis,  beware 

Of  a  magic  there  if  in  the  sound. 

Tb  his  with  mock  passion  to  glow, 

Tis  his  in  smooth  tales  to  unfold 
'How  her  faee  is  as  bright  as  the  snow. 

And  her  boMm,  be  sure,  is  as  cold. 
How  the  ni^tingales  labour  the  strain, 

Wii.1  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  Tie  i 
Hew  they  Tazy  their  accents  in  rain, 

Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die.' 

To  the  groTe  or  the  garden  he  strays, 

And  pillages  erery  sweet ; 
Then  suiting  the  wreath  to  his  lays, 

He  throws  it  at  Phyllis's  feet. 
'  0  Pl^lis,  he  whispen,  more  flur. 

If  ore  sweet  than  the  jessamine's  flower  I 
What  are  pinks  in  a  mom,  to  compare  I 

Wha4  ia  eglantine  after  a  showert 

Then  the  lily  no  longer  is  white. 

Then  tiie  rose  is  deprired  of  its  bloom. 
Then  the  yuAelU  die  with  despite. 

And  Uia  ifoodbines  giro  up  their  perfume,' 
Thus  riide  tiie  loft  numbers  along. 

And  he  fiuides  no  shepherd  his  peer) 
Tet  I  nerer  should  entr  the  song, 

Wcve  Boi  nylUt  to  Mnd  it  an  ear. 


Let  his  crook  be  with  hyacinths  bound, 

So  Phrllis  the  trophy  despise : 
Let  his  forehead  witn  laureis  be  crowned. 

So  they  shine  not  in  Phyllis's  eyes. 
The  language  that  flows  from  the  heart, 

Is  a  stranger  to  Paridel's  tongue ; 
Yet  may  she  beware  of  his  art. 

Or  sure  I  must  envy  the  song. 

IT.  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Ye  shepherds,  giTe  ear  to  mj  lay. 

And  take  no  more  heed  of  my  sheep : 
They  haTO  nothing  to  do  but  to  stray ; 

I  haTO  nothing  to  do  but  to  weep. 
Yet  do  not  my  &lly  reproTe ; 

She  was  fair,  and  mv  passion  begun ; 
She  smiled,  and  I  could  not  but  Ioto; 

She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone. 

Perhaps  I  was  Toid  of  all  thought : 

Perhaps  it  was  plain  to  foresee. 
That  a  nymph  so  complete  would  be  sought 

By  a  swain  more  engaging  than  me. 
Ah !  loTe  CTery  hope  can  inspire ; 

It  banishes  wisdom  the  while ; 
And  the  lip  of  the  nymph  we  admire 

Seems  for  CTcr  adorned  with  a  smile. 

She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone ; 

Ye  that  witness  the  woes  I  endure, 
Let  reason  instruct  you  to  shun 

What  it  cannot  instruct  you  to  cure. 
Beware  how  you  loiter  in  Tain 

Amid  nymphs  of  a  higher  degree : 
It  is  not  for  me  to  explain 

How  fair  and  how  fickle  they  be. 

Alas  I  from  the  day  that  we  met. 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes  t 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repose. 
Yet  time  may  diminish  the  pain : 

The  flower,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree. 
Which  I  reared  for  her  pleasure  in  Tain, 

In  time  may  haTO  comfort  for  me. 

The  sweets  of  a  dew-sprinkled  rose. 

The  sound  of  a  murmurinz  streajn. 
The  peace  which  from  solitude  flows. 

Henceforth  shall  be  Corydon's  theme. 
High  transports  are  shown  to  the  sight. 

But  we  are  not  to  find  them  our  own ; 
Fate  noTcr  bestowed  such  delight, 

As  I  with  my  Phyllis  had  known. 

0  ye  woods,  spread  your  branches  apace ; 
To  Tour  deepest  recesses  I  fly  ; 

1  would  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase ; 
I  would  Tauish  from  every  eye. 

Yet  my  reed  shall  resound  through  the  groTO 
With  the  same  sad  complaint  it  begun ; 

How  she  smiled,  and  I  could  not  but  Iotc  ; 
Was  faithless,  and  I  am  undone  1 

Song. — Jemmy  Dawttm,* 

Come  listen  to  my  mournful  tale. 
Ye  tender  hearts  and  loTors  dear ; 

Nor  will  Tou  scorn  to  heaTO  a  sigh. 
Nor  will  you  blush  to  shed  a  tear. 

*  Captain  James  Dawaon,  the  amiable  and  uafortaiiaie  sab- 
Joot  oi  theee  stanxas,  was  one  of  the  eight  officers  belongiiig 
to  the  Manoheeter  regimoit  of  Toluntecrs,  in  the  serrioe  of  the 
yonng  cheralier,  who  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  qoartoed,  on 
KHmingtan-Common  in  1740. 
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And  thoa,  dear  Kitty,  peerletM  maid, 

Do  thou  a  ponsive  car  incline ; 
For  thou  can«t  weep  at  ereiy  wo, 

And  pity  every  plaint  but  mine. 

Young  Dawflon  was  a  gallant  youtb, 

A  brighter  never  trod  the  plain  ; 
And  weU  he  loved  one  charming  maid. 

And  dearly  was  he  loved  again. 

One  tender  maid  she  loved  him  dear, 
Of  gentle  blood  the  damsel  came  : 

And  faultless  was  her  beauteous  form, 
And  spotless  was  her  vii^gin  fame. 

But  curse  on  party's  hateful  strife. 
That  led  the  favoured  youth  astray  ; 

The  day  the  rebel  clans  appeared, 
O  had  he  never  seen  that  day  I 

Their  colours  and  their  sash  he  wore, 
And  in  the  fatal  dress  was  found  ; 

And  now  he  must  that  death  endure, 
Which  gives  the  brave  the  keenest  wound. 

How  pale  was  then  his  true  love's  cheek, 
^\1lcn  Jemmy's  sentence  reached  her  ear  I 

For  never  yet  did  Alitine  snows 
So  pale  or  yet  so  chill  appear. 

With  faltering  voice  she  weeping  said. 
Oh  Dawson,  monarch  of  my  heart ! 

Think  not  thy  death  shall  end  our  loves, 
For  thou  and  I  will  never  part. 

Yet  might  sweet  mercy  find  a  place. 
And  bring  relief  to  Jemmy's  woes, 

0  George !  without  a  prayer  for  thee 
My  orisons  should  never  close. 

The  gracious  prince  that  gave  him  life 
Would  crown  a  never-dying  flame  ; 

And  every  tender  babe  I  bore 
Should  learn  to  lisp  the  giver's  name. 

But  though,  dear  youth,  thou  shouldst  be  dragged 

To  yonder  ignominious  tree. 
Thou  shalt  not  want  a  faithful  friend 

To  share  thy  bitter  fate  with  thee. 

0  then  her  mourning-coach  was  called. 
The  sledge  moved  slowly  on  before  ; 

Though  borne  in  her  triumphal  car. 
She  had  not  loved  her  favourite  more. 

She  followed  him,  prepared  to  view 

The  terrible  behests  of  law  ; 
And  the  last  scene  of  Jemmy's  woes 

With  calm  and  steadfast  eye  she  saw. 

Distorted  was  that  blooming  face, 
Which  slie  had  fondly  loved  so  long  ; 

And  stifled  was  that  tuneful  breath. 
Which  in  her  praise  had  sweetly  sung  : 

And  severed  was  that  beauteous  neck. 
Round  which  her  arms  had  fondly  closed  ; 

And  mangled  was  that  beauteous  breast. 
On  which  her  love-sick  head  reposed  : 

And  ravishefl  w;is  that  constant  heart, 

She  did  to  every  heart  ]»refer  ; 
For  though  it  could  its  king  forget, 

'Twas  true  and  loyal  still  to  her. 

Amid  those  unrelenting  flames 

She  bore  this  constant  heart  to  see  ; 

But  when  'twas  mouldered  into  dust. 
Now,  now,  she  cried,  I  follow  thee. 

My  death,  my  death  alone  can  show 

The  pure  and  lasting  love  I  bore  : 
Accept,  O  Heaven  !  of  woes  like  ours. 

And  let  us,  let  us  weep  no  more. 


The  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  past, 
The  lover's  mooxnful  hearse  retired  ; 

The  maid  drew  back  her  languid  hmA^ 
Andy  sighing  forth  his  name,  expired* 

Though  justice  ever  must  prevail, 
The  tear  my  Kitty  sheds  is  due  ; 

For  seldom  shall  she  hear  a  tale 
So  sad,  so  tender,  and  so  true. 

[  Written  at  an  Inn  at  HenUy^ 

To  thee,  fair  Freedom,  I  retire 

F^m  flatteiy,  cards,  and  dice,  and  din  ; 
Nor  art  thou  found  in  mansions  higher 

Than  the  low  cot  or  humble  inn. 

'Tis  here  with  boundless  power  I  reign. 
And  every  health  which  I  begin 

Converts  dull  port  to  bright  champagne  : 
Such  freedom  crowns  it  at  an  inn. 

I  fly  from  pomp,  I  fly  from  plate, 
I  fly  fiiom  falsehood's  specious  grin  ; 

Freedom  I  love,  and  form  I  hate. 
And  choose  my  lodgings  at  an  iuiu 

Here,  waiter  !  take  my  sordid  ore. 
Which  lackeys  else  might  hope  to  win  ; 

It  buys  what  courts  have  not  in  store. 
It  buys  me  freedom  at  an  inn. 

\Mioe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 

Ms^  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
"Hie  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 


DAVID  MALLET. 

David  Mallet,  author  of  some  beautiful  bal]ai9 
stanzas,  and  some  florid  unimpassioned  poems  irs 
blank  verse,  was  a  successful  but  unprincipled  lite — 
rary  adventurer.  He  praised  and  courted  Fop^ 
while  living,  and,  after  exixiriencing  his  kindness^ 
traduced  liis  memory'  when  dead.  He  earned  a  dis^ 
graceful  pension  by  contributing  to  the  death  of  ^ 
brave  naval  officer,  Admiral  Byng,  wlio  fell  a  victiiEB 
to  the  clamour  of  faction  ;  and  by  various  other  act^ 
of  his  life,  he  evinced  that  self-aggrandisement  wa^ 
his  only  steady  and  ruling  passion.  Wlien  John-' 
son,  therefore,  states  that  MoBct  was  the  oidy  Soo^ 
whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commends  he  iNiysa  cxim— 
pliment  to  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  the  uailyefl  of 
Scotland.  The  original  name  of  the  poet  was  Mai' 
lueh,  which,  after  Ids  removal  to  London,  and  his 
intimacy  with  the  great,  he  clianged  to  MaBet,  %M 
more  easily  pronounced  by  the  English.  His  faUier 
kept  a  small  inn  at  Crieff,  Perthshire,  where  Darid 
was  born  about  tlie  year  1700.  He  attended  Aber- 
deen college,  and  was  afterwards  received,  tlioogh 
without  salary,  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr  Home 
of  Drcghom,  near  Edinburgh.  He  next  obtained  ft 
similar  situation,  but  with  a  salary  of  £30  per  aa- 
num,  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  M<mtrofle.  In 
1723,  he  went  to  London  with  the  duke's  famifyf 
and  next  year  his  baOad  of  William  and  Manarei 
ap{)eared  in  II ill's  periodica),  *  The  Plain  Dealer.  He 
soon  numbered  among  his  friends  Young,  Pope,  and 
other  eniinent  persons,  to  wliom  his  assiduous  atten* 
tions,  his  agreeable  manners,  and  literary  taite*  j 
rendered  his  society  acceptable.  In  1733  lie  pul>-  J 
lished  a  satire  on  Bentley,  inscribed  to  Pope,  en*  | 
titled  Verbal  Crittciim,  in  which  he  characterises  tbe 
venerable  scholar  as 

In  error  obstinate,  in  wrangling  loud, 
For  trifles  eager,  positive,  and  proud  ; 
Deep  in  the  darknc^ss  of  dull  authors  bred. 
With  all  their  refuse  lumbwed  in  his  head. 
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>  IfiUeiwisaf^ointedimderieereteiy  totiw'Frince 
I  of  W«le>^  wMi  ft  nkuT- of  £900per  annum ;  and,  in 
:  ootqnnctloift  witb  TbooiMiii,  he  prodneedt  in  1 740,  the 
j  Ma»^  tf  J^ffd,  ift  hoQOHf  of  liie  Urth-daj  of  the 
,  Princeis  Augnsia.  A  ^artiinate  KGood  marriage 
I  (nothing  is  l^ovn  of  hU  first)  brought  to  the  poet 
a  ftrtnne  of  £10,000.  The  lady  vas  daughter  of 
'  Lofd  Cariiile'B  steward.  BoU»  Mallet  and  his  wife 
,  professed  to  be  deists,  and  the  lady  is  said  to  hare 
surprised  some  of  her  ftiends  bj  commencing  her 
argnments  with— *  Sir,  we  deiatg,*  When  Gibbon 
the  historian  was  dismissed  from  his  colkge  at 
Odbrd  hr  embracing  popery,  he  took  reAige  in 
MaUefs  hodae,  and  was  rather  scandalised,  he  says, 
than  reclaimed,  by  the  philosophy  of  his  host 
Wilkes  mentions  that  the  vain  and  fantastic  wife  of 
Mallet  one  day  lamented  to  a  lady  that  her  husband 
I  tmffknd  m.reputaiiim  by  his  name  being  so  often 
ooofounded  with  that  of  Smollett ;  the  lady  wittily 
answered,  *  Madam,  there  is  a  short  remedy ;  let 
your  husband  keep  his  own  name'  To  gratify  Lord 
Bolingliroke;  Mdlet,  in  his  prefiuse  to  the  *  Patriot 
King,'  heaped  abuse  on  the  memory  of  Pope,  and 
Bolingbroke  rewarded  him  by  bequeathing  to  him 
the  whole  of  his  works  aodtnanosoripts.  When 
the  gortfamcnfe  became  unpopular  by  die  defeat  at 
Minma,  be  vaa  employed  to  defend  them,  and 
under  the  ngnatore  of  a  Plain  Man,  he  published 
sn  addresa  imputing  cowardice  to  the  admiral  of 
the  fleet  He  succeeded ;  Byng  was  shot,  and  Mallet 
was  pensioned.  On  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borougfa,  it  was  found  that  she  had  left  £1000  to 
GloTer,  author  of  '  Leonidas,'  and  Mallet,  jointly, 
on  condition  that  they  should  draw  up  from  the 
family  papers  a  life  of  the  great  duke.  Glorer,  in- 
dignant at  a  stipulation  in  tiiewill,  that  the  memoir 
was  to  be  submitted  before  publication  to  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  and  being  a  high-spirited  man,  de- 
Tolred  the  whole  on  Mallet,  who  also  receired  a 
pension  from  the  second  Duke  of  Mariborough,  to 
stunulate  his  industry.  He  pretended  to  be  burf 
with  the  work,  and  in  the  dedication  to  a  small  col- 
lection of  his  poems  published  in  1762,  he  stated 
that  he  hoped  soon  to  present  his  grace  with  some- 
thing more  moM  in  the  life  of  the  first  Duke  of 
^Isriborough.  Mallet  had  receiyed  the  solid  money, 
and  cared  for  nothing  else.  On  his  death,  it  was 
fonhd  that  not  a  single  line  of  the  memoir  had  been 
written.  In  his  latter  days  the  poet  held  the  lucra- 
tiTe  situation  of  Keeper  of  the  Book  of  Entries  for 
the  port  of  London.    He  died  April  21,'  1765. 

Mallet  wrote  some  theatrical  pieces,  which,  though 
partially  successful  on  their  representation,  are  now 
utterly  fbrgotten.  Gibbon  anticipated,  that,  if  erer 
his  fHend  should  attain  poetic  fiime,  it  would  be 
acquired  by  his  poem  of  Asmfntor  and  Theodora. 
This,  the  longest  of  his  poeticsi  works,  is  a  tale  in 
Uank  verse,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  solitary 
island  of  St  Kilda,  whither  one  of  his  characters, 
Auzelltis,  had  fled  to  avoid  the  religious  perse- 
cations  under  Charles  H.  Some  highly-wrought 
descriptions  of  marine  scenery,  storms,  and  ship- 
wreck, with  a  few  touches  of  natural  pathos  and 
affection,  constitute  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
poem.  The  whole,  however,  even  the  very  names 
iQ  st)ch  a  locality,  has  an  air  of  improbability  and 
extravagance.  Another  work  of  the  same  kind,  but 
inferior  in  execution,  is  his  poem  The  Excursion, 
written  in  imitation  of  the  style  of  Thomson's 
^Seasons.'  The  defects  of  Thomson's  style  are 
Berrildy  copied ;  some  (^  his  epithets  and  expres- 
sions are  also  bomwed}  but  thm  ia  no  approach  to 
his  redeeming  graees  and  beauties.  Contrary  to 
the  diMm  of  Gibbon,  the  poetic  Ikme  of  Mallet 
resto  OB  hie  baUMks,  and  difafly  on  his  « William 


and  MargaiaV  which*  written  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  aflbrded  high  hopes  of  ultimate  exoellenoe. 
The  simplicity,  hm  remarkable,  he  seems  to  have 
thrown  aside  when  he  asfomed  the  airs  and  dress  of 
a  man  of  taste  and  fashion.  All  critics,  firom  Dr 
Percy  downwards,  have  united  in  considering  *  Wil- 
liam and  Margaret'  one  of  the  finest  compositions  of 
the  kind  in  our  language.  Sur  Walter  S<»tt  con- 
ceived that  Mallet  had  imitated  an  old  Scottish  tale 
to  be  fbund  in  Allan  Bamsay's  'Tea-Table  Misod- 
lany,'  beginning. 

There  came  a  ghost  to  Margaret's  door. 

The  resemblance  is  striking.  Mallet  confessed  only 
(in  a  note  to  his  ballad)  to  the  following  verse  in 
Fletcher's '  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle?— 

When  it  was  grown  to  dark  midnight, 

And  all  were  fast  asleep^ 
In  came  Maigaret's  grimly  ghost, 

And  stood  at  WilBam's  £et. 

In  the  first  printed  copies  of  Mallet's  ballad,  the  two 
first  lines  were  neariy  the  same  as  the  above— 

When  all  was  wrapt  in  dark  midnight, 
And  all  were  fast  asleep^ 

He  improved  the  rhyme  by  the  change ;  but  beauti- 
ful as  the  idea  is  of  niffht  and  morning  meetmg,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not  more  of 
superstitioua  awe  and  affecting  simplicity  in  the  old 
words. 

WUUam  and  Margard, 

Twas  at  the  silent  solemn  hour. 

When  night  and  morning  meet ; 
In  glided  Maigaret's  grimly  ghost. 

And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

Her  face  was  like  an  April  mom 

Clad  in  a  wintiy  cloud  ; 
And  clav-cold  was  her  lily  hand 

That  held  her  sable  shroud. 

So  shall  the  fairest  face  appear 
When  youth  and  years  are  fiown  : 

Such  is  the  robe  that  kings  must  wear, 
When  death  has  reft  their  crown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flowar. 

That  Bips  the  silver  dew ; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cheeky 

Just  opening  to  the  view. 

But  loTO  had,  like  the  canker-worm. 

Consumed  her  early  prime ; 
The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheek— 

She  cUS  before  her  time. 

Awake  t  she  cried,  ihj  true  love  calls. 

Come  from  her  midnight  grave ; 
Now  let.  thy  pity  hear  the  maid 

Thy  love  refused  to  save. 

This  is  the  dark  and  dreary  hour 

When  injured  ghosts  complain ; 
When  yawning  grares  give  up  their  dead. 

To  haunt  the  faithless  swain. 

Bethink  thee,  William,  of  thv  fault, 

Thy  pledge  and  broken  oath ! 
And  give  me  back  my  maiden-vow. 

And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

Why  did  you  promise  love  to  me. 

And  not  that  promise  keep! 
Why  did  you  swsar  my  eyes  wero  bright. 

Yet  leave  those  eyes  to  weep! 
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How  could  you  say  my  face  was  fair, 

And  yet  that  face  fonake  t 
How  could  you  win  my  Tiigin  heart, 

Yet  leave  that  heart  to  break  t 

Why  did  you  say  my  lip  waa  Bwee{, 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale ! 
And  why  did  I,  young  witless  maid! 

BeUeve  the  flattering  tale  t 

That  face,  alas !  no  more  is  fair. 

Those  lips  no  longer  red  : 
Dark  are  my  eyes,  now  closed  in  death. 

And  eyery  cnarm  is  fled. 

The  hungry  worm  my  sister  is ; 

This  winding-sheet  I  wear : 
And  cold  and  weaiy  lasts  our  night. 

Till  that  last  mom  appear. 

But  hark  !  the  cock  has  warned  me  hence  ; 

A  long  and  last  adieu  ! 
Come  see,  false  man,  how  low  she  lies, 

Who  died  for  loye  of  you. 

The  lark  sung  loud ;  the  morning  smiled 

With  be»ms  of  rosy  red : 
Pale  William  quaked  in  every  limb^ 

And  raying  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  fatal  place 

Where  Margaret's  body  lay ; 
And  stretched  him  on  the  green-graiv  turf 

That  wrapt  her  breathless  clay. 

And  thrice  he  called  on  Margaret's  name. 

And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore ; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  to  her  cold  grave. 

And  word  spake  never  more ! 

Edwin  <md  Emma, 

Far  in  the  windings  of  a  vale. 

Fast  by  a  sheltering  wood. 
The  safe  retreat  of  health  and  peace, 

A  humble  cottage  stood. 

There  beauteous  Emma  flourished  fair. 

Beneath  a  mother's  eye ; 
Whose  only  wish  on  earth  was  now 

To  see  her  blest,  and  die. 

The  softest  blush  that  nature  spreads 

Gave  colour  to  her  cheek ; 
Such  orient  colour  smiles  through  heaven, 

When  vernal  mornings  break. 

Nor  let  the  pride  of  great  ones  scorn 

This  charmer  of  the  plains : 
That  sun,  who  bids  their  diamonds  blaze. 

To  paint  our  lily  deigns. 

Long  had  she  filled  each  youth  with  love. 

Each  maiden  with  despair ; 
And  though  by  all  a  wonder  owned. 

Yet  knew  not. she  was  fair: 

Till  Edwin  came,  the  pride  of  swains, 

A  soul  devoid  of  art ; 
And  from  whoee  eye,  serenely  mild, 

Sbone  forth  the  feeling  heart. 

A  mutual  flame  was  quickly  caught. 

Was  quickly  too  revealed ; 
For  neither  bosom  lodged  a  wish 

That  virtue  keeps  concealed. 

What  happy  hours  of  home-felt  blisi 

Did  love  on  both  bestow ! 
Bat  bliss  too  mighty  long  io  last. 

Where  fortune  proves  a  fb«. 


His  sister,  who,  like  envy  formed. 

Like  her  in  mischief  joyed. 
To  work  them  harm,  with  wicked  skill. 

Each  darker  art  employed. 

The  father  too,  a  sordid  man, 

Who  love  nor  pity  knew, 
Was  all  xmfeeling  as  the  clod 

From  whence  his  riches  grew. 

Long  had  he  seen  their  secret  flame, 

And  seen  it  long  unmoved ; 
Then  with  a  father's  frown  at  last 

Had  sternly  disapproved. 

In  Edwin's  gentle  heart,  a  war 

Of  difiering  passions  strove : 
His  heart,  that  durst  not  disobey. 

Yet  could  not  cease  to  love. 

Denied  her  sight,  he  oft  behind 
The  spreading  hawthorn  crept, 

To  snatch  a  glance,  to  mark  the  spot 
Where  Eimna  walked  and  wept. 

Oft,  too,  on  Stanmore's  wintry  waste. 
Beneath  the  moonlight  shade, 

In  sighs  to  pour  his  softened  soul. 
The  midnight  mourner  strayed. 

His  cheek,  where  health  vrith  beauty  glowe 

A  deadly  pale  o'ercast ; 
So  fades  the  fresh  rose  in  its  prime, 

Before  the  northern  blast. 

The  parents  now,  vrith  late  remorse, 

Hung  o'er  his  dying  bed ; 
And  wearied  Heaven  vrith  fruitless  vows, 

And  fruitless  sorrows  shed. 

Tis  past !  he  cried,  but,.if  your  souls 

Sweet  mercy  yet  can  move. 
Let  these  dim  eyes  once  more  behold 

What  they  must  ever  love ! 

She  came ;  his  cold  hand  softly  touched. 
And  bathed  with  many  a  tear : 

Fast-falling  o'er  the  primrose  pale, 
So  morning  dews  appear. 

But  oh !  his  sister's  jealous  care, 

A  cruel  sister  she ! 
Forbade  what  Emma  came  to  say ; 

•  My  Edvrin,  live  for  me !' 

Now  homeward  as  she  hopeless  wept. 

The  churchyard  path  along. 
The  blast  blew  cold,  the  dark  owl  scxeame<] 

Her  lover's  funeral  song. 

Amid  the  falling  gloom  of  night. 

Her  startling  fancy  found 
In  every  bush  his  hovering  shade, 

His  groan  in  every  sound. 

Alone,  appalled,  thus  had  she  passed 

The  visionary  vale — 
When  lo !  the  death-bell  smote  her  ear, 

Sad  sounding  in  the  gale  t 

Just  then  she  reached,  vrith  trembling  step, 

Her  aged  mother's  door : 
He's  gone !  she  cried,  and  I  shall  sec 

'That  angel-face  no  more. 

I  feel,  I  feel  this  breaking  heart 

Beat  high  against  my  side ! 
From  her  white  arm  down  sunk  her  head— 

She  shivered,  sighed,  and  died. 
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Aud  his  bauilu  open  aud  liis  lawiis  extend. 
Stops  short  the  pleased  traveller  to  ▼iew. 
Presiding  o'er  tho  scene,  some  rustic  tower 
Founded  by  Norman  or  by  Saxon  hands : 

'      0  ye  Northumbrian  shades,  which  overlook 
The  rocky  pavement  and  the  mossy  falls 

I      Of  solitary  VV'ensbeck's  limpid  stream ! 
How  gladly  I  recall  your  well-known  seats 
Beloved  of  old,  and  that  delightful  time 
When  all  alone,  for  many  a  summer's  day, 
I  wandered  through  your  calm  recesses,  led 
In  silence  by  some  powerful  hand  unseen. 
Nor  will  I  e'er  forj^et  you  ;  nor  shall  e'er 
The  graver  tasks  of  manhood,  or  the  advice 
Of  vulgar  wibdom,  move  me  to  disclaim 

I      Those  studies  which  possessed  me  in  the  dawn 
Of  life,  and  fixed  the  colour  of  my  mind 
For  every  future  year :  whence  even  now 
From  sleep  I  rescue  the  clear  hours  of  mom. 
And,  while  the  world  around  lies  overwhelmed 
In  idle  darkness,  am  alive  to  thoughts 
Of  honourable  fame,  of  truth  divine 
Or  moral,  aud  of  minds  to  virtue  won 
By  the  sweet  magic  of  harmonious  verse. 

The  spirit  of  Milton  seems  to  speak  in  this  strain  of 
lofty  egotism ! 

,  •  Tlie  rieasurcs  of  Imagination'  is  a  poem  seldom 
read  continuously,  though  its  finer  passages,  by  fre- 
quent quotation,  particularly  in  works  of  criticism 
and  moral  philosophy,  are  well  known.  Gray  cen- 
sured the  mixture  of  spurious  philosopliy — tlie  spe- 
culations of  Ilutcheson  and  Shaftesbury — which  the 
work  contains.  Plato,  Lucretius,  and  even  the  papers 
by  Addison  in  the  Spectator,  were  also  laid  under 
contribution  by  the  studious  author.  He  gathered 
sparks  of  enthusiasm  from  kindred  minds,  but  the 
train  was  in  his  own.  The  pleasures  which  his  poem 
professes  to  treat  of;  *  proceed,'  he  says,  *  either  from 
natural  objects,  as  from  a  fiourishing  grove,  a  clear 
and  murmuring  fountain,  a  calm  sea  by  moonlight, 
or  from  works  of  art,  such  as  a  noble  eilificc,  a  mu- 
sical tune,  a  statue,  a  picture,  a  poem.'  These,  with 
the  moral  and  intellectual  objects  arising  from  them, 
furnish  abundant  topics  for  illustration ;  but  Aken- 
,  side  dealt  chiefly  with  abstract  subjects,  pertaining 
'  more  to  philosophy  tlian  to  poetry.  He  did  not 
seek  to  graft  upon  them  human  interests  and  pas- 
sions. In  tracing  the  final  causes  of  our  emotions, 
he  could  luive  described  their  exercise  aud  efibcts  in 
;  scenes  of  ordinary  pain  or  pleasure  in  the  walks 
of  real  life.  This  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  the  purpose  of  the  poet  and  hence  his  work  is 
deficient  in  interest.  lie  seldom  stoops  from  the 
heights  of  philosopliy  and  classic  taste.  He  con- 
:  sidei^d  that  physical  science  improved  the  charms  of 
;  nature.  Contrary  to  the  feeling  of  an  accomplished 
=  living  poet,  who  repudiates  tlicse  *  cold  material 
laws,'  he  viewed  the  rainbow  with  additional  plea- 
sure after  he  had  studied  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
lights  and  colours. 

Nor  ever  yet 
The  melting  rainbow's  vernal  tinctured  hues 
To  me  have  nhonc  so  pleasing,  as  when  first 
The  hand  of  Science  pointed  out  the  path 
In  which  the  sunbeams  gleaming  from  the  west 
Fall  on  the  watery  cloud,  whose  darksome  veil 
Involves  the  orient. 

Akcnside's  ////uin  to  the  NaiatU  lia«  the  true  classical 
spirit  He  had  caught  the  manner  and  feeling,  the 
varied  pause  and  harmony,  of  the  Greek  poets,  with 
such  felicity,  tiiat  Uoyd  considered  his  Hymn  as 
fitted  to  give  a  liettcr  idea  of  that  form  of  compo- 
sition, tlum  could  be  conveyed  by  any  translatimi 
of  Homer  or  Callimacliua.    Gray  was  an  equally 


learned  poet,  perliaps  superior.    His  knowledge  was 
better  digested.    But  Gray  had  not  the  romantic 
enthusiasm  of  character,  tinged  witli  pedantry,  which 
naturally  belonged  to  Akenside.    He  had  also  the 
experience  of  mature  years.    Tiic  genius  of  Aken- 
side was  cariy  develop!ed,  and  his  difiUse  and  florM 
descriptions  seem  the  natural  product — marrelloiu  ' 
of  its  kind — of  youthftil  exuberance.    Ho  was  after- '. 
wards  conscious  of  the  defects  of  his  poem.   He  saw  ■ 
that  there  was  too  much  leaf  for  the  fruit ;  bat  m  . 
cutting  ofif  these  luxuriances,  he  sacrificed  some  of ' 
the  finest  blossoms.    Posterity  has  been  more  just 
to  his  fame,  by  almost  wholly  disregarding  tins 
second  copy  of  his  philosophical  poem.  In  his  youth-  ! 
ful  aspirations  after  moral  and  intellectual  great- 
ness  and  beauty,  he  seems,  like  Jeremy  Taylor  in 
the  pulpit,  *  an  angel  newly  descended  from  the 
visions  of  glory.'    In  advanced  years,  he  is  the  pro- 
fessor in  his  robes ;  still  free  ft*om  stain,  but  itately, 
formal,  and  severe.    The  blank  verse  of  *  The  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination'  is  ft-ee  and  well-modulated,  and 
seems  to  be  distinctively  his  own.    Though  apt  to 
run  into  too  long  periods,  it  has  more  compactness 
of  structure  than  Thomson's  ordinary  composition- 
Its  occasional  want  of  perspicuity  probably  arisen 
from  the  fineness  of  his  distinctions,  and  the  diffl — 
culty  attending  mental  analysis  in  verse.    He  migh^ 
also  wish  to  avoid  all  vulgar  and  common  expret^ 
sions,  and  thus  err  from  excessive  refinement    I^^ 
redundancy  of  ornament  undoubtedly,  in  some  pu— 
sages,  takes  off  ftom  the  clearness  and  promineno^^ 

of  his  conceptions.    His  highest  fligluts,  however 

as  in  the  allusion  to  the  death  of  Cassar,  and  hi^s 
exquisitely -wrought  parallel  between  art  and  na — 
ture — have  a  flow  and  energy  of  expression,  witts. 
appropriate  imagery,  which  mark  the  great  poet.. 
His  style  is  chaste,  yet  elevated  and  musical  H^ 
never  compromised  his  dignity,  though  he  blended 
sweetness  with  its  expression. 

[Aspirations  after  the  Infinit€.'\  , 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised  .' 

Amid  the  vast  creation  ;  why  ordained 

Through  life  and  death  to  dart  hi^  piercing  eye^ 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame ; 

But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 

In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 

As  on  a  boundlcKS  theatre,  to  run 

The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 

His  generous  aim  to  all  diriner  deeds ; 

To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast ; 

And  through  the  mists  of  passion  aud  of  sense, 

And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 

To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 

Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 

Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward. 

The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven !  Klse  wherefore  bum* 

In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope, 

That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things, 

And  mocks  possession  [  wherefore  darts  the  mind 

With  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace 

Majestic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free. 

Spuming  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might ; 

Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils ; 

l*roud  to  be  daring  t  who  but  rather  turns 

To  Heaven's  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view, 

Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  fiarac  f 

Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 

Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 

Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 

Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black 

with  shade, 

And  continents  of  sand,  will  turn  his  gaze  \\ 

To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill  f ' 

That  murmurs  at  his  feet  I  The  high-bom  soul  I- 
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I  Dbdbiair  to  rtU  bto  be»vai-«raina|;  wiiii; 
i  Bontsth  its  nsttre  qixany.    Tirsd  of  etiili 
I  And  tikis  dittmal  nene^  flh«  qmngi  Aloft 
I  Throng  fields  «f  air;  pannes  the  Hying  storm ; 
.  JEUdcs  en  the.vo^Ued  liaising  tiiroagh  the 
I  Or,  yoked  witb  whirivinds  uul  the  nortiieni  blast, 
»  S«se|M  the  leog  ttact  of  daj.    Then  hidi  she  soen 
'  The  blue  ptefoiud,  and^  hoTering  roand  the  sua, 
I  Beholds  him  pouiiog  the  lediuidant  stream 
Of  Ught ;  beholds  hM  unrelenting  sway 
I  Bsnd  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
,  The  fisted  rounds  of  Time.    Thenoe  &r  efiased^ 
'  She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 
I  Of  devioos  comets ;  through  its  burning  signs 
I   Exalting  measuxes  the  perennial  Irheel 
,  Of  NataTOi  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars, 
'   Who^e  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  sone, 
•  Iniest  the  orient.    Now,  amazed  she  views 
'  The  empTreal  waste,  whera  happy  spirits  hold, 
.  BeTv»d  this  concave  heaven,  their  calm  abode ; 
I  And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  li^t 
^  I  Has  travelled  the  profound  six  thousand  yean, 
'  Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 
'  £ren  on  the  barriers  of  the  world,  untired 

She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below ; 
I  Tin  half  recoiling,  down  the  neadlcmg  steep 
She  plunges  ;  soon  o'erwhelmed  and  iwallowed  up 
In  that  Immense  of  being.    There  her  hopes 
Best  at  the  iated  goal.    For  from  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said, 
Tbat  not  in  l<unble  nor  in  brief  delight, 
Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  Renown, 
Power's  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  flowery  lap, 
The  soul  should  find  enjoyment :  but  from  these 
Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good. 
Through  all  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view. 
Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear, 
And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 

llntdlectual  Beauty — PatrioHam.} 

Mind,  mind  alone  (bear  witness  earth  and  hearen !) 

The  living  fountains  in  itself  eontains 

Of  beauteous  and  aublime :  hers  hand  in  hand 

Sit  peiamouAt  the  Graces ;  here  enthroned, 

Cele^ial  Vemis^  with  divinest  airs. 

Invites  the  soul  to  never-filling  joy. 

Look,  then,  ahnad  throu^  Nature,  to»  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,*  and  ad«nantine  spheres. 

Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense ; 

And  spe^,  oh  maol  dees  this  capacious  scene 

With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 

Thy  stiesig  eouoepiian,  as  when  Brutus  rose 

RefuJ^mt  from  the  stroke  of  Ceesar's  fikte. 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 

When  ffuilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  called  aloud 

On  Ttt&r%  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country,  hail  I 

For  \^ !  the  tjitait  prostrate  on  the  dust. 

And  Rome  again  is  fireel    Is  aught  so  fair 

In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring, 

In  the  bright  eye  of  Keeper,  or  the  mom, 

In  Naturrs  fiuiest  fi 


forms,  is  au£^t  so  fair 
As  virtuous  firiendship  t  as  the  candid  blush 
Of  him  whe  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just  1 
The  gcaeilul  tear  that  streams  for  others'  woes, 
Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life, 
Whers  Peacoi  with  ever-bloominc  olive,  crowns 
The  gate ;  where  Honour's  liberad  hands  effuse 
Uoenvied  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wiqgs 
Of  Innaeence  and  Love  protect  the  scene  I 
Once  more  search,  undismayed,  the  dark  profound 
Where  natne  works  in  secret ;  view  the  beds 
Of  mineral  treasure,  and  the  eternal  vault 
That  boindtthe  hoary  ocean ;  trace  the  forms 


Of  atoms  meting  with  tnoessant  change 

Their  elemental  round :  behold  the  seeds 

Of  being,  and  the  energy  of  life 

Kindling  the  mass  with  ever-actiTe  flame : 

Then  te  the  secrsts  cf  the  working  mind 

Attentive  turn' ;  fimn  dim  oblivion  call 

Her  fleet,  ideal  band  ;  and  bid  them,  go  t 

Break  through  time's  barrier,  and  overtake  the  hear- 

That  saw  the  heavens  created :  then  declare 

If  aught  wen  found  in  those  external  scenes 

To  move  thy  wonder  now.    For  what  are  cdl 

The  forms  which  brute  unconscious  matter  wears. 

Greatness  of  bulk,  or  symmetry  of  parts  I 

Not  reaching;  to  the  hourt,  soon  fiMble  grows 

The  superficial  impulse  ;  dull  their  charms, 

And  ss^te  soon,  and  pall  the  languid  eye. 

Not  so  the  moral  species,  nor  the  powers 

Of  genius  and  design :  the  ambitious  mind 

There  sees  herself:  by  these  congenial  forms 

Touched  and  awakened,  with  intenser  act 

She  bends  each  nerve,  and  meditates  well-pleased 

Her  featuies  in  the  mirror.    For  of  all 

The  inhabitants  of  earth,  to  man  alone 

Creative  Wisdom  gave  to  lift  his  eye 

To  truth's  eternal  measures ;  thenoe  to  frames 

The  sacred  laws  of  action  and  of  will. 

Discerning  justice  from  unequal  deeds. 

And  temperance  from  folly.    But  beyond 

This  energy  of  truth,  whose  dictates  bind 

Assenting  reason,  the  benignant  Sire, 

To  deck  the  honoured  paths  of  just  and  good, 

Has  added  bright  imagination's  rays : 

Where  virtue,  rising  from  the  awf\il  depth 

Of  truth's  mysterious  bosom,  doth  forsake 

The  unadorned  condition  of  her  birth ; 

And,  dressed  by  faifcy  in  ten  thousand  hues, 

Assumes  a  various  feature  to  attract 

With  charms' responsive  to  each  gazer's  eye. 

The  hearts  of  men.    Amid  his  rural  walk. 

The  ingenious  ^outh,  whom  solitude  inspires 

With  purest  wishes,  from  the  pensive  shade 

Beholds  her  moving,  like  a  viigin-muse 

That  wakes  her  lyre  to  some  indulgent  theme 

Of  harmony  and  wonder :  while  among 

The  herd  of  servile  minds  her  strenuous  form 

Indignant  flashes  on  the  patriot's  eye. 

And  through  the  lolls  of  memoiy  appeals 

To  ancient  honour,  or,  in  act  serene 

Yet  watchful,  raises  the  majestic  sword 

Of  public  power,  from  dark  ambition's  reach, 

To  guard  the  sacred  volume  of  the  laws. 

{^OperQiWM  qf  ihz  Mind  in  (he  Production  of  WMk$ 

of  ImoffinaUon,} 

By  these  mysterious  ties,  the  busy  power 

Of  memoiy  her  ideal  train  preserves 

Entire ;  or  when  they  woulu  elude  her  watch, 

Reclaims  their  fleeting  footsteps  f^om  the  waste 

Of  dark  oblivion ;  thus  ooQecting  all 

The  various  forms  of  being,  to  present 

Before  the  curious  eye  of  mimic  art 

Their  largest  choice :  like  spring's  unfolded  blooms 

Exhaling  sweetness,  that  the  skilful  bee 

May  taste  at  will  from  their  selected  spoils 

To  work  her  dulcet  food.    For  not  the  expanse 

Of  living  lakes  in  summer's  noontide  calm, 

Reflects  the  bordering  shade  and  sun-bright  heavens 

With  fairer  semblance ;  not  the  sculptured  gold 

More  faithful  keeps  the  graver's  lively  trace, 

Than  he  whose  birth  the  sister  powers  of  art 

Propitious  viewed,  and  fnmi  his  genial  star 

%ed  influence  to  the  seeds  of  fancy  kind 

Than  his  attempered  bosom  must  preserve 

The  seal  of  nature.    There  alone,  unchanged 

Her  form  remains.    Hie  balmy  walks  of  May 
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Her  awful  face :  the  dauntlem  child 

Stietehed  ftrth  bU  little  armfl,  and  imiled. 

'  Thie  pencil  take,*  she  said, '  whofw  colours  clear 

Richl J  paint  the  Tcmal  Tcar : 

Thine,  too,  these  golden  Veys,  immortal  boy ! 

Thi!«  can  unlock  toe  gate«  of  Jnv ; 

Of  Hortor  that,  and  thrilling  Fcaw, 

Or  ope  the  eacred  fouivc  of  Rjnipathetic  Tcan.* 

Nor  second  he,  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ec«tacy, 

The  secret!*  of  the  abyss  to  spy. 
He  passed  the  flamini;  bounds  of  s]>ace  and  time : 
The  living  throne,  the  M])Dhirc-blazc, 
>Vhet«  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Bdiold  where  Dn'den's  less  presumptuous  car 
Wide  o*er  the  fields  of  slory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race, 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long-ntsounding 
pace. 

The  *  Ode  to  Eton  Collepre/  the  •  Ode  to  AdTorsity/ 
and  the  far-famed  *  E^gy/  present  the  Fame  carelW 
and  daborate  finiahing ;  bnt  the  thoughts  and  ima- 
gery are  more  rimple,  natural,  and  touching.    A 
.  trun  of  moral  feelings,  and  aolcmn  or  affecting  asso- 
ciations, is  present^  to  the  raind,  in  connection 
with  beautifiil  natural  scenery  and  objects  of  real 
life.    In  a  letter  to  Beattie,  Gray  remarks—*  As  to 
description,  I  hare  always  thought  that  it  made  the 
moat  graceful  ornament  of  poetry,  but  ncTer  ought 
to  make  the  subject.*  He  practised  what  he  taught ; 
for  there  is  always  some  sentiment  or  reflection 
arising  oat  of  the  poet's  descriptive  passages.  Tliesc 
are  gi*nerally  grave,  tender,  or  pathetic.  The  cast-  of 
;  bis  own  mind,  and  the  comparative  loneliness  of  his 
ntnation  and  studies,  nursed  a  sort  of  philosophic 
',  spleen,  and  led  him  to  moralise  on  the  vanity  of 
life;    Byron  and  others  have  attached  inonlinutc 
;  vtlue  to  the  'Elegy,'  as  the  main  prop  of  Graves 
I  lepntation.    It  is,  doubtless,  the  most  frequently 
',  read  and  repeated  of  all  his  productions,  because  it 
;  is  connected  with  ordinary  existence  and  genuine 
[  fteling,  and  describes,  in  exquisite  harmonious  verse, 
!  what  all  persons  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have 
'  Mt  or  imai^ned.    But  the  highest  poetry  can  never 
be  Tcty  extensively  popular.    A  simple  ballad  air 
will  convey  pleasuro  to  a  greater  number  of  jiersons 
j  than  the  most  successful  efforts  of  accomplished 
'■  musical  taste  and  genius ;   and,  in  like  manner, 
poetry  which  duds  with  subjects  of  familiar  life, 
must' find  more  readers  than  those  inspirp<l  flights 
of  imagination,    or  recondite   allusions,    however 
graced  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  which  cim  only 
be  enjoyed  by  persons  of  fine  sensibility,  and  snme- 
[  thing  of  kindred  taste  and   knowledge,      (iniy's 

■  dasncal  diction,  his  historical  and  mythological 
pervoniflcations,  must  ever  lie  lost  on  the  multi- 
tude.   Even  Dr  Johnson  was  tempt(;d  into  a  course 

;  and  unjust  criticism  of  Gray,  chiefly  IxK^ausc  the 
critic  admired  no  poetry  which  did  not  contain 

■  some  weighty  moral  truth,  or  some  chain  of  rea- 
<  loning.      To  restrict    poetical  excellence  to    this 

itandvd.  would  be  to  blot  out  Spenser  fVnm  the 
'  list  of  high  poets,  and  to  curtail  iShakspcare  and 

■  Milton  of  more  than  half  their  glory.      Let  us 
'  i«coUect  with  another  poet  —  the  author  of  the 

■  Night  Thoughts — ^that  'a  fixed  star  is  as  much  in 
the  bounds  of  nature  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  though 

'  hu  obvious,  and  of  far  greater  dignity.' 

In  the  character  of  Gray  there  are  some  seeming 
!  inconsistencies.  As  a  man,  he  was  nice,  reserved. 
>  and  proud — a  haughty  retired  scholar ;  yet  we  find 
1 1  huu  in  hi«  lettm  ftill  d  English  idiom  and  English 
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flpeling,  with  a  touch  of  the  gossip,  and  sometimes 
not  over  fastidious  in  his  allusions  and  remarks. 
He  was  indolent,  vet  a  severe  student — hating  Cam* 
bridge  and  its  college  di8(;ipline,  yet  constantly  re- 
siding there.    lie  loved  intellectual  ease  and  luxury, 
and  wished,  as  a  sort  of  Moliammedan  paradise,  to 
•lie  on  a  sofa,  and  road  eternal  new  romances  of 
Marivaux  and  Crehillon.'    Yet  all  he  could  say  of 
Thomson's  *  ( .'astle  of  Tnd<»len(!e/  when  it  was  first 
published,  was,  that  tliere  wc^c  some  good  verses  in 
it  I    Akenside,  too,  whom  he  was  so  well  fitted  to 
appreciate,  he  thought  *  of^en  obscure,  and  even  un- 
intelligible.'   As  a  jKK't,  Gray  studied  in  the  school 
of  the  ancient  and  Italian  poets,  lalKiuring  like  an 
artist  to  infuse  part  of  their  spirit,  their  melody,  and 
even  some  of  their  ex])ressionH,  into  liis  inimitable 
Mosaic  work,  over  which  he  breathed  the  life  and 
fragrance  of  eternal  spring.     In  his  country  tours, 
the  \yoct  carriwl  with  him  a  plano-convex  mirror, 
which,  in  surveying  landscapes,  gathers   into  one 
confined  glance  the  forms  and  tints  t»f  the  surround- 
ing scene.    His   imagination  performed  a  similar 
operation  in  cxillccting,  fixing,  and  appropriating 
the  materials  of  poetry.    All  is  bright,  natural,  and 
interesting — rich  or  magnificent — but  it  is  seen  but 
for  a  nmniRnt.     Yet^  despite  his  classic  taste  and 
models,  Gray  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  and 
admire  the  Celtic  strains  of  Maepherson's  Ossian; 
and  he  could  also  delight  in  the  wild  superstitions  of 
the  Gothic  nations :  in  translating  from  the  Norse 
tongue  the  Fatal  Sisters  and  the  Descent  of  Odin, 
he  calleti  up  the  martial  fire,  the  rude  energy  and 
abruptness  of  the  ancient  balLid  minstrels.     Had 
his  situation  and  eimmistances  been  different,  the 
genius  of  this   aeeomplishcd  and  admirable  poet 
would  in  all  probability  have  expanded,  so  as  to  em- 
brace subjects  of  wider  and  more  variwl  interest — 
of  greater  length  and  diversity  of  character. 

Tiic  subdueil  humour  and  fancy  of  CJray  are  jtcr- 
petually  breaking  out  in  his  letters,  with  brief 
picturesque  touches  that  mark  the  poet  and  man  of 
taste.  The  advantages  of  travelling  and  of  taking 
notes  on  the  spot,  he  has  playf\illy  but  admirably 
summed  up  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  then  engaged  in 
making  a  tour  in  S(.-otland  : — *  l)o  n«)t  you  think 
a  man  may  be  the  wiser  (I  hail  almost  said  the 
better)  for  going  a  hundnnl  or  two  of  miles;  and 
that  tlie  mind  has  more  room  in  it  than  most 
{K'ople  seem  to  think,  if  you  will  but  furnish  the 
apartments  ?  I  almost  envy  your  last  montli,  being 
in  a  very  insipid  situation  mysc^lf;  and  desire  you 
would  not  fail  to  send  me  some  furniture  fur  my 
Gothic  apartment,  which  is  very  cold  at  ])n'sent. 
It  will  lx»  tlic  easier  t:isk,  as  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  transcrilKj  your  little  red  books,  if  they 
are  not  rubl)ed  out ;  for  I  conclude  you  liave  not 
truMted  everything  to  memory,  which  is  ten  times 
worse  than  a  lead  pencil.  Half  a  wonl  fixed  upon 
or  near  the  siH)t  is  worth  a  cartload  of  recollection. 
When  we  trust  to  the  picture  tliat  tibjects  draw 
of  themselves  on  our  mind,  we  deceive  ourselves; 
without  accurate  and  particular  i>bservatirm,  it  is 
but  ill-drawn  at  first,  tlie  outlines  are  so(m  blurred, 
the  colours  every  day  gnjw  fainter,  and  at  last, 
when  we  would  produce  it  to  anybody,  we  arc 
forced  to  supply  its  defects  with  a  few  strokes  of  our 
own  imagination.' 

Impressed  with  the  opinion  he  here  inculcates, 
the  iM)et  was  a  careful  note-t:iker,  and  his  delinea- 
tions are  all  fresh  and  distinct  Thus,  he  writes  in 
the  following  graceful  strain  to  his  friend  Kicholla, 
in  commemoration  nf  a  tour  which  he  made  to 
Southampton  and  JJetley  Abbey:  —  *  My  health 
is  nmch  impnived  by  the  sea,  not  that  I  drank 
it  or  bathed  in   it>  as  the  common  people  do: 
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no,  I  only  walked  by  it^  and  looked  upon  it  The 
climate  is  remarkably  mild,  eren  in  October  and 
NoYcmber;  no  snow  has  been  seen  to  lie  there 
for  these  thirty  years  past ;  the  myrtles  grow  in  the 
ground  against  the  houses,  and  Guernsey  lilies 
bloom  in  every  window ;  the  town  clean  and  well- 
built,  surrounded  by  its  old  stone-walla,  with  their 
towers  and  gateways,  stands  at  tlic  point  of  a  penin- 
sula, and  opens  fUU  south  to  an  ann  of  tlie  sea, 
which,  having  formed  two  beautiful  bays  on  each 
hand  of  it,  strctohes  away  in  direct  view,  till  it  joins 
the  British  Channel;  it  is  skirted  on  cither  side 
with  gently-rising  grounds,  clothed  with  thick  wood, 
and  directly  cross  its  mouth  rise  the  high  lands  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  at  some  disUmcc,  but  distinctly 
seen.  In  the  bosom  of  the  woods  (concealed  from 
profane  eyes)  lie  hid  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey ; 
there  may  be  richer  and  greater  houses  of  religion, 
but  the  abbot  is  content  with  his  situation.  See 
there,  at  the  top  of  that  hanging  meadow,  under  the 
shade  of  those  old  trees  that  ])end  into  a  half  circle 
about  it,  he  is  walking  slowly  (good  man!),  and 
bidding  his  beads  for  the  souls  of  his  benefactors, 
intern^  in  that  venerable  pile  that  lies  beneath  him. 
Beyond  it  (the  meiidow  still  desc-ending)  nods  a 
thicket  of  (Kiks  that  mask  the  building,  and  have 
excluded  a  view  too  garish  and  luxuriant  for  a  holy 
eve ;  only  on  either  hand  they  leave  an  oi)ening  to 
the  blue  glittering  sea.  Bid  you  not  observe  how, 
as  that  white  sail  shot  by  and  was  lost,  he  turned 
and  crossed  himself  to  drive  the  tempter  from  him 
that  had  thrown  that  distraction  in  his  way?  I 
should  tell  you  that  the  ferryman  who  rowed  me,  a 
lusty  young  fellow,  told  me  that  he  would  not  for  all 
the  world  p^iss  a  niglit  at  the  abbey  (there  were  such 
things  near  it),  though  there  was  a  })owcr  of  money 
hid  there.  From  thence  I  went  to  Salisbury,  Wil- 
ton, and  Stonehengo ;  but  of  these  I  say  no  more ; 
they  will  be  published  at  the  university  press. 

P.  S. — I  must  not  close  my  letter  without  giving 
you  one  principal  event  of  my  history,  whicli  was, 
that  (in  the  course  of  my  late  tour)  I  set  out  one 
morning  before  five  o'clock,  the  moun  shining 
through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  got  to 
the  sea-coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun's  levee. 
I  saw  the  clouds  and  dark  vapours  oj^i\  gradually  to 
right  and  left,  rolling  over  one  another  in  great 
smoky  wreaths,  and  tlie  tide  (as  it  flowed  gently  in 
upon  the  sands)  first  whitening,  tlien  slightly  tinged 
with  gold  and  blue ;  and  all  at  once  a  little  line  of 
insufferable  brightne^is  that  (licfore  I  can  write  tlicse 
five  words)  was  grown  to  Iniif  an  orb,  and  now  to  a 
whole  one,  too  glorious  to  be  distinctly  seen.  It  is 
very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  paper ;  yet  I  shall 
remember  it  as  long  as  the  sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as 
I  endure.  I  wonder  whether  anybody  ever  saw  it 
before  ?    I  hardly  believe  it.' 

Mucli  as  has  since  been  written  on  the  lake 
country,  nothing  am  exceed  the  Ix^auty  and  Jinish 
of  this  miniature  picture  of  Grassmerc: — 'Passed 
by  the  little  chapel  of  Wiborn.  out  of  which  the  Sun- 
day congregation  were  then  issuing.  Passed  a  beck 
[rivulet]  near  Dunmailroitse,  and  entered  Westmore- 
land a  second  time ;  now  begin  to  see  Ifdmcrag^  dis- 
tinguished from  its  nigged  neighbours  not  so  much 
by  its  height,  as  by  the  strange  broken  outline  of 
its  top,  like  some  gigantic  building  demolished,  and 
the  stones  that  composed  it  flung  across  each  other 
in  wild  confusion.  Just  beyond  it  opens  one  of  the 
sweetest  landscapes  that  art  ever  attempted  to  imi- 
tate. The  bosom  of  the  mountains  spreading  here 
into  a  broad  basin,  discovers  in  the  midst  Graxsmere 
water;  itamjirgin  is  hollowed  into  small  bays  with 
bold  eminences,  some  of  them  rocks,  some  of  soft 
tmt,  that  half  oonoeal  and  raiy  tlio  figure  of  the 


little  lake  they  command.  From  the  shore  a  low 
promontory  pushes  itself  far  into  the  water,  and  oa 
it  stands  a  white  village  with  the  parish  church 
rising  in  the  midst  of  it ;  hanging  inclosureo,  com 
fields,  and  meadows  green  as  an  emerald,  with  their 
trees,  hedges,  and  cattle,  fill  up  the  whole  spaed 
from  the  edge  of  the  water.  Just  opposite  to  you  is 
a  large  farm-house,  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  smooth 
lawn  embosomed  in  old  woods,  which  climb  half  way 
up  the  mountain  s  side,  and  discover  above  them  a 
broken  line  of  crags,  that  crown  the  scene.  Not  a 
single  red  tile,  no  glaring  gentleman's  house  or 
garden  walls,  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  this  little 
unsuspected  paradise;  but  nil  is  peace,  rusticity, 
and  happy  poverty,  in  ita  neatest  and  most  becoming 
attire.' 

Hie  sublime  scenery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
in  Dauphiny  (the  subject  of  Gray's  noble  Alcaic 
ode),  awakened  all  his  poetical  enthusiasm.  Writ- 
ing to  Ills  mother  fh)m  Lyons,  he  says — 'It  is  a 
fortnight  since  we  set  out  hence  upon  a  little  excur- 
sion to  Geneva.  We  took  the  longest  road,  which 
lies  through  Savoy,  on  purpose  to  see  a  famous 
monastery,  called  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  had 
no  reason  to  think  our  time  lost.  After  having 
travelled  seven  days  very  slow  (for  we  did  not 
change  horses,  it  being  impossible  for  a  chaise  to  0O 
post  in  these  roads),  we  arrived  at  a  little  TiUage 
among  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  called  Eclidlct; 
from  thence  we  proceeded  on  horses,  who  are  used 
to  the  way,  to  tlie  mountain  of  the  Chartreuse.  It 
is  six  miles  to  the  top ;  the  road  runs  winding  up  it, 
commonly  not  six  feet  broad ;  on  one  hand  is  the 
rock,  with  woods  of  pine-trees  hanging  overhead ; 
on  the  other  a  monstrous  precipice,  almost  x>crpen- 
dicular,  at  the  bottom  of  which  rolls  a  torrent,  that, 
sometimes  tumbling  among  the  fragments  of  stone 
that  have  fallen  from  on  high,  and  sometimes  preci- 
pitating itself  down  vast  descents  with  a  noise  like 
thunder,  which  is  still  made  greater  by  the  edio 
firom  the  mountains  on  each  side,  conciu^  to  fonn 
one  of  the  most  solemn,  the  most  romantic,  and  the 
most  astonisliing  scenes  I  ever  beheld.  Add  to  tliis 
the  strange  views  niiulc  by  the  crags  imd  cliffs  on 
the  other  hand,  the  cascades  that  in  many  places 
throw  themselves  from  the  very  sunnnit  down  into 
the  vale  and  the  river  below,  and  many  otlicr  par- 
ticulars impossible  to  describe,  you  will  oonchide 
we  had  no  occasion  to  repent  our  pains.  This  place 
St  Bnmo  chose  to  retire  to,  and  upon  its  very  top 
founded  the  aforesaid  convent,  which  is  the  superior 
of  the  whole  order.  When  we  came  there,  the  two 
fathers  who  arc  commissioned  to  entertain  strangers 
(for  the  rest  must  neither  speak  one  to  another,  nor 
to  any  one  else)  received  us  very  kindly,  and  set  be- 
fore us  a  repast  of  dried  fish,  eggs,  butter,  and  fruits, 
all  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  extremely'  neat 
They  pressed  us  to  spend  the  night  there,  and  to 
stay  some  days  with  them ;  but  this  we  could  not 
do,  so  they  led'  us  about  their  house,  whidi  is,  you 
must  think,  like  a  little  city,  for  there  are  a  hundred 
fathers,  besides  tliree  hundred  servants,  that  make 
their  clotlies,  grind  their  com,  press  their  wine,  and 
do  ever^'thing  among  themselves.  The  whole  is 
quite  orderly  and  simple;  nothing  of  finery;  bat 
the  wonderful  decency,  and  the  strange  situation, 
more  than  supply  the  place  of  it.  In  the  evening 
we  descended  by  the  same  way,  passing  through 
many  clouds  that  were  then  fonning  themselves  on 
the  mountain's  side.' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  poetical  firieiKl  WeaU 
Gray  again  adverts  to  this  memorable  visit :  *  In  our 
little  journey  up  the  Grande  Chartreuse,'  he  says, 
*  I  do  not  remember  to  have  gone  ton  paces  without 
an  rirlanuition  that  there  was  no  restraining.    Nai 
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flDrecyipg,  mciatorreMtt  noiadiff^  but  is  pregnant  with 
reliptm  tutd  poetry.  There  are  certain  acenea  that 
i  woiki  awe  cm  athtutnUobeUef^  withuut  the  help  of  other 
argmment  One  need  not  haTe  a  yery  fantastic  ima- 
ginaUon  to  tee  spiriti  there  at  noonday.  You  haye 
l>salli  perpetnaUy  bcfbre  your  eyet,  only  lo  far  re- 
Bioved,  at  to  oompoie  the  mind  ifithout  frighten- 

'  In  taming  from  these  exquisite  fragments  of  de- 
Kription  to  the  jxietry  of  Gray,  the  difference  will 
be  found  to  consist  chiefly  in  tiie  rhyme  and  mea- 
sure :  in  loftiness  of  sentiment  and  yiridness  of 
expression,  the  prose  is  equal  to  the  Terse. 

ffjfmn  to  Advenity, 

:  Dinghter  of  Jore,  relcntlen  power. 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast. 
Whose  iron  Hcoui^ge,  aud  torturiug  hour, 
The  bad  affnsht,  afflict  the  best! 
.  Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain, 
The  proud  are  taught  to  tantc  of  pain, 
And  puiple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
TP^ith  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied,  and  alone. 

.  When  first  thy  sire  to  nend  on  earth 

Virtue,  his  darling  child,  designed, 
to  thee  he  gave  the  heavenly  birth, 

And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind. 
Stsm  ru|;ged  nurse,  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore  : 
IVliat  soirQw  was,  thou  bod'st  her  know. 
Aid  from  her  own  she  learned  to  melt  at  others*  wo. 

Scared  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 

Self^leasing  Folly's  idle  brood. 
Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless  Joy, 

And  leave  ua  leisure  to  be  goc^. 
light  they  dispenc,  and  with  them  go 
Hie  summer  friend,  the  flattering  foe  ; 
Bjr  vsin  Prosperity  received, 
Ta  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  arc  again  believed. 

Wisdom,  in  sable  garb  arrajed, 
Immened  in  rapturous  thought  profound, 

Aud  Melancholy,  silent  maid, 
With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground. 

Still  oo  thy  solemn  steps  attend  : 

^Fwm  Charity,  the  general  friend. 

With  Justice,  to  herself  severe. 

And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  tear. 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head, 

Dnpsd  goddess,  lay  thy  chaKteiiiug  hand! 
Not  in  thy  goigon  terrors  clad, 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band 
(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen), 
With  thundering  voice,  and  threatening  mien. 
With  screaminj^  Horror  s  funeral  cry, 
Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poverty. 

Thy  form  benign,  oh  goddess  I  wear, 

Thy  milder  influence  impart. 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there, 

Tv  soflen,  not  to  wound,  my  heart. 
The  ctnerous  spark  extinct  revive  ; 
.  Teach  nie  to  love  aud  to  forgive; 
£xact  my  own  defects  to  scan, 
U'hat  others  are,  to  feel,  aud  know  myself  a  man. 

Ode  on  a  IHstant  Profpect  of  Eton  College, 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 

That  crown  the  wajterj  glade, 
Wiwre  grateful  science  still  adores 

Uer  Ueniy  V  holy  shade ; 

*  Xlsf  Heniy  YL,  CBantar  of  the  eoD^a 


And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 
Of  Windsor's  heights  the  expanse  below 
Of  jrrove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey ; 

Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  amoQg 

Wanders  the  hoaiy  Thames  along 
His  silver-winding  way  1 

Ah,  happy  hills  !  ah,  pleasing  shade ! 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain  ! 
Where  once  my  carclei4s  childhood  strayed^ 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  : 
I  feci  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentar}'  bliss  bestow, 
As,  wavin-;  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 

My  weaiy  soul  they  seem  to  soothe. 

And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 
To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen   « 

Full  many  a  R]>righcly.  race, 
Dis{>orting  on  thy  margeut  green, 

I'he  paths  of  ])lca«ure  trace, 
Who  foremost  now  deliglit  to  cleave 
With  ]>liuut  arm  thy  glaHsy  wave  1 
The  captiro  linnet  which  inthral  I 

What  idle  progeny  Kuceeed 

To  cliase  the  rolling  circle's  siK^dy 
Or  urge  the  flying  ball ! 

While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 

Their  murmuring  labours  ])ly 
'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  lilwrty ; 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reicn. 
And  unknown  regions  dare  descnr : 

Still  as  they  run,  they  look  behind; 

They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 
And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed. 

Less  pleasing  when  i)0!)seHsed ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed. 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast. 
Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue. 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new, 
An<l  lively  cheer  of  vigour  bom ; 

The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  nighty 

The  spirits  pure,  the  blunibcn  light, 
That  fly  the  approach  of  mom. 

Alas!  regardless  of  their  doom. 

The  little  victims  play ; 
No  scnrk*  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

Nor  care  beyond  to  day ; 
Yet  see  how  all  around  'em  wait 
The  niinistf'rs  of  human  fate, 
And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  tmin. 

Ah!  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand, 

To  seize  their  i)rcy,  the  murth'rous  band ; 
All,  tell  them  they  are  men  I 

These  shall  the  fury  passions  tear, 

The  vultures  of  the  mind, 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  nhaine  that  skulks  behind ; 
Or  pining  love  shall  wa^te  their  youth, 
(Jr  ,l«ilousy  with  rankling  tooth, 
TTiat  inly  jjnaws  the  secret  heart ; 

And  Knvy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 

Grim-visage«l  comfortless  Uespair, 
And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high^ 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice. 

And  grinning  Infamy. 
The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  trjf 
Aud  hard  Unkindness'  altered  eve. 
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That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow ; 
And  keem  Remorse  with  blood  defiled, 
And  moody  Madnen  laughing  wild 

Amid  Bererest  wo. 

Lo!  in  the  yale  of  years  beneath 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen,  / 

The  painnil  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  queen : 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  treins, 
That  erery  labouring  sinew  strains, 
Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 

Lo  !  Poverty,  to  fill  the  buid. 

That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand, 
And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  sufferings :  all  are  men. 

Condemned  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

The  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet,  ah !  why  should  they  know  their  fiite, 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 
And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies  t 

Thought  would  destroy  their  paradlae. 

No  more ;  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'TIS  folly  to  be  wise. 

ITTie  Bard,— A  Pindaric  Otfe.] 

[This  ode  is  founded  on  a  trsditiom  currant  in  Wales,  that 
Edward  L,  when  he  completed  the  oonqueal  of  that  country, 
ordered  aU  the  hards  that  fdl  into  his  hands  to  be  put  to 
death.] 

'  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthleti  king, 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait ; 
Though  fanned  by  conquest's  crimson  wing. 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail. 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears. 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears  1' 
Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

Of  the  first  Edward  scattered  wild  dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's^  ^kagsy  side 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  hisHong  array. 
Stout  Glo'ster^  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance ; 

*  To  arms  I'  cried  Mortimer,^  and  couched  his  quiver- 

ing lance. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  wo. 

With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air) ; 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire. 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
'  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  cave, 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath ! 
O'er  thee,  oh  king!  their  hundred  arms  they  wave. 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 
To  high-bom  Hoel's  haip,  or  sofb  UeweUyu's  lay, 

1  Snowdon  was  a  name  given  by  the  Saxons  to  that  movn- 
tainous  tract  which  the  Wdnh  thenuelvee  call  Craigian-eryrL 
It  included  all  the  highlands  of  Caernarvonshire  and  Merio- 
nethshire, as  far  east  as  the  rivw  Conway.  R.  Hygden,  speak- 
ing of  the  castle  of  Conway,  built  by  King  Edward  L,  sayv, 

*  Ad  ortum  amnis  Conway  ad  olivum  mantis  Erery ;'  and 
Matthew  of  Wcfttminstcr  (ad  ann.  1283),  *  Apud  Abcrconway 
ad  pedes  montis  Snowdonia  fecit  erigi  caatrum  forte.' 

'  Gilbert  de  Clare,  snmamed  the  Red,  Earl  of  Gloucester 
and  Ilertfurd,  son-in-law  to  King  |£dward. 

*  Kdmond  do  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore.  They  both  were 
Lords-Marohen,  whoso  lands  hiy  on  the  border*  of  Wales,  sod 
probably  accompanied  the  king  in  thla  expedition. 


*  Cdd  is  Cadwallo's  ioogae. 

That  hushed  the  stormy  main : 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed : 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modrod,  whose  magic  song 

Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  oloud-topped  head. 
On  dreaiy  Arvon's  shore  ^  they  lie, 

Smeared  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale : 

Far,  far  aloof  the  afinghted  ravens  sail } 
The  famished  eagle^  screams,  and  passes  by. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art. 

Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries- 
No  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  clifTs,  a  grisly  band,  • 
I  see  them  sit ;  they  linger  yet. 

Avengers  of  their  native  land : 
With  me  in  dreadful  hannony  they  join, 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  line.' 

*  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof. 

The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 
Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night. 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  afinffht, 
The  shrieks  of  death  through  BerkeleyV  roof  that  riof» 
Shrieks  of  an  agonising  king  I 
She-wolf^  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangi. 

That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 
From  thee  be  bom,^  who  o'er  thy  country  bangs 

The  scourge  of  Heaven  I    What  terrors  round  him 
wait! 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined. 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

Might^r  victor,  mighty  lord, 

Low<>  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies ! 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 

A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior?  fled ! 
Thy  son  is  gone.    He  rests  amonff  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  bom! 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 
Fair  laughs  the  mom,^  and  soft  the  zephyr  blow?, 

While  proudly  ridinc  o'er  the  azure  r^ibn, 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardlciis  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  pv9* 

Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl,^ 

The  rich  repast  prepare ; 
Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  fsast : 

Close  by  the  regal  chair 
Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 

1  The  ahoree  of  Caemarvonahire,  opposite  to  tlM  Ui  if 
Anglesey. 

*  Caniden  and  others  obwrve,  that  eagles  used  aimnallyte 
build  their  cyry  among  the  rooka  of  Snowdon,  whioli  fisai 
thence  (as  some  think)  were  named  by  the  Welah  Gfaigisa* 
cryri,  or  the  cn)«s  of  the  eagles.  At  thia  day,  I  am  told,  the 
highest  point  of  Snowdon  is  called  the  eagle's  nest  That  btad 
is  corUinly  no  stranger  to  this  island,  as  the  Soots  and  the 
people  of  Cumberland,  Weetmoreland,  dEC.,  can  testify;  it 
has  even  built  iU  nest  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyahirfc  (Bse  WU- 
Umghltjf's  Omithoicff!/,  published  by  Ray). 

a  Edward  IL.  crueUy  butchered  in  Berkeley  CaallSk 

*  Isabel  of  France,  Edward  IL's  adulterous  quean. 

B  Alluding  to  the  triumphs  of  Edward  IU.  in  Fnaoa. 

«  Alluding  to  the  death  of  that  king,  abandoned  by  his  chll- 
dren,  and  even  robbed  in  his  Isirt  moments  bj  his  comtisn  and 
his  mistress. 

7  Edward,  the  Black  Prinoe,  dead  some  timebelon  bla  Mbet, 

8  Magnificence  of  Richard  It's  reign.  Sao  Frolasart,  and 
other  contemporary  writers. 

»  Richard  II.  (as  we  are  told  by  Arohbishop  Soraop,  aadflw 
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Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yer-tree'd  diad«, 
Where  heaves  the  tutf  in  many  a  mcmldering  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  erer  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  inccnse-brcathing  mom. 
The  swallow  twittering  from  the  Htraw-built  shed, 

The  cock*8  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  honi. 
No  more  shall  rouso  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum, 
Or  l>u8y  housewife  ply  her  evening  care : 

No  children  run  to  liup  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  di<l  they  drive  their  team  a-field! 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
'llie  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour: — 
'Ilie  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 

WJiere  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
TUo  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praiiw. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 
Dnck  to  it.-*  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath! 

Cnii  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death ! 

Pothaps  in  this  neglectcil  spot  is  laid 
3ume  heart  once  ]>rcguaut  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre. 

])bt  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
llich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene, 
Ulic  dark  unfathomcd  cares  of  ocean  bear : 

Pull  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.- 

Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
'1  Iju  little  t^Tant  of  his  fields  withstood  ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  ^lilton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

The  npplausc  of  listening  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
iVnd  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

llieir  lut  forbade :  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Tlieir  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined ; 

Forbade  to  wiulo  through  slaughter  to  a  tlirone, 
And  shut  the  gatc^t  of  mercy  on  mankind  ; 

The  Etnig;;ling  p:in;«i  of  ron«ciou!«  truth  to  hide. 
To  <[uenrh  tlir  Minlies  i»f  ingenuous  shame, 

Or  h«ap  the  shrino  of  Ijuxury  and  l*ride 
With  incense  kindleil  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignnble  strife 
Thiiir  sober  wi.-hes  never  learned  to  stray; 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vule  of  life 
They  kept  the  niii<iele!is  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect. 

Some  fmil  memorial  htill  erected  nigh. 
With  uucouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked. 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  cf  a  sigh. 


Their  name^  their  yean,  spelt  by  the  unlettoid 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 

That  i^wJi  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  da^. 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind! 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requites ; 

Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonoured  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led. 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate ; 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
*  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  stei>s  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn. 
Muttering  his  way^va^d  fancies  he  would  rove; 

Now  drooping,  woful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  lore. 

One  mom  I  missed  him  on  the  'customed  hill. 
Along  the  heath  and  near  his  favourite  tree  ; 

Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lavni,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he ; 

The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 

Slow  through  the  church -way  path  we  saw  him  bone: 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 

Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn.' 

THE  EPITAPU. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth, 
A  Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown ; 

Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 

Hearcn  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  : 
He  gave  to  Misery  all  he  hatl,  a  tear, 

llcgainedfrom  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished)  a  friend- 
No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose). 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

The  Alliance  hcUccen  Ooremment  and  Educatims 

a  Fragment. 

As  sickly  plai^  betray  a  niggard  earth. 
Whose  barren  bosom  starves  her  generous  birth, 
Nor  genial  warmth,  nor  genial  juice  retains 
Their  roots  to  feed,  and  fill  their  verdant  veins  ; 
And,  as  in  climes  where  Winter  holds  his  reign, 
The  soil,  though  fertile^  will  not  teem  in  vain. 
Forbids  her  genns  to  swell,  her  shades  to  rise. 
Nor  trusts  her  blossoms  to  the  churlish  skies  : 
To  draw  mankind  in  vain  the  vital  airs. 
Unformed,  unfricnde<l  by  those  kindly  cares. 
That  health  and  vigour  to  the  soul  impart. 
Spread  the  young  thought,  and  warm  the  op^iingketft 
So  fond  instruction  on  the  growing  powers 
Of  nature  idly  lavishes  her  stores. 
If  equal  justice,  with  unclouded  face. 
Smile  Bol  indulgent  on  the  nung  no^ 
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U^k  golden  divwao  of  plmtj  o'«r^«  Uad  ;■  • 
But  tpumjpiflB  Aad  h&t^tExpvn  ttesi 

To  cbcck  their  tinier  kipetwitiiiJ^iUiiif^Mry:    > 
And  bbtti  the  blooming  nromise  of  the  jear. 

The  mcioifl  animaM  scene  survey, 
Vtffm  whtlte  ike  rolling  orb  that  gires  the  day, 
II ij  sable  s0n9  with  nearer  eonrse  sunounds, 
To  eithdr  pole,  and  life's  remotest  bounds. 
How  mde  eee'er  the  eztenor  £oRn  we  find, 
Howe'er  million  tinge  the  nyied  mind. 
Alike  to  aU  the  kind  imnaiiial  Hearen 
The  sparke^irath  and  hi^pinesB  has  given : 
With  aense  to  feel,  with  memoiy  to  retain, 
Th^  follow  pleasure,  and  thej  flj  from  pain ; 
Their  judgment  mends  the  plan  tiieir  ftncy  drawB, 
The  erent  presages,  and  explores  the  cause ; 
The  soft  returns  of  gratilade  thej  know. 
By  firaud  elude,  by  fence  repel  the  foe ; 
While  mtttaal  wishes  mutual  woes  endear, 
The  social  smile  and  sympathetic  tear. 

Say,  then,  through  a^^  by  what  fate  confined. 
To  different  climes  seem  different  souls  assigned ! 
Here  measured  laws  and  phlloeophic  ease 
Fix  aqd  improre  the  polished  arts  of  peace. 
Then  Sndugtry  and  gaiu  their  Tigils  keep, 
Command'.l&e  winds,  and  tame  the  unwilling  deep. 
Here  force  and  hardy  deeda  of  ^blood  preTail ; 
TheseUngoid  pleasure  sighs  In  every  gale. 
Oft  o'er  the  trembling  nations  from  a& 
Has  ^CTthia  breathed  the  living  cloud  of  war ; 
And,  wnere  the  deluge  burst,  with  sweepy  sway, 
Their  ttrms,  their  ^ngs,  their  gods  were  rolled 


As  oft  hare  issued,  host  impelling  hosty 

The  blue^«y«d  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast, 

The  prostrate  sowi  to  the  destroyer  yields 

Qa  boMted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields ; 

Witb  srim  del^t  the  brood  of  winter  yiew 

A  bri^ter  day^  and  heavens  of  azure  hue. 

Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rose, 

And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows. 

Proud  of  the  yoHe,  and  pliant  to  the  rod. 

Why  yet  dofs.Afia  dread  a  moi^arch's  nod, 

While  £iaiQpcan  freedom  still  withstands 

The  encrDacbing  tide  that  drowns  her  lessening  lands^ 

And  sees  iai  m,  with  an  indignant  groan. 

Her  native  plains  and  empires  once  ner  own  I 

Can  opener  skitis  and  sun^  of  fiercer  flame 

O'erpower  'tfce^fitw  that  animates  our  frame ; 

As  lamps,  that  shed  at  eve  a  cheerful  ray, 

Fade*  and  ex^nre  beneath  the  eye  of  day  I 

Need  we  the  influence  of  the  northern  star 

To  string  Mir  nerves  and  steel  our  hearts  to  war  I 

And  where  the  &ce  of  nature  laughs  around. 

Host  sickening  virtue  fly  the  tainted  ground? 

Unmanly  thought !  what  seasons  can  control. 

What  fancied  zone  can  circumscribe  the  soul, 

Mlto,  conscious  of  the  source  from  whence  she  springs, 

fij  reason's  light,  on  resolution's  wings, 

Spite  of  her  nail  eompanion,  dauntless  goes 

0>r  Lyliia^  deserts  and  through  Zembla's  snows ! 

She  bids  each  slumbering  energy  awake. 

Another  tendi,  another  temper  take, 

Saspeaalfl  the  inferior  laws  that  rule  our  clay ; 

The  stuMMBn  elements  confess  her  sway ; 

Their  litHa  wants,  their  low  desires,  refine. 

And  raise  ibm  mortal  to  a  height  divine. 

Not  bat  the  hnman  fabric  fiom  the  birth 
Imbibee  ft  flsvour  of  its  parent  ea^th« 
As  various  tnete  enAice  a  various  toil, 
ThntiniBmea  speak  the  idiom  of  their  soil* 
An  iron  race  the  monntaiik-olifls  maintain,  - 
Foes  to  the  gentle  genius  of  the  plain ; 
For  where  unweaaied  sinews  auiat  be  founds 
With  dde-kog  plough  to  qaeU  the  flinty  grumd^ 


«  '  ' 


To  UtOL^bfi  temat'e  awifl-descending  flood. 

To  br%Te  'ibe  savage  rushing  ftoai  the  wood. 

What  wonder,  if  to  patient  valour  trained. 

They  guardu^  spirit  what  by  strsngth  they  gained  t 

And  while  their  rocky  ramparts  round  they  see^ 

The  roufih  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 

(As  lawless  fbrce  from  confidence  will  grow). 

Insult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below! 

What  wonaer,  in  the  sultry  climes  that  spread. 

Where  Nile,  redundant  o'er  his  sununer  bed. 

From  his  broad  bosom  Ufa  and  verdure  flings. 

And  broods  o'er  Egyp^  ^^  ^^  watery  wingi^ 

If  with  adventurous  oar  and  ready  sail. 

The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  ^ale ; 

Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighbouring  cities  ride^ 

That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  anmient  tide^ 

\?ILLIABI   HJkSOK. 

WiLUAx  Masok,  the  firiend  and  literary  executor 
of  Gray,  long  aunrived  the  connection  which  did  him 
so  much  hmiour,  but  he  i^peared  early  as  a  poet 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Mason,  vicar  of  St 
Trinity,  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  1725. 
At  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  he  became  ac- 
quainted vrith  Gray,  who  assisted  him  in  obtaining 
his  degree  of  M.A.  His  first  literary  production 
was  an  attack  on  the  Jaoobitism  of  Ozfi)rd,  to  whiah 
Thomas  Warton  replied  in  his  *  Triumph  of  Isis.'  In 
1753  appeared  his  tragedy  of  £{^nd!a,  'written,' says 
Soutb^,  *  on  an  artiflcial  model,  and  in  a  gorgeous 
diction,  because  he  thought  Shakspeare  had  pre* 
eluded  all  hope  of  excellence  in  any  other  form  of 
drama.'  The  model  of  Mason  was  the  Greek  draous 
and  he  introduced  into  his  play  the  classic  acoom- 
paniment  of  the  chorus.  A  second  drama,  Caracta" 
au,  is  of  a  higher  cast  than  *  Elfrida :'  more  noibte 
and  spirited  m  language,  and  of  more  sustained 
digmly  in  scenes,  situations,  and  character.  Mason 
aim  wrote  a  series  of  odes  on  Independence,  Memory, 
MdBmchoijf,  and  The  FaU  of  Tyranny,  in  which  his 
gorgeoQsness  of  diction  swells  into  extravagance 
and  bombast  His  other  poetical  works  are  his 
English  Garden,  a  long  descriptive  poem  in  blank 
verse,  extended  over  four  books,  and  an  ode  on  the 
Cmnmem^ration  of  the  BritUH  JRevobttion,  in  which  he 
asserts  those  Whig  principles  which  he  steadfkstly 
maintuned  during  the  trying  period  of  the  Ameri- 
can war.  As  in  his  dramas  Mason  had  made  an  In- 
novation on  the  established  taste  of  the  times,  he 
ventured,  with  equal  success,  to  depart  ftom  the 
practice  of  EngUsh  authors,  in  vrriting  the  life  of 
his  firiend  Gray.  Instead  of  presenting  a  continuous 
narrative,  in  which  the  biographer  alone  is  visible, 
he  incorporated  the  journals  and  letters  of  the  poet 
in  chronological  order,  thus  making  the  subject  of 
the  memoir  in  some  degree  his  own  biogra|»her, 
and  enabling  the  reader  to  judge  more  fdlly  and 
correctiy  of  his  situation,  thoughts,  and  Heelings: 
The  plan  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Boewell  in  his 
Life  of  Johnson,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  subse- 
quent usage,  in  all  cases  where  the  sulnect  is  of  im- 
portance enough  to  demand  copious  inmrmation  and 
minute  personal  details.  The  dicumstanoes  of 
Mason's  life  are  soon  rehited.  After  his  career  at 
college,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  appointed 
one  g£  the  royal  chaplains.  He  held  the  uving  of 
Ashton,  and  was  precentor  of  York  cathedral. 
When  politics  ran  high,  he  took  an  active  part  on 
the  side  of  the  Whigs,  but  was  respected  by  all 
parties.    He  died  in  1797. 

Mason's  poetry  cannot  be  sidd  to  be  popular,  even 

with  poetiod  readers.    His  gmtest  vrant  is  simpli- 

^bt^  yet  ai  times  his  rich  diction  has  a  fine  et&ct 

In  lus  'English.  Gnzden,'  tiwugfa  verbose  and  lan- 
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His  father  wai  dead,  but  he  idled  away  two  years 
among  hii  relatioiiB.  He  afterwards  became  tutor 
in  the  fiuaily  of  a  gentleman  in  Ireland,  where  he 
lemained  a  year.  His  uncle  then  gaye  him  £50  to 
ftndy  the  law  in  Dublin,  but  he  lost  the  whule  in  a 
gaming  house.  A  second  contribution  was  raised, 
and  the  poet  next  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  when.' 
he  continued  a  year  and  a-hnlf  studying  nK-ili- 
dne.  He  then  drew  upon  his  uncle  for  £20,  and 
embarked  for  Bordeaux.  Tlio  vessel  whs  driven 
into  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  whilst  there,  Gi^ld- 
imith  and  his  fellow  passengers  were  arrested  and 
pot  into  prison,  where  the  poet  was  kept  a  fortniglit. 
It  appeared  that  Ids  companions  were  Scotsmeif,  in 
the  French  service,  and  had  been  in  Scotland  enlist- 
ing soldiers  for  the  French  army.  Having  over- 
come this  most  innocent  of  all  his  misfortunes,  he  is 
represented  as  having  immediately  pnxreeded  to 
Leyden ;  but  this  part  of  his  biography  has  lately 
got  a  new  turn  from  the  inquiries  of  a  gentleman 
whose  book  is  quoted  below,*  according  to  which  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  now,  instead  of  four  years 
later,  that  Goldsmith  acted  as  usher  of  I>r  Mihier*s 
school  at  Peckham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
The  tradition  of  the  school  is,  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely good-natured  and  playttU,  and  advanced 
his  pupils  more  by  conversation  tlum  by  book -tasks. 
On  the  suppositloii  of  this  being  the  true  account  uf 
Goldsmith's  S5th  year,  we  may  presume  that  he 
next  went  to  Leyden,  and  there  made  the  resolution 
to  travel  Oftx  the  Gcmtinent  in  spite  of  all  pecuniary 
dcAciencieSi  He  stopped  some  time  at  Lou  vain,  in 
Flanders,  at  Antwerp,  and  at  Brussels.  In  France, 
he  is  said,  like  George  Primrose,  in  his  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  to  have  occasionally  earned  a  night's 
ludging  aiid  food  by  i^aying  on  his  tlutc. 

Uov  oAsn  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  tunelsss  pipe,  beside  the  munnuring  Loire  I 
When  shai^ng  elms  along  the  maigiu  grew. 
And  freshened  from  the  wave  the  sephyr  flew  ; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still. 
But  moclced  all  tune,  and  marred  the  dancer's  skill, 
Yet  weald  the  villaee  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance,  foigetfui  of  the  noontide  huur. 

TnuxtUr. 

Scenes  of  this  kind  formed  an  appropriate  scIi(K)1 
for  the  poetk  He  brooded  with  delight  over  tliesc 
pictures  of  humble  primitive  hap]iincss,  and  his 
imagination  loved  to  invest  them  with  tlic  charms  of 
poetry.  Goldsmith  afterwards  visited  Gcnuuny 
u:J  tiic  Rhine.  From  Switzerland  he  sent  the  first 
Jkctch  of  the  *Travellei^  to  his  brother.  The  Uifticr 
ehamis  of  natiure  in  these  Alpine  scenes  seems  to 
have  had  no  permanent  effect  on  the  churaeter  or 
direction  of  his  genius.  He  visited  Florence,  Veruua, 
Venice,  and  stopped  ut  Padua  some  fiionths,  wlienr 
he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  his  medical  degree.  In 
1756'  the  poet  reached  Knglond,  after  two  years  of 
vandering,  lonely,  and  in  poverty,  yet  buoyed  u)) 
by  dreams  of  hupe  and  fume.  Many  a  hanl  struggle 
he  had  yet  to  encounter !  His  biograpliers  reprc- 
Knt  him  as  now  becoming  usher  at  l)r  Milner's 
lehoc^  a  jmrtion  uf  his  history  which  we  have  seen 
reason  to  place  at  an  earlier  pericxl.  However  this 
may  be,  he  is  soon  after  found  contributing  to  the 
Monthly  Review.  He  was  also  some  time  assistant 
to  a  chemist  A  college  friend,  I>r  Sleigh,  enabled 
him  to  commence  practice  as  a  humble  physician 
in  Bankside,  Southwark;  but  his  chief  support 
aroK  firom  oontributious  to  the  periodical  literature 

«  CoUacUons  ninstratlve  of  the  Geology,  Ilbtivy,  Aiiti- 
qnitiM,  and  Aanofaitiaiis  of  CambenreU.  Uy  Uoughw  AUpvrt. 
CnberweU:  1841. 


of  the  (hiy.  In  1758  he  presented  himself  at 
Surgeons  Hall  for  examination  as  an  hospital 
mate,  with  the  view  of  entering  the  army  or  navy ; 
but  he  had  the  mortification  of  being  rejected 
OS  unqualified.  That  he  might  uppea^  before 
the  examining  surgeon  suitably  dressed,  Goldsmith 
obtaineil  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  for  wliich  Griffiths, 
publisher  of  the  Mtjnthly  Keview,  became  security. 
The  clothes  were  ininieiiiately  to  be  returned  when 
the  purpose  was  serv(-«],  or  the  debt  was  to  be 
discharged.  Toor  Goldsmith,  having  failed  in  his 
object,  and  pn)bably  distri'sscd  by  urgent  want, 
pawnml  the  cluthcj.  The  publisher  threatened,  and 
the  poet  replied — *  I  know  uf  no  misery  but  a  gaol, 
to  which  my  own  imprudences  and  your  letter 
seem  to  ftoint  I  have  seen  it  inevitable  these 
three  or  four  weeks,  and,  by  heavens  I  request  it  as 
a  favour — as  a  favour  that  may  prevent  somewhat 
more  fatal.  I  have  been  some  years  struggling  with 
a  wretched  being — with  all  that  contempt  and  indi- 
gence brings  with  it — with  oil  those  strong  passions 
which  make  contempt  insupportable.  What,  then, 
has  a  gaol  that  is  formidable  r'  8uch  was  tlie  almost 
hopeless  condition,  the  deep  despair,  of  ^lis  im- 
prudent but  amiable  author,  who  has  added  to  the 
delight  of  millions,  und  to  the  glory  of  English 
Uterature. 

Henceforwanl  the  life  of  Goldsmith  was  that  of  a 
man  of  letters.  He  lived  solely  by  his  pen.  Ik'sidcs 
numerous  aintributions  to  the  Monthly  and  Critical 
liuviews,  the  Lady's  Magazine,  the  British  Maga- 
zine, &c.,  he  published  an  7jir/iii>v  into  the  Present 
Slate  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe  (ir.l'.Oi  l^i*  admir- 
al ilo  Chinvst'  lAtters^  afterwards  publishc<i  with  the 
title  of  The  Citizin  of  the  Wurhlj  a  Life  of  Beau  AW/i, 
and  the  Histortj  of  i^mjhnd  in  a  series  of  letters  ftxmi 
a  nobleman  to  his  son.  The  latter  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  was  popularly  attributed  to  I/onl  Ches- 
terfield. In  DeeenilxT  17(i4  appeared  his  poem  of 
Thv  Traveller^  the  chief  eorner-stone  of  his  fame, 
*  without  one  bad  line/  as  has  been  said ;  *  without 
one  of  Drj-den's  careless  verses.'  Charles  Fox  pro- 
nounced it  one  of  tlie  finest  poems  in  the  Knglish 
language ;  and  Dr  Johnson  (then  numl)ored  among 
(t«)ldsniith*s  friends)  sai<l  that  the  merit  of  *  The 
Traveller'  was  so  well  establisliL-d,  that  Mr  Fox's 
praisit  could  not  augment  it,  nor  his  censure  diminish 
it.  The  peridilieal  eritica  were  unanimous  in  its 
praise.  In  ITtlO  Iiu  published  his  exquisite  novel, 
Phr  Vicar  of  Waketitid,  which  had  been  written  two 
years  K'fore,  and  sdUI  to  Newbi»rry  the  b(X)kseller, 
to  discharge  a  pressing  debt.  His  comedy  of  The 
(SiMxl-Naturcd  Man  was  produi'cd  in  1 7f>7,  his  lioman 
History  next  year,  and  The  Jhscrlvd  Villayc  in  1770. 
The  latter  was  as  popular  as  *  Tlie  Traveller,*  and 
siwedily  ran  tlirou^'Ii  a  nuuil)er  of  editions.  In  1773, 
(loldsniith's  ctmudy,  Sfu-  Stoiips  to  Conqiirr,  was 
brought  out  atCovent  Ganien  theatre  with  immense 
ap)ilausc.  lie  >v;ls  now  at  the  summit  of  his  fame 
and  iK)pulftrity.  The  mare!)  had  been  long  and  toil- 
some, and  he  was  often  nearly  fainting  by  tlie  way; 
but  his  success  was  at  longtii  complete.  His  name 
Ntoofl  among  the  foremost  of  his  contemporaries;  his 
works  brought  Jiini  in  from  illduo  to  .i'l^OO  per  an- 
num. DifTiculty  and  distrcsii,  however,  still  clung 
to  him  :  jKictry  had  found  him  p(X)r  at  first,  and  she 
kept  him  so.  Fnmi  liciHllcss  profusion  and  extrava- 
gance, ehietly  in  dress,  and  from  a  Iwnevolence  which 
knew  nu  limit  while  his  funds  Listed,  (loldsmith  was 
scarcely  ever  free  from  debt  The  gaming  table  also 
presented  irresistible  attractions.  He  hung  loosely 
on  society,  without  wife  or  domestic  tie;  and  his 
early  habits  and  experience  were  ill  calculated  to 
teacli  him  strict  conscientiousness  or  regularity.  He 
continued  to  write  task-work  for  the  booksellers, 
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and  prodaced  a '  History  of  England*  in  four  Tolumea. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  *  History  of  Greece*  in  two 
Toluracs,  for  which  he  was  paid  £250.  He  hod  con* 
tractcd  to  write  a  '  History  of  Animated  Nature'  in 
eight  volumes,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  guineas  for 
each  volume;  but  this  work  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete, though  the  greater  part  was  finished  in  his 
own  atlnictive  and  easy  manner.  In  March  1774, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  painful  complaint  (dysuria) 
caused  by  close  study,  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
nervous  fever.  Contrary  to  the  .advice  of  his  apo- 
thecary, he  persisted  in  the  use  of  James's  powders, 
a  medicine  to  which  he  haii  often  had  recourse ;  and 
gradually  getting  worse,  he  expired  in  strong  con- 
vulsions on  the  4th  of  April.  The  death  of  so  popu- 
lar an  author,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  was  a  shock 
e<iually  to  his  friends  and  the  public.  The  former 
knew  his  sterling  worth,  and  lovod  him  with  all  his 
foibles — his  undisguised  vanity,  his  national  pronc- 
ness  to  blundering,  his  thoughtless  extravagance,  his 
credulity,  and  his  frequent  absurdities.  Under  these 
ran  a  current  of  generous  benevolence,  of  enlightened 
zeal  for  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  mankind, 
and  of  manly  independent  fc«Iing.  He  died  £2000 
in  debt:  'Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before!'  ex- 
claimed Johnson.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
Temple  burying  ground,  and  a  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  next  the  grave 
of  Gay,  whom  he  somewhat  resembled  in  diaractcr, 
and  fkr  surpassed  in  genius. 

The  plan  of  *  The  Traveller'  is  simple,  yet  compre- 
henfi\'e  and  philosophical  The  poet  represents  him- 
self as  sitting  among  Alpine  solitudes,  looking  down 
on  a  hundred  realms — 

I^kes,  forests,  cities,  plains  eitending  wide, 
The  pomp  of  kingA,  the  Khepherd's  humbler  pride. 

lie  views  the  whole  with  delight,  yet  siglis  to  think 
that  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  is  so  small,  and  he 
wishes  to  find  some  sput  consigned  to  real  happiness, 
where  his  *  worn  soul 

{         Might  gather  bliss  to  see  his  fellows  blessed. 

But  where  is  such  a  spot  to  be  found  ?    The  natives 
.  of  each  country  think  their  own  the  best — the  pa- 
triot boasts — 

His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 

If  nations  are  compared,  the  amount  of  happiness  in 
each  is  found  to  be  about  the  same ;  and  to  iUustrato 
this  position,  tiie  poet  describes  the  state  of  manners 
and  government  in  Ititly,  Switzerland,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  England.  In  general  correctness  and 
bciiuty  of  expression,  these  sketehes  have  never  been 
surjiossed.  The  politician  may  think  that  the  poet 
ascribes  too  little  hnportance  to  the  inlluencc  of 
.'  government  on  the  happiness  of  mankind,  seeing 
that  in  a  desjiotic  state  the  Mholc  must  depend  on 
the  individual  character  of  the  goiTrnor ;  yet  in  the 
cases  cited  by  Goldsmith,  it  is  diflicult  to  resist  his 
conclusions;  while  his  short  sententious  reasoning 
is  re'lieved  and  elevate*!  by  bursts  of  true  poetry. 
Ilis  character  of  the  men  of  England  used  to  draw 
tears  from  1)t  Johnson : — 

Steru  o'er  each  ]>0Kuni  reason  holilM  her  state, 

With  daring  aims  irrc>rularly  great. 

Pride  in  their  port,  ddiuiicc  in  their  eye, 

I  sec  the  lords  of  huiuan  kind  pass  by  ; 

Intent  on  high  designs,  a  though  if iil  band. 

By  fonuH  uufashioneil,  fresh  from  naturc'd  hand. 

Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 

True  to  iiuugined  right,  above  control, 

While  even  the  pcoMiut  boasts  these  rights  to  scan^ 

And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Goldraiith  waa  a  matter  of  the  art  of  oontnat  in 


heightening  the  effect  of  hia  picturca.  In  the  Ibl^ 
lowing  quotation,  the  rich  scenery  of  Italy,  and  tint 
effeminate  character  of  its  population,  are*  placed  in 
striking  juxtaposition  with  the  rugged  nA>iintaii«  tf 
Switzerland  and  their  hardy  natives. 

[ItalianM  and  Siciss  Confrxuted,"] 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  ascends, 

Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends  ; 

Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side. 

Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 

While  of^  some  temple's  mouldering  tops  between, 

With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  nature  s  bounty  satisfy  the  breast. 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  were  found. 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  api>ear, 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year ; 
\\^atever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  Hca-bom  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand. 
To  winnow  fragrance  reuiid  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows^ 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contracted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign : 
Though  i>oor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  vain  | 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue ; 
And  even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  removed  the  date. 
When  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the  state; 
At  her  command  the  palace  learned  to  rise. 
Again  the  lone-fallen  column  sought  the  skies  ; 
The  canvass  glowed  beyond  even  nature  warm, 
The  pregnant  (|uarry  teemed  with  human  form. 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  displayed  her  sail ; 
While  nought  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
But  towns  unmanned,  and  lords  without  a  slave ; 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill. 
Its  fonner  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wctilth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride; 
From  these  the  fc4^blc  heart  and  long-fallen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Hero  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  arrayed. 
The  pastebounl  triumph  and  the  cavalcade ; 
Processions  formed  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled. 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child  ; 
Kftch  nubler  aim,  repressed  by  long  control. 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind. 
In  happier  meaimess  occupy  the  mind : 
As  in  those  domes,  where  (!a?sars  once  bore  sway. 
Defaced  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay. 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  deacf. 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed  ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pilf», 
Kxults,  and  oims  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul  tuni  from  them,  turn  we  to  surrey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display. 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stonny  mansion  tread, 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread  ; 
No  prwluct  here  the  barren  hills  afford, 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword ; 
No  venial  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May  ; 
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N*  uiphyr  fondly  suet  the  mountain's  brcMt, 
Bat  aMteon  fcLare,  and  Mtonn j  glociui  invcBit. 

Yet  atili,  even  here,  content  can  vfvread  a  charm, 
Bedicaf  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  dinxm. 
Though  poor  the  pcaiaut's  hut,  his  feasta  though 

tiiuall. 
He  sees  hi^  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
S^fcs  no  contiguou:*  palace  rear  itit  head, 
To  shaoie  the  meanncm  of  his  humble  shed  ; 
No  cojttly  lord  the  vumptuous  banquet  deal, 
To  make  him  loath  his  Testable  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toll. 
Each  wish  contracting,  II ts  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful  at  mom,  he  wakes  from  short  repose. 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  ; 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep. 
Or  drireis  his  veuturous  plougluhare  to  the  i«teep  ; 
j  Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way, 
I  And  dra^s  the  struggling  savage  iuto  day. 
I  At  night  returning,  erery  labour  sped, 
i  He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed  ; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surreys 
1  His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blase  ; 
j  While  hiM  loved  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard, 
'  Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board: 
i'  And  haply  too  some  pilgrim  thither  led, 
il  With  nuuiy  a  tale  repays  the  ni<;htly  bed. 
I     Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  imiiart, 
'>  Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
'  And  even  thoee  ills  that  round  his  mansion  rine, 
Knhance  the  bliss  his  scautv  fund  supplies. 
Dear  ia  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  coufonns 
And  dear  that  hiil  which  lifts  hiin  to  the  storms ; 
,  .\Qd  ari  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  tho  mother's  breast, 
,  !k>  the  loud  torrent,  luid  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
'  Bui  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 


J 


[France  Contnuted  vntli  IloUancL] 

So  bl&ft  a  lifo  these  thoughtless  realms  di-iplay, 
Thou  iiUy  busy  rolls  their  world  away : 
Theini  arc  those  arts  tha(  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honour  forms  tho  .social  tenqtcr  hero. 
Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 
r^  eveii  imaginaiy  worth  obtains. 
Here  paiees  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand, 
It  dhifts  in  splendid  traflic  round  the  land. 
From  couita  to  camiK«,  to  crAtagcs  it  strays, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avajricc  of  praioo ; 
They  pleaM},  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get  esteem. 
Till,  Mcniing  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  sccui. 

Hut  while  this  softer  art  their  bli^  supplivM, 
It  gives  their  fullics  also  room  to  rise : 
For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought, 
Knfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought ; 
And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblcst. 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  oetcntation  here,  with  tawdry  art, 
hints  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  iuipart ; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace. 
And  trims  her  robe  of  frieze  with  copper  lace ; 
Here  beggar  undc  defrauds  her  daily  cheer. 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a-year ; 
The  mind  still  tunis  where  shifting  faxhion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  holid  worth  of  self-applause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flics,  ^ 
Embosomed  in  the  deep  whero  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 
^\liere  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  laud, 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  taU  rampirc's  artificial  pride, 
(hiward,  methinks,  and  ililigently  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watenr  roar, 
Sooope  out  an  empire,  and  ueui|M  the  ihore : 


While  tho  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 

Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile ; 

The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossomed  vale, 

The  willow-tufted  bank,  tho  gliding  sail. 

The  crowded  mart,  tho  cultivated  plain,  . 

A  new  creation  rcscuefl  from  his  reign. 

I'hus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil  ' 

Impels  the  native  to  re[>eatod  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  rei^ni. 
And  industry  bejiets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  tht;  gmtd  fnim  opulence  that  springs,  I 

With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  briugi>, 
Arc  here  dinplayed.   Their  much-loved  wealth  imparta 
(Convenience,  plent}',  elegance,  and  arts ; 
But  view  them  closer,  I'raft  and  fraud  appear,  ' 

Even  liberty  itself  is  bartcrcil  here. 
At  g«)ld's  suiK'rior  channs  all  freedom  flics,  > 

The  needy  aell  it,  and  tho  rich  man  buys ;  I 

A  laud  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves ; 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves,  I 

And  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform. 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  stonn.  ! 

The  *IX»8CTted  ViUage*  is  limited  in  design,  hat 
exhibits  the  same  correctness  of  outline,  and  the  ' 
8:mie  l)eauty  of  colotiring,  as  *  The  Traveller.'  Tho 
poet  drew  upon  liis  recollect  ions  of  Lissoy  for  moat 
of  the  landscaiKs  as  well  as  the  characters  introduced. 
His  father  sat  for  the  village  pastor,  and  such  a  por- 
trait miglit  well  have  cancelled,  with  Oliver's  rela- 
tions, aU  the  foHies  and  irregularities  of  his  youth. 
Perhaps  tliere  is  no  iKX?m  in  the  English  langimirc 
more  universally  jwpular  than  tho  'Deserted  Vil- 
lage.' Its  best  i)asfiageB  are  learned  in  youth,  and 
never  quit  the  nioniory.  Its  delineaticms  of  rustic 
life  accord  with  those  Ideas  of  romantic  purity, 
s(.*clusion,  and  happiness,  which  the  young  mind 
associates  with  the  country  ami  all  its  cliarms,^  l)c- 
forc  modern  manners  and  oppression  had  driven 
them  thence — 

To  pamper  luxury,  and  tliin  mankind. 
Political  economists  may  dispute  the  axiom,  that 
luxury  is  hurtful  to  nations;  and  curious  siK-culators, 
like  lilandcville,  may  even  argue  that  private  vices 
are  public  b««nefit8 ;  but  Goldsmith  lias  a  surer  ad- 
vocate in  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  which  yield  a 
siM)ntanc«»us  assent  to  the  principles  he  inculcates, 
when  teaching  by  examples,  with  all  the  cflicacy  of 
apparent  truth,  and  all  the  oflect  of  poetical  licauty 
and  c-\cellence. 

[D-^?rrlptinn  of  AvUium— The    Vifhfff  Pirarher,  the 
i^rhw^nnuttcry  and  AMiou-n' — I{tjletii'jn;i.] 

Sweet  Auburn  !  hivclicst  villa;;**  of  tlie  ]dain. 
Where  he.iUh  and  ]»leuty  cheered  the  labourin;:  Mva'ui ; 
Whero  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  partiui:  sumiuer's  lingering  blooms  dehi vvd ; 
Dear  lovely  iK^wcrsi  of  innuccncc  and  case, 
Scats  of  my  vMith,  whyii  every  n\tOTt  coubl  pleiwe ; 
How  nftcn'Jiave  1  loitered  oVr  thy  «rreen, 
Where  humble  happiness  cn.liareil  each  >fenu! 
How  often  have  I  pau.'^ed  on  every  charm: 
The  slu'lterod  cut,  tho  cultivated  farm  ; 
The  never-failing  brf)ok,  the  bii.^y  mill, 
The  decent  churcli  that  topi)ed  the  neighbo?iring  hiH; 
'J'hc  hawthorn  bii-'h,  with  f«eats  b<*neatli  the  shade, 
For  talking  age,  and  whis-periniT  lovers  made ! 
How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play  ; 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 
I^d  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree ; 
While  many  a  jmstime  irircled  in  the  shado, 
The  young  conteniling  as  the  old  stirveycd  ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o*cr  the  ground, 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round. 
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And  Btill,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired. 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthfal  band  inspired : 
The  dancing  pair  that  simplj  sought  renown, 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down ; 
The  swain,  mistmstless  of  his  smutted  face, 
While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place ; 
The  bashful  Tirgin*s  sidelong  looks  of  lore, 
The  matron's  glance  that  wmild  those  looks  reproTte— 
These  were  thy  channs,  sweet  Tillage !  sports  like  these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please. 

Sweot  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evening's  close^ 
Up  younder  hill  the  Tillage  murmur  rose ; 
There  as  I  pamed,  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  softened  nt>m  below ; 

I  The  swain  responsire  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  yxning ; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  tilie  pool, 
The  plajrful  children  just  let  loose  from  school ; 
The  watchdog's  Toice  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind ; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  &e  garden  smiled. 
And  stiU  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disdooe. 
The  Tillage  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year ; 
Remote  from  towns,  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change^  his  place ; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power. 
By  doctrines  fitfhioned  to  the  vaiying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize. 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train  ; 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain. 
The  long-remembered  be^ar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruined  spendthrift  now  no  longer  proud. 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed  ; 

i  The  broken  soldier,  kindlv  bade  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away  ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  wo ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 
And  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side ; 
But,  in  his  duty  prompt  at  ctcit  call. 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  her  new  fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 
Beside  the  hed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed, 
The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguisn  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unafifected  grace. 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place ; 

'■  Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  witn  double  sway ; 

I  And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  ready  zeal,  each  hon(nit  rustic  ran  ; 
Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile. 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile ; 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed, 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
BweUi  from  the  rale,  and  midway  leaves  the  itorm ; 


Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  donds  ai«  tpim 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way. 
With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning's  face ; 
Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round. 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  fVowned ; 
Yet  he  was  kind ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 
Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too ; 
liands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage ; 
And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage ; 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 
For  even,  though  vanauished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thundering  soun 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around ; 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 
But  past  is  all  his  fame :  the  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn  that  lifts  its  head  on  high. 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye, 
JjOW  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspire 
Where  gray-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired ; 
Where  village  statesmen  talked  witl  looks  profbunc 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  roimd. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place ; 
The  white-washed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor. 
The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door; 
The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day ; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chilled  the  day. 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gay ; 
^Mlile  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendour  t  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall ! 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart. 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair. 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale. 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear. 
Relax  his  ponderous  strengtn,  and  lean  to  hear ; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  pre!«sed. 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes !  let  the  nch  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
C)nc  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play. 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-bom  sway : 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 
Rut  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed. 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain ; 
And  even  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 
The  heart  distrusting  asks  if  this  be  joy ! 

Ye  friends  to  tmth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor^s  decay, 
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Tifl  jroun  to  judge  how  wide  the  limite  atoiid 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happj  land. 
Proud  swells  ihe  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore^ 
And  shouting  folly  hidls  them  from  her  shore  j 
Uoeids,  eten  hejond  the  miser's  wish,  abound, 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.    This  wealth  is  hut  a  name, 
That  leaves  our  useful  product  still  the- same. 
Not  so  the  loss.    The  man  of  wealth  and  nrule 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poot  supplied ; 
Spsce  for  his  lake,  his  paru  extended  bounds, 
Sfieoe  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds ; 
the  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth. 
Has  robbed  the  neighbouring  fiel^  of  half  th^ 

growth; 
His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  given ) 
Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies, 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies. 
While  tiiuB  the  land  adorned  for  pleasure  all. 
In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  iair  female,  unadorned  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Slights  erexy  borrowed  charm  that  dress  supplies, 
Nor  eharefl  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes ; 
But  when  those  duMrms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail. 
When  time  adrances,  and  when  iQTers  fail. 
She  then  ahines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless. 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress : 
Thoa  fares  the  liuid,  by  luxury  betrayed. 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  arrayed ; 
Bat  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise. 
Its  Tistaa  strike,  its  palaces  surprise ; 
While,  scoureed  by  famine  from  ti^e  smiling  land, 
The  monmfiu  peasant  leads  Ms  humble  band ; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  sare, 
The  ooontry  blooms — a  garden,  and  a  grare. 

Edwm  and  Angelina, 

*  Turn,  gentle  heradt  of  the  dale, 

And  guide  my  lonely  way, 
To  wheM  yon  taper  eheeis  the  rale 

With  hoepitsUe  fay. 

For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread. 

With  fainting  steps  and  slow ; 
Where  wilds  immeasurably  sprc*d. 

Seem  lengthening  as  I  go.' 

'  Forbear,  my  son,'  the  hermit  cries. 
To  tempt  the  dangerous  ffloom ; 

For  yonder  phantom  only  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

Here^  to  the  houseless  diuld  of  want. 

My  door  is  <^en  still : 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 

I  give  it  with  good  will. 

Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 

Whatever,  my  cell  bestows  ; 
My  rushy  coudi  and  frugal  &re. 

My  blessing  and  repose. 

No  flocks  that  rangp  the  valley  free. 

To  slau^ter  I  condemn  ; 
Taught  by  that  power  that  pities  me, 

I  leam  to  pity  them.  ^ 

But  frt>m  the  mountain's  grassy  side, 

A  i^tlesa  fieast  I  bring  ; 
A  senp,  with  herbs  and  fhiits  supplied. 

And  water  from  the  spring. 

Then,  Pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego ; 

All  earth-bom  cares  are  wrong : 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long.* 


*--  ' 


Sofb  as  the  dew  flrom  heawn  deg^idi^ 

His  gentle  accents  fell ; 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bsiidl, 

And  follows  to  the  cell* 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obeeaM, 

The  lonely  mansion  lay  ; 
A  lefuge  to  the  neighbouring  poor, 

And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 

Required  a  master's  care ; 
The  wicket,  opening  with  a  latch. 

Received  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now,  when  bu^  crowds  retlr^ 

To  take  their  evening  rest. 
The  hermit  trimmed  hu  little  fir% 

And  cheered  Ms  pensive  guest : 

And  spread  his  vegetable  store, 
And  gaily  pressed  and  smiled  ; 

And,  skilled  m  legendary  lore| 
The  lingering  hours  b^uiled. 

Around,  in  sympathsiio  mirth, 

Its  trieks  the  Utten  tries ; 
The  cricket  cbimips  in  the  heaitii. 

The  crabklisg  faggot  flies4 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart^ 

To  soothe  the  stranger's  wo  ; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart, 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spied. 
With  answering  care  opprest : 

'And  whence,  unhappy  youth,'  he  cried, 
*  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  1 

From  better  habitations  spumed. 

Reluctant  dost  thou  rove  t 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretumed, 

Ot  unregarded  love  f  « 

Alas!  the  joys  that  fortune  brings 

Are  triflinff  and  decay ; 
And  those  who  priae  the  paltry  thin^ 

More  trifling  still  than  they. 

And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name : 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep ! 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame. 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep ! 

And  love  ia  still  an  emptier  sound. 

The  modem  fair-one's  jest ; 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  fimnd 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  hush« 
And  spum  the  sex,'  he  said  : 

But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 
His  love-lorn  guest  betrayed. 

Surprised,  he  sees  new  beauties  rise* 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view. 
Like  colours  o'er  the  morning  skies, 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast, 

Alternate  spread  alarms ; 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  coaiest 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

'  And  ah!  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 

A  wretch  forlorn,'  she  cried, 
'  Whose  feet  unhallowed  thus  intrude 

Where  heaven  and  you  reside. 

But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share, 
Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray  ; 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
Companion  of  her  vray. 
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Hj  fkther  lived  bende  the  l^ne, 

A  wealthy  lord  wis  he ; 
And  all  hu  wealth  wa§  marked  as  mine ; 

He  had  but  only  me. 

To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms. 

Unnumbered  suiton  came ; 
Who  praised  me  for  imputed  charms, 

And  felt,  or  feigned,  a  flame. 

Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 

With  richest  proffers  strove  ; 
Amongst  the  rest  younr  Edwin  bowed. 

But  nerer  talked  of  loTe. 

In  humblest,  simplest,  habit  clad, 
No  wealth  nor  power  had  he  ; 

Wisdom  and  wortn  were  all  he  had ; 
But  these  were  all  to  me. 

The  blossom  opening  to  the  day, 

The  dews  of  heaven  refined. 
Could  nought  of  purity  display, 

To  emulate  his  mind. 

The  dew,  the  blossoms  of  the  tree. 
With  charms  inconstant  shine ; 

Their  charms  were  his  ;  but,  wo  to  me. 
Their  constancy  was  mine. 

For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art. 

Importunate  and  vain  ; 
And  while  his  passion  touched  my  heart, 

I  triumphed  in  his  pain. 

Till  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn. 

He  left  me  to  my  pride  ; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn. 

In  secret,  where  he  died ! 

But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault. 

And  well  my  life  shall  pay  : 
V\\  seek  the  solitude  he  souirht. 

And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

And  there,  forlorn,  despairing,  hid, 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die  : 
rrwas  so  for  mo  that  Edwin  did. 

And  so  for  him  will  I.' 

'  Forbid  it,  Hearcn !'  the  hermit  cried. 
And  clasped  her  to  his  breast : 

The  wondering  fair  one  turned  to  chide : 
Twas  Edwin's  self  that  prest ! 

•  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 

My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here, 

Restored  to  love  and  thee. 

Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

And  ereiy  care  resign  ; 
And  shall  wo  never,  never  part. 

My  life — my  all  that's  mine  ! 

No,  never  from  this  hour  to  part, 

We'll  lire  and  love  so  true  ; 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart, 

Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too.' 

[ExtracUfrom  lUtaliationJ] 

[Oddsmith  and  iome  of  his  friends  oocaaiosuUy  dined  to- 
geCber  at  the  8t  James's  coffec-hoiue.  One  day  it  was  proposed 
to  write  epitaplis  upon  him.  His  coontry,  dialect,  and  wisdom, 
f amidied  subjects  for  witticism.  He  was  called  on  for  retalia- 
tion, and,  at  the  next  meeting,  produced  hit*  poem  bearing  that 
luune,  in  which  we  find  much  of  the  hhrewd  obsenration,  wit, 
and  UviUiMas  which  distinguish  his  prose  writings.] 
•  •  » 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,*  whose  genius  was  such. 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much  ; 
Who,  bom  for  the  univerN,  narrowed  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 


Xliough  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  stnining  hb 

Uiroat, 
To  penuade  Tommy  Townsend  to  lend  him  a  vote ; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refiiung^ 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  thirf  thou^t  at 

dining. 
Tliou^h  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit ; 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit : 
For  a  patriot  too  cool  ;  for  a  drudge  disobedient. 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expetiUaiU 
In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemployed,  or  in  place,  sir. 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  raxor. 
•  •  ♦ 

Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  him  who  can. 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man  ; 
As  an  actor,  confessed  without  rival  to  shine  ; 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line ; 
Yet  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent 
The  man  had  his  failings — a  dupe  to  his  art ; 
Like  an  ill-judfing  beauty,  his  colours  he  spread. 
And  beplastered  with  rouge  his  own  natozal  red. 
On  the  stage  he  was  natunl,  simple,  sheeting ; 
'Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting : 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  so  out  of  his  way. 
He  turned  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day ; 
Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  aick 
If  they  were  not  hi^  own  by  finessing  and  trick : 
He  cast  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack. 
For  he  knew,  when  he  pleased,  he  could  whisUe  them 

back. 
Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallowed  what  came ; 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame  ; 
Till  his  relish  grown  callous  almost  to  disease. 
Who  peppered  the  highest  was  sorest  to  please. 
But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind ; 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 
Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kellys,  And  Woodfalls  so  grate, 
What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  yoa 

gave ! 
How  did  Grub  Street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you  nised. 
While  he  was  be-Rosciused,  and  you  were  be-pnused  I 
But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies. 
To  act  as  an  angel,  and  mix  with  the  skies : 
Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill. 
Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will ; 
Old  Shakspeare,  receive  him  with  praise  and  with  lov% 
And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above. 
♦  ♦  • 

Here  Reynolds*  is  laid  ;  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind, 
He  has  not  Icf^  a  wiser  or  better  behind. 
His  pencil  was  strikin<r,  resistless,  and  grand  ; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland  ; 
Still  bom  to  iniprove  us  in  every  part. 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart. 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  cirilly  steering ; 
When  they  judged  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard  of 
hearing : 

When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Corrcggioe,  and 

stuff. 
He  shifted  his  tmmpet,t  ^^^d  only  took  snuffl 

TOBIAS  GEORGE  SMOLLETT. 

Many  who  are  familiar  with  Smollett  as  a  novel- 
ist, scarcely  recollect  him  as  a  poet,  though  he  hot 
scattered  some  fine  verses  amidst  his  jjrose  fictious, 
and  has  written  an  Ode  to  Independence^  which 
possesses  the  masculine  strength  of  Dryden,  with 
an  elevation  of  moral  feeling  and  sentiment  nueljr 
attempted  or  felt  by  that  great  poet  Tobiju 
George  Smollett  was  bom  in  Dalquhum-house, 
near   the  viUage  of  Renton,  Dumbartonshire,  in 

*  Sir  Joshua  R^ynoldii. 

i  Sir  Jobhua  was  to  renutflcably  deaf,  as  to  bo  under  Qm 
neoosrity  of  mtog  an  oar-trumpet  in  oompany. 
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Hie  li|^t  h»  mm  in  Albion's  happy  plains, 
Where  under  ooTer  of  a  flowering  thorn, 
While  Philomel  renewed  her  warbled  strains, 
The  ampidons  finit  of  stolen  embrace  was  bom-^ 
The  nurantain  Dryads  seized  with  joy, 
The  smiling  infimt  to  their  charge  consigned ; 

'  The  Doric  mose  caressed  the  fiiTourite  Iwy ; 
The  hermit  Wisdom  stored  his  opening  mind. 

I  As  rolling  yean  matured  his  age, 

I  He  flourished  bold  and  sinewy  as  his  sire ; 

,  'While  the  mild  passions  in  his  breast  assuage 
The  fieroer  flames  of  his  maternal  fire. 

Antlfltxophe. 

'  Accomplished  thus,  he  winged  his  way, 

I  And  soJous  roTod  from  pole  to  pole, 

'  Hie  rolls  of  right  eternal  to  display, 

.  And  wann  wiUi  patriot  thought  the  aspiring  soul. 

,  On  desert  isles  'twas  he  that  raised 

Those  spires  that  gild  the  Adriatic  ware. 

Where  Tymnnj  beheld  amazed 

Fsir  Freedom's  temple,  where  he  marked  her  grave. 

He  steeled  the  blunt  Batarian's  arms 

To  burst  the  Iberian's  double  chain  ; 

And  dtiee  reared,  and  planted  farms. 

Won  from  the  skirts  of  Neptune's  wide  domain. 

He,  with  the  generous  rustics,  sat 

On  Uri's  rocks  in  close  divan ; 

And  winged  that  arrow  sure  as  fate. 

Which  ascertained  the  sacred  rights  of  man. 

Strophe. 

Arabia's  scorching  sands  he  crossed, 

X^'here  blasted  nature  pants  supine, 

Conductor  of  her  tribes  adust. 

To  Freedom's  adamantine  shrine ; 

And  many  a  Tartar  horde  forlorn,  aghast ! 

He  snatched  from  under  fell  Oppression's  wing, 

And  tao^t  amidst  the  dreitfy  waste. 

The  all-dieering  hymns  of  liberty  to  sing. 

He  virtue  find^  like  precious  ore, 

Diflused  through  every  baser  mould ; 

Even  now  hestonds  on  Calvi's  rocky  shore, 

And  turns  the  dross  of  Corsica  to  gold : 

He,  guardian  genius,  taught  my  youth 

Pomp's  tinsel  livery  to  despise : 

My  lips  by  him  diastised  to  truth. 

Ne'er  paid  that  homage  which  my  heart  denies. 

Antistrophe. 

Those  sculpinied  halls  my  feet  shall  never  tread. 
Where  varnished  vice  and  vanity  combined. 
To  dazzle  and  seduce,  their  baimers  spread. 
And  forge  vile  shackles  for  the  free-bom  mind. 
While  uisolenoe  his  wrinkled  front  uproars. 
And  all  the  flowers  of  spurious  fancy  dIow  ; 
And  Title  his  ill-woven  chaplet  wears. 
Full  often  wreathed  around  the  miscreant's  brow : 
Where  ever^impling  falsehood,  pert  and  vain, 
Presents  her  cup  of  stale  profession's  froth ; 
And  pale  disease,  with  all  his  bloated  train. 
Torments  the  sons  of  gluttony  and  sloth. 

Strophe. 

In  Fortune's  car  behold  that  minion  ride. 
With  either  India's  glittering  spoils  oppressed. 
So  moves  the  sumpter-mule  in  harnessed  pride. 
That  bears  the  troMure  which  he  cannot  taste. 
For  him  let  venal  bards  disgrace  the  bay. 
And  hireling  minstrels  wake  the  tinkling  string ; 
Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  pleasure  lay, 
And  jingling  bells  fuitastic  folnr  ring : 
Disquiet  doubt,  and  dread,  shall  intervene ; 
And  nature,  still  to  all  her  feelings  just, 
In  vengeance  hang  a  damp  on  every  scene. 
Shook  from  the  baleful  pinions  of  disgust. 


Antistrophe. 

Nature  I'll  court  in  her  sequestered  haunts. 
By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove,  or  cell ; 
Where  the  poised  lark  his  evening  ditty  chaunt^ 
And  health,  and  peace,  and  oontomplation  dwell. 
There,  study  shall  with  solitude  recline, 
And  friendship  pledge  me  to  his  fellow-swains, 
And  toil  and  temperance  sedately  twine 
The  slender  cord  that  fluttering  life  sustains  : 
And  fearless  poverty  shall  guanl  the  door. 
And  taste  unspoiled  the  frugal  table  spread. 
And  industry  supply  the  humble  store, 
And  sleep  unbribed  his  dews  refreshing  shed  ; 
White-mantled  Innocence,  ethereal  sprite, 
Shall  chase  far  oflT  the  goblins  of  the  night ; 
And  Independence  o'er  the  day  preside. 
Propitious  power !  my  patron  and  my  pride. 

Ode  to  Leven-WaUr. 

On  Leren's  banks,  while  free  to  reve. 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  lore, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  the  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream,  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  Uyo  ; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source. 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course. 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed. 
With  white,  round,  polished  pebbles  spread; 
While,  liffhtly  poiscKl,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood ; 
The  springing  trout  in  speckled  pride. 
The  salmon,  monarch  6i  the  tide ; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war. 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charmmg  maze  thy  waters  make. 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine. 
And  edges  flowered  with  eglantine. 

Still  on  thy  banks  so  gaily  green. 
May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen : 
And  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail. 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale  ; 
And  anaent  faith  that  knows  no  guile. 
And  industry  embrowned  with  toil ; 
And  hearts  resolved,  and  hands  prepared. 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard  I 

The  Tears  of  Scotland. 

[Written  oo  the  barberittos  committed  in  the  Highlands  by 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden* 
174&  Smollett  was  then  a  surgeon's  mate,  newl/  returned 
from  servioe  abroad.  It  is  said  that  he  originally  finidied  the 
poem  in  six  Btanxas;  when,  some  one  rq>reaenting  that  such  a 
diatribe  against  government  might  injure  his  prospects,  he  sat 
down  and  added  the  still  more  pointed  invective  of  the  seventh 
stansa.] 

Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banbhed  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  t 
Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renowned. 
Lie  slaughtered  on  their  native  ground  ; 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door ; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie. 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  afar 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war  ; 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife. 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  are  famished  on  the  rocks, 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks  ; 
Thy  ravished  virgins  shriek  in  vain  ; 
Thy  infants  perish  on  the  plain. 
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Withheld  their  moisture,  till  bj  art  proToked 

The  sweats  o'erflowed,  but  in  a  clammy  tide ; 

Now  free  and  copious,  now  restrained  and  slow  ; 

Of  tinctures  various,  as  the  temperature 

Had  mixed  the  blood,  and  rank  with  fetid  streams : 

As  if  the  pent-up  humours  by  delay 

Were  grown  more  fell,  more  putrid,  and  mall^. 

Here  lay  their  hopes  (though  little  hope  remamed), 

With  full  effiision  of  perpetual  sweats 

To  drive  the  venom  out.    And  here  the  fates 

Were  kind,  that  long  they  lingered  not  in  pain. 

For,  who  survived  the  sun's  diurnal  race, 

Rose  from  the  dreazy  gates  of  hell  redeemed ; 

Some  the  sixth  hour  oppressed,  and  some  the  third. 

Of  many  thousands,  few  untainted  'scaped ; 

Of  those  infected,  fewer  'scaped  alive ; 

Of  those  who  lived,  some  felt  a  second  blow ; 

And  whom  the  second  spared,  a  third  destroyed. 

Frantic  with  fear,  they  sought  by  flight  to  shun 

The  fierce  contagion.    O'er  the  mournful  land 

The  infected  city  poured  her  hurrying  swarms : 

Roused  by  the  flames  that  fired  her  seats  around, 

The  infected  country  rushed  into  the  town. 

Some  sad  at  home,  and  in  the  desert  some 

Abjured  the  fatal  commerce  of  mankind. 

In  vain ;  where'er  they  fled,  the  fates  pursued. 

Others,  with  hopes  more  specious,  crossed  the  main, 

To  seek  protection  in  fiur  distant  skies ; 

But  none  they  found.    It  seemed  the  general  air. 

From  pole  to  pole,  firom  Atlas  to  the  east. 

Was  then  at  enmity  with  English  blood ; 

For  but  the  race  of  England  all  were  safe 

In  foreign  climes ;  nor  did  this  fuiy  taste 

The  foreign  blood  which  England  then  contained. 

Where  should  they  fly?    The  circumambient  heaven 

Involved  them  still,  and  every  breeze  was  bane: 

Where  find  relief!    The  salutary  art 

Was  mute,  and,  startled  at  the  new  disease, 

In  fearful  whispers  hopeless  omens  gave. 

To  heaven,  with   suppliant   rites   they  sent   their 

prayers ; 
Heaven  heard  them  not.    Of  every  hope  deprived, 
Fatiffued  with  vain  resources,  and  subdued 
With  woes  resistless,  and  enfeebling  fear, 
Passive  they  sunk  beneath  the  weigntv  blow. 
Nothing  but  lamentable  sounds  were  heard, 
Nor  aught  was  seen  but  ghastly  views  of  death. 
Infectious  horror  ran  from  face  to  face. 
And  pale  despair.    'Twas  all  the  business  then 
To  tend  the  sick,  and  in  their  turns  to  die. 
In  heaps  they  fell ;  and  oft  the  bed,  they  say, 
The  sickening,  dying,  and  the  dead  contained. 


WILLIAM  JUUnS  MICKLE. 

An  admirable  translation  of  '  The  Lusiad'  of 
Camoens,  the  most  ^tinguished  poet  of  Portugal, 
was  executed  by  Whjjam  Julius  Micxle,  himself 
a  poet  of  taste  and  fancy,  but  of  no  great  originality 
or  energy.  Mickle  was  son  of  the  minister  of  Lang- 
holin,  in  Dumfiiesaliire,  where  he  was  bom  in  1734. 
He  was  engaged  in  trade  in  Edinburgh  as  conductor, 
and  afterwards  partner,  of  a  brewery ;  but  he  failed 
in  business,  and  in  1764  went  to  liondon,  desirous 
of  literary  distinction.  Lord  Lyttelton  noticed  and 
encouraged  his  poetical  efforts,  and  Mickle  was 
buoyed  up  with  dreams  of  patronage  and  celebrity. 
Two  years  of  increasing  destitution  dispelled  this 
vision,  and  g;e  poet  was  glad  to  accept  the  situation 
of  correcto'^f  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford.  Here 
he  publish**^'  PoUio,  an  elegy,  and  The  Concubine,  a 
moral  poeiai  in  the  manner  of  Spenser,  which  he 
afterwards  reprinted  with  the  title  of  ^  Martyn, 
Mickle  adopt^  the  obsolete  phraseology  of  Spenser, 
which  was  too  antiquated  even  for  the  age  of  the 


'Faery  Queen,'  and  which  Thomson  had  almost 
wholly  discarded  in  his  *  Castle  of  Indolenoe.'  The 
first  stanza  of  this  poem  has  been  quoted  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (divested  of  its  antique  spelling)  in 
illustration  of  a  remark  made  by  him,  that  MicUe, 
'with  a  vein  of  great  facility,  united  a  power  <^ 
verbal  melody,  which  might  have  been  envied  by' 
bards  of  much  greater  renown :' — 

Awake,  ye  west  winds,  through  the  lonely  dale. 
And  Fancy  to  thy  fiiciy  bower  betake ; 
Even  now,  with  MJmly  sweetness,  breathes  the  gale. 
Dimpling  with  downy  wing  the  stilly  lake ; 
Through  the  pale  willows  faltering  whispers  wake, 
And  Zoning  comes  with  locks  becbopped  with  dew ; 
On  Desmond's  mouldering  turrets  slowly  shake 
The  withered  lye-grass  and  the  harebell  blue. 
And  ever  and  anon  sweet  Mulla's  plaints  renew. 

Sir  Walter  adds,  that  Mickle,  *  being  a  printer  bj 
profession,  frequently  put  his  lines  into  types  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  previously  to  put  them  into 
writing.'  This  is  mentioned  by  none  of  the  poet's 
biographers,  and  is  improbable.  The  office  of  a 
corrector  of  the  press  is  quite  separate  from  the 
mechanical  operations  of  the  printer.  Mickle*8 
poem  was  highly  successful  (not  the  less,  perhaps, 
because  it  was  printed  anonymously,  and  was  as- 
cribed to  different  authors),  and  it  went  through 
three  editions.  In  1771  he  published  the  first  canto 
of  his  great  translation,  which  was  completed  in 
1775;  and  being  supported  by  a  long  list  of  sub- 
scribers, was  highly  advantageous  both  to  his  fame 
and  fortune,  hi  1779  he  went  out  to  Portugal  as 
secretary  to  Commodore  Johnston,  and  was  received 
with  much  distinction  in  Lisbon  by  the  countrymen 
of  Camoens.  On  the  return  of  the  expedition, 
Mickle  was  appointed  joint  agent  for  the  distri* 
bution  of  the  prizes.  ]^  own  share  was  consider- 
able ;  and  having  received  some  money  by  his  mar- 
riage with  a  lady  whom  he  had  known  in  his  obscure 
sojourn  at  Oxford,  the  latter  days  of  the  poet  were 
spent  in  ease  and  leisure.  He  died  at  Forest  HUl, 
near  Oxford,  in  1788. 

The  most  popular  of  Mickle's  original  poems  is 
his  ballad  of  Cunmor  Hall,  which  has  attained  addi- 
tional celebrity  by  its  having  suggested  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  the  groundwork  of  his  romance  of  Kenilwortb.* 
The  plot  is  interesting,  and  the  versification  easy 
and  musical.  Mickle  assisted  in  Evans's  Collection 
of  Old  Ballads  (in  which  *  Cumnor  Hall'  and  other 
pieces  of  his  first  appeared)  i  and  though  in  this 
style  of  composition  he  did  not  copy  the  direct  sim- 

Elicity  and  unsophisticated  ardour  of  the  real  old 
allads,  he  had  much  of  their  tenderness  and  pathos. 
A  still  stronger  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  Scottish 
song,  the  author  of  which  was  long  unknown,  but 
which  seems  clearly  to  have  been  written  by  Mickle. 
An  imperfect,  altered,  and  corrected  copy  was  foimd 
among  his  manuscripts  after  his  deatii;  and  his 
widow  being  applied  to,  oonfinned  the  external 
evidence  in  his  fkvour,  by  an  express  declaration 
that  her  husband  had  said  the  song  was  his  own, 
and  that  he  had  explained  to  her  the  Scottish  words. 
It  is  the  fairest  flower  in  his  poetical  chaplet  The 
delineation  of  humble  matrimonial  happiness  and 
affection  which  the  song  presents,  is  almost  un- 
equalled— 

Sae  true  his  words,  sae  smooth  his  speech. 

His  breath  like  caller  air ! 
His  very  foot  has  music  in't 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 

*  BIr  Walter  intended  to  have  osmed  hfs  ronuuice  Cumnor 
HaU,  but  was  pemiaded  by  Mr  CkmstaUe*  his  pubUaher,  to 
adopt  the  title  of  Kenilworth. 
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And  will  I  see  hia  face  again ! 

And  inll  I  hear  him  makt 
I'm  downrii^t  dizzy  with  (he  thoughi. 

In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet. 

Then  there  axe  the  two  lines — a  happy  Epicurean 
hacjt  hoi  elerated  by  the  situation  and  the  fkithAil 
loTe  of  the  spealDer — which  Bums  says '  are  worthy 
of  the  first  poet*— 

The  present  moment  is  our  ud» 
The  neist  we  nerer  saw. 

Theee  brief  felicities  of  natural  expression  and  feel- 
ing so  infinitely  superior  to  the  stock  images  of 
poetry,  show  that  Mickle  could  have  excelled  in 
the  Scottish  dialect,  and  in  portraying  Scottish  life, 
had  be  truly  known  his  own  strength,  and  trusted 
to  the  impwses  of  his  heart  instead  of  his  ambition. 

Cumnor  HaU, 

The  dews  of  rammer  night  did  fall. 
The  moon  (sweet  regent  of  the  sky) 

StlTered  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

Now  nought  was  heard  beneath  the  skies 
(The  sounds  of  busy  life  were  8till)» 

Sare  an  unhappy  lady's  sighs, 
That  issued  m>m  that  lonely  pile. 

'  Leicester,'  she  cried, '  is  this  thy  lore 
That  thou  so  oft  hast  sworn  to  me, 

To  leave  me  in  this  lonely  grove, 
Inmiured  in  shameful  priyity  t 

No  more  thou  com'st,  with  lover's  speed. 

Thy  once  beloved  bride  to  see ; 
Bat  be  she  alive,  or  be  she  dead, 

I  iear,  stem  Earl's,  the  same  to  thee. 

Not  so  the  usage  I  received 
When  happy  in  my  father's  hall ; 

No  faithless  husband  then  me  grieved, 
No  chilling  fears  did  me  appal. 

I  rose  up  with  the  cheerful  mom, 
No  lark  so  blithe,  no  flower  more  gay ; 

And,  Hke  the  bird  that  haunts  the  thorn, 
80  merrily  sung  the  live-long  day. 

If  that  my  beauty  is  but  small. 

Among  court  ladies  all  despised, 
lyhy  di&t  thou  rend  it  from  that  hall, 

Where,  scornful  Earl,  it  well  was  prized  I 

And  when  you  first  to  me  made  suit. 
How  £sir  I  was,  you  oft  would  say ! 

And,  proud  of  conquest,  plucked  the  fruit, 
Then  left  the  bloesom  to  decay. 

Yes !  now  neglected  and  despised. 

The  rose  is  pale,  the  lily's  dead ; 
But  he  that  once  their  diarms  so  prized. 

Is  sure  the  cause  those  charms  are  fled. 

For  know,  when  sickening  grief  doth  prey. 
And  tender  love's  repaid  with  scorn. 

The  sweetest  beauty  will  decay : 
What  floweret  can  endure  the  storm  t 

At  court,  I'm  told,  is  beauty's  throne, 

Where  evenr  lady's  passing  rare. 
That  eastern  flowers,  that  shame  the  sun. 

Are  not  so  glowing,  not  so  fair. 

Then,  Earl,  why  didst  thou  leave  the  beds 
Where  roses  and  where  lilies  vie. 

To  seek  a  primrose,  whose  pale  shades 
Hust  sicken  whoi  those  gauds  are  by  I 


'Mong  rural  beauties  I  was  one ; 

Among  the  fields  wild  flowers  are  fair ; 
Some  country  swain  might  me  have  won. 

And  thought  my  passing  beauty  rare. 

But,  Leicester  (or  I  much  am  wrong). 

It  is  not  beautr  lures  thy  vows ; 
Rather  ambition's  gilded  crown 

Makes  thee  forget  thy  humble  spouse. 

Then,  Leicester,  why,  again  I  plead 
(The  injured  surely  may  repine), 

Why  didst  thou  wed  a  country  maid. 
When  some  fair  princess  might  be  thine! 

Why  didst  thou  praise  my  humble  charms, 
Ajid,  oh !  then  leave  them  to  decay ! 

Why  didst  thou  win  me  to  thy  arms. 
Then  leave  me  to  mourn  the  live-long  day! 

The  village  maidens  of  the  plain 

Salute  me  lowly  as  they  go : 
Envious  they  mark  my  silken  train. 

Nor  think  a  countess  can  have  wo. 

The  simple  nymphs  I  they  little  know 
How  far  more  happy's  their  estate ; 

To  smile  for  joy,  than  sigh  for  wo ; 
To  be  content,  than  to  be  great. 

How  far  less  blessed  am  I  than  them. 
Daily  to  pine  and  waste  with  care ! 

Like  the  poor  plant,  that,  from  its  stem 
Divided,  feels  the  chilling  air. 

Nor,  cruel  Earl  I  can  I  enjoy 
The  bumble  charms  of  solitude ; 

Your  minions  proud  my  peace  destroy. 
By  sullen  frowns,  or  piatings  rude. 

Last  night,  as  sad  I  chanced  to  stray. 
The  village  death-bell  smote  my  ear ; 

They  winked  aside,  and  seemed  to  say, 
•*  Countess,  prepare — thy  end  is  near." 

And  now,  while  happy  peasants  sleep, 

Here  I  sit  lonely  and  forlorn ; 
No  one  to  soothe  me  as  I  weep. 

Save  Philomel  on  yonder  thom. 

My  spirits  flag,  my  hopes  decay ; 

Still  that  dread  death-bell  smites  my  ear ; 
And  many  a  body  seems  to  say, 

**  Countess,  prepare — thy  end  is  near." ' 

Thus  sore  and  sad  that  lady  grieved 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear ; 

And  many  a  heartfelt  sigh  she  heaved. 
And  let  fall  many  a  bitter  tear. 

And  ere  the  dawn  of  day  appeared. 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear. 

Full  many  a  piercing  scream  was  heard. 
And  inany  a  cry  of  mortal  fear. 

The  death-bell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring. 
An  atrial  voice  was  heard  to  call, 

And  thrice  the  raven  flapped  his  wins 
Around  the  towers  of  Cumnor  HidL 

The  mastiff  howled  at  village  door, 
The  oaks  were  shattered  on  the  green ; 

Wo  was  the  hour,  for  never  more 
That  hapless  Countess  e*er  was  seen. 

And  in  that  manor,  now  no  more 
Is  cheerful  feast  or  sprightly  ball ; 

For  ever  since  that  dreary  hour 
Have  spirits  haunted  Cumnor  Hall. 

The  viUage  maids  with  fearful  glance. 
Avoid  the  ancient  moss-grown  wall ; 

Nor  ever  lead  the  merry  dance 
Among  the  groves  of  Cumnor  Hall.  - 
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*    Full  many  &  tnveller  hM  nghed. 

And  peiuire  wept  the  Consteit'  fall, 
Ab  wandering  onmda  theyVe  eipibd 
The  haunted  towen  of  Cunmor  Hall. 

ne  MaHna'a  Wife. 

But  are  je  sure  the  news  u  true  t 

And  are  je  sure  he's  weel  t 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  o*  wark  t 
Ye  jauds,  fling  bye  your  wheel. 
For  there's  nae  luck  about  the  house. 

There's  nae  luck  at  a', 
There's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 
When  our  gudeman's  awa. 

Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark. 

When  Colin's  at  the  door! 
Rax  down  my  cloak— I'll  to  the  key, 

And  see  hun  come  aahore. 

Rise  up  and  make  a  clem  fireside. 

Put  on  the  mickle  pat ; 
Oie  Httle  Kate  her  cotton  goun. 

And  Jock  his  Sunday's  coat. 

And  mak  their  shoon  as  black  as  slaes, 

Their  stockins  white  as  snaw ; 
It's  a'  to  pleasure  our  gudeman — 

He  likes  to  see  them  braw. 

There  am  twa  hens  into  the  crib,* 
Hae  fed  this  month  and  mair, 

Mak  haste  and  thraw  their  necks  about, 
That  Colin  weel  may  fare. 

My  Turkey  8lii^>ers  111  put  on. 

My  stockins  pearl  blue — 
It's  a'  to  pleasure  our  gudeman. 

For  he's  baith  leal  and  true. 

Sae  sweet  his  Toioe,  sae  smooth  his  tongue ; 

His  breath's  like  caller  air ; 
His  Teiy  fit  has  music  in't. 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 

And  will  I  see  his  fiice  again  t 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak ! 
I'm  downriffht  dizzy  wi'  the  thought : 

In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet. 

ll%e  Spini  of  tU  Ospe.] 

[From  the  *  Lnaiiid.'] 

Now  prosperous  gales  the  bending  canyaas  swelled ; 
From  these  rude  shores  our  fearless  course  we  held : 
Beneath  the  glistoiin^  waye  the  god  of  day 
Had  now  fiye  times  withdrawn  the  parting  ray. 
When  o'er  the  prow  a  sudden  daikness  spread. 
And  slowly  flocking  o'er  the  mast's  tall  head 
A  black  cioud  hoyered ;  nor  appeared  firom  far 
The  moon's  pale  ghm^pae,  nor  faintly  twinkling  star ; 
So  deep  a  gloom  Sie  lowering  yapour  cast, 
Transfixed  with  awe  the  bravest  stood  aghast. 
Meanwhile  a  hollow  bursting  roar  resounds. 
As  when  hoarse  surges  lash  their  rocky  mounds ; 
Nor  had  the  blackening  waye,  nor  frowning  heaven. 
The  wonted  signs  of  gathering  tempest  given. 
Amazed  we  stMHl — 0  thou,  our  fortune's  guide. 
Avert  this  omen,  mighty  Gbd,  I  cried ; 
Or  through  forbidden  climes  adventurous  strayed. 
Have  we  the  secrets  of  the  deep  sunreTed, 
Which  these  wide  solitudes  of  seas  and  sky 
Were  doomed  to  hide  from  man's  unhallowed  eye! 
Whate'er  this  prodigy,  it  threatens  more 
Than  midnight  tempest  and  the  mingled  roar, 
When  sea  and  sky  combine  to  rock  the  marble  shore. 

I  spoke,  when  risins  through  the  darkened  air. 
Appalled  we  saw  a  hideous  phantom  glare ; 
High  and  enormous  o'er  the  flood  he  towered, 
And  thwart  our  way  with  sullen  aspect  lowered. 


Unearthly  paleness  o'er  Us  cheeks  was  spread. 
Erect  nprose  his  hairs  of  withered  red ; 
Writhing  to  speak,  his  sable  lips  disdeee^ 
Shan)  and  disjoined,  his  gnashing  teeth's  blue  rows ; 
His  hagg^  beard  flowed  quivenng  on  the  wind, 
Revenge  and  horror  in  his  mien  combined ; 
His  clouded  front,  by  withering  lightning  scared. 
The  inward  anguish  of  his  soul  declared. 
His  red  eyes  glowing  from  their  dusky  eaves 
Shot  IMd  fires :  fan  Echoing  o'er  the  waves 
His  voice  resounded,  as  the  eavemed  shore 
With  hollow  eroan  repeats  the  tempest's  roar. 
Cold  jading  homn  thrilled  each  hero's  breast ; 
Our  bristling  hair  and  tottering  knees  confessed 
Wild  dread ;  the  while  with  visage  ghastly  wan, 
His  black  lips  tremblinc,  thus  the  Fiend  began : 

'  O  you,  the  boldest  of  the  nations,  fixed 
By  daring  pride,  by  lust  of  fiune  inspired, 
who,  scornful  of  the  bowers  of  sweet  repose, 
Hirouffh  these  my  waves  advanoe  your  fearless  prows. 
Regardless  of  the  lengthening  watery  way. 
And  idl  the  storms  i£ai  own  my  sovereign  sway, 
Wbo  'mid  surrounding  racks  and  shelves  explore 
Where  never  hero  braved  my  rage  before ; 
Ye  sons  of  Lusns,  who,  with  eyes  profeae, 
Have  viewed  the  secrets  of  my  awful  reicn. 
Have  passed  the  bounds  which  jealous  Nature  drew. 
To  veil  her  secret  shrine  from  mortal  view. 
Hear  from  my  lips  what  direful  woes  attend. 
And  bursting  soon  shall  o'er  your  race  descend. 

With  every  bounding  keel  that  dares  my  rsge^ 
Eternal  war  my  rocks  and  storms  shall  wage ; 
The  next  ]»oud  fleet  that  throu^  my  dear  domain. 
With  daring  search  shall  hoist  the  streaming  vane. 
That  gallant  navy  by  my  whirlwinds  tost. 
And  raging  seas,  shall  perish  on  my  coast. 
Then  He  who  first  my  secret  reign  descried, 
A  naked  corse  wide  floating  o*er  the  tide 
Shall  drive.    Unless  my  heart's  full  raptures  fail, 
0  Lusus  I  oft  shalt  thou  thy  children  wul ; 
Each  year  thy  shipwrecked  sons  shalt  thou  deplore, 
Each  year  thy  sheeted  masts  shall  s^w  my  shore.'  *  * 

He  spoke,  and  deep  a  lengthened  sigh  he  drew, 
A  doleful  sound,  and  vanished  from  ^e  view; 
The  frightened  billows  gave  a  rolling  swell. 
And  distant  far  prolong  the  dismal  yell ; 
Faint  and  more  faint  the  howling  echoes  die. 
And  the  black  doud  dispersing  leaves  the  sky* 

DK  JOHK  IJLNOHOiUnB. 

Dr  John  Lamohobmb,  an  amiable  and  ezoeDent 
clergyman,  has  long  lost  the  popularity  which  he 
possessed  in  his  own  day  as  a  poiet ;  but  his  name 
nevertheless  daims  a  {dace  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  He  was  bora  at  Kirkby  Steven, 
in  Westmoreland,  in  17S5,  and  held  the  coracy 
and  lectureship  of  St  John's,  C^erkenwdl,  hi  Lon- 
don. He  afterwards  obtained  a  prebend's  stall  in 
Wells  cathedral,  and  was  much  admixed  as  a 
preacher.  He  died  in  1779.  Langhonie  wrote 
various  prose  works,  the  most  tuooessfiil  of  which 
was  his  Letten  of  Theodomu  and  Qm$ttmHa;  and, 
in  ooignnction  with  his  brother,  he  published  a 
translation  of  Fhitarch's  Lives,  which  still  main- 
tarns  its  ground  as  the  best  English  version  of  the 
andent  author.  His  poetical  works  were  diiefiy 
slight  efihsions,  dietated  by  the  passion  or  impulse 
of  the  moment;  but  he  macte  an  abortive  attempt 
to  lepel  the  coarse  satire  of  Churchil],  and  to  walk 
in  the  magic  cirde  of  the  drama.  His  ballad,  Owen 
of  Carron^  founded  on  the  old  Scottish  tale  of  Gil 
Morrioe,  is  smoothly  versified,  bat  in  poetical  merit 
is  inferior  to  the  origimd.  The  cmly  poem  of  Lang- 
horne's  which  has  a  cast  of  originally  is  his  Gmntiy 
Justice,    Here  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  Grabbe 
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in  punting  the  ronl  life  of  England  in  troo  cdoun. 
His  picture  of  the  gipdei,  and  hia  sketches  of  venal 
derks  and  rapacious  orerseera,  are  genuine  like- 
nesKa.  He  haa  not  the  radneaa  or  the  distinctness 
of  Crabbe,  bat  is  equally  fidthfU,  and  aa  dnoercly 
t  friend  to  hnmanitj.  He  pleads  warmly  for  the 
poor  Tagrant  tribe : —  , 

Still  mark  if  rice  or  nature  prompts  the  deed  ; 
Still  mark  the  strong  temptation  and  the  nepd : 
On  pressing  want,  on  famme's  powerful  call, 
At  least  more  lenient  let  thy  justice  &11. 
For  him  who,  lost  to  e?eiy  hope  of  life. 
Has  long  with  Fortune  held  unequal  strife, 
'  Known  to  no  human  lore,  no  human  care, 
I  The  fHendless  homeless  object  of  despair ; 
For  the  poor  Tagrant  feel,  while  he  complains, 
Xor  from  sad  freedom  send  to  sadder  chains. 
I  Alike  if  folly  or  mislbrtune  brought 
I  Those  last  ii  woes  his  eril  dairs  haye  wrought ; 
BelisTe  with  social  mercy  and  with  me. 
Folly 's  misfortune  in  the  first  desree. 
I     Perhaps  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
!  The  houseless  wretch  a  widowed  parent  bore ; 
Who  then,  no  more  by  golden  prospects  led. 
Of  the  poor  Indian  beggrd  a  Ickfjr  bed. 
Cold  on  Canadian  hills  or  Minden's  plain, 
Periu^M  that  parent  mourned  her  soldier  slain ; 
Bent  o'er  her  tMJ)e,  her  eye  dissolred  in  dew, 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years. 
The  child  of  misery,  baptised  in  tears. 

This  alluaioa  to  the  dead  soldier  and  his  widow  on 
the  fleld  of  battle  was  made  the  subject  of  a  print 
by  Bunboiy,  under  which  were  cngraTcd  the  pa- 
;  thetic  lines  of  Langhoma  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
mentioned,  tiiat  the  only  time  he  saw  Bums,  the 
Scottish  poet,  this  picture  was  in  the  room.  Bums 
ihed  teaifs  orer  it;  and  Scott,  then  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
VBs  the  only  person  present  who  could  teU  him 
'  where  the  lines  were  to  be  found.  The  passage  is 
beautiftil  in  itself,  bat  this  incident  wiU  enlbakn  and 
presenre  it  ibr  erer. 


[Afpad  10  CfmUr^  JwAiea  m  Bekalf  </  Uu  Rwnd 

Poor.] 

Let  age  no  longer  toil  with  feeble  strife, 
Won  by  long  scnrice  in  tho  war  of  life ; 
Nor  leave  the  head,  that  time  hath  whitened,  bare 
To  the  rude  insults  of  the  searching  air ; 
Nor  bid  the  knee,  by  labour  hardened,  bend, 
0  thou,  the  poor  man's  hope,  the  poor  man's  friend ! 

11^  when  from  heaven  seyerer  seaHons  fall. 
Fled  from  the  ftoien  roof  and  mouldering  wall, 
£sch  fiMO  the  picture  of  a  winter  day. 
More  strong  mn  Teniets'  pencil  could  portray ; 
If  then  to  Siee  resoii  the  shirering  train, 
Of  cruel  days,  and  cruel  man  complain, 
Ssy  to  thy  hmti  (remembering  him  who  said), 
*l1iese  people  come  from  far,  and  havo  no  bread.' 

Nor  \m>rt  thy  venal  clerk  empowered  to  hear ; 
The  voice  of  want  is  sacred  to  thy  ear. 
He  where  ne  fees  his  sordid  pen  mvite. 
Sports  with  their  tears,  too  indolent  to  write ; 
Like  the  fed  monkey  in  the  frkble,  vaiiv 
To  hear  more  helpless  animals  complain. 

Bui  chief  thy  notice  shall  one  monster  claim ; 
A  monster  furnished  with  a  hunmn  firame — 
The  parish-officer ! — though  verse  disdun 
Tezms  that  deform  the  splendour  of  the  strain. 
It  stoops  to  bid  thee  bend  the  brow  severe 
On  the  sW,  pilfering,  cruel  overseer ; 
The  ■!*««« ng  farmer,  faithful  to  no  trust, 
Tliilhlqw  as  rocks,  insatiate  as  the  dust ! 


When  the  poor  hind,  with  length  of  years  decayed, 
Leans  feebly  on  his  once-subduiug  spade. 
Forgot  the  servioe  of  his  abler  days. 
His  profitable  toil,  and  honost  praise. 
Shall  this  low  wretch  abridge  his  scanty  bread. 
This  slave,  whose  board  his  former  labours  spread  I 

When  harvest's  burning  suns  and  sickeninc  air 
From  labour's  unbraced  l^d  Uie  grasped  hook  tear. 
Where  shall  the  helpless  family  be  fed. 
That  vainly  languish  for  a  fisther^s  broMl  1 
See  the  pale  mother,  sunk  with  grief  and  care, 
To  the  proud  farmer  fearfully  repair ; 
Soon  to  be  sent  with  insolence  away. 
Referred  to  vestries,  and  a  distant  day  I 
Referred — to  perish  I    Is  my  verse  severs  t 
Unfriendly  to  the  human  character! 
Ah !  to  this  sigh  of  sad  experience  trunt : 
The  truth  is  rigid,  but  the  tale  is  just. 

If  in  thy  courts  this  caitifiT  wretch  appear. 
Think  not  that  patience  were  a  virtue  here. 
His  low-bom  pnde  with  honest  rage  control ; 
Smite  his  hard  heart,  and  shake  his  reptile  houL 

But,  hapless !  oft  through  fear  of  future  wo. 
And  certain  vcnceance  of  the  insulting  foe  ; 
Oft,  ere  to  thee  the  poor  prefer  their  prayer. 
The  last  extremes  of  penury  they  bear. 

Wouldnt  thou  then  raise  thy  patriot  ofiioe  higher  t 
To  something  nioro  than  magistrate  aapire ! 
And,  left  each  poorer,  pettier  chase  behind, 
Step  nobly  forth,  the  friend  of  human  kind  ! 
The  game  I  start  courageously  pursue! 
Adieu  to  fear  I  to  insolence  adieu  ! 
And  first  we'll  range  this  mountain's  stormy  side. 
Where  tho  rude  winds  the  shepherd's  roof  deride, 
As  meet  no  more  the  wintry  blant  to  bear. 
And  all  the  wild  hostilities  of  air. 
That  roof  hare  I  rememberod  many  a  year ; 
It  once  gave  refuge  to  a  hunted  deer — 
Here,  in  those  days,  we  found  an  aged  pair ; 
But  time  untenants — ha !  what  seest  thou  there  { 

*  Horror ! — by  Heaven,  extended  on  a  bed 
Of  naked  fern,  two  human  creatures  dead ! 
Embracing  as  alive ! — ah,  no  ! — no  life ! 
Cold,  breathless !' 

'TIS  tho  shepherd  and  his  wife. 
I  knew  the  nccne,  and  brought  thee  to  behold 
What  speaks  more  strongly  than  tho  story  told — 
They  died  through  want-- 

*  By  every  power  I  swear. 
If  tho  wretch  treads  the  earth,  or  breathes  the  air. 
Through  whoso  flefault  of  duty,  or  design. 
These  victiniH  fell,  ho  dies.' 

They  fell  by  thine. 

*  Infernal  1    Mine  I — ^by  — •" 

Swear  on  no  pretence  : 
A  swearing  justice  wants  both  grace  and  sense. 

[An  Advice  to  the  Married,'] 

Should  erring  nature  casual  faults  disclose. 
Wound  not  the  breant  that  harbours  your  repooe ; 
For  every  grief  that  breast  from  you  shall  prove. 
Is  one  link  broken  in  the  chain  of  love. 
Soon,  with  their  objects,  other  woes  arc  past. 
But  pains  from  those  we  love  are  pains  that  last. 
Though  faults  or  follies  from  reproach  may  fly. 
Yet  in  its  shade  the  tender  passions  die. 

Love,  like  the  flower  that  oourti*  the  sun^  kind  ray. 
Will  flourish  only  in  the  smiles  of  day ; 
Distrust'H  cold  air  the  generous  plant  annoys, 
And  one  chill  blight  of  dire  contempt  destroys. 
Oh  shun,  my  friend,  avoid  that  dangerous  coast. 
Where  peace  expires,  and  fair  aflfcction's  lost ; 
By  wit,  by  grief,  by  anger  urged,  forbear 
The  speedi  contemptuous  and  tho  scornful  air. 
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Of  them,  who  wrapt  in  earth  are  cold, 
No  more  the  smiling  day  shall  view, 

Should  many  a  tender  tale  be  told, 
For  many  a  tender  thought  is  due. 

Why  else  the  o'ergrown  pathB  of  time. 
Would  thus  the  lettered  sage  explore, 

With  pain  these  crumbling  ruins  climb. 
And  on  the  doubtful  sciUpture  poret 

Why  seeks  he  with  unwearied  toil. 
Through  Death's  dim  walks  to  uige  his  way. 

Reclaim  nis  long  asserted  spoil, 
And  lead  Oblivion  into  day  I 

*T'iB  nature  prompts  by  toil  or  fear. 

Unmoved  to  range  through  Death's  domain  ; 
The  tender  parent  loves  to  hear 

Her  children's  stoiy  told  again  ! 

Etenud  Providmee. 

Light  of  the  world.  Immortal  Mind ; 
Father  of  all  the  human  kind ! 
Whose  boundless  eye  that  knows  no  rest. 
Intent  on  nature's  ample  breast. 
Explores  the  space  of  earth  and  skies. 
And  sees  eternal  incense  rise  I 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Though  thou  this  transient  being  gave. 
That  shortly  sinks  into  the  grave ; 
Yet  'twas  thy  goodness  still  to  give 
A  beinff  that  can  think  and  live ; 
In  all  Uiy  works  thy  wisdom  see. 
And  stretch  its  towering  mind  to  thee. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

And  still  this  poor  contracted  span. 
This  life,  that  bears  the  name  of  mau, 
From  thee  derives  its  vital  ray. 
Eternal  source  of  life  and  day ! 
Thy  bounty  still  the  sunshine  pours. 
That  gilds  its  mom  l^ld  evening  hours. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Through  error's  maze,  through  folly's  night. 
The  lamp  of  reason  lends  me  light ; 
Where  stem  i^iction  waves  her  rod. 
My  heart  confides  in  thee,  my  God ! 
When  nature  shrinks,  oppressed  with  woes. 
Even  then  she  finds  in  tnee  repose. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Affliction  flies,  and  Hope  returns ; 
Her  lamp  with  brighter  splendour  bums  ; 
Gay  Love  with  all  his  smiling  train. 
And  Peace  and  Joy  are  here  again ; 
These,  these,  I  know,  'twas  thine  to  give ; 
I  tmsted ;  and,  behold,  I  live ! 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

O  may  I  still  thy  favour  prove  ! 
Still  grant  me  gratitude  and  love. 
Ijot  tnith  and  virtue  guard  my  heart ; 
Nor  peace,  nor  hope,  nor  joy  depart : 
But  yet,  whate'er  my  life  may  be, 
My  heart  shall  still  repose  on  thco  I 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 


{A  Farewell  Hymn  to  the  VaUey  ^f  /noon.] 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale. 
My  infant  yean  where  Fancy  led. 

And  soothed  me  with  the  western  gale, 
Her  wild  dreams  waving  round  my  head, 

WhUe  the  blithe  blackbird  told  hia  tale. 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan'a  vale ! 

The  primrose  on  the  valley's  side. 
The  green  thyme  on  the  mountain's  head. 

The  wanton  rose,  the  daisy  pied, 
The  wildinff's  blossom  blushing  red ; 

No  longer  I  their  sweets  inhale. 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale ! 

How  oft,  within  yon  vacant  shade. 
Has  evening  closed  my  careless  eye ! 

How  oft,  along  those  banks  Pye  strayed. 
And  watched  the  wave  that  wandered  by ; 

Full  long  their  loss  shall  I  bewail. 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale! 

Yet  still,  within  yon  yacant  grove. 
To  mark  the  close  of  parting  day ; 

Along  yon  flowery  banu  to  rove. 
And  watch  the  wave  that  winds  away ; 

Fair  Fancy  sure  shall  never  fiul. 

Though  far  from  these  and  Irwan's  vale. 

SIR  WILLIAM  BLACK0TONB. 

Few  yotaries  of  the  muses  haye  had  the  Tesolution 
to  abandon  their  early  worship,  or  to  cast  oflT  *  the 
Dalilahs  of  the  imagination,'  when  embarked  on 
more  gainful  callings.  An  example  of  this,  however, 
is  afforded  by  the  case  of  Sm  William  Blackstone 
(bom  in  London  in  1723,  died  1780),  who,  having 
made  choice  of  the  law  for  his  profession,  and  en- 
tered himself  a  student  of  tlie  Middle  Templ^  took 
formal  leave  of  poetry  in  a  copy  of  natural  and 
pleasing  yerses,  published  in  Dodsley's  Miscellany. 
Blackstone  rose  to  rank  and  fame  as  a  lawyer,  wrote 
a  series  of  masterly  commentaries  on  the  laws  of 
England,  was  knighted,  and  died  a  judge  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  From  some  critical  notes 
on  Shaksi>eare  by  Sir  William,  published  by  Steyens, 
it  would  appear  that,  thongh  he  had  forsaken  his 
muse,  he  still  (like  Charles  Lamb,  when  he  had  given 
up  the  use  of  the  '  great  plant,'  tobacco)  *  loyed  to 
live  in  the  suburbs  of  her  graces.' 

The  Lowyex^s  Farew^  to  hit  Muae* 

As,  by  some  tyrant's  stem  command, 
A  wretch  forsakes  his  native  land, 
In  foreign  climes  condemned  to  roam 
An  endless  exile  from  his  home ; 
Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  way. 
And  dreads  to  go  \  nor  dares  to  stay ; 
Till  on  some  neighbouring  mountain's  brow 
He  stops,  and  turns  his  eyes  below ; 
There,  melting  at  the  well-known  view. 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu : 
So  I,  thus  doomed  from  thee  to  part, 
Gay  queen  of  fancy  and  of  art. 
Reluctant  move,  with  doubtful  mind. 
Oft  stop,  and  often  look  behind. 
Companion  of  my  tender  age. 
Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage. 
How  blithesome  we  were  wont  to  rove, 
By  verdant  hill  or  shady  ffrove. 
Where  fervent  bees,  wiUi  humming  voioe. 
Around  the  honied  oak  reioice. 
And  aged  elms  with  awful  bend. 
In  long  cathedral  walks  extend  I 
Lulled  by  the  lapse  of  gliding  floods. 
Cheered  by  the  warbling  of  the  woo<U, 
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0,  Natmjf,  wilt  7%m  Gang  wV  Me. 

Of  Nanny,  wilt  thoa  nng  wi'  me. 

Nor  ligh  to  leave  tae  flaanting  town  ! 
Can  silent  glens  hare  charms  for  tkee, 

The  lowly  oot  and  russet  gown  I 
Nae  langer  drest  in  silken  sheen, 

Nae  langer  decked  wi'  jewels  rare, 
Saj,  canst  thou  quit  each  courtly  scene. 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  t 

O,  Nanny,  when  thou'rt  far  awa, 

Wilt  thoa  not  cast  a  look  behind! 
Say,  canst  thou  £sce  the  flaky  snaw. 

Nor  shrink  before  the  winter  wind  ! 
O  can  that  soft  and  gentle  mien 

SeTeiest  hardships  learn  to  bear, 
Nor,  sad,  regret  each  courtly  scene. 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fkirf 

0  Nanny,  canst  thou  lore  so  true. 

Through  perils  keen  wi*  me  to  gae ! 
Or,  when  thy  swain  mishap  shall  rue. 

To  share  with  him  the  pang  of  wae  f 
Say,  should  dlMaso  or  pam  befall. 

Wilt  thou  assume  the  nurse's  care. 
Nor,  wishful,  those  gay  scenes  recall, 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  t 

And  when  at  last  thy  Iotc  shall  die. 

Wilt  thou  reoeiTe  his  parting  breath  { 
Wilt  thou  repress  each  Mrugirling  sigh. 

And  cheer  with  smiles  thebed  of  death ! 
And  wilt  thou  o'er  his  much-loTed  clay 

Strew  flowers,  and  drop  the  tender  tear ! 
Nor  then  regret  those  scenes  so  gay. 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fiur ! 

I%e  Friar  of  Orden  Cfray, 

It  was  a  friar  of  orders  eray 
Walked  forth  to  tell  his  beads. 

And  he  met  with  a  lady  fair. 
Clad  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds. 

'  Now  Christ  thee  sare,  thou  rererend  friar  ! 

I  pray  thee  tell  to  me. 
If  eyer  at  yon  holy  shrine 

My  true  lore  thou  didst  soc' 

'  And  how  should  I  know  your  true  lore 

From  many  another  one  f ' 
<  Oh  I  by  his  cockle  hat  and  staff*. 

And  by  his  sandal  shoon : 

Bat  chiefly  by  his  face  and  mien. 

That  were  so  fiUr  to  yiew. 
His  flaxen  locks  that  sweetly  caiM, 

And  eyes  of  loyely  blue.* 

'  O  lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone  I 

Lady,  he's  dead  and  gonel 
At  lus  head  a  green  grass  turf^ 

And  at  his  Mela  ai 


Within  these  holy  cloisters  long 
He  languished,  and  he  died, 

Lamentii^  el » lady's  loye. 
And  'plaining  of  her  pride. 

Here  bore  him  barefaced  on  his  bier 
Six  proper  youths  and  tall ; 

And  many  a  tear  bedewed  his  grave 
Within  yon  kirkyard  wall.' 

'  And  art  thou  dead,  thou  gentle  youth- 
And  art  thou  dead  and  gone  t 

And  didst  thou  die  for  loye  of  me  ! 
Break,  cruel  heart  of  stone  I' 


'  0  weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  so^ 

Some  ghostly  comfort  seek : 
Let  not  yain  sorrow  riye  thy  heart, 

Nor  tears  bedew  thy  cheek.' 

*  0  do  not,  do  not,  holy  friar. 

My  sorrow  now  reproye ; 
For  I  haye  lost  the  sweetest  youth 

That  e'er  won  lady's  loye. 

And  now,  alas !  for  thy  sad  loss 

I'll  evermore  weep  and  sigh ; 
For  thee  I  only  wished  to  liye. 

For  thee  I  wish  to  die.' 

'  Weep  no  more,  lady»  weep  no  more ; 

Thy  sorrow  is  in  vain : 
For  violets  plucked,  the  sweetest  shower 

Will  ne'er  make  grow  again. 

Our  joys  as  winged  dreams  do  fly ; 

Why  then  should  sorrow  last  t 
Since  grief  but  aggrayates  thy  loss, 

Grieye  not  for  what  is  past.' 

'  0  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar ! 

I  pray  thee  say  not  so ; 
For  since  my  true  loye  died  for  me, 

'Tis  meet  my  tears  should  flow. 

And  will  he  neyer  come  again — 

Will  he  ne'er  come  again  f 
Ah,  no !  he  is  dead,  and  laid  in  his  grayeii 

For  ever  to  remain. 


His  cheek  was  redder  than  the 

The  comeliest  youth  was  he ; 
But  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave, 

Alas !  and  wo  is  me.' 

*  Sigh  no  more,  lady,  sigh  no  more. 

Men  were  deceiyers  eyer ; 
One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  land. 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

Hadst  thou  been  fond,  he  had  been  fa)se, 

And  left  thee  sad  and  heavy ; 
For  young  men  ever  were  fickle  found. 

Since  summer  trees  were  leafy.' 

'  Now  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar, 

I  pray  thee  say  not  so ; 
My  love  he  had  the  truest  heart — 

O  he  was  ever  true! 

And  art  thou  dead,  thou  much-loved  youth 

And  didst  thou  die  for  me? 
Then  farewell  home ;  for  evermoip 

A  pilgrim  I  will  be. 

But  first  upon  my  true  lo>-e's  grave 

My  weary  limbs  I'll  lay. 
And  thrice  I'll  kiss  the  green  grass  turf 

That  wraps  his  breatbless  clay.' 

'  Yet  stay,  fair  lad^,  rest  a  while 

Beneath  this  cloister  wall ; 
The  cold  wind  through  the  hawthorn  blows, 

And  drizzly  rain  doth  fall.' 

'  0  stay  me  not,  thou  holy  fnar, 

0  stay  me  not,  I  pray ; 
No  drimy  rain  that  falls  on  me. 

Can  wash  my  fault  away.' 

'  Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  turn  again. 

And  dry  those  pearly  tears ; 
For  see,  beneath  this  govm  of  gray. 

Thy  own  true  love  appears. 

Here,  foroed  by  grief  and  hopeless  love, 

These  holy  weeds  I  sought ; 
And  here,  amid  these  lonely  walls. 

To  end  my  days  I  thought. 
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as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian^.the 
incredulity  of  Johnson,  and  the  obstinate  silence  of 
Macphenion,  are  circumstances  well  known.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  body  of  tradi- 
tional poetry  was  floating  over  the  Highlands,  which 
Macpherson  collected  and  wrought  up  into  regular 
poems.  It  would  seem  also  that  Gaelic  manuscripts 
were  in  existence,  which  he  received  from  different 
families  to  aid  in  his  translation.  How  much  of  the 
published  work  is  ancient,  and  how  much  fabricated, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  Highland  Society 
instituted  a  regular  inquiry  into  the  subject;  and  in 
thdr  report,  the  committee  state  that  they  *  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  one  poem  the  same  in  title 
and  tenor  with  the  poems  published.'  Detached 
passages,  the  names  of  characters  and  places,  with 
some  of  the  wild  imagery  characteristic  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  attributes  of  Celtic  imagination, 
undoubtedly  existed.  The  ancient  tribes  of  the 
Oelts  had  &eir  regular  bards,  even  down  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period.  A  people  like  the  natives  of 
the  Highlands,  leading  an  idle  inactive  life,  and 
doomed  from  their  clhnate  to  a  severe  protracted 
winter,  were  also  well  adapted  to  transmit  from  one 
generation  to  another  the  fragments  of  ancient  song 
which  had  beguiled  their  ii^ancy  and  youth,  and 
which  flattered  their  love  of  their  ancestors.  •  Ko 
person,  however,  now  believes  that  Macpherson 
found  entire  epic  poems  in  the  Highlands.  The 
origin  materials  were  probably  as  scanty  as  those  on 
which  Shakspeare  founded  the  marvellous  super- 
structures of  his  genius ;  and  he  himself  has  not 
scrufded  to  state  (in  the  preface  to  his  last  edition 
of  Ossian)  that  *  a  translator  who  cannot  equal  his 
originfd  is  incapable  of  expressing  its  beauties.'  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  has  suggested,  as  a  supposition 
countenanced  by  many  circumstances,  that,  after 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  duping  so  many  critics, 
Miicpherson  intended  one  day  to  claim  the  poems  as 
his  own.  *If  he  had  such  a  design,  considerable, 
obstacles  to  its  execution  arose  around  him.  He  was 
loaded  wiUi  so  much  praise,  that  he  seemed  bound  in 
honour  to  his  admirers  not  to  desert  them.  The 
support  of  his  own  country  appeared  to  render 
adherence  to  those  poems,  which  Scotland  incon- 
sideratdy  sanctioned,  a  sort  of  national  obligation. 
Exasperated,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  perhaps 
unduly  vehement,  and  sometimes  very  coarse  attacks 
made  on  him,  he  was  unwilling  to  surrender  to  such 
opponents.  He  involved  himself  at  last  so  deeply, 
as  to  leave  him  no  decent  retreat'  A  somewhat 
sudden  and  premature  death  closed  the  scene  on 
Macpherson ;  nor  is  there  among  the  papers  which 
he  left  behind  him  a  single  line  that  throws  any  light 
upon  the  controversy. 

Mr  Wordsworth  has  condemned  the  imagery  of 
Ossian  as  spurious.  *  In  nature  everything  is  dis- 
tinct, yet  nothing  defined  into  absolute  independent 
singleness.  In  Macpherson's  work  it  is  exactly  the 
reverse ;  everything  (that  is  not  stolen)  is  in  this 
manner  defined*  insulated,  dislocated,  deadened — 
yet  nothing  distinct  It  will  always  be  so  when 
wcnrds  are  substituted  for  things.'  Part  of  this  cen- 
sure may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  style  and  diction 
of  Macpherson,  which  have  a  broken  abrupt  appear- 
ance and  sound.  The  imagery  is  drawn  from  the 
natural  appearances  of  a  rude  mountainous  coun- 
try. The  grass  of  tiie  rock,  the  flower  of  the  heath, 
the  thistle  with  its  beard,  are  (as  Blair  observes) 
the  chief  ornaments  of  his  landscapes.  The  desert, 
with  all  its  woods  and  deer,  was  enough  for  Fin- 
gal.  We  suspect  it  is  the  sameness — the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  same  images — which  fatigues  the 
reader,  and  gives  a  misty  confusion  to  the  objects 
and  incidents  of  the  poem.     That  there  is  some- 


thing poetical  and  striking  in  Ossian— a  wild  soli- 
tary nuignifioence,  pathos,  and  tenderness — is  un- 
deniable. The  Desolation  of  Baldutha,  and  the 
lamentations  in  the  Song  of  Selma,  are  conceived 
with  true  feeling  and  poetical  power.  The  bat^  of 
the  car-borne  heroes  are,  we  confess,  much  less  to  our  i 
taste,  and  seem  stilted  and  unnatural  They  are 
like  the  Quixotic  encounters  of  knightly  romance, 
and  want  the  air  of  remote  antiquity,  of  dun  and 
solitary  grandeur,  and  of  shadowy  superstitious  fear,  i 
which  shrouds  the  wild  heaths,  lakes,  and  mountaini 
of  Ossian.  I 

I 

lOmanU  Addnn  to  the  8wi.'\ 

I  feel  the  sun,  O  Malvina  1  leave  me  to  my  rest 
Perhaps  thej  may  come  to  my  dreams;  I  think  I 
hear  a  feeble  voice  I  The  beam  of  heaven  delights  to 
shine  on  the  grave  of  Carthon :  I  feel  it  wann  around. 

0  thou  that  roUest  above,  round  as  the  shield  of 
my  fathers!  Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  sun!  thy 
everlasting  light!  Thou  comest  foHh  in  thv  awful 
beauty ;  the  stars  hide  themselves  in  the  sky ;  the 
moon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks  in  the  western  wave ;  but 
thou  thyself  movest  alone.  Who  can  be  a  companion 
of  thy  course!  The  oaks  of  the  mountains  fall ;  the 
mountains  themselves  decav  with  years;  the  ocean 
shrinks  and  grows  again ;  the  moon  herself  is  lost  in 
heaven,  but  uiou  art  for  ever  the  same,  reioicinff  in 
the  brightness  of  thy  course.  When  the  world  u  dark 
with  tempests,  when  thunder  rolls  and  lightning  flies, 
thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty  fh>m  the  clouds,  and 
laughest  at  the  storm.  But  to  Ossian  thou  lookest  in 
vain,  for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more ;  whether  thy 
vellow  hair  flows  on  the  eastern  clouds,  or  thou  trem- 
blest  at  the  gates  of  the  west  But  thou  art  perhaps 
like  me  for  a  season;  thy  vears  will  have  an  end. 
Thou  shalt  sleep  in  thy  clouos  careless  of  the  voice  of 
the  morning.  Exult  then,  0  sun,  in  the  strength  of 
th^  youth !    Age  is  dark  and  unlovely ;  it  is  like  the 

fUmmering  light  of  the  moon  when  it  shines  through 
roken  clouds,  and  the  mist  is  on  tiie  hills :  the  blMt 
of  the  north  is  on  the  plain ;  the  traveller  shrinks  in 
the  midst  of  his  journey., 

[Pwgar$  Airy  HaU.'\ 

His  friends  sit  around  the  king,  on  mistt    They 
hear  the  son^  of  Ullin :  he  strikes  the  half-viewless 
haip.    He  raises  the  feeble  voice.    The  lesser  heroes, 
with  a  tiiousand  meteors,  light  the  aiiy  hall.  Malrina 
rises  in  the  midst;  a  blush  is  on  her  cheek.    She 
beholds  the  unknown  faces  of  her  fathers.    She  turns 
aside  her  humid  eyes.    '  Art  thou  come  so  soon !'  said  , 
Fingal, '  daughter  of  generous  Toscar.  Sadness  dwells  I 
in  toe  halls  of  Lutha.    My  aged  son  is  sad !  I  hear 
the  breeze  of  Cona,  that  was  wont  to  life  thy  heavy 
locks.    It  comes  to  the  hall,  but  thou  art  not  there. 
Its  voice  is  mournful  among  the  arms  of  thy  fathers !  ■ 
Go,  with  thy  rustling  wing,  oh  breeze !  sigh  on  Mal- 
vina's  tomb.    It  rises  yonder  beneath  the  rock,  at  the  , 
blue  stream  of  Lutha.    The  maids  are  departed  to 
their  place.    Thou  alone,  oh  breeze,  moumest  there  1' 

\Addre»  to  the  Moon."] 

Daughter  of  heaven,  fair  art  thou  I  the  silence  of 
thy  face  is  pleasant  I  Thou  comest  forth  in  loveliness.  I 
The  stars  attend  thy  blue  course  in  the  east  The 
clouds  rejoice  in  thy  presence,  0  moon  I  they  brighten 
their  dark-brown  sides.  Who  is  like  thee  in  heaven, 
light  of  the  silent  night!  The  stars  are  ashamed  in 
thy  presence.  They  turn  away  their  sparkling  eyes. 
Whither  dost  thou  retire  from  thy  course,  when  the 
darkness  of  thy  countenance  grows!  hast  thou  thy 
hall,  like  Ossian!  dwellest  thou  in  the  shadow  of 
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grief!  liATe  thj  sUten  fallen  from  heaTcn!  are  they 
who  rejoiced  with  thee,  at  night,  no  morel  Yes, 
they  hare  fallen,  fair  light !  and  thou  dost  often  re- 
tire to  mourn.  But  thou  thyself  shalt  fail,  one  night, 
lod  kare  thy  blue  path  in  hearen.  The  stars  will 
then  lift  their  heads :  they,  who  were  ashamed  in  thy 
preiencey  will  rejoice.  Thou  art  now  clothed  with 
thy  brightness.  Look  from  thy  gates  in  the  sky. 
Bant  the  doud,  O  wind!  that  the  daughter  of  night 
may  look  forth!  that  the  shaggy  mountains  may 
bri^ten,  and  the  ocean  roll  its  white  wares  in  light. 

{Detokaum  of  Baldvtha.'] 

I  haTe  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were 
desolate.  The  fire  had  resounded  in  the  halls ;  and 
the  Toice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The 
itream  of  Clutha  was  remored  from  its  place  by  the 
&11  of  the  walls.  The  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely 
bead ;  the  moss  whistled  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked 
out  from  the  windows ;  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall 
waved  round  its  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of 
Hoina ;  silence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers,  liaise 
the  song  of  mourning,  0  bards  I  oTer  the  land  of 
•trtngen.  They  hare  but  fallen  before  us:  for  one 
day  we  most  fall.  Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall, 
MO  of  the  winged  days!  Thou  lookest  from  thy 
towers  to-day :  yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blast  of  the 
desert  comes;  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and 
whistles  round  thy  half-worn  shield.  And  let  the 
blast  of  the  desert  come!  we  shall  be  renowned  in 
oor  day  I  The  mark  of  my  arm  shall  be  in  battle ; 
my  name  in  the  song  of  bards.  Raise  the  song,  send 
round  the  shell :  let  joy  be  heard  in  my  hall.  When 
j  tbou,  snn  of  heayen,  shalt  fail  1  if  thou  shalt  fail, 
thou  nughty  light  I  if  thy  brightness  is  but  for  a  sea- 
Kui,  like  Fingal,  our  fame  shall  survirc  thy  beams. 
Sudi  was  the  song  of  Fingal  in  the  day  of  his  joy. 

[A  DacripUtm  of  FandU  BeaiUy.'] 

Hit  daughter  of  the  snow  oyerhcard,  and  left  the 
ball  of  her  secret  sigh.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty, 
like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  east.  Iioyeliness 
was  around  her  as  light.  Her  steps  were  like  the 
music  of  songs.  She  saw  the  youth  and  loyed  him. 
He  was  the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her  blue  eyes 
rolled  on  him  in  secret ;  and  she  blest  the  chie/  of 
Morren* 


[The  Songt  of  Selma.'] 


Star  of  descending  night !  fair  is  thy  light  in  the 
west !  thoQ  lifiest  thy  unshorn  head  from  thy  cloud : 
tby  steps  are  stately  on  thy  hill.  What  dost  thou 
bnold  in  the  plain!  The  stormy  winds  are  laid. 
The  murmur  of  the  torrent  comes  from  afar,  lloaring 
wares  climb  the  distant  rock.  The  flics  of  eyening 
are  on  their  feeble  wings ;  the  hum  of  their  course  is 
OD  the  fields  What  dost  thou  behold,  fair  light! 
Bat  thou  dost  smile  and  depart.  The  waves  come 
vith  joy  around  thee:  they  bathe  thy  lovely  hair. 
Fareweil,  thou  silent  beaml  Let  the  light  of  Os8ian*B 
•Old  arise! 

And  it  does  arine  in  its  strength !  I  behold  my  de- 
parted friends.  Their  gathering  is  on  Lora,  as  in  the 
dars  of  other  years.  Fingal  comes  like  a  watery 
eolomn  of  mist ;  his  heroes  are  around :  And  see  tlui 
bards  of  song,  gray-haired  UUin!  stately  Ryno! 
Alpin,  with  the  tuneful  voice !  the  soft  complaint  of 
Minona !  How  are  ye  changed,  my  friends,  since  the 
days  of  Selma's  feast !  when  we  contended,  like  gales 
of  spring,  as  they  fly  along  the  hill,  and  bend  by 
tarns  the  feebly-whistling  grass. 

Minona  came  forth  in  her  beauty,  with  downcast 
look  and  tearful  eye.    Her  hair  flew  slowly  on  the 


blast,  that  rushed  unfrequent  from  the  hill.  The 
souls  of  the  heroes  were  said  when  she  raised  the  tune- 
ful voice.  Often  had  they  seen  the  grave  of  Salgar, 
the  dark  dwelling  of  white-bosomed  Colma.  Colma 
left  alone  on  the  hill,  with  all  her  voice  of  song  I 
Salgar  promised  to  come:  but  the  night  descended 
around.  Hear  the  voice  of  Colma,  when  she  sat  alone 
on  the  hill ! 

Colma.  It  is  night ;  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  hill 
of  storms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the  mountain.  The 
torrent  pours  down  the  rock.  No  hut  receives  me 
from  the  rain ;  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  winds ! 

Rise,  moon  !  from  behind  thy  clouds.  Stan  of  the 
night,  arise !  Lead  me,  some  light,  to  the  place  where 
my  love  rests  from  the  chase  alone !  his  bow  near  him, 
unstrung :  his  dogs  panting  around  him.  But  here  I 
must  sit  alone,  by  the  rock  of  the  mossy  stream.  The 
stream  and  the  wind  roar  aloud.  1  hear  not  the  voice 
of  my  love  !  Why  delays  my  Salgar,  why  the  chief 
of  the  hill  his  promise !  Here  is  the  rock,  and  here 
the  tree!  here  is  the  roaring  stream!  Thou  didst 
promise  with  night  to  be  here.  Ah!  whither  is  my 
Salgar  gone !  With  thee  I  would  fly  from  my  father ; 
with  thee  from  my  brother  of  pride.  Our  race  have 
long  been  foes ;  we  are  not  foes,  0  Salgar  1 

Cease  a  little  while,  0  wind !  stream,  be  thou  silent 
a  while!  let  my  voice  be  heard  around  I  Let  my  wan- 
derer hear  me  I  Salgar,  it  is  Colma  who  calls !  Here 
is  the  tree  and  the  rock.  Salgar,  my  love !  I  am  here. 
Why  dclaycst  thou  t)iy  coming?  Lo !  the  calm  moon 
comes  forth.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale.  The 
rocks  are  gray  on  the  steep.  1  see  him  not  on  the 
brow.  His  dogs  come  not  before  him  with  tidings  of 
his  near  approach.    Here  I  must  sit  alone ! 

Who  lie  on  the  heath  beside  me !  Are  they  my 
love  and  my  brother  ?  Speak  to  me,  0  my  friend  I  To 
Colma  they  give  no  reply.  Speak  to  me:  I  am 
alone!  My  soul  is  tormented  with  fears!  Ah!  they 
are  dead  1  Their  swords  arc  red  from  the  fight.  0  my 
brother !  my  brother!  why  hast  thou  slain  my  Salgar! 
why,  O  Salgar!  hast  thou  slain  my  brother!  Dear 
were  ye  both  to  me !  what  shall  I  say  in  your  pnuse ! 
Thou  wert  fair  on  the  hill  among  thousands  I  ne  was 
terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to  me ;  hear  my  voice ;  hear 
me,  sons  of  my  love!  They  are  silent;  silent  for 
ever!  C/old,  cold  are  their  breasts  of  clay!  Oh  I 
from  the  rock  on  the  hill ;  from  the  top  of  the  windy 
steep,  speak,  ye  ghosts  of  the  dead !  speak,  I  will 
not  be  afraid  !  Whither  are  you  ffone  to  rest !  In 
what  cave  of  the  hill  shall  I  find  the  departed !  No 
feeble  voice  is  on  the  gale :  no  answer  half-drowned  in 
the  storm ! 

I  sit  in  my  grief!  1  wait  for  morning  in  my  tears  I 
Rear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead.  Close  it  not 
till  Colma  come.  My  lifr*  flies  away  like  a  dream : 
why  should  I  stay  behind  ?  Here  shall  I  rest  with 
my  friends  by  the  stream  of  the  sounding  rock.  When 
night  comes  on  the  hill,  when  the  loud  winds  arise, 
my  ghost  shall  stand  in  the  blast,  and  mourn  the 
death  of  my  friends.  The  hunter  shall  hear  from  his 
booth  ;  he  shall  fear,  but  love  my  voice !  for  sweet 
shall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends :  pleasant  were  her 
friends  to  Colma ! 

Such  was  thy  song«  Minona,  softly  blushing  daughter 
of  Torman.  Our  tears  descended  for  Colma,  and  our 
souls  were  sad !  UUin  came  with  his  harp ;  he  gave 
the  song  of  Alpin.  The  voice  of  Alpin  was  pleasant ; 
the  soul  of  Ryno  was  a  beam  of  fire !  But  they  had 
rested  in  the  narrow  house ;  their  voice  had  ceased  in 
Selma.  I'Uin  had  returned  one  day  from  the  chase 
before  the  heroes  fell.  He  heard  their  strife  on  the 
hill ;  their  song  was  soft  but  sad !  They  mourned 
the  fall  of  Morar,  first  of  mortal  men!  His  soul  was 
like  the  soul  of  Fingal ;  his  sword  like  the  sword  of 
Oscar.  But  he  fell,  and  his  father  mourned;  his 
sister's  eyes  were  full  of  tears.     Minona's  eyes  were 
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full  of  tears,  the  sifter  of  okr-bome  Moiar.  She  le- 
tiied  fiom  the  song  of  Ullin,  like  the  moon  in  the 
west,  when  she  foresees  the  shower,  and  hides  her  fair 
head  in  a  clond.  I  touched  the  harp,  with  Ullin ; 
the  song  of  mourning  roue ! 

Ji^no,  The  wind  and  the  rain  are  past ;  calm  is  the 
noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  dirided  in  heaven.  Ofcr 
the  green  hills  flies  the  inconstant  son.  Red  through 
the  stony  vale  comes  down  the  stream  of  the  hill. 
Sweet  are  thy  murmurs,  O  stream !  hut  more  sweet  is 
the  Toice  I  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  son  of 
song,  mourning  for  the  dead!  Bent  is  ids  head  of 
affe;  red  his  tearful  eye.  Alpin,  thou  son  of  song, 
iniy  idone  on  the  silent  hill  1  why  complainest  thou, 
as  a  blast  in  the  wood;  as  a  wave  on  the  lonely 
shore? 

Alpin.  My  tears,  O  Ryno!  are  for  the  dead;  my 
Toice  for  those  that  have  passed  away.  Tall  thou  art 
on  the  hill ;  fair  among  the  sons  of  the  rale.  But 
thou  shalt  ikll  like  Morar ;  the  mourner  shidl  sit  on 
thy  tomb.  The  hills  shall  know  thee  no  more ;  thy 
bow  diall  lie  in  the  hall,  unstrung  I 

Thou  wert  swift,  0  Morar!  as  a  roe  on  the  desert ; 
terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath  was  as  the 
storm.  Thy  sword  in  battle,  as  lightning  in  the  field. 
Thy  voice  was  a  stream  after  rain ;  like  thunder  on 
distant  hills.  Many  fell  by  thy  arm ;  they  were  con- 
sumed in  the  flames  of  tny  wrath.  But  when  tJiou 
didst  return  from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow  1 
Thy  face  was  like  the  sun  after  rain ;  like  the  moon 
in  the  silence  of  nidit ;  calm  as  the  breast  of  the  lake 
when  the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now!  dark  the  place  of  thine 
abode!  With  three  steps  I  compass  thy  grave,  O 
thou  who  wast  so  great  before!  Four  stones,  with 
their  heads  of  moss,  are  the  only  memorial  of  thee. 
A  tree  with  scarce  a  leaf,  long  gran  which  whistles 
in  the  wind,  mark  to  the  hunt^'s  eye  the  grave  of 
the  mighty  Morar.  Morar  I  thou  art  low  indeed. 
Thou  hast  no  mother  to  mourn  thee ;  no  maid  with 
her  fears  of  love.  Dead  is  she  that  brought  thee  forUi. 
Fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Morglan. 

Who  on  his  sti^ST  is  this  1  who  is  this,  whose  head 
is  white  with  age  t  whose  eyes  are  red  with  tears  t  who 
quakes  at  every  step  t  It  is  thy  &dier,  O  Morar !  the 
Hither  of  no  son  but  thee.  He  heard  of  thy  fame  in 
war ;  he  heard  of  foes  dispersed ;  he  heard  of  Morar's 
renown ;  why  did  he  not  near  of  his  wound  f  Weep, 
thou  fiiAher  of  Morar!  weep;  but  thy  son  heareth 
thee  not.  Deep  is  the  sleep  of  the  dead ;  low  their 
pillow  of  dust.  No  more  shall  he  hear  thy  voice ;  no 
more  awake  at  thy  calL  When  shall  it  be  mom  in 
the  grave,  to  bid  the  shimbcrer  awake!  Farewell, 
thou  bravest  of  men!  thou  conqueror  in  the  field! 
but  the  field  shall  see  thee  no  more ;  nor  the  dark 
wood  be  lightened  with  the  splendour  of  thy  steel. 
Thou  hast  left  no  son.  The  song  shall  preserve  thy 
name.  Future  times  shall  hear  of  thee ;  they  shall 
hear  of  the  fallen  Morar! 

The  ^ef  of  all  arose,  but  most  the  bursting  sigh 
of  Aimm.  He  remembers  the  death  of  his  son,  who 
fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Carmor  was  near  the 
hero,  the  diief  of  the  echoing  Galmal.  Why  bursts 
the  sigh  of  Armin,  he  said !  Is  there  a  cause  to  mourn ! 
The  song  comes,  with  its  music,  to  melt  and  please 
the  souL  It  is  like  soft  mist,  that,  rising  from  a  lake, 
pours  on  the  silent  vale ;  the  green  flowers  are  filled 
with  dew,  but  the  sun  returns  in  his  strength,  and  the 
mist  is  gone.  Why  art  thou  sad,  O  Armin !  chief  of 
sea-surrounded  Gormat 

Sad  I  am!  nor  small  is  mv  cause  of  wo !  Carmor, 
thou  hast  lost  no  son ;  thou  hast  lost  no  daughter  of 
beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant  lives ;  and  Annira,  fairest 
maid.  The  boughs  of  thy  house  ascend,  0  Carmor! 
but  Armin  is  the  last  of  his  race.  Dark  in  thy  bed, 
O  Daura!  deep  thy  sleep  in  the  tomb !    When  shalt 


thou  awake  with  thy  songs!  with  all  thy  voice  of 
music! 

Arise,  winds  of  autumn,  arise ;  blow  al<nig  the  heath! 
streams  of  the  mountains,  roar !  roar,  tempetta^  in  the 
groves  of  my  oaks!  walk  through  broken  doods,  O 
mooni  show  thy  jmle  face  at  intervals !  brine  to  my 
mind  the  night  when  all  my  children  fell;  mhm 
Arind^  the  mighty  fell ;  when  Daura  the  lovdy 
fiuled  I  Daura,  my  daughter!  thou  wert  Uii ;  ftur 
as  the  moon  on  Fura ;  white  as  the  driven  snow ;  sweet 
as  the  breathing  gale.  Arindal,  thy  bow  was  strooff ; 
thy  spear  was  svnft  in  the  field  ;  thv  look  was  like 
mist  on  the  wave:  thy  shield,  a  red  cloud  in  a  storm. 
Armar,  renown^  in  war,  came,  and  sought  Daura's 
love.  He  was  not  long  refused ;  fair  was  the  hepe 
of  their  friends ! 

Erath,  son  of  Odgal,  repined ;  his  brother  had  beea 
slain  by  Armor.  He  came  disguised  like  a  son  of  the 
sea ;  ffur  was  his  skiflf  on  the  wave ;  white  his  k>d» 
of  age;  calm  his  serious  brow.  Fairest  of  women, 
he  said,  lovely  daughter  of  Armin!  a  rode  not  dis- 
tant in  the  sea  bears  a  tree  on  its  side ;  red  shines 
the  fruit  i^far!  There  Armor  waits  for  Daura.  1 
come  to  cany  his  love!  She  went;  she  called  on 
Armar.  Nought  answered  but  the  son  of  the  rock, 
Armar,  my  love!  my  love!  why  tormentest  thou  me 
with  fear!  hear,  son  of  Amart,  hear ;  it  is  Daura  who 
calleUi  thee!  Erath  the  traitor  fled  laughing  to  the 
land.  She  lifted  up  her  voice;  she  ciuled  for  her 
brother  and  her  father.  Arindal!  Armin!  none  to 
relieve  your  Daura! 

Her  voice  came  over  the  sea.  Arindal  my  son  de- 
scended from  the  hill ;  rough  in  the  spoils  of  the 
chase.  His  arrows  rattled  by  his  side ;  nis  bow  was 
in  his  hand :  five  dark  gray  dogs  attend  his  steps.  He 
saw  fierce  Erath  on  the  shore  ;  he  seized  and  bound 
him  to  an  oak.  Thick  wind  the  thonss  of  the  hide 
around  his  limbs  ;  he  loads  the  wind  with  his  groans. 
Arindal  ascends  the  deep  in  his  boat,  to  bring  Daura 
to  land.  Armar  came  in  his  wrath,  and  let  fly  the 
nay-feathered  shaft.    It  sung ;  it  sunk  in  thy  heart, 

0  Arindal,  my  son !  for  Erath  the  traitor  thou  diedst 
The  oar  is  stopped  at  once  ;  he  panted  on  the  rock, 
and  expired.  What  is  thy  grief,  O  Daura!  when 
round  thy  feet  is  poured  thy  brother^s  blood  I  The 
boat  is  broken  in  twain.  Armar  plunges  into  the  sea, 
to  rescue  his  Daura,  or  die.  Sudden  a  blast  from  the 
hill  came  over  the  waves.  He  sunk,  and  he  rose  no 
more. 

Alone,  on  the  sea-beat  rock,  my  daughter  was  heard 
to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud  were  her  cries. 
What  could  her  father  do!  All  night  I  stood  on 
the  shore.  I  saw  her  by  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon. 
All  night  I  heud  her  cries.  Loud  was  the  wind  ;  the 
i»in  beat  hard  on  the  hill.  Before  morning  appeared, 
her  voice  was  weak  ;  it  died  away  like  &e  evening 
breeae  among  the  grass  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  grie^ 
she  expired  ;  and  left  thee,  Armin,  alone.  Gone  is 
my  strength  in  war!  fallen  my  pride  among  women! 
when  the  storms  aloft  arise,  when  the  north  lifts 
the  wave  on  high,  I  sit  by  the  sounding  shore,  and 
look  on  the  fatal  rock.    Often  by  the  setting  moon 

1  see  the  ghosts  of  my  children.  Half- viewless,  they 
walk  in  mournful  conference  together.  Will  none 
of  you  speak  in  pity!  They  do  not  regard  their 
father.  I  am  sad,  0  Carmor !  nor  small  is  my  cause 
of  wol 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days 
of  song,  when  the  king  heard  the  music  of  harps, 
the  tales  of  other  times  I  The  chiefs  gathered  from 
all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  sound.  They 
pnused  the  voice  of  Cona !  the  first  among  a  thousand 
bards !  But  age  is  now  on  my  tongue ;  my  soul  has 
failed!  I  hear,  at  times,  the  ghosts  of  bards,  and 
learn  their  pleasant  song.  But  memory  fails  on  my 
mind.    I  hear  the  call  of  years !    They  say,  as  they 
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The  sun  of  gloiy  gleamed,  the  ray 
Refined  the  darkneas  into  day. 

And  bid  the  Tapoun  fly ; 
Impelled  hy  his  eternal  lore, 
He  left  his  palaces  aboye, 

To  xrheer  our  gloomy  sky. 

How  shall  we  celebrate  the  day, 
When  God  appeared  in  mortal  clay. 

The  mark  or  worldly  scorn. 
When  the  archangel's  heavenly  lays 
Attempted  the  R^eemer's  praise, 

And  hailed  Salvation's  mom ! 

A  humble  form  the  Godhead  wore, 
The  pains  of  poverty  he  bore. 

To  gaudy  pomp  unknown : 
Thou^  in  a  numan  walk  he  trod. 
Still  was  the  man  Almighty  God, 

In  gloiy  all  his  own. 

Despised,  oppressed,  the  Godhead  bears 
The  torments  of  this  vale  of  tears. 

Nor  bids  his  vengeance  rise : 
He  saw  the  creatures  he  had  made 
Revile  his  power,  his  peace  invade, 

He  saw  with  Mercy's  eyes. 

Thohas  Chatterton  was  bom  at  Bristol,  No- 
vember  20,  1752.  His  father,  who  had  taught  the 
Free  School  there,  died  before  his  birth,  and  he 
was  educated  at  a  charity  school,  where  nothing 
but  English,  writing,  and  accounts  were  taught 
His  first  lessons  were  said  to  have  been  from  a  bliu^- 
letter  Bible,  which  may  have  had  some  effect  on 
his  youthful  imagination.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  put  apprentice  to  an  attorney,  where  his 
situation  was  irksome  and  imcomfortable,  but  left 
him  ample  time  to  prosecute  his  private  studies.  He 
was  passionately  devoted  to  poe^,  antiquities,  and 
heraldry,  and  ambitious  of  distinction.  His  ruling 
Xmssion,  he  says,  was  *  unconquerable  pride.'  He 
now  set  himsebf  to  accomplish  his  various  imposi- 
tions by  pretended  discoveries  of  old  manuscripts. 
In  October  1768  the  new  bridge  at  Bristd  was 
finished;  and  Chatterton  sent  to  a  newspaper  in 
the  town  a  pretended  account  of  the  ceremonies 
on  opening  the  old  bridge,  introduced  by  a  letter 
to  the  printer,  intimating  that  *the  description  of 
the  fnan  first  passing  ever  the  old  bridge  was  taken 
from  an  ancient  manuscript'  To  one  man,  fond 
of  heraldic  honours,  he  gave  a  pedigree  reachhig  up 
to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  to  another 
he  presents  an  ancient  poem,  the  'Romaunt  of 
the  Cnyghte,'  written  by  one  of  his  ancestors 
450  years  before;  to  a  religious  citizen  of  Bristol 
he  gives  an  ancient  fragment  of  a  sermon  on  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  wroten  by  Thomas 
Rowley,  a  monk  of  the  fifteenth  oentury ;  to  another, 
solicitous  of  obtaining  information  about  Bristol,  he 
makes  the  valuable  present  of  an  account  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  city,  as  they  appeared  three  hundred 
years  before,  and  accompanies  it  with  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  the  castle,  the  whole  pretended  to  be 
drawn  firom  writings  of  the  *  gode  prieste  Thomas 
Rowley.*  Horace  Walpole  was  engaged  in  writing 
the  History  of  British  Painters,  and  Chatterton  sent 
him  an  account  of  eminent  '  Carvellers  and  Peync- 
ters,*  who  t)nce  flourished  in  Bristol  These,  with 
various  impositions  of  a  similar  nature,  duped  the 
citizens  of  Bristol  Chatterton  had  no  confidant  in 
his  labours;  he  toiled  in  secret,  gratified  only  by 
*■  the  stoical  pride  of  talent'  He  frequently  wrote 
by  moonlight,  conceiving  that  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  that  luminary  added  to  the  inspiration.  His 
Sundays  were  commonly  spent  in  walking  alone  into 
the  country  about  Bristol,  and  drawing  sketches  of 
churches  and  other  objects  which  had  impressed  his 


romantic  imagination.  He  would  also  lie  down  oq 
the  meadows  in  view  of  St  Mary's  church,  Bristol, 
fix  his  eyes  upon  the  ancient  edifice,  and  seem  as  if 
he  were  in  a  kind  of  trance.  He  tlius  nursed  the 
enthusiasm  which  destroyed  him.  Though  conect 
and  orderly  in  his  conduct,  Chatterton,  before  he 
was  sixteen,  imbibed  principles  of  infidelity,  and  the 
idea  of  suicide  was  familiar  to  his  mind.  It  was, 
however,  overruled  for  a  time  by  his  passion  for 
literary  fiime  and  distinction.  It  was  a  favourite 
maxim  with  him,  that  man  is  equal  to  anything, 
and  that  everything  might  be  achieved  by  diligence 
and  abstinence.  His  alleged  discoveries  having 
attracted  great  attention,  the  youth  stated  that  he 
found  the  manuscripts  in  his  mother's  house.  '  In 
the  muniment  room  of  St  Mary  Redclifie  church 
of  Bristol,  several  chests  had  been  anciently  depo- 
sited, among  which  was  one  called  the  "  Conre"  of 
Mr  Canynge,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Bristol,  who 
had  rebuilt  the  church  in  the  reign  of  Edwu^  IV. 
About  tlie  year  1727  those  chests  had  been  broken 
open  by  an  order  firom  proper  authority :  some  an- 
cient deeds  had  been  taken  out,  and  the  remaining 
manuscripts  left  exposed  as  of  no  value.  Chatter- 
ton's  father,  whose  uncle  was  sexton  of  the  church, 
had  carried  off  great  numbers  of  the  parchments,  and 
had  used  them  as  covers  for  books  in  his  achooL 
Amidst  the  residue  of  his  father's  ravages,  Chatter- 
ton gave  out  that  he  had  found  manv  writings  of  I 
Mr  Canynge,  and  t)f  Thomas  Rowley  (the  friend  of  ; 
Canynge),  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth  century.'*  These  | 
fictitious  poems  were  published  in  the  Town  and 
Country  Magazine,  to  which  Chatterton  had  become 
a  contributor,  and  occasioned  a  warm  controversy 
among  literary  antiquaries.  Some  of  them  he  had 
submitted  to  Horace  Walpole,  who  showed  them  to 
Gray  and  Mason ;  but  these  competent  judges  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  forgeries.  After  three  years 
spent  in  the  attorney's  office,  Chatterton  obtained 
his  release  from  his  apprenticeship,  and  went  to 
London,  where  he  engaged  in  various  tasks  for  the 
booksellers,  and  wrote  for  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers. He  obtained  an  introduction  to  Beckford, 
the  patriotic  and  popular  lord-mayor,  and  his  own 
inclinations  led  him  to  espouse  the  opposition  party. 
*  But  no  money,'  he  says,  '  is  to  be  got  on  thai  side 
of  the  question ;  interest  is  on  the  other  side.  Bid 
he  is  a  poor  author  who  cannot  write  on  both  sitki,* 
He  boasted  that  his  company  was  courted  every- 
where, and  *  that  he  would  settle  t^e  nation  before  | 
he  had  done.'  The  splendid  visions  of  promotion 
and  consequence,  however,  soon  vanished,  and  even 
his  labours  for  the  periodical  press  failed  to  afford 
him  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  He  ^^ 
plied  for  the  appointment  of  a  surgeon's  mate  to 
Africa,  but  was  ref^ised  the  necessary  recommenda- 
tion. This  seems  to  have  been  his  last  hope,  and  he 
made  no  farther  effort  at  literary  compositkm.  His 
spirits  had  always  been  unequal,  alternately  gloomy 
and  elevated — both  in  extremes ;  he  had  cast  off  the 
restraints  of  religion,  and  had  no  steady  principle  to 
guide  him,  unless  it  was  a  strong  affection  fx  his 
mother  and  sister,  to  whom  he  sent  remittances  of 
money,  while  his  means  lasted.  Habits  of  intem- 
perance, succeeded  by  fits  of  remorse,  exasperated 
his  constitutional  melancholy;  and  after  being  re- 
duced to  actual  want  (though  with  charactcnriitic 
pride  he  rejected  a  dinner  offered  him  by  his  land- 
lady the  day  before  his  death),  he  tore  all  his  papers, 
and  destroyed  himself  by  taking  arsenic,  August  25, 
1770.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  aged  seven- 
teen years  nine  months  and  a  few  days.  *  No  Eng- 
lish pocC  says  Campbell,  *  ever  equalled  him  at  the 


*  CampbeU'a  Specimens. 
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The  boj  wko  fionld  thuf  write  at  iixteeii,  might 
aoonhaTepKoyedaSwiftoraDryden.  Tetuiiatiie, 
Chatterton  evinoed  but  a  amall  part  of  his  power. 
His  Bowleian  poems  have  a  oompass  of  inyentioii, 
and  a  lozuriaiioe  of  fancy,  that  promised  a  great 
chivalrous  or  allegorical  poet  of  the  stamp  of 
Spenser. 

Briitow  Tragedy,  or  the  Death  of  Sir  CJuxrUt  Bawdm,* 

The  feathered  soflfster  chanticleer 

Had  wound  his  bu£le-hom, 
And  told  the  earlj  Tfllager 

The  coming  of  the  mom : 

Kine  Edward  saw  the  ruddy  streaks 

Of  light  eclipse  the  gray. 
And  h«i(d  the  raTen's  croaking  throat, 

Proclaim  the  &ted  day. 

*Thou'rt  right,'  quoth  he,  *  for  by  the  Oo<l 

That  sits  enthroned  on  high ! 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  his  fel&ws  twain, 

To-day  shall  surely  die.' 

Then  with  a  juf  of  nappy  ale 

His  knights  did  on  mm  wait ; 
<  Go  tell  the  traitor,  that  to-day 

He  leaves  this  mortal  state.' 

Sir  Canterlone  then  bended  low. 

With  heart  brimful  of  wo ; 
He  joumied  to  the  castle-gate, 

i^d  to  Sir  Charles  did  go. 

But  when  he  came,  his  children  twain, 

And  eke  his  loyine  wife, 
With  briny  tears  did  wet  the  floor. 

For  good  Sir  Charles's  life. 

'  Oh  good  Sir  Charles!'  said  Canterlone, 

'  Bad  tidings  I  do  brins.' 
'  Speak  boldly,  man,'  said  brave  Sir  Charles ; 

*  What  says  the  traitor  kingi' 

'  I  grieve  to  tell :  before  yon  sun 

Does  from  the  welkin  fly. 
He  hath  upon  his  honour  sworn, 

That  thou  shalt  surely  die.' 

'  We  all  must  die,'  said  brave  Sir  Charles ; 

*  Of  that  I'm  not  afraid ; 
What  boots  to  liye  a  little  space! 

Thank  Jesus,  I'm  prepMed. 

But  tell  thy  king,  for  mine  he's  not, 

I'd  sooner  die  to-day. 
Than  live  his  slave,  as  many  are. 

Though  I  should  live  for  aye.' 

Then  Canterlone  he  did  go  out. 

To  tell  the  mayor  straight 
To  get  all  things  in  readiness 

m  good  Sir  Charles's  fate. 

Then  Mr  Canynge  sou^t  the  king. 

And  fell  down  on  his  knee ; 
'  I'm  come,'  quoth  he, '  unto  your  grace. 

To  move  your  clemency,' 

'Then,'  quoth  the  kinc,  'your  tale  speak  out. 

You  have  been  much  our  friend ; 
Whatever  your  reouest  may  be, 

We  will  to  it  aftend.' 

*  The  aatlqiuted  orthography  affected  l^  Chatterton  being 
evidentty  no  advaatage  to  hb  poems,  Imt  nthSr  an  impedi- 
ment to  their  being  generally  read,  we  dlamiv  it  In  this  and 
other  apeeimena.  The  diction  is,  in  reality,  iM"«<^  purely  mo- 
dem, and  Chatteton*8  apoDing  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary, 
so  that  there  seems  no  longer  any  reason  for  retaining  what 
was  only  designed  at  fint  as  a  means  of  supporting  a  deception. 


'  My  noble  liege  1  all  my  request 

Is  for  a  nobfe  knight^ 
Who,  though  mayhM  he  has  done  wrong. 

He  thou^t  it  still  was  right. 

He  has  a  spouse  and  children  twain ; 

All  ruined  are  for  aye. 
If  that  you  are  resolved  to  let 

Chai&  Bawdin  die  to-day.' 

'  Speak  not  of  such  a  traitor  vile,' 

The  king  in  f  uiy  said ; 
'  Before  the  evening  star  doth  shine, 

Bawdin  shall  lose  his  head : 

Justice  does  loudly  for  him  call. 

And  he  shall  have  his  meed : 
Speak,  Mr  Canynge  I  what  thing  else 

At  present  do  you  need  f 

'  My  noble  li^ !'  good  Canynge  said, 

'  Leave  iustice  to  our  God, 
And  lay  the  iren  rule  aside ; 

Be  thine  the  olive  rod. 

Was  God  to  search  our  hearts  and  roins^ 

The  best  were  sinners  great ; 
Christ's  vicar  only  knows  no  sin. 

In  all  this  moiial  state. 

Let  mercy  rule  thine  infant  reign» 
TVill  fix  thy  crown  full  sure ; 

From  race  to  race  thv  family 
All  sovereigns  shall  endure : 

But  if  with  blood  and  slaughter  thoa 

Begin  thy  infant  reign. 
Thy  crown  upon  thy  cmldren's  brows 

Will  never  long  remain.' 

'  Canynge,  away  I  this  traitor  vile 
Has  scorned  my  power  and  me ; 

How  canst  thou  then  for  such  a  man 
Intreat  my  clemency  I' 

'  My  noble  liege !  the  truly  brave 

Will  valoroos  actions  prize; 
Respect  a  brave  and  noble  mind. 

Although  in  enemies.' 

'  Canynge,  away  I    By  God  in  heaven 

That  did  me  being  give, 
I  will  not  taste  a  bit  of  bread 

Whilst  this  Sir  Charles  doth  Uve  I 

By  Maiy,  and  all  saints  in  heaven. 

This  sun  shall  be  his  lastl' 
Then  Canynge  dropped  a  briny  tear. 

And  from  the  presence  passed. 

With  heart  brimful  of  gnawing  grief. 

He  to  Sir  Charles  did  go, 
And  sat  him  down  upon  a  stool. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

'  We  all  must  die,'  said  brave  Sir  Chailoe; 

'  What  boots  it  how  or  when  I 
Death  is  the  sure,  the  certain  fate, 

Of  all  we  mortal  men. 

Say  why,  my  friend,  thy  honest  soul 

Runs  over  at  thine  eje ; 
Is  it  for  my  most  welcome  doom 

That  thou  dost  child-like  oyf 

Saith  godly  Canynge, '  I  do  weep. 

That  thou  BO  soon  must  die. 
And  leave  thy  sons  and  helpless  wife ; 

Tis  this  that  wets  mine  eye.' 

'  Then  dry  the  tears  that  out  thine  eye 
From  eodly  fountains  spring; 

Death  I  despise,  and  all  the  power 
Of  Edward,  traitor  king. 
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WImd  throng  the  trrant's  welcome 

I  tihaXl  resign  mj  life. 
The  God  I  serre  will  soon  proride 

For  both  mj  sone  and  wife. 

Before  I  nw  the  lightsome  sun. 

This  was  appointed  me ; 
Shall  mortal  man  repine  or  grudge 

What  God  ordains  to  be  I 

How  oft  in  battle  hare  I  stood. 
When  thousands  died  around ;     . 

When  smoking  streams  of  crimson  blood 
Imbrued  the  fibttened  ground : 

How  did  I  know  that  ereiy  dart 

That  cut  the  aiiy  way. 
Might  not  find  passage  to  my  heart. 

And  doee  mine  eyes  for  aye  t 

And  shall  I  now,  for  fear  of  death, 
Look  wan  and  be  dismayed  1 

No !  from  my  heart  fly  childish  fear ; 
Be  all  the  man  displayed. 

Ah,  godlike  Henzy !  God  forefend. 
And  ^ard  thee  and  thy  son. 

If  'tis  his  will ;  but  if  'tis  not. 
Why,  then  his  will  be  done. 

My  honest  friend,  my  fault  has  been 
To  serrc  God  and  my  prince ; 

And  that  I  no  time-serrer  am. 
My  death  will  soon  conTince. 

In  London  city  was  I  bom. 

Of  parents  of  great  note ; 
My  father  did  a  noble  arms 

Emblason  on  his  coat : 

I  make  no  doubt  but  he  is  gone 

Where  soon  f  hope  to  go. 
Where  we  for  ever  shall  be  blest. 

From  out  the  teach  of  wo. 

He  taught  me  justice  and  the  laws 

WiUi  pity  to  unite ; 
And  eke  he  taught  me  how  to  know 

The  wrong  cause  from  the  right : 

He  taught  me  with  a  prudent  hand 

To  fm  the  hungry  poor. 
Nor  let  my  sorrants  drire  away 

The  hungiy  from  my  door : 

And  none  can  say  but  all  my  life 

I  have  his  wordis  kept ; 
And  summed  the  actions  of  the  day 

Each  night  before  I  slept. 

I  hare- a  roouse,  go  ask  of  her 

If  I  defiled  her  bed! 
I  haTe  a  king,  and  none  can  lay 

Black  treason  on  my  head. 

In  Lent,  and  on  the  holy  ere. 

From  flesh  I  did  refrain ; 
Why  should  I  then  appear  dismayeil 

To  leave  this  world  of  pain  t 

No,  hapless  Henry !  I  rejoice 

I  shall  not  see  thy  death ; 
Most  willingly  in  thy  just  cause 

Do  I  resign  my  breath. 

Oh,  fickle  people !  ruined  land ! 

Thou  wilt  ken  peace  no  moe ; 
While  ^chard's  sons  exalt  themselyes. 

Thy  Inrooks  with  blood  will  flow. 

Say,  were  re  tired  of  godly  peace, 

Ajud  godly  Henir's  reign. 
That  you  did  chop'  your  earjr  days 

For  those  of  blood  and  pam  t 


What  though  I  on  a  sledge  be  drawn. 

And  mangled  by  a  hind, 
I  do  defy  the  traitor's  power. 

He  cannot  harm  my  mind : 

What  though,  uphoisted  on  a  pole, 

My  limbs  shall  rot  in  air. 
And  no  rich  monument  of  brass 

Charles  Bawdin's  name  shidl  boar ; 

Yet  in  the  holy  book  above. 

Which  time  can't  eat  away. 
There  with  the  servants  of  the  Lord 

My  name  shall  live  for  aye. 

Then  welcome  death !  for  life  eteme 

I  leave  this  mortal  life : 
Farewell  vain  world,  and  all  thafk  dear, 

My  sons  and  loving  wife ! 

Now  death  as  welcome  to  me  comes 

As  e'er  the  month  of  May ; 
Nor  would  I  even  wish  to  live. 

With  my  dear  wife  to  stay.' 

Saith  Canynge,  *  Tib  a  goodly  thing 

To  be  prepared  to  die ; 
And  from  this  world  of  pain  and  grief 

To  God  in  Heaven  to  fly.' 

And  now  the  bell  began  to  toll. 

And  clarions  to  sound ; 
Sir  Charles  he  heard  the  hones'  feet 

A-prancing  on  the  ground. 

And  just  before  the  officers 

His  loving  wife  came  in. 
Weeping  unfeigned  tears  of  wo 

With  loud  and  dismal  din. 

'  Sweet  Florence !  now  I  pray  forbear, 

In  quiet  let  me  die ; 
Pray  Ood  that  eveiy  Christian  soul 

May  look  on  death  as  I. 

Sweet  Florence  1  why  these  briny  tean  t 

Thev  wash  m  v  soul  away. 
And  almost  make  me  wish  for  life, 

WiUi  thee,  sweet  dame,  to  stay. 

Tis  but  a  journey  I  shall  go 

Unto  the  land  of  bliss ; 
Now,  as  a  proof  of  husband's  love 

Receive  this  holy  kiss.' 

Then  Florence,  faltering  in  her  say, 
Trembling  Uiese  woruis  spoke : 

'  Ah,  cruel  Edward !  bloody  king ! 
My  heart  is  well  nigh  broke. 

Ah,  sweet  Sir  Charles  I  why  wilt  thou  go 

Without  thy  loving  wife ! 
The  cruel  axe  that  cuts  thy  neck. 

It  eke  shall  end  my  life.' 

And  now  the  officers  came  in 

To  bring  Sir  Charles  away, 
Who  tumid  to  his  loving  wife. 

And  thus  to  her  did  say : 

'  I  go  to  life,  and  not  to  death, 

"^st  thou  in  God  above. 
And  teach  thv  sons  to  fear  the  Lord, 

And  in  their  hearts  him  love. 

Teach  them  to  run  the  noble  race 

That  I  their  father  mn, 
Florence  I  should  death  thee  take— adieu! 

Ye  officers  lead  on.' 

Then  Florence  raved  as  any  mad. 

And  did  her  tresses  tear ; 
*  Oh  star,  my  husband,  lord,  and  lifel'<^ 

Sir  Charles  then  dropped  a  tear. 
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TiU  tired  out  with  ntTing  loud, 
'  She  fdl  upon  the  floor ; 
Sir  Charles  exerted  all  his  might. 
And  marched  from  out  the  door. 

Upon  a  sledge  he  mounted  then, 
Wi^  loou  full  brave  and  sweet ; 

Looks  that  enshone  no  more  oonoera 
Than  anj  In  the  street. 

Before  him  went  the  oouncil-men^ 

In  scarlet  robes  and  gold, 
And  tassels  spangling  in  the  sun, 

Much  glorious  to  Mhold : 

The  firiars  of  Saint  Augustine  next 

Appeared  to  the  sight. 
All  oad  in  homely  russet  weeds. 

Of  godly  monkish  plight : 

In  different  parts  a  godly  psalm 
Most  sweetly  thejr  did  chant ;. 

Behind  their  back  six  minstrels  came. 
Who  tuned  the  strange  bataunt 

Then  five-and-twenty  archers  came ; 

Each  one  the  bow  did  bend, 
Fh>m  rescue  of  King  Hennr's  friends 

Sir  Charles  for  to  defendL 

Bold  as  a  lion  came  Sir  Charles* 
Drawn  on  a  doth-laid  aledde^ 

By  two  black  steeds  in  trappings  white,. 
With  plumes  upon  their  nead. 

Bdiind  him  fiye-and-twenty  more 
Of  archers  strong  and  stout. 

With  bended  bow  each  one  in  hand. 
Marched  in  goodly  rout. 

Saint  James's  friars  marched  next. 
Each  one  his  part  did  diant ; 

Behind  their  backs  six  minstrels  came. 
Who  tuned  the  strange  bataunt. 

Tlien  came  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

In  doth  of  scarlet  decked ; 
And  tiieir  attending  men  each  one. 

Like  eastern  princes  tricked. 

And  after  them  a  multitude 

Of  dtizens  did  throng ; 
The  windows  were  all  full  of  heads. 

As  he  did  pass  along. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  high  cross. 
Sir  Charles  did  turn  and  say, 

*  0  thou  that  sarest  man  from  sin. 

Wash  my  soul  clean  this  day.' 

At  the  great  minster  window  sat 

The  kmg  in  mickle  state, 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  go  along 

To  his  most  wdcome  fate. 

Soon  as  the  sledde  drew  nigh  enough. 
That  Edward  he  might  hear, 

The  brare  Sir  Charles  he  did  stand  up» 
And  thus  his  words  dedaie : 

*  Thou  seest  me,  Edward !  traitor  rile ! 

Exposed  to  infamy ; 
But  be  assured,  disloyal  man, 
I'm  greater  now  than  thee. 

By  foul  proceedings,  murder,  blood. 

Thou  wearest  now  a  crown ; 
And  hast  appointed  me  to  die 

By  power  not  thine  own. 

Thou  thinkest  I  shall  die  to-day ; 

I  hare  been  dead  till  now. 
And  soon  shall  lire  to  wear  a  crown 

For  aye  upon  my  brow ; 


Whilst  thou,  periiape,  for  some  few  years, 

Shalt  rule  this  fickle  land. 
To  let  them  know  how  wide  the  rule 

'Twizt  king  and  tyrant  hand* 

Thy  power  unjust,  thou  traitor  slave! 

Shall  fall  on  thy  own  head'— 
From  out  of  hearing  of  the  king 

Departed  then  the  sledde. 

King  Edward's  soul  rushed  to  his  faoe^ 

He  turned  his  head  away. 
And  to  his  brother  Gloucester 

He  thus  did  speak  and  say : 

'  To  him  that  so-much-dreaded  death 

No  shastly  terrors  bring ; 
Behold  the  man!  he  spake  the  truth ; 

He's  greater  than  a  kingl' 

'  So  let  him  die!'  Duke  Ridiard  said  ; 

'  And  may  each  one  our  foes 
Bend  down  their  necks  to  bloody  axe. 

And  feed  the  carrion  crows.' 

And  now  the  horses  gently  drew 

Sir  Charles  up  the  hich  hill ; 
The  axe  did  glister  in  the  sun. 

His  predous  blood  to  spill. 

Sir  Charles  did  up  the  scaflfbld  go. 

As  up  a  eilded  car 
Of  Tictory,by  valorous  chiefs 

Gained  in  the  bloody  war. 

And  to  the  people  he  did  say : 

'  Behold  you  see  me  die. 
For  serving  loyally  my  king, 

My  king  most  rightfully. 

As  long  as  Edward  rules  this  land. 

No  quiet  you  will  know ; 
Your  sons  and  husbands  shall  be  slain, 

And  brooks  with  blood  shall  flow. 

You  leave  your  good  and  lawful  king. 

When  in  adversity ; 
Like  me,  unto  the  true  cause  stick. 

And  for  the  true  cause  die.' 

Then  he,  with  priests,  upon  his  knees, 

A  praprer  to  God  did  make, 
Beseechmg  him  unto  himself 

His  parting  soul  to  take. 

Then,  kneeling  down,  he  laid  his  head 

Most  seemly  on  the  block ; 
Which  from  his  body  fair  at  once 

The  able  headsman  stroke : 

And  out  the  blood  bcunm  to  flow. 
And  round  the  scaffold  twine ; 

And  tears,  enough  to  washt  away. 
Did  flow  from  each  man's  eyne. 

The  bloody  axe  his  body  fStui 

Into  four  partis  cut ; 
And  eveiy  part,  and  eke  his  head. 

Upon  a  pole  was  put. 

One  part  did  rot  on  Kinwulph-hill, 

One  on  the  minster-tower, 
And  one  from  off  the  castle-gate 

The  crowen  did  devour. 

The  other  on  Sami  Paul's  good  gate^ 

A  dreaiy  spectacle ; 
His  head  was  placed  on  the  high  croas. 

In  high  street  most  noble. 

Thus  was  the  end  of  Bawdin's  fate : 

God  prosper  long  our  king. 
And  erant  ne  may,  with  Bawdin's  soul. 

In  heaven  God's  mercy  sing! 
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IThe  MiMfytPi  Song  in  £Z2a.] 

O !  sine  unto  my  roundelay ; 

O !  doop  the  orinj  tear  with  me  ; 
Danoe  no  more  at  holiday, 
like  a  ninninf  rirer  lie  ; 
My  loye  is  dead. 
Gone  t»  hifl  deatii-bed» 
All  nnder  the  willow  tree. 

Black  his  luur  as  the  winter  night, 
White  his  neck  as  summer  snow, 
Rnddy  his  face  as  the  morning  light. 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  below : 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Sweet  his  tongue  as  throstle's  note. 

Quick  in  dimce  as  thought  was  he ; 
Deft  his  tabor,  cudgel  stout ; 
Oh  1  he  lies  by  tm  willow  tree. 
My  loye  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Hark !  the  raven  flaps  his  wing. 

In  the  briered  dell  below ; 
Hark  1  the  death-owl  loud  doth  sing. 
To  the  nightmares  as  they  go. 
My  love  is  dead, 
G^e  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

See !  the  white  moon  shines  on  hieh ; 

Whiter  is  my  true-love's  shroud; 
Whiter  than  the  morning  sky. 
Whiter  than  the  evening  cloud. 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Here,  upon  my  true-love's  grave. 

Shall  the  garish  flowers  be  laid» 
Nor  one  holy  saint  to  save 
All  the  8onx>ws  of  a  maid. 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

With  my  hands  111  bind  thebrien^ 

Round  his  holy  corse  to  gre  ;^ 
Elfin-fairy,  light  your  fires. 
Here  my  bmly  still  shall  be. 
My  loTe  u  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Come  with  aoom  cup  and  thoni^ 

Drain  my  heart's  blood  all  away  ; 
life  and  aU  its  good  I  scorn, 
Danoe  by  night,  or  feast  by  day. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Oine  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Water-witches,  crowned  with  re3rteg,^ 
Bear  me  to  your  deadly  tide. 

I  die— I  come — my  true-love  waits. 
Thus  the  damsel  spake,  and  died. 

MetigmtiHotL 

O  God,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky. 
Whose  eye  this  atom  globe  surveys ; 

To  Thee,  my  only  rock,  1  fly. 
Thy  mercy  in  thy  justice  praise. 


*G»ow. 


•  Water  flags. 


The  mystic  mazes  of  thy  will. 

The  shadows  of  celestial  light, 
Are  past  the  power  of  human  skill — 

But  what  the  Eternal  acts  is  right. 

O  teach  me  in  the  tiying  hour. 
When  anguish  swuls  the  dewy  tear. 

To  still  my  soirows,  own  thy  power. 
Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 

If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  Thee 
Encroaching  sou^t  a  boundless  sway. 

Omniscience  could  the  danger  see. 
And  Mercy  look  the  cause  away. 

Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  comply  t 
Why  drooping  seek  the  dark  recess! 

Shake  off  the  melancholy  chain, 
For  Ood  created  all  to  bless. 

But  ah  I  my  breast  is  human  still — 
The  rising  sigh,  the  falling  tear, 

My  lan^id  vitols'  feeble  riu. 
The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  resigned, 
I'U  thank  the  inflicter  of  the  blow ; 

Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind. 
Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  flow. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  ni^ht, 
Wnich  on  my  sinking  spirits  steals, 

Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light, 
Whidi  God,  my  East,  my  Sun,  reveals. 

WILLIAM  FALCOyER. 

Tlie  terrors  and  circnmstanoes  of  a  Shipwreck  had 
been  often  described  by  poets,  ancient  and  modem, 
but  never  with  any  attempt  at  professional  accuracy 
or  minuteness  of  detail,  before  the  poem  of  that 
name  by  Falconer.  It  was  reserved  for  a  genuine 
sailor  to  disclose,  in  correct  and  harmonious  verse, 
the  *  secrets  of  the  deep,'  and  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  the  general  reader  in  favour  of  the  daily  life  and 
occupations  of  his  brother  seamen,  and  in  aU  the 
movements,  the  equipage,  and  tracery  of  those  mag- 
nificent vessds  which  have  carried  the  British  name 
and  enterprise  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  woild. 
Poetical  associations — a  feding  of  boundlessness  and 
sublimity— obviously  belonged  to  the  scene  of  the 
poem — the  ocean;  but  its  interest  soon  wanders  from 
this  source,  and  centres  in  the  stately  ship  and  its 
crew — ^the  gallant  resistance  which  the  men  made 
to  the  fury  of  the  storm— their  calm  and  deliberate 
courage — ^the  various  resources  of  their  skilt  and 
ingenuity — their  consultations  and  resolations  as 
the  ship  labours  in  distress — and  the  brave  unselflsh 
piety  and  generosity  with  which  they  meet  their  fiite, 
when  at  last 

The  crashing  ribs  divide- 
She  loosens,  parts,  and  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tide. 

Such  a  subject  Falconer  justly  considered  as  '  new 
to  epic  lore,'  but  it  possessed  strongreooramendations 
to  tiie  British  public,  whose  national  pride  and 
honour  are  so  dosely  identified  with  the  sea,  and 
so  many  of  whom  have  *  some  fridnd,  some  brother 
there.' 

WnjJAX  Falconeb  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in 
1730,  and  wa«  the  son  of  a  poor  barber,  who  had 
two  oUier  children,  both  of  whom  were  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  went  early  to  sea,  on  board  a  Leith  mer- 
chant ship,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  royal  navy. 
Before  be  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  second 
mate  in  the  Britannia,  a  vessel  in  tiie  Levant  trade, 
which  was  shipwrecked  off  Cape  Colonnl^  as  de- 
scribed in  his  poem.  In  1751  he  was  living  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  pubUshed  hia  first  poetical  attempt, 
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a  monodj^on  the  desth  of  Frederick,  PHnoe  of  Wales. 
The  choice  of  such  a  salgect  by  a  young  finendlen 
Scottish  sailor,  was  as  singular  as  the  depth  cH  grief 
he  describes  in  his  poem;  for  Falconer,  on  this  occa- 
sion, wished,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  ancient  Pistol, 

To  as^st  the  poorinff  rains  with  brimful  eyes, 
And  aid  hoarse  howung  Boreas  with  his  sighs  I 

In  1757  he  was  promoted  to  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
Ramilies,  and  being  now  in  a  superior  situation  for 
cultiTating  his  taste  for  learning,  he  was  an  assi- 
duous student  Three  years  afterwards.  Falconer 
suffered  a  second  shipwreck;  the  Ramilies  struck 
on  the  shore  in  the  Channel  while  making  for  Fly- 
mouth,  and  of  734  of  a  crew,  the  poet  and  25  others 
only  escaped.  In  1762  appeared  his  poem  of  7^ 
Shipwreck  (which  he  afterwards  gieaUy  enlarged 
.and  improTed),  preceded  by  a  d^cation  to  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  work  was  eminently  suooessful, 
and  his  royal  highness  procured  hun  the  i^point- 
ment  of  midshipman  on  board  the  Boyal  George, 
whence  he  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
Glory,  a  frigate  of  32  guns,  on  board  which  he 
held  tile  situation  of  purser.  After  the  peace,  he 
resided  in  London,  wrote  a  poor  satire  on  WiUces, 
ChurchiU,  &&,  and  compiled  a  useful  marine  dic- 
tionary. In  September  1769,  the  poet  again  took 
to  the  sea,  and  sailed  ttom  England  as  purser  of 
the  Aurora  frigate,  bound  for  Ibidia.  The  Tcssel 
reached  the  Cape  oi  Good  Hope  in  December,  but 
afterwards  perished  at  sea,  having  foundered,  as  is 
supposed,  in  the  Mosambique  Channel.  No  '  tune- 
ftil  Arion'  was  left  to  commemorate  this  calamity, 
the  poet  having  died  under  the  drcnmstancen  he 
had  formerly  described  in  the  case  of  his  youthfbl 
associates  of  tiie  Britannia. 

'  The  Shipwreck'  has  the  rare  merit  of  being 
a  pleasing  and  intetesting  poem,  and  a  safe  guide 
to  practical  seamen.  Its  nautical  ndes  and  direc- 
tions are  approved  of  by  all  experienced  naval 
offioera.  At  first,  the  poet  does  not  seem  to  have 
done  more  than  describe  in  nautical  phrase  and 
simple  narrative  tiie  mdancholy  disaster  he  had 
witnessed.  The  characters  of  Albert,  Bodmond, 
Falemon,  and  Anna,  were  added  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  work.  By  dioosing  the  shipwreck  of 
the  Britannia,  Falconer  imparted  a  train  of  into* 
resting  recollections  and  images  to  his  poem.  The 
wreck  occurred  off  Cape  Cdonna— one  A  the  fairest 
portions  oi  the  beautiful  shores  of  Greece.  '  In  all 
Attica,'  says  Lord  Byron,  '  if  we  except  Athens 
itself  and  Marathon,  there  is  no  scene  more  inte- 
mting  than  Cape  Cdonna.  To  the  antiquary  and 
artist,  sixteen  columns  are  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  observation  and  design ;  to  the  philosopher,  the 
supposed  scene  of  some  of  Plato's  conversations  will 
not  be  unwelcome ;  and  the  traveller  will  be  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  over  "isles  that 
crown  tiie  JEgean  deep;"  but  for  an  Englishman, 
Coknma  has  yet  an  ad^tional  interest,  as  tiie  actual 
spot  of  Falooneif  s  Shipwreck.  PaHas  and  Hate  are 
forgotten  in  tiie  recdlection  of  Falconer  and  Camp- 
beU— 

Here  in  the  dead  of  night  by  Lonna's  stftp. 
The  seaman's  ciy  was  heard  akmg  the  deep.'  * 

Falconer  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  these 
historical  and  classic  associations,  and  he  was  still 
more  alive  to  the  impressions  of  romantic  scenery 
and  a  genial  dimate.  Some  of  tiie  descriptive  and 
episodical  parts  of  the  poem  arc,  however,  drawn 
out  to  too  great  a  length,  as  they  interrupt  the  nar- 
rative whdfe  its  interest  is  most  engrossing,  besides 
being  occasionally  feeble  and  affected,    llie  cha- 


*  PteMims  of  Hope. 


racters  of  his  naval  ofltoers  are  finely 
Albert,  the  commander,  is  brave,  Uberal,  and  just^ 
softened  and  refined  by  domestic  ties  and  snperior 
information ;  Bodmond,  the  next  in  rank,  ia  ooane 
and  boisterous,  a  hardy  weather-beaten  son  of 
Northumberiand,  yet  of  a  kind  comj^ssionate  na- 
ture, as  is  evinced  by  one  striking  incident: — 

And  now,  while  winged  with  ruin  from  on  high, 
Through  the  lent  cloud  the  ragged  li^tnings  fly, 
A  fla£  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light. 
Struck  we  pale  helmmtian  with  eternal  night : 
Redmond,  who  heard  a  piteous  sroan  behind. 
Touched  with  compassion,  gaiea  u|k)q  the  blind ; 
And  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd. 
He  guides  the  unhappy  victim  to  a  shroud. 

*  Hie  tiiee  aloft,  my  giOlant  friend,'  he  cries, 

*  Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies.' 

Palemon,  *  charged  with  the  commerce,'  is  perhaps 
too  effeminate  for  the  rough  sea :  he  is  the  lover  of 
the  poem,  and  his  passion  for  Albert*!  daughter  is 
drawn  with  truth  and  delicacy-- 

TwBS  genuine  passion,  Nature's  eldest  bom. 

The  truth  of  the  whole  poem  is  indeed  one  of  its 
greatest  attractions.  We  feel  that  it  is  a  passage  of 
real  life ;  and  even  where  the  poet  seems  to  violate 
the  canons  of  taste  and  criticism,  allowance  is  libe- 
rally made  for  ti^e  peculiar  situation  of  the  author, 
while  he  rivets  our  attention  to  the  scenes  of  trial 
and  distress  which  he  so  fortunately  survived  to 
describe. 

\^^rotn  (he  8hyffWftdc»} 

The  sun's  bright  orb,  declining  all  serene, 
Now  fenced  obliquely  o'er  the  woodland  scene. 
Cieation  smiles  around ;  on  every  spny 
The  warbling  birds  exalt  their  evening  lay. 
Blithe  skippmg  o'er  yon  hill,  the  fleecy  tnun 
Join  the  deep  diorus  of  the  lowing  plam ; 
The  golden  lime  and  orange  there  were  seen. 
On  fragrant  branches  of  perpetual  green. 
The  crystal  streams,  that  velvet  m^ows  lave^ 
To  the  green  ocean  roll  with  chiding  wave. 
The  glMsy  ocean  hushed  forgets  to  roar. 
But  trembling  murmurs  on  tne  sandy  diore : 
And  lo  I  his  suiface,  lovely  to  behold ! 
Glows  in  the  west,  a  sea  of  living  gold ! 
While,  all  above,  a  thousand  liveries  gay 
The  skies  with  pomp  ineffable  array. 
Arabian  sweets  pernime  the  happy  plains : 
Above,  beneath,  around  enchantment  reigns! 
While  yet  the  shades,  on  time's  eternal  scale, 
With  long  vibration  deepen  o'er  the  vale ; 
While  yet  the  songsters  of  the  vocal  grove 
With  dying  numl^rs  tune  the  aoul  to  love, 
With  joyfiu  eyes  the  attentive  master  sees 
The  auspieiotts  omens  of  an  eastern  breeae. 
Now  radiant  Vesper  leads  the  stanv  train. 
And  night  slow  draws  her  veil  o'er  land  and  main ; 
Round  the  diaiged  bowl  the  sailors  form  a  ring ; 
By  turns  recount  the  wondrous  tale,  or  sing ; 
As  love  or  battie,  hardships  of  the  main. 
Or  genial  wine,  awake  their  homely  strain : 
Then  some  the  watch  of  ni^ht  alternate  keep. 
The  rest  lie  buried  in  oblivious  sleep. 

Deep  midnieht  now  involves  the  livid  skies, 
While  infant  breezes  from  the  shore  arise. 
The  waning  moon,  behind  a  wateiy  shroud. 
Pale-glimmered  o'er  the  long-protracted  cloud. 
A  mighty  ring  around  her  suver  thrpne. 
With  parting  meteors  crossed,  portentous  shone. 
This  in  the  troubled  sky  full  oh  prevails  ; 
Oft  deemed  a  signal  of  tempestuous  gales. 
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Wbil*  yooDg  Ation  ilMjMy  befora  his  luht 

TmnnltaiMU  mrim  %hb  TinoBB  of  the  ni^t. 

Now  bioomiiii  Anna*  with  her  happy  swain, 

AppTMcbed  the  eaoed  hymeneal  fiuie : 

Anon  iieniaideaa  lightningB  flash  between ; 

And  fimenl  pomp,  and  weeping  loves  an  seen! 

Now  with  Palemon  up  a  rocky  steep, 

Whose  summit  trembles  o'er  Uie  roaring  deep, 

With  painful  step  he  climbed ;  while  far  above. 

Sweet  Anna  charmed  them  with  the  Toioe  of  love. 

Then  sadden  from  the  slippeiy  hei{^t  they  fell, 

lillule  dieadful  yawned  beneath  the  jaws  of  hell. 

Amid  this  iearftil  trance,  a  thundering  sound 

He  heais — and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound. 

Upstarting  from  his  couch,  on  deck  he  sprung ; 

Thrice  wiuk  shrill  note  the  boatswain's  whistle  rung ; 

*  All  bands  unmoor !'  proclaims  a  boistrous  cry : 

'  All  hands  unmoor ! '  the  caTern  rocks  reply. 

Roused  from  repose,  aloft  the  sailors  swarm. 

And  with  thor  lerers  soon  the  windlass  arm. 

The  order  giren,  upspringtng  with  a  bound 

They  lodge  their  Imtb,  and  wheel  their  engine  round : 

At  tifoj  turn  the  clanging  pauls  resound. 

Uptom  reluctant  from  its  oosy  care. 

The  pondrouB  anchor  rises  o'er  the  ware. 

Alon£  their  slippery  masts  the  yards  ascend. 

And  hidi  in  ur  the  canrass  wings  extend : 

RedouMing  cords  the  lofty  cantass  euide. 

And  through  inextricable  mazes  glide. 

The  lunar  rays  with  long  reflection  gleam. 

To  light  the  Tessel  o'er  the  silver  stream : 

Along  the  glassy  plain  serene  she  glides. 

While  azure  radiance  trembles  on  her  sides. 

From  cast  to  north  the  transient  breeses  play ; 

And  in  the  Egyptian  ouarter  soon  decay. 

A  calm  ensues ;  they  dread  the  adjacent  shore ; 

Hie  boats  wi A  rowers  armed  are  sent  before ; 

With  cordage  fiwtened  to  the  lofty  prow, 

Aloof  to  sea  the  stately  ship  they  tow. 

The  nerroua  crew  their  swe^ing  oars  extend ; 

And  pealing  shouts  the  shore  of  Candia  rend. 

Soooess  attends  their  skill ;  the  danger's  o'er ; 

The  port  is  doubled,  and  beheld  no  more. 

Now  mom,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  on  the  si^t. 
Scattered  before  her  van  reluctant  night. 
She  comes  not  in  refulgent  pomp  arrayed. 
Bat  sternly  frowning,  wrapt  in  sullen  shade. 
Abore  incumbent  vapours,  Ida's  he^ht, 
Tremendous  rock !  emerges  on  the  sisht. 
North-east  the  guardian  isle  of  Standia  lies. 
And  westward  Freschin's  woody  capes  arise. 

With  winning  postures,  now  the  wanton  smIs 
Spread  all  tiieir  snares  to  charm  the  inconstant  gales. 
The  swelling  stu'nHaik^  now  their  wings  extend, 
Then  stay-Mils  sidelong  to  the  breeze  ascend : 
Miliile  aU  to  court  the  wandering  breeee  are  placed ; 
With  yards  now  thwarting,  now  obliquely  braced. 

The  dim  horizon  lowering  vapours  shroud. 
And  Hot  the  sun,  yet  struggling  in  the  .cloud ; 
Throng  the  wide  atmosphere,  condensed  with  haze. 
His  glaring  oib  emits  a  saoruine  blaxe. 
The  pilots  now  their  rules  <?  art  apply, 
The  mystic  needle's  devious  aim  to  try. 
The  compass  placed  to  catch  the  rising  ray,^ 
The  <piaaiant's  shadows  studious  they  survey  I 
Along  the  arch  the  gradual  index  slides. 
While  Phoebus  down  the  vertic  circle  glides. 
Now,  seen  on  ocean's  utmost  verge  to  swim. 
He  sweeps  it  vibrant  with  his  n^er  limb. 

I  Stnddiiig-nlk  are  long  nazrow  aailB,  which  are  only  used 
hi  fine  weaiWn'  and  fair  winds,  on  the  outside  of  the  lavKor 
■■luan^iila.  BCay-aafla  are  three-comored  sails,  which  are 
bdMed  vp  on  the  8ta)«,  when  the  wind  crosses  the  ship's 
come  eitber  directly  or  ohUquely. 

'  The  operation  of  taking  the  son'ii  aalnrath,  in  order  to  die- 
eorcr  the  easlcRier  weslctn  ysriation  of  the  magnetloal  aeedleb 


Their  sage  experience  thus  explores  the  hei^t. 
And  polar  distance  of  the  source  of  light ; 
Then  through  the  diiliad's  triple  maze  they  trace 
The  analogy  that  proves  the  magnet's  place. 
The  wayward  steel,  to  truth  thus  reconciled, 
No  more  the  attentive  pilot's  ere  bcqguiled. 

The  natives,  while  the  ship  departs  the  land, 
Ashore  with  admiration  gadng  stand. 
Majestically  slow,  befora  the  breeze, 
In  silent  pomp  she  marches  on  the  seas. 
Her  milk-white  bottom  cast  a  sdter  gleam. 
While  trembling  through  the  green  translucent  stream. 
The  wales,^  that  close  above  in  contrast  shone, 
Clasp  the  long  fabric  with  a  jetty  zone. 
Britannia,  ri<Ong  awful  on  the  prow. 
Gazed  o'er  the  vassal-wave  that  rolled  below : 
Where'er  she  moved,  the  vassal-waves  were  seen 
To  yield  obeequious,  and  confess  ^eir  queen.  *    * 
High  o'er  the  poop,  the  flattering  winds  unfurled 
The  imperial  flag  that  rules  the  watery  world. 
Dem-blushing  armors  all  the  tops  invest ; 
And  warlike  trophies  either  qutfter  drert : 
Then  towered  the  masts ;  the  canvass  swelled  on  hi^ ; 
And  waving  streamers  floated  in  the  sky. 
Thus  the  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  array. 
Like  some  fair  viiwin  on  her  bridal  day. 
Thus  like  a  swan  die  cleaves  the  watery  plain. 
The  pride  and  wonder  of  the  JEgeui  main! 

[The  ship,  having  been  driven  out  of  her  course  from  Candia, 
is  overtaken  by  a  storm.] 


As  yet  amid  this  elemental 
That  scatters  desolation  from  afar. 
Nor  toil,  nor  hazard,  nor  distress  appear 
To  sink  the  seamen  with  unmanly  fear. 
Though  their  firm  hearts  no  pageant  honour  boast. 
They  soom  the  wretch  that  trembles  in  his  post ; 
Who  from  the  face  of  daneer  strives  to  turn, 
Indignant  from  the  social  hour  they  spurn. 
Though  now  full  oft  they  felt  the  raginx  tide. 
In  proud  rebellion  climb  the  vessel's  ridoy 
No  future  ills  unknown  their  souls  appaJ ; 
They  know  no  danger,  or  they  scorn  it  all  I 
But  even  the  generous  spirits  of  Uie  brave, 
Subdued  by  toil«  a  friendly  respite  crave ; 
A  short  repose  alone  their  thoughts  implore. 
Their  harassed  powers  by  slumber  to  restore. 

Far  other  cares  the  master's  mind  employ ; 
Approaching  perils  all  his  hopes  destroy. 
In  vain  he  spreads  the  graduated  chart. 
And  bounds  the  distance  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
In  vain  athwart  the  mimic  seas  expands 
The  compasses  to  circun^aoent  lands. 
Ungrateml  task!  for  no  asylum  traced, 
A  passage  opened  from  the  wateiy  waste. 
Fate  seemed  to  guard  with  adamantine  mound. 
The  path  to  every  friendly  port  around. 
While  Albert  thus,  with  secret  doubts  dismayed, 
The  geometric  distances  surveyed ; 
On  deck  the  watchful  Rodmond  cries  aloud, 
Secure  your  lives— <grasp  every  man  a  ^oud  I 
Roused  from  his  trance  he  mounts  with  eyes  aghast. 
When  o'er  the  ship  in  undulation  vast, 
A  giant  surge  down-rushes  from  on  high, 
And  fore  itod  aft  dissevered  ruins  lie.    *    * 

*    the  torn  vessel  felt  the  enormous  stroke  ; 
The  boats  beneath  the  thundering  deluge  broke ; 
Forth  started  from  their  planks  the  buxvting  rings. 
The  extended  cordage  all  asunder  springs. 
The  pilot's  fair  machinery  strews  the  deck, 
And  cards  and  needles  swim  in  floating  wreck. 


1  The  wales  here  allnded  to  are  an  assemblage  of 
phttiks  which  envelope  the  lower  part  of  the  ship's  side,  wltero. 
in  they  are  broader  and  thidcer  than  the  rest,  and  appear 
somewhat  like  a  range  of  hoopa,  whidi  separates  the  bottom 
from  the  npper  works. 
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The  balanced  mizen,  rending  to  the  head, 

In  streaming  ruins  from  the  maigin  fled. 

The  sides  conTukire  shook  on  groaning  beams. 

And,  rent  with  labour,  yawned  the  pitchj  seama. 

They  sound  the  well,'  and  terrible  to  hear! 

Fire  feet  immersed  along  the  line  appear. 

At  either  pump  they  ply  the  clanking  brake,^ 

And  turn  by  turn  the  ungrateful  office  take. 

Rodmond,  Arion,  and  Piuemon,  here. 

At  this  sad  task  all  diligent  appear. 

As  some  fair  castle,  shook  by  rude  alarms. 

Opposes  long  the  approach  of  hostile  arms ; 

Grim  war  around  her  plants  his  black  array. 

And  death  and  sorrow  mark  his  horrid  way ; 

Till  in  some  destined  hour,  against  her  wiUl, 

In  tenfold  rage  the  fatal  thunders  fall ; 

The  ramparts  crack,  the  solid  bulwarks  rend. 

And  hostile  troops  the  shattered  breach  ascend ; 

Her  yaliant  inmates  still  the  foe  retard, 

Resolred  till  death  their  sacred  charge  to  guard : 

So  the  braye  manners  their  pumps  attend. 

And  help  incessant  by  rotation  lend ; 

But  all  in  rain — ^for  now  the  sounding  cord, 

Updrawn,  an  undiminished  depth  explored. 

Nor  this  severe  distress  is  found  alone ; 

The  ribs  oppressed  by  ponderous  cannon  groan. 

Deep  rolling  from  the  watery  Tolume*s  i^eight. 

The  tortur&d  sides  seem  bursting  with  their  weight. 

So  reels  Pelorus,  with  convulsive  throes. 

When  in  his  veins  the  burning  earthquake  glows ; 

Hoarse  through  his  entrails  roars  the  infernal  flame  ; 

And  central  thunders  rend  his  groaning  frame; 

Accumulated  mischiefs  thus  arise, 

And  fate  vindictive  all  their  skill  defies  ; 

One  only  remedy  the  season  gave — 

To  plunge  the  nerves  of  battle  in  the  wave. 

From  their  high  platforms  thus  the  artillery  thrown. 

Eased  of  their  load,  the  timbers  less  shall  groan ; 

But  arduous  is  the  task  their  lot  requires ; 

A  task  that  hovering  fate  alone  inspires ! 

For,  while  intent  the  yawning  decks  to  ease. 

That  ever  and  anon  are  drenched  with  seas, 

Some  fatal  billow,  with  recoiling  sweep. 

May  whirl  the  helpless  wretches  in  the  deep. 

No  season  this  for  counsel  or  delay! 
Too  soon  the  eventful  moments  haste  away ; 
Here  perseverance,  with  each  hch>  of  art. 
Must  join  the  boldest  efforts  of  the  heart. 
These  only  now  their  misery  can  relieve ; 
These  only  now  a  dawn  of  safety  give  ; 
While  o*er  the  quivering  deck,  from  van  to  rear, 
Broad  surges  roll  in  terrible  career ; 
Rodmond,  Arion,  and  a  chosen  crew,  ^ 

This  office  in  the  face  of  death  pursue. 
The  wheeled  artillery  o*er  the  deck  to  guide, 
Rodmond  descending  claimed  the  weaUier-sidc. 
Fearless  of  heart,  the  chief  his  orders  gave, 
Fronting  the  rude  assaults  of  every  wave. 
Like  some  strong  watch-tower  nodding  o'er  the 

deep. 
Whose  rocky  base  the  foaming  waters  sweep, 
Untamed  he  stood ;  the  stem  aerial  war 
Had  marked  his  honest  face  with  many  a  scar. 
Meanwhile  Arion,  traversing  the  waist,^ 
The  cordage  of  the  leeward  guns  unbraced, 
And  pointed  crows  beneath  the  metal  placed. 

1  The  well  Is  an  apartment  in  the  ship's  hold,  serving  to  in* 
rime  the  pumps.  It  is  soondod  by  dropping  a  graduated  iron 
rod  down  into  it  by  a  long  line.  Hence  the  increaao  or  diminu* 
tkm  of  the  leaks  are  casUy  discovered. 

'  The  brake  la  the  lever  or  handle  of  the  pump,  by  which  it 
iawrou^t. 

s  The  waist  of  a  ship  of  this  kind  la  a  hollow  space  of  about 
tire  feet  in  depth,  contained  between  the  elevationa  of  the 
quarter  deck  and  forecastle,  and  ha>*ing  the  upper  dock  for  ita 
base  or  platform. 


Watching  the  roll,  their  forelocks  they  withdrew. 
And  from  their  beds  the  reeling  cannon  threw ; 
Then,  from  the  windward  battlements  unbound* 
Rodmond's  associates  wheel  the  artiUeiy  round ; 
Pointed  with  iron  fiiuigs,  their  bars  beguile 
The  ponderous  arms  across  the  steep  defile ; 
Then  hurled  from  sounding  hinges  o'er  the  side. 
Thundering,  they  plunge  into  the  fl^^hing  tide. 

[The  tempest  increases,  bnt  the  dismantled  ship  passes  tfas 
island  of  8t  George.] 

But  now  Athenian  mountains  they  descry, 
And  o'er  the  surge  Colonna  frowns  on  high. 
Beside  the  cape's  projecting  veige  is  pla^d 
A  range  of  columns  long  by  time  defaced ; 
First  planted  by  devotion  to  sustain. 
In  elder  times,  Tritonia's  sacred  fane. 
Foams  the  wild  beach  below  with  maddening  rage^ 
Wliere  waves  and  rocks  a  dreadful  combat  wage. 
The  sickly  heaven,  fermenting  with  its  freight. 
Still  vomits  o'er  the  main  the  feverish  wei^t : 
And  now  while  winged  with  ruin  Arom  on  highy 
Through  the  rent  cloud  the  ragged  lightnings  fly, 
A  flash  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light. 
Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night : 
Rodmond,  who  heard  a  piteous  groan  behind. 
Touched  with  compassion,  gazed  upon  the  blind ; 
And  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd, 
He  guides  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  shroud. 
Hie  thee  alofl,  my  gallant  friend,  he  cries ; 
Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies ! 
The  helm,  bereft  of  half  its  vital  force. 
Now  scarce  subdued  the  wild  unbridled  course ; 
Quick  to  the  abandoned  wheel  Arion  came. 
The  ship's  tempestuous  sallies  to  reclaim. 
Amazed  he  saw  her,  o'er  the  sounding  foam 
Upborne,  to  right  and  left  distracted  roam. 
So  gazed  young  Phaeton,  with  pale  dismay. 
When,  mounted  on  the  flaming  car  of  day. 
With  rash  and  impious  hand  the  stripling  tried 
The  immortal  coursers  of  the  sim  to  guide. 
The  vessel,  while  the  dread  event  draws  nigh. 
Seems  more  impatient  o'er  the  waves  to  fly : 
Fate  spurs  her  on.    Thus,  issuing  from  i^ar. 
Advances  to  the  sun  some  blazing  star ; 
And,  as  it  feels  the  attraction's  kindling  force, 
Springs  onward  with  accelerated  force. 

With  mournful  look  the  seamen  eyed  the  stnuid, 
Where  death's  inexorable  jaws  expand  ; 
Swift  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  past. 
As,  dumb  with  terror,  they  beheld  the  last. 
Now  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behind. 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind. 
The  genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing. 
The  black  eventful  moment  seemed  U)  bring. 
The  fatal  sisters,  on  the  surge  before. 
Yoked  their  infernal  horses  to  the  prore. 
The  steersmen  now  received  their  last  command 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend. 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend : 
Fatal  retreat  I  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immergcs  headlong  in  the  wave  l^low, 
Down-pressed  by  wateiy  weight  the  bowsprit  be&d% 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep  crashing  rendi. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  foremast  totters,  unsustained  on  high ; 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-lifted  by  the  sea. 
Hurls  the  tall  fabric  backward  o'er  her  lee : 
"Wliile,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  faithful  stay 
Drags  the  maintop-mast  from  its  post  away. 
Flung  from  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessel  to  regain. 
The  waves  they  bufiet,  till,  bereft  of  strength, 
O'erpowercd,  they  yield  to  cruel  fate  at  Ic^gUi. 
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The  hoftile  mien  cloae  aiound  their  head, 
Ther  siztk  for  erer,  numbered  with  the  dead  \ 

likoie  who  remain  their  fearful  doom  await. 
Nor  longer  moom  their  loet  oompanions*  fate. 
The  hea^  that  hleede  with  eonows  all  its  own, 
FoifeCs  the  pangs  of  friendship  to  bemoan. 
Allwit  and  Rodmond  and  Palemon  here. 
With  joong  Aiion,  on  the  mast  appear ; 
Etcd  they,  amid  the  unspeakable  distress. 
In  ereiy  look  distracting  thou^ts  confess ; 
In  eTCiy  Tein  the  refluent  blood  congeals, 
And  ereiy  bosom  fatal  terror  feels. 
Inclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  the  main. 
They  ^ewed  the  adjacent  shore,  but  yiewed  in  rain. 
Such  tonnents  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell, 
\Vhere  sad  despair  laments  with  rueful  yell ; 
Sodi  torments  agonize  the  damned  breast. 
While  fiuicy  yiews  the  mansions  of  the  blest. 
For  Hearen's  sweet  help  their  suppliant  cries  implore ; 
Bat  HeaTen,  relentless,  deigns  to  help  no  more  1 

And  now,  lashed  on  by  destiny  serere. 
With  hoiTor  fraught  the  dreadful  scene  drew  near! 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  yexge  of  death. 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath! 
In  rain,  alas!  the  sacred  shades  of  yore. 
Would  ann  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore  ; 
In  fain  they'd  teadi  us,  at  the  latest  breath,    * 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
ETen  Zom's  self,  and  Epictetus  old. 
This  fell  abyss  had  shuddered  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  godlike  rirtue  iSuned, 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaimed. 
Beheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  and  distress, 
Hifl  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess! 
0  yet  confizm  my  heart,  ye  powers  abore. 
This  lart  tremendous  shock  of  fate  to  proye  I 
The  tottering  frame  of  reason  yet  sustain ! 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  my  brain  I 

bi  rain  tiie  cords  and  axes  were  prepared. 
For  now  the  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard ; 
Hi^  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade, 
And  o'er  her  burst,  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heayen  she  flies. 
Her  shattered  t<»  half  buried  in  the  skies. 
Then  headlong  plunginff  thunders  on  the  ground. 
Earth  groans,  air  trraobles,  and  the  deeps  resound! 
Her  giuit  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels. 
And  quiyering  wiUi  the  wound,  in  torment  reels  ; 
So  leds,  eonvulsed  with  agonizing  throes. 
The  Ueedinff  bull  beneath  the  murderer's  blows. 
Again  she  plunges ;  hark!  a  second  shock 
Tean  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock! 
Down  on  the  nue  of  death,  with  dismal  cries. 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  loU  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair ;  while  yet  another  stroke. 
With  deep  oonyulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak : 
Till,  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 
At  loigth  asunder  torn  her  frame  divides. 
And  dashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 

0  were  it  mine  with  tuneful  Maro's  art. 
To  wake  to  sympathy  the  feeling  heart ; 
Like  him  the  smooth  and  mour^ul  vezse  to  dress 
In  all  the  pomp  of  exquisite  dirtress! 
Then,  too  severely  taught  by  cruel  frite 
To  share  in  all  the  penis  I  relate, 
Then  might  I  with  unrivalled  strains  deplore 
The  impervious  horrors  of  a  leeward  shore. 

As  o'er  the  surf  the  bending  mainmast  hung, 
StUl  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung ; 
Some  on  n  bro^n  crag  were  struggling  cast. 
And  there  by  cozy  tansies  grappled  fut ; 
Awhile  they  bore  the  o'ierwhelmmg  billow's  rage, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage ; 
Till  all  benumbed  and  feeble,  they  foreeo 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below ; 


Some,  from  the  main  yard-azm  impetuous  thrown 
On  marble  ridees,  die  without  a  sroan ; 
Three  with  Palemon  on  their  skill  depend, 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oais  and  rafts  descend ; 
Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  hif  h  they  ride. 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  the  involving  tide  ; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive. 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive :     . 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew. 
And  pressed  the  stony  beach — a  lifeless  crew ! 

Next,  0  unhappy  chief!  the  eternal  doom 
Of  heaven  decreea  thee  to  the  briny  tomb : 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view! 
What  painful  straggles  of  thy  dying  crew ! 
Thy  p^ished  hopes  all  buried  in  the'flood, 
O'erspread  with  corses,  red  with  human  blood ! 
So  pierced  with  anguish  hoary  Priam  gazed, 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  blazed ; 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doomed  to  feel. 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steel — 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  to  the  last. 
Sad  refuge  I  Albert  giasps  the  floating  mast. 
His  soul  could  yet  sustam  this  mortsi  blow, 
But  droops,  alas !  beneath  superior  wo ; 
For  now  strong  nature's  sym|>athetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerful  strain ; 
His  faithful  wife,  for  ever  doomed  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas!  who  never  shaU  return ; 
To  black  adversity's  approach  exposed. 
With  want,  and  harduiips  unforeseen  endoeed ; 
His  lovely  daughter,  left  without  a  friend 
Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend. 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  tmtt  flatters  to  betny — 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Rodmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  resigned. 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  roUed, 
His  outstretched  arms  the  master's  legs  infold : 
Sad  Albert  feels  their  dissolution  near. 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fettered  limbs  to  clear. 
For  death  bids  every  clinching  joint  adhere. 
All  £unt,  to  heaven  he  throws  Us  dying  eyes. 
And  'Oh  protect  my  wife  and  child!'  he  cries — 
The  gushing  streams  roll  back  the  unfinished  sound  ; 
He  gasps  I  and  sinks  amid  the  yast  profound. 


ROBBRT  LLOTSu 

BoBEBT  Llotd,  the  friend  of  Gowper  and  Chur- 
chill, was  bom  in  London  in  1733.  His  fhther  was 
under-master  at  Westminster  ichooL  He  distiD- 
guished  himself  by  his  talents  at  Cambridge,  but 
was  irr^n^lar  in  his  halnts.  After  oompletiDg  hia 
education,  he  became  an  usher  under  his  fldher. 
The  wearisome  routine  of  this  lifb  soon  disgusted 
him,  and  he  attempted  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  his 
litefiuy  talents.  His  poem  called  The  Actor  attracted 
some  notice,  and  was  the  precursor  of  Churchill's 
'Rosdad.'  The  style  is  Ught  and  ea^,  and  the 
observations  generally  correct  and  spirited.  By 
contributing  to  periodical  works  as  an  essayist,  • 
poet,  and  stage  critic,  Lloyd  picked  up  a  precarious 
subristence,  but  his  means  were  thoughtlessly  squan- 
dered in  company  with  Churchill  and  other  wita 
*  upon  town.'  He  brought  out  two  indiilbreiit  tJiea- 
trical  pieces,  published  his  poems  by  subscription, 
and  eoited  the  *  St  James's  Magazine,*  to  which 
Colman,  Bonnel  Thornton,  and  others,  contributed. 
The  magazine  fhiled,  and  LloTd  was  east  into  prison 
for  debt  Churchill  generously  aUoired  him  a  guinea 
a-week,  as  well  as  a  servant;  and  endeavoived  to 
raise  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  extricating 
him  fh>m  his  embarrassments.  Churchill  died  in 
Noyember  1764.  'Lloyd,*  says  MrSouthey,  *had 
been  apprised  of  his  dsoger  ^  but  irhisa  the  news  of 
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his  death  was  tomewhat  abraptly  annonnoed  to  him, 
as  he  was  sitting  at  dinner,  he  was  seized  with  a 
sadden  sidmefls,  and  saying,  **I  shall  fi>Uow  poor 
Charles,"  took  to  his  hed,  ftvm  wiiich  he  never  rose 
again ;  dying,  if  ever  man  died,  of  a  broken  heart 
'Hie  tragedy  did  not  end  here :  Churchill's  fkvonrite 
lister,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  much  of  her 
brother's  sense,  and  spirit,  and  genins,  and  to  hare 
been  betrothed  to  Lbyd,  attended  him  during  his 
illness;  and,  sinking  nnder  the  double  loss,  soon 
followeid  her  brother  and  her  lorer  to  the  grave.' 
Lloyd,  in  oonjunction  with  Cohnan,  parodied  the 
Odes  of  Gray  and  Mason,  and  the  humour  of  their 
buiiesques  is  not  tinctured  with  malignity.  Indeed, 
tkus  unfortunate  young  poet  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  gentlest  of  witly  observers  and  lively  sati- 
rists ;  he  was  ruined  by  the  firiendship  of  Churchill 
and  the  Nonsense  Club,  and  not  by  the  force  of  an 
evil  nature.  The  vivacity  of  his  style  (which  both 
Churchill  and  Cowper  copied)  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  short  extract  on 

IThe  Miaeria  efa  Pw^t  Ufe.} 

The  harlot  muse,  so  paning  gay, 
Bewitdies  only  to  betray. 
Though  for  a  while  with  easy  air 
She  smooths  the  rugged  brow  of  care, 
And  Iwps  the  mind  in  floweiy  dreams. 
With  Fancy's  tnuisitoiy  gleams ; 
Fond  of  the  nothings  she  bestows. 
We  wake  at  last  to  real  woes. 
Through  eveiy  age,  in  evety  place, 
Consl&r  well  the  poet's  case ; 
By  tunis  protected  and  caressed. 
Defamed,  dependent,  and  distressed. 
The  joke  of  wits,  the  bane  of  slaves. 
The  cune  of  fools,  the  butt  of  knaves ; 
Too  proud  to  stoop  for  servile  ends, 
To  lacquev  rogues  or  flatter  friends  ; 
With  prodigaTity  to  give. 
Too  careless  of  the  means  to  live ; 
The  bubble  fiune  intent  to  pau^ 
And  yet  too  lazy  to  maintain ; 
He  quits  the  world  he  never  prized. 
Pitied  by  few,  by  more  despised. 
And,  lost  to  friends,  oppressed  by  foes. 
Sinks  to  the  nothing  whence  he  rose. 
0  glorious  trade  I  for  wit's  a  trade. 
Where  men  are  ruined  more  than  made ! 
Let  cnmr  Lee,  neglected  Oay, 
The  shabby  Otway^  Diyden  gray. 
Those  tunefrd  servants  of  the  Nine, 
(Not  that  I  blend  their  names  with  mine). 
Repeat  their  lives,  their  works,  their  fame. 
And  teach  the  world  some  useful  shame. 

But  bad  as  the  life  of  a  hackney  poet  and  critic 
seems  to  have  been  in  Lbyd's  estimation,  the 
situation  of  a  schod-usher  was  as  little  to  his 
mind: — 

IWrttaMttm  cfa  Sehoot^Uther,'} 

Were  I  at  once  empowered  to  s1k>w 
My  utmost  vengeance  on  my  foe. 
To  punish  with  extremest  ngour, 
I  could  inflict  no  penance  bigger. 
Than,  usin^  him  as  leamingVtool, 
To  make  him  usher  of  a  schooL 
For,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  toil 
Of  working  on  a  barren  soil. 
And  labouring  with  inoessant  pains. 
To  cultivate  a  blockhead's  bnuns, 
The  duties  there  but  ill  befit 
The  love  of  letters,  arts,  or  wit. 


For  one,  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul. 
To  brook  confinement  or  control ; 
Still  to  be  pinioned  down  to  teadi 
The  svntaz  and  the  narts  of  speech ; 
Or,  what  perhaps  is  orudgery  worse, 
The  links,  and  points,  and  rules  of  veise  ; 
To  deal  out  autnors  by  retail. 
Like  penny  pots  of  Oxford  ale ; 
Oh  'tis  a  service  irksome  more. 
Than  tugnng  at  the  slavish  oar  I 
Yet  sucnhis  task,  a  dismal  truth. 
Who  watches  o'er  the  bent  of  youth. 
And  while  a  paltry  stipend  earning. 
He  sows  the  richest  seMs  of  learning. 
And  tills  their  minds  with  proper  care. 
And  sees  them  their  due  produce  bear; 
No  joys,  alas  I  his  toil  beguile. 
His  01071  lies  fallow  all  the  while. 
'  Yet  still  he's  on  the  road,'  you  say, 
'  Of  learning.'    Why,  perhaps  he  may. 
But  turns  lue  horses  in  a  null, 
^  Nor  getting  on,  nor  standing  still ; 
For  httle  way  his  learning  reaches. 
Who  reads  no  more  than  what  he  teaches. 


CHABUES  CHURCHILL. 

A  second  Dryden  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  in 
Churchill,  when  he  published  his  satirical  poem, 

The  RoKiad^  in  1761.    The  impression  was  con- 
tinued by  his  reply  to  the  critical  reviewers,  shortly 
afterwards ;  and  his  Episde  io  Hogarth,  The  Prophecy 
of  Famine,  Nighty  and  passages  in  his  other  poems- 
all  thrown  off  in  haste  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
day— evinced  great  ihcility  of  versification,  and  a 
breadUi  and  boldness  of  personal  invective  that  drew 
instant  attention  to  their  author.    Though  Cowper, 
from  early  predilections,  had  a  high  opinion  of  Chnr^ 
chill,  and  tiiought  he  was  *  indeed  a  poet,'  we  cannot 
now  consider  Uie  author  of  the  '  Boadad*  as  more 
than  a  special  pleader  or  pamphleteer  in  verses    He 
seldom  reaches  the  heart--ezoept  in  some  few  lines 
of  penitenlial  finroui^-and  he  never  ascended  to 
the  higher  regions  of  imagination,  then  trod  by  Col- 
lins, Gray,  and  Akenside.    With  the  beauties  of 
external  nature  he  had  not  the  slightest  sympathy. 
He  died  before  he  had  well  attained  the  prime  of  life; 
yet  there  is  no  youthfU  enthusiasm  about  his  works, 
nor  any  indications  that  he  sighed  for  a  hij^ier  fame 
than  that  of  being  the  terror  of  actors  and  artists, 
noted  for  his  lib^rtane  eccentricities,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  devotion  to  Wilkes.    That  he  mis- 
applied strong  original  talaits  in  following  out  these 
pitiful  or  unworthy  objects  of  his  ambition,  is  unde- 
niable ;  but  as  a  satirical  poet— the  only  character 
in  which  he  appears  as  an  author — ^he  is  immeasur- 
ably inferior  to  Pope  or  Dryden.    The  'fiital  faci- 
lity^ of  his  verse,  and  his  unscrupulous  satire  of  liv- 
ing individuals  and  passing  events,  had,  however, 
the  effect  of  making  aU  London  'ring  firom  side 
to  side'  with  his  applause,  at  a  time  when  the  real 
poetry  of  the  age  comd  hardly  obtain  either  publishers 
or  readers.    Excepting  Miulow,  the  dnunatic  poet, 
scarcely  any  English  author  of  reputation  has  been 
more  unhappy  in  his  life  and  end  than  Charles 
ChurchilL    He  wasthe  son  of  a  clergyman  in  West- 
minster, where  he  was  bom  in  1741.    After  attend- 
ing Westminster  school  and  Trinity  ooll^pe,  Cam- 
bridge (which  he  quitted  abruptly),  he  made  a  clan- 
destine marriage  with  a  young  lady  in  Westminster, 
and  was  assisted  by  his  father,  till  he  was  ordained 
and  settled  in  the  curacy  of  Rainham,  in  Essex. 
His  father  died  m  1758,  and  the  poet  was  appointed 
his  successor  in  the  curacy  and  lectureship  of  St 
John's  at  Westminster.    This  transition,  which  pro- 
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mised  an  aooenkm  of  ooikifort  and  vespectabillty, 

I  prated  the  bane  of  poor  ChmchilL    He  was  in  his 

twtenty'-«eTen1h  year,  and  his  conduct  had  been  up 

to  thu  period  irreproadiable.    He  now,  howeyer, 

renewed  his  intimacy  with  Lloyd  ond  other  school 

I  mmpttniwfiM,  ud  launched  into  a  career  of  dissipa- 

!  tion  and  es^^ragance.    His  poetiy  drew  him  into 

Qotioe ;  and  he  not  only  disregarded  his  lectureship, 

<  bat  he  lud  aside  tiie  clerical  coetome,  and  appeared 

.  in  the  extreme  of  fkihion,  with  a  bine  coat,  gold- 

I,  lioed  hat,  and  ruffles.   The  dean  of  Westminster  re- 

j  monstrated  with  him  against  this  breach  of  clerical 

propriety,  and  his  aniniadTersions  were  seconded  by 

I  the  poefs  parishioners.  Chnrchill  afibcted  to  ridicule 

I I  this  pmdexy,  and  Lloyd  made  it  the  subject  of  an 
epigram: — 

To  Chur^Il,  the  bard,  cries  the  Westminster  dean, 
I  Leather  breeches,  white  stockings !  pray  what  do  you 

mean! 
Tis  shameful,  irrererent — ^you  must  keep  to  church 

rules. 
If  wise  ones  I  will ;  and  if  not  theyV  for  fools. 
If  neason  don't  bind  me,  I'll  shake  off  all  fetten. 
To  be  black  and  all  black  I  shall  leare  to  my  betters. 

The  dean  and  the  congregation  were,  however,  too 
powecfhl,  and  Churchill  found  it  necessary  to  resign 
the  lectureship.  His  ready  pen  still  threw  off  at 
irin  his  popular  satires,  and  he  plunged  into  the 
grossest  oslmucheries.  These  excesses  he  attempted 
to  jui^  in  a  poetical  epistle  to  Lloyd,  entitled 
'  Night,'  in  which  he  revenges  himself  on  prudence 
and  the  world  by  railing  at  them  in  good  set  terms. 
'This  Tindication  proceeded,'  says  his  biographer, 
'  on  the  e:qiloded  doctrine,  that  the  barefkced  avowal 
of  vice  is  kea  culpable  than  the  practice  of  it  under 
a  hypocritical  assumption  of  virtue.  The  measure 
of  giult  in  the  individual  is,  we  conceive,  tolerably 
eqiul;  but  the  sanction  and  dangerous  example 
afibrded  in  the  formed  case,  renders  it,  in  a  public 
point  of  view,  an  evil  of  tenfold  magnitude.'  The 
poefs  izregularities  affiscted  his  powers  of  oomposi- 
tioD,  and  Ma  poem  of  ITie  Ghost,  published  at  this 
time,  was  an  incoherent  and  tiresome  production. 
A  greater  evil,  too,  was  his  acquaintance  with 
Wilkei,  unfortunately  equally  conspicuous  for  public 
Action  and  private  debauchery.  Churchill  assisted 
his  new  aaaodate  in  tiie  North  Briton,  and  received 
the  proAtariang  from  its  sale.  '  This  circumstance 
rendered  him  of  importance  enough  to  be  included 
with  Wilkes  in  the  list  of  those  whom  the  mes- 
sengers had  verbal  instructions  to  apprehend  under 
the  general  warrant  issued  for  that  purpose,  the 
ezecatiosi  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  popular 
and  only  beneficial  part  of  the  warm  contest  that 
ensued  with  government  Churchill  was  with  Wilkes 
at  the  time  we  latter  was  apprehended,  and  himself 
only  escaped  owing  to  the  messenger's  ignorance  of 
hisperaon,  and  to  the  presence  of  mind  with  which 
WIuLes  addressed  him  by  the  name  of  Thomson.'  * 
The  poet  now  set  about  his  satire,  the  Prophecy  of 
Famine,  which,  like  Wilkes's  North  Briton,  was 
fpedally  directed  against  the  Scottish  nation.  The 
ouUawry  of  Wilkes  separated  the  Mends,  but  ^ey 
kept  up  a  ooTTespondenoe,  and  Churchill  continued 

*  IMe  of  ChmtMn  pEcflxed  to  worku  London :  1804.  When 
Churdijll  otcted  the  xoom,  WOket  was  In  oaitody  of  the 
mrnw iifer.  'Good  uorninff,  Mr  Thomion/  add  Wilkes  to 
him.  *  How  doet  Mi*  Thomson  do?  Does  she  dine  in  the 
ooantiy  f  Churchill  took  the  hint  as  readily  as  it  had  been 
given.  He  rqiUed  that  Mrs  Thomson  was  waiting  for  him, 
and  that  he  only  camo,  for  a  moment,  to  ask  him  how  he  did. 
Then  abnoat  directly  he  took  his  leave,  hastened  home,  seaued 
Us  papen,  ratlred  into  ttie  country,  and  eluded  all  search. 


to  be  a  keen  political  satiriat  The  exoesaea  of  his 
daily  life  remained  equally  oouspicnoua.  Hboarth, 
who  was  opposed  to  Churchill  for  being  a  inend 
of  Wilkes,  characteristically  exposed  his  habits 
by  caricaturing  the  aaturiat  in  the  form  of  a  bear 
dreased  canonically,  with  rufilea  at  his  paws,  and 
holding  a  pot  of  porter.  Churchill  took  revenge 
in  a  fioroe  and  sweeping  *  epistle'  to  Hogarth,  whidi 
is  said  to  have  caused  him  the  most  exquisite  pain. 
After  separating  firom  his  wifb,  and  forming  an  un- 
happy connexion  with  anotlier  fkmale,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Westminster  tradesman,  whom  he  had 
seduced,  ChurchiQ^s  career  drew  to  a  sad  and  pre- 
mature close.  In  October  1764  he  went  to  France 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend  Wilkes,  and  was  seized 
at  Boulogne  with  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  on  the 
4th  of  November.  With  his  clerical  profession 
Churchill  had  thrown  off  his  bdief  in  Christianit;jr, 
and  Mr  Sonthey  mentions,  that  though  he  made  ms 
will  only  the  day  before  his  death,  there  is  in  it  not 
the  slightest  expression  of  religious  fkith  or  hope. 
So  highly  popular  and  productive  had  his  satires 
proved,  that  he  was  enabled  to  bequeath  an  annuity 
of  sixty  pounds  to  his  widow,  and  fifty  to  the  more 
unhappy  woman  whom  he  had  seduced,  and  some 
surplus  remained  to  his  sons.  The  poet  was  buried 
at  Dover,  and  some  of  his  gay  associates  placed  over 
his  grave  a  stone  on  which  was  engraved  a  line  from 
one  of  his  own  poems — 

Life  to  the  last  enjoyed,  here  Churchill  lies» 

The  eigoyment  may  be  doubted,  hardly  less  than 
the  taste  of  the  inscription.  It  is  certain  that 
Churchill  expressed  his  compunction  for  parts  of  his 
conduct,  in  verses  that  evidently  came  from  the 
heart: — 

Look  back  I  a  thought  which  borders  on  despair, 

Which  human  nature  must,  yet  cannot  bear. 

Tis  not  the  babbling  of  a  busy  world, 

Where  praise  or  censure  are  at  random  hurled. 

Which  can  the  meanest  of  my  thou^ts  control, 

Or  shake  one  settled  purpose  of  mv  soul ; 

Free  and  at  large  might  their  wild  curses  roam. 

If  fJl,  if  all,  alas  I  were  well  at  home. 

No  ;  'tis  the  tale,  which  angry  conscience  tells. 

When  she  with  more  than  tragic  honor  swells 

Eadi  circumstance  of  guilt ;  when  stem,  but  true, , 

She  brings  bad  actions  forth  into  review, 

And,  like  the  dread  handwriting  on  the  wall, 

Bids  late  remorse  awake  at  reason's  call ; 

Armed  at  all  points,  bids  scorpion  vengeance  paas» 

And  to  the  mmd  holds  up  reflection's  glass— 

The  mind  which  starting  heaves  the  heart-felt  groan, 

And  hates  that  form  she  knows  to  be  her  own. 

The  ConJfarence, 

The  most  ludicrous,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of 
Churchill's  satires,  is  his  Prophecp  of  Famine^  a 
Scots  pastoral,  inscribed  to  Wukes.  The  Earl  of 
Bute's  administration  had  directed  the  enmity  of  all 
disappointed  patriots  and  keen  partisans  against  the 
Scottish  nation.  Even  Johnson  and  Junius  des- 
cended to  tins  petty  national  prejudice,  and  Chnichill 
revelled  in  it  with  such  undisguised  exaggeration 
and  broad  humour,  that  the  most  saturnine  or  sensi- 
tive (^  our  countrymen  must  have  laughed  at  its 
absurdity.    This  unique  pastoral  opens  as  fbUows  :— 

Two  boys  whose  birth,  beyond  all  question,  springs 
From  ^eat  and  glorious,  though  forgotten  kings, 
Shepherds  of  Scottish  lineage,  bom  and  bred 
On  the  same  bleak  and  baircn  mountain's  head. 
By  niggard  nature  doomed  on  the  same  rocks 
To  roin  out  life,  uid  starve  themselves  and  flocks, 
Frew  as  the  morning,  which,  enrobed  in  mist, 
"Die  mountain's  top  with  usual  dulness  kissed, 
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Jockey  and  Skwiuj  to  their  labomt  me  ; 
Soon  elftd  I  ween,  where  natine  needs  no  clothes ; 
Where  from  their  youth  xnored  to  winter  skies, 
Dvess  and  her  nun  refinements  they  despise. 

Jockey,  whose  manly  high  cheek  oones  to  crown. 
With  freckles  spotted  flamed  the  golden  down, 
With  meikle  art  could  on  the  hagpipes  play, 
Eren  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  day ; 
Sawner  as  long  without  remorse  could  bawl 
Home's  madrigals,  and  ditties  from  Fingal : 
Oft  at  his  stnuns,  all  natural  though  rude. 
The  Highland  lass  forgot  her  want  of  food. 
And,  whilst  die  scratched  her  lover  into  rest, 
Sunk  pleased,  though  hungry,  on  her  Sawney's  breast. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  no  tree  was  seen. 
Earth,  dad  in  russet,  scorned  the  liyely  green  : 
The  nlafue  of  locusts  they  secure  defy, 
For  m  three  hours  a  grasshopper  must  die : 
No  liring  tiiinff,  whate'er  its  food,  feasts  there, 
But  the  chameleon  who  can  feast  on  air. 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage  flew ; 
No  bee  was  known  to  hum,  no  dore  to  coo  : 
No  streams,  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  clear. 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here : 
Rebellion's  spring,  which  through  the  country  ran, 
Fuini^ed  with  bitter  draughts  the  steady  clan : 
No  flowers  embalmed  the  air,  but  one  white  rose, 
Whidi,  on  the  tenth  of  June,^  by  instinct  blows  ; 
By  instinct  blows  at  mom,  and,  when  the  shades 
Of  dridy  ere  preyail,  by  instinct  fades. 

In  the  same  poem  Churchill  thus  alludes  to  himself: 

Me,  whom  no  muse  of  heayenly  birih  inroires. 

No  judgment  tempers,  when  rash  genius  nres ; 

Who  boast  no  merit  but  mere  knack  of  rhyme. 

Short  gleams  of  sense  and  satire  out  of  time  ; 

Who  cannot  follow  where  trim  fancy  leads 

"By  ^rattlinx  streams,  o^r  flower-impurpled  meads ; 

Who  often/Dut  without  success,  have  prayed 

For  apt  Alliteration's  artful  aid  ; 

Who  would,  but  cannot,  with  a  master's  skill. 

Coin  fine  new  epithets  which  mean  no  ill : 

Me,  thus  uncouth,  thus  ereij  whj  unfit 

For  pacing  poesy,  and  ambling  wit. 

Taste  with  contempt  beholds,  nor  deigns  to  .place 

Amongst  the  lowest  of  her  fiiTOured  race. 

The  characters  of  Garridc,  &e.,  in  the  Boaciad^  hare 
now  ceased  to  interest ;  but  some  of  these  rough 
pen-and-ink  iketchee  of  ChurchiU  are  happily  exe- 
cuted. Smollett,  who  he  belieyed  had  attadc^  him 
in  the  Critical  Beyiew,  he  alludei  to  with  mingled 
^>probation  and  ridicule — 

Whence  oould  arise  this  mighty  critic  spleen. 
The  muse  a  trifler,  and  her  theme  so  mean  1 
What  had  I  done  that  angry  heayen  should  send 
The  bitterest  foe  where  most  I  wished  a  friend  1 
Oft  hath  my  tongue  been  wanton  at  thy  name, 
And  hailed  the  honours  of  thy  matchless  fame. 
For  me  let  hoary  Fielding  bite  the  ground. 
So  nobler  Pickle  stands  superblpr  bound  ; 
From  Liyy's  temples  tear  the  historic  crown, 
Whidi  with  more  justice  blooms  upon  thine  own. 
Compared  with  thee,  be  all  life-writers  dumb, 
But  ne  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Tommy  Thumb. 
Whoever  read  the  Regidde  but  swore 
The  author  wrote  as  man  ne'er  wrote  before ! 
Othets  for  plots  and  under  plots  may  call. 
Here's  the  right  method — ^haye  no  plot  at  all ! 

Of  Hogarth— 

In  walks  of  humour,  in  that  cast  of  style. 
Which,  probing  to  Uie  quick,  yet  makes  us  smile ; 

*  The  Urth-day  of  the  old  Chevalier.  It  naed  to  be  s  great 
ol^Jeot  with  the  ganlwMir  of  a  Scottish  Jacobite  family  of  thoae 
daya  to  have  the  Stuart  embleni  in  blow  by  the  tenth  of  June. 


In  comedy,  his  natural  road  to  fame, 
Nor  let  me  call  it  by  a  meaner  name. 
Where  %  bennning,  middle,  and  an  end 
Are  aptly  jomed ;  where  parts  on  parts  depend. 
Each  made  for  each,  as  Ixidies  for  their  soul, 
So  as  to  form  one  true  and  perfect  whole. 
Where  a  plain  story  to  the  eye  is  told, 
Which  we  conceiye  the  moment  we  bdiold, 
Hogarth  unriyalled  stands,  and  shall  engage 
Unriyalled  praise  to  the  most  distant  age. 

In  *Night>'  Churchill  thus  gaUy  addressed  his  friend 
Lloyd  on  the  proyerbial  poyerty  of  poets: — 

What  is't  to  us,  if  taxes  rise  or  fall! 
Thanks  to  our  fortune,  we  pay  none  at  alL 
Let  muckworms,  who  in  dirty  acres  dead. 
Lament  those  hardships  which  we  cannot  feeL 
His  Qrace,  who  smarts,  may  bellow  if  he  please. 
But  must  I  bellow  too,  who  sit  at  ease ! 
By  custom  safe,  the  poet's  numbos  flow 
F^  as  the  light  ana  air  some  years  agOb 
No  statesman  e'er  will  find  it  worth  his  pains 
To  tax  our  labours  and  excise  our  brains. 
Burthens  like  these,  yile  earthly  buildings  bear; 
No  tribute's  laid  on  castles  in  the  airl 

The  reputation  of  ChurchiU  wasalso  an  atrial  struc- 
ture. *No  English  poet,' says  Southey,  *hadeyer 
enjoyed  so  exoessiye  and  so  short- liyed  a  popularity; 
and  indeed  no  one  seems  more  thoroughly  to  haye 
understood  his  own  powers ;  there  is  no  indicatioa 
in  any  of  his  pieces  that  he  oould  haye  done  any 
thing  better  than  the  thing  he  did.  To  Wilkes  he 
said,  that  nothing  came  out  till  he  began  to  be  pleased 
with  it  himself;  but,  to  the  public,  he  boasted  of  the 
haste  and  carelessness  with  which  his  yerses  were 
poured  forth. 

Had  I  the  power,  I  could  not  haye  the  time, 
While  spirits  flow,  and  life  is  in  her  prime. 
Without  a  sin  'gainst  pleasure,  to  design 
A  plan,  to  methodise  each  thought,  eadi  line. 
Highly  to  finish,  and  make  eyery  grace 
In  itself  charming,  take  new  chums  from  place. 
Nothing  of  books,  and  little  known  of  men. 
When  ue  mad  fit  comes  on  I  seise  the  pen ; 
Rough  as  they  run,  the  rapid  thoughts  set  down. 
Rough  as  they  run,  discharge  them  on  the  town. 

Popularity  which  is  easily  gained,  is  lost  as  easily; 
such  reputations  resembling  the  liyes  of  insects, 
whose  shortness  df  existence  is  compensated  by  its 
proportion  of  enjoyment  He  perhaps  imagined 
that  his  genius  would  preserre  his  subjects,  as  spices 
preserye  a  mummy,  and  that  the  indiyiduals  whom 
he  had  eulogised  or  stigmatised  would  go  down  to 
posterity  in  his  yerse,  as  an  old  admiral  comes  home 
from  the  West  Indies  in  a  puncheon  of  rum :  he  did 
not  consider  that  the  rum  is  rendered  loathsome,  and 
that  the  spices  with  which  the  Pharaohs  and  Poti- 
phars  were  embalmed,  wasted  their  sweetness  in  the 
catacombs.  But,  in  this  part  of  his  conduct,  there 
was  no  want  of  worldly  prudence:  he  was  enriching 
himself  by  hasty  writings,  fbr  which  the  immediate 
sale  was  in  proportion  to  the  bitterness  and  perso- 
nality of  the  satire.' 

MICHAEL  BRUCE. 

Michael  Bruce— a  young  and  lamented  Scottish 
poet  of  rich  promise— was  bom  at  Kinneeswoal 
parish  of  Portmoak,  county  of  Kinross,  on  the  S7tii 
of  March  1746.  His  father  was  a  humble  trades- 
man, a  weayer,  who  was  burdened  with  a  family  of 
eight  children,  of  whom  the  poet  was  the  fifth.  Tbe 
dreariest  poyerty  and  obscurity  himg  over  the  poet's 
infancy,  but  the  elder  Bruce  was  a  good  and  pious 
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With  miiih  and  muric    Even  the  mendicant, 
Bowbent  with  age,  that  on  the  old  gny  stone. 
Sole  sitting,  suns  him  in  the  public  way. 
Feels  his  heait  leap,  and  to  himself  he  sings. 

The  oonchiaion  of  the  poem  gives  us  another  picture 
of  rural  life,  with  a  pathetic  glance  at  the  poet's  own 
condition : — 

{Virtue  and  Eappbieu  in  the  OomUrp,} 

How  blest  the  man  who,  in  these  peaceful  plains. 
Ploughs  his  paternal  field ;  far  from  the  noiae. 
The  care,  and  bustle  of  a  busy  woridi 
All  in  the  sacred,  sweet,  sequestered  vale 
Of  solitude,  the  secret  primrose-path 
Of  rural  life,  he  dwells ;  and  with  him  dwells 
Peace  and  content,  twins  of  the  sylvan  shade. 
And  all  the  graces  of  the  golden  age. 
Such  IB  Agrioola,  the  wise,  the  good ; 
By  nature  formed  for  the  calm  retreat. 
The  silent  path  of  life.    Learned,  but  not  fraught 
With  self-importance,  as  the  starched  fool. 
Who  challenges  respect  by  solemn  &oe. 
By  studied  accent,  and  high-sounding  phrase. 
Enamoured  of  the  shade,  but  not  morose, 
Politeness,  raised  in  courts  by  frigid  rules. 
With  him  spontaneous  grows.    Not  books  alone. 
But  man  his  study,  and  the  better  part ; 
To  tread  the  ways  of  virtue,  and  to  act 
The  various  scenes  of  life  with  Ood's  applause. 
Deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  flowery  vale. 
With  blooming  sallows  and  the  leafy  twine 
Of  verdant  alders  fenced,  his  dwelling  stands 
Complete  in  rural  elegance.    The  door, 
By  which  the  poor  or  pilgrim  never  passed, 
Still  open,  spMks  the  master's  bounteous  heart. 
There,  0  how  sweet!  amid  the  fragrant  shrubs. 
At  evening  cool  to  sit ;  while,  on  their  boughs,  ^ 
The  nested  songsters  twitter  o'er  their  young ; 
And  the  hoarse  low  of  folded  cattle  breaks 
The  silence,  wafted  o'er  the  sleeping  lake. 
Whose  waters  glow  beneath  the  purple  tinge 
Of  western  cloud ;  while  converse  sweet  deceives 
The  stealing  foot  of  time  1    Or  where  the  ground. 
Mounded  irregular,  points  out  the  graves 
Of  our  forefathers,  and  the  hallow^  fane. 
Where  swains  assembling  worship,  let  us  walk,  * 
In  sofUy-soothing  melancholy  thought. 
As  night's  serapluc  bard,  immortal  xoung. 
Or  sweet-complaining  Qray ;  there  se^  the  goal 
Of  human  life,  where  drooping,  faint,  and  tired. 
Oft  missed  the  prise,  the  weaiy  racer  rests. 

Thus  sung  the  youth,  amid  unfertile  wilds 
And  nameless  deserts,  unpoetic  ground  1 
Far  from  his  friends  he  steaded,  recording  thus 
The  dear  remembranoe  of  his  native  fiel£. 
To  cheer  the  tedious  night ;  while  slow  disease 
Preyed  on  his  pininff  vitals,  and  the  blasts 
Of  dark  December  shook  his  humble  cot. 

The  Last  Day  is  tuiother  poem  by  Bruce  in  blank 
verse,  but  is  inferior  to  *  Lochleven.'  The  want  of 
originalitT  is  more  felt  on  a  subject  exhausted  by 
Milton,  Young,  and  Blair;  but  even  in  this,  as  in  his 
other  works,  the  warmth  of  feeling  and  graceful 
freedom  of  expression  which  chiUracterise  Bruce  are 
seen  and  felt.  In  poetical  beauty  and  energy,  as  in 
biographical  interest,  his  latest  effort,  the  EUay^ 
must  ever  rank  the  first  in  his  productions.  Witii 
some  weak  lines  and  borrowed  ideas,  this  poem  has 
an  air  of  strength  and  ripened  maturi^  that  power- 
fully impresses  the  reader,  and  leaves  him  to 
wonder  at  the  fortitude  of  the  youth,  who,  in  strains 
of  such  sensibility  and  genius,  could  describe  the 
cheerful  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  certainty  of 
his  own  speedy  dissolution. 


Elegy — Written  m  Sprisig. 

'TIS  past :  the  iron  North  has  spent  his  rage ; 

Stem  Winter  now  resiens  the  lengthening  day ; 
The  stormy  bowlings  of  the  winds  assuage. 

And  warm  o'er  ether  western  breezes  play. 

Of  genial  heat  and  cheerful  light  the  source, 
^m  southern  climes,  beneath  another  sky. 

The  sun,  returning,  wheels  his  golden  course : 
Before  his  beams  all  noxious  vapours  fly. 

Far  to  the  north  grim  Winter  draws  his  train. 
To  his  own  clime,  to  Zembla's  frozen  shore ; 

Where,  throned  on  ice,  he  holds  eternal  reign ; 
Where  whirlwinds  madden,  and  where  tempests 
roar. 

Loosed  from  the  ban^  of  frost,  the  verdant  ground 
Again  puts  on  her  robe  of  cheerful  green. 

Again  puts  forth  her  flowers ;  and  all  around 
Smiling,  the  cheerfbl  £soe  of  spring  is  seen. 

Behold  I  the  trees  new  deck  their  withered  boughs ; 

Their  ample  leaves,  the  hospitable  plane^ 
The  taper  elm,  and  lofty  ash  disclose ; 

The  blooming  hawthorn  variegates  the  scene. 

The  lily  of  the  vale,  of  flowers  the  queen,  ! 

Puts  on  the  robe  she  neither  sewed  nor  spun  ;  ' 
The  birds  on  ground,  or  on  the  branches  gieen. 

Hop  to  and  fro,  and  glitter  in  the  sun.  i 

Soon  as  o'er  eastern  hills  the  morning  peers,  i 

From  her  low  nest  the  tufted  lark  upsprings ;  ' 

And,  cheerful  singing,  up  the  air  she  steers ;  ,  i 

Still  high  she  mounts,  still  loud  and  sweet  she  sings. 

On  the  green  furze,  clothed  o'er  with  golden  blooms 
That  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  all  around. 

The  linnet  site,  and  tricks  his  glossy  plumes. 
While  o'er  the  wild  his  broken  notes  resound. 

While  the  sun  journeys  down  the  western  sky. 
Along  the  green  sward,  marked  with  Roman  mound. 

Beneath  the  blithsome  shepherd's  watchful  eye. 
The  cheerful  lambkins  dlwce  and  frisk  around. 

Now  is  the  time  for  those  who  wisdom  love, 
Who  love  to  walk  in  Virtue's  fioweiy  road. 

Along  the  lovely  paths  of  spring  to  rove, 
And  follow  Nature  up  to  Nature's  GokI. 

Thus  Zoroaster  studied  Nature's  laws ; 

Thus  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  mankind ; 
Thus  heaven-taught  Plato  traced  the  Abniehty  cause, 

And  left  the  wondering  multitude  behind. 

Thus  Ashley  gathered  academic  bays ; 

Thus  gentle  Thomson,  as  the  seasons  roll. 
Taught  them  to  sing  the  great  Creator's  praise. 

And  bear  their  p^'s  name  from  pole  to  pole. 

Thus  have  I  walked  along  the  dewy  lawn ; 

My  firequent  foot  the  blooming  wild  haUi  worn ; 
Before  the  lark  I've  suns  the  beauteous  dawn. 

And  gathered  health  com  all  the  gales  of  mom. 

And,  even  when  winter  chilled  the  aced  year, 
I  wandered  lonely  o'er  the  hoaiy  plain : 

Though  firosty  Boreas  warned  me  to  forbear, 
Boreas,  with  all  his  tempests,  warned  in  vain. 

Then,  sleep  my  nights,  and  quiet  blessed  my  days ; 

I  feared  no  loss,  my  mind  was  all  my  store ; 
No  anxious  wishes  e'er  disturbed  my  ease ; 

Heaven  gave  content  and  health — I  asked  no  more. 

Now,  Spring  returns :  but  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  mj  better  years  have  known ; 

Dim  in  my  Imast  life's  dying  taper  bums, 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  wiUi  health  are  flown. 
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Parting  and  shiverinf  in  the  inconstant  wind, 
Meagre  and  pale,  tne  ghost  of  what  I  was, 

Beneath  some  blasted  tree  I  lie  reclined. 
And  oount  the  silent  moments  as  they  pass : 

The  winged  moments,  whose  unstaying  speed 
No  art  can  stop,  or  in  their  course  arrest ; 

Whose  flight  shall  shortly  ooont  me  with  the  dead. 
And  lay  me  down  in  peace  with  them  at  rest. 

Oft  morning  dreams  presage  i^proaching  fate ; 

And  morning  dreams,  as  poets  tell,  are  true. 
lied  hj  pale  ghoets,  I  enter  Death's  dark  gate. 

Ana  bid  the  realms  of  light  and  life  adieu. 

I  hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  wo ; 

I  see  the  muddy  wave,  the  dreary  shore, 
The  sluggish  streams  that  slowly  creep  below, 

Whi<A  mortals  risit,  and  return  no  more. 

Farewell,  ye  blooming  fields !  ye  cheerful  plains  ! 

Enough  for  me  the  churchyard's  lonely  mound. 
Where  melancholy  with  still  silence  reigns. 

And  the  rank  grass  wayes  o'er  the  cheerless  ground. 

There  let  me  wander  at  the  shut  of  ere, 
When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  labourer's  eyes : 

The  world  and  all  its  busy  follies  leave, 
And  talk  with  Wisdom  where  my  Daphnis  lies. 

There  let  me  sleep,  forgotten  in  the  clay, 
AVlien  death  sluJl  shut  these  weaiy  adiing  eyes ; 

Rest  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  day, 
Till  the  long  nig^t  is  gone,  and  the  lost  mom  arise. 

JOHN  LOGAN. 

Kr  Dlfradi,  in  his  '  Calamities  of  Anthors,'  has 
included  the  name  of  Jobn  Looan  as  one  of  those 
unfortonate  men  c^  genius  whose  life  has  been 
marked  by  disappointment  and  misfortune.     He 
had  undodbtedly  formed  to  himself  a  high  standard 
of  literary  excellence  and  ambition,  to  which  he 
never  attained;  bat  tliere  is  no  evidence  to  warrant 
the  assertion  that  Logan  died  of  a  broken  heart 
From  one  source  of  depression  and  misery  he  was 
happily  exempt:  thougn  he  died  at  the  early  age 
of  forty,  he  left  behind  him  a  sum  of  £600.    Log;an 
was  born  at  Sontra,  in  the  parish  of  Pala,  Mid- 
Lothian,  in  1748.    His  father,  a  small  farmer,  edu- 
cated him  fiir  the  cbmx^h,  and,  after  he  had  obtained 
a  license  to  preach,  he  distinguished  himself  so 
much  by  his  pnlpit  eloquence,  that  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  ministers  of  South  Leith.     He  after- 
I  wards  read  a  course  <^  lectures  on  the  Philomphy 
'  of  Histonf  in  Edinburgh,  the  substance  of  which  he 
puhlished  in  1781 ;  and  next  year  he  gave  to  the 
;  pnldic  one  of  his  lectuies  entire  on  the  Government 
of  Ana,    The  same  year  he  published  his  poems, 
I  which  were  well  received ;  and  in  1783  he  produced 
!  a  tragedy  csDed  Ruxnimedtt  founded  on  the  signing 
of  Magna  Charta.    His  parishioners  were  opposed 
to  such  an  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  unfortunately 
i  Logan  had  lapsed  into   inegulor  and  dissipated 
i  habits.    The  consequence  was,  that  he  resigned  his 
!  charge  on  receiving  a  small  annuity,  and  proceeded 
to  London,  where  he  resided  till  his  death  in  De- 
cember 1788.     Daring  his  residence  in  London, 
Logan  was  a  contributor  to  the  English  Beview, 
and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  Charges  Against  War- 
rn  Hcutirngs,  which  attracted  some  notice.    Among 
his  manuscripts  were  found  several  unfinished  tra- 
gedies, thirty  lectures  on  Roman  history,  portions 
of  a  periodical  work,  and  a  coUection  of  sermons, 
from  which  two  volames  were  selected  and  pub- 
lished by  his  executors.    The  sermons  are  warm 


and  passionate,  full  of  piety  and  fervour,  and  must 
have  been  highly  impressive  when  delivered. 

One  act  in  the  literary  life  of  Logan  we  have 
already  adverted  to— his  publication  of  the  poems 
of  Midiael  Bruce.  His  conduct  as  an  editor  cannot 
be  justified.  He  left  out  several  pieces  by  Bruce, 
and,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  '  to  make  up  a  mis- 
cellany,' poems  by  different  authors  were  inserted. 
The  best  of  these  he  claimed,  and  published  after- 
wards as  his  own.  The  friends  of  Bruce,  indignant 
at  his  conduct,  have  since  endeavoured  to  snatch 
this  laurel  firom  his  brows,  and  consideraUe  uncer- 
tainty hangs  over  tlie  question.  With  respect  to 
the  most  valuable  piece  in  the  collection,  the  Ode 
to  the  Cuckoo — *  magical  stanzas,' .says  D*Israeli, 
and  all  will  echo  the  praise,  'of  picture,  melody, 
and  sentiment,'  and  which  Burke  admired  so  much, 
that  on  visiting  Edinburgh,  he  sought  out  Logan 
to  compliment  him — with  respect  to  this  beautiful 
efi\ision  of  fancy  and  feeling,  the  evidence  seems  to 
be  as  follows :— In  &voar  of  Logan,  there  is  the  open 
publication  of  the  ode  under  his  own  name;  the 
fact  of  his  having  shown  it  in  manuscript  to  several 
friends  before  iti  publication,  and  declared  it  to  be 
his  composition ;  and  that,  daring  the  whole  of  his 
life,  his  claim  to  be  the  author  was  not  disputed. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of  Bruce,  there  is  the 
oral  testimony  of  his  relations  and  friends,  that  they 
always  understood  him  to  be  the  aathor ;  and  the 
written  evidence  of  Dr  Davidson,  Professor  of  Na- 
tural and  Civil  History,  Aberdeen,  that  he  saw  a  copy 
of  the  ode  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  of  Bruce,  Hr 
Bickerton,  who  assured  him  it  was  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Bruce ;  that  this  copy  was  signed  '  Michael 
Bruce,'  and  below  it  were  written  the  words,  '  Tou 
will  think  I  might  have  been  better  employed  than 
writing  about  a  gowk* — [Anglice,  cuckoaj  It  is 
unfkvourable  to  the  case  of  Logan,  that  he  retained 
some  of  the  manuscripts  of  Bruce,  and  his  conduct 
throughout  the  whole  afihir  was  careless  and  onsa- 
tisfkctory.  Bruce's  friends  also  claim  for  him  some 
of  the  hymns  published  by  Logan  as  his  own,  and 
they  show  that  the  unfortunate  young  bard  had 
api^ed  himself  to  compositions  of  this  kind,  though 
none  appeared  in  his  works  as  published  by  XiOgan. 
Hie  truth  here  seems  to  be,  that  Bruce  was  the 
founder,  and  Logan  the  perfecter,  of  these  exquisite 
devotional  strains:  the  former  supplied  stanzas 
which  the  latter  extended  into  poems,  imparting  to 
the  whole  a  finished  elegance  and  beauty  of  diction 
which  certiunly  Bruce  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
capable  of  giving.-  Without  adverting  to  the  dis- 
puted ode,  tiie  best  of  Logan's  productions  are  his 
verses  on  a  Visit  to  the  Country  in  Autunutf  his  half 
dramatic  poem  of  The  Lovers,  and  his  ballad  stanzas 
on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow.  A  vein  of  tenderness  and 
moral  sentiment  runs  through  the  whole,  and  his 
language  is  select  and  poetical.  In  some  lines  On 
the  Death  of  a  Young  Lady,  we  have  the  following 
true  and  touching  exclamation : — 

What  tragic  tears  bedew  the  eye  I 
What  deaths  we  sufier  ere  we  die  I 
Our  broken  friendships  we  deplore. 
And  loves  of  youth  that  are  no  more  I 
No  after-friendships  e'er  can  raise 
The  endearments  of  our  early  days 
And  ne'er  the  heart  such  fondness  prove. 
As  when  it  first  b^an  to  love. 

ToihtCudeoo, 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove ! 

Thou  messenger  of  Spring ! 
Now  Heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat. 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 
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What  time  the  daiay  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  Toice  we  hear ; 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path, 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year ! 

Delightful  yisitant !  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers. 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  schoolboy,  wandering  through  the  wood 

To  pull  the  primrose  gay. 
Starts,  the  new  Toice  of  spring  to  hear,* 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

^Vhat  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom, 

Thou  fliest  thy  Tocal  rale. 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands. 

Another  Spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird !  thy  bower  is  eyer  green, 

Thy  sky  is  eyer  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song. 

No  Winter  in  thy  year ! 

0  could  I  flv,  I'd  fly  with  thee ! 

We'd  make,  with  joyful  wing. 
Our  annual  yisit  o'er  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  Spring. 

[  Written  in  a  Visit  to  the  Country  in  A^Utimn,} 

TiM  past !  no  more  the  Summer  blooms ! 

Ascending  in  the  rear, 
Behold  congenial  Autumn  comes, 

The  Sabbath  of  the  year ! 
What  time  thy  holy  whispers  breathe, 
The  pensive  evening  shade  beneath. 

And  twilight  consecrates  the  floods ; 
While  nature  strips  her  garment  gay, 
And  wears  the  vesture  of  decay, 
0  let  me  wander  through  the  sounding  woods ! 

Ah !  well-known  streams ! — ah !  wonted  groves. 

Still  pictured  in  my  mind ! 
Oh !  sacred  scene  of  youthful  loves. 

Whose  image  lives  behind  I 
While  sad  I  ponder  on  the  past, 
The  joys  that  must  no  longer  last ; 

The  wild-flower  strovm  on  Summer's  bier. 
The  dying  music  of  the  grove, 
And  the  utst  el^es  of  love. 
Dissolve  the  soul,  and  draw  the  tender  tear ! 

Alas !  the  hospitable  hall. 

Where  youtn  and  friendship  played. 

Wide  to  the  winds  a  ruined  wall 
Projects  a  death-like  shade ! 

The  charm  is  vanished  from  the  vales ; 

No  voice  with  virgin-whisper  hails 
A  stranger  to  his  native  bowers : 

No  more  Arcadian  mountains  bloom. 

Nor  Enna  valleys  breathe  perfume ; 

The  fancied  Eden  fades  with  all  its  flowers  t 

Companions  of  the  youthful  scene. 

Endeared  fh>m  earliest  days ! 
With  whom  I  sported  on  the  green. 

Or  roved  the  woodland  maze  1 

*  This  line  originally  stood— 

*  Starts  thy  curious  voice  to  hear,* 

which  was  probably  altered  by  Logan  as  defective  in  quantity. 
*  Curious  may  be  a  Scotticism,  but  it  is  felicitous.  It  marks 
the  unusual  resemblance  of  the  note  of  the  cuckoo  to  the 
human  voice,  the  cause  of  the  start  and  iwtUalUm  which  follow. 
^^Tiereas  the '  *  new  voice  of  spring"  is  not  true ;  for  many  voices 
in  spring  precede  that  of  the  cuckoo,  and  it  is  not  peculiar  or 
striking,  nor  does  it  connect  eithw  with  the  ttari  or  imitation.* 
—Note  bjf  Lord  Madcentie  {ton  qfthe  *  Man  qf  Foding')  in  Bruce  t 
Poems,  bp  Rev.  W.  MaekeMe. 
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Long-exiled  firom  your  native  clime. 
Or  by  the  thunder  stroke  of  time 

Snatched  to  the  shadows  of  despair ; 
I  hear  your  voices  in  the  wind. 
Your  forms  in  every  walk  I  find ; 
I  stretch  my  arms :  ye  vanish  into  air ! 

My  steps,  when  innocent  and  young. 

These  fair^  paths  pursued  ; 
And  wandering  o'er  the  wild,  I 

My  fancies  to  the  wood. 
I  mourned  the  linnet-lover's  fate. 
Or  turtle  from  her  murdered  mate. 

Condemned  the  widowed  hours  to  wail : 
Or  while  the  mournful  vision  rose, 
I  sought  to  weep  for  imaged  woes. 
Nor  real  life  believed  a  tragic  tale ! 

Alas !  misfortune's  cloud  unkind 

May  summer  soon  o'ercast ! 
And  cruel  fate's  untimely  wind 

All  human  beauty  blast ! 
The  wrath  of  nature  smites  our  bowers. 
And  promised  fruits  and  cherished  flowers. 

The  hopes  of  life  in  embryo  sweeps ; 
Pale  o'er  the  ruins  of  his  prime. 
And  desolate  before  his  time, 
In  silence  sad  the  mourner  walks  and  weeps ! 

Relentless  power !  whose  fated  stroke 

O'er  wretched  man  prevails ! 
Ha !  love's  eternal  chain  is  broke, 

And  friendship's  covenant  fails ! 
Upbraiding  forms !  a  moment's  ease — 
0  memory !  how  shall  I  appease 

The  bleeding  shade,  the  unlaid  ghost  ? 
What  charm  can  bind  the  gushing  eye. 
What  voice  console  the  incessant  sigh. 
And  everlasting  longings  for  the  lost ! 

Yet  not  unwelcome  waves  the  wood 

That  hides  me  in  its  doom. 
While  lost  in  melancholy  mood 

I  muse  upon  the  tomb. 
Their  chequered  leaves  the  branches  shed ; 
Whirling  m  eddies  o'er  my  head. 

They  sadly  sigh  that  Winter's  near : 
The  warning  voice  I  hear  behind. 
That  shakes  the  wood  without  a  wind. 
And  solemn  sounds  the  death-bell  of  the  year. 

Nor  will  I  court  Lethean  streanui. 

The  sorrowing  sense  to  steep ; 
Nor  drink  oblivion  of  the  themes 

On  which  I  love  to  weep. 
Belated  oft  by  fabled  rill. 
While  nightly  o'er  the  hallowed  hill 

Aerial  music  seems  to  mourn  ; 
I'll  listen  Autumn's  closing  strain ; 
Then  woo  the  walks  of  youth  again. 
And  pour  my  sorrows  o  er  the  untimely  urn ! 

Complaint  qfNcUure, 

Few  are  thy  days  and  full  of  wo, 

0  man  of  woman  bom  I 
Thy  doom  is  written,  dust  thou  art. 

And  shalt  to  dust  return. 

Determined  are  the  days  that  fly 

Successive  o'er  thy  head ; 
The  numbered  hour  is  on  the  win'g 

That  lays  thee  with  the  dead. 

Alas !  the  little  day  of  life 

Is  shorter  than  a  span ; 
Yet  black  with  thousand  hidden  ills 

To  miserable  man. 
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Gaj  U  thj  morning,  flattering  hope 

Thj  sprightly  step  attends ; 
But  soon  the  tempest  howls  l]«hind, 

And  the  dark  night  descends. 

Before  its  splendid  hour  the  cloud 
Comes  o'er  the  heam  of  light ; 

A  pilgrim  in  a  weary  land, 
Man  tarries  but  a  night. 

Behold !  sad  emblem  of  thy  state, 
The  flowers  that  paint  the  field ; 

Or  trees  that  crown  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  boughs  and  blossoms  yield. 

When  chill  the  blast  of  Winter  blows. 

Away  the  Summer  flies. 
The  flowers  resign  their  sunny  robes. 

And  all  their  beauty  dies. 

Nipt  by  the  year  the  forest  fades ; 

And  shaking  to  the  wind, 
The  leares  toss  to  and  fro,  and  streak 

The  wilderness  behind. 

The  Winter  past,  revivinff  flowers 

Anew  shall  paint  the  plain. 
The  woods  shall  hear  the  voice  of  Spring, 

And  flourish  green  again. 

But  man  departs  this  earthly  scene. 

Ah !  nerer  to  return  ! 
No  second  Spring  shall  e'ei  reTlTC 

The  ashes  of  the  urn. 

The  inexorable  doors  of  death 
What  hand  can  e'er  unfold? 

Who  from  the  cerements  of  the  tomb 
Can  raise  the  human  mould ! 

The  mighty  flood  that  rolls  along 

Its  torrents  to  the  main, 
The  waters  lost  can  ne'er  recall 

From  that  abyss  again. 

The  days,  the  years,  the  aees,  dark 

Descending  down  to  night. 
Can  nerer,  never  be  redeemed 

Back  to  the  gates  of  light. 

So  man  departs  the  living  scene, 

To  night's  perpetual  gloom ; 
The  voice  of  morning  ne'er  shall  break 

The  slumbers  of  the  tomb. 


Where  are  our  fathers !     Whither  gone 

The  mighty  men  of  old  1 
'  The  patriarchs,  prophets,  princes,  kings, 

In  sacred  books  enrolled ! 

Gone  to  the  resting-place,  of  man. 

The  everlasting  home. 
Where  ages  past  have  gone  before, 

Where  future  ages  come.* 

Thus  nature  poured  the  wail  of  wo, 

And  urged  her  earnest  cry ; 
Her  voice,  in  ftgony  extreme. 

Ascended  to  the  sky. 

The  Almighty  heard :  then  from  his  throne 

In  majesty  he  rose ; 
And  from  the  Heaven,  that  opened  wide, 

His  voice  in  mercy  flows. 

'  Wlien  mortal  man  resigns  his  breath, 

And  falls  a  clod  of  clay. 
The  soul  immortal  wings  its  flight 

To  never-setting  day. 

Prepared  of  old  for  wicked  men 

The  bed  of  torment  lies ; 
The  just  shall  enter  into  bliss 

Immortal  in  the  skies.' 


The  above  hymn  has  been  claimed  for  Michael 
Bruce  by  Mr  Mackelvic,  his  biographer,  on  the  faith 
of  *  internal  evidence,'  because  two  of  the  stanzas 
resemble  a  fragment  in  the  handwriting  of  Bruce. 
We  subjoin  the  stanzas  and  the  fragment : — 

When  chill  the  blast  of  winter  blows. 

Away  the  summer  flies. 
The  flowers  resign  their  sunny  robes. 

And  all  their  beauty  dies. 

Nipt  by  the  year  the  forest  fades, 

And,  shakmg  to  the  wind. 
The  leaves  toss  to  and  fro,  and  streak 

The  wilderness  behind. 

'  The  hoar-frost  glitters  on  the  groimd,  the  f^requent 
leaf  falls  from  Uie  wood,  and  tosses  to  and  fh)  down 
on  the  wind.  The  summer  is  gone  with  aU  his 
flowers ;  summer,  the  season  of  the  muses ;  yet  not 
Uie  more  cease  I  to  wander  where  the  muses  haunt 
near  spring  or  shadowy  grove,  or  sunny  hilL  It 
was  on  a  calm  morning,  while  yet  the  darkness 
strove  with  the  doubtful  twilight,  I  rose  and  walked 
out  under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom.' 

If  the  originality  of  a  poet  is  to  be  questioned  on 
the  ground  of  such  resemblances  as  the  aboire,  what 
modem  is  safe?  The  images  in  both  pieces  are 
common  to  all  descriptive  poets.  Bruce^s  Ossianic 
fragment  is  patched  with  expressions  fhun  Mil^n, 
which  are  neither  marked  as  quotations  nor  printed 
as  poetry.  The  reader  will  easily  recollect  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill. 

Par.  Lott,  Book  IlL 

Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyeli£i  of  the  mom. 
We  drove  afield. 

THOMAS  WARTON. 

The  Wartons,  like  the  Beaumonts,  were  a  poeti- 
cal race.  Thomas,  the  historian  of  English  poetry, 
was  the  second  son  of  Dr  Warton  of  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  who  was  twice  chosen  Prof^sor  of 
Poetry  by  his  university,  and  who  wrote  some  pleas- 
ing verses,  half  scholastic  and  half  sentimentaL  A 
sonnet  by  the  elder  Warton  is  worthy  being  tran- 
scribed, for  its  strong  family  likeness : — 
• 

IWritUn  after  ieeing  Windsor  C€uUe,] 

From  beauteous  Windsor's  high  and  storied  hails, 

Where  Edward's  chiefs  start  from  the  glowing  widls, 

To  my  low  cot  firom  ivoiy  beds  of  state. 

Pleased  I  return  unenvious  of  the  great. 

So  the  bee  ranges  o'er  the  varied  scenes 

Of  com,  of  heaths,  of  fallows,  and  of  greens. 

Pervades  the  thicket,  soars  above  the  hill. 

Or  murmurs  to  the  meadow's  murmuring  rill : 

Now  haunts  old  hollowed  oaks,  deserted  cells. 

Now  seeks  the  low  vale  lily's  silver  bells ; 

Sips  the  warm  fragrance  of  the  greenhouse  bowers. 

And  tas^  the  myrtle  and  the  citron's  flowers ; 

At  length  returning  to  the  wonted  comb, 

Prefers  to  all  his  little  straw-built  home. 

The  poetry -professor  died  in  1745.  His  tastes,  his 
love  of  poetry,  and  of  the  university,  were  continued 
by  his  son  Thomas,  bom  in  1728.  At  sixteen, 
Thomas  Warton  was  entered  of  Trinity  college.  He 
bepnui  early  to  vrrite  verses,  and  his  PletuureM  of 
Melanchaiy,  published  when  he  was  nineteen,  gave  a 

Sromise  of  excellence  which  his  riper  productions 
id  not  fulfil    Having  taken  his  degree,  Warton 
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obtained  a  fellowship,  and  in  1757  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Poetry.  He  was  also  curate  (rf  Wood- 
stock, and  rector  of  Kiddington,  a  small  living  near 
Oxford.  The  even  tenor  of  his  life  was  only  varied 
bv  his  occasional  publications,  one  of  which  was  an 
elaborate  Essay  on  Spenser's  Faery  Queen.  He  also 
edited  the  minor  poems  of  Milton,  an  edition  which 
Leigh  Hunt  says  is  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  and  is  the 
only  one  in  which  a  true  lover  of  the  original  can 
pardon  an  exuberance  of  annotation.  Some  of  the 
notes  are  highly  poetical,  while  others  display  War- 
ton's  taste  for  antiquities,  for  architective,  super- 
stition, and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  old 
Elizabethan  writers.  A  still  more  important  work, 
the  History  of  English  Poetry,  forms  the  basis  of  his 
reputation.  In  this  history  Warton  poured  out  in 
profusion  the  treasures  of  a  Aill  mind.  His  antiqua- 
rian lore,  his  love  of  antique  manners,  and  his  chi- 
valrous feelings,  found  appropriate  exercise  in  tracing 
the  stream  of  our  poetry  from  its  first  fountain- 
springs,  down  to  the  luxuriant  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
which  he  justly  styled  'the  most  poetical  age  of  our 
annals.*  Pope  and  Gray  had  planned  schemes  of  a 
history  of  English  poetry,  in  which  the  authors  were 
to  be  arranged  according  to  their  style  and  merits. 
Warton  adopted  the  chronological  arrangement,  as 
giving  fVeer  exertion  for  research,  and  as  enabling 
him  to  exhibit,  without  transposition,  the  gradual 
improvements  of  our  poetry,  and  the  progression  of 
our  language.  The  untiring  industry  and  learning 
of  the  poet-historian  accumulated  a  mass  of  ma- 
terials equally  valuable  and  curious.  His  work  is  a 
vast  store-house  of  facts  connected  with  our  early 
literature;  and  if  he  sometimes  wanders  from  hu 
subject,  or  overlays  it  with  extraneous  details,  it 
shoidd  be  remembered,  as  his  latest  editor,  Mr  Price, 
remarks,  that  new  matter  was  constantly  arising, 
and  that  Warton  'was  the  first  adventurer  in  the 
extensive  region  through  which  he  joumied,  and  into 
which  the  usual  pioneers  of  literature  had  scarcely 
penetrate'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Warton's 
plan  exduded  the  drama,  which  forms  so  rich  a 
source  of  our  early  imaginative  literature;  but  this 
defect  has  been  partly  supplied  by  Mr  Collier's 
Annals  of  the  Stage.  On  the  death  of  Whitehead  in 
1785,  Warton  was  appointed  poet-laureate.  His 
learning  gave  dignity  to  an  office  usually  held  in 
small  esteem,  and  which  in  our  day  has  been  wisely 
converted  into  a  sinecure.  The  same  year  he  was 
made  Camden  Professor  of  History.  While  pursu- 
ing his  antiquarian  and  literary  researc];ies,  Warton 
was  attacked  with  gout,  and  his  enfeebled  health 
yielded  to  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1790.  Notwith- 
standing the  classic  stifiness  of  his  poetry,  and  his 
f\iU-blown  academical  honours,  Warton  appears  to 
'  have  been  an  easy  companionable  man,  who  de- 
lighted to  unbend  in  commoh  society,  and  especially 
with  boys.  'During  his  visito  to  his  brother,  Dr 
J.  Warton  (master  of  Winchester  school),  the  reve- 
rend professor  became  an  associate  and  confidimt  in 
all  the  sporto  of  the  schoolboys.  When  engaged 
with  them  in  some  culinary  occupation,  and  when 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  master,  he 
has  been  known  to  hide  himself  in  a  dark  comer  of 
the  kitehen ;  and  has  been  dragged  from  thence  by 
the  doctor,  who  had  taken  him  for  some  great  boy. 
He  also  used  to  help  the  boys  in  their  exercises, 
generally  putting  in  as  many  fkulto  as  would  dis- 
guise the  assistance.''*  If  there  was  little  dignity  in 
this,  there  was  something  better — a  kindliness  of  dis- 
position and  freshness  of  feeling  which  all  would 
wish  to  retain. 
The  poetry  of  Warton  is  deficient  in  natural  ex- 

♦  Tide  CaxnpbQll'8  Bpeobnens,  second  edition,  p.  090. 


pression  and  general  interest,  but  some  of  his  longer 
pieces,  by  their  martial  spirit  and  Gothic  fancy,  are 
calculate  to  awaken  a  stirring  and  romantic  enthu- 
siasm. Hazlitt  considered  some  of  his  sonnets  the 
finest  in  the  language,  and  they  seem  to  have  caught 
the  fancy  of  Coleridge  and  Bowles.  The  following 
are  picturesque  and  graceful  :— 

Written  in  a  Blank  Leaf  of  DugddWt  Monattiam. 

Deem  not  devoid  of  elegance  the  sage, 
By  Fancy's  genuine  feelings  unbeguiled  . 
Of  painful  j^antiy,  the  poring  child, 
Who  turns  of  these  proud  domes  the  historic  page» 
Now  sunk  by  Time,  and  Heniy's  fiercer  rage. 
Think'st  thou  the  warbling  muses  never  smiled 
On  his  lone  hours  I  Ingenious  news  engage 
His  thoughts  on  themes  unclassic  falsely  styled. 
Intent.    While  cloistered  piety  displays 
Her  mouldering  roll,  the  piercing  eye  explores 
New  manners,  and  the  pomp  of  elder  days. 
Whence  culls  the  pensive  bard  his  pictured  stores. 
Not  rough  nor  banen  are  the  winding  wa3r8 
Of  hoar  antiquity,  but  strewn  with  flowers. 

On  Revisiiing  the  River  Loddon. 

Ah  t  what  a  weaiy  race  my  feet  have  run 

Since  first  I  trod  thy  banks  with  alders  crowned. 

And  thought  my  way  was  all  through  faixy  ground. 

Beneath  the  azure  sky  and  golden  sun — 

When  first  my  muse  to  lisp  her  notes  begun ! 

While  pensive  memory  traces  back  the  round  ^ 

Which  fills  the  varied  interval  between ; 

Much  pleasure,  more  of  soirow  marks  the  scene. 

Sweet  native  stream !  those  skies  and  suns  so  pore, 

No  more  return  to  cheer  my  evening  road  I 

Yet  still  one  joy  remains,  that  not  obscure 

Nor  useless,  ill  my  vacant  days  have  flowed 

From  youth's  gay  dawn  to  manhood's  prime  mature, 

Nor  with  the  muse's  laurel  unbestowed. 

On  Sir  Joshva  Reynold/s  Painted  Window  at  Oxford. 

Ye  brawny  Prophets,  that  in  robes  so  rich. 

At  distance  due,  possess  the  crisped  niche  ; 

Ye  rows  of  Patriarchs  that,  sublimely  reared. 

Diffuse  a  proud  primeval  length  of  beard  : 

Ye  Saints,  who,  clad  in  crimson's  bright  array,  i 

More  pride  than  humble  poverty  display : 

Ye  Virgins  meek,  that  wear  the  palmy  crown 

Of  patient  faith,  and  yet  so  fiercely  flrown : 

Ye  Angels,  that  from  clouds  of  gold  recline. 

But  boast  no  semblance  to  a  race  divine : 

Ye  tragic  Tales  of  legendary  lore, 

That  (&w  devotion's  ready  tear  no  more ; 

Ye  Martyrdoms  of  unenlightened  days, 

Ye  Miracles  that  now  no  wonder  raise ;  | 

Shapes,  that  with  one  broad  glare  the  gaier  strike. 

Kings,  bishops,  nuns,  apostles,  all  alike  I  | 

Ye  Colours,  that  the  unwary  sight  amase. 

And  only  dazzle  in  the  noontide  blase ! 

No  more  the  sacred  window's  round  disgrace, 

But  yield  to  Grecian  groups  the  shining  space. 

Lo  I  from  the  canvass  Beauty  shifts  her  throne ; 

Lo  I  Picture's  powers  a  new  formation  own  1 

Behold,  she  prints  upon  the  ciystal  plain. 

With  her  own  energy,  the  expressive  stain ! 

The  mighty  Master  spreads  his  mimic  toil 

More  wide,  nor  only  blends  the  breathing  oil ; 

But  calls  the  lineaments  of  life  complete 

From  genial  alchymy's  creative  heat ; 

Obedient  forms  to  the  bright  fusion  gives, 

While  in  the  warm  enamel  Nature  lives. 

Reynolds,  'tis  thine,  from  the  broad  window's  height, 

To  add  new  lustre  to  religious  light : 
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oi  of  its  pomp  io  strip  this  ancient  shrine, 
at  bid  that  pomp  with  purer  radiftnce  shine : 
rith  arts  unknown  before,  to  reconcile 
he  willing  Graces  to  the  Gothic  pile. 

The  ffamletr-An  Ode. 

The  hinds  how  blest,  who,  ne'er  beguiled 
To  quit  their  hamlet's  hawthorn  wild, 
Nor  haunt  the  crowd,  nor  tempt  the  main, 
For  splendid  care,  and  guilty  gainl 

When  morning's  twilight-tinctured  beam 
Strikes  their  low  thatch  with  slanting  gleam, 
Thej  rore  abroad  in  ether  blue, 
To  dip  the  scnrthe  in  fragrant  dew  ; 
The  d&eaf  to  bind,  the  b^ech  to  fell. 
That  nodding  shades  a  craggy  deU. 

Midst  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  clear, 
Wild  nature's  sweetest  notes  they  hear : 
On  green  untrodden  banks  they  Tiew 
The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue : 
In  their  lone  haunts,  and  woodland  roundn. 
They  spy  the  squirrel's  airy  bounds  ; 
And  startle  from  her  ashen  spray. 
Across  the  glen  the  screaming  jay ; 
Each  natiye  charm  their  steps  explore 
Of  Solitude's  sequestered  store. 

For  them  the  moon  with  cloudless  ray 

Mounts  to  illume  their  homeward  way  : 

Their  weary  spirits  to  relieve. 

The  meadows  incense  breathe  at  ctc. 

No  riot  mars  the  simple  fare. 

That  o*er  a  glimmering  hearth  they  share  : 

But  when  the  curfew's  measured  roar 

Duly,  the  darkening  yalleys  o'er, 

Has  edioed  from  the  distant  town. 

They  wish  no  beds  of  cygnet-down. 

No  trophied  canopies,  to  close 

Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose. 

I       Their  little  sons,  who  spread  the  bloom 
I       Of  health  around  the  clay -built  room, 
\       Or  Uirough  the  primrosed  coppice  stray, 
I       Or  gambol  in  the  new-mown  hay  ; 

Or  quaintly  braid  the  cowslip- twine, 

Or  drive  afield  the  tardy  kine  ; 
I       Or  hasten  from  the  sultry  hill, 

To  loiter  at  the  shady  rill ; 

Or  climb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy-crest, 
!       To  rob  the  raven's  ancient  nest. 

I       Their  humble  porch  with  honied  flowers, 
I       The  curling  woodbine's  shade  embowers  ; 
'       From  the  small  garden's  thymy  mound 
I       Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound : 
i       Nor  fell  disease  before  his  time, 

Hastes  to  consume  life's  golden  prime : 
I       But  when  their  temples  long  have  wore 

The  silver  crown  of  tresses  hoar  ; 

As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep. 

Beneath  a  flowery  turf  they  sleep. 

JOSEPH  WARTON. 

I 

The  elder  brother  of  Thomas  Warton  closely  re- 
sembled him  in  character  and  attainments.  He 
was  bom  in  1722,  and  was  the  schoolfellow  of  Col- 
lins at  Winchester.  He  was  afterwards  a  commoner 
of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  and  ordained  cm  his  father's 
curacy  at  Basingstoke.  He  was  also  rector  of  Tarn- 
worth.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  head  master  of 
Winchester  school,  to  which  were  subsequently 
added  a  prebend  of  St  Fftul's  and  of  Winchester. 
He  sorriTed  his  brother  ten  years,  dying  in  1800. 
Dr  Joseph  Warton  early  appeared  as  a  poet,  but  is 
OQQsidered  by  Mr  Campbell  as  infMor  to  his  brother 


in  the  graphic  and  romantic  s^le  of  Composition  at 
which  he  aimed.  His  Ode  to  Fancy  seems,  however, 
to  be  equal  to  all  but  a  few  pieces  of  Thomas  War- 
ton's.  He  was  also  editor  of  an  edition  of  Pope's 
works,  which  was  favourably  reviewed  by  Johnson. 
Warton  was  long  intimate  with  Johnson,  and  ^ 
member  of  his  literary  club. 

To  Fancy.  ^ 

O  parent  of  each  lovely  muse ! 
Thy  spirit  o'er  my  soul  diffuse. 
O'er  all  my  artless  songs  preside. 
My  footsteps  to  thy  temple  guide, 
To  offer  at  thy  turf-built  shnne 
In  golden  cups  no  costly  wine. 
No  murdered  fatling  of  the  flock. 
But  flowers  and  honey  from  the  rock. 
0  nymph  with  looselv-flowing  hair, 
With  buskined  leg,  and  bosom  bare. 
Thy  waist  with  myrtle-girdle  bound. 
Thy  brows  with  Indian  feathers  crowned, 
Waving  in  thy  snowy  hand 
An  all-commanding  magic  wand. 
Of  power  to  bid  fresh  gardens  grow 
'Mid  cheerless  Lapland's  barren  snow, 
Whose  rapid  wings  thy  flight  convey 
Through  air,  and  over  earth  and  sea, 
While  the  various  landscape  lies 
Conspicuous  to  thy  piercing  eyes ! 
O  lover  of  the  desert,  hail ! 
Say  in  what  deep  and  pathless  vale, 
Or  on  what  hoary  mountain's  side, 
'Midst  falls  of  water,  you  reside ; 
'Midst  broken  rocks  a  rugged  scene. 
With  green  and  grassy  dales  between ;    « 
'Midst  forests  dark  of  aged  oak. 
Ne'er  echoing  with  the  woodman's  stroke. 
Where  never  human  heart  appeared. 
Nor  e'er  one  straw-roofed  cot  was  reared. 
Where  Nature  seemed  to  sit  alone. 
Majestic  on  a  craggy  throne ; 
TeU  me  the  path,  sweet  wanderer  tell. 
To  thy  unknown  sequestered  cell, 
where  woodbines  cluster  round  the  door. 
Where  shells  and  moss  o'erlay  the  floor, 
And  on  whose  top  a  hawthorn  blows. 
Amid  whose  thickly-woven  boughs 
Some  nightingale  still  builds  her  nest. 
Each  evening  warbling  thee  to  rest ; 
Then  lav  me  by  the  haunted  stream, 
Wrapt  in  some  wild  poetic  dream. 
In  converse  while  mcthinks  I  rove 
With  Spenser  through  a  fairy  grove ; 
Till  suddenly  awaked,  I  hear 
Strange  whispered  music  in  my  ear, 
And  my  glad  soul  in  bliss  is  drowned 
By  the  sweetly-soothing  sound ! 

Me,  goddess,  by  the  right-hand  lead, 
Sometimes  through  the  yellow  mead, 
Where  Joy  and  white-robed  Peace  resort, 
And  Venus  keeps  her  festive  court ; 
Where  Mirth  and  Youth  each  evening  meet, 
And  lightly  trip  with  nimble  feet. 
Nodding  their  lily-crowned  heads. 
Where  Laughter  rose-lipcd  Hebe  leads ; 
Where  Echo  walks  steep  hills  among. 
Listening  to  the  shepherd's  song. 

Yet  not  these  flowery  fields  of  joy 
Can  long  my  pensive  mind  employ ; 
Haste,  Fancy,  fVom  these  scenes  of  folly. 
To  meet  the  matron  Melancholy, 
Goddess  of  the  tearful  eye, 
That  loves  to  fold  her  arms  and  sigh ! 
Let  us  with  silent  footsteps  go 
To  chamels  and  the  house  of  wo, 
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sal  feeling  he  miiat  hare  inherited  firom  nature, 
Rrhich  led  him  to  take  pleasore  even  from  hif  in- 
Guicy  in  deacriptive  poetry ;  and  the  language,  ex- 
preaaiooSv  and  jnehorea  thai  imprinted  on  his  mind 
\ij  habitual  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors,  and 
in  literary  conrersation,  seem  to  hare  risen  sponta- 
neoualy  in  the  moment  of  composition. 

Temm  of  a  Ouiliy  ConacUnce, 

Cuiwd  with  unnumbered  groundless  fearsy 
How  pale  yon  shiTcrinff  wretch  appears  I 
For  mm  the  daylight  uiines  in  raiD, 
For  him  the  fields  no  joys  contain ; 
Nature's  whole  charms  to  him  are  lost, 
No  more  the  woods  their  music  boast ; 
No  more  the  meads  their  remal  bloom, 
No  more  the  gales  their  rich  perfume : 
Impending  mists  deform  the  sky, 
And  beautT  withers  in  his  eye. 
In  hopes  his  terrors  to  elude, 
Rjr  day  he  mingles  with  the  crowd, 
Yet  finds  his  soul  to  fears  a  prey. 
In  busy  crowds  and  open  day. 
If  night  his  lonely  walks  surprise. 
What  horrid  Tisions  round  him  rise ! 
The  blasted  oak  which  meets  his  way. 
Shown  by  the  meteor's  sudden  ray. 
The  midnight  murderer's  lone  retreat 
Felt  hearen's  arengeful  bok  of  late ; 
The  clashing  chain,  the  groan  profound. 
Loud  from  yon  ruined  tower  resound ; 
And  now  the  spot  he  seems  to  tread. 
Where  some  self-slaughtered  corse  was  laid ; 
I        He  feels  fixed  earth  beneath  him  bend, 
Deep  murmurs  from  her  cares  ascend  ; 
Till  all  his  soul,  by  fancy  swayed, 
Sees  lirid  phantoms  crowd  the  shade. 

Ode  to  Aurora  on  MelMo'i  Birthday, 

['A  oompliB>e&t  and  tribute  of  affection  to  the  tender  anl- 
dnhy  of  an  exceHent  wife,  which  I  have  not  anywhere  wen 
more  happQy  conceived  or  more  elegantly  expreaeod.'— /fimry 

Of  time  and  nature  eldest  bom, 

Emerge,  thou  rosy-fingered  mom ; 

Emerge,  in  purest  dress  arrayed. 

And  chase  nom  heayen  night's  enTious  shade, 

That  I  onoe  more  may  pleased  survey. 

And  hul  Meliisa's  natal  day. 

Of  time  and  nature  eldest  horn. 
Emerge,  thou  rosy-fingered  mom  } 
In  order  at  the  eastern  gate 
Tlie  hours  to  draw  thy  chariot  wut ; 
Whilst  Zephyr  on  his  balmy  wings, 
Mild  nature's  fragrant  tribute  brings, 
With  odoun  sweet  to  strew  thy  way. 
And  grace  the  bland  reTolTiog  day. 

But,  as  thou  lead'st  the  radiant  sphere. 
That  gilds  its  birth  and  marks  the  year. 
And  as  his  stronger  glories  rise, 
IHffiilbd  around  the  expanded  skies. 
Till  clothed  with  beams  serenely  bright. 
All  hearen's  vast  concaye  flames  with  light ; 

So  when  through  life's  protracted  day, 

Melissa  still  pursues  her  way, 

Her  virtues  with  thy  splendour  rie. 

Increasing  to  the  mental  eye ; 

Though  less  conspicuous,  not  less  dear, 

Long  may  they  Bion's  prospect  cheer ; 

So  shall  his  heart  no  more  repine. 

Blessed  with  her  rays,  though  robbed  of  thine. 


The  PortraU, 

Straight  is  my  person,  but  of  little  size ; 
Lean  are  my  cheeks,  and  hollow  are  my  eyes : 
My  youthful  down  is,  like  my  talents,  rare ; 
Politely  distant  stands  each  single  hair. 
My  yoice  too  rough  to  charm  a  Udy's  ear ; 
So  smooth,  a  child  may  listen  without  fear ; 
Not  formed  in  cadence  soft  and  warbling  lays. 
To  soothe  the  fair  through  pleasure's  wanton  ways. 
My  form  so  fine,  so  regular,  so  new. 
My  port  so  manly,  and  so  fresh  my  hue ; 
Oft,  as  I  meet  the  crowd,  they,  laughing,  say, 
*  See,  see  Memento  Mori  cross  the  way.' 
The  rarished  Proserpine  at  last,  we  know. 
Grew  fondly  jealous  of  her  sable  beau  ; 
But,  thanks  to  Nature !  none  from  me  need  fly. 
One  heart  the  devil  could  wound — so  cannot  1. 

Yet  though  my  person  fearless  may  be  seen. 
There  is  some  dimger  in  my  graceful  mien : 
For,  as  some  yessel,  tossed  by  wind  and  tide. 
Bounds  o'er  the  wayes,  and  rocks  from  side  to  side, 
In  just  yibration  thus  I  always  moye : 
This  who  can  yiew  and  not  be  forced  to  love  1 

Hail,  charming  self  I  by  whose  propitious  aid 
My  form  in  all  its  gloiy  stands  displayed  : 
Be  present  still ;  with  mspiration  kind. 
Let  the  same  faithful  colours  paint  the  mind. 

Like  all  mankind,  with  yantty  I'm  blessed, 
Conscious  of  wit  I  never  yet  possessed. 
To  strong  desires  my  heart  an  easy  prey. 
Oft  feels  their  force,  but  never  owns  their  sway. 
This  hour,  perhaps,  as  death  I  hate  my  foe ; 
The  next  I  wonder  why  I  should  do  so. 
Though  poor,  the  rich  I  view  with  careless  eye ; 
Scorn  a  yain  oath,  and  hate  a  serious  lie. 
I  ne'er  for  satire  torture  common  sense ; 
Nor  show  my  wit  at  God's  nor  man's  expense. 
Harmless  I  live,  unknowing  and  unknown  ; 
Wish  well  to  all,  and  yet  do  good  to  none. 
Unmerited  contempt  I  hate  to  bear ; 
Yet  on  my  faults,  like  others,  am  severe. 
Dishonest  flames  my  bosom  never  fire ; 
The  bad  I  pity,  and  the  good  admire : 
Fond  of  the  Muse,  to  her  devote  my  days. 
And  scribble,  not  for  pudding,  but  for  praise, 

JAMES  BEATTIE. 

James  Beattte  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  and 
shopkeeper  at  Laurencekirk,  county  of  Kincardine, 
where  he  was  bom  October  25,  1735.  His  father 
died  while  he  was  a  child,  but  an  elder  brother,  see- 
ing signs  of  talent  in  the  boy,  assisted  him  in  pro- 
curing a  good  education ;  and  in  his  fourteenth  ^ear 
he  obtained  a  bursary  or  exhibition  (always  indicat- 
ing some  proficiency  in  Latin)  in  Marischal  college, 
Aberdeen.  His  habits  and  views  were  scholastic, 
and  four  years  afterwards,  Beattie  was  appointed 
schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Fordoun.  He  was  now 
situated  amidst  interesting  and  romantic  scenery, 
which  increased  his  passion  for  nature  and  poetry. 
The  scenes  which  he  afterwards  delineated  in  his 
Mimtrel  were  (as  Mr  Southey  has  justly  remarked) 
those  in  which  he  had  grown  up,  and  the  feelings 
and  aspirations  therein  expressed,  were  those  of  his 
own  boyhood  and  youth.  He  became  a  poet  at  Por- 
doim ;  and,  strange  to  say,  his  poetry,  poor  as  it  was, 
procured  his  appointment  as  usher  of  Aberdeen 
grammar  school,  and  subsequently  that  of  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  Marischal  college.  This 
distinction  he  obtained  in  his  twenty -fiilh  year. 
At  the  same  time,  he  published  in  London  a  ooUee> 
tion  of  his  poems,  with  some  translations.  One  pleoe, 
Retirement,  displays  poetical  feeling  and  taate ;  but 
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But  he,  I  ween,  was  of  the  north  countrie ; 
A  nation  famed  for  song,  and  beauty's  charms ; 
Zealous,  yet  modest ;  innocent,  though  free ; 
Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms ; 
Inflexible  in  faith ;  inyincible  in  arms. 

The  shepherd  swain  of  whom  I  mention  nuMle, 
On  Scotia's  mountains  fed  his  little  flock ; 
The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plough  he  nerer  swayed ; 
An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock ; 
His  drink  the  living  water  from  the  rock : 
The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 
Their  kindly  fleece  to  baffle  winter's  shock  ; 
And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  besprent, 
Did  ffuide  and  guard  their  wanderings,  whereso'isr 
they  went. 

[^Descriptum  of  Edwin.'\ 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy. 
Deep  thought  oft  seemed  to  fix  his  infant  eye. 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaude,  nor  toy. 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy ; 
Silent  when  glad  ;  affectionate,  though  shy ; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad,        ^ 
And  now  he  laughed  aloud,  yet  none  knew  whv. 
The  neighbours  stared  and  sighed,  yet  blessed  tne  lad ; 
Some  deemed  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believed 
him  mad. 

But  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  display ! 
Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil,  he  ever  fled ; 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps  ;  but  to  the  forest  sped. 
Or  roamed  at  large  the  lonely  mountain's  head. 
Or  where  the  maze  of  some  bewildered  stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led. 
There  would  he  wander  wild,  till  Phoebus'  beam, 
Shot  from  the  western  cliff,  released  the  weaiy  team. 

The  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed. 

To  him  nor  vanity  nor  joy  could  bring : 

His  heart,  from  cruel  sport  estranged,  would  bleed 

To  work  the  wo  of  any  living  thing, 

Bv  trap  or  pet,  by  arrow  or  by  sling ; 

These  he  detested ;  those  he  scorned  to  wield : 

He  wished  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king, 

Tyrant  fur  less,  or  traitor  of  the  field, 

And  sure  the  sylvan  reign  unbloody  joy  might  yield. 

IjO  !  where  the  stripling,  wrapt  in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine ; 
And  sees  on  high,  amidst  the  encircling  groves. 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrents  shine ; 
While  waters,  woods,  and  winds,  in  concert  join. 
And  echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 
Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies ! 
Ah,  no  1  he  better  knows  great  Nature  s  charms  to 
prize. 

And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands  to  survey. 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn. 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  gray. 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn  : 
Far  to  the  west  the  long  long  vale  withdrawn. 
Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn. 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil : 
But,  lo !  the  sun  appears  I  and  heaven,  earth,  ocean, 
smile. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb. 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost — 
What  dreadful  pleasure  I  there  tP  stand  sublime. 
Like  shipwrecked  mariner  on  desert  coast, 
And  view  the  enormous  waste  of  vapour,  tost 


In  billows,  lengthening  to  the  horizon  round. 
Now  scoopied  in  ^fs,  with  mountains  now  emboned  1 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound. 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  pio- 
found  I 

In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight, 
Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene. 
In  darkness  and  in  storm  he  found  delight ; 
Nor  less  than  when  on  ocean -wave  serene. 
The  southern  sun  diffused  his  dazzling  shene. 
Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul ; 
And  if  a  sifh  would  sometimes  intervene. 
And  down  nis  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 

A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wished  not  to  controL 

*  «  * 

Oft  when  the  winter  storm  had  ceased  to  rave, 
He  roamed  the  snowy  waste  at  even,  to  view 
The  cloud  stupendous,  from  the  Atlantic  wave 
High-towering,  sail  along  the  horizon  blue ; 
Where,  'midst  the  changeful  soeneir,  ever  new. 
Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  descrieSy 
More  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew ; 
Rocks,  torrents,  gulfs,  and  shapes  of  giant  size. 
And  glittering  cli&  on  cliffs,  and  fiery  ramparts  rise. 

Thence  musing  onward  to  the  sounding  shore, 
The  lone  enthusiast  oft  would  take  his  way. 
Listening,  with  pleasing  dread,  to  the  deep  roar 
Of  the  wide-weltering  waves.     In  black  array 
When  sulphurous  clouds  rolled  on  the  autumnal  day, 
Even  then  he  hastened  from  the  haunt  of  man, 
Along  the  trembling  wilderness  to  stray. 
What  time  the  lightning^'s  fierce  career  began. 
And  o'er  heaven's  rending  arch  the  rattling  thunder 
ran. 

Responsive  to  the  sprightly  pipe,  when  all 
In  sprightly  dance  the  village  youth  were  joined, 
Edwin,  of  melody  aye  held  in  thrall. 
From  the  rude  gambol  far  remote  reclined, 
Soothed  with  the  soft  notes  warbling  in  the  wind. 
Ah  then,  all  jollity  seemed  noise  and  folly ! 
To  the  pure  soul  by  Fancy's  fire  refined, 
Ah,  what  is  mirth  but  turbulence  unholy. 
When  with  the  charm  compared  of  heavenly  melan- 
choly ! 

Is  there  a  heart  that  music  cannot  melt  \ 
Alas  1  how  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorn  ; 
Is  there,  who  ne'er  those  mystic  transports  felt 
Of  solitude  and  melancholy  born ! 
He  needs  not  woo  the  Muse ;  he  is  her  scorn. 
The  sophist's  rope  of  cobweb  he  shall  twine  ; 
Mope  o'er  the  schoolman's  peevish  rage ;  or  mourn, 
And  delve  for  life  in  Mammon's  dirty  mine ; 
Sneak  with  the  scoundrel  fox,  or  grunt  with  gluttoD 
swine. 

For  Edwin,  Fate  a  nobler  doom  had  planned ; 
Song  was  his  favourite  and  first  pursuit. 
The  wild  harp  rang  to  his  adventurous  hand^ 
And  languished  to  his  breath  the  plaintive  flute. 
His  infant  muse,  though  artless,  was  not  mute. 
Of  elegance  as  yet  he  took  no  care ; 
For  this  of  time  and  culture  is  the  fruit ; 
And  Edwin  gained  at  last  this  fruit  so  rare : 
As  in  some  luture  verse  I  purpose  to  declare.^ 

Meanwhile,  whate'er  of  beautiful  or  new,. ' 
Sublime,  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  sea,  or  sky. 
By  chance,  or  search,  was  offered  to  his  view. 
He  scanned  with  curious  and  romantic  eye. 
Whate'er  of  lore  tradition  could  supply 
From  Gothic  tale,  or  song,  or  fable  old. 
Roused  him,  still  keen  to  listen  and  to  piy. 
At  last,  though  long  by  penury  controlled. 
And  solitude,  his  soul  her  graces  'gan  unfold. 
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Thus  on  the  chill  Lapponian's  dieazy  land, 
For  manj  a  long  month  lost  in  mow  profound, 
When  Sol  from  Cancer  lenda  the  season  bland, 
And  in  their  northern  cave  the  storms  are  bound ; 
From  silent  mountains,  stiaight,  with  startling  sound, 
Torrents  are  hurled ;  green  hills  emerge ;  and  lo ! 
The  trees  with  foliage,  cliffs  with  flowers  are  crowned ; 
Pure  rills  through  rales  of  yerdure  warbling  go ; 
And  wonder,  love,  and  joj,  the  peasant's  heart  o'erfiow. 

{Mcming  LcmdMapt,"] 

Eren  now  his  eyes  with  smiles  of  rapture  glow. 
As  on  he  wanders  throu^  the  scenes  of  mom. 
Where  the  firesh  flowers  m  living  lustre  blow, 
llliere  thousand  pearls  the  dewy  lawns  adorn, 
A  thousand  notes  of  joy  in  ereiy  breeze  are  borne. 

But  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell  f 

The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain  side ; 

The  lowing  hard ;  the  sheepfold*8  simple  bell ; 

The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 

In  the  lone  valley ;  echoing  far  and  wide 

The  clam<m>us  hom  along  the  cliffs  abore ; 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide ; 

The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  loTe, 

And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

The  eottage-curs  at  early  pil^m  bark ; 
Crowned  with  her  pail  the  tnpping  milkmaid  sinss ; 
The  iribistling  ploughman  stalks  aleld ;  and,  hark  1 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  wagon  rings ; 
Through  mstlmg  com  the  hare  astonished  springs ; 
Slow  tolls  the  vulage-clock  the  drowsy  hour ; 
The  partridge  bursto  away  on  whirring  wings ; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequestered  bower. 
And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  ln>m  her  aerial  tower. 

[lAfe  and  Immortality,'] 

Ore  wild  groves,  O  where  is  now  your  bloom ! 
(Ine  Muse  interprets  thus  his  tender  thought) 
Your  flowers,  your  verdure,  and  vour  balmy  gloom, 
Of  late  so  grateful  in  the  hour  of  drought  1 
Why  do  the  birds,  that  song  and  rapture  brought 
To  all  your  bowers,  their  mansions  now  forsake  I 
Ah !  why  has  fickle  chance  this  rain  wrought  f 
For  now  the  storm  howls  mournful  through  the  brake, 
And  the  dead  foliage  flies  in  many  a  shapeless  flake. 

Where  now  the  rill,  melodious,  pure,  and  cool. 

And  meads,  with  life,  and  mirth,  and  beauty  crowned! 

Ah !  see,  the  unsightly  slime,  and  sluggish  pool, 

Have  all  the  solitary  vale  embrowned  ; 

Fled  each  fair  form,  and  mute  each  melting  sound, 

The  raven  croaks  forlorn  on  naked  spray. 

And  hark :  the  river,  bursting  every  mound, 

Down  the  vale  thunders,  and  with  wasteful  sway 

Uproots  the  grove,  and  rolls  the  shattered  rocks  away. 

<  Yet  such  the  destiny  of  all  on  earth : 

So  flourishes  and  &de8  majestic  man. 

Fair  is  the  bud  his  vernal  mom  brings  forth, 

And  fostering  gales  a  while  the  nursling  fan. 
I  <)  smile,  ye  heavens,  serene ;  ye  mildews  wan. 

Ye  blighting  whirlwinds,  spare  his  balmy  prime, 
,  Nor  lessen  <^  his  life  the  little  span. 

Bome  on  the  swift,  though  silent  wings  of  Time, 
I  Old  age  oomes  on  apace  to  ravage  all  the  clime. 

And  be  it  so.    Let  those  deplore  their  doom 
Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  this  dark  sojoum ; 
But  lofty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomb. 
Can  smile  at  Fate,  and  wonder  how  they  moum. 
Shall  Spring  to  these  sad  scenes  no  more  return  t 
Is  yonder  wave  the  Sun's  eternal  bed  1 
Soon  shall  the  orient  with  new  lustre  bum, 
And  Spring  shall  soon  her  vital  influence  shed. 
Again  attune  the  grove,  again  adom  the  mead. 


y 


Shall  I  be  left  forgotten  in  the  dust. 
When  Fate,  relenting,  lets  the  flower  revive  I 
Shall  Nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust. 
Bid  him,  though  doomed  to  perish,  hope  to  live  1 
Is  it  for  this  fair  Virtue  oft  must  strive 
With  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain  I 
No :  Heaven's  immortal  spring  shall  yet  arrive. 
And  man's  majestic  beauty  bloom  again. 
Bright  through  the  etemal  year  of  love's  triumphant 
reign. 

iZ^mnent.— 1758. 

When  in  the  crimson  cloud  of  even 
The  lingering  light  decays, 
And  Hesper  on  the  front  of  heaven 
His  glittering  gem  displays ; 
Deep  in  the  silent  vale,  imseen. 
Beside  a  lulling  stream, 
A  pensive  youth,  of  placid  mien, 
Inaulged  this  tender  theme. 

'  Ye  clifis,  in  hoary  grandeur  piled 

High  o'er  the  glimmering  dale ; 

Ye  woods,  alonff  whose  windings  wild 

Murmurs  the  smemn  gale : 

Where  Melancholy  strays  forlom. 

And  Wo  retires  to  weep, 

What  time  the  wan  moon's  yellow  bora 

Gleams  on  the  westem  deep : 

To  you,  ye  wastes,  whose  artless  charms 

Ne^r  drew  Ambition's  eye, 

'Scaped  a  tumultuous  world's  alarms. 

To  your  retreats  I  fly. 

Deep  in  your  most  sequestered  bower 

Let  me  at  last  recline, 

Where  Solitude,  mild,  modest  power. 

Leans  on  her  ivied  shrine. 

How  shall  I  woo  thee,  matchless  fair  f 

Thy  heavenly  smile  how  win ! 

Thy  smile  that  smooths  the  brow  of  Care, 

And  stills  the  storm  within. 

0  wilt  thou  to  thy  favourite  grove 

Thine  ardent  votary  bring. 

And  bless  his  hours,  and  hid  them  move 

Serene,  on  silent  wing  1 

Oft  let  Remembrance  soothe  his  mind 
With  dreams  of  former  days, 
When  in  the  lap  of  Peace  reclined 
He  framed  his  infant  lays ; 
When  Fancy  roved  at  large,  nor  Care 
Nor  cold  Distrust  alarmed. 
Nor  Envy,  with  malignant  glare, 
His  simple  youth  had  harmed. 

'Twas  then,  0  Solitude !  to  thee 

His  esrly  vows  were  paid. 

From  heart  sincere,  and  warm,  and  free,  ^ 

Devoted  to  the  shade. 

Ah  why  did  Fate  his  steps  decoy 

In  stormy  paths  to  roam. 

Remote  nom  all  congenial  joy ! — 

O  take  the  wanderer  home. 

Thy  shades,  thy  silence  now  be  mine. 
Thy  charms  my  only  theme ; 
My  haunt  the  hollow  cliff,  whose  pine 
Waves  o'er  the  gloomy  stream. 
Whence  the  scared  owl  on  pinions  gray 
Breaks  from  the  mstling  boughs. 
And  down  the  lone  vale  sails  away 
To  more  profound  repose. 

0,  while  to  thee  the  woodland  pours 
Its  wildly  warbling  song. 
And  balmy  from  the  bsdak  of  flowers 
The  zephyr  breathes  along ; 
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Let  no  rude  sound  inrade  from  far, 
No  Tftgrant  foot  be  nigfa, 
No  raj  from  Grandeur's  gilded  car 
Flash  on  the  startled  eje. 

But  if  some  pilgrim  through  the  glade 

Thy  hallowed  lx>wer8  explore, 

O  guard  from  harm  his  hoaiy  head, 

And  listen  to  his  lore ; 

For  he  of  joys  diyine  shall  tell. 

That  wean  m>m  earthly  wo, 

And  triumph  o'er  the  mighty  spell 

That  chains  his  heart  below. 

For  me,  no  more  the  path  inritcs 

Ambition  lorei  to  tread ; 

No  more  I  climb  those  toilsome  heights. 

By  guileful  Hope  misled ; 

Leaps  my  fond  fluttering  heart  no  more 

To  Mirth's  enlirening  strain ; 

For  present  pleasure  soon  is  o*er. 

And  all  the  past  is  Tain.' 

The  Hermit, 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still. 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove. 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill. 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove : 
'Twas  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar. 
While  his  harp  rung  symphonious,  a  hermit  began : 
No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  war, 
He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

'  Ah  I  why,  all  abandoned  to  darkness  and  wo. 

Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall  t 

For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow. 

And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  inthral : 

But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay. 

Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn; 

0  soothe  him,  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away : 
Full  quickly  they  pass — ^but  they  never  return. 

Now  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  sky. 
The  moon  half  extinguished  her  crescent  displays : 
But  lately  I  marked,  when  majestic  on  high 
She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 
Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again ; 
But  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew ! 
Ah  fool  I  to  exult  in  a  gloiy  so  vain ! 

'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more ; 

1  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you ; 
For  mom  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore. 
Perfumed  with  fresh  fra^unce,  and  glittering  with  dew : 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  1  mourn ; 

Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save. 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  uni ! 
O  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave ! 

Twas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betrayed. 

That  leads,  to  bewilder ;  and  dazzles,  to  blind  ; 

My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to 

shade. 
Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
••  0  pity,  great  Father  of  Light,"  then  I  cried, 
**  Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee; 
Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride : 
From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free !" 

And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away, 

No  loncer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn. 

So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint,  and  astray, 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  mom. 

See  Troth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending, 

And  Nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom  ! 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  death  smiles  and  roses  are 

blending. 
And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb.'  | 
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CHBISTOFHER  SMART. 

Chbibtopheb  Smart,  an  unfortunate  and  irre- 
gular man  of  genius,  was  bom  in  1722  at  Ship- 
bourne  in  Kent  His  father  was  steward  to  Lord 
Barnard  (afterwards  Earl  of  Darlington),  and  dying 
when  his  son  was  eleven  years  of  age,  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Barnard  was  generously  continued  to  his 
family.  Through  the  influence  of  this  nobl^nan, 
Christopher  procured  from  the  Duchess  of  Gleve- 
land  an  allowance  of  £40  per  annum.  He  was  ad- 
mitted of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1739, 
elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  in  1745,  and  took  his 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1747.  At  college,  Smart  was 
remarkable  for  folly  and  extravagance,  and  his 
distinguished  contemporary  Gray  prophesied  truly 
that  Sie  result  of  his  conduct  would  be  a  jail  or 
bedlam.  In  1747,  he  wrote  a  comedy  called  a  Trip 
to  Cambridge^  or  The  Grateful  Fair,  which  was  acted 
in  Pembroke  College  Hall,  the  parlour  of  which  was 
made  the  green-room.  No  remains  of  this  play  have 
been  found,  excepting  a  few  songs  and  a  mock- 
heroic  soliloquy,  the  latter  containing  the  following 
humorous  simile : — 

Thus  when  a  barber  and  a  collier  fight, 
The  barber  beats  the  luckless  collier  v^ite  ; 
The  dusty  collier  heaves  his  ponderous  sack. 
And,  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  barber  Uack. 
In  comes  the  brick-dust  man,  with  grime  o'erspread, 
And  beats  the  collier  and  the  barber  red  ; 
Black,  red,  and  white,  in  various  clouds  are  toesed. 
And  in  the  dust  they  raise  the  combatants  are  lost. 

From  the  correspondence  of  Gray,  it  appears  that 
Smart's  income  at  Cambridge  was  about  £140  per 
annum,  and  of  this  his  creditors  compelled  him  to , 
assign  over  to  them  £50  a-ycar  till  his  debts  were 
paid.     Notwithstanding  his  irregularities.    Smart 
cultivated  his  talents,  and  was  distinguished  both 
for  his  Latin  and  English  verse.    His  manners  were 
agreeable,  .though  his  misconduct  appears  to  have 
worn  out  the  indulgence  of  all  his  college  fHenda 
Having  written  several  pieces  for  periodicals  pub- , 
lished    by  Newberry,    Smart   became   acquainted ' 
with  the  bookseller's  family,  and  married  liis  step- 
daughter. Miss  Caman,  in  the  year  1753.    He  now 
removed  to  London,  and  endeavoured  to  subsist  by 
his  pen.    The  notorious  Sir  John  Hill — whose  wars 
with  the  Royal  Society,  with  Fielding,  &c.,  are  well- 
known,  and  who  closed  his  life  by  beo)ming  a  quack 
doctor — having   insidiously  attacked  Smart,    the 
latter  replied  by  a  spirited  satire  entitled  Tlte  HU- 
Had,     Among  his    various  tasks  was  a  metrical 
translation  of  the  Fables  of  Phsadrus.     He  also 
translated  the  psalms  and  parables  into  verse,  but 
the  version  is  destitute  of  talent      He  had,  how- 
ever, in  his  better  days,  translated  with  success,  and 
to  Pope's  satisfaction,  the  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day.  ; 
In  1756  Smart  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  a 
monthly  periodical  called  The  Universal  Visiter;  and  '■ 
to  assist  him,  Johnson  (who  sincerely  sympathised,  | 
as  Boswell  relates,  with  Smart's  unhappy  vacilla- 
tion of  mind)  contributed  a  few  essays.    In  1763  we 
find  the  poor  poet  conflned  in  a  mad-house.    *  He  ' 
has  partly  as  much  exercise,'  said  Johnson, '  as  he 
used  to  have,  for  he  digs  in  the  garden.    Indeed,  : 
before  his  confinement,  he  used  for  exercise  to  walk 
to  the  ale-house  ;  but  he  was  carried  back  again.    I 
did  not  think  he  ought  to  be  shut  up.    His  infir-  j 
mities  were  not  noxious  to  society.    He  insisted  on  • 
people  praying  with  him  (also  falling  upon    his  1 
knees  and  saying  his  prayers  in  the  street,  or  in  any  1 
other  unusual  place) ;  and  Fd  as  lief  pray  with  Kit  | 
Smart  as  any  one  else.    Another  charge  was,  that  j 
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be  did  not  lore  dean  linen ;  and  I  have  no  passion 
for  it'  During  bis  confinement,  it  is  said,  writing 
materials  were  denied  him,  and  Smart  used  to  indent 
his  poetical  thoughts  with  a  key  on  tbe  wainscot  of 
his  walls.  A  rdigious  poem,  the  Song  to  David, 
written  at  tlus  time  in  his  saner  interrals,  pos- 
sesses passages  of  considerable  power  and  subUmitj, 
and  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
curioiitief  of  our  literature.  What  the  unfortu- 
nate poet  did  not  write  down  (and  the  whole  could 
not  poesiblj  hare  been  committed  to  the  waUs  of 
his  apartment)  must  have  been  composed  and  re- 
tained firom  memory  alone.  Smart  was  afterwards 
released  from  his  confinement;  but  his  ill  fortune 
(fdlowing,  we  suppose,  his  intemperate  habits)  again 
panned  hhn.  He  was  committed  to  the  King's  Bench 
prison  for  debt,  and  died  there,  after  a  short  illness, 
m  1770. 

Song  to  David. 

I;  0  thou,  thai  sit'st  upon  a  throne, 
I  With  harp  of  high,  majefitic  tone, 
I  To  pruse  the  King  of  kings : 

I        And  Toice  of  hearen,  ascending  swell. 
Which,  while  its  deeper  notes  excel. 
Clear  as  a  clarion  rings  : 

To  ble^  each  yallej,  groye,  and  coa^t, 
>'       And  charm  the  cherubs  to  the  post 
i  Of  gratitude  in  throngs  ; 

To  keep  the  days  on  Zion's  Mount, 
I        And  send  the  year  to  his  account, 
,  With  dances  and  with  songs: 

0  serrant  of  God's  holiest  charge, 
I        The  minister  of  praise  at  large, 
I,  Which  thou  mayst  now  receiTe  ; 

!        From  thy  blest  mansion  hail  and  hear, 

From  topmost  eminence  appear 
!  To  this  the  wreath  I  weare. 

'        Great,  yaliant,  pious,  good,  and  clean, 

Sublime,  contemplative,  serene, 
r  Strang,  constant,  pleasant,  wise! 

Bri^t  effluc?nce  of  exceeding  grace ; 

Best  man  I  the  swiftness  and  the  race, 
The  peril  and  the  prize  I 

Great — £rom  the  lustre  of  his  crown. 
From  Samuel's  horn,  and  God's  renown, 

Which  is  the  people's  voice ; 
For  all  the  host,  from  rear  to  van, 
ij       Applauded  and  embraced  the  man — 

The  man  of  God's  own  choice. 
I 
!|       Valiant — ^the  word,  and  up  he  rose ; 

I        The  fight — he  triumphed  o'er  the  foes 
Whom  God's  just  laws  abhor ; 
And,  armed  in  gallant  faith,  he  took 
Against  the  boaster,  from  the  brook. 
The  weapons  of  the  war. 

Pious — ^magnificent  and  grand, 
Twas  he  the  famous  temple  planned, 

(The  seraph  in  his  soul :) 
Foremost  to  give  the  Lord  nis  dues. 
Foremost  to  bless  the  welcome  news, 

And  foremost  to  condole. 

Good — ^from  Jehudah's  genuine  rein. 
From  God's  best  nature,  good  in  grain. 

His  aspect  and  his  heart : 
To  pity,  to  forgive,  to  save. 
Witness  En-g^i's  conscious  cave. 

And  Shimei's  blunted  dart. 

Clean — if  peipetual  prayer  be  pure. 
And  love,  whidi  could  itself  inure 


To  fasting  and  to  fear — 
Clean  in  his  gestures,  hands,  and  feet. 
To  smite  the  lyre,  the  dance  complet^ 

To  play  the  sword  and  spear. 

Sublime — invention  ever  young. 
Of  vast  conception,  towering  tongue. 

To  God  the  eternal  theme ; 
Notes  firom  yon  exaltations  caught. 
Unrivalled  royalty  of  thought, 

O'er  meaner  strains  supreme. 

Contemplative— on  God  to  fix 
His  musings,  and  above  the  six 

The  Sabbath-day  he  blest ; 
Twas  then  his  thoughts  self-conquest  pruned. 
And  heavenly  melancholy  tuned, 

To  bless  and  bear  the  rest. 

Serene — to  sow  the  seeds  of  peace. 
Remembering  when  he  watched  the  fleece. 

How  sweetly  Kidron  purled — 
To  further  knowledge,  silence  vice. 
And  plant  perpetuu  paradise. 

When  God  had  calmed  the  world. 

Strong — in  the  Lord,  who  could  defy 
Satan,  and  all  his  powers  that  lie 

In  sempiternal  night ; 
And  hell,  and  horror,  and  despair 
Were  as  the  lion  and  the  bear 

To  his  undaunted  might. 

Constant — in  love  to  God,  the  Truth, 
Age,  manhood,  infancy,  and  youth — 

To  Jonathan  his  fnend 
Constant,  beyond  the  verge  of  death ; 
And  Ziba,  and  Mephibosheth, 

His  endless  fame  attend. 

Pleasant— and  various  as  the  year ; 
Man,  soul,  and  angel  without  peer. 

Priest,  champion,  sage,  and  boy ; 
In  armour,  or  in  ephod  clad. 
His  pomp,  his  piety  was  glad ; 

Majestic  was  his  joy. 

Wise— in  recovery  firom  his  fall. 
Whence  rose  his  eminence  o'er  all. 

Of  all  the  most  reviled ; 
The  light  of  Israel  in  his  ways. 
Wise  are  his  precepts,  prayer,  and  praise. 

And  counsel  to  Lis  child. 

His  muse,  bright  angel  of  his  verso. 
Gives  balm  for  all  the  thorns  that  pierce. 

For  all  the  pangs  that  rage; 
Blest  light,  stul  saining  on  the  gloom. 
The  more  than  Michal  of  his  bloom. 

The  Abishag  of  his  age. 

He  sang  of  God — the  mighty  source 
Of  all  things — the  stupendous  force 

On  which  all  strength  depends ; 
From  whose  right  arm,  beneath  whose  eyes. 
All  period,  power,  and  enterprise 

Commences,  reigns,  and  ends. 

Angels — their  ministry  and  meed. 
Which  to  and  fro  with  blessings  speed. 

Or  with  their  citterns  wait ; 
Wliere  Michael,  with  his  millions,  bows. 
Where  dwells  the  seraph  and  his  spouse. 

The  cherub  and  her  mate. 

Of  man — the  semblance  and  effect 
Of  God  and  love — the  saint  elect 

For  infinite  applause— 
To  rule  the  land,  and  briny  broad, 
To  be  laborious  in  his  laud. 

And  heroes  in  his  cause. 
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The  world — the  clustering  spheres  he  made, 
The  glorious  light,  the  soothing  shade, 

Due,  champaign,  groTe,  and  hiU ; 
The  multitudinous  abyss. 
Where  secrecy  remains  in  bliss, 

And  wisdom  hides  her  skill. 

Trees,  plants,  and  flowers— of  virtuous  root ; 
O^m  yielding  blossom,  yielding  fruit, 

Choice  gums  and  precious  balm ; 
Bless  ye  the  nosegay  in  the  vale, 
And  with  the  sweetness  of  the  galo 

Enridi  the  thankful  psalm. 

Of  fowl — e'en  every  beak  and  wing 
Which  cheer  the  winter,  hail  the  spring, 

That  live  in  peace,  or  prey ; 
They  that  make  music,  or  that  mock. 
The  quail,  the  brave  domestic  cock. 

The  raven,  swan,  and  jay. 

Of  fishes— every  size  and  shape, 
Which  nature  frames  of  light  escape, 

Devouring  man  to  shun : 
The  shells  are  in  the  wealthy  deep. 
The  shoals  upon  the  surface  leap, 

And  love  the  glancing  sun. 

Of  beasts — ^the  beaver  plods  his  task ; 
While  the  sleek  tigers  roll  and  bask. 

Nor  yet  the  shades  arouse ; 
Her  cave  the  n^ining  coney  scoops ; 
Where  o'er  the  mead  the  mountain  stoops. 

The  kids  exult  and  browse. 

Of  gems — their  virtue  and  their  price. 
Which,  hid  in  earth  from  man's  device. 

Their  darts  of  lustre  sheath ; 
The  jasper  of  the  master's  stamp, 
The  topaz  blazing  like  a  lamp,  - 

Among  the  mines  beneath. 

Blest  was  the  tenderness  he  felt, 
When  to  his  graceful  harp  he  knelt. 

And  did  for  audience  call ; 
When  Satan  with  his  hand  he  quelled. 
And  in  serene  suspense  he  held 

The  frantic  throes  of  Saul. 

His  furious  foes  no  more  maligned 
As  he  such  melody  divined, 

And  sense  and  soul  detained ; 
Now  striking  strong,  now  soothing  soil. 
He  sent  the  godly  sounds  aloft, 

Or  in  delight  refrained. 

When  up  tb  heaven  his  thoughts  he  piled, 
From  fervent  lips  fair  Michal  smiled, 

As  blush  to  blush  she  stood ; 
And  chose  herself  the  queen,  and  gave 
Her  utmost  from  her  heart — *  so  brave, 

And  plays  his  hymns  so  good.' 

The  pillars  of  the  Lord  are  seven. 

Which  stand  from  earth  to  topmost  heaven ; 

His  wisdom  drew  the  plan ; 
His  Word  accomplished  the  design. 
From  brightest  gem  to  deepest  mine. 

From  Christ  enthroned  to  man. 

Alpha,  the  cause  of  causes,  first 

In  station,  fbuntun,  whence  the  burst 

Of  light  and  blaze  of  day ; 
Whence  bold  attempt,  and  brave  advance. 
Have  motion,  life,  and  ordinance. 

And  heaven  itself  its  stay. 

Oamma  supports  the  glorious  arch 
On  which  angelic  legions  mareh. 


And  is  with  sappAires  paved ; 
Thence  the  fleet  clouds  are  sent  adrift. 
And  thence  the  painted  folds  that  lift 

The  crimson  veil,  are  waved. 

Eta  with  living  sculpture  breathes. 
With  verdant  carvines,  flowexy  wreathes 

Of  never-wasting  bloom ; 
In  strong  relief  his  goodly  base 
All  instruments  of  labour  grace. 

The  trowel,  spade,  and  loom. 

Next  Theta  stands  to  the  supreme — 
Who  formed  in  number,  sign,  and  scheme. 

The  illustrious  lights  that  are ; 
And  one  addressed  his  saffiron  robe, 
And  one,  clad  in  a  silver  globe. 

Held  rule  with  every  star. 

lota's  tuned  to  choral  hymns 

Of  those  that  fly,  while  he  that  swims 

In  thankful  safety  lurks ; 
And  foot,  and  chapitre,  and  niche. 
The  various  histories  enrich 

Of  God's  recorded  works. 

Sigma  presents  the  social  droves 
With  him  that  solitary  roves. 

And  man  of  all  the  chief; 
Fair  on  whose  face,  and  stately  frame, 
Did  God  impress  his  hallowed  name. 

For  ocular  belief. 

Omeea  I  greatest  and  the  best. 
Stands  sacred  to  the  day  of  rest. 

For  gratitude  and  thought ; 
Which  blessed  the  world  upon  his  pole, 
And  gave  the  universe  his  goal. 

And  closed  the  infernal  draught. 

0  David,  scholar  of  the  Lord  I 
Such  is  tlnr  science,  whence  reward. 

And  inmiite  degree ; 
0  strength,  0  sweetness,  lasting  ripe ! 
God*s  haip  thy  s3rmbol,  and  thy  type 

The  lion  and  the  bee! 

There  is  but  One  who  ne'er  rebelled. 
But  One  by  passion  unimpelled. 

By  pleasures  unenticed ; 
He  m>m  himself  his  semblance  sent. 
Grand  object  of  his  own  content. 

And  saw  the  God  in  Christ. 

Tell  them,  I  Am,  Jehovah  said 

To  Moses ;  while  earth  heard  in  dread, 

And,  smitten  to  the  heart. 
At  once  above,  beneath,  around. 
All  nature,  without  voice  or  sound. 

Replied,  O  Lord,  Thou  Art. 

Thou  art — to  give  and  to  confirm. 
For  each  his  talent  and  his  term ; 

All  flesh  thy  bounties  share : 
Thou  shalt  not  call  thy  brother  fool ; 
The  porches  of  the  Christian  school 

A^  meekness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Open  and  naked  of  oflfence, 

Man's  made  of  mercy,  soul,  and  sense : 

God  armed  the  snail  and  wilk  ; 
Be  good  to  him  that  pulls  thy  plough ; 
Due  food  and  care,  due  rest  allow 

For  her  that  yields  thee  milk. 

Rise  up  before  the  hoaiy  head. 

And  God's  benisn  commandment  dread, 

Which  sajs  thou  shalt  not  die : 

*  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt,' 

Prayed  He,  whose  conscience  knew  no  guilt ; 

With  whose  blessed  pattern  vie. 
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Uiie  all  thj  pMsions ! — lore  is  thine, 
And  joj  and  jealousy  divine ; 

Tb[ine  hope's  eternal  fort. 
And  care  thy  leisore  to  disturb. 
With  fear  concupiscence  to  curb, 

And  xapture  to  transport. 

Act  simply,  as  occasion  asks ; 

Put  mellow  wine  in  seasoned  casks  ; 

Till  not  with  ass  and  bull : 
Remember  thy  baptismal  bond ; 
Keep  from  commixtures  foul  and  fond. 

Nor  work  thy  flax  with  wooL 

Distribute ;  pay  the  Lord  his  tithe. 

And  make  the  widow's  heart-strings  blithe ; 

Resort  with  those  that  weep : 
As  you  from  all  and  each  expect. 
For  all  and  each  thy  lore  direct, 

And  render  as  you  reap. 

The  slander  and  its  bearer  spurn, 
And  propagating  praise  sojourn 

To  make  thy  welcome  last ; 
Turn  from  old  Adam  to  the  New : 
'By  hope  futurity  pursue : 

Look  upwards  to  the  past. 

Control  thine  eye,  salute  success. 
Honour  the  wiser,  happier  bless. 

And  for  thy  neighbour  feel ; 
Gnitch  not  of  mammon  and  his  learen, 
Work  emulation  up  to  heayen 

By  knowledge  and  by  zeal. 

0  David,  highest  in  the  list 

Of  worthies,  on  Qod's  ways  insist. 

The  genuine  word  repeat  I 
Vain  are  the  documents  of  men. 
And  Tain  the  flourish  of  the  pen 

That  keeps  the  fool's  conceit. 

Praise  above  all — for  praise  prevaib  ; 
Heap  up  the  measure,  load  the  scales. 

And  geod  to  goodness  add : 
The  generous  soul  her  Saviour  aids. 
But  peevbh  obloquy  degrades ; 

The  Lord  is  great  and  glad. 

For  Adoration  all  the  ranks 
Of  angels  yield  eternal  thanks. 

And  David  in  the  midst ; 
With  Ood's  good  poor,  which,  last  and  least 
In  man's  esteem,  thou  to  thv  feast, 

O  blessed  bridegroom,  bidst. 

For  Adoration  seasons  change. 
And  order,  truth,  and  beauty  range. 

Adjust,  attract,  and  fill : 
The  grass  the  polyanthus  checks  ; 
And  polished  porphyry  reflects. 

By  the  descendmg  rill. 

Rich'almonds  colour  to  the  prime 
For  Adoration  ;  tendrils  climb. 

And  fruit-trees  pledge  their  gems ; 
And  Ivis,  with  her  eorgeous  vest. 
Builds  for  her  eggs  her  cunning  nest. 

And  bell-flowers  bow  their  stems. 

With  vinous  syrup  cedars  spout ; 
From  rocks  pure  honey  gushing  out. 

For  Adoration  springs : 
All  scenes  of  painting  crowd  the  map 
Of  nature  ;  to  the  mermaid's  pap 

The  scaled  infant  clings. 

The  spotted  ounce  and  playsome  cubs 
Run  rustling  'mongst  the  flowering  shrubs. 


And  lizards  feed  the  moss  ; 
For  Adoration  beasts  embark. 
While  waves  upholding  halcyon's  ark 

No  longer  roar  and  toss. 

While  Israel  sits  beneath  his  fig. 
With  coral  root  and  amber  sprig 

The  weaned  adventurer  sports  ; 
Where  to  the  palm  the  jasmine  cleaves. 
For  Adoration  'mong  the  leaves 

The  gale  his  peace  reports. 

Increasing  days  their  reign  exalt. 
Nor  in  the  pink  and  mottled  vault 

The  opposing  spirits  tilt ; 
And  by  the  coastmg  reader  spied. 
The  silverlings  and  crusions  glide 

For  Adoration  gilt. 

For  Adoration  ripening  canes, 
And  cocoa's  purest  milk  detains 

The  western  pilgrim's  staff ; 
Where  rain  in  clasping  boughs  enclosed. 
And  vines  with  oranges  disposed. 

Embower  the  sociiu  laugh. 

Now  labour  his  reward  receives. 
For  Adoration  counts  his  sheaves 

To  peace,  her  bounteous  prince  ; 
The  nect'rine  his  strong  tint  imbibes. 
And  apples  of  ten  thousand  tribes. 

And  quick  peculiar  quince. 

The  wealthy  crops  of  whitening  rice 
'Mongst  thyine  woods  and  groves  of  spice. 

For  Adoration  grow ; 
And,  marshalled  in  the  fenced  land. 
The  peaches  and  pomegranates  stand. 

Where  wild  carnations  blow 

The  laurels  with  the  winter  strive  ; 
The  crocus  burnishes  alive 

Upon  the  snow-clad  earth : 
For  Adoration  mjrrtles  stay 
To  keep  the  garden  from  dismay. 

And  bless  the  sight  from  dearth. 

The  pheasant  shows  his  pompous  neck  ; 
And  ermine,  jealous  of  a  speck. 

With  fear  eludes  offence : 
The  sable,  with  his  glossy  pride. 
For  Adoration  is  descried, 

Where  frosts  the  wave  condense. 

The  cheerful  holly,  pensive  yew. 
And  holy  thorn,  their  trim  renew  ; 

The  squirrel  hoards  his  nuts  : 
All  creatures  batten  o'er  their  stores. 
And  careful  nature  all  her  doors 

For  Adoration  shuts. 

For  Adoration,  David's  Psalms 
Lift  up  the  heart  to  deeds  of  alms  ; 

And  he,  who  kneels  and  chants. 
Prevails  his  passions  to  control, 
Finds  meat  and  medicine  to  the  soul. 

Which  for  translation  pants. 

For  Adoration,  beyond  match, 
The  scholar  bulfinch  aims  to  catch 

The  soft  flute's  ivory  touch  ; 
And,  careless,  on  the  hazel  spray 
The  daring  redbreast  keeps  at  bay 

The  damsel's  greedy  clutch. 

For  Adoration,  in  the  skies 
The  Lord's  philosopher  espies 

The  dog,  the  ram,  and  rose ; 
The  planets  ring,  Orion's  sword  ; 
Nor  IS  his  ffreatness  less  adored 

In  the  vue  worm  that  glows. 
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For  Adoration,  on  the  strings 

The  western  breezes  work  their  wings. 

The  captive  ear  to  soothe — 
Hark !  'tis  a  yoice — how  still,  and  small — 
That  makes  the  cataracts  to  fall, 

Or  bids  the  sea  be  smooth ! 

For  Adoration,  incense  comes 
From  bezoar,  and  Arabian  gums. 

And  from  the  civet's  fur : 
But  as  for  prayer,  or  e'er  it  faints, 
Far  better  is  the  breath  of  saints 

Than  galbanum  or  mjrrrh. 

For  Adoration,  from  the  down 
Of  damsons  to  the  anana's  crown, 

God  sends  to  tempt  the  taste  ; 
And  while  the  luscious  zest  invites 
The  sense,  that  in  the  scene  delights, 

Commands  desire  be  chaste. 

For  Adoration,  all  the  paths 
Of  grace  are  open,  all  the  baths 

Of  purity  refresh  ; 
And  all  the  rays  of  gloiy  beam 
To  deck  the  man  of  God's  esteem, 

Who  triumphs  o'er  the  flesh. 

For  Adoration,  in  the  dome 

Of  Christ,  the  sparrows  find  a  home ; 

And  on  his  olives  perch : 
The  swallow  also  dwells  with  thcc, 
0  man  of  God's  humility. 

Within  his  Saviour's  Church. 

Sweet  is  the  dew  that  falls  betimes. 
And  drops  upon  the  leafy  limes ; 

Sweet  Hermon's  fragrant  air : 
Sweet  is  the  lily's  silver  bell. 
And  sweet  the  wakeful  tapers  smell 

That  watch  for  early  prayer. 

Sweet  the  young  nurse,  with  love  intense. 
Which  smiles  o  er  sleeping  innocence ; 

Sweet  when  the  lost  amve : 
Sweet  the  musician's  ardour  beats, 
While  his  vague  mind's  in  qucHt  of  sweets, 

The  choicest  flowers  to  hive. 

Sweeter,  in  all  the  strains  of  love. 
The  language  of  thy  turtle-dove. 

Paired  to  thy  swelling  chord  ; 
Sweeter,  with  every  grace  endued. 
The  glory  of  thy  gratitude. 

Respired  unto  the  Lord. 

Strong  is  the  horse  upon  his  speed  ; 
Strong  in  pursuit  the  rapid  glede. 

Which  makes  at  once  his  game : 
Strong  the  tall  ostrich  on  the  ground  ; 
Strong  throuffh  the  turbulent  profound 

Shoots  xiphias  to  his  aim. 

Strong  is  the  lion — like  a  coal 
His  eyeball — like  a  bastion's  mole 

His  chest  against  the  foes : 
Strong  the  gier-eagle  on  his  sail. 
Strong  against  tide  the  enormous  whale 

Emerges  as  he  goes. 

But  stronger  still  in  earth  and  air. 
And  in  the  sea  the  man  of  prayer. 

And  far  beneath  the  tide  : 
And  in  the  seat  to  faith  assigned. 
Where  ask  is  have,  where  se^  is  find. 

Where  knock  is  open  ¥ride. 

Beauteous  the  fleet  before  the  gale  ; 
Beauteous  the  multitudes  in  rnail^ 


Ranked  arms,  and  crested  heads ; 
Beauteous  the  garden's  umbrage  mild. 
Walk,  water,  meditated  wild, 

And  all  the  bloomy  beds. 

Beauteous  the  moon  full  on  the  lawn  ; 
And  beauteous  when  the  veil's  withdrawn, 

The  virgin  to  her  spouse : 
Beauteous  the  temple,  decked  and  filled. 
When  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  they  build 

Their  heart-directed  vows. 

Beauteous,  yea  beauteous  more  than  these. 
The  Shepherd  King  upon  his  knees. 

For  his  momentous  trust ; 
With  wish  of  infinite  conceit. 
For  man,  beast,  mute,  the  small  and  great, 

And  prostrate  dust  to  dust. 

Precious  the  bounteous  widow's  mite  ; 
And  precious,  for  extreme  delight. 

The  largess  from  the  churl : 
Precious  the  ruby's  blushing  blaze. 
And  alba's  blest  imperial  rays. 

And  pure  cerulean  pcarL 

Precious  the  penitential  tear ; 
And  precious  is  the  sigh  sincere  ; 

Acceptable  to  God : 
And  precious  are  the  winning  flowers. 
In  gladsome  Israel's  feast  of  bowers. 

Bound  on  the  hallowed  sod. 

More  precious  that  diviner  part 

Of  David,  e'en  the  Lord's  own  heart. 

Great,  beautiful,  and  new : 
In  all  things  where  it  was  intent. 
In  all  extremes,  in  each  event. 

Proof— answering  true  to  true. 

Glorious  the  sun  in  mid  career  ; 
Glorious  the  assembled  fires  appear ; 

Glorious  the  comet's  train  : 
Glorious  the  trumpet  and  alarm ;     * 
Glorious  the  Almighty's  stretched-out  arm  ; 

Glorious  the  enraptured  main : 

Glorious  the  northern  lights  astream  ; 
Glorious  the  song,  when  God's  the  theme  ; 

Glorious  the  thunder's  roar : 
Glorious  hosannah  from  the  den ; 
Glorious  the  catholic  amen  ; 

Glorious  the  martyr's  gore : 

Glorious — more  glorious  is  the  crown 
Of  Him  that  brought  salvation  down. 

By  meekness  called  thy  Son  ; 
Thou  that  stupendous  truth  believed. 
And  now  the  matchless  deed's  achieved. 

Determined,  Dared,  and  Done. 


RICHARD  GLOVER. 

Richard  Glover  (1712-1785^,  a  London  mer* 
chant,  who  sat  several  years  in  parliament  u 
member  for  Weymouth,  was  distinguished  in  pri- 
vate life  for  his  spirit  and  independence.  He  pub- 
lished two  elaborate  poems  in  blank  verse,  Leoiudat 
and  The  Athenais,  the  former  bearing  nfyxeoat 
to  the  memorable  defence  of  Thermopylfle,  and 
the  latter  continuing  the  war  between  the  Greeiks 
and  Persians.  The  length  of  these  poems,  their 
want  of  sustained  intcr^  and  lesser  peculiaritiet 
not  suited  to  the  existing  poetical  taste,  reiser 
them  next  to  unknown  in  the  present  day.  Tet 
there  is  smootUhess  and  even  vigour,  a  calm  moral 
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dignttj  ud  pttriotie  eleratioii  in  *  T4y>nidM,*  which 
,,  might  eren  jet  find  admiren.  Thonuon  is  laid 
I  to  hxn  exdaimed,  when  he  heard  of  the  work  of 
'  doTer,  'He  write  an  epic  poem,  who  never  aaw  a 
■  moontain!*  Tet  Thomson  himaelf,  fiEuniliar  as  he 
I   wRs  in  his  juaXh  with  mountain  scenery,  was  tame 

and  oommonplaoe  when  he  ventored  on  classic  or 
I   epic  sobjecta.    Tlie  following  passage  is  lofty  and 


[^Addrm  cf  LeomdoB,'] 

He  alone 
Rcnains  nnshaken.    Rising,  lie  displays 
His  godlike  presence.    Dicnity  and  grace 
Adorn  his  fiame,  and  mamy  beauty,  joined  ^ 
WiUi  sirei^rth  Herculean.    On  his  aspect  shines 
SublinMBt  Tiitue  and  desire  of  fame. 
Where  justice  giTes  the  laurel ;  in  his  eye 
The  inextinguishable  spark,  which  fires 
Tlie  booIb  of  patriots ;  while  his  brow  supports 
Undaunted  TsJour,  and  contempt  of  death. 
Serene  he  rose,  and  thus  addressed  the  throng : 
*  Why  this  astonishment  on  erery  face, 
Te  men  of  Sparta!    Does  the  name  of  death 
Create  this  fear  and  wonder!    0  my  friends  ! 
WIt  do  we  labour  through  the  arduous  paths 
Wludi  lead  to  Tirtue !    Fruitless  were  the  toll. 
Abore  the  reach  of  human  feet  were  placed 
The  dirtant  summit,  if  the  fear  of  dc»th 
Could  intercept  our  passage.    But  in  vain 
His  bhu^ett  nowns  and  tenon  he  assumes 
To  ibake  the  firmness  of  the  mind  which  knows 
That,  wanting  Tirtue,  life  is  pain  and  wo ; 
That,  wanting  liberty,  eren  Tirtue  mourns. 
And  looks  around  for  happiness  in  vain. 
Then  speak,  O  Sparta!  and  demand  my  life ; 
Mj  heart,  exulting,  answers  to  thy  call. 
And  smiles  on  glorious  fiUe.    To  liye  with  fame 
The  gods  allow  to  many ;  but  to  die 
With  emial  lustre  is  a  blessing  Heaven 
Sdeets  firom  all  the  choicest  boons  of  &te. 
And  with  a  sparing  hand  on  few  bestows.' 
SalTStioa  thus  to  Sparta  he  proclaimed. 
Joy,  wiapt  awhile  in  admiration,  paused, 
So^ending  praise ;  nor  praise  at  last  resounds 
In  nigh  awl  aim  to  rend  the  arch  of  heaven ; 
A  reverential  murmur  breathes  applause. 

Hie  nature  of  the  poem  affinds  scope  for  interesting 
sitoatioDs  and  descriptlona  of  natoral  objects  in  a 
romantic  conntry,  wluch  Glover  occasionally  avails 
himsdf  of  with  good  effect  There  is  great  beauty 
and  daasic  elegance  in  this  sketch  of  the  fountain  at 
the  dweUing  of  Oilens : — 


the  public  way  an  oval  fount 
Of  maible  sparkled  with  a  silver  spray 
Of  fiilling  nils,  ooUected  from  above. 
The  army  halted,  and  thdr  hollow  casernes 
Dipped  in  the  limpid  stream.    Behind  it  rose 
An  edifice,  composed  of  native  roots, 
And  oaken  trunks  of  knotted  girth  unwrought. 
Within  were  beds  of  moss.    Old  battered  arms 
Hung  fnmi  the  roof.    The  curious  chiefs  approach. 
These  wwds,  engraven  on  a  tablet  rude, 
Mcgistias  reads ;  the  rest  in  silence  hear : 
*  Yon  marble  fountain,  by  Oileus  placed, 
To  thirsty  lips  in  living  water  flows ; 
For  weary  steps  he  framed  this  cool  retreat ; 
A  gratefol  cfioing  here  to  rural  peace. 
His  dinted  shield,  his  helmet  he  resigned. 
0  passengnr !  if  boin  to  noble  deeds. 
Hum  woald'st  obtain  perpetual  grace  firom  Jove, 
Devote  thy  vigour  to  heroic  toils, 

'  And  thy  decline  to  hospitable  cares. 

I  Rest  hoe ;  then  seek  Oileus  in  his  vale.* 


In  the  'Athenais'  we  have  a  oontinnation  of  the 
same  classic  story  and  landscape.  The  following  is 
an  exquisite  desoiption  of  a  night  scene : — 

Silver  Phoebe  spreads 
A  light,  reposing  on  the  quiet  lake. 
Save  where  the  snowy  rival  of  her  hue, 
The  gliding  swan,  bddnd  him  leaves  a  trail 
In  luminous  vibration.    Lo !  an  isle 
Swells  on  the  surface.    Marble  structures  there 
New  gloss  of  beauty  borrow  from  the  moon 
To  deck  ihe  shore.    Now  silence  gently  yields 
To  measured  strokes  of  oais.    The  orange  groves^ 
In  ridi  profusion  round  the  fertile  verge. 
Impart  to  &nnin^  breezes  fresh  perfumes 
Exhaustlees,  visitmg  the  scene  with  sweets, 
Which  soften  even  Briareus;  but  the  son 
Of  Gobxyas,  heavy  with  devouring  care, 
Uncharmed,  unheeding  sits. 

The  scene  presented  by  the  shares  of  Salamia  on 
the  morning  of  the  battle  is  thus  strikingly  depicted. 
The  poet  gives  no  burst  of  enthusiasm  to  kindle  op 
his  page,  and  his  veniflcation  retains  most  of  its 
usual  hardneas  and  want  of  flow  and  cadence ;  yet 
the  assemblage  described  is  so  vast  and  magnificent, 
and  his  enumeration  is  so  varied,  that  the  picture 
carries  with  it  a  host  of  spirit-stirring  associations : — 

[^The  Armie$  at  Salamia.'] 

0  sun !  thou  o'er  Athenian  towers, 
The  citadel  and  fanes  in  ruin  huge. 
Dost,  rising  now,  illuminate  a  scene 
More  new,  more  wondrous  to  thy  piereing  eye 
Than  ever  time  disclosed.    Phaleron's  wave 
Presents  three  thousand  barks  in  pendants  rich ; 
Spectators,  clustering  like  Hymettian  bees. 
Hang  on  the  burdened  shrouds,  the  bending  yards, 
The  reeling  masts ;  the  whole  Cecropian  strand. 
Far  as  Eleusis,  seat  of  mystic  rites. 
Is  thronged  with  millions,  male  and  female  race, 
Of  Asia  and  of  Libya,  ranked  on  foot, 
On  horses,  camels,  cars.    Mgpleos  tall. 
Half  down  his  long  declivity,  where  spreads 
A  mossy  level,  on  a  throne  of  gold, 
Displays  the  king,  environed  by  his  court, 
In  oriental  pomp ;  the  hill  behind 
By  warriors  covered,  like  some  trophy  huge. 
Ascends  in  varied  arms  and  banners  clad ; 
Below  the  monarch's  feet  the  immortal  guard, 
Line  under  line,  erect  their  gaudy  spears ; 
The  arrangement,  shelving  downward  to  the  beach. 
Is  edged  by  chosen  horse.    With  blazing  steel 
Of  Attic  arms  enciroled,  firom  the  deep 
Psvttalia  lifts  her  surface  to  the  sight, 
Lixe  Ariadne's  heaven-bespangling  crown, 
A  wreath  of  stars ;  beyond,  in  dread  amy. 
The  Gredan  fleet,  four  hundred  galleys,  fill 
The  Salaminian  Straits ;  barbarian  prows 
In  two  divisions  point  to  either  mouth 
Six  hundred  brazen  beaks  of  tower-like  ships. 
Unwieldy  bulks ;  the  eently-swelling  soil 
Of  Salamis,  rich  island,  bounds  the  view. 
Along  her  silver-sanded  verge  arrayed. 
The  men-at-arms  exalt  their  naval  spears, 
Of  length  terrific.    All  the  tender  sex. 
Ranked  by  Timothea,  from  a  green  ascent. 
Look  down  in  beauteous  order  on  their  sires. 
Their  husbands,  lovers,  brothers,  sons,  prepared 
To  mount  the  rolling  deck.    The  younger  dames 
In  bridal  robes  are  dad ;  the  matrons  sage. 
In  solemn  raiment,  worn  on  sacred  days ; 
But  white  in  vesture,  like  their  maiden  breasts. 
Where  Zephyr  plays,  uplifting  with  his  breath 
The  loosely-waving  folds,  a  chosen  line 
Of  Attic  graces  in  the  front  is  placed ; 
From  ea<£  fair  head  the  tresses  fall,  entwined 
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With  newly-gathered  flowerets ;  chaplets  gay 
The  mowy  huid  Bostains ;  the  native  curU, 
O'ershading  half,  augment  their  powerfiil  charmB ; 
While  Venuii,  tempered  by  Minerva,  fills 
Their  eyes  with  ardour,  pointing  every  glance 
To  animate,  not  soften.    From  on  high 
Her  large  controlling  orbs  Timothea  rolls, 
Surx>a8sing  all  in  stature,  not  unlike 
In  majesty  of  shape  the  wife  of  Jove, 
Presiding  o'er  the  empyreal  fair. 

A  popular  Titality  has  been  awarded  to  a  ballad 
of  Glover's,  while  his  epics  have  sunk  into  obli- 
vion:— 


AdtfUrai  ffonei^t  OhM. 

[Written  on  the  taking  of  Carthagena  from  the  Bpanlafds, 

1739.] 

[The  can  of  Hosier,  which  is  here  to  pathetically  repre* 
MDted,  waa  briefly  this :— In  April  I796»  that  commander  was 
sent  with  a  strong  fleet  Into  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  to  block 
up  the  galleons  in  the  ports  of  that  country ;  or,  should  they 
presume  to  come  out,  to  seise  and  carry  them  into  England. 
He  aooordingiy  arrived  at  the  Bastimentos  near  Portobello ; 
but  being  restricted  by  his  orders  tmai  obejring  the  dictates  of 
his  courage,  lay  inactive  on  that  station  untU  he  became  the  jest 
of  the  Spaniards.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Carthagena^  and 
continued  cruising  in  those  seas  until  the  far  greater  part  of 
his  men  perished  deplorably  by  the  disoawrw  of  tiiat  unhealthy 
dimate.  This  brave  man,  seeing  his  best  ofBoers  and  men  thus 
di^  swept  away,  his  ships  exposed  to  inevitable  destruction, 
and  himsdf  made  the  sport  of  the  enemy,  is  aaid  to  have  died 
of  a  broken  heart] 

As  near  Portobello  Iving 

On  the  gentle-swelling  flood. 
At  midni^t,  with  streamers  flying. 

Our  triumphant  navy  rode ; 

There  while  Vernon  sat  all  glorious 

From  the  Spaniards'  late  defeat. 
And  his  crews,  with  shouts  victorious. 

Drank  success  to  Engluid's  fleet : 

On  a  sudden,  shrilly  sounding, 
Hideous  yells  and  shrieks  were  heard ; 

Then,  each  heart  with  fear  confounding, 
A  sad  troop  of  ghosts  appeared ; 

All  in  dreary  hammocks  shrouded. 
Which  for  winding-sheets  they  wore. 

And,  with  looks  by  sorrow  clouded. 
Frowning  on  that  hostile  shore. 

On  them  gleamed  the  moon's  wan  lustre. 

When  the  shade  of  Hosier  brave. 
His  pale  bands  were  seen  to  muster, 

Rising  from  their  watery  grave :    * 

O'er  the  glimmering  wave  he  hied  him. 
Where  the  Burford  reared  her  sail, 

With  three  thousand  ghosts  braide  him, 
And  in  groans  did  Vernon  hail. 

Heed,  oh,  heed  our  fatal  stoiy! 

I  am  Hosier's  injured  ghost ; 
You  who  now  have  purchased  glory 

At  this  place  where  I  was  lost : 

Though  in  Portobello's  ruin. 

You  now  triumph  free  from  fears. 

When  you  think  on  my  undoing. 
You  will  mix  your  joys  with  tears. 

See  these  mournful  spectres  sweeping 

Ghastly  o'er  this  hated  wave. 
Whose  wan  cheeks  are  stained  with  weeping ; 

These  were  English  captains  brave. 


Mark  those  numbers,  pale  and  horrid, 

Who  were  once  my  sailors  bold ; 
Lo !  each  hangs  his  drooping  forehead^ 

While  his  <U8mal  tale  is  told. 

I,  by  twenty  sail  attended. 

Did  this  Spanish  town  affiight ; 
Nothing  then  its  wealth  defended 

But  my  orders — not  to  fight  I 

Oh  I  that  in  this  rolling  ocean 

I  had  cast  them  with  disdain, 
And  obeyed  my  heart's  warm  motion^ 

To  have  quelled  the  pride  of  Spain  I 

For  resistance  I  could  fear  none ; 

But  with  twenty  ships  had  done 
What  thou,  brave  and  happy  Vernon, 

Hast  achieved  with  six  uone. 

Then  the  Bastimentos  never 

Had  our  foul  dishonour  seen. 
Nor  the  seas  the  sad  receiver 

Of  this  gallant  train  had  been. 

Thus,  like  thee,  proud  Spain  dismaying^ 

And  her  galleons  leading  home. 
Though  condemned  for  disobeying 

I  had  met  a  traitor's  doom : 

To  have  fallen,  my  country  crying, 
'  He  has  played  an  English  part,' 

Had  been  tetter  far  than  dying 
Of  a  grieved  and  broken  heart. 

Unrepining  at  thy  glory. 

Thy  successful  arms  we  hail ; 
But  remember  our  sad  story. 

And  let  Hosier's  wrongs  prevaiL 

Sent  in  this  foul  clime  to  languish. 
Think  what  thousands  fell  m  vain. 

Wasted  with  disease  and  anguish. 
Not  in  glorious  battle  slain. 

Hence  with  all  my  train  attending. 

From  their  oozy  tombs  below. 
Through  the  hoary  foam  ascending^ 

Here  I  feed  my  constant  wo. 

Here  the  Bastimentos  viewing, 

We  recall  our  shameful  doom. 
And,  our  plaintive  cries  renewing, 

Wander  through  the  midnight  gloom. 

O'er  these  waves  forever  mourning 

Shall  we  roam,  deprived  of  rest. 
If,  to  Britain's  shores  returning. 

You  neglect  my  just  request; 

After  this  proud  foe  subduing, 
When  your  patriot  friends  you  see. 

Think  on  vengeance  for  my  ruin. 
And  for  England — shamed  in  me. 

The  poets  who  follow  are  a  secondary  dass,  few 
of  whom  arc  now  noted  for  more  than  one  or  two  ' 
fkyourite  pieces. 


ROBERT  DODSLET. 

Robert  Dodrlbt  (1703-1764)  was  an  able  and 
spirited  publisher  of  his  day,  the  friend  of  literature  i 
and  of  literary  men.  He  projected  the  Ammd  /Z^ 
giMter^  in  which  Burke  was  engaged,  and  he  was  the 
first  to  collect  and  republish  the  *  Old  Eng^h  Plays,' 
which  form  the  foundation  of  our  national  drama. 
Dodsley  wrote  an  excellent  little  moral  treatise,  TV 
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at  Harrow  school,  where  he  continued  nearly  ten 
years,  and  became  an  accomplished  and  critical  clas- 
sical scholar.  He  did  not  confine  liimself  merely  to 
the  ancient  authors  usually  studied,  but  added  a 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  characters,  and  acquired 
sufficient  Hebrew  to  read  tlie  Psalms.  In  1764  he 
was  entered  of  University  college,  Oxford.  Here 
his  taste  for  oriental  literature  continued,  and  he 
engaged  a  native  of  Aleppo,  whom  he  had  discovered 
in  L^don,  to  act  as  his  preceptor.  He  also  assidu- 
ously perused  the  Greek  poets  and  liistorians.  In 
his  nineteenth  year,  Jones  accepted  an  offer  to  be 
private  tutor  to  liord  Althorp,  afterwards  Earl 
Spencer.  A  fellowship  at  Oxford  was  also  conferred 
upon  him,  and  thus  the  scholar  was  relieved  from 
the  fear  of  want,  and  enabled  to  pursue  liis  favou- 
rite and  unremitting  studies.  An  opportunity  of 
displaying  one  branch  of  his  acquirements  was 
afforded  in  1768.  The  king  of  Denmark  in  that 
year  visited  England,  and  brought  with  him  an 
eastern  manuscript,  containing  the  life  of  Nadir 
Shah,  which  he  wished  translated  into  French. 
Jones  executed  this  arduous  task,  being,  as  Lord 
Teignmoutli,  his  biographer,  remarks,  the  only  ori- 
ent^ scholar  in  England  adequate  to  the  performance. 
He  still  continued  in  the  noble  family  of  Spencer, 
and  in  1769  accompanied  his  pupil  to  the  continent 
Next  year,  feeling  anxious  to  attain  an  independent 
station  in  life,  he  entered  himself  a  student  of  the 
Temple,  and,  appl3ring  himself  with  his  characteristic 
ardour  to  his  new  profession,  he  contemplated  with 
pleasure  the  *  stately  edifice  of  the  laws  of  England,' 
and  mastered  their  most  imx>ortant  principles  and 
details.  In  1774  he  published  Commentaries  on 
Asiatic  Poetry y  but  finding  that  jurisprudence  was  a 
jealous  mistress,  and  would  not  admit  the  eastern 
muses  to  participate  in  his  attentions,  he  devoted 
himself  for  some  years  exclusively  to  his  legal 
studies.  A  patriotic  feeling  was  mingled  with  this 
resolution.  *  Had  I  lived  at  Rome  or  Athens,*  he 
said,  *  I  should  have  preferred  the  labours,  studies, 
and  dangers  of  their  orators  and  illustrious  citizens 
— connected  as  they  were  with  banishment  and  even 
death — ^to  the  groves  of  the  poets  or  the  gardens  of 
the  philosophers.  Here  I  adopt  the  same  resolution. 
The  constitution  of  England  is  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  that  of  Rome  or  Athens.'  Jones  now  practised 
at  the  bar,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Bankrupts.  In  1778,  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  speeches  of  Isaius,  in  causes  con- 
cerning the  law  of  succession  to  property  at  Athens, 
to  which  he  added  notes  and  a  commentary.  The 
stirring  events  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  were 
not  beheld  without  strong  interest  by  this  accom- 
plished scholar.  He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
American  war  and  to  the  slave  trade,  then  so  pre- 
valent, and  in  1781  he  produced  his  noble  Akaic 
Ode^  animated  by  the  purest  spirit  of  patriotism, 
and  a  high  strain  of  poetical  enthusiasm.  He  also 
joined  in  representing  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
a  reform  of  the  electoral  system  in  England.  But 
though  he  made  speeches  land  wrote  pamphlets  in 
favour  of  liberty  and  pure  government,  Jones  was 
no  party  man,  and  was  desirous,  he  said,  of  being 
transported  to  the  distance  of  five  thousand  leagues 
from  all  the  fatal  discord  of  contending  politicians. 
His  wishes  were  soon  accomplished.  He  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  at 
Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  and  the  honour  of  Imight- 
hood  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Dr  Shipley,  bishop  of  St  Asaph ;  and 
in  April  1783,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  he  em- 
barked for  India,  never  to  return.  Sir  William 
Jones  entered  upon  his  judicial  functions  with  all 
the  advantages  of  a  high  reputation,  unsullie<l  in- 


tegrity, disinterested  benevolence,  and  unwearied 
perseverance.  In  the  intervals  of  leisure  from 
his  duties,  he  directed  his  attention  to  scientific 
objects,  and  established  a  society  in  Calcutta  to  pro- 
mote inquiries  by  the  ingenious,  and  to  concentrate 
the  knowledge  to  be  collected  in  Asia.  In  1784,  his 
health  being  affected  by  the  climate  and  the  close- 
ness of  his  application,  he  made  a  tour  through 
variousparts  of  India,  in  the  course  of  wlilch  he 
wrote  Tm  Enchanted  Fruit,  or  Hindoo  Wife^  a  poeti- 
cal tale,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Gods  of  Greecej  Itafy^ 
and  Indict  He  also  studied  the  Sanscrit  language, 
being  unwilling  to  continue  at  the  mercy  of  ^ 
Pundits,  who  dealt  out  Hindoo  law  as  they  pleased. 
Some  translations  from  oriental  authors,  and  origi- 
nal poems  and  essays,  he  contributed  to  a  periodioid 
established  at  Calcutta,  entitled  The  Astatic  Mis^ 
cettany.  He  meditated  an  epic  poem  on  the  Dis- 
covery of  England  by  Brutus,  to  which  his  knowledge 
of  Hindoo  mythology  suggested  a  new  machinery, 
the  agency  of  Hindoo  deities.  To  soften  the  vioteooe 
of  the  fiction  into  harmony  with  probability*  the 
poet  conceived  the  future  comprehension  of  Hixido- 
stan  within  the  circle  of  British  dominion^  as  pfo- 
spectively  visible  in  the  age  of  Brutus,  to  the  guar- 
dian angels  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  This  gorgeous 
design  he  had  matured  so  far  as  to  write  the  argu- 
ments of  the  intended  books  of  his  epic,  but  the 
poem  itself  he  did  not  live  to  attempt  In  1789  Sir 
William  translated  an  ancient  Indian  drama,  Socoh' 
tahf  or  the  Fatal  Ring,  which  exhibits  a  picture  of 
Hindoo  manners  in  the  century  preceding  ^e  Chris- 
tian era.  He  engaged  to  compile  a  digest  of  Hindoo 
and  Mahometan  laws;  and  in  1794  he  translated 
the  Ordinances  of  Menu  or  the  Hindoo  system  of 
duties,  religious  and  civil.  His  motive  to  this  task, 
like  his  inducement  to  the  digest,  was  to  aid  ihe 
benevolent  intentions  of  our  legislature  in  securing 
to  the  natives,  in  a  qualified  degree,  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice  by  their  own  laws.  Eager  to  aooom- 
plish  his  digest,  Sir  William  Jones  remained  in 
India  after  tlie  delicate  health  of  Lady  Jones  com- 
pelled her  departure  in  December  1793.  He  pro- 
posed to  follow  her  in  the  ensuing  season,  but  in  April 
he  was  seized  with  infiammation  of  the  liver,  which 
terminated  fatally,  after  an  illness  of  one  week,  on  the 
27th  of  April  1794.  Every  honour  was  paid  to  his 
remains,  and  the  East  India  Company  erected  s 
monument  to  his  memory  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
The  attainments  of  Sir  William  Jones  were  so  pro- 
found and  various,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
he  had  comprised  them  in  his  short  life  of  forty- 
eight  years.  As  a  linguist  he  has  probably  never 
b(K!n  surpassed ;  for  his  knowledge  extended  to  a 
critical  study  of  the  literature  and  antiquities  of 
various  nations.  As  a  lawyer  he  had  attained  to  a 
liigh  rank  in  England,  and  he  was  the  Justinian  of 
India.  In  general  science  there  were  few  depar^ 
ments  of  which  he  was  ignorant:  in  chemktryt 
matlicmatics,  botany,  and  music,  he  was  equally  pro- 
ficient *  He  seems,'  says  his  biographer,  '  to  have 
acted  on  this  maxim,  that  whatever  had  been  at- 
tained was  attainable  by  him ;  and  he  was  never  ob- 
served to  overlook  or  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  accomplishments  or  to  his  knowledge. 
When  in  India,  his  studies  began  with  the  dawn; 
and  in  seasons  of  intermission  from  professional  duty* 
continued  throughout  the  day ;  meditation  retraced 
and  confirmed  what  reading  had  collected  or  inves- 
tigation discovered.  By  a  regular  applicatioo  of 
time  to  particular  occupations,  he  pursued  various 
objects  without  confusion ;  and  in  undertakings 
wliich  depended  on  his  individual  perseverance,  he 
was  never  deterred  by  difficulties  from  proceeding  to 
a  successful   termination.'     With  respect  to  the 
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SIB  WILLIAM  JOlfEi. 


dlTision  of  his  tiine.  Sir  William  Jones  hsd  written 
■  ;  in  India*  on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  the  following 


lines: — 


SirEdwcBrdCkHoe: 


i: 


I, 


Six  honn  in  sleep,  in  law's  grsTe  study  six. 
Four  spend  in  piayer — the  rest  on  nature  fix. 

lUUher: 

Seren  hours  to  law,  to  soothinff  slumber  sercn. 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  om  to  heaven.* 

The  poems  of  Sir  William  Jones  have  been  collected 
and  printed  in  two  small  volumes.  An  early  collec- 
tion was  paUished  by  himsdf,  dedicated  to  the 
Comitess  Spencer,  in  1772.  They  consist  of  a  few 
oTiginal  pieces  in  En^ish  and  Latin,  and  transla- 
tions from  Petrarch  and  Pindar;  paraphrases  of 
Turkish  and  Chinese  odes,  hymns  on  subjects  of 
Hindoo  mythology,  Indian  Tsles,  and  a  few  songs 
from  the  Persian.  Of  these  the  beautiftU  lyric  fW>m 
Hsiiz  is  the  most  valuable.  The  taste  of  Sir  William 
Jones  was  early  turned  towards  eastern  poetry,  in 
which  he  was  captivated  with  new  images,  expres- 
sions, and  allegories,  but  there  is  a  want  of  cbiaste- 
ness  and  simplicity  in  most  of  these  productions. 
The  name  of  their  illustrious  author  *  reflects  credit,' 
as  Campbell  remarks,  *on  poetiod  biography,  but 
his  seooiidazy  fiune  as  a  composer  shows  that  the 
palm  of  poetry  is  not  likely  to  be  won,  even  by 
great  gemos,  without  exdusive  devotion  to  the  pur- 
suit* 


An  OdCf  m  ImiiaUon  of  AUxmu, 

What  constitutes  a  state  f 
Not  hi^-iaised  battlement  or  laboured  mound, 

TUck  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Xot  dties  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned ; 

Not  bays  and  bros4>armed  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  stured  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No :  men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  oold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men  sdio  their  duties  know. 
Bat  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  state. 
And  sovereign  Law,  that  state's  collected  will. 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill ; 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown. 
The  fiend  Discretion  like  a  vapour  sinks, 

And  e*en  the  all-dazsling  Crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such  was  this  heaven-loved  isle. 
Than  Lesbos  fairer,  and  the  Cretan  shore! 

No  more  shall  Freedom  smile  t 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more  I 

Since  ail  must  life  resign, 
Those  sweet  rewards,  which  decomte  the  bmve, 

Tis  folly  to  decline, 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

•  As  regpecti  deep,  the  ozsmple  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  may  be 
added  to  that  of  Sir  WiUlam  lones,  for  the  great  novelist  has 
stated  that  be  required  seven  hours  of  total  uncoosciousDeBB  to 
fit  hfan  for  the  dutiea  of  the  daj. 


A  PenicEn  Song  ofHafa. 

Sweet  maid,  if  thou  would'st  charm  my  sight. 
And  bid  these  arms  thy  neck  enfold ; 
That  rosy  cheek,  that  lily  hand, 
Would  eive  thy  poet  more  delight 
Than  all  Bocara's  vaunted  gold. 
Than  all  the  gems  of  Samarcand. 

Boy,  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow. 
And  bid  thv  pensive  hf^  be  glad. 
Whatever  the  frowning  zealots  say : 
Tell  them,  their  Eden  cannot  show 
A  stream  so  clear  as  Rocnabad, 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  Mosellay. 

01  when  these  fair  perfidious  maids. 
Whose  eyes  our  secret  haunts  infest,. 
Their  dear  destructive  charms  display. 
Each  glance  my  tender  breast  invades, 
And  robs  my  wounded  soul  of  rest. 
As  Tartars  seize  their  destined  prey. 

In  vain  with  love  our  bosoms  glow : 
Can  all  our  tears,  can  all  our  sighs. 
New  lustre  to  those  charms  im^Mirt  1 
Can  cheeks,  where  living  roses  blow. 
Where  nature  spreads  her  richest  dyes, 
Require  the  borrowed  gloss  of  art  t 

Speak  not  of  fate :  ah  I  change  the  theme, 
Ajid  talk  of  odours,  talk  of  wine. 
Talk  of  the  flowers  that  round  us  bloom : 
'Tis  all  a  cloud,  'tis  all  a  dream ; 
To  love  and  joy  thy  thoughts  confine, 
Nor  hope  to  pierce  the  sacred  gloom. 

Beauty  hss  such  resistless  power. 
That  even  the  chaste  Egyptian  dame 
Sighed  for  the  blooming  Hebrew  boy : 
For  her  how  fatal  was  &e  hour. 
When  to  the  banks  of  Nilus  came 
A  youth  so  lovely  and  so  coy ! 

But  ah !  sweet  maid,  my  counsel  hear 
(Youth  should  attend  when  those  advise 
Whom  lone  experience  renders  sage)  : 
While  music  charms  the  ravished  ear ; 
While  sparkling  cups  delight  our  eyes. 
Be  gay,  and  scorn  the  frowns  of  age. 

What  cruel  answer  have  I  heard  1 
And  yet,  by  Heaven,  I  love  thee  still : 
Can  aught  be  cruel  from  thy  lip ! 
Yet  say,  how  fell  that  bitter  word 
From  lips  which  streams  of  sweetness  fill. 
Which  nought  but  drops  of  honey  sip ! 

Go  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay. 
Whose  accents  flow  with  artless  ease, 
Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung: 
Thy  notes  are  sweet,  the  damsels  say ; 
But  oh !  far  sweeter,  if  they  please 
The  nymph  for  whom  these  notes  are  sung  I 

The  Condvding  SaU^nce  of  Berheley't  Siri*  Imiiaied, 

Before  thy  mystic  altar,  heavenly  Truth, 
I  kneel  in  manhood  as  I  knelt  in  youth : 
Thus  let  mc  kneel,  till  this  dull  form  decay. 
And  life's  last  shade  be  brightened  bv  thy  ray : 
Then  shall  my  soul,  now  lost  in  clouds  below. 
Soar  without  bound,  without  consuming  glow.* 

*  The  foHowing  is  the  last  sentenoo  of  the  SIrls :— *  Do  that 
would  make  a  real  progress  In  knowledge  most  dedioate  his 
age  as  well  as  youth«  the  latter  growth  as  weO  as  the  first 
I  fruits,  at  the  altar  of  Truth.' 
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CYCLOP-ffiDIA  OF 


TO  1780. 


Tetrattio — From  the  Peman, 

On  patent  knees,  a  naked  new-bom  child, 
Weeping  thou  sat'st  while  all  around  thee  smiled  ; 
So  live,  that  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep, 
Calm  thou  mayst  smile,  while  all  around  thee  weep. 

FBANCIS  FAWK£8. 

Fbancis  Fawkes  (1721-1777)  translated  Ana- 
creon,  Sappho,  Bion,  and  other  classic  poets,  and 
wrote  some  pleasing  original  verses.  He  was  a 
dergjrman,  and  died  vicar  of  Hayes,  in  Kent  Fawkes 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Johnson  and  Warton; 
but,  however  classic  in  his  tastes  and  studies,  he 
seems,  like  Oldys,  to  have  relished  a  cup  of  English 
ale.  The  following  song  is  still,  and  will  always  be, 
a  favourite : — 


The  Brown  Jug. 

Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug  that  now  foams  with  mild  ale, 
(In  which  I  will  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  vale) 
Was  once  Toby  Fillpot,  a  thirsty  old  soul, 
As  e'er  drank  a  bottle,  or  fathomed  a  bowl ; 
In  bousing  about  'twas  his  praise  to  excel, 
And  among  jolly  topers  he  bore  off  the  bell. 

It  chanced  as  in  dog-days  he  sat  at  his  ease, 
In  his  flower-woven  arbour,  as  gay  as  you  please, 
With  a  friend  and  a  pipe  puffing  sorrows  awav. 
And  with  honest  old  stingo  was  soaking  his  clay, 
His  breath-doors  of  life  on  a  sudden  were  shut, 
And  he  died  full  as  big  as  a  Dorchester  butt. 

His  body  when  long  in  the  ground  it  had  lain, 

And  time  into  clay  had  resolved  it  again, 

A  potter  found  out  in  its  covert  so  snug. 

And  with  part  of  fafc  Toby  he  formed  this  brown  jug ; 

Now  sacred  to  friendship,  and  mirth,  and  mild  ale, 

So  here's  to  my  lovely  sweet  Nan  of  the  vale ! 

Johnson  acknowledged  that  *  Frank  Fawkes  had 
done  the  Odes  of  Aiucreon  very  finely.' 

WILLIAM  WHITEHEAD. 

William  Whitehead  (1715-1785)  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  poet-laureate,  after  it  had  been  re- 
fused by  Giay.  He  was  the  son  of  a  baker  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  distinguished  himself  at  Winchester 
school,  on  leaving  which  he  obtained  a  scholarship 
at  Clare-hall,  in  the  university  of  his  native  town. 
He  was  afterwards  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Jersey.  Whitehead  had  a  taste  for  the  drama,  and 
wrote  The  Roman  Father^  and  Creuscu,  two  indifferent 
plays.  After  he  had  received  his  appointment  as 
laureate,  he  was  attacked  by  Churchill  and  a  host 
of  inferior  satirists,  but  he  wisely  made  no  reply. 
In. the  family  of  Lord  Jersey  he  enjoyed  comfort 
and  happiness,  till  death,  at  seventy,  put  a  period 
to  his  inoffensive  life. 

Variety, 

[This  eaqr  and  pUyful  poem  opens  with  Ijhe  description  of  a 
rural  pair  of  ea^  fortune,  who  lire  much  apart  from  society.] 

Two  smiling  springs  had  waked  the  flowers 
That  paint  the  meads,  or  fringe  the  bowers, 
(Ye  lovers,  lend  your  wondering  ears. 
Who  count  by  months,  and  not  by  yean). 
Two  smiling  springs  had  chaplets  wove 
To  crown  their  solitude,  imd  love : 
When,  lo !  they  find,  they  can't  tell  how, 
Their  walks  are  not  so  pleasant  now. 
The  seasons  sure  were  changed ;  the  place 
Had,  somehow,  got  a  different  face, 


Some  blast  had  struck  the  cheerful  scene ; 
The  lawns,  the  woods  were  not  so  green. 
The  purling  rill,  which  murmured  by, 
And  once  was  liquid  harmony. 
Became  a  sluggish,  reedy  pool ; 
The  days  grewnot,  the  evenings  cool. 
The  moon,  with  all  the  starry  re^, 
Were  melancholy's  silent  tnun. 
And  then  the  tedious  winter  nieht — 
They  could  not  read  by  candle-light. 
Full  ofb,  unknowing  why  theydid. 
They  called  in  adventitious  aid. 
A  faithfhl  favourite  dog  ('twas  thus 
With  Tobit  and  Telemachus) 
Amused  their  steps ;  and  for  a  while 
They  viewed  his  gambols  with  a  smUe. 
The  kitten,  too,  was  comical, 
She  played  so  oddly  with  her  tail. 
Or  in  the  glass  was  pleased  to  find 
Another  cat,  and  peeped  behind. 

A  courteous  neighbour  at  the  door, 
Was  deemed  intrusive  noise  no  more. 
For  rural  visits,  now  and  then. 
Are  right,  as  men  must  live  vnth  men. 
Then  cousin  Jenny,  fresh  from  town, 
A  new  recruit,  a  dear  delight ! 
Made  many  a  heavy  hour  go  down, 
At  mom,  at  noon,  at  eve,  at  night : 
Sure  they  could  hear  her  jokes  for  ever. 
She  was  so  sprightly  and  so  clever! 

Yet  neighbours  were  not  quite  the  thing — 
What  joy,  alas !  could  converse  bring 
With  awkward  creatures  bred  at  home — 
The  dog  grew  dull,  or  troublesome, 
The  cat  had  spoiled  the  kitten's  merit, 
And,  with  her  youth,  had  lost  her  spirit 
And  jokes  repeated  o'er  and  o'er. 
Had  quite  exhausted  Jenny's  store. 
— ^*  And  then,  my  dear,  I  can't  abide 
This  always  sauntering  side  by  side.' 
'  Enough  I'  he  cries,  *the  reason^  plain : 
For  causes  never  rack  your  brain. 
Our  neighbours  are  like  other  folks ; 
Skip's  playful  tricks,  and  Jenny's  jokes, 
Are  still  delightful,  still  would  please, 
Were  we,  my  dear,  ourselves  at  ease. 
Look  round,  with  an  impartial  eye. 
On  yonder  fields,  on  vender  sky; 
The  azure  cope,  the  flowers  below. 
With  all  their  wonted  colours  glow  ; 
The  rill  still  murmurs ;  and  the  moon 
Shines,  as  she  did,  a  soifter  sun. 
No  change  has  made  the  seasons  fail, 
No  comet  brushed  us  with  his  tail. 
The  scene's  the  same,  the  same  the  weather— 
We  Uve,  my  dear,  too  mucA  together,' 

Agreed.    A  rich  old  uncle  dies. 
And  added  wealth  the  means  supplies. 
With  eager  haste  to  town  they  flew, 
Where  all  must  please,  for  all  was  new. 

Why  should  we  paint,  in  tedious  song. 
How  eveiy  day,  and  all  day  lon^, 
They  drove  at  first  with  curious  naste 
Through  Lud's  vast  town ;  or,  as  they  passed 
'Midst  risings,  fallings,  and  repairs 
Of  streets  on  streets,  and  squares  on  square^ 
Describe  how  strong  their  wonder  grew 
At  buildings — and  at  builders  tool    *    * 
When  Night  her  murlnr  pinions  spread, 
And  sober  folks  retire  to  bed. 
To  every  public  place  they  flew. 
Where  Jenny  told  them  who  was  who. 
Money  was  always  at  command. 
And  tripped  with  pleasure  hand  in  hand. 
Money  was  equipage,  was  show, 
Oallini's,  Almack's,  and  Soho ; 
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DE  JAim  GA4nio: 


The  ^paste  jKuiout  throogli  eierj  Tein 
Of  diitipation*B  hydra  reign.  * 

Suffice  it»  th*t  by  jiut  degrees 
Thej  reached  all  lieighti,  and  roae  with 
^or  beautj  wins  its  way  uncalled. 
And  readj  dupes  are  ne  er  black-balled.) 
Each  gambling  dame  she  knew,  and  he 
Knew  erexy  shark  of  quality ; 
From  the  graye  cautious  few  who  liTe 
On  thoughtless  youth,  and  liring  thriye. 
To  the  l^;^ht  trun  who  mimic  France, 
And  ^e  soft  sons  of  tumchalanee. 
While  Jenny,  now  no  more  of  use, 
Excuse  succeeding  to  excuse. 
Grew  piqued,  and  prudently  withdrew 
To  shilling  whist,  and  chicken  loo. 

Adyanoed  to  fashion's  wayering  head. 
They  now,  where  once  they  followed,  led ; 
Deyised  new  systems  of  delight, 
A-bed  all  day,  and  up  all  mght. 
In  diffident  circles  reigned  supreme ; 
Wiyes  copied  her,  and  husbands  him; 
Till  so  dtvmdy  life  ran  on. 
So  separate,  so  quite  JxmrUm^ 
That,  meeting  in  a  public  place. 
They  scarcely  knew  each  other's  face. 

At  last  they  met,  by  his  desire, 
A  Uie-^-Uu  across  the  fire ; 
Looked  in  each  other's  face  awhile. 
With  half  a  tear,  and  half  a  smile. 
The  ruddy  health,  which  wont  to  grace 
With  manly  glow  his  rural  face. 
Now  scarce  retained  its  faintest  streak. 
So  sallow  was  his  leathern  cheek. 
She,  lank  and  pale,  and  hollow-eyed. 
With  rouge  had  striyen  in  yain  to  hide 
What  once  was  beauty,  and  repair 
The  rapine  of  the  midnight  air. 

Silence  is  eloquence,  'tis  said. 
Both  wished  to  speak,  both  hung  the  head. 
At  length  it  bunt.    *  Tis  time,' he  cries, 
•  When  tired  of  folly,  to  be  wise. 
Are  you  too  tired  !* — then  checked  a  groan. 
She  wept  consent,  and  he  went  on : 

'  How  delicate  the  married  life  1 
You  loye  your  husband,  I  my  wife ; 
Not  eyen  satiety  could  tame. 
Nor  dissipation  quench  the  flame. 

True  to  the  bias  of  our  kind, 
'TIS  happiness  we  wish  to  find. 
In  rural  scenes  retired  we  sought 
In  yain  the  dear,  delicious  draught. 
Though  blest  wiUi  loye's  indulgent  store, 
We  found  we  wanted  something  mors. 
'TWAS  company,  twas  friends  to  share 
The  bliss  we  languished  to  declare ; 
^Twas  social  conyerse,  change  of  scene, 
To  soothe  the  sullen  hour  of  spleen  ; 
Short  absences  to  wake  desire. 
And  sweet  regrets  to  fan  the  fire. 

We  left  the  lonesome  place,  and  found, 
In  dissipation's  giddy  round, 
A  thousand  noyelties  to  wake 
The  springs  of  life,  and  not  to  break. 
As,  from  Uie  nest  not  wandering  far. 
In  light  excursions  through  the  ahr,  ' 
The  fathered  tenants  of  the  groye 
Around  in  mazy  circles  moye. 
Sip  the  cool  springs  that  murmuring  flow, 
Or  taste  the  blossom  on  the  bough  ; 
We  sported  freely  with  the  rest ; 
And  still,  retumiBg  to  the  nest. 
In  easy  mirth  we  (matted  o'er 
The  trifles  of  the  day  before. 

Bdiold  us  now,  dissolying  quite 
In  the  full  ocean  of  delight ; 


In  pleasures  eyeiy  hour  employ. 
Immersed  in  all  the  world  calls  joy ; 
Our  affluence  easing  the  expense 
Of  splendour  and  magnificence ; 
Our  company,  the  exalted  set 
Of  all  that's  gay,  and  all  that's  great: 
Nor  happy  yet  1  and  where's  the  wonder ! 
Wt  livty  my  dear^  too  tMnch  OMmderf 

The  moral  of  my  tale  is  this : 
Variety's  the  soul  of  bliss ; 
But  such  yariety  alone 
As  makes  our  home  the  more  our  own. 
As  from  the  heart's  impelling  power 
The  life-blood  pours  its  genial  store ; 
Though  taking  each  a  yarious  way. 
The  lurtiye  streams  meandering  play 
Through  eyeiy  artery,  eyery  yein, 
All  to  the  heart  return  again ; 
From  thence  resume  their  new  career^ 
But  still  return  and  centre  there ; 
So  real  happiness  below 
Must  from  the  heart  sincerely  flow ; 
Nor,  listening  to  the  syren's  song. 
Must  stray  too  far,  or  rest  too  long. 
All  human  pleasures  thither  tend ; 
Must  there  begin,  and  there  must  end ; 
Must  there  recruit  their  languid  force. 
And  gain  fresh  yigour  from  Dieir  source. 


DB  JAME8  ORAINOEB. 

Db  James  Gbaingeb  (1721-1 766)  was,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  seen  by  Mr  Prior,  the  bio- 
grapher  of  Grddsmith,  *  of  a  gentleman's  faoiily  in 
Cumberland.'  He  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh, 
was  in  the  army,  and,  on  the  peace,  established  him- 
self as  a  medicid  practitioner  in  London.  His  poem 
of  Solitutk  appeared  in  1755,  and  was  praised  by 
Johnson,  who  considered  Hie  opening  *  yery  noble.' 
Grainger  wrote  seyeral  other  pieces,  translated 
Tibullus,  and  was  a  critic  in  the  Monthly  Reyiew. 
In  1759  he  went  to  St  Christophers,  in  the  West 
Indies,  commenced  practising  as  a  physician,  and 
married  a  lady  of  fortune.  During  lus  residence 
there,  he  wrote  his  poem  of  the  Sugar-Cane^  which 
Shenstone  thought  capable  of  being  rendered  a  good 
poem ;  and  the  arguments  in  whidi,  Southey  says, 
are  '  ludicrously  flat  and  formaL'  One  point  is  cer- 
tainly ridiculous  enough ;  *  he  yery  poetically,'  says 
Campbell,  *  dignifies  the  poor  negroes  with  the  name 
of  •*  swains."' 


Grainger  died  in  the  West  Indies. 


OdeUiSdUyde. 

0  Solitude,  romantic  maid ! 
Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread. 
Or  haunt  the  desert's  trackless  gloom, 
Or  hoyer  o'er  the  yawning  tomb, 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide. 
Or  starting  from  yoisr  half-year's  sleep, 
From  Hecla  yiew  the  thawing  deep. 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmor's  marble  wastes  surrey. 
You,  recluse,  again,  I  woo, 
And  again  your  steps  pursue. 

Plumed  Conceit  himself  surveying. 
Folly  with  her  shadow  playing. 
Purse-proud,  elbowing  Insolence, 
Bloated  empiric,  puflled  Pretence, 
Noise  that  through  a  trumpet  speaks, 
Laughter  in  loud  peals  that  breaks, 
Intrusion  with  a  fopling's  face, 
(Ignorant  of  time  and  place), 
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Sparks  of  fire  Diasension  blowing, 
Ductile,  court-bred  Flatter/,  bowing, 
Restraint's  stiff  neck.  Grimace's  leer. 
Squint-eyed  Censure's  artful  sneer. 
Ambition's  buskins,  steeped  in  blood. 
Fly  thy  presence,  Solitude. 

Sage  Reflection,  bent  with  years. 
Conscious  Virtue  roid  of  fears. 
Muffled  Silence,  wood-nymph  shy. 
Meditation's  piercing  eye. 
Halcyon  I'eace  on  moss  reclined. 
Retrospect  that  scans  the  mind^ 
Wrapt  earth-gazing  Rererie, 
Blushing  artless  Modesty, 
Health  that  snuffs  the  morning  air. 
Full-eyed  Truth  with  bosom  bare. 
Inspiration,  Nature's  child. 
Seek  the  solitary  wild. 

You,  with  the  tragic  muse  retired. 

The  wise  Euripides  inspired ; 

You  taught  the  sadly-pleasing  air 

That  Athens  sayed  from  ruins  bare. 

You  gaye  the  Cean's  tears  to  flow. 

And  imlocked  the  springs  of  wo ; 

You  penned  what  exiled  Naso  thought. 

And  poured  the  melancholy  note. 

With  Petrarch  o'er  Vaucluse  you  strayed. 

When  death  snatched  his  long-loyed  maid ; 

You  taught  the  rocks  her  loss  to  mourn. 

Ye  strewed  with  flowers  her  yirgin  urn. 

And  late  in  Hagley  you  were  seen. 

With  bloodshot  eyes,  and  sombre  mien; 

Hymen  his  yellow  yestment  tore, 

Aijd  Dirge  a  wreath  of  cypress  wore. 

But  chief  your  own  the  solemn  lay 

That  wept  Narcissa  young  and  gay ; 

Darkness  clapped  her  sable  wing. 

While  you  touched  the  mournful  string ; 

Anguish  left  the  pathless  wild. 

Grim-faced  Melancholy  smiled. 

Drowsy  Midnight  ceased  to  yawn. 

The  starry  host  put  back  the  dawn ; 

Aside  their  harps  eyen  seraphs  flimg 

To  hear  thy  sweet  Complaint,  0  Young ! 

When  all  nature's'  hushed  asleep. 

Nor  Loye  nor  Guilt  their  yigils  keep. 

Soft  you  leaye  your  cayemed  den. 

And  wander  o'er  the  works  of  men ; 

But  when  Phosphor  brings  the  dawn 

By  her  dappled  coursers  drawn. 

Again  you  to  the  wild  retreat 

And  the  early  huntsman  meet, 

Where,  as  you  pensiye  pace  along, 

You  catch  the  distant  shepherd'^  song. 

Or  brush  from  herbs  the  pearly  dew. 

Or  the  rising  primrose  yiew. 

Deyotiou  lends  her  heayen-plumed  wingn. 

You  mount,  and  nature  with  you  sings. 

But  when  mid-day  feryours  glow, 

To  upland  airy  shades  you  go. 

Where  neycr  sunburnt  woodman  came. 

Nor  sportsman  chased  tllb  timid  game ; 

And  there  beneath  an  oak  reclined. 

With  drowsy  waterfalls  behind. 

You  sink  to  rest. 

Till  the  tuneful  bird  of  night 

From  the  neighbouring  poplar's  height, 

Wake  you  with  her  solemn  strain. 

And  teach  pleased  Echo  to  complain. 

With  you  roses  brighter  bloom. 
Sweeter  every  sweet  perfume ; 
Purer  every  fountain  flows. 
Stronger  every  wildling  grows. 
Let  those  toil  for  gold  who  please, 
Or  for  fame  renounce  their  case. 


What  is  &me !  an  empty  bubble. 
Gold !  a  transient  shining  trouble. 
Let  them  for  their  country  bleed. 
What  was  Sidney's,  Raleigh's  meed! 
Man's  not  worth  a  moment's  p*in. 
Base,  ungrateful,  fickle,  vain. 
Then  let  me,  sequestered  fieur, 
To  your  sibyl  grot  repair ; 
On  yon  hanging  cliff  it  stands. 
Scooped  by  nature's  salvage  hands, 
Bosomed  in  the  eloomy  shade 
Of  cypress  not  with  age  decayed. 
Where  the  owl  still-hooting  sits. 
Where  the  bat  incessant  flits. 
There  in  loftier  strains  I'll  sing 
Whence  the  changing  seasons  spring; 
Tell  how  storms  deform  the  skies. 
Whence  the  waves  subside  and  rise, 
Trace  the  comet's  blazing  tail. 
Weigh  the  planets  in  a  scale ; 
Bend,  great  God,  before  thy  shrine. 
The  boumless  macrocosm's  thine.      * 


JAXE8  MERRICK. 

James  Merrick  (1720-1766)  was  a  distingiiished 
classical  scholar,  and  tutor  to  Lord  North  at  Oxford. 
He  took  orders,  but  was  unable  to  do  duty,  from 
delicate  health.  Merrick  wrote  some  hymns,  sod 
attempted  a  version  of  the  psalms,  with  no  great 
success.  We  subjoin  an  amusing  and  instn^Te 
fiible  by  this  worthy  divine : — 

TTie  Chameleon. 

Oft  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark. 
With  eyes  that  hardly  served  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainst  a  post ; 
Yet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  been. 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen. 
Returning  from  his  finished  tour. 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before ; 
^Vhatever  word  you  chance  to  drop. 
The  travelled  fool  your  mouth  will  stop : 

*  Sir,  if  my  judgment  you'll  allow — 
I've  seen— and  sure  I  ought  to  know.' — 
So  begs  you'd  pay  a  due  submission, 
And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 

Two  travellers  of  such  a  cast. 
As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  passed. 
And  on  their  way,  in  friendly  chat, 
Now  talked  of  this,  and  then  of  that ; 
Discoursed  awhile,  'mongst  other  matter, 
Of  the  Chameleon's  form  and  nature. 
'  A  stranger  animal,'  cries  one, 

*  Sure  never  lived  beneath  the  sun  : 
A  lizard's  body  lean  and  long, 

A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  tongue. 
Its  foot  with  triple  claw  disjoined  ; 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  ! 
How  slow  its  pace  !  and  then  its  hue — 
Who  ever  saw  so  fine  a  blue  !* 

*  Hold  there,'  the  other  quick  replieti, 
"Tis  green,  I  saw  it  with  tnese  eyes. 
As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay. 

And  warmed  it  in  the  sunny  ray  ; 
Stretched  at  its  ease  the  beast  I  viewed. 
And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food.' 

*  I've  seen  it,  sir,  as  well  as  you. 
And  must  again  aflirm  it  blue  ; 
At  leisure  I  the  beast  surveyed 
Extended  in  the  cooling  shade.' 

*  *Ti8  green,  'tis  green,  sir,  I  assure  ye.* 

*  Green  !'  cries  the  other  in  a  fury  : 
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r,  >ir,  d'ye  think  I'm  loat  mj  ejn  I' 

m  DO  gmt  loat,'  the  friend  icpliu  ; 

if  thej  Bin}:!  sene  jou  thiu, 

1  find  them  bat  of  little  uk.' 

high  >t  lut  the  contest  idm, 

woids  the;  klmnt  ome  to  blowi: 

1  luckil;  cmme  b;  a  third  ; 

m  the  queition  thej  referrcd  : 

b^ed  Wd  tell  than,  if  he  knev, 

h<r  the  thing  ww  gnen  ar  blue. 

!»,'  criee  the  umpire, '  ceuc  your  pother ; 

gbt  the  uiim&l  U«t  uiiht, 
riewed  it  o'er  bj  cindle-light  j 
-ked  it  welt,  'tints  Mack  u  jet— 
itare— but  Bin,  I'te  got  it  jet, 
cvi  produce  it.'— 'Pr»y,  «ir,  do  ; 
tj  mv  life  the  thing  ii  blue.' 

I'll  beBwora,  that  when  jou'Tcieen 
eptile,  joull  pronounce  him  green.' 
'ell,  then,  tt  once  to  eue  the  doubt,' 
es  the  man,  '  I'll  tum  him  out ; 
wheu  before  your  eyes  I've  eet  him, 
1  don't  find  him  black,  I'll  eat  him.' 

■aid  ;  and  full  before  their  li^jht 
iced  the  beast,  and  lo  !— 'twas  white. 
■tared,  the  man  looked  wondroui  wi»o — 
children,'  the  Chameleon  cries, 
I  fii«  the  creature  found  a  tongue) 
L  all  an  right,  and  all  arc  wnmg ; 
1  next  you  talk  of  what  you  Tiew, 
t  othen  nee  as  well  as  you : 
ifonder  if  you  find  that  none 
n  jour  eye-sight  to  his  own.' 


5coTr  {ir3t>-1783)  WM  our  only  Quaker 
Bernanl  Barton  graced  the  order  with  - 
anicL    Scott  waa  the  ion  of  a  dnper  i 


piecea,  of  mediocre  merit    Tho  following  atar 
haTe  been  dictated  b;r  teal  feeling,  ••  well  aa  Qnaker 
principle : — 

[Ode  tm  Smring  Ae  Drum.] 
I  hate  that  drum')  discordant  louDd, 
Parading  tound,  and  round,  and  round : 
To  thoughtlen  youth  it  pleasure  yield*. 
And  lures  from  cities  and  from  fields, 
To  sell  their  liberty  for  ehanns 
Of  tawdry  lace,  and  glittering  arms  ; 
And  when  Ambition^  Toice  commands. 
To  match,  and  fight,  and  &11  in  fonigu  land*. 
I  hate  that  druni'i  discordant  sound, 
Panding  round,  and  round,  and  round : 
To  me  it  talks  of  tara^  plains. 
And  burning  towns,  and  ruined  swuns. 
And  mangled  limbs,  and  dying  groans. 
And  widows'  tears,  and  orphans'  moaui  ; 
And  all  that  misery's  hand  beatows 
To  fill  the  catalogue  of  human  woes. 


1JJA>  Oldts  (1696-1761)  was  a  lealotu 

rary  antiquarjr,  and   Norroy  King-at-Arma.     Uo 

wrote  a  lifb  A  Raleigh,  and  assisted  GTciy  author 

booktellcr  who  required  a  leaf  from  his  volumin- 

a  coUectioni.    His  obacore  diligence  amasacd  T>ri- 

■  inteiesting  particular!  of  literary  hiatory.    Hie  | 

foUowing  eiqnisito  little  Anacreontic  waa  from  the  i 

pen  of  Oldya,  who  oceaaionally  indnlged  in  deep 

potatiMii  of  ale,  for  which  he  waa  caricatured  by  hia  i 

biend  and  brother  antiquary,  Grose: — 

r,  vtade  Erlempore  iy  a  GtHtUman,  oceatiaud  fry  ' 
a  FlgDruMigovtiifkuOi^of  AU. 
Busy,  curions,  thirsty  fly. 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  as  1 ; 
Freely  welcome  to  ray  cup, 
Could'it  thou  sip  and  sip  it  up. 
Make  the  most  of  life  you  may, 
Life  is  short,  and  wean  away. 
Both  alike  are  mine  and  thine. 
Hastening  quick  to  their  decline  : 
Thine's  a  summer,  mine  no  more. 
Though  repeated  lo  threescore  ; 
Threescore  summers,  when  they're  gone. 
Will  appear  as  short  as  one.* 


who  retired  to  Amwcll.  in  Ilertfordsliirc, 
the  poet  spent  his  days,  improving  hi*  gar- 
groundi.     He  pnblubed  acreral  poetical 


JOBH     CUNNIKDIIAM     (1730-1773).   tllO     S 

wine-coopcT  in  Dublin,  was  a  respectable  ai 
performed  aeveral  years  in  Diggei's  company,  Edin- 
burgh. In  his  latter  years  ho  resided  in  Newcaatle- 
on-Tync.  in  the  house  of  a  '  generous  printer,' 
hospitality  for  some  time  siyiported  the  poet.  Con- 
ningham's  pieces  arc  full  of  pastoral  simplicity  and 
lyrical  melody.  He  aiiqed  at  nothing  high,  and 
•cldom  (ailed. 

Syng — May-Eve,  or  Kale  qfAbmtrat. 
The  silrer  moon's  enamoured  beam. 
Steals  softly  through  the  i  '  ' 
*■'   "       rinding 
light. 
1  ■  Sdcvt  Cdkctloa  of  Bnillsh 


inn  lyrle  of  the  nld  anllriDsir  with  pcnctl  m 
(In.  In  blsI.<ae*WTltlaln  FrisnTCnn  " 
his  cefaood  Ksuc  of  OUys*!  (haunts  sad  CI 
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To  beds  of  state  go,  balmy  sleep, 
(Tis  where  youVe  seldom  been,) 

May's  Tinl  while  the  shepherds  keep 
With  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Upon  the  green  the  rirgins  wait, 

In  rosy  chaplets  gay, 
Till  mom  unbars  her  golden  gate. 

And  giyes  the  promised  May. 
Methinks  I  hear  the  maids  declare, 

The  promised  May,  when  seen. 
Not  half  so  fragrant,  half  so  fair, 

As  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Strike  up  the  tabor's  boldest  notes, 

We'll  rouse  the  nodding  grore ; 
The  nested  birds  shall  raise  their  throat?. 

And  hail  the  maid  I  lore. 
And  see — the  matin  lark  mistakes. 

He  quits  the  tufted  green : 
Fond  bird!  'tis  not  the  morning  breaks, 

'TIS  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Now  lightsome  o'er  the  level  mead. 

Where  midnight  fairies  rore, 
Like  them  the  jocund  dance  well  lead. 

Or  time  the  reed  to  lore: 
For  see,  the  rosy  May  draws  nigh ; 

She  claims  a  virgin  queen ; 
And  hark!  the  happy  snepherds  ciy, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

OmterUf  a  Pastoral. 

O'er  moorlands  and  mountains,  rude,  barren,  and  bare. 

As  wildered  and  wearied  I  roam, 
A  gentle  young  shepherdess  sees  niy  despair, 

And  leads  me  o'er  lawns  to  her  home. 
Yellow  sheaves  from    rich  Ceres  her  cottage  had 
crowned. 

Green  rushes  were  strewed  on  her  floor, 
Her  casement  sweet  woodbines  crept  wantonly  round. 

And  decked  the  sod  seats  at  her  door. 

We  sat  ourselves  down  to  a  cooling  repast. 

Fresh  fruits,  and  she  culled  me  the  best ; 
While  thrown  from  my  guard  by  some  glances  she 
cast, 

Love  slily  stole  into  my  breast! 
I  told  my  soft  wishes ;  she  sweetly  replied 

(Ye  virgins,  her  voice  was  divine !) 
I've  rich  ones  rejected,  and  great  ones  denied. 

But  take  me  fond  shepherd — I'm  thine. 

Her  air  was  so  modest,  her  aspect  so  meek. 

So  simple,  yet  sweet  were  her  charms  1 
I  kissed  the  ripe  roses  that  flowed  on  her  cheek. 

And  locked  the  loved  maid  in  my  arms. 
Now  jocund  together  we  tend  a  few  sheep. 

And  if,  by  yon  prattler,  the  stream. 
Reclined  on  her  bosom,  I  sink  into  sleep. 

Her  image  still  softcois  my  dream. 

Together  we  ranee  o'er  the  slow-rising  hills. 

Delighted  with  pastoral  views. 
Or  rest  on  the  rock  whence  the  streamlet  distils. 

And  point  out  new  themes  for  my  muse. 
To  pomp  or  proud  titles  she  ne'er  did  aspire. 

The  damsel's  of  humble  descent ; 
The  cottager  Peace  is  well-known  for  her  sire. 

And  shepherds  have  named  her  Content. 


NATHANIEL  COTTON. 

Nathaniel  Cotton  (1721-1788),  wrote  Viaimu 
in  Ferse,  for  children,  and  a  Yolume  of  poetical 
Mitcdianiet.  He  followed  the  medical  profession  in 
8t  Albanf,  and  was  diitiogaidied  for  his  skill  in  the 


treatment  of  cases  of  insanity.  Cowper,  his  p 
beEurs  evidence  to  his  *  well-known  homanil 
sweetness  oi  temper.' 

TheFirtdde. 

Dear  Chloe,  while  the  busy  crowd. 
The  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud. 

In  folly's  maze  advance ; 
Though  singularity  and  pride 
Be  caJled  our  choice,  weul  step  anide. 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world  we'll  oft  retire 
To  our  own  family  and  fire. 

Where  love  our  hours  employs  ; 
No  noisy  neighbour  enters  here ; 
Nor  intermeddling  stranger  near. 

To  spoil  our  heartfelt  joys. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize. 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies ; 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam : 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow ; 
From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow. 

And  that  dear  hut — our  home. 
Of  rest  was  Noah's  dove  bereft. 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  safe  retreat,  the  ark ; 
Giving  her  vain  excursion  o'er. 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

Explored  the  sacred  bark. 

Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  powen 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours. 

By  sweet  expenence  know. 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood. 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  paradise  below. 

Our  babes  shall  richest  comforts  bring ; 
If  tutored  right,  they'll  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise : 
Well  form  their  minds,  with  studious  can 
To  all  that's  manly,  good,  and  fair. 

And  train  them  for  the  skies. 

While  they  our  wisest  hours  engage. 
They'll  joy  our  youth,  support  our  age. 

And  crown  our  hoary  hairs : 
They'll  grow  in  virtue  every  day ; 
And  thus  our  fondest  lov&<  repay. 

And  recompense  our  cares. 

No  borrowed  joys,  they're  all  our  own. 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown. 

Or  by  the  world  forgot : 
Monarchs!  we  envy  not  your  state  ; 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  great, 

And  bless  our  humbler  lot. 

Our  portion  is  not  large,  indeed  ; 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need ! 

For  nature's  calls  are  few: 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies. 
To  want  no  more  than  may  suffice. 

And  make  that  little  do. 

We'll  therefore  relish  with  content 
Whate'er  kind  Providence  has  sent. 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  power ; 
For,  if  our  stock  be  very  small, 
'Tis  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all. 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour. 

To  be  resigned  when  ills  betide. 
Patient  when  favours  are  denied. 

And  pleased  with  favours  given  ; 
Dear  Chloe,  this  is  wisdom's  part ; 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart. 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  heaven. 

i: 
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I  freely  will  own  I  the  muffins  preferred 
To  all  the  genteel  conrersation  I  heard.  > 

E'en  thou^  I'd  Uie  honour  of  Bitting  between 
My  Lady  Stuff-damask  and  Peggy  Moreen, 
Who  both  flew  to  Bath  in  the  nightly  machine. 
Cries  Peggy,  'This  place  is  enchuitingl^  pretty ; 
We  nerer  can  see  such  a  thing  in  the  city. 
You  may  spend  all  your  lifetime  in  Cateaton  Street, 
And  neyer  so  civil  a  gentleman  meet ; 
You  may  talk  what  you  please ;  you  may  search  Lon- 
don throu^ ; 
You  may  go  to  Carlisle's,  and  to  Almanac's  too ; 
And  I'll  giro  you  my  head  if  you  find  such  a  host. 
For  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  butter,  and  toast: 
How  he  welcomes  at  once  all  the  world  and  his  wife. 
And  how  ciril  to  folk  he  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  f 
'  Iliese  horns,'  cries  my  ladv, '  so  tickle  one's  car, 
Lard !  what  would  I  giro  that  Sir  Simon  was  here ! 
To  the  next  public  breakfast  Sir  Simon  shall  go. 
For  I  find  here  are  folks  one  may  venture  to  Imow : 
Sir  Simon  would  gladly  his  lordship  attend, 
And  my  lord  would  be  pleased  with  so  cheerful  a 
friend.' 
So  when  we  had  wasted  more  bread  at  a  breakfast 
Than  the  poor  of  our  pariah  have  ate  for  this  week  past, 
I  saw,  all  at  once,  a  prodigious  great  thronf 
Come  bustling,  and  rustling,  and  jostling  along ; 
For  his  lordship  was  pleased  that  the  company  now 
To  my  Lady  Bunbutter  should  curtsy  and  bow ; 
And  my  lady  was  pleased  too,  and  seemed  rastly  proud 
At  once  to  receive  all  the  thanks  of  a  crowd. 
And  when,  like  Chaldeans,  we  all  had  adored 
This  beautiful  image  set  up  by  my  lord. 
Some  few  insignificant  folk  went  away. 
Just  to  follow  the  employments  and  calls  of  the  day; 
But  those  who  knew  better  their  time  how  to  spend. 
The  fiddling  and  dancing  all  chose  to  attend. 
Miss  Clunch  and  Sir  Toby  performed  a  cotillon. 
Just  the  same  as  our  Susan  and  Bob  the  postilion ; 
All  the  while  her  mamma  was  expressing  her  joy, 
That  her  daughter  the  morning  so  well  could  employ. 
Now,  why  ^ould  the  Muse,  my  dear  mother,  relate 
The  misfortunes  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  great ! 
As  homeward  we  came — 'tis  with  sorrow  you'll  hear 
What  a  dreadful  disaster  attended  the  peer ; 
For  whether  some  envious  god  had  decreed 
That  a  Naiad  should  long  to  ennoble  her  breed ; 
Or  whether  his  lordship  was  charmed  to  behold 
His  face  in  the  stream,  like  Narcissus  of  old ; 
In  handing  old  Lady  Comefidget  and  daughter. 
This  obsequious  lord  tumbled  into  the  water ; 
But  a  nymph  of  the  flood  brought  him  safe  to  the  boat, 
And  I  left  all  the  ladies  a-cleaning  his  coat. 


MRS  TUBALE. 

Mrs  Thralb  (afterwards  Mrs  Piozzi),  who  lived 
for  many  years  in  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
Dr  Johnson,  is  authoress  of  an  interesting  little 
moral  poem,  The  Three  Warnings^  which  is  so 
superior  to  her  other  compositions,  that  it  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  partly  written,  or  at  least 
corrected,  by  Johnson.  This  lady  was  a  native  of 
Wales,  being  bom  at  Bodville,  in  Cacmanronshirc, 
in  1740.  La  1764  she  was  married  to  Mr  Henry 
Thrale,  an  eminent  brewer,  who  had  taste  enough 
to  appreciate  the  rich  and  varied  conversation  of 
Johnson,  and  whose  hospitality  and  wealth  afforded 
the  great  moralist  an  asylum  in  his  house.  After 
the  death  of  this  excellent  man,  his  widow  married 
Sigpor  Piozzi,  an  Italian  music -master,  a  step 
which  Johnson  never  could  forgive.  The  lively 
lady  proceeded  with  her  husband  on  a  continental 
tour,  and  they  took  up  their  abode  for  some  time  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ama    She  afterwards  published 


a  volume  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  cntitied  The 
rence  MuceBany,  and  afforded  a  subject  foi 
satire  of  Gifford,  whose  *  Baviad  and  Msviad 
written  to  lash  the  Delia  Cruscan  songsters 
whom  Mrs  Piozzi  was  associated.  The  Anec 
and  Letters  of  Dr  Johnson,  by  Mrs  Piozzi,  ar 
only  valuable  works  which  proceeded  from  hei 
She  was  a  minute  and  clever  observer  of  mei 
manners,  but  deficient  in  judgment,  and  not  ] 
cular  as  to  the  accuracy  of  her  relations. 
Piozzi  died  at  Clifton  in  1822. 

The  Three  Wamingi, 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground ; 
'Twas  therefore  said  by  ancient  sages. 

That  love  of  life  increased  with  years 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages. 
When  pains  grow  sharp,  and  sickness  rages. 

The  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 
This  great  affection  to  believe. 
Which  all  confess,  but  few  perceive, 
If  old  assertions  can't  prevail. 
Be  pleased  to  hear  a  modem  tale. 

When  sports  went  round,  and  all  were  gay. 
On  neighbour  Dodson's  wedding-day. 
Death  called  aside  the  jocund  groom 
With  him  into  another  room. 
And  looking  grave — *  You  must,'  says  he, 
'  Quit  your  sweet  bride,  and  come  with  me.* 
'  With  you !  and  quit  my  Susan's  side  ! 
With  you  I'  the  hapless  husband  cried ; 
'  Young  as  I  am,  'tis  monstrous  hard ! 
Besides,  in  truth,  I'm  not  prepared : 
My  thoughts  on  other  matters  go ; 
This  is  my  wedding-day,  you  know.' 

What  more  he  urged  I  have  not  heard. 

His  reasons  could  not  well  be  stronger; 
So  death  the  poor  delinquent  spared. 

And  left  to  live  a  little  longer. 
Yet  calling  up  a  serious  look. 
His  hour-^ass  trembled  while  he  spok^— 
*  Neighbour,'  he  said,  *  farewell  I  no  more 
Shair  Death  disturb  your  mirthful  hour : 
And  farther,  to  avoid  all  blame 
Of  cruelty  upon  my  name. 
To  give  you  time  for  preparation. 
And  fit  you  for  your  future  station. 
Three  several  warnings  you  shall  have, 
Before  you're  summoned  to  the  grave ; 
Willing  for  once  I'll  quit  my  prey. 

And  grant  a  kind  reprieve ; 
In  hopes  you'll  have  no  more  to  say ; 
But,  when  I  call  again  this  way. 

Well  pleased  the  world  will  leave.* 
To  these  conditions  both  consented. 
And  parted  perfectly  contented. 

What  next  the  hero  of  our  taJc  befell. 
How  long  he  lived,  how  wise,  how  well. 
How  roundly  he  pursued  his  course. 
And  smoked  his  pipe,  and  stroked  his  horse. 

The  willing  muse  shall  tell : 
He  chaffered,  then  he  bought  and  sold. 
Nor  once  perceived  his  growing  old. 

Nor  thought  of  Death  as  near : 
His  friends  not  false,  his  wife  no  shrew. 
Many  his  gains,  his  children  few. 

He  passed  his  hours  in  peace. 
But  while  he  viewed  his  wealth  increase. 
While  thus  along  life's  dusty  road. 
The  beaten  track  content  he  trod. 
Old  Time,  whose  haste  no  mortal  sparos, 
Uncalled,  unheeded,  unawares. 

Brought  on  his  eightieth  year. 
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And  noir,  one  night,  in  miuing  mood, 

Aa  all  alone  he  aate, 
Hm  iinii«loome  meaaenger  of  Fate 

Onee  more  before  him  stood. 

Half-killed  with  anger  and  suiprise, 
'  So  soon  retomed !'  old  Dodson  cries. 
'  So  soon  d'ye  call  it  V  Death  replies : 
'  Soreijr,  my  friend,  yoa're  bat  in  jest ! 

Since  I  was  here  wfore 
Til  nz-and-thirty  years  at  least, 

And  yon  are  now  fourscore.' 

'  So  much  the  worse,'  the  down  rejoined ; 
'  To  spare  the  aged  would  be  kind : 
However,  see  Tour  search  be  legal ; 
And  your  authority — ^is't  regal ! 
Else  you  are  come  on  a  fool's  errand. 
With  bat  a  secretaiy's  wairant.* 
Beside,  you  promised  me  Three  Warnings, 
Which  I  haye  looked  for  nights  and  mornings  ; 
Bat  for  that  loes  of  time  and  ease, 
I  can  reooTer  damages.' 

*  I  know,'  cries  Death,  *  that  at  the  best, 
I  seldom  am  a  welcome  guest ; 
But  don't  be  captious,  friend,  at  least ; 
I  Htae  thooght  you'd  still  be  able 
To  stomp  amrat  your  farm  and  stable : 
Your  yean  have  run  to  a  great  length ; 
I  wish  yoa  joy,  though,  of  your  strength  1' 

*  Hold,*  saTS  the  farmer, '  not  so  fast ! 
I  haTe  been  lame  these  four  years  past.' 

*  And  no  great  wonder,'  DetAh.  replies : 

*  Howefer,  you  still  keep  your  eyes ; 
And  sure  to  see  one's  lores  and  friends, 
For  legs  and  arms  would  make  amends.' 

*  Perlu^M,'  says  Dodson, '  so  it  might, 
Bot  latterly  I're  lost  my  sight.' 

'  This  is  a  shocking  tale,^ti8  true ; 
But  still  there's  comfort  left  for  you : 
Each  striTes  your  sadness  to  amuse ; 
I  warrant  yon  bear  all  the  news.' 

'  There's  none,'  cries  he ;  '  and  if  there  were, 
I'm  grown  so  deaf,  I  could  not  hear.' 

*  Kay,  then,'  the  spectre  stem  rejoined. 
These  are  unjostifiable  yearning ; 

If  yoa  are  lame,  and  deaf,  and  blind, 

lou're  had  your  Three  sufficient  Warnings; 
So  eome  along,  no  more  well  part ;' 
He  said,  and  touched  him  witn  his  dart. 
And  now  Old  Dodson,  turning  pale. 
Yields  to  his  fiite — so  ends  my  tale. 

THOMAS  M088. 

Hie  Bet.  Thomas  Moss,  who  died  in  1808,  minis- 
ter of  Brieriy  Hill,  and  of  Trentham,  in  Staffordshire, 
puhtished  anonymously,  in  1769,  a  collection  of  mis- 
cdhoeoiu  poems,  forming  a  thin  quarto,  which  he 
had  printed  at  Wclverhunpton.  One  piece  was 
copied  by  Doddey  into  his  '  Annual  Kegister,'  and 
from  thence  has  been  transferred  (different  persons 
being  assigned  as  the  author)  into  almost  every 
periodical  and  collection  of  fiigitiye  verses.  This 
poem  is  entitled  The  Beggar  (sometimes  called  The 
Beggtu't  Petitum)^  and  contains  much  pathetic  and 
nataral  sentinlent  finely  expressed. 

I^  Beggar. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man  I 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door. 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span. 

Oh  I  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 

*  Aa  iDmion  to  the  fltetsl  wsrrant  used  sgalnst  Wflkas, 
which  wit  the  eaveof  so  mueh  oootention  In  Its  day. 


These  tattered  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak. 
These  hoaiy  locks  proclaim  my  lengthened  years ; 

And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief-worn  cheek. 
Has  been  the  channel  to  a  stream  of  tears. 

Yon  house,  erected  on  the  rising  ground. 
With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  from  my  road. 

For  plenty  there  a  residence  has  found, 
And  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 

(Hard  is  the  fiite  of  the  infirm  and  poorl) 
Here  craving  for  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 

A  pampered  menial  forced  me  from  the  door, 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  a  humbler  shed. 

Oh  I  take  me  to  your  hoKpitable  dome. 
Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  cold  ! 

Short  is  my  passage  to  the  friendlv  tomb. 
For  I  am  poor,  and  miserably  old. 

Should  I  reveal  the  source  of  every  grief. 
If  soft  hutoanity  e'er  touched  your  breast. 

Your  hands  would  not  withhold  the  kind  relief. 
And  tears  of  pity  could  not  be  repressed. 

Heaven  sends  misfortunes — ^why  should  we  repine  t 
'TIS  Heaven  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you,  see : 

And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  mine, 
The  child  of  sorrow,  and  of  miseiy. 

A  little  (aim  was  my  paternal  lot, 

Then,  like  the  lark,  I  sprightly  hailed  the  mom ; 
But  ah  1  oppression  forced  me  from  my  cot ; 

My  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was  my  com. 

My  daughter — once  the  comfort  of  my  age ! 

Lured  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home. 
Is  cast,  abandoned,  on  the  world's  wide  stage. 

And  doomed  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wife — sweet  soother  of  my  care! 

Strack  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stem  decree. 
Fell — ^lingering  fell,  a  victim  to  despair. 

And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man  I 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  home  him  to  your  door. 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span. 

Oh  I  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 


SCOTTISH   POETS. 

Though  most  Scottish  authors  at  this  time — ^as 
Thomson,  Mallet,  Hamilton,  and  Beattie— composed 
in  the  English  language,  a  few,  stimulated  by  the 
success  of  Allan  Ramsay,  cultivated  their  native 
tongue  with  considerable  success.  The  popularity 
of  Ramsay's  *  Tea-Table  Miscellany'  led  to  other 
collections  and  to  new  contributions  to  Scottish 
song.  In  1751  appeared  *  Yair's  Charmer,'  and  in 
1769  David  Herd  published  a  more  complete  collec- 
tion of  '  Scottish  Songs  and  Ballads,'  which  he  re- 
printed, with  additions,  in  1776. 

ALBXAMDEB  ROSS. 

Alexahdeb  Roes,  a  schoolmaster  in  Lochlee,  in 
Angus,  when  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  in  1768 
puUished  at  Aberdeen,  by  the  advice  of  Dr  Beattie, 
a  volume  entitled  Hdenore^  or  the  Forhmate  Shep* 
herdest,  a  Pastoral  Tale  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  to 
whach  are  added  a  few  Songs  bg  the  Author.  Boss 
was  a  good  descriptive  poet,  and  some  of  his  songs 
—as  Woo'd,  and  Married,  and  a\  The  Boch  and  Oe 
Wee  Piekle  roH>— are  still  popular  in  Scotland.  Being 
chi^y  written  in  the  Kincaidincshire  dialect  (which 
differs  in  many  expressions,  and  in  pronunciati<Mi, 
from  the  Lowland  Scotch  of  Bums),  Ross  is  less 
known  out  of  his  native  district  than  he  ought  to 
be.    Beattie  took  a  warm  interest  in  tlie  'good- 
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pular,  bat  the  Uulj  kept  the  secret  of  its  author- 
ihip  for  the  long  period  of  fifty  years,  when,  in 
1823,  she  acknowledged  it  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  accompanying  the  disclosure  with  a  fall  ac- 
count  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written.  At  the  same  time  Lady  Anne  sent  two 
coatinuations  to  the  ballad,  which,  like  all  other 
continuations  (Don  Quixote,  perhaps,  excepted),  are 
greatly  inferior  to  the  original.  Indeed,  the  tale  of 
sorrow  is  so  complete  in  all  its  parts,  that  no  addi- 
tions could  be  made  without  marring  its  simplicity 
or  its  pathos.  Lady  Anne  was  daughter  of  James 
lindsay,  fifth  Earl  of  Balcarres ;  she  was  bom  8th 
December  1750,  married  in  1793  to  Sir  Andrew 
Barnard,  librarian  to  George  IIL,  and  died,  without 
utue,  on  the  8th  of  May  1825. 

Avid  Robin  Oray. 

I  When  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and  the  kye  at 

hame. 
And  a'  the  warld  to  sleep  are  gane ; 
'  The  waes  o'  my  heart  fa  in  sbowen  frae  my  ee, 
I  Wben  my  gudeman  lies  soimd  by  me. 

I  YoQBg  Jamie  loo'd  me  weel,  and  socht  me  for  hiB 
'       bride; 

1  Bat  saring  a  croun,  he  had  naething  elfle  beside : 
I  To  mak  that  croun  a  pond,  young  Jamie  gaed  to  sea ; 
I  Afid  tiie  croun  and  the  pand  were  baith  for  mc. 

He  hadna  been  awa  a  week  but  only  twa, 

When  my  mother  she  fell  sick,  and  the  cow  was 

stown  awa ; 
My  father  brak  his  arm,  and  young  Jamie  at  the  sea. 
And  aold  Robin  Gray  cam'  a-courtin'  me. 

My  father  couldna  work,  and  my  mother  couldna  spin  ; 
I  toiled  day  and  nicht,  but  their  bread  I  couldna  win  ; 
Aold  Rob  maintained  them  baith,  and,  wi'  tears  in 

hisee. 
Slid,  Jennie,  for  their  sakes.  Oh,  marry  me ! 

Mj  heart  it  said  nay,  for  I  looked  ibr  Jamie  back  ; 
Bat  the  wind  it  blew  high,  and  the  ship  it  was  a 
wreck: 


j  The  ship  it  was  a  wreck — why  didna  Jamie  dee  f 
I  Or  why  do  I  lire  to  say,  Wae's  me ! 


Mj  fiUher  argued  sair :  my  mother  didna  speak ; 
Bat  she  lookit  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to 

break:     ■ 
Sse  they  gied  htm  my  hand,  though  my  heart  wa6  in 

the  sea; 
And  anld  Robin  Gray  was  gudeman  to  me. 


I  hfku^  been  a  wife  a  week  but  only  four, 
WhMi  iittinig  sae  moumfUlly  at  the  door, 
I  WW  ajy  Jamie's  wraith,  for  I  couldna  think  it  he, 
Tin  k»  nidf  I'm  come  back  for  to  many  thee. 

Ok,air  dUd  we  creet^  and  muckle  did  we  say ; 
We  took  Imt  ae  kiss,  and  we  tore  ourseWes  away : 
1  vUl  I  mn  dead  I  but  I'm  no  like  to  dee ; 
All fiky  do  I  fiTe  to  say,  Wae's  me! 

I  oag  lika  a  (^laist,  and  I  carena  to  spin ; 
I  daama  tldnk  on  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin ; 
Bat  111  do  mT  best  a  gude  wife  to  be, 
For  anld  Robin  Gray  is  kind  unto  me. 


I  HIM  JANE  ^LUOT  AKD  MRS  COCKBURN. 

Two  Tersions  of  the  national  ballad,  The  Flowert 

\  of  Ae  Foreat^  continue  to  diride  the  favour  of  all 

,  brers  of  song,  and  both  arc  the  composition  of 

ladies.     In   minute  obserration  of  domestic  life, 

traits  of  €hanu:ter  and  manners,  and  the  softer  lan- 


guage of  the  heart,  ladies  have  often  excelled  the 
*  lords  of  the  creation,'  and  in  music  their  triumphs 
are  manifold.  The  first  copy  of  verses,  bewaibng 
the  losses  sustained  at  Flodden,  was  written  by 
Miss  Jane  Elliot  of  Minto,  sister  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  of  Minto.  The  second  song,  which  appears 
to  be  on  the  same  subject,  but  was  in  reality  occa- 
sioned by  the  bankruptcy  of  a  number  of  gentlemen 
in  Selkirkshire,  is  by  Alicia  Rutherford  of  Femilie, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr  Patrick  Cock- 
bum,  advocate,  and  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1794. 
We  agree  with  Mr  Allan  Cunningham  in  preferring 
Miss  Elliot's  song;  but  both  are  beautiful,  and  in 
singing,  the  second  is  the  most  effective. 

The  Flowert  of  the  Forett, 
[By  Mias  Jane  Elliot] 

I'ye  heard  the  lilting  at  our  yowe-milking, 
LaMes  a-lilting  before  the  dawn  of  day ; 

But  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning — 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

At  buchts,  in  the  morning,  nac  blythe  lads  are  scorning. 
The  Ias8e8  arc  lonely,  and  dowic,  and  wae ; 

Nae  daifin',  nae  gabbin',  but  sighing  and  sabbing, 
Ilk  ane  lifts  her  legleu  and  hies  her  away. 

In  hairf«t,  at  the  Rhcaring,  nae  youths  now  are  jeering. 
The  bandtiters  are  lyart,  and  runkled,  and  gray ; 

At  fair,  or  at  preaching,  nae  wooing,  nae  ileeching — 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

At  e'en,  at  the  gloaming,  nae  swankiea  are  roaming, 
'Bout  stacks  wi'  the  la88cs  at  bogle  to  play ; 

But  ilk  ane  aits  drearie,  lamenting  her  dearie — 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

Dule  and  wae  for  the  onlcr,  sent  our  lads  to  the  Border ! 

The  English,  for  once,  by  guile  wan  the  day  ; 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forent,  that  foucht  aye  the  fore- 
most, 
The  prime  o'  our  land,  arc  cauld  in  the  clay. 

We  hear  nae  mair  lilting  at  our  yowe-milking. 
Women  and  bairns  arc  heartless  and  wae ; 

Sighing  and  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning — 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

The  Flovrrs  of  the  FweH, 
[Ry  Mrs  Cockbunu] 

I're  seen  the  smiling 

Of  Fortune  beguiling  ; 
I've  felt  all  its  favours,  and  found  its  decay : 

Sweet  was  its  blessing. 

Kind  its  caressing  ; 
But  now  'tis  fled — fled  far  away. 

I've  seen  the  forest 

Adorned  the  foremost 
With  flowers  of  the  fairest  most  pleasant  and  gay  ; 

Soe  bonnie  was  their  blooming ! 

Their  scent  the  air  perfuming ! 
But  now  they  are  withered  and  weeded  away. 

I've  seen  the  morning 

With  gold  the  hills  adorning. 
And  loud  tempest  storming  before  the  mid-day. 

I've  seen  Tweed's  silver  streams, 

Shining  in  the  sunny  beams. 
Grow  drumly  and  dark  as  he  rowed  on  his  way. 

Oh,  fickle  Fortune, 

Why  this  cruel  sporting  ? 
Oh,  why  still  perplex  us,  poor  sons  of  a  day  ! 

Nae  mair  your  smiles  can  cheer  me, 

Nae  mair  your  frowns  can  fear  me  ; 
For  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 
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JOHN  flKINMEB. 

Something  of  a  national  aa  well  as  a  patriotic  cha- 
racter may  be  claimed  for  the  lively  song  of  TvUoch' 
gorwn,  the  compontion  of  the  Rev.  John  Skinner 
(1721-1807),  who  inspired  some  of  the  straina  of 
Boms,  and  who  delighted,  in  life  as  in  hia  poetry,  to 
difEhae  feeUnga  of  kindlinesa  and  good  will  among 
men.  Mr  Skinner  officiated  aa  Episcopal  minister 
of  Longside,  Aberdeenshire,  for  sizty-flTe  years. 
After  the  troubled  period  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745, 
when  the  Episcopal  der^  of  Scotland  laboured 
under  the  charge  of  disaroction.  Skinner  was  im- 
prisoned six  months  for  preaching  to  more  than  four 
persons  I  He  died  in  his  son's  house  at  Aberdeen, 
haying  realised  his  wish  of  *  seeing  once  more  his 
children's  grandchildren,  and  peace  upon  IsraeL' 
Besides  *  l^ochgorum,'  and  other  songs,  Skinner 
wrote  an  EcclesiaaticcU  HUtory  of  Scotland,  and  some 
theological  treatises. 

TttUo(^{forum. 

Come  gie's  a  sang,  Montgomery  cried, 
And  lay  your  diaputes  all  aside  ; 
What  signifies't  for  folks  to  chide 

For  what's  been  done  before  them  t 
Let  MThig  and  Tory  all  agree. 
Whig  and  Tory,  Whie  and  Tory, 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 

To  drop  their  Whigmegmorum. 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 
To  spend  this  night  with  mirth  and  glee, 
And  cheerfu'  sing  alang  wi'  me 

The  reel  of  Tmlochgonim. 

0,  TuUochgorum's  my  delight ; 

It  gars  us  a'  in  ane  unite  ; 

And  ony  sumph  that  keeps  up  spite, 

In  conscience  I  abhor  him. 
Blithe  and  merry  we's  be  a', 
Blithe  and  merry,  blithe  and  meny. 
Blithe  and  menr  we's  be  a', 

And  mak'  a  cheerfu  quorum. 
Blithe  and  merry  we's  be  a', 
As  lang  as  we  hae  breath  to  draw, 
And  dance,  till  we  be  like  to  fa', 

The  reel  of  Tullochgorum. 

There  need  na  be  sae  great  a  phrase 
Wi'  dringing  dull  Italian  lays  ; 
I  wadna  gie  our  ain  strathspeys 

For  half  a  hundred  score  o'  'em. 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  bent, 
Dou^and  dowie,  douff  and  dowie. 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 

Wi'  a'  their  yariorums. 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Theur  allegros,  and  a'  the  rest. 
They  canna  please  a  Highland  taste, 

Compared  wi'  Tullochgorum.  . 

Let  warldly  minds  themselyes  oppress 
Wi'  fear  of  want,  and  double  cess. 
And  sullen  sots  themselves  distress 

Wi'  keeping  up  decorum. 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit. 
Sour  and  sulky,  sour  and  sulky. 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit. 

Like  auld  Philosophorum  f 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 
Wi'  neither  sense,  nor  mirth,  nor  wit, 
And  canna  rise  to  shake  a  fit 

At  the  reel  of  Tullochgorum  f 

May  choicest  blessings  still  attend 
Each  honest-hearted  open  friend  ; 
And  calm  and  quiet  be  his  end. 
And  a'  that's  good  watch  o'er  him  I 


May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot. 
Peace  and  plenty,  peace  and  plenty. 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot. 

And  dainties,  a  great  store  o'  'em  I 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot. 
Unstained  by  any  vicious  blot ; 
And  may  he  never  want  a  groat. 

That's  fond  of  Tullochgorum. 

But  for  the  discontented  fool, 
Who  wants  to  be  oppression's  tool, 
May  envy  knaw  his  rotten  soul, 

And  discontent  devour  him ! 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
Dool  and  sorrow,  dool  and  sorrow. 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance. 

And  nane  say,  Wae's  me  for  *im! 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
And  a'  the  ills  that  come  fiae  France, 
Whae'er  he  be  that  wiima  dance 

The  reel  of  Tullochgorum  ! 


BOBSBT  CRAWFORD. 

Robert  Crawford,  author  of  7%e  Buth  abooH 
Traqmair,  and  the  still  finer  lyric  of  Twedtide,  wss 
the  brother  of  Colonel  Crawford  of  Achinames.  He 
assisted  AUan  Ramsay  in  his  *  Tea-Table  Miscel- 
lany,' and,  according  to  information  obtained  by 
Bums,  was  drowned  in  coming  from  France  in 
the  year  1733.  Crawford  had  genuine  poetical 
fancy  and  expression.  '  The  true  muse  of  natiTe 
pastoral/  says  Allan  Cunningham,  'seeks  not  to 
adorn  herself  with  unnatural  ornaments ;  her  spirit 
is  in  homely  love  and  fireside  joy ;  tender  and  simple, 
like  the  religion  of  the  land,  she  utters  nothing  oat 
of  keeping  with  the  character  of  her  people,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  soil ;  and  of  this  spirit,  and  of  this  feel- 
ing, Crawford  is  a  large  partaker.' 

The  Btuh  aboon  Traquair, 

Hear  me,  ye  nymphs,  and  every  swain, 

I'll  tell  how  Peggy  grieves  me ; 
Though  thus  I  lanffuiuL  and  complain, 

Alas  I  she  ne'er  believes  me. 
My  vows  and  sighs,  like  silent  air. 

Unheeded,  never  move  her  ; 
At  the  bonnie  Bush  aboon  Traquair, 

'Twas  there  I  first  did  love  her. 

That  day  she  smiled  and  made  me  glad, 

No  maid  seemed  ever  kinder ; 
I  thought  myself  the  luckiest  lad, 

So  sweetly  there  to  find  her ; 
I  tried  to  soothe  my  amorous  flame. 

In  words  that  I  thought  tender ; 
If  more  there  passed,  I'm  not  to  blame — 

I  meant  not  to  offend  her. 

Yet  now  she  scornful  flees  the  plain. 
The  fields  we  then  frequented ; 

If  e'er  we  meet  she  shows  disdain. 
She  looks  as  ne'er  acquainted. 

The  bonnie  bush  bloomed  fair  in  May, 
It's  sweets  111  aye  remember ; 

But  now  her  frowns  make  it  decay- 
It  fiules  as  in  December. 

Ye  rural  powers,  who  hear  my  strains. 

Why  thus  should  Peggy  grieve  me  I 
O  make  her  partner  in  my  pains. 

Then  let  her  smiles  relieve  me : 
If  not,  my  love  will  turn  despair, 

My  passion  no  more  tender ; 
I'll  leave  the  Bush  aboon  Traquair — 

To  lonely  wilds  I'll  wander. 
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ROBERT  FBRGUaaON. 


Wliat  bcMitia  does  Flora  disclose  ! 

How  tweet  are  her  smiles  upon  Tweed  t 
Yet  Maiy's,  still  sweeter  thaii  those, 
'  Both  nature  and  fancy  exceed. 

No  daisy,  nor  sweet  blushing  rose, 

Not  all  tha  gay  flowers  of  the  field, 
Not  Tweed,  gliding  gently  through  those, 
!  Such  beauty  and  pleasure  does  yield. 

The  warblers  are  heard  in  the  grore, 

The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thrush ; 
I        Hie  blackbird,  and  sweet  cooing  dore, 

With  mufie  enchant  ereiy  bush. 
Come  let  us  £0  forth  to  the  mead  ; 

Let  us  see  how  the  primroses  sprine ; 
We^  lodge  in  some  Tillaee  on  Tweed, 

And  lore  while  the  feauered  folk  sing. 

How  does  my  lore  pass  the  long  day ! 

Docs  Maiy  not  tend  a  few  sluep  I 
Do  they  never  carelessly  stray 
1  While  happily  she  lies  asleep  I 

I         Should  Tweed's  murmurs  lull  her  to  rest. 
Kind  nature  indulging  my  bliss. 
To  eaae  the  soft  pains  of  my  breast, 
I'd  steal  an  ambrosial  kiss. 

Tis  she  does  the  rirgins  excel ; 

No  beauty  with  her  may  compare ; 
Lore's  graces  around  her  do  dwell ; 

She's  fairest  what  thousandu  are  fair. 
Say,  charmer,  where  do  thy  flocks  stray  f 
Oh,  tell  me  at  morn  where  they  feed ! 
I         Shall  I  seek  them  on  sweet-winding  Tayf 
i  Or  the  pleasanter  banks  of  the  Tweed  I 

I  gIB  OILBSRT  ELLIOT. 

I     Sir  Gilbbbt  Elliot,  author  of  what  Sir  Walter 
I  Scott  calls  *  the  beaatifiil  pastoral  song,' beginning 

My  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep-hook, 

I  was  father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Minto,  and  was  dis- 
I  tinguished  aa  a  speaker  in  parliament  He  was  in 
1763  treasurer  of  the  nary,  and  afterwards  keeper 
of  the  simet  in  Scotland.  He  died  in  1777.  Mr 
Tytler  of  Woodhousdee  says,  that  Sir  QUbert  Elliot, 
who  Jiad  been  taught  the  German  flute' in  France, 
was  the  firat  who  introdooed  that  instnunent  Into 
Scotland,  about  the  year  1726, 

{Amynku} 

My  sheep  I  n^lected,  I  broke  my  sheep-hook. 

And  all  the  gay  haunts  of  my  youth  I  forsook ; 

No  more  for  Amynta  fresh  garlands  I  woye ; 

For  ambition,  I  said,  would  soon  cure  me  of  loye. 
Oh,  what  Imd  my  youth  with  ambition  to  do! 
Why  lefl  I  Amynta  i    Why  broke  I  my  yowf 
Oh,  giye  me  my  sheep,  and  my  sheep^hook  restore, 
And  111  wander  from  loye  and  Amynta  no  mora. 

Throu^  regions  remote  in  yain  do  I  roye. 
And  bid  the  wide  ocean  secure  me  from  loye! 
Oh,  fool  I  to  imagine  that  aught  could  subdue 
A  love  so  well-founded,  a  passion  so  true ! 

Alas!  'tis  too  late  at  thy  fate  to  repine ; 
Poor  shepherd,  Amynta  can  never  be  thine : 
Thy  tears  are  all  fruitless,  thy  wishes  are  vain, 
The  moments  n^lectcd  return  not  again. 


BOBBRT  7SS017fl80N. 

RoBSRT  FEROTTssoif  wss  the  poet  of  Scottish  city- 
life,  or  rather  the  laureate  of  Edinburgh.  A  happy 
talent  of  portraying  the  peculiarities  of  local  man- 


I  tale 


ners,  a  nice  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  a  yein  of 
original  comic  humour,  and  language  at  once  copious 
and  expressiye,  form  his  diief  merits  as  a  poet  He 
had  not  the  inyentJon  or  picturesque  fhncy  of  Allan 
Ramsay,  nor  the  energy  and  passion  of  Bums.  His 
mind  was  a  light  warm  soil,  that  threw  up  early  its 
native  products,  sown  by  chance  or  little  exertion ; 
but  it  had  not  strength  and  tenacity  to  nurture  any 
great  or  yaluable  ixroduction.  A  few  short  years, 
howeyer,  comprised  his  span  of  literature  and  of  life ; 
and  criticism  would  be  ill  employed  in  scrutinising 
with  severity  the  occasional  poems  of  a  youth  of 
twenty-three,  written  fh>m  momentary  feelings  and 
impulses,  amidst  proflBSSlonal  drudgery  or  midnight 
dissipation.  That  compositions  produced  under  such 
circumstances  should  still  exist  and  be  read  with 
pleasure,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Fergnsson  must 
have  had  the  eye  and  fancy  of  a  true  poet  His 
observation,  too,  for  one  so  young,  is  as  remarkable 
as  his  genius :  he  was  an  accurate  painter  of  scenes 
of  real  life  and  traiy  of  Scottish  character,  and  his 
pictures  are  yaluable  for  their  truth,  as  well  as  for 
their  livelinesa  and  humour.  If  his  habits  had  been 
different*  we  might  haye  possessed  more  agreeable 
delineations,  but  none  more  graphic  or  faitiifvd. 
Fergusson  was  bom  in  Edinbivgh  on  the  17th  of 
October  1751.  His  father,  who  was  an  aocountant'in 
the  British  Linen  Company's  bank,  died  early,  but 
the  poet  received  a  university  education,  having  ob- 
tained a  bursary  in  St  Andrews,  where  he  contmued 
from  his  thirteenth  to  his  seyenteenth  year.  On 
quitting  college,  he  seems  to  liave  been  truljr  *  un- 
fitted with  an  aim,'  and  he  was  glad  to  take  employ- 
ment as  a  copying  derk  in  a  lawyer's  office.  In 
this  mechanical  and  irksome  duty  his  days  were 
spent  His  eyenings  were  deyoted  to  the  tayera, 
where,  oyer '  caller  oysters,'  with  ale  or  whisky,  the 
choice  spirits  of  Edinburgh  used  to  assemble.  Fer- 
gnsson had  dangerous  qualifications  for  such  a  life. 
His  conyersational  powen  were  of  a  yeiy  superior 
description^  and  he  could  adapt  them  at  will  to 
humour,  pathos,  or  sarcasm,  as  the  occasion  mig^t 
require.  He  was  well  educated,  had  a  f^d  of 
youthful  gaiety,  and  sung  Scottish  songs  witii  taste 
and  effect  To  these  qualifications  he  soon  added 
the  reputation  of  a  poet  Ruddiman's  'Weekly 
Magazine'  had  been  commenced  in  1768,  and  was 
the  chosen  receptacle  for  the  floating  literature  of 
that  period  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  Edinburgh. 
During  the  two  last  years  of  his  life,  Fergusson  was 
a  constant  contributor  to  this  miscellany,  and  in 
1773  he  collected  and  published  his  pieces  in  one 
yolume.  Of  the  success  of  tiie  puMication  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  yiew,  we  have  no  information ; 
but  that  it  was  well  receiyed  by  the  public,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  popularity  and  fame  (k 
its  author.  His  dissipations,  howeyer,  were  always 
on  tiie  increase.  His  tayem  life  and  boon  com- 
panions were  hastening  him  on  to  a  premature  and 
painful  death.  His  reason  first  gaye  way,  and  his 
widowed  mother  being  unable  to  maintain  him  at 
home,  he  was  sent  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  The 
religious  impressions  of  his  youth  returned  at  times 
to  oyerwhelm  him  with  dread,  but  his  gentie  and 
affectionate  nature  was  easily  soothed  by  the  atten- 
tions of  his  relatives  and  friends.  His  recovery  was 
anticipated,  but  after  about  two  months'  confine- 
ment, he  died  in  his  cell  on  the  16th  of  October 
1774.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Canongate 
churchyard,  where  they  lay  unnoticed  for  twelve 
years,  till  Bums  erected  a  simple  stone  to  mark  the 
poet's  grave.  The  heartlessness  of  convivial  friend- 
ships is  well  known :  they  literally  *  wither  and  die 
in  a  day.'  It  is  related,  howeyer,  that  a  youthful 
compamon  of  Fergusson,  named  Burnet,  having 
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gone  to  the  £B*t  Indie*,  wid  made  •oioe  mone;,  in- 
vited orer  the  poel^  Koiiijig  tit  the  «une  tiioe  a 
draught  for  £100  to  Aetra,j  hii  eipeniet.  Thii  in- 
■t«nce  of  generoai^  came  too  Ute :  the  poor  poet 
had  died  bdbie  tlto  letter  arrived. 


FetfnaDO^  Tomb. 

Fergiwon  may  be  conildered  the  poetical  pro- 
genitor of  Bnmi.  Meeting  with  his  poems  In  bii 
jouth,  the  latter  *  Btrung  his  l;re  anew,'  and  copied 
the  ityle  and  nibjecta  of  his  yoaUiM  prototjpe. 
The  retemblanoe,  however,  waa  only  temporarf  and 
inddeatal.  Burnt  had  a  manner  of  hii  own,  and 
though  be  aometimea  condeaccnded,  like  Shakapeare, 
to  work  after  inferior  models,  all  that  vraa  rich  and 
valnable  in  the  composition  wai  original  and  un- 
borrowed. He  had  an  excessive  admiratdon  for  the 
writines  of  Fergusson,  and  even  {^cired  them  to 
thooe  of  Ramaaj,  an  opinion  m  which  few  will  con- 
cur. The/[Tf<  of  Fergnsaon  la}',  aa  we  have  stated, 
ia  his  repreaentationa  of  town-litb.  The  King'*  Birth- 
day, TTk  SittiKg  a/ the  Satiim,  Leith  Races,  8cc,  are 
all  excellent  Still  better  is  his  feeling  deacriptdon 
of  the  importance  of  Gvid  Braid  (Mlk,  and  his 
Addrta  to  the  Trm-Kirk  BdL  In  these  we  have  a 
currant  of  honiorous  observations,  poetical  fancy, 
and  genuine  idiomatic  Scottish  ezpresaion.  The 
Farmtr't  Ingle  suggested  '  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night'  of  Bums,  and  it  is  as  faithful  in  its  descrip- 
tions, though  of  a  humbler  class.  Bums  added 
passion,  sentiment,  and  patriotism  to  tiie  sul(ject: 
Fergnsson's  is  a  mere  sketch,  an  inventory  of  a 
bim-  hoose,  unless  we  except  the  concluding  stanza, 
which  speaks  to  the  heart : — 


Lang  may  his  sock  anil  cou'ter  tum  the  glebe. 
And  banks  of  com  bend  down  ni'  laded  ear  I 

May  Scotia'ii  simmers  aye  look  gay  and  green ; 
Her  yellow  hainti  frae  scowiy  blaata  decraed  I 

M»  a'  her  tenants  sit  fu'  snug  and  bien, 
Frac  thehi    '  '    ■'-     "  '■'   ' 

And 


Frac  the  hard  grip  o'  ails  and  poortith  freed — 
a  lang  lasting  tiam  o'  peacefu'  hours  succeed  I 


In  one  department — lyrical  poetry — whence  Bums 
draws  so  much  of  bis  gloiy — Fergusson  doea  not 
teem,  though  a  singer,  to  have  made  any  efforts  to 
excel.    In  English  poetry  he  utterly  &iled,  and  if 


o  GODsidcr  lum  in  rd^tmce  t 


Falconer  or  Lc^an  (he  received  the  same  edu 
aa  the  latterX  his  inferior  rank  aa  a  genera 
will  be  apparent 


IiBt  msnt  nae  pretension  claim 
To  laurelled  wreath. 
But  hap  je  weel,  baich  back  and  wam^ 

In  guid  braid  claith. 
He  that  some  ells  o'  this  may  fa'. 
And  ilae-bhkck  hat  on  pow  like  snaw. 
Bids  bauld  to  bear  the  gree  awa, 

Wi'  a'  this  graith. 
When  beinly  clod  «i'  shell  fu'  braw 

O'  guid  braid  claith. 
WaesDcks  for  him  wha  has  nae  feck  o'tl 
For  he's  a  gowk  they're  sure  to  geek  at ; 
A  chiel  that  ne'er  will  be  respeckit 
While  he  draws  breath. 
Till  his  four  quarten  are  bedeckit 

Wi'  guid  braid  claith. 
On  Sabbath-dayit  the  barber  spark. 
When  he  has  done  wi'  sciapin'  wark, 
Wi'  siller  broacbie  in  bis  sark. 

Gangs  trigly,  faith! 
Or  to  the  Meadows,  or  the  Park, 

In  guid  braid  claith. 
Weel  might  ye  trow,  to  see  them  tboris 
That  they  to  shave  your  haSts  bare, 
Or  curl  and  sleek  a  pickle  h^r. 

Would  be  right  hiith, 
When  pacin'  wi'  a  gawsy  air 


'  mettled  stlrral  green' 
TOUT  frae  a  lady's  een, 
lunna  care  for  bein'  seen 


His  body  in  a  scabbard  clean 

0'  guid  braid  cluth. 
For,  gin  he  come  wi'  coat  threadbare, 
A  (eg  tor  him  she  winna  care, 
But  crook  her  bonnj  man  fou  sa!r. 

And  scauld  him  buth : 
Wooeis  should  aye  their  travel  spare, 

Without  braid  cUith. 
Br^d  dutb  lends  fouk  on  unca  heeze  ; 
Maks  many  kail-worms  butterfices ; 
Oits  mony  a  doctor  his  degrees, 

For  little  skaith : 
In  short,  you  may  be  what  you  please, 

Wi'  guid  braid  claitb. 
For  though  ye  had  as  wise  a  snout  coi. 
As  Sbakipeare  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Your  judgment  fouk  would  hae  a  doubt  oi 

I'll  tak  ray  aith, 
Till  they  could  nee  ye  wi'  a  «uit  on 

O'  guid  btaid  duth. 

To  the  Trm-Kirl  BdL 
Wanwordy,  crazy,  dinsome  thing. 
As  e'er  was  framed  lo  Jow  or  ring ! 
^VIlat  gar'd  them  sic  in  steeple  hing. 

They  ken  themsel ; 
But  weel  wat  1,  they  couldna  bring 

Waar  sounds  frae  hell. 
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Fleeoe-meichants  tomj  look  bauld,  I  trow, 
^'  a'  Anld  Reekie's  childer  now 
Maun  stap  their  lugs  wi*  teats  o'  woo, 

Thy  sound  to  banx, 
And  keep  it  fne  gaun  throu^  and  through 

Wi'  jarrin'  twang. 

Your  noisT  tongue,  there's  nae  abidin't ; 
Like  Bcauldin'  wife's,  there  is  nae  guidin't ; 
When  I'm  'bout  ony  business  eident. 

It's  sair  to  thole ; 
To  deaTe  me,  then,  je  tak  a  pride  in't, 

Wi'  senseless  knoll. 

Oh !  were  I  proTost  o'  the  town, 
I  swear  bj  a  the  powers  aboon, 
I'd  bring  je  wi'  a  reesle  down ; 

Nor  should  you  think 
(Sae  sair  I'd  crack  and  dour  your  crown) 

Again  to  dink. 

For,  when  I'fe  toom'd  the  meikle  cap. 
And  fain  wald  fa'  owre  in  a  nap. 
Troth,  I  could  doze  as  sound's  a  tap, 

Weret  no  for  thee, 
That  gies  the  tither  weaiy  chap 

To  wauken  me. 

I  dreamt  ae  night  I  saw  Auld  Nick : 
Quo'  he — *  This  bell  o'  mine's  a  trick, 
A  wily  piece  o'  politic, 

A  cunnin'  snare. 
To  trap  fouk  in  a  cloren  stick. 

Ere  they're  aware. 

As  hug's  my  dantit  boll  hings  there, 
A'  body  at  the  kirk  will  skair ; 
Quo'  they,  if  he  that  preaches  there 

Like  it  can  wound. 
We  downa  care  a  sinde  hair 

For  joyfu  sound.' 

If  magistrates  wi'  me  would  'grce. 
For  i^e  tongue-tackit  should  you  be ; 
Nor  fleg  wi'  anti-melody 

Sic  honest  fouk, 
Whase  lugs  were  never  made  to  dree 

Thy  ddefu'  shock. 

But  far  fne  thee  the  bailies  dwell. 
Or  they  would  scunner  at  your  knell ; 
Qie  the  foul  thief  his  riren  bell. 

And  then,  I  trow. 
The  byword  bauds, '  The  diel  himsel 

Has  got  his  duo.' 

SeotH^  Scenery  and  Mutic, 
CFrom '  Hame  Content,  a  Satire.'] 

The  Amo  and  the  Tiber  lang 
Hae  run  fell  clear  in  Roman  sang ; 
But,  save  the  rereience  o'  schools. 
They're  buth  but  lifeless,  dowie  pools. 
Doucht  they  compare  wi'  bonnie  Tweed, 
As  dear  as  ony  lammer  bead  t 
Or  are  their  shores  mair  sweet  and  gay 
Than  Fortha's  haughs  or  banks  o'  Tay  1 
Though  there  the  herds  can  jink  the  showers 
'Mang  thriring  Tines  and  myrtle  bowers. 
And  blaw  the  reed  to  kittle  strains. 
While  echo's  tongue  commends  their  pains ; 
Like  ours,  they  canna  warm  the  heart 
Wi'  simple  salt  bewitching  art. 
On  Leader  haughs  and  Yarrow  braes, 
Arcadian  herds  wad  tyne  their  lays. 
To  hear  the  mair  melodious  sounds 
That  lire  on  our  poetic  grounds. 

Come,  Fancy  I  oome,  and  let  us  tread 
The  simmer's  flowery  Telret  bed. 
And  a'  your  rorings  delightful  lowse 
On  Tweeda's  bank  or  Cowdenknowes. 


That,  ta'en  wi'  thy  enchanting  sang, 
Our  Scottish  lads  loay  round  ye  thrang, 
Sae  pleased  they'll  nerer  fash  again 
To  court  you  on  Italian  plain ; 
Soon  will  they  guess  ye  only  wear 
The  simple  garb  o'  nature  here ; 
Mair  comely  far,  and  &ir  to  sight, 
When  in  her  easy  cleedin'  dight. 
Than  in  disguise  ye  was  before 
*     On  Tiber's  or  on  Amo's  shore. 

0  Bangour  l^  now  the  hills  and  dales 
Nae  mair  gie  back  thy  tender  tales  I 
The  birks  on  Yarrow  now  deplore. 
Thy  moumfu'  muse  has  left  the  shore. 
Near  what  bright  bum  or  crystal  spring, 
Did  you  your  winsome  whistle  hing  I 
The  muse  shall  there,  wi'  wateiy  ee, 
Qie  the  dunk  swaird  a  tear  for  thee ; 
And  Yarrow's  genius,  dowie  dame ! 
Shall  there  forget  her  bluid-stained  stream. 
On  thy  sad  grave  to  seek  repose. 
Who  mourned  her  fate,  conddeid  her  woes. 

CavUr  WaUr, 

When  father  Adie  first  pat  spade  in 
The  bonnie  yard  o'  ancient  Eden, 
His  amiy  had  nae  liquor  laid  in 

To  fire  his  mou ; 
Nor  did  he  thole  bin  wife's  upbraiding 

For  bein'  fou. 

A  cauler  bum  o'  siller  sheen. 

Ran  cannily  out-owre  the  green ; 

And  when  our  gutcher's  drouth  had  been 

To  bide  right  sair. 
He  loutit  down,  and  drank  bedeen 

A  dainty  skair. 

His  bairns  had  a',  before  tho  flood, 
A  langer  tack  o'  flesh  and  blood. 
And  on  mair  pithy  shanks  they  stood 

Than  Noah's  line, 
Wha  still  hae  been  a  feckless  brood, 

Wi'  drinkin'  wine. 

The  fuddlin'  bardies,  now-a-days, 
Rin  maukin-mad  in  Bacchus'  praise ; 
And  limp  and  stoiter  through  their  lays 

Anacreontic, 
While  each  his  sea  of  wine  displays 

As  big's  the  Pontic 

My  Muse  will  no  gang  far  frae  hame. 
Or  scour  a'  airths  to  hound  for  fame ; 
In  troth,  the  jillet  ye  might  blame 

For  thinkin'  on't. 
When  eithly  she  can  find  the  theme 

O'  aquafont. 

This  is  the  name  that  doctors  use. 
Their  patients'  noddles  to  confuse ; 
Wi'  simples  clad  in  terms  abstruse. 

They  labour  stiU 
In  kittle  words  to  gar  you  roose 

Their  want  o'  skilL 

But  well  hae  nae  sic  clitter>clatter ; 
And,  briefly  to  expound  the  matter. 
It  shall  be  ca'd  guid  cauler  water ; 

Than  whilk,  I  trow. 
Few  drugs  in  doctors'  shops  are  better 

For  me  or  you. 

Though  joints  be  stiff  as  ony  mng. 
Your  pith  wi'  pain  be  sairly  dung. 
Be  you  in  cauler  water  flung 

Out-owro  the  lugs. 
Twill  mak  Tou  souple,  swack,  and  young, 

Withouten  drugs. 

>  Mr  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  author  of  the  beaatiful 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow.* 
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BMowluTCii,  Lmth,  or  CKioiuiiiUi, 
Sgpplj  Uicm  ID  Uieir  SuBdn'a  gilla ; 
When  writan  afl«n  Rpcnd  their  pence, 
Kl'o  Mock  their  bewi*  wi'  drink  wid  teate. 
While  duderin  citi  delight  to  etn; 
Cutlehill  01  public  mj, 
-.  hen  tbaj  nae  other  purpoee  mcui, 

Klun  thM  fool  cause  o  being  aecL, 
.et  me  to  Artbur'a  Seii  punue, 
iVhcre  bonnie  pasturoe  meet  the  ricw,    ■ 

ilid  manj  &  wild-loni  aceae  afcniea, 
llefitting  Willie  Shkkapesre'i  miue. 
If  Ftney  there  would  join  the  thnng, 
[rhe  denrt  rocki  and  hilla  maaag, 
I'd  edioes  we  ahould  lilt  and  plaj, 
ind  gie  to  miith  the  IiTe-lans  dsj. 

Or  ahould  aome  aukeied  biting  ahowa 
[rhe  day  and  a'  her  aweeta  deflower, 
I'o  Holjrood-bouBe  let  me  atnj, 
'Old  gie  to  muring  a*  the  daj ; 
~~  anting  what  auld  Scotluid  knew, 
daja  for  orer  fiae  her  new. 
unilton,  for  thame !  the  I' 
''ould  pay  to  thee  her  coDthj 
iin  je  wad  tent  the  humble  a 
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Stem  power  of  fate,  wfaoae  ebon  sceptre  roles 
The  Stjgian  dewrts  and  Cimmerian  pools, 
Fotbear,  nor  rashl j  smite  m j  jonthfol  heart, 
A  rictim  yet  unworth j  o£  thy  dart ; 
Ah,  stay  till  age  shall  blast  m^  wiUiering  fi^e, 
Shake  in  my  head,  and  &Iter  m  my  pace ; 
Then  um  the  shaft,  then  meditate  the  blow. 
And  to  the  dead  my  willing  shade  shall  go. 
How  weak  is  man  to  reason's  judging  eye  I 
Bom  in  this  moment,  in  the  next  we  die ; 
Pszt  mortal  day,  and  part  ethernd  &e. 
Too  proud  to  creep,  too  humble  to  aspiie. 
In  Tain  our  plans  of  happiness  we  raise. 
Pain  is  gar  lot,  and  patience  is  our  praise ; 
Wealth,*lineage,  honours,  conquest,  or  a  throne. 
Are  what  the  wise  would  fear  to  call  their  own. 
Health  is  at  best  a  Tain  precarious  thing. 
And  iair-fiu»d  youth  is  OTor  on  the  wing ; 
lis  like  the  stream  beside  whose  watery  bed. 
Some  blooming  plant  exalts  his  floweiy  head ; 
Nursed  by  the  ware  the  spreading  brandies  nise, 
Shade  aU  the  ground  and  flouriah  to  the  skies ; 
The  waTes  the  while  beneath  in  secret  flow, 
And  undermine  the  hollow  bank  below ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  waters  uige  their  way. 
Bare  all  the  roots,  and  on  their  fibres  prey. 
Too  Ute  the  plant  bewails  his  foolish  pride, 
And  sinks,  untimely,  in  the  whelming  tide. 
I     Bat  why  repine  f    Does  life  deserre  my  sigh ; 
I  Few  will  lament  mr  loss  whene'er  I  die. 
For  those  the  wretdies  I  despise  or  hate, 
I  neither  euTy  nor  regaid  their  fate. 
For  me,  whene'er  aU-conquering  death  shaU  spread 
His  wings  around  my  unrepining  head, 
I  care  not ;  though  this  face  be  seen  no  more. 
The  world  will  pass  as  cheerful  as  before; 
Brii^t  as  before  the  day-star  will  appear. 
The  fields  as  rerdant,  and  the  skies  as  clear ; 
Nor  stonns  nor  comets  wiU  my  doom  dedare. 
Nor  signs  on  earth  nor  portents  in  the  air ; 
Unknown  and  silent  will  depart  my  breath. 
Nor  natore  e'er  take  notice  of  my  death. 
Tet  some  there  are  (ere  spent  my  ritid  days) 
Within  whose  breasts  my  tomb  I  wish  to  raise. 
LoTed  in  my  life,  lamented  in  my  end. 
Their  praise  Trould  crown  me  as  their  precepts  mend : 
To  than  may  these  fond  lines  my  name  endear, 
Not  fnm  the  Poet  but  the  Friend  sincere. 

£Ugy, 

■     [By  Jsmn  HanuiKmcl,  bona  1710,  died  174S.    This  seems  to 

I  bealinoatfheoaljrtolembleBpecinieaof  tbeanooadmlradand 

;  highly-teiiedloTeelflglflBof  EbunmoDd.    This  poet,  nephew  to 

,  EffBobertWalpole,  and  a  man  of  fortane,  bestowed  his  aifeo- 

ttes  on  a  Kiss  Dashwood,  whose  agreeable  qualities  and  in- 

ezombfe  n^tctkaad  liis  suit  laapired  the  poetry  by  which  his 

name  has  been  handed  down  to  lui    His  tiowb  aro  imitations 

of  Tiballnn    nmooth,  tame,  and  frigid.    Mlas  Dashwood  died 

onmaiTied-bedcfaamber-woman  to  Queen  Charlotte— in  1779. 

la  the  following  elegy  Hammimd  hnmgtn^  himself  married 

to  his  mistress  OMQa),  and  that,  content  with  each  other,  they 

areatlied  to  the  ooimtty.] 

Let  others  boast  their  heaps  of  shining  gold. 
And  Tiew  their  fields,  with  waTing  plenty  crowned. 
Whom  neighbouring  foes  in  constant  terror  hold, 
And  trumpets  break  their  slumbers,  nerer  sound : 

While  calmly  poor,  I  trifle  life  away, 

Enjoy  sweet  leisure  by  my  cheerful  &e, 

No  wanton  hope  my  quiet  shall  betray, 

Bat,  cheaply  blessed.  111  scorn  each  Tain  desire. 

With  timely  care  111  sow  mr  little  field, 
And  plant  my  orchard  with  its  masters  hand, 
Nor  blush  to  mread  the  hay,  the  hook  to  wield. 
Or  range  my  shea?es  along  the  sonny  land. 


If  late  at  dusk,  while  carelessly  I  roam, 
I  meet  a  strolling  kid,  or  bleating  lamb. 
Under  my  arm  I'll  bring  tbe  wanderer  home. 
And  not  a  little  chide  its  thoughtless  dam. 

What  joy  to  hear  the  tempest  howl  in  Tain, 
And  clasp  a  fearful  mistress  to  my  breast! 
Or,  lulled  to  slumber  by  the  beating  rain, 
Secure  and  happy,  sink  at  last  to  lestt 

Or,  if  the  sun  in  flaming  Leo  ride, 

By  shady  riyers  indolently  stray. 

And  with  my  Delia,  waUunc  side  by  side, 

Hear  how  they  murmur  as  £ey  glide  away  I 

What  joy  to  wind  along  the  cool  ratieat, 
To  stop  and  gaze  on  Delia  as  I  so! 
To  mingle  sweet  discourse  with  kisses  sweet. 
And  teach  my  loyely  scholar  all  I  know ! 

Thus  pleased  at  heart,  and  not  with  fancy's  dream. 
In  silent  happiness  I  rest  unknown ; 
Ck>ntent  with  what  I  am,  not  what  I  seem, 
I  Uto  for  Delia  and  myself  alone. 

Ah,  foolish  man,  who  thus  of  her  possessed. 
Could  float  and  wander  with  ambition's  wind. 
And  if  his  outward  trappings  spoke  him  blessed. 
Not  heed  the  sickness  of  his  conscious  mind ! 

With  her  I  scorn  the  idle  breath  of  piaise, 
Nor  trust  to  happiness  that's  not  our  own ; 
The  smile  of  fortune  might  suspicion  raise, 
But  here  I  know  that  I  am  lored  alone.      *      * 

Hers  be  the  care  of  all  my  little  train. 
While  I  with  tender  indolence  am  blest, 
The  fiiyourite  subject  of  her  eentle  leign. 
By  lore  alone  distinguished  from  the  rest. 

For  her  111  yoke  my  oxen  to  the  plough. 
In  gloomy  forests  tend  my  lonely  flock ; 
For  her  a  goat-herd  climb  the  mountain's  bitnr. 
And  sleep  extended  on  the  naked  rock : 

Ah,  what  ayails  to  press  the  stately  bed. 
And  far  finom  her  'midst  tastdess  grandeur  weep, 
By  marble  fountains  lay  the  pensiye  head. 
And,  while  they  murmur,  striye  in  yain  to  sleep  t 

Delia  alone  can  please,  and  nerer  tire. 
Exceed  the  paint  of  thought  in  true  delight ; 
With  her,  enjoyment  wakens  new  desiie. 
And  equal  rapture  glows  through  ereiy  night : 

Beauty  and  worth  in  her  alike  contend. 
To  charm  the  fancy,  and  to  fix  the  mind ; 
In  her,  my  wife,  my  mistress,  and  my  friend, 
I  taste  the  joys  of  sense  and  reason  joined. 

On  her  111  gaze,  when  others  loTes  are  o'er. 
And  dying  press  her  with  my  clay-cold  hand — 
Thou  ween'st  already,  as  I  were  no  more. 
Nor  can  tnat  gentle  breast  the  thought  withstand. 

Oh,  when  I  die,  my  latest  moments  spare, 
Nor  let  thy  grief  with  sharper  torments  kill. 
Wound  not  thy  cheeks,  nor  hurt  that  flowing  hair, 
Though  I  am  dead,  my  soul  shall  loye  thee  still : 

Oh,  quit  the  room,  o\  ouit  the  deathful  bed. 
Or  thou  wilt  die,  so  tender  is  thy  heart ; 
Oh,  leaTo  me,  Delia,  ere  thou  see  me  dead. 
These  weeping  friends  will  do  thy  mournful  part : 

Let  them,  extended  on  the  decent  bier, 
Conyey  the  corse  in  melancholy  state. 
Through  all  the  Tillage  spread  the  tender  tear. 
While  pitying  maids  our  wondrous  Iotos  relate. 
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Ccardeu  CcmiaU,* 

The  foUowlzig  and  sulMeqiient  poems  are  by  John  Byiom, 
uttive  of  MancheBter.  He  waa  well  educated,  but  denllned 
take  advantage  of  an  ofFerod  fellowship  in  the  univenity  of 
mbridge»  from  a  dlaliko  to  the  derioal  profeaiioo,  anden^ea* 
iired  to  make  a  livelihood  by  teaching  Bhort-hand  writing 
London.  Ultimately,  he  sucoeeded  to  mme  property,  and 
netottie  okMeof  hiadayBini^uenoe  (1763),  agedTS*  The 
iffibe  of  his  poetry  was  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Bentley.] 

I  am  content,  I  do  not  care. 

Wag  as  it  will  the  world  for  me ; 
When  fdfls  and  fret  was  all  my  fare, 

It  got  no  ground  as  I  could  see : 
So  when  away  mj  caring  went, 
I  counted  cost,  and  was  content. 

With  more  of  thanks  and  less  of  thought, 
I  striye  to  make  my  matters  meet ; 

To  seek  what  ancient  sages  sought, 
Physic  and  food  in  sour  and  sweet : 

To  take  what  passes  in  good  part, 

And  keep  the  hiccups  from  the  heart. 

With  good  and  gentle  humoured  hearts, 

I  choose  to  chat  where'er  I  come, 
Whate'er  the  subject  be  that  starts ; 

But  if  I  get  among  the  glum, 
I  hold  my  tongue  to  teU  the  truth, 
And  keep  my  breath  to  cool  my  broth. 

For  chance  or  change  of  peace  or  pain, 

For  fortune's  favour  or  her  frown, 
For  lack  or  glut,  for  loss  or  gain, 

I  nerer  dMige,  nor  up  nor  down : 
But  swing  what  way  the  ship  shall  swim. 
Or  tack  about  with  equal  trim. 

I  suit  not  where  I  shall  not  speed, 

Nor  trace  the  turn  of  every  tide ; 
If  simple  sense  will  not  succeed, 

I  make  no  bustling,  but  abide : 
For  shining  wealth,  or  scaring  wo, 
I  foroe  no  mend,  I  fear  no  foe. 

Of  ups  and  downs,  of  ins  and  outs. 

Of  they're  i'  the  wropg,  and  we're  i'  the  right, 
I  shun  the  rancours  and  the  routs ; 

And  wishing  well  to  eyeiy  wight, 
Whatever  turn  the  matter  lakes, 
I  deem  it  all  but  ducks  and  drakes. 

With  whom  I  feast  I  do  not  fawn. 
Nor  if  the  folks  should  flout  me,  faint ; 

If  wonted  welcome  be  withdrawn, 
I  cook  no  kind  of  a  complaint : 

With  none  disposed  to  disagree. 

But  like  them  best  who  best  like  me. 

Not  that  I  rate  myself  the  rule 
How  all  my  betters  should  behavo ; 

But  fame  shiul  find  me  no  man's  fool, 
Nor  to  a  set  of  men  a  slave : 

I  love  a  friendship  free  and  frank. 

And  hate  to  hang  upon  a  hank. 

Fond  of  a  true  and  trusty  tie, 

I  never  loose  where'er  I  link ; 
Though  if  a  business  budges  by, 
I  talk  thereon  just  as  I  think  ; 
■  M^  wor49  my  work,  my  heart,  my  hand. 
Still  on  a  side  together  stand. 

If  names  or  notions  make  a  noise, 

Whatever  hap  the  question  hath. 
The  point  impartially  I  poise. 

And  read  or  write,  but  without  wrath ; 

One  poem,  cntitlod  Cardon  Content,  Is  so  perfectly  in  the 
nner  of  EUzabeth'e  ago,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  to  bo 
hnitation,  but  are  almost  disposed  to  think  that  Byrom  had 
ascribed  It  from  some  old  author^-^vTHBT. 


For  should  I  bum,  or  break  my  brains, 
Pray,  who  will  pay  me  for  my  pains! 

I  love  my  neighbour  as  myself. 
Myself  like  him  too,  by  his  leave ; 

Nor  to  his  pleasure,  power,  or  pelf. 
Came  I  to  crouch,  as  I  conceive : 

Dame  Nature  doubtless  has  designed 

A  man  the  monaroh  of  his  mind. 

Now  taste  and  tiy  this  temper,  sirs. 
Mood  it  and  brood  it  in  your  br^st ; 

Or  if  ye  ween,  for  worldly  f^irs. 
That  man  does  right  to  mar  his  res(| 

Let  me  be  defi,  and  debonair, 

I  am  content,  I  do  not  care. 

A  PattoraL 

My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent, 
mien  Phoebe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went ; 
Ten  tl^ousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  breast : 
Sure  never  fond  shepherd  like  Colin  was  blest! 
But  now  she  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind. 
What  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  find  I 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  possibly  be, 
I  thought  'twas  the  Spring ;  but  idas !  it  was  she. 

With  such  a  companion  to  tend  a  few  sheep. 
To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep : 
I  was  90  good-humoured,  so  cheerful  and  gay. 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day ; 
But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown. 
So  strangely  uneasy,  as  never  waa  known. 
My  fair  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drowned, 
And  my  heart — I  am  sure  it  weighs  more  than  a  pound* 

The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along, 
And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among; 
Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phoebe  was  there, 
'Twas  pleasure  to  look  at,  'twas  music  to  hear: 
But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side. 
And  still,  as  it  murmurs,  do  nouiing  but  chide; 
Must  you  be  so  cheerful,  while  I  go  in  pain ! 
Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  com- 
plain. 

My  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes  play, 
And  Phoebe  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they ; 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  their  timo, 
When  Spring,  Love,  and  Beauty,  were  all  in  their 

prime; 
But  now,  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  fling  at  their  fleeces  a  handful  of  grass ; 
Be  still,  then,  I  ciy,  for  it  makes  me  auite  mad, 
To  see  you  so  meny  while  I  am  so  sad. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  wagging  his  tail  to  my  f^ir  one  and  ^)e ; 
And  Phoebe  was  pleased  too,  and  to  mv  dog  said) 
'  Come  hither,  poor  fellow ;'  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fawning,  I  with  a  sour  look 
Cry  '  Sirrah ;'  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook : 
And  I'll  eive  him  another ;  for  wl\y  should  not  Tray 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phoebe's  away ! 

When  walking  with  Phoebe,  what  sights  haTB  I  seen, 
How  fiur  was  the  flower,  how  tteah  was  the  green ! 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade, 
The  com  fields  and  hedges,  and  every  thing  made! 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  though  all  are  stUl  theie, 
They  none  of  them  now  so  delightful  appear : 
'Twas  nought  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyes, 
Made  so  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 

Sweet  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  thioo^ 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingiJe  too ; 
Winds  over  us  whispered,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat, 
And  chiip  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  fiset. 
But  now  she  is  absent,  thougn  still  they  sing  on. 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone : 
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Her  Toice  in  the  oonooriy  aa  bow  I  haTO  founds 
Gvrt  enxj  thing  elw  its  agraeable  wand. 

Rose,  iHiftt  is  become  of  thy  delicftte  hue  1 
And  where  is  the  yiolet's  beautifiil  blue  1 
Does  oug^t  of  its  sweetness  the  blossom  beguile  f 
Thst  moidow,  those  daisies,  wh j  do  thejr  not  smile  f 
Ah !  riTslSy  I  see  what  it  was  tnat  you  drest, 
And  made  jouxselYes  fine  for — a  place  in  her  breast : 
You  put  on  jour  colours  to  pleasure  her  eye, 
To  be  plucked  by  her  hand,  on  her  bosom  to  die. 

How  slowly  Time  creeps  till  my  Phoebe  retuxn! 
While  amidst  the  soft  sephyr's  cool  breezes  I  bum : 
Meihinks,  if  I  knew  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 
I  could  breathe  on  lus  wings,  and  'twould  melt  down 

the  lead. 
Fly  swifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear, 
I  And  rest  so  much  longer  for't  when  she  is  here. 
''  Ah  Colin!  old  Time  is  full  of  delay. 
Nor  will  badge  one  foot  futer  for  all  thou  canst  say. 

Will  no  pitying  power,  that  hears  me  oompUun, 
Or  core  my  disquiet,  or  soften  my  paint 
To  be  cured,  thou  must,  Colin,  thy  jpassion  remove ; 
But  what  swion  is  so  silly  to  lire  without  lore  I 
No,  deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return. 
For  ne'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  forlorn. 
Ah!  whatshallldot  I  shaU  die  with  despair ; 
Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  part  with  your  fair. 


lOde  to  a  Tdbaeeo  Pi>e.] 

>  tOne  ef  rix  imitatkms  d  Eni^lfah  poets,  written  on  the  mb- 
jeet  of  toteooo,  br  Immo  Hawkins  Browne,,  a  gentlcouui  of 
fartiaw,  bora  1705,  died  17601  The  presmt  posa  is  the  imita- 
tion of  Ambrose  Philips.] 

Little  tube  of  miehty  power. 
Charmer  of  an  iSo  hour, 
I  Object  of  my  warm  desire. 

Lip  of  wax  and  eye  of  fire ; 
And  thy  snowy  taper  waist. 
With  my  finger  gently  braced ; 
And  thy  pretty  swelling  crest. 
With  my  little  stopper  prest ; 
And  the  sweetest  bliss  of  blisses. 
Breathing  from  thy  balmy  kisses. 
Happy  tuice,  and  thrice  again, 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men ; 
Who  when  again  the  night  returns. 
When  again  the  taper  bums. 
When  again  the  cricket's  gay 
(Uttle  cricket  f^  of  play), 
Osn  aflbrd  his  tube  to  fe^ 
With  the  fragrant  Indian  weed : 
Pleasure  for  a  nose  diyine. 
Incense  of  the  god  of  wine. 
Happ^  thrice,  and  thrice  again, 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men. 

{Seng — Avaijf/  la  fumglU  to  Love  DispUanng,*'] 

Awayl  let  nott|^t  to  lore  displeasing. 

My  Winifieda,  more  your  care ; 
Let  nou^t  delar  the  h^Tenly  blessing. 

Nor  squeamish  pride,  nor  gloomy  fear. 

What  though  no  grants  of  royal  donors. 
With  pompous  titles  grace  our  blood ; 

Well  slune  m  more  substantial  honours. 
And,  to  be  noble,  well  be  good. 

Our  name  while  virtue  thus  we  tender. 
Will  sweetly  sound  where'er  'tis  spoke ; 

And  all  the  great  ones,  they  shall  wonder 
How  they  respect  such  little  folk. 

sseribed  to  John 
,  snd  some  prose 
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What  though,  from  fortune's  lavish  bounty. 
No  mighty  treasures  we  possess ; 

Well  fii^,  within  our  pittance,  plenty. 
And  be  content  without  excess. 

Still  shall  eaeh  kind  returning  season 

Sufficient  for. our  wishes  give ; 
For  we  will  live  a  life  of  reason. 

And  that's  the  only  life  to  lire. 

Through  youth  and  aee,  in  love  excelling, 
Weil  hand  in  hand  together  tread ; 

Sweet-smiling  peace  shall  crown  our  dwellings 
And  babes,  sweet-smiling  babes,  our  bed. 

How  should  I  love  the  pretty  creatures. 
While  round  my  knees  they  fondly  clung! 

To  see  them  look  their  mother's  features, 
To  hear  them  lisp  their  mother's  tongue ! 

And  when  with  enij  Time  transported, 
Shan  think  to  roo  us  of  our  joys ; 

Toull  in  your  girls  again  be  courted. 
And  I'll  go  wooing  in  my  boys. 


TRAGIC  DRAMATISTS. 

The  tragic  drama  of  this  period  bore  the  impress 
of  the  French  school,  in  which  cold  correctness  or 
turgid  declamation  was  more  regarded  than  the 
natural  delineation  of  character  and  the  fire  of  genius. 
One  improTement  was  the  complete  separation  of 
tragedy  and  comedy  Otway  and  Southeme  had 
marred  the  effect  of  some  of  &eir  most  pathetic  and 
impressiye  dramas,  by  the  intermixture  of  farcical 
and  licentious  scenes  and  characters,  but  they  were 
the  last  who  committed  this  incongruity.  Public 
taste  had  become  more  critical,  aided  perhaps  by 
the  papers  of  Addison  in  the  *  Spectator,'  and  other 
essayists,  as  well  as  by  the  general  diffusion  of  lite- 
rature and  knowledge.  Great  names  were  now  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  the  stage.  Fashion  and 
interest  combined  to  draw  forth  dramatic  talent 
A  writer  for  the  stage,  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
like  the  public  orator,  has  the  grat^cation  of  *  wit- 
nessing his  own  triumphs ;  of  seeing  in  the  plaudits, 
tears,  or  smiles  of  delighted  spectators,  the  strongest 
testimony  to  his  own  powers.'  The  publication  of 
his  play  may  lUso  insure  him  the  fame  and  profit  of 
authorship.  If  successful  on  the  stage,  the  remu- 
neration was  then  considerable.  Authors  were  ge- 
nerally allowed  the  profits  of  three  nights'  perform- 
ances ;  and  Goldsmith,  we  find,  thus  d^yed  between 
four  and  five  hundred  pounds  by  She  Stoops  to 
Omquer,  The  genius  of  Garrick  may  aho  be  con- 
ridered  as  lendkig  f^h  attraction  and  popularity 
to  tiie  stage.  Authors  were  ambitious  of  fame  as 
well  as  profit  by  the  exertions  of  an  actor  so  well 
fitted  to  portray  the  various  passions  and  emotions 
of  human  nature,  and  who  partially  succeeded  in 
recalling  the  English  taste  to  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speara 

One  of  the  most  successfld  and  conspicuous  of  the 
tragie  dramatists  was  the  author  of  the  'Kight 
Thoughts,'  who,  before  he  entered  the  church,  pro- 
duced three  tragedies,  all  having  one  peculiarity, 
that  they  ended  in  suicide.  The  Revenge^  still  a 
popular  acting  play,  contains,  amidst  some  rant  and 
hyperbole,  passages  of  strong  passion  and  eloquent 
decfaunation.  Like  Otiiello,  *  The  Revenge'  is  founded 
on  jealousy,  and  the  principal  character,  Zanga,  is 
a  Moori  llie  latter,  son  of  the  Moorish  king  Ab- 
dallah,  is  taken  prisoner  after  a  conquest  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  wmch  his  father  fell,  and  is  con- 
demned to  servitude  by  Don  Alonzo.  In  revenge, 
he  sows  the  seed*  of  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  his 
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and  to  redeem  put  errata,  I  «old  tbe  teiwmwmt  Mid  ii 
for  ft  scanitf  sum,  and  loit  it  Among  TilUias. 

(^ar.  Wh J,  fazewell  aU  then. 

Bev,  Liberty  and  Ulie.    Como,  kneel  ftud  cuiae  me. 

Mn  B.  Then  hear  me^  heaven.  [jTmob^i.]  Look  down 
with  mercy  on  hU  borowi  I  Om  NoftneM  to  hia  looks, 
and  qniet  to  his  heart!  On  me,onme,ifmiseiTmttst 
he  the  lot  of  either*  multiply  misfortones  1  I'll  bear 
them  patiently,  so  he  be  ni^pTl  These  hands  shall 
toll  for  his  support ;  these  eyes  oe  lifted  up  for  hourly 
bleasinfl  on  him ;  and  ereiy  duty  of  a  fond  and  faith- 
ful wiro  be  doubly  done  to  cheer  and  comfort  him. 
So  hear  me !  so  reward  me  1  {Bita, 

Ber,  I  would  kneel  too,  but  that  offended  hearen 
would  turn  my  prayers  into  curses ;  for  I  hare  done  a 
deed  to  make  life  homble  to  you* 

MnB.  What  deed! 

Jar.  Ask  him  no  questiouK,  madam ;  this  last  mis- 
fortune has  hurt  his  brain.  A  little  time  will  gi?e 
him  patience. 

Bnter  flnncxLT* 

Bev,  Why  is  this  Tillain  hers  t 

Sivk,  To  giro  tou  liberty  and  safety.  There, 
madam,  is  his  dischaige.  [Ckves  a  paper  to  CkarloUe,] 
The  arrest  last  ni^t  was  meant  in  friendship,  but 
came  too  late. 

C%ar.  What  mean  you,  sir! 

ShJt,  The  arrest  was  too  late,  I  say ;  I  would  hare 
kept  hia  hands  from  blood ;  but  was  too  late. 

Mn  B.  His  hands  from  blood !    Whose  blood ! 

jSteX;.  From  Lewson's  blood. 

Ckar,  No,  Tillain  I  Yet  what  of  Lewson ;  speak 
quickly. 

iSltHk.  You  are  ignorant  then;  I  thought  I  heard 
the  murderer  at  confession. 

C^ar,  What  murderer!  And  who  is  murdered! 
Not  Lerwson!  Say  he  lires,  and  I  will  kneel  and 
wonhip  you. 

I^uk.  And  BO  I  would ;  but  that  the  tongues  of  all 
ciy  murder.  I  came  in  pity,  not  in  malice ;  to  save 
the  brother,  not  kill  the  sister.    Your  Lewson's  dead. 

C%ar.  O  horrible  1 

Bev.  SUence,  I  chaige  you.    Proceed,  sir. 

Stub,  No ;  justice  may  stop  the  tale ;  and  here's  an 
eridenoe. 

Enter  Batss. 

Bata*  The  news,  I  see,  has  reached  you.  But  take 
comfort,  madam.  [To  Ckarlotte]  There's  one  with- 
out inqmring  for  you ;  go  to  him,  and  lose  no  time.^ 

Char,  O  miseiyl  misery !  [Exit. 

Mn  B»  Follow  her,  Jarvis ;  if  it  be  true  that  Lew- 
son's  dead,  her  grief  may  kill  her. 

Botes.  Jarris  must  stay  here,  madam ;  I  haTo  some 
quesdons  for  him. 

Sttik,  Rather  let  him  fly ;  his  eyidence  may  crush 
hhi  master. 

Bev,  Why,  ay ;  this  looks  like  management. 

Batei.  He  found  you  quarrelling  with  Lewson  in 
the  street  last  night.  [To  BeverUy, 

Mn  S,  No ;  I  am  sure  he  did  not. 

Jar.  Or  if  I  did 

if  rt  B.  'Tis  false,  old  man ;  they  hod  no  quarrel, 
there  was  no  cause  for  quarrel. 

Ber.  Let  him  proceed  I  say.  0  !  I  am  sick !  sick  1 
Reach  a  chair.  {JarvU  brings  it,  ke  ntt  down, 

Mn  B*  You  droop  and  tremble,  lore.  Yet  you 
are  innocent.    If  Lewson's  dead,  you  killed  him  not. 

EntOTDAWSoif. 

Siuk.  Who  sent  for  Dawson? 
BaUs,  Twas  I.    We  hayc  a  witness  too,  you  little 
think  ot    Without  there ! 
Stvt,  What  witness! 
Boies,  A  right  one.    Look  at  him. 


Enter  CHAELorrs  and  Lbwson. 

[Mn  B.,  on  perceiving  Lewmm,  goes  into  a 
kjfsterie  lamgh^  and  sinhs  on  Jarvie. 
Stfde,  Lewson!    OyillainsI  rillainsl 

[To  Bates  and  Ikiweon. 
Mn  B.  Risen  from  the  dead !    Why,  this  is  unex- 
pected happiness  1 

C%ar.  Or  is  it  his  ^oet!    \_To  ^nkely.^  That  sight 
would  please  you,  sir. 
Jar.  What  riddle  is  this! 

Bev.  Be  quick  and  tell  it,  my  minutes  are  but  few. 
Mn  B,  Alas !  why  so !    You  shall  live  long  and 
ham>ily. 

Lew.    While  shame  and  punishment  shall  rack  that 
▼iper.    [PomKs  to  Stukdy.}     The  tale  is  short ;  I  was 
too  busy  in  his  secrets,  and  therefore  doomed  to  die. 
Bates,  to  pieyent  the  murder,  undertook  it ;  I  kept 
aloof  to  giro  it  credit. 
Char,  And  give  me  pangs  unutterable. 
Lew.  I  felt  them  all,  and  would  have  told  you  ;  but 
vengeance  wanted  ripening.  The  villain's  scheme  was 
but  naif  executed ;  the  arrest  by  Dawson  followed  the 
supposed  murder,  and  now,  depending  on  his  once 
wicked  associates,  he  comes  to  fix  the  guilt  on  Be- 
verley. 
Bates.  Dawson  and  I  are  witnesses  of  this. 
Lew.  And  of  a  thousand  frauds ;  his  fortune  ruined 
by  shaipers  and  false  dice ;  and  Stukely  sole  contriver 
and  possessor  of  all. 

Jkne.  Had  he  but  stopped  on  this  side  murder,  we 
had  been  villains  still. 
Lew.  [T9  Beverley. 1  How  does  my  friend ! 
Bev.  Why,  well.    Who's  he  that  asks  me! 
Mn  B.  'TIS  Lewson,  love.    Why  do  you  look  so  at 
him! 
Bev.  [  Wildly. 1  They  told  me  he  was  murdered ! 
Mn  B.  Aj ;  but  he  lives  to  save  us. 
Bev.  Lend  me  your  hand ;  the  room  turns  round. 
Lew,  This  villain  here  disturbs  him.    Remove  him 
from  his  sight ;  and  on  your  lives  see  that  you  guard 
him.  [StivSdyiMtahmffilyDaiwaon  and  Boies J\  How 
is  it,  sir! 

Bev,  'TIS  here,  and  here.    [Pointing  to  hia  head  and 
heart.']    And  now  it  team  me  I 

Mn  B,  You  feel  convulsed,  too.    What  is  it  dis- 
turbs you! 

Bev,  A  fumaee  rages  in  this  heart.    [Laying  his 
hand  upon  his  heart.]    Down,  restless  flames !  down  to 
your  native  hell ;  there  you  shall  rack  me  I    Oh,  for  a 
pause  from  pain  I    Where  is  my  wife !    Can  you  for- 
give me,  love ! 
Jlfrs^.  Alas!  for  what! 
Bev,  For  meanly  dying. 
Mn  B,  No ;  do  not  say  it. 
Bev.  As  truly  as  my  soul  must  answer  it.    Had 
Jarvifl  staid  this  m(«nin|[,  all  had  been  well;  but, 
pressed  by  shame,  pent  m  a  prison,  and  tormented 
with  my  pangs  for  you,  driven  to  despair  and  mad- 
ness, I  took  Uie  advantage  of  his  absence,  corrupted 
the  poor  wretch  he  left  to  guaid  me,  and  swallowed 
poison. 
Lew,  Oh,  fatal  deed  I 

Bev.  Ay,  most  accursed.  And  now  I  go  to  my  ac- 
count. Bend  me,  and  let  me  kneel.  ii%ey  lifi  him, 
fron^  his  dujUTt  and  support  him  on  his  Imees.]  I'll 
pray  for  you  too.  Thou  Power  that  mad'st  me,  hear 
me.  If,  for  a  life  of  frailty,  and  this  too  hasty  deed 
of  death,  thy  justice  doom  me,  here  I  acquit  the  sen- 
tence; but  if,  enthroned  in  mercy  where  thou  sitt'st, 
thy  pity  hast  beheld  me,  send  me  a  gleam  of  hope, 
that  in  these  last  and  bitter  moments  my  soul  may 
taste  of  comfort!  And  for  these  mourners  here,  O 
let  their  lives  be  pe»Deful,  and  their  deaths  happy. 

ifrs  B.  Rntore  him,  heaven !     0,  save  him,  save 
him,  or  let  me  die  too ! 
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Bev,  No ;  live,  I  chaige  you.  We  hare  a  little  one ; 
though  1  haTe  left  him,  you  will  not  leave  him.  To 
Lewson's  kindneae  I  bequeath  him.  Is  not  thia 
Charlotte!  We  have  liyed  in  lore,  though  I  hare 
wronged  you.    Can  you  foigiye  me,  Charlotte! 

Cluw.  FoigiTe  you !    0,  my  poor  brother  1 

Bev,  Lend  me  your  hand,  Ioto.  So  ;  raise  me — ^no ; 
it  will  not  be ;  my  life  is  finished.  O  for  a  few  short 
moments  to  tell  you  how  my  heart  bleeds  for  you ; 
that  eyen  now,  thus  dying  as  I  am,  dubious  and  fear- 
ful of  a  hereaSfter,  my  bosom  pang  is  for  your  mise- 
ries. Support  her,  Heayen!  ^d  now  I  go.  0, 
mercy  I  mercy!  {Diea, 

Lao,  How  is  it,  madam  !     My  poor  Charlotte,  too ! 

Char,  Her  gridT  is  speechless. 

Lew,  Jaryis,  remoye  her  from  this  sight.  [^Jarvia 
and  CharloUe  lead  Mn  Beverley  aride.']  Some  minis- 
tering angel  bring  her  peace.  And  thou,  poor  breath- 
less corpse,  may  uiy  departed  soul  haye  found  the  rest 
it  prayed  for.  Saye  but  one  error,  and  this  last  fiital 
deed,  thy  life  was  loyely.  Let  frailer  minds  take 
warning ;  and  from  example  learn  that  want  of  pru- 
dence is  want  of  yirtue.  {ExemU, 

Of  a  more  intellectaal  and  scholar-like  cast  were 
the  two  dramas  of  Mason,  Elfiida  and  Caractacus, 
They  were  brought  on  the  stage  by  Colman  (which 
Soutiiey  considera  to  haye  been  a  bold  experiment  in 
thoae  daya  of  aickly  tragedy),  and  were  well  recdyed. 
They  are  now  known  as  drunatic  poema,  not  as  act- 
ing playa.  The  moat  natural  and  affecting  (tf  all  the 
tragic  productiona  of  the  day,  was  the  DougUu  of 
Home,  founded  on  the  old  ballad  of  Gil  Morrice,  which 
Percy  has  preaeryed  in  his  Beliquea.  *  Douglas'  was 
r^ected  by  Gairick,  and  waa  first  performed  in 
Edinburgh  in  1756.  Next  year  Lord  Bute  procured 
ita  repreaentation  at  Coyent  Garden,  where  it  drew 
tcara  and  applauae  as  copiously  aa  in  Edinburgh. 
The  plot  of  this  drama  is  pathetic  and  interesting. 
The  dialogue  is  sometimes  flat  and  prosaic,  but 
other  parts  are  written  with  the  Uquid  softness  and 
moral  beauty  of  Heywood  or  Dekker.  Maternal 
affection  is  well  depicted  under  noyel  and  striking 
circumstances — ^the  accidental  discoyery  of  a  lost 
child — 'My  beautiful  I  my  brayeT — and  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie, the  '  Man  of  Feelmg,'  has  giyen  as  his  opi- 
nion that  the  chief  scene  between  Lady  Randolph 
and  Old  Noryal,  in  which  the  presenration  and 
existence  of  Douglas  is  discoyered,  has  no  equal  in 
modem  and  scarcely  a  superior  in  the  ancient  drama. 
Doufi^  himself,  the  young  hero,  'enthusiastic,  ro- 
mantic, desirous  of  honour,  careless  of  life  and  eyery 
other  adyantage  when  glory  lay  in  the  balance,'  is 
beautifully  drawn,  and  formed  the  schoolboy  model 
of  most  of  the  Scottish  youth  'sixty  years  since.' 
As  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  diction  of  Home, 
we  su^oiB  part  of  the  discoyery  scene.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph is  attacked  by  four  men,  and  rescued  by 
young  Douglas.  An  old  man  is  found  in  the  woods, 
and  is  taken  up  as  one  of  the  aasawsins,  some  rich 
jewels  being  also  in  his  possession. 

lIH$eovery  of  her  Son  hy  Lady  Band6lpk,'\ 
PRiBONKn— >Lady  Bam  oolph— Anna,  kcr  maid. 

Lady  R,  Account  for  these ;  thine  own  they  cannot 
be: 
For  these,  I  say :  be  steadfkst  to  the  truth ; 
Detected  falsehood  is  most  certain  death. 

[Anna  removes  the  tervanta  and  returns, 
Pris,  Alas !  I'm  sore  beset ;  let  neyer  man, 
For  sake  of  lucre,  sin  against  his  soul  I 
Eternal  justice  is  in  this  most  just  1 
I,  ffuiltless  now,  must  former  guilt  reyeal. 
iady  R.  0,  Anna,  hear  1  Once  moi^  I  diarge  thee 
speak 


The  truth  direct ;  for  these  to  me  foretell 
And  certify  a  part  of  thy  narration ; 
With  which,  if  the  remainder  tallies  not, 
An  instant  and  a  dreadful  death  abides  thee. 

Pris,  Then,  thus  adjured,  111  speak  to  you  as  juii 
As  if  you  were  the  minister  of  heayen. 
Sent  down  to  search  the  secret  sins  of  men. 

Some  eighteen  years  ago,  I  rented  land 
Of  braye  Sir  Malcolm,  then  Balarmo's  lord ; 
But  falling  to  decay,  his  seryants  seized 
All  that  I  had,  and  then  turned  me  and  mine 
(Four  helpless  infimts  and  their  weeping  moUier) 
Out  to  the  mercy  of  the  winter  winds. 
A  little  hoyel  by  the  riyer  side 
Receiyed  us :  there  hard  labour,  and  the  skill 
In  fishing,  which  was  formerly  my  sport. 
Supported  life.    Whilst  thus  we  poorly  liyed. 
One  stormy  night,  as  I  remember  well. 
The  wind  and  rain  beat  hard  upon  our  roof; 
Red  came  the  riyer  down,  and  loud  and  oft 
The  angiy  spirit  of  the  water  shrieked. 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night  was  heard  the  ciy 
Of  one  in  jeopardy.    I  rose,  and  ran 
To  where  the  circling  eddy  of  a  pool. 
Beneath  the  ford,  used  oft  to  bring  within 
My  reach  whateyer  floating  thing  the  stream 
Had  caught.    The  yoioe  was  ceased ;  the  person  lost : 
But,  looking  sad  and  earnest  on  the  waten. 
By  the  moon's  light  I  saw,  whirled  round  and  round, 
A  basket ;  soon  I  drew  it  to  the  bank. 
And  nestled  curious  there  an  infant  lay. 

Lady  R,  Was  he  aliye  ! 

Pris,  He  was. 

Lady  E,  Inhuman  that  thou  art ! 
How  could'st  thou  kill  what  wayes  and  tempests 
^Mued! 

Pru,  I  was  not  so  inhuman. 

Lady  B,  Didst  thou  not ! 

^iMio.  My  noble  mistress,  you  are  moyed  too  much : 
This  man  has  not  the  aspect  of  stem  murder ; 
Let  him  go  on,  and  you,  I  hope,  will  hear 
Good  tidings  of  your  kinsman's  long  lost  child. 

Pris,  The  needy  man  who  has  known  better  dayi. 
One  whom  distress  has  spited  at  the  world. 
Is  he  whom  tempting  fiends  would  pitch  upon 
To  do  such  deeds,  as  make  the  prosperous  men 
Lift  up  their  hands,  and  wonder  who  could  do  them; 
And  such  a  man  was  I ;  a  man  declined. 
Who  saw  no  end  of  black  adyersity; 
Yet,  for  the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  I  would  not 
Haye  touched  that  infant  with  a  hand  of  harm. 

Lady  B,  Ha!  dost  thou  say  so !    Then  perhaps  he 
liyest 

Pris,  Not  many  days  ago  he  was  aKye. 

LadyB,  0,Godefheayen !  Did  he  then  die  bo  lately! 

Pris,  I  did  not  say  he  died ;  I  hope  he  liyes. 
Not  many  da^  ^  these  eyes  beheld 
Him,  flourishmg  m  youth,  and  healtlvand  beauty. 

Lady  B,  Where  is  he  now ! 

Pris,  Alas!  I  know  not  where. 

Lady  B,  0,  fate!  I  fear  thee  still.    Thou  riddler 
speak 
Direct  and  clear,  else  I  will  search  thy  soul. 

Anna,  Permit  me,  eyer  honoured!  keen  impatieooe, 
Though  hard  to  be  restrained,  d^eats  itself. 
Pursue  thy  story  with  a  faithful  tongue, 
To  the  last  hour  that  thou  didst  keep  the  child. 

Pris,  Fear  not  my  faith,  though  I  must  speak  my 
shame. 
Within  the  cradle  where  the  infant  lay 
Was  stowed  a  mighty  store  of  gold  and  jewels ;. 
Tempted  by  which,  we  did  resdye  to  hide. 
From  all  the  world,  this  wondoful  eyent, 
And  like  a  peasant  breed  the  noble  child. 
That  none  might  mark  the  diange  of  our  estate^ 
We  left  the  country,  trayelled  to  the  north, 
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Bonght  flocks  and  herds,  and  graduallj  brought  forth 

Oar  secret  wealth.    But  God's  allnneiog  ejo 

Beheld  our  aTarioe^  and  smote  us  sore ; 

For  one  bj  one  all  our  own  children  died. 

And  he,  the  stranger,  sole  remained  the  heir 

Of  what  indeed  was  his.    Fain  then  would  I, 

Who  with  a  father's  fondness  loTed  the  boy, 

HaTe  trotted  him,  now  in  the  dawn  of  youth, 

With  his  own  secret ;  but  my  anxious  wife, 

FordM)ding  evil,  nerer  would  consent. 

Meanwhile  tiie  stripling  grew  in  Tears  and  beauty ; 

And,  as  we  oft  obs^e4l,  he  bore  himself. 

Not  as  the  offiroring  of  our  cottage  blood. 

For  nature  will  break  out :  mild  with  the  mild. 

Bat  with  the  iroward  he  was  fierce  as  fire. 

And  night  and  day  he  talked  of  war  and  anns. 

I  sel  myself  agunst  his  warlike  bent ; 

Bat  all  in  Tsin ;  for  when  a  desperate  band 

Of  robbers  from  the  savage  mountains  came 

Lad^  JL  Eternal  Proyidence !    What  is  thy  name ! 

/Vit.  My  name   is    Nerval ;   and   my  name  he 


Lttdff  R,  Tis  he,  'tis  he  himself !  It  is  my  sonl 
0,  BOTereign  mercy  X  Twas  my  child  I  eawl 
No  wonder,  Anna,  that  my  bosom  burned. 

Aimak,  Just  ace  your  transports :  ne'er  was  woman's 
heart 
Profed  with  such  fierce  extremes.    High-fated  dame ! 
But  yet  remember  that  you  are  beheld 
By  servile  ms ;  your  gestures  may  be  seen 
Impassioned,  stnuige ;  perhaps  your  words  o'erheaid. 

LadyRm  Well  dost  thou  counsel,  Anna ;  Heaven  be- 
stow 
On  me  that  wisdom  which  my  state  requires ! 

Amuu  The  moments  of  deliberation  pass, 
And  soon  you  must  resolve.    This  useful  man 
Must  be  dismissed  in  safety,  ere  my  lord 
Shall  with  his  brave  deliverer  retuni. 

Pm,  If  I,  amidst  astonishment  and  fear. 
Have  of  your  words  and  gestures  rightly  judged. 
Thou  art  the  daughter  of  my  ancient  master ; 
The  child  I  rescued  from  tfaie  flood  is  thine. 

LadyR,  With  thee  dissimulation  now  were  vain. 
I  am  indeed  the  daughter  of  Sir  Malcolm ; 
The  child  thou  rescuedst  from  the  flood  is  mine. 

Pnt»  Blessed  be  the  hour  that  made  me  a  poor 
man! 
My  poverty  hath  saved  my  master's  house. 

JMy  JL  Thy  words  surprise  me ;  sure  thou  dost  not 
feign  I 
The  tear  stands  in  thine  eye  i  such  love  fix)m  thee 
Sir  Malcolm's  house  deserved  not,  if  aright 
Thou  told'st  the  story  of  thy  own  distress. 

iVis.  Sir  Malcolm  of  our  barons  was  the  flower ; 
The  fiwtest  friend,  the  best,  the  kindest  master ;. 
But  ah !  he  knew  not  of  my  sad  estate. 
After  that  battle,  where  his  gallant  son. 
Your  own  brave  brother,  fel^  the  good  old  lord 
Grew  desperate  and  reckless  of  the  world  ; 
And  never,  as  he  erst  vas  wont,  went  forth 
To  overlook  the  conduct  of  his  servants. 
By  them  I  was  thrust  out,  and  them  I  blame ; 
May  heaven  so  judge  me  as  I  judged  my  master. 
And  God  so  love  me  as  I  love  his  race! 

Lady  JR,  His  race  shall  yet  reward  thee.    On  thy 
faith 
Depends  the  fate  of  thy  loved  master's  house, 
Ranemberest  thou  a  little  lonely  hut. 
That  like  a  holy  hermitage  appears 
Among  the  e\\A  of  Canon? 

Prt9%  I  remembtf 
The  cottage  of  the  cliffik 

Icidy  IL  Tis  that  I  mean ;  . 
There  dwells  a  man  of  venerable  age. 
Who  in  my  father's  service  spent  his  youth  3 
Tell  him  I  sent  thee,  and  with  him  remftin. 


Till  I  shall  call  upon  thee  to  declare, 
Before  the  king  and  nobles,  what  thou  now 
To  me  hast  told.    No  more  but  this,  and  thou 
Shalt  live  in  honour  all  thy  future  days ; 
Thy  son  so  long  shall  call  thee  father  stUl, 
And  all  the  land  shall  bless  the  man  who  saved 
The  son  of  Douglas,  and  Sir  Malcolm's  heir. 

John  Home,  author  of  Dowlas,  was  by  birth  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  the  Earl  of^Home;  his 
father  was  town-derk  of  Leith,  where  the  poet  was 
bom  in  1722.  He  entered  the  churdi,  and  suc- 
ceeded Blair,  author  of  *  The  Grave,'  as  minister  of 
Athelstaneford.  Frevioua  to  this,  however,  he  had 
taken  up  arms  as  a  volunteer  in  1745  against  the 
Chevalier,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Falkirk,  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  old  castle  of  Doune,  whence  he 
effected  his  escape,  with  some  of  his  associates,  by 
cutting  their  buuikets  into  shreds,  and  letting 
themselves  down  on  the  ground.  The  romantic 
poet  soon  found  the  churdi  aa  severe  and  tyran- 
nical as  the  army  of  Charles  Edward.  So  vio- 
lent a  storm  was  raised  by  the  fact  that  a  Pree- 
byterian  minister  had  written  a  play,  that  Home 
was  forced  to  succumb  to  the  presbvtery,  and  re- 
sign his  living.  Lord  Bute  rewardea  him  with  the 
sinecure  oflice  of  conservator  of  Soots  privileges  at 
Campvere,  and  on  the  accession  of  G^rge  IIL  in 
1760,  when  the  influence  of  Bute  was  paramount, 
the  poet  received  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum.  He 
wrote  various  other  tragedies,  which  soon  paased 
into  oblivion ;  but  with  an  income  of  about  £600  per 
annum,  with  an  easy,  cheerAd,  and  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  enjoying  tlie  friendship  of  David 
Hume,  Blair,  Robertson,  and  all  the  most  distin- 
guished for  rank  or  talents,  John  Home's  life  glided 
on  in  happy  tranquillity.  He  survived  nearly  all 
his  assodlates,  and  died  in  1808,  aged  eighty-siz. 

Among  the  other  tragic  writers  may  be  men- 
tioned Mallet,  whose  drama  of  Elvira  was  highly 
successful,  and  another  drama  by  whom,  Muatapha, 
eivioyed  a  factitious  popularity  by  glancing  at  the 
characters  of  the  king  and  Sir  ]£>bert  Walpole. 
Glover,  author  of  *  Leonidas,'  also  produced  a  tragedy, 
Boadicea,  but  it  was  found  deficient  in  interest  for  a 
mixed  audience.  In  this  play,  Bavies,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Garrick,  relates  that  Glover  *  preserved 
a  custom  of  the  Druids,  who  enjoined  the  persona 
who  drank  their  poison  to  turn  tibeir  faces  towards 
the  wind,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the 
potion  r  Horace  Walpole  was  author  of  a  tragedy, 
TTie  Myaterimu  Mother,  which,  though  of  a  jNiinful 
and  revolting  nature  aa  to  plot  and  inddent, 
abounds  in  vigorous  description  and  striking  ima- 
gery. As  Walpde  had  a  strong  predilection  for 
Grothic  rom^ce,  and  had  a  dramatic  turn  of  mind, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  devote  himsdf 
more  to  the  service  of  the  stage,  in  whidi  he  would 
have  anticipated  and  rivalled  the  sbrle  of  the  G^ 
man  drama.  The  '  Mysterious  Mother'  has  never 
been  ventured  on  the  stage.  The  Grecian  DoMahter, 
by  Murphy,  produced  in  1772,  was  a  classic  subject, 
treated  in  the  f^rench  s^le,  but  not  destituj^  of 
tenderness. 

[Affainsl  the  Crutadet.'] 

I  here  attend  him. 
In  expeditions  which  I  ne'er  approved. 
In  holy  wars.    Your  pudon,  reverend  father. 
I  must  declare  I  think  sudi  irars  the  fruit 
Of  idle  courage,  or  mistaken  zeal ; 
Sometimes  of  rapine,  and  religious  rage, 
To  evezy  mischief  prompt.  *  * 

*        *        Sure  I  am,  'tis  madness. 
Inhuman  madness,  thus  from  half  thjQ  iforld 
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To  drain  its  blood  and  treasure,  to  neglect 

Each  art  of  peace,  each  care  of  gOTemment ; 

And  all  for  what  t    By  spreading  desolation, 

Rapine,  and  slaughter  o*er  the  other  half. 

To  gain  a  conquest  we  can  never  hold. 

I  renerate  this  land.    Those  sacred  hills. 

Those  Tales,  those  cities,  trod  bj  saints  and  prophets. 

By  Ood  himself,  the  scenes  of  hearenl j  wondeiv. 

Inspire  me  with  a  certain  awful  joj. 

But  the  same  Ood,  my  friend,  pervades,  sustains. 

Surrounds,  and  fills  this  unirersal  frame ; 

And  erery  land,  where  spreads  his  Tital  presence, 

His  all-enllTeninff  breath,  to  me  is  holy. 

Excuse  me,  Theald,  if  I  so  too  far : 

I  meant  alone  to  say,  I  wink  these  wars 

A  kind  of  persecution.    And  when  that — 

That  most  absurd  and  cruel  of  all  rices, 

Is  once  begun,  where  shall  it  find  an  end ! 

Each  in  his  turn,  or  has  or  claims  a  right 

To  wield  its  dagger,  to  return  its  fiiries. 

And  first  or  last  they  fall  upon  ounelves. 

Tnoiisoir's  Edward  and  Elamora, 

[Xow.] 

Wh^  should  wc  kill  the  best  of  passions.  Lore  ? 
It  aids  the  hero,  bids  Ambition  rise 
To  nobler  heidits,  inspires  immortal  deeds. 
Even  sofbens  brutes,  and  adds  a  grace  to  Virtue. 

Thomsom 's  SopktmMa. 

IMiaecUaUcUionM  of  Old  MmJ] 

Those  old  men,  those  plodding  grare  state  pedants, 
Foraet  the  course  of  youth ;  tneir  crooked  prudence. 
To  baseness  yeiging  still,  forgets  to  take 
Into  their  finespun  schemes  the  generous  heart. 
That,  through  the  cobweb  system  bursting,  lays 
Their  labours  waste. 

Thom son's  Tanered  and  StgUmunda. 

lAufidnea  of  a  Scene  of  Pagan  Ritei,'] 

This  is  the  secret  centre  of  the  isle : 
Here,  Romans,  pause,  and  let  the  eye  of  wonder 
Gaze  on  the  solemn  scene ;  behold  yon  oak. 
How  stem  he  frowns,  and  with  his  broad  brown  arms 
Chills  the  pale  plain  beneath  him :  mark  yon  altar. 
The  dark  stream  brawling  round  its  rugged  base ; 
These  clifft,  these  yawning  carems,  this  wide  circus, 
Skirted  With  unhewn  stone ;  they  awe  my  soul. 
As  if  the  very  genius  of  the  place 
Himself  appeared,  and  with  terrific  tread 
Stalked  through  his  drear  domain.  And  yet,  my  friends. 
If  shapes  like  his  be  but  the  fiuicy's  oomage. 
Surely  there  is  a  hidden  power  that  reigns 
*Mid  the  lone  majesty  of  untamed  nature. 
Controlling  sober  reason ;  tell  me  else. 
Why  do  these  haunts  of  barbarous  superstition 
Overcome  me  thus !  I  scorn  them  ;  yet  they  awe  me. 

Mason's  Carmctaau. 

[Againtt  Uomieide.'} 

Think  what  a  sea  of  deep  perdition  whelms 
The  wretch's  trembling  soul,  who  launches  forth 
Unlicensed  to  eternity.    Think,  think, 
And  let  the  thought  restrain  thy  impious  hand. 
The  race  of  man  is  one  yast  marshalled  army, 
Summoned  to  pass  the  spacious  realms  of  Time, 
Their  leader  the  Almighty.     In  that  march 
Ah !  who  may  quit  his  post  f  when  high  in  air 
The  chosen  archangel  ndes,  whose  right  hand  wields 
The  imperial  stan&rd  of  Heayen's  proyidenoe. 
Which,  dreadful  sweeping  through  the  vaulted  sky. 
Overshadows  all  creation. 

Mason's  IS^/Hcla. 


iSolUude  on  a  Batde  FidcL} 

I  have  been  led  by  solitary  care 

To  yon  dark  branches,  spreading  o'er  the  brook. 

Which  murmurs  through  the  camp ;  this  mighty  oamp» 

Where  once  two  hundred  thousand  sons  of  war. 

With  restless  dins  awaked  the  midnight  hour. 

Now  horrid  stillness  in  the  vacant  tents 

Sits  undisturbed ;  and  these  incessant  rills. 

Whose  pebbled  channel  breaks  their  shallow  stream. 

Fill  witn  their  melancholy  sounds  my  ears. 

As  if  I  wandered,  like  a  lonely  hind. 

O'er  some  dead  fallow,  far  from  all  resort : 

Unless  that  ever  and  anon  a  groan 

Bursts  from  a  soldier,  pillowed  on  his  shield 

In  torment,  or  expiring  with  his  wounds. 

And  turns  my  fixed  attention  into  horror. 

GLovam's  BtadUm, 

IForffivenessJ] 

So  prone  to  error  is  our  mortal  frame. 
Time  could  not  step  without  a  trace  of  horror. 
If  waiy  nathre  on  the  human  heart. 
Amid  its  wild  variety  of  passions. 
Had  not  impressed  a  soft  and  yielding  sense, 
That  when  offences  give  resentment  birth. 
The  kindly  dews  of  penitence  may  raise 
The  seeds  of  mutual  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

OLOVsa'S  Boadiaa. 

IFortUude.'] 

But,  prince,  remember  then 
The  vows,  the  noble  uses  of  affliction ; 
Preserve  the  quick  humanity  it  gives. 
The  pityinff,  social  sense  of  human  weakness ; 
Yet  keep  thy  stubborn  fortitude  entire. 
The  manly  heart  that  to  another's  wo 
Is  tender,  but  superior  to  its  own. 
Leam  to  submit,  yet  leam  to  conquer  fortune ; 
Attach  thee  firmly  to  the  virtuous  deeds 
And  offices  of  life ;  to  life  itself, 
With  all  its  vain  and  transient  joys,  sit  loose. 
Chief,  let  devotion  to  the  sovereign  mind, 
A  steady,  cheerful,  absolute  dependence 
In  his  best,  wisest  government,  possess  thee. 
In  thoughtless  gay  prosperity,  when  all 
Attends  our  wish,  when  nought  is  seen  around  us 
But  kneeling  slavery,  and  obedient  fortune  ; 
Then  are  blind  mortals  apt,  within  themselfes 
To  fly  their  stay,  forgetful  of  the  giver  ; 
But  when  thus  humbled,  Mfired,  as  thou  art, 
When  to  their  feeble  natural  powers  reduced, 
Tis  then  they  feel  this  univenal  truth 
That  Heaven  is  all  in  all,  and  man  is  nothing. 

UAhLwifuJUfhd. 


COMIC    DRAMATISTS. 

The  comic  muse  was,  during  this  period,  moie 
successful  than  her  tragic  sister.  In  the  reign  of 
George  U.,  tlie  witty  and  artificial  comodies  of 
Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar  began  to  lose  their  groniHit 
both  on  account  of  their  licentiouanesa,  imd  the 
formal  system  on  which  they  were  constructwi  with 
regard  to  characters  and  expression.  In  their  iDoaii 
Garrick,  Foote,  and  other  writers,  placed  a  aet  of 
dramatic  compositions,  which,  though  oftea  of  t 
humble  and  unpretending  character,  ezerdaed  grest 
influence  in  introducing  a  taste  for  more  niiiuril 
portraitures  and  language ;  and  these  again  led  the 
way  to  the  higher  productions,  which  we  are  atfll 
accustomed  to  refer  to  veneratively,  mm  the  legiti- 
mate English  comedies. 
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HatL  We  haTe  not  seen  the  gentleman ;  but  he  hai 
the  fSMdily  you  mention. 

2W.  The  daughter  a  tall,  trapesing,  troUoping, 
talkatrre  maypole ;  the  son  a  pretty,  well-bred,  agree- 
able youth,  that  ereiybody  is  fond  of. 

JbTor.  Our  information  differs  in  this :  the  dan^ter 
is  said  to  be  well-bred  and  beautiful ;  the  son  an 
awkward  booby,  reared  up  and  spoiled  at  his  mother's 
apron-string. 

ToMf,  He-he-hem.  Then,  gentlemen,  all  I  have  to 
tell  you  is,  that  you  won't  reach  Mr  Ilardcastle's 
house  this  night,  I  believe. 

HcuL  Unfortunate  1 

Tony,  It's  a  lone,  dark,  boggy,  dangerous  way. 
Stingo,  tell  theeentfemen  the  way  to  Mr  Hardcastle's 
[wMking  at  (he  Landlord]— Mr  Hardcastle's  of  Quag- 
mire-marsh.   You  understand  me ! 

Lcmd.  Master  Hardcastle's!  Lack-a-daisyl  my 
masters  you're  come  a  deadly  deal  wrong.  When 
you  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  you  should  have 
crossed  down  Squash-lane. 

Mar,  Cross  down  Squash-lane ! 

Land,  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  forward  till 
you  came  to  four  roads. 

Mar,  Come  to  where  four  roads  meet ! 

Tony,  Ay ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take  only 
one. 

Mar,  O,  sir  I  you're  facetious. 

Tony.  Then,  keeping  to  the  right,  you  are  to  go 
sideways  till  you  come  upon  Crack-skull  Common; 
there  you  must  look  sharp  for  the  track  of  the 
wheel,  and  go  forward  till  you  come  to  Farmer  Mur- 
rain's bam.  Coming  to  the  farmer's  bam,  you  are 
to  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  lefl,  and  then 
to  the  right  about  agun,  till  you'  find  out  the  old 
mill 

Mar,  Zounds !  man,  we  could  as  soon  find  out  the 
longitude ! 

Satt,  What's  to  be  done,  Marlow  f 

Mar,  This  house  promises  but  a  poor  reception ; 
thou^  perhaps  the  landlord  can  accommodate  us. 

Land,  Alack,  master  I  we  ha?e  but  one  spare  bed 
in  the  whole  house. 

Tonjf,  And  to  my  knowledge  that's  taken  up  by 
three  hxigerB  already.  [After  a  pause,  in  whidi  the 
rett  seem  Mseoneerled.}  I  haye  hit  it :  don't  you  think. 
Stingo,  our  landlady  would  accommodate  the  gentle- 
men by  the  fireside  with  three  chairs  and  a  bol- 
ster! 

Hcut,  I  hate  sleeping  by  the  fireside. 

MiMT,  And  I  detest  your  three  chairs  and  a  bol- 
ster. 

^bny.  You  do,  do  you !    Then  let  me  see — what  if 

£>u  go  on  a  mile  farther  to  the  Buck's  Head,  the  old 
uck's  Head  on  the  hill,  one  of  the  best  inns  in  the 
whole  country. 

Halt,  0  ho!  so  we  have  escaped  an  adventure  for 
this  niffht,  however. 

Land,  [Apart  to  Tony,']  Sure  you  bean't  sending 
them  to  your  father's  as  an  inn,  be  you ! 

Tony  Mum !  you  fool,  you ;  let  them  find  that  out. 
[To  them.']  You  have  only  to  keep  on  straight  for- 
ward till  you  come  to  a  large  house  on  the  road-side : 
yxmll  see  a  pair  of  large  homs  over  the  door ;  that's 
the  sign.  Drive  up  the  yard,  and  call  stoutly  about 
you. 

Hatt,  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you.  The  servants 
can't  miss  the  way. 

Ibfiy.  No,  no :  but  I  tell  you  though,  the  landlord 
is  ridi,  and  going  to  leave  off  business ;  so  he  wants  to 
be  thought  a  gentleman,  saving  your  presence,  he,  he, 
he  I  Hell  be  for  giving  you  his  company ;  and,  ecod ! 
if  you  mind  him,  nell  persuade  you  that  his  mother 
was  an  alderman,  and  his  aunt  a  justice  of  the 


peace. 
L&md.  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  sure ;  but  a 


keeps  as  good  wines  and  beds  as  any  in  the  whole 
county. 

Mar,  Well,  if  he  supplies  us  with  these,  we  shall 
want  no  further  connexion.  We  are  to  turn  to  the 
right,  did  you  say ! 

7\my,  No,  no,  straight  forward.  Ill  just  step  my- 
self and  show  you  a  piece  of  the  way.  [lb  the  jjamd- 
lord,]    Mum !  [ExamL 

[Arrival  at  the  Supposed  Inn.'] 
Enter  Harlow  and  Hastinos. 

Ilcut.  After  the  disappointments  of  the  day,  wel- 
come once  more,  Charles,  to  the  comforts  of  a  clean 
room  and  a  good  fire.    Upon  my  word  a  yezy  well-  | 
looking  house ;  antique,  but  creditable. 

Mar,  The  usual  fate  of  a  laree  mansion.    Having  J 
first  ruined  the  master  by  good  house-keeping,  it  has 
at  last  come  to  levy  contributions  as  an  inn. 

Uatt,  Aa  you  say,  we  passengers  are  to  be  taxed  to 
pay  all  these  fineries.  I  have  often  seen  a  good  side- 
board, or  a  nuurble  chimney-piece,  though  n<S  actually 
put  in  the  bill,  inflame  the  bill  confoundedly. 

Mar,  Travellers  must  pay  in  all  places ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  in  good  inns  you  pay  dearly  for 
luxuries ;  in  bad  inns  you  are  fleeced  and  starved. 

Enter  Harocastls. 

ffard.  Gentlemen,  once  more  you  are  heartily  wel- 
come. Which  is  Mr  Marlow !  [Mar,  advances.]  &^, 
you're  heartily  welcome.  It's  not  my  war,  you  see, 
to  receive  my  friends  with  my  back  to  the  nra  I  I  Uke 
to  give  them  a  hearty  reception,  in  the  old  style,  st 
my  gate ;  I  like  to  see  their  horses  and  trunks  taken 
carQof. 

Mar,  [Aside,]  He  has  got  our  names  from  the  seP 
vants  already.  [To  ^ani.J  We  approve  your  caution 
and  hospitality,  sir.  [To  Hast.]  1  have  been  think- 
ing, George,  of  changing  our  travelling  dresses  in  tlie 
moming ;  I  am  grown  confoundedly  aiuamed  of  mine. 

Hard.  I  beg,  Mr  Marlow,  youll  use  no  ceremonj 
in  this  house. 

HasL  I  fancy,  you're  right :  the  first  blow  is  hslf 
the  battle.    We  must,  however,  open  the  campaign. 

H<xrd,  Mr  Marlow — Mr  Hastings — gentlemen^ 
pray  be  under  no  restraint  in  this  house.  This  is 
Liberty-hall,  gentlemen;  you  may  do  just  as  yon 
please  here. 

Mar.  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  campaign  too 
fiercely  at  first,  we  may  want  ammunition  before  it  is 
over.  We  must  show  our  generalship  by  securing,  if 
necessary,  a  retreat. 

Hard,  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr  Marlow,  pats 
me  in  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  whiea  he 
went  to  besiege  Denain.  He  first  summoned  the  gtf* 
risen 

Mar,  Ay,  and  well  summon  your  garrison,  old  boj. 

Hard,  He  first  summoned  the  garrison,  which  might 
consist  of  about  five  thousand  men 

Hast.  Marlow,  what's  o'clock ! 

Hard.  I  say  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling  you,  he 
summoned  the  garrison,  which  might  consist  of  aboot 
five  thousand  men 

Mar,  Five  minutes  to  seven. 

Hard,  Which  might  consist  of  about  five  thoono^ 
men,  well  appoint<3  with  stores,  ammunition,  sod 
other  implements  of  war.  Now,  says  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  to  George  Brooks,  that  stood  next  to  hin 
— ^you  must  have  heard  of  George  Brooks — 111  pawn 
my  dukedom,  says  he,  but  I  take  that  garrison  with- 
out spilline  a  drop  of  blood.    So 

M<sr,  Vnu^t  My  good  firiend,  if  you  give  ui  • 
glass  of  punch  in  the  meantime,  it  would  help  us  te 
carry  on  the  siege  with  vieour. 

Hard,  Punch,  sir! — ^This  is  the  most  unaooomtaMs 
kind  of  modesty  I  ever  met  with. 
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Mar,  Yeiy  sir,  punch.  A  ghun  of  warm  punch  after 
our  joumej  will  be  comfortMle. 

Enter  Sbbtant  with  a  tankard. 

Tlus  is  Libertj'hall,  70a  know. 
Hard,  Here's  a  cup,  sir. 

Mar.  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Libertj-hall,  will  only 
lei  OS  haye  just  what  he  pleases.  [Atide  to  Hatt. 

I     Eard.  ITaking  the  cup.']      1  hope  joull  find  it  to 
jour  mind.    I  liaTe  prepared  it  with  mj  own  hands, 
1  and  I  beliere  jou'll  own  the  ingredients  are  tolerable. 
Will  jou  be  so  good  as  to  pledge  me,  sir  f    Here,  Mr 
MarioWy  here  is  to  our  better  acquaintance. 

[Drinks,  and  givet  the  cup  to  Marhw. 
Mar,  A  Tenr  impudent  fellow  this ;  but  he*e  a  cha- 
ncier, and  I'll  humour  him  a  little.    [Aside.}    Sir, 
my  serrioe  to  jou. 

Host.  I  see  this  fellow  wants  to  giTe  us  his  com- 
panj,  and  forgets  that  he's  an  innkeeper  before  he 
has  learned  to  be  a  gentleman.  [Aside. 

Mar.  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  my  old 
friend,  I  suppose  you  hare  a  good  deal  of  business  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Warm  work  now  and  then 
It  elections,  I  suppose. 

[Oives  the  tankard  to  ffardcastle. 
Hwrd.  No,  sir;  I  hare  long  ffiven  that  work  oyer. 
Since  our  betters  haTe  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  elect- 
ing each  other,  there's  no  business  for  us  that  sell  ale. 

[Oives  the  tankard  to  IlaMtings. 
BomL  So,  you  hare  no  turn  for  politics,  I  find. 
Hard.  Not  in  the  least.  There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
I  fieited  myself  about  the  mistakes  of  goremment, 
like  other  people ;  but  finding  myself  every  day  grow 
Qoe  angry,  and  the  government  growing  no  better, 
I  left  it  to  mend  itself.  Since  that,  I  no  more 
tnmble  my  head  about  who's  in  or  who's  out  than  I 
do  about  John  Nokes  or  Tom  Stiles.  So  my  service 
to  you. 

bast.  So  that,  with  eating  above  stairs  and  drink- 
ing below,  with  receiving  your  friends  within  and 
amming  them  without,  you  lead  a  good,  pleasant, 
bostlinf  life  of  it. 

ffard.  I  do  stir  about  a  good  deal,  that's  certain. 
Half  the  differences  of  the  parish  are  adjusted  in  this 
TOT  parlour. 

I    Mar.  [After  drinking.'}  And  you  have  an  argument 
in  your  cap,  old  gentleman,  better  than  any  in  West- 
minster-hsJl. 
Hard.  Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a  little 


Mar.  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  an 
I  innkeeper's  philosophy.  [Aside. 

I  HasL  So  then,  like  an  experienced  general,  you  at- 
Itick  them  on  ererj  quarter.  If  you  find  tlieir  reason 
< pumageable, you  attack  them  with  your  philosophy; 
I  if  70a  find  they  have  no  reason,  you  attack  them  with 
'  thu.  Here's  your  health,  my  pUlosopher.  [Drinks. 
!  Hard,  Good,  very  good ;  thank  you ;  ha!  ha  I  Your 
ipneraUhip  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene  when 
!  be  fought  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Belgnuie.  You 
iihallhear. 

Mar.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I  think  it's 
jiImoBt  time  to  talk  about  supper.    What  has  your 
iduloiophy  got  in  the  house  for  supper  1 
I    Hard.  For  supper,  sir!    Was  ever  such  a  request 
jto  a  man  in  his  own  housel  [Aside. 

.  Mar.  Yes,  sir ;  supper,  sir ;  I  begin  to  feel  an  appe- 
I  tite.  I  ahall  make  devilish  work  to-night  in  the  lar- 
i  ^,  I  promise  you. 

Hard,  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  never  my  eyes  bc- 

ll^ld.    [Aside.}   Why  really,  sir,  as  for  supper  I  can't 

I  ^U  teU.    My  Dorothy  and  the  cookmaid  settle  these 

jtlungi  between  them.    I  leave  these  kind  of  things 

entirely  to  them. 

Mar.  You  do,  do  you  f 

Hard.  Entirely.    By  the  by,  I  believe  they  are  in 


al- 


actual  consultation  upon  what's  for  supper  this  mo- 
ment in  the  kitchen. 

Mar.  Then  I  beg  they'll  admit  me  as  one  of  their 
privy-council.  It's  a  way  I  have  got.  When  I  travel, 
I  always  choose  to  regulate  my  own  supper.  Let  the 
cook  be  called.    No  offence  I  hope,  sir. 

Hard.  O  no,  sir,  none  in  the  least :  yet,  I  don't . 
know  how,  our  Bridget,  the  cookmaid,  is  not  very  j 
communicative  upon  these  occasions.  Should  we  send 
for  her,  she  might  scold  us  all  out  of  the  house. 

Hast,  Let's  see  the  list  of  the  larder,  then.    I 
ways  match  my  appetite  to  my  bill  of  fi»e. 

Mar.  [To  Ilardcastk,  who  lo(^  at  them  with 
prise.}    Sir,  he's  very  right,  and  it's  my  way  too. 

Jfard.  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  command  here. 
Here,  R<^r,  bring  us  the  bill  of  fare  for  to-night's 
supper:  I  believe  it's  drawn  out.  Your  manner,  Mr 
Hastings,  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  uncle.  Colonel 
Wallop.  It  was  a  saying  of  his  that  no  man  was 
sure  of  his  supper  till  he  £m1  eaten  it. 

[Strranl  brings  in  the  biU  of  fare,  and  txU. 

Ilaxt.  All  upon  the  high  ropes !  His  uncle  a  colo- 
nel 1  Wc  shall  soon  hear  of  his  mother  being  a  justice 
of  peace.     [Aside.}     But  let's  hear  the  bill  of  fare. 

Mar.  [Vcrusing.}  What's  here!  For  the  first 
course  ;  for  the  second  course ;  for  the  dessert.  The 
devil,  sir  !  Do  you  think  wc  have  brought  down  the 
whole  Joiners'  Company,  or  the  Corporation  of  Bed- 
ford, to  eat  up  such  a  supper!  Two  or  three  little 
things,  clean  and  comfortable,  will  do. 

lloAt.  But  let's  hear  it. 

Mar.  [Readtng.}  For  the  first  course  :  at  the  top, 
a  pig  and  prune  sauce.    *    * 

llard.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are  hungry, 
pig,  with  pruno  saticc,  is  very  good  eating.  Their  im- 
pudence confounds  me.  [A^e.}  Gentlemen,  you 
are  my  guests,  make  what  alterations  you  please.  Is 
there  any  thing  else  you  wish  to  retrench  or  alter, 
gentlemen ! 

Mar.  Item :  a  pork  pie,  a  boiled  rabbit  and  sau- 
sages, a  florentine,  a  shaking-pudding,  and  a  dish  of 
tiff— taff— taffety  cream. 

Hart.  Confound  your  made  dishes !  I  shall  be  as 
much  at  a  loss  in  this  house  as  at  a  green  and  yellow 
dinner  at  the  French  ambassador's  table.  I'm  for 
plain  eating. 

Hard.  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  nothing 
you  like ;  but  if  there  be  any  thing  you  have  a  par- 
ticular fancy  to— — 

Mar.  Why,  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is  so  ex- 
quisite, that  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as  good  as  an- 
other. Send  us  what  you  please.  So  much  for  supper : 
and  now  to  see  that  our  beds  are  aired,  and  properly 
taken  care  ofl 

Hard.  I  intreat  you'll  leave  all  that  to  me.  Yon 
shall  not  stir  a  step. 

Mar,  Leave  that  to  you  I  I  protest,  sir,  yon  must 
excuse  me ;  I  always  look  to  the;?o  things  myself. 

Hard.  I  must  insist,  sir,  you'll  make  yourself  easy 
on  that  head. 

Mar,  You  see  I'm  resolved  on  it.  A  very  trouble- 
some fellow,  as  ever  I  met  with.  [A^de. 

Hard.  Well,  sir,  I'm  resolved  at  least  to  attend  you. 
This  may  be  modem  modesty,  but  I  never  saw  anything 
look  so  like  old-fashioned  impudence.  [Aside. 

[Exeunt  Mar.  and  Hard. 

Hast.  So,  I  find  this  fellow's  civilities  begin  to  grow 
troublesome.  But  who  can  be  angry  with  those  assi- 
duities which  are  meant  to  please  him!  Hal  what 
do  I  see !    Miss  Neville,  by  all  that's  happy ! 

Two  years  after  Goldsmith's  dramatic  triumph,  a 
still  greater  in  legitimate  comedy  arose  in  the  per- 
son of  that  remarkable  man,  who  survived  dk»wn  to 
our  own  day,  Richard  Brinslet  Sheridan.  On 
the  17th  of  January  1775,  hia  play  of  The  Hivab 
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Ambt.  I  beliere  you  hATe  reason  for  what  you  Bay, 
indeed. 

Sir  F,  Beeidet,  I  can  tell  you,  it  is  not  always  so 
m&  to  leare  a  play  in  the  hands  of  those  who  write 
tlwmselTes. 

Sneer.  What !  they  may  steal  from  them !  eh,  my 
dear  Plagiaiy ! 

Sir F.  StenXl  to  be  sure  they  may;  and,  egad! 
serve  your  best  thoughts  as  gipsies  do  stolen  children, 
disfigure  them  to  make  'em  pass  for  their  own. 

Smeer,  But  your  present  work  is  a  sacrifice  to  Mel- 
pomene ;  and  he,  you  know,  neTer 

Sir  F,  That's  no  security.  A  dexterous  plagiarist 
may  do  anything.  Why,  sir,  for  aught  I  know  he 
laaAi  take  out  some  of  the  best  things  in  my  tragedy 
iBopat  them  into  his  own  comedy. 

Sieer.  That  might  be  done,  I  dare  be  sworn. 

SirF.  And  then,  if  such  a  person  gives  you  the 
kart  hint  or  assistance,  he  is  devilish  apt  to  take  the 
merit  of  the  whole. 

Ikau  If  it  succeeds. 

So-  F,  Ay  !  but  with  regard  to  this  piece,  I  think 
I  an  hit  that  gentleman,  for  I  can  safely  swear  he 
aererread  it. 

iSiwer.  Ill  tell  you  how  you  may  hurt  him  more. 

Sir  F»  How  I 

Awo*.  Swear  he  wrote  it. 

Sir  F.  Plague  on*t  now.  Sneer ;  I  shall  take  it  ill. 
1 1  beliere  you  want  to  take  away  my  character  as  an 
Mtthorl 

Aiefr.  Then  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  rery  much 
•blind  to  me. 

SrF.  £h!  sir! 

Dnu  O I  you  know  he  never  means  what  he  says. 

Sir  jP.  g^noerely,  then,  you  do  like  the  piece! 

Smer,  WonderfuUyl 

Sir  F.  But,  come  now,  there  must  be  something 
I  that  yoa  think  might  be  mended,  eh  I  Mr  Dangle,  has 
'  Bothmg  struck  you ! 

DotL  Why,  nith,  it  is  but  an  ungracious  thing  for 
the  most  part  to    . 

Sir  F.  VVith  most  authors  it  is  just  so,  indeed ;  they 
lie  in  general  strangely  tenacious ;  but,  for  my  part, 
lam  nerer  to  well  pleased  as  when  a  judicious  critic 
points  out  any  defect  to  me ;  for  what  is  the  purpose 
«f  showing  a  work  to  a  friend  if  you  don't  mean  to 
profit  by  his  opinion  t 

Smter,  Very  true.  Why  then,  though  I  seriously 
idmira  the  piece  upon  the  whole,  yot  there  is  one 
imall  objection  which,  if  you'll  give  me  leave,  I'll 
mention. 

Sir  F,  Sir,  you  can't  oblige  me  more. 

Smer.  I  thmk  it  wants  incident. 

Sir  F,  Good  God!  you  surprise  me !  wants  incident? 

Smeer.  Tes ;  I  own  I  think  the  incidents  are  too  few. 
I  Sir  F.  Good  God  I  Believe  me,  Mr  Sneer,  there  is 
I  M  MTion  for  whose  judgment  I  have  a  more  implicit 
demnce ;  but  I  protest  to  you,  Mr  Sneer,  I  am  only 
I  Apprehensive  that  the  incidents  are  too  crowded.  My 
I  war  Dangle,  how  does  it  strike  you  t 
I  Am.  Really,  I  can't  agree  with  my  friend  Sneer. 
I  think  the  plot  quite  sufficient;  and  the  four  first 
I  icts  by  many  degrees  the  best  I  ever  read  or  saw  in 
I  vsj  life.  If  I  might  venture  to  suggest  anything,  it  is 
I  that  the  interest  rather  falls  off  in  the  fifth. 

Sir  F.  Rises,  I  believe  you  mean,  sir. 
I    Dm,  No ;  I  don't,  upon  my  word. 

50*  F.  Yes,  yes,  you  do,  upon  my  soul ;  it  certainly 
don't  €aU  off,  1  assure  you ;  no,  no,  it  don't  fall  off. 

DotL  Now,  Mrs  Dangle,  did'nt  you  say  it  struck 
you  in  the  same  light ! 

Mn  D.  Noy  indeed,  I  did  not.  I  did  not  see  a 
fruit  in  any  part  of  the  play  from  the  be^nniug  to 
theend. 

8brF.  Upon  my  soul,  the  women  are  the  best 
judges  after  all  I 


Mrs  D.  Or  if  I  made  any  objection,  I  am  sure  it 
was  to  nothing  in  the  piece ;  but  that  I  was  afraid  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  little  too  long. 

Sir  F,  Pray,  madam,  do  you  speak  as  to  duration 
of  time ;  or  do  you  mean  that  the  story  is  tediously 
spun  out? 

Mrt  D,  0  lud !  no.  I  speak  only  with  reference  to 
the  usual  length  of  acting  plays. 

/Str  F.  Then  I  am  very  happy — very  happy  indeed ; 
because  the  play  is  a  short  play,  a  remarkably  short 
play.  I  should  not  venture  to  differ  with  a  lady  on  a 
point  of  taste  ;  but  on  these  occauions  the  watch,  you 
know,  is  the  critic. 

Mn  i>.  Then,  I  suppose,  it  must  have  been  Mr 
Dangle's  drawling  manner  of  reading  it  to  me. 

Sir  f.  O  !  if  Mr  Dangle  read  it,  that's  quite  another 
aflair ;  but  I  assure  you,  Mrs  Dangle,  the  first  evening 
you  can  spare  me  three  hours  and  a  half,  I'll  imder- 
take  to  read  you  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end,  with 
the  prologue  and  epilogue,  and  allow  time  for  the 
music  between  the  acts. 

Mrt  i>.  I  hope  to  sec  it  on  the  stage  next.       [Exit, 

Dan,  Well,  Sir  Fretful,  I  wish  you  may  be  able  to 

Set  rid  as  easily  of  the  newspaper  criticisms  as  you 
0  of  ours. 

Sir  F.  The  newspapers!  sir,  they  are  the  most 
villanous,  licentious,  abominable,  infernal — not  that 
I  ever  read  them ;  no,  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  look 
into  a  newspaper. 

Dan,  You  are  quite  right;  for  it  certainly  must 
hurt  an  author  of  delicate  feelings  to  see  the  liberties 
they  take. 

Sir  F,  No ;  quite  the  contrary ;  their  abuse  is,  in 
fact,  the  best  panegyric ;  I  like  it  of  all  things.  An 
author's  reputation  is  only  in  danger  from  their  sup> 
port. 

Snfer.  Why,  that's  true ;  and  that  attack,  now,  on 
you  the  other  day 

SirF,  What!  where! 

Dan,  Ay !  you  mean  in  a  paper  of  Thursday ;  it 
wari  completely  ill-natured  to  be  sure. 

Sir  P.  O!  so  much  the  better;  ha!  ha!  ha!  I 
wouldn't  have  it  otherwise. 

Dan.  Certainly,  it  is  only  to  be  laughed  at,  for 

Sir  F.  You  don't  happen  to  recollect  what  the 
fellow  said,  do  you  t 

Sneer,  Pray,  Dangle;  Sir  Fretful  seems  a  little 
anxious 

Sir  P,  0  lud,  no  !  anxious,  not  I,  not  the  least — I 
— but  one  may  as  well  hear,  you  know. 

Dan,  Sneer,  do  you  recollect!  Make  out  some- 
thing. [Ande. 

Smer,  I  will.  [7*0  Dangle,'\  Yes,  yes,  I  remember 
perfectly. 

Sir  r.  Well,  and  pray  now — ^not  that  it  signifies — 
what  might  the  gentleman  say ! 

Sneer,  Why,  he  roundly  asserts  that  you  have  not 
the  slightest  invention  or  original  genius  whatever, 
though  you  arc  the  greatest  traducer  of  all  other 
authors  living. 

Sir  F,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good! 

Sneer.  That  as  to  comedy,  you  have  not  one  idea  of 
your  own,  he  believes,  even  in  your  cominonplace 
book,  where  stray  jokes  and  pilfered  witticisms  are 
kept  with  as  much  method  as  the  ledger  of  the  lost 
and  Mtolcn  office. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  pleasant. 

Sneer.  Nay,  that  you  are  so  unlucky  as  not  to  have 
the  skill  even  to  ileal  with  taste ;  but  that  you  glean 
from  the  refuse  of  obscure  volumes,  where  more  judi- 
cious plagiarists  have  been  before  you;  so  that  the 
lK>dy  of  your  work  is  a  composition  of  dr^  and  sedi- 
ments, like  a  bod  tavern's  worst  wine. 

Sir  F,  Ha,  ha ! 

Sneer,  In  your  more  serious  efforts,  he  says,  your 
bombast  would  be  less  intolerable  if  the  thoughts 
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were  ever  suited  to  the  ezpretBions ;  but  the  homeli- 
ness of  the  sentiment  stares  through  the  fantastic  in- 
cumbrance of  its  fine  language,  like  a  clown  in  one  of 
the  new  uniforms. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  hal 

Sneer.  That  your  occasional  tropes  and  flowers  suit 
the  general  coarseness  of  your  style,  as  tambour  sprigs 
would  a  ground  of  linsey-woolsey;  while  your  imita- 
tions of  Shakspeare  resemble  the  mimicry  of  Pal- 
staff's  page,  and  are  about  as  near  the  standard  of  the 
original. 

SirF.  Ha! 

Sneer,  In  short,  that  eren  the  finest  passages  you 
steal  are  of  no  service  to  you ;  for  the  porerty  of  your 
own  languafe  prevents  their  assimilating,  so  that 
they  lie  on  the  surface  like  lumps  of  marl  on  a  banen 
moor,  encumbering  what  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
fertilize. 

SirF.  [After  great  agiiaHonJ]  Now,  another  person 
would  be  yexed  at  this. 

Sneer.  Oh!  but  I  wouldn't  have  told  you,  only  to 
divert  you. 

Sir  P.  I  know  it.  I  am  diverted — ha,  ha,  ha!  not 
the  least  invention!  ha,  ha,  ha!  veiy  good,  veiy 
good! 

Sneer.  Yes ;  no  genius !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Dan.  A  severe  rogue,  ha,  ha,  ha! — ^but  you  are 
quite  i^ht.  Sir  Fretful,  never  to  read  such  nonsense. 

Sir  iC  To  be  sure ;  for  if  there  is  anything  to  one's 
praise,  it  is  a  foolish  vanity  to  be  gratified  iS  it ;  and 
if  it  is  abuse,  why  one  is  always  sure  to  hear  of  it 
from  some  good-natured  Mend  or  other  I 

IThe  AnoiUmp  of  Chainuier  performed  bff 
Unehariiablmeu.} 

tFram  *  The  School  for  Scandal.'] 

HAaiA  enters  to  Ladt  Sir kxawbul  and  Josbph  SuapAca. 

Lady  8.  Maria,  my  dear,  how  do  you  do  t  What's 
the  matter! 

Maria.  Oh!  there  is  that  disapeeable  lover  of 
mine.  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  has  just  called  at  my 
guardian's  with  his  odious  uncle,  Crabtree ;  so  I  slipt 
out,  and  ran  hither  to  avoid  them. 

lady  8.  Is  that  all ! 

Joaqih  8.  If  my  brother  Charles  had  been  of  the 
party,  madam,  perhaps  you  would  not  have  been  so 
much  alarmed. 

Lady  S.  Nay,  now  you  are  severe ;  for  I  dare  swear 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Maria  heard  you  were  here. 
But,  my  dear,  what  has  Sir  Benjamin  done  that  you 
should  avoid  him  so  f 

Maria.  Oh,  he  has  done  nothing — but  'tis  for  what 
he  has  said :  his  conversation  is  a  perpetual  libel  on 
all  his  acquaintance. 

Joeeph  S.  Ay,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  not  Imowing  him — for  hell  abuse  a  stranger 
just  as  soon  as  his  bat  friend  ;  and  his  undo  Crab- 
tree's  as  bad. 

Lady  8.  Nay,  but  we  should  make  allowance.  Sir 
Benjamin  is  a  wit  and  a  poet. 

Maria.  For  my  part,  I  own,  madam,  wit  loses  its 
respect  with  me  when  I  see  it  in  company  with 
malice.    What  do  you  think,  Mr  Surface! 

Jotepk  8.  Certainly,  madam ;  to  smile  at  the  jest 
which  plants  a  thorn  in  another's  breast  is  to  liecome 
a  principal  in  the  mischief. 

Lady  8.  Pshaw! — there's  no  possibility  of  being 
witty  without  a  little  ill  nature :  the  nudice  of  a  good 
thin^  is  the  barb  that  makes  it  stick.  What's  your 
opinion,  Mr  Sui£soe ! 

Jotepk  8.  To  be  sure,  madam ;  that  conversation, 
where  the  spirit  of  raillery  is  suppressed,  will  ever  ap- 
pear tedious  and  insipid. 

Maria.  Well,  111  not  debate  how  far  scandal  may 


be  allowable ;  but  in  a  man,  I  am  sure,  it  is  alwsjB 
contemptible.  We  have  pride,  envy,  rivalship,  snd  s 
thousand  little  motives  to  depreciate  each  other;  but 
the  male  slanderer  must  have  the  cowardice  of  a 
woman  before  he  can  traduce  one. 

Enter  BsavAiiT. 

8erv.  Madam,  Mrs  Candour  is  below,  and  if  jmir 
ladyship's  at  leisure,  will  leave  her  carriage. 

Lady  8.  Beg  her  to  walk  in.  [Eaal  SenxmL']  Nov, 
Maria,  however,  here  is  a  character  to  ^our  taste ;  for 
though  Mrs  Candour  is  a  Uttle  talkative,  every  bodj 
allows  her  to  be  the  best  natured  and  best  sort  of 
woman. 

Maria.  Yes — ^with  a  very  gross  affectation  of  good 
nature  and  benevolence,  die  does  more  mischi^  thu 
the  direct  malice  of  old  Crabtree. 

Joeepk  8.  I'faith  that's  true.  Lady  Sneenrell: 
whenever  I  hear  the  current  running  against  the 
characters  of  my  friends,  I  never  think  them  in  such 
danger  as  when  Candour  undertakes  their  defence. 

Xody  8.  Hush  ! — ^here  she  isl 

Enter  MzvCaxdode. 

Mft  0>  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how  have  jon 
been  this  century !  Mr  Sur&ce,  what  news  do  yoo 
hear!— though  indeed  it  is  no  matter,  for  I  think  oue 
hears  nothing  else  but  scandaL 

Joetfk  8.  Just  so,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mre  a  Oh,  Maria!  child— what!  is  the  whole 
afiair  off  between  you  and  Charles !  His  eztnrs- 
gance,  I  presume — the  town  talks  of  nothing  else. 

Maria,  I  am  very  sony,  ma'am,  the  town  kss  lo 
little  to  do. 

Mrt  C.  True,  true,  diild  :  but  there's  no  stoppbg 
people's  tongues.  I  own  I  was  hurt  to  hear  it,  as  I 
mdeed  was  to  learn,  from  the  same  quarter,  that  your 
guardian,  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teasle^  have  not  s^wd 
lately  as  well  as  could  be  wished. 

Maria.  TiM  strangely  impertinent  for  people  to 
buiT  themselves  so. 

Mrs  C.  Very  true,  diild :  but  what's  to  be  done! 
People  will  talk — ^there's  no  preventing  it  Why,  it 
was  but  yesterday  I  wu  told  that  Miss  Oadaboat  hsd 
eloped  with  Sir  Filligree  Flirt.  But  there's  no  mind- 
ing what  one  hears;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  had  thii 
from  veiy  good  authority. 

Maria.  Such  reports  are  hiefaly  scandalous. 

Mn  C.  So  they  are,  child— shameful,  shameful! 
But  the  world  is  so  censorious,  no  character  escapes 
Well,  now,  who  would  have  inspeoted  your  friend, 
Miss  Prim,  of  an  indiscretion  !  Yet  such  is  the  ill- 
nature  of  people  that  they  say  her  uncle  stopt  her  lasi 
week,  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  the  York  mail  viih 
her  dancing-master. 

Maria.  I'll  answer  for't  there  are  no  grounds  for 
that  report. 

Mrt  C.  Ah,  no  foundation  in  the  world,  I  dsie 
swear ;  no  more,  probably,  than  fior  the  story  circulated 
last  month  of  Mrs  Festino's  afiair  with  Colonel  Css- 
sino;  though,  to  be  sure,  that  matter  was  nercr 
rightly  cleiwed  up. 

Jotepk  8.  The  license  of  invention  some  people 
ifike  is  monstrous  indeed. 

Mari<L  T'lB  so — ^but,  in  my  opinion,  those  who  re- 
port sudi  things  are  equally  culpable. 

Mr$  C.  To  be  sure  they  are ;  tale-bearers  are  as  bsd 
as  the  tale-makers — 'tis  an  old  observation,  and  a  very 
true  one :  but  what's  to  be  done,  as  I  said  before!  how 
will  you  prevent  people  finom  Ulking  !  To^y  Mis 
Clackitt  assured  me  Mr  and  Mrs  Honeymoon  were  s^ 
last  become  mere  man  and  wife,  like  the  rest  of  their 
acquaintance.  *  *  No,  no !  tale-bearen,  ss  I 
said  before,  are  just  as  bad  as  the  tale-makers. 

Joseph  8.  Ah !  Mrs  Candour,  if  every  body  had 
your  forbearance  and  good-nature ! 
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Mn  {7.  I  oonfeu,  Mr  Surface,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 

pec^le  attacked  bdiind  their  backs ;  and  when  ugly 

cirmnntanoew  come  out  against  our  acouaintanoe,  I 

own  I  always  lore  to  think  the  best  By  tne  by,  I  hope 

'tis  not  true  that  your  brother  is  absolutely  ruined  t 

Jotepk  S.  I  am  afraid  his  circumstances  are  Tcry 

bad  iadeed,  ma'am. 

Mn  C  Ah  !  I  heard  so— but  you  must  tell  him  to 

keep  up  his  spirits  ;  everybody  almost  is  in  the  same 

t  way — Lcnrd  Spindle,  Sir  Thomas  Splint,  and  Mr  Nickit 

— all  up,  I  hear,  within  this  week ;  so,  if  Charles  it 

undone,  he*ll  find  half  his  acquaintance  ruined  too ; 

and  tlutt,  you  know,  is  a  consolation. 

JoKpk  S,  Doubtless,  ma'am — a  very  great  one. 

I 

Enter  Sbataitt. 

>    Seir,  Mr  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite. 

[Exit  Serpcmt, 
Ladf  S.  So,  Maria,  you  see  your  loTer  pursues  you ; 
pontively  you  shan't  escape. 

Bater  CEABraaa  sad  Sia  BsirjAMrir  Backbitk. 

Cnh.  Lad?  Sneerwell,  I  kiss  your  hand.  Mn  Can- 
doir,  I  don  t  belieye  you  are  acquainted  with  my 
Mphew,  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite !  Egad !  ma'am,  he 
ksi  a  pretty  wit,  and  is  a  pretty  poet,  too ;  isn't  he, 
Lady  Sneerwell  f 

SHrB.  O  fie,  uncle  I 

Crab,  Nay,  e;^,  it's  true ;  I  back  him  at  a  rebus 
or  a  ftuT^^  against  the  best  rhymer  in  the  kingdom. 
Has  yoor  lad^hip  heard  the  epigram  he  wrote  last 
«e^  on  Lady  Frixzle^s  feather  catching  fire  I  I)o, 
Beojamin,  repeat  it,  or  the  charade  you  made  last 
light  extempore  at  Mrs  Drowzie's  conTcrsazione. 
Cone  now;  your  first  is  the  name  of  a  fish,  your 
leeond  a  great  naral  commander,  and— ^ 

Sir  B.  Uncle,  now — prithee 

CM.  naith,  ma'am,  'twould  surprise  you  to  hear 
Ww  mdj  he  is  at  these  things. 

Liid$  A  I  wonder,  Sir  Benjamin,  you  ne?er  publish 
aojthiAg. 

Sir  B,  To  WKj  truth,  ma'am,  'tis  yeiy  mlgar  to 
print ;  and  ae  my  little  productions  are  mostly  satires 
and  lampoons  on  particular  people,  I  find  they  circu- 
late mote  by  giving  copies  in  confidence  to  the  friends 
•f  the  parties.  However,  I  have  some  love  elegies, 
which,  when  favoured  with  this  lady's  smiles,  I  mean 
to  give  the  public. 

Ohoft.  *Fore  heaven,  ma'am,  they'll  immortalise 
you  I  yoa  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  like  Pe- 
tmdrb  Lam%  or  Waller's  Sacharissa. 

i&r  B*  Yea,  madam,  I  think  you  will  like  them, 
vhn  yoa  duUl  see  them  on  a  b^tiful  quarto  page, 
vhoe  a  neat  rivulet  of  text  shall  murmur  through  a 
meadow  of  margin.  'Fore  gad  they  will  be  the  most 
deniii  things  of  their  kind  I 

dmAu  Bo^  ladies,  that's  true — ^have  you  heard  the 

Ifff  C.  What,  sir,  do  you  mean  the  report  of 

Ooftu  No,  ma'am,  that's  not  it — Miss  Nicely  is 
goiBff  to  be  married  to  her  own  footman. 

iln  Cn  Impossible  I 

CVv6.  Ask  Sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  B,  Tis  very  true,  ma'am ;  everything  is  fixed, 
lad  the  wedding  liveries  bespoke. 

Cfob,  Yes ;  and  they  do  say  there  were  very  press- 
ing reaaras  for  it. 

lady  S.  Why,  I  have  heard  something  of  this  before. 

Jffs  C7.  It  can't  be ;  and  I  wonder  any  one  should 
believe  toch  a  story  of  so  prudent  a  lady  as  Miss 
Nicely. 

S»  B.  O  Ind !  ma*am,  that's  the  very  reason  'twas 
believed  at  once.  She  has  always  been  so  cautious 
lod  so  leaerved  that  everybody  was  sure  there  was 
reaaon  for  it  at  bottom. 

JCraC.  Why»  to  be  sure,  a  tale  of  scandal  is  as  fatal 


to  the  credit  of  a  prudent  lady  of  her  stamp  as  a  fever 
is  generally  to  those  of  the  strongest  constitutions. 
But  there  is  a  sort  of  puny  sickly  reputation  that  is 
always  ailing,  yet  will  outlivo  the  robuster  characters 
of  a  hundred  prudes. 

Sir  B,  True,  madam,  there  arc  valetudinarians  in 
reputation  as  well  as  constitution ;  who,  being  con- 
scious of  their  weak  part,  avoid  the  least  breath  of 
air,  and  supply  their  want  of  stamina  by  care  and  cir- 
cumspection. 

Mrs  C  Well,  but  this  may  be  all  a  miHtake.  You 
know,  Sir  Benjamin,  very  trilling  circumstances  often 
give  rise  to  the  most  injurious  tales. 

Crab.  That  they  do,  Til  be  sworn,  ma'am.  0  lud ! 
Mr  Surface,  pray  is  it  true  that  your  uncle.  Sir  Oliver, 
is  coming  home  I 

Jo9tjph  S.  Not  that  I  know  of,  indeed,  sir. 

Crab,  He  has  been  in  the  East  Indies  a  long  time. 
You  can  scarcely  remember  him,  I  believe!  SmI  com- 
fort whenever  ho  returns,  to  hear  how  your  brother 
has  gone  on. 

Joteph  S.  Charles  has  been  imprudent,  sir,  to  be 
sure ;  but  I  hope  no  busy  people  have  already  preju- 
diced Sir  Oliver  against  him.     He  may  reform. 

Sir  B.  To  be  sure  he  may ;  for  my  part  I  never  be- 
lieved him  to  be  so  utterly  void  of  principle  as  people 
say ;  and  though  he  has  lost  all  his  friends,  I  am  told 
nobody  is  better  spoken  of  by  the  Jews. 

Crab,  That's  true,  egad,  nephew.  If  the  Old  Jewry 
was  a  word,  I  believe  Charles  would  be  on  alderman  : 
no  man  more  popular  there  I  I  hear  he  pays  as  many 
aimuities  as  the  Irish  tontine ;  and  that,  whenever  he 
is  sick,  they  have  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  his  health 
in  ail  the  synagogues. 

Sir  B,  Yet  no  man  lives  in  greater  splendour. 
Thev  tell  me,  when  he  entertains  his  friends,  he  will 
sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  dozen  of  his  own  securities ; 
have  a  score  of  tradesmen  waiting  in  the  antechamber, 
and  an  officer  behind  every  guest's  chair. 

Joteph  S,  This  may  be  entertainment  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  you  pay  very  little  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  a  brother. 

Maria,  Their  malice  is  intolerable.  Lady  Sneer- 
well, I  must  wish  you  a  good  morning  :  I'm  not  very 
well.  [Exit  Maria, 

Mn  C,  0  dear  1  she  changes  colour  very  much. 

Lady  S.  Do,  Mrs  Candour,  follow  her:  she  may 
want  your  assistance. 

3f ff  C.  That  I  will,  with  all  my  soul,  ma'am.  Poor 
dear  girl,  who  knows  what  her  situation  may  be ! 

[Exit  Mn  Candour, 

Lady  S.  'Twas  nothing  but  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  hear  Charles  reflected  on,  notwithstanding  their 
difference. 

Sir  B,  The  young  lady's  penchant  is  obvious. 

Crab,  But,  Benjamin,  you  must  not  give  up  the 
pursuit  for  that :  follow  her,  and  put  her  into  good 
numour.  Repeat  her  some  of  your  own  verses.  Come, 
I'll  assist  you. 

Sir  B,  Mr  Surface,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you ; 
but,  depend  on't,  your  brother  is  utterly  undone. 

Crab,  O  lud,  ay  1  undone  as  ever  man  was.  Can't 
raise  a  guinea! 

^t>  B,  And  every  thing  sold,  I'm  told,  that  was 
moveable. 

Crab,  I  have  seen  one  that  was  at  his  house.  Not 
a  thing  left  but  some  empty  bottles  that  were  over- 
looked, and  the  family  pictures,  which  I  believe  are 
framed  in  the  wainscots. 

Sir  B,  And  I'm  very  sony,  also,  to  hear  some  bad 
stories  against  him. 

Crab,  Oh!  he  has  done  many  mean  things,  that's 
certain. 

Sir  B.  But,  however,  as  he  is  your  brother 

Crab,  We'll  tell  you  all  another  opportunity. 

[ExeuHt  Crabtree  and  Sir  Be^fomn. 
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Duke,  Stand  off;  70a  an  a  oommoner;  nothing 
BDder  oobilitj  i^roachofl  Kittj. 

Sir  if.  Tea  are  so  deTiliah  proud  of  your  nobility. 
Now,  I  think  we  have  more  true  nobility  than  you. 
Let  me  tell  you,  rir,  a  kniffht  of  the  shire 

Ddbe.  A  kni^tof  the  shirel  Ha,  ha,  ha !  a  mighty 
honour,  truly,  to  represent  all  the  fools  in  the  county. 

KiU  O  Ittd !  this  is  charming  to  see  two  noblemen 
quaireL 

iSir  H,  Why,  any  fool  maj  be  bom  to  a  title,  but 
only  a  wise  roan  can  make  himself  honourable. 

KiL  Well  said.  Sir  Harry,  that  is  good  morillity. 

Duke.  I  hope  you  make  some  difference  between 
knedita^  honourt  and  the  huzzas  of  a  mob. 

KiL  Very  imait,  my  lord ;  now.  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  a  you  make  use  of  your  hereditaiy  honours 
to  screen  Toa  from  debt- 


/HAb.  ZoondB!  sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  that! 

Kk,  Hold,  hold !  I  shall  hare  some  fine  old  noble 
blood  nut  here.    Ha*  done.  Sir  Haity. 

Sir  H.  Not  I ;  why,  he  is  always  Taluing  himaelf 
ipoa  Ids  upper  house. 

Dtke.  We  haTe  dimity.  [Shw, 

Sir  Hi,  But  what  Decomes  of  your  dignity,  if  we 
nloBi  tlM  lupplieB  1  IQidck. 

Kit  Peace,  peace ;  here's  lady  Bab. 

Enter  Laot  Bab's  Bkrvaict  in  a  chair. 

Dnr  Lady  Bab! 

Laiu  JSab.  Mrs  Kitty,  your  senrant :  I  was  afraid 
of  taking  cold,  and  so  ordered  the  chair  down  stairs. 
Well,  and  how  do  you !  My  lord  duke,  your  senrant, 
ind  Sir  Hany  too,  yours. 

Duke,  Your  ladrihip's  dcToted. 
I    Ladf  B,  I'm  anaid  I  have  trespassed  in  point  of 
time.    [Looke  en  her  wUch.']    But  I  got  into  my 
i  &Toiirite  author. 

Dvke,  Yes,  I  found  her  ladyship  at  her  studies  this 
I  moming ;  some  wicked  poem. 

Xoc/v  B.  Oh,  you  wretch !   I  never  read  but  one 
iboolL 
i    KU,  What  is  your  ladyship  so  fond  of  1 

Lady  B.  Shikspur.    Did  you  nerer  read  Shiknpur ! 
;    ZtC  Shikq>ur!  Shikspur!    Who  wrote  it  1    No,  I 
nerer  read  Shikspur. 

Ladjf  B.  Then  you  hare  an  immense  pleasure  to  come. 

KiL  Well,  then.  111  r«ul  it  oyer  one  afternoon  or 
other.    Here's  Lady  Charlotte. 

Enter  Ladt  Charlottc's  IfAiD  in  a  chair. 

Dear  Lady  Oiarlotte! 

Lady  (7.  Oh!  Mrs  Kitty,  I  thought  I  never  should 
bave  reached  your  house.  Such  a  fit  of  the  cholic 
i  Niied  me.  Oh !  Lady  Bab,  how  long  has  your  lady- 
<  dup  been  here !  My  cluurmen  were  such  drones.  My 
'  krd  dukel  the  pink  of  all  good  breeding. 
'    Duke,  Oh!  ma'am.  [Bcwing. 

'    Lady  C.  And  Sir  H|tfry !   Your  servant,  Sir  Harry. 

\_FormaUy. 
Sir  B.  Madam,  your  servant :  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
your  ladyihip  has  been  ill. 

Lady  C,  X  ou  must  give  me  leave  to  doubt  the 
nneeiity  of  that  sorrow,  sir.    Remember  the  Park. 
Sir  6.  The  Park!  I'll  explain  that  affair,  madam. 
Lady  C  I  want  none  of  your  explanations. 

[ScofftfuUy, 
Sirll,  Dear  Lady  Charlotte ! 
Lady  C.  No,  sir ;  I  have  observed  your  coolness  of 
late,  and  despise  you.    A  trumpery  baronet ! 

Sir  H,  1  Bee  how  it  is ;  nothing  will  satisfy  you  but 
nobility.    That  sly  dog,  the  marquis— 

Lady  C,  None  c^  your  reflections,  sir.  The  marquis 
u  a  person  of  honour,  and  above  inquiring  after  a 
lady^  fortune,  as  you  meanly  did. 

Sir  H.  I — I,  madam  1  I  scorn  such  a  thing.  I 
iwue  you,  madam,  I  never— that  is  to  say — E^d,  I 


am  confounded.  My  lord  duke,  what  shall  I  say  to 
her!    Pray  help  me  out.  [Amde. 

Duke,  Ask  her  to  show  her  legs.    Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

[Amde. 

Enter  Philip  and  Lovkl,  laden  with  bottles. 

PhiL  Here,  my  little  peer,  here  is  wine  that  will 
ennoble  your  blood!  Both  your  ladyships'  moat 
humble  servant. 

Zor.  [Affectifng  to  he  dr%mk,'\  Both  your  ladyships' 
most  humble  servant. 

Kit.  Why,  Philip,  you  have  made  the  boy  drunk. 

Phil.  1  have  made  him  free  of  the  cellar,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lw.  Yes,  I  am  free ;  I  am  very  free. 

Phil.  He  has  had  a  smack  of  every  sort  of  wine, 
from  humble  port  to  imperial  tokav. 

Lov,  Yes,  1  have  been  drinking  kokay. 

Kit.  Go,  get  you  some  sleep,  child,  that  you  may 
wait  on  his  lordsliip  by  and  by. 

Lov,  Thank  you,  madam ;  I  will  certainly  wait  on 
their  lordships  and  their  ladyships  too. 

[Atide  and  exit. 

Phil.  Well,  ladies,  what  say  you  to  a  dance!  and 
then  to  supper. 

Enter  Cook,  Coachman,  Kiitostoiv,  and  Clob. 

Come  here ;  where  are  all  our  people !  I'll  couple  yoa. 
My  lord  duke  will  take  Kitty ;'  Lady  Bab  will  do  me 
the  honour  of  her  hand ;  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Char- 
lotte ;  coachman  and  cook ;  and  tne  two  devils  will 
dance  together :  ha !  ha !  ha! 

Duke.  With  submission,  the  country  dances  by 
and  by. 

Lady  C.  Ay,  ay ;  French  dances  before  supper,  and 
countnr  dances  after.  I  beg  the  duke  and  Mrs  Kitty 
may  give  us  a  minuet. 

Duke.  Dear  I^ady  Charlotte,  consider  my  poor  gout. 
Sir  Harry  will  oblige  us.  [Sir  Barry  bowt. 

All.  Minuet,  Sir  Harry ;  minuet,  Sir  Hany. 

KU.  Marshal  Thingumbob's  minuet.     [A  minuet  by 
Sir  Harry  and  Kitty;  awhcard  and  conceited. 

Lady  C.  Mrs  Kitty  dances  sweetly. 

Phil.  And  Sir  Hany  delightfully. 

Dvke.  Well  enough  for  a  commoner. 

Phil.  Come,  now  to  8up{>er.  A  gentleman  and  a 
lady.  [They  tit  dovm.^  Here  is  claret,  burgundy, 
and  champaien,  and  a  bottle  of  tokav  for  the  ladies. 
There  are  tickets  on  every  bottle :  if  any  gentleman 
chooses  port 

Duke.  Port!  Tis  only  fit  for  a  dram. 

A't^.  Lady  Bab,  what  shall  I  send  you!  Lady 
Charlotte,  pray  be  free  ;  the  more  free  the  moro 
welcome,  as  they  say  in  my  country.  The  gentle- 
men will  be  so  good  as  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

[A  pauae. 

Duke.  Lady  Charlotte,  *  Hob  or  nob !' 

Lady  C.  Done,  my  lord,  in  burgundy  if  you  please. 

Duke.  Here's  your  sweetheart  and  mine,  and  the 
friends  of  the  company.  [They  drink.  A  paute. 

PhU.  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  bumper  all 
round ;  I  have  a  health  for  vou.  '  Here  is  to  the 
amendment  of  our  masters  and  mistresses.' 

AU.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Loud  laugh.  A  pause. 

Kit.  Ladies,  pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  a  single 
gentleman's  service  I 

Lady  G.  Do  you  mean  an  old  single  gentleman ! 

AU.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Laud  laugh, 

Phil.  My  lord  duke,  your  toast. 

Duke.  Lady  Betty. 

PhiL  Oh  no,  a  health  and  a  sentiment. 

Duke.  Lot  us  have  a  song.    Sir  Hany,  your  song. 

Sir  H.  Would  you  have  it!  Well  then,  Mrs  Kitty, 
we  must  call  upon  you :  will  you  honour  my 
muse! 

AU.  K  song,  a  song ;  ay,  ay,  Sir  Harry's  song  ;  Sir 
Harry's  song. 
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■UndiBg,  in  tiiU  town  a  gnat  number  of  nobodies, 
nol  desoribed  bj  Lord  Coke. 

8fR  LoKB  Liair  malrai  hta  eppeusnoe,  snd  afto:  a  ihort  dla* 
a  Serrant  and  deUtera  a  oenl  to  Sir  LuKB. 


I 


Sir  Imke.  [BeadM.]  '  Sir  Gngoiy  Goose  desiies  the 
hoocmr  of  Sht  Luke  Limp's  oomptn  j  to  dine.  An 
AOfvar  is  desired.'  Gadso!  a  little  unluckj;  I  hare 
been  cnnced  for  these  three  weeks. 

Sai»  Ivhat !  I  find  Sir  Gregorj  is  returned  for  the 
CTuporatiop  of  Fleecenu 

&rX«fae.  Is  he  sot  Oh,  oh  I  that  alters  the  w. 
Qmt^  give  my  eompliments  to  Sir  Greffoij,  and  I'll 
oertamly  oome  and  dine  there.  Order  Joe  to  run  to 
Aldcfnan  Inkle's  in  Threadneedle  Street ;  sonr  can't 
watt  upon  him,  but  confined  to  bed  two  days  with  the 

!w  inllseDm.  [£xU  ServamL 

Char.  Yoa  make  light,  Sir  Luke,  of  these  sort  of 


Bir  LiUdu  What  can  a  man  dof  These  fellows 
(i^eo  one  has  the  misfortune  to  meet  them)  take 
Kandalous  ad?antafle:  when  will  you  do  me  the 
koDoor,  pray,  Sir  Luke,  to  take  a  bit  of  mutton  with 
me  f  Do  you  name  the  day !  They  are  as  bad  as  a 
Wnr  who  attacks  your  coach  at  Uie  mounting  of  a 
kill;  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  them  without  a  penny 
to  soe,  and  a  promise  to  t'other. 

8ai.  True;  and  then  for  such  a  time  too — three 
weeks !  I  wonder  they  expect  folks  to  remember.  It 
H  like  a  retainer  in  Michaelmas  term  for  the  summer 


SfrZfW&e.  Not  but  upon  these  occasions  no  man 
is  EngUnd  is  more  punctual  than— ^ 


a  BaaTAirr,  who  gires  Bia  Luks  a  tetter. 

Frhb  iHiomf 
&r«.  Earl  of  Brentford.    The  serrant  waits  for  an 


Sir  UAt,  Answer!  By  your  leaye,  Mr  Seijeant 
Bod  CSiarlotte.  [iZ^ekk]  *  Taste  for  musio— Mons. 
Deport — fiail— dinner  upon  table  at  fire.'  Gadso! 
I  hope  Sir  Gresoiy's  serrant  an't  gone. 

aanto  Immediately  upon  receiriug  the  answer. 

^  Lidot,  Run  after  him  as  fast  as  you  can — tell 
kirn  <|uite  in  despair — ^recollect  an  enpgement  that 
cu^  m  nature  be  missed,  and  return  in  an  instant. 

[ExUServami, 

Char.  You  see,  sir,  the  knight  must  giro  way  for 
aj  lord. 

Sir  Luke,  No,  faith,  it  is  not  that,  my  dear  Char- 

!  lotte ;  you  saw  that  was  quite  an  extempore  businens. 

No^  hang  it,  no,  it  is  not  for  the  title ;  but,  to  tell 

^oa  the  truth,  &entford  has  more  wit  than  any  man 

10  the  world :  it  is  that  makes  me  fond  of  h\A  house. 

Char,  Bt  the  choice  of  his  company  he  gives  an 
tttanswerable  instance  of  that. 

Sir  Luht,  You  are  ri^t,  my  dear  girl.  But  now 
to  giro  you  a  proof  of  his  wit :  you  know  Brentford's 
finances  are  a  little  out  of  repair,  which  procures  him 
■due  visits  that  he  would  Teiy  gladly  excuse. 

Serj,  What  need  he  feart  His  person  is  sacred; 
ftr  by  the  tenth  of  William  and  Mazy 

Sir  iMhe,  He  knows  that  well  enough ;  but  for  all 


I    8aj  Indeed,  by  a  late  act  of  his  own  house  (which 
^  them  infinite  honour),  his  goods  or  chattels  may 

Sir  IaJbc.  Smxed  upon  when  ther  can  find  them ; 
but  he  lires  in  ready  furnished  lodgmgs,  and  hires  his 
OQsch  by  the  month. 
Sarj,  Nay,  if  the  sheriff  return  '  non  inrentus.' 
Sir  IaJk,  a  plague  o'  your  law ;  you  make  me  lose 
light  of  my  story.  One  morning  a  Welsh  coach> 
siaker  came  with  hii  bill  to  my  loid,  whose  name  was 
onlackily  Lloyd.  My  lord  had  the  man  up.  You 
•le  called,  I  think,  Mr  Lloyd  f    At  your  lordship's 


serrice,  my  lord.  What,  Uoyd  with  an  L !  It  was 
with  an  L,  indeed,  my  lord.  Because  in  your  part  of 
the  world  I  have  heard  that  Lloyd  and  Flloyd  were 
synonymous,  the  rery  same  names.  Very  often  in- 
deed, my  lord.  But  you  always  spell  yours  with  au 
L I  Always.  That,  Mr  Lloyd,  is  a  little  unlucky ; 
for  ^ou  must  know  I  am  now  paying  my  debts  alpha- 
betically, and  in  four  or  fire  years  you  might  nave 
come  in  with  an  F ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  can  giro  you 
no  hopes  for  your  L.    Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Enter  a  BaarAifT. 

Srrv,  There  was  no  orertaking  the  serrant. 
Sir  Luke  That  is  unlucky :  tell  my  lord  I'll  attend 
him.    I'll  call  on  Sir  Gregory  myselL        [Exit  Scrv, 
Serj,  Why,  you  won't  leare  us.  Sir  Luke  f 
Sir  Luke,  Pardon,  dear  Seijeant  and  Charlotte ; 
hare  a  thousand  things  to  do  for  half  a  million  of 
people,  positiTely ;  promised  to  procure  a  husband  for 
Ladpr  Cicely  Sulky,  and  match  a  coach-horse  for  Bri- 
gadier Whip;  after  that,  must  run  into  the  city  to 
borrow  a  thousand  for  young  At-all  at  Almack's ;  Mend 
a  Cheshire  cheese  by  the  st«^  to  Sir  Timothy  Tankard 
in  Suffolk ;  and  get  at  the  Herald's  office  a  coat  of 
arms  to  clap  on  the  coach  of  Billy  Bengal,  a  nabob 
newly  arriv^ ;  so  you  see  I  haye  not  a  moment  to 
lose. 
Serj,  True,  true. 

Sir  Luke,  At  your  toilet  to-morrow  you  may 

[Enter  a  Servant  abruptly,  and  runs  against  Sir  Luke,] 
Can't  you  see  where  you  are  running,  you  rascal. 

Serv,  Sir,  his  grace  the  Duke  of 

Sir  Luke,  Grace !— Where  is  he  1    Where 

Serv.  In  his  coach  at  the  door.    If  you  an't  better 
engaged,  would  be  glad  of  your  company  to  go  into 
the  city,  and  take  a  dinner  at  Dolly's. 
Sir  Luke,  In  his  own  coach,  did  you  say  t 
Serv,  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Luke,  With  the  coronets— or 

Serv,  I  belioTe  so. 

Sir  Luke,  There's  no  resisting  of  that.    Bid  Joe 
run  to  Sir  Gregory  Goose's. 
Serv,  He  is  already  gone  to  Alderman  Inklo'd. 
Sir  Luke,  Then  do  you  step  to  the  knight — hey! 
— no — ^you  must  go  to  my  lord's — hold,  hold,  no — I 
haye  it — etep  first  to  Sir  Greg's,  then  pop  in  at  Lord 
Brentford's,  just  as  the  company  are  going  to  dinner. 
Serv,  What  shall  I  say  to  Sir  Gregoiy  t 
Sir  Luke,  Anything — what  I  told  you  before. 
Serv,  And  what  to  my  lonl  ? 
Sir  Luke,  What  I— Why,  tell  him  that  my  uncle 
from  Epsom — no — that  won't  do,  for  he  knows  I  don't 
care  a  farthing  for  him — hey !    Why,  tell  him — hold, 
I  haye  it.     Tell  him  that  as  I  was  going  into  my 
chair  to  obey  his  commands,  I  was  arrested  by  a  couple 
of  bailifiliH  forced  into  a  hiMrkney  coach,  and  earned 
into  the  Pied  Bull  in  the  borough ;  I  beg  ten  thou- 
sand pardons  for  making  his  grace  wait,  but  his  grace  ; 

knows  my  misfor [Bxnmt  Sir  Luke  and  Serv. 

Char,  Well,  sir,  what  d'ye  think  of  the  proofs  f    I 

flatter  myself  I  haye  pretty  well  established  my  case. 

Serj,  Why,  hussy,  ^ou  haye  hit  upon  points ;  but 

then  they  are  but  trifling  flaws,  they  dont  yitiate  the 

title ;  that  stands  unimpeached. 

The  popularity  of  *The  Beggar's  Opera'  being 
partly  owing  to  the  excellent  music  which  accom- 
panied the  piece,  we  find  in  this  period  a  number 
of  comic  operas,  in  which  songs  and  dialogue  alter- 
nate. Sheridan's  unexamplt^  success  has  been 
alr^uly  mentioned.  The  Devil  to  Pay,  by  C.  Coffet, 
was  long  a  fayourite,  chiefly  for  the  female  charac- 
ter, NeU,  which  made  the  fortune  of  seyeral  actresses ; 
and  among  the  best  pieces  of  this  description  are 
those  by  Isaac  Bickebstaff,  whoso  operas.  The 
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Padlock,  Love  m  a  VUltwe,  Lionel  Clarigaa,  &c^  pre- 
sent a  pleasing  union  of  lyrical  charms  with  those  of 
dramatic  incident  and  dialogue.  Cbarles  Dibdin 
was  author  and  composer  of  a  multitude  of  musical 
operas  and  other  dramatic  trifles.:  his  Quaker,  pro- 
duced in  1777,  is  distinguished  for  its  excdUent  music. 

PERIODICAL  ESSAYIBTS. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  this  period  to  reyive  the 
style  of  periodical  literature,  which  had  proved  so 
successM  in  the  hands  of  Addison  and  Stede. 
After  the  cessation  of  *  The  Guardian,*  there  was  a 
long  intervflJ,  during  which  periodical  writing  was 
confine  to  party  politics.  An  effort  was  made  to 
connect  it  agam  with  literature  bvDr  Johnson,  who 
published  &e  first  paper  of  The  Bambkr  on  the 
20th  of  March  1750,  and  it  was  continued  twice 
a-week,  without  interruption,  till  the  14th  of  March 
1752.  Johnson  received  oidy  four  contributions 
(one  from  Richardson  the  novcdist)  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  publication,  and,  consequently,  the 
work  bore  the  stamp  of  but  one  mind,  and  that 
mind  cast  in  a  i)eculiar  moidd.  The  light  graces  and 
genialities  of  Steele  were  wanting,  and  sketches 
of  the  fkshions  and  frivolities  of  the  times,  which 
had  contributed  so  much  to  the  popularity  of  the 
former  essayists,  found  no  {dace  in  the  grave  and 
gloomy  pages  of  *  The  Rambler.*  The  serious  and 
somewhat  pedantic  style  of  the  work  was  ill-cal- 
culated for  general  readers,  and  it  was  no  favourite 
witli  the  public.  Johnson,  when  he  collected  these 
essays,  revised  and  corrected  them  with  great  care, 
but  even  then  they  appeared  heavy  and  cumbrous ; 
his  attempts  at  humour  were  not  happy,  and  the 
female  characters  introduced  were  all,  as  Garrick 
remark^  Johnsons  in  petticoats.  They  all  speak  the 
same  measured  lofty  style,  and  resemble  figures  in 
sculpture  rather  than  real  life.  The  author's  use  of 
hard  words  was  a  common  complaint;  but  it  is 
somewhat  curious  to  find,  among  the  words  ob- 
jected to  in  *  The  Rambler,'  resuscitation,  narcotic, 
fatuity,  and  germination,  which  have  now  become  of 
duly  use,  and  carry  with  them  no  appearance  of 
pedantry.  The  turgid  style  of  Johnson,  however, 
often  rose  into  passages  of  grandeur  and  beauty ;  his 
imagery  is  striking  and  original,  and  his  inculcation 
of  moral  and  religious  duty  was  earnest  and  impres- 
sive. Goldsmith  declared  that  a  system  of  morals 
might  be  drawn  fh)m  these  essays.  No  other  Eng- 
lish writer  of  that  day  could  have  moralised  in  such 
a  dignified  strain  as  in  the  following  passages : — 

On  uscM  knowledge: — *To  lessen  that  disdain 
with  which  scholars  are  inclined  to  look  on  the  com- 
mon business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwillingness 
with  which  they  condescend  to  learn  whut  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  system  of  pliilosophy,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  consider,  that  though  admiration  is  ex- 
cited by  abstruse  researches  and  remote  discoveries, 
yet  pleasure  is  not  given,  nor  affection  conciliated, 
but  by  softer  accomplishments,  and  qualities  more 
easily  communicable  to  those  about  us.  He  that 
can  only  converse  upon  questions  about  which  only 
a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  suflicient  to 
make  them  curious,  must  lose  ]iis  days  in  unsocial 
silence,  and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life  without  a  com- 
panion. He  that  can  only  be  usefUl  on  great  occa- 
sions may  die  without  exercising  his  aUlities,  and 
stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  tliousand  vexations 
wliich  fret  away  happiness,  and  which  nothing  is  re- 
quired to  remove  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct 
and  readiness  of  expedients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able 
to  set  him  above  tJie  want  of  hourly  assistance,  or 
to  extinguish  the  desire  of  fond  endearments  and 


tender  offlciousness ;  and,  therefore,  no  one  ahoiild 
think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  those  arts  by  which 
friendsMp  maybe  gained.  Kindness  is  preserved 
by  a  constant  reciprocation  of  benefits  or  interchangB 
of  pleasures ;  but  such  benefits  only  can  be  bestcywed 
as  others  are  capable  to  receive,  and  such  plea- 
sures only  imparted  as  others  are  qualified  to  eojoy. 
.  By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art,  no  hooiaar 
will  be  lost ;  for  the  condescensions  of  leamiDg  are 
always  overpaid  by  gratitude.  An  elevated  genhis 
employed  in  little  tMngs,  appears,  to  use  the  simile 
of  Longinus,  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  decUnfttioa; 
he  remits  his  splendour  but  retains  his  magnitiide^ 
and  pleases  more  though  he  dazsdes  less.* 

On  revenge : — *  A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to 
forgive,  because  he  knows  the  true  value  of  time^ 
and  will  not  sufier  it  to  pass  away  in  unneoessaiy 
pain.  He  that  willingly  ralfers  the  corrosions  of  in- 
veterate hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights  to 
the  gloom  and  malice  and  perturbations  of  strata- 
gem, cannot  surely  be  said  to  consult  his  ease.  Re- 
sentment is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  mdignitj;  a 
combina^on  of  a  passion  which  all  endeavour  to 
avoid,  with  a  passion  whidi  all  concur  to  detest 
The  man  who  retires  to  meditate  mischiei^  and  to 
exasperate  his  own  rage ;  whose  thoughts  are  em- 
ployed only  on  means  of  distress  and  oontrivanoes  of 
ruin;  whose  mind  never  pauses  firom  the  remem- 
brance of  lus  own  sufierings,  but  to  indulge  some 
hope  of  ei^oying  the  calamities  of  another,  may 
justly  be  numbered  among  the  most  miserable  it 
human  beings,  among  those  who  are  guilty  without 
rewutl,  who  have  neither  the  gladness  of  pro^teriigr 
nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  himsdf 
and-  others,  will  not  long  want  persuasives  to  for- 
giveness.   We  know  not  to  what  degree  of  maligni^ 
any  injury  is  to  be  imputed ;  or  how  much  its  guih, 
if  we  were  to  inspect  the  mind  of  him  that  com-  ' 
mitted  it,  would  be  extenuated  by  mistake,  preci-  , 
pitanoe,  or  negligence;  we  cannot  be  certain  how  , 
much  more  we  feel  than  was  intended  to  be  inflicted,  ; 
or  how  much  we  increase  the  mischief  to  our- 
selves by  voluntary  aggravations.    We  may  charge 
to  design  the  effects  of  accident ;  we  may  think  the  ; 
blow  violent  only  because  wo  have  made  oorsdves 
delicate  and  tender ;  we  are  on  every  side  in  danger  ■ 
of  error  and  of  guilt,  which  we  are  certain  to  avoid 
only  by  speedy  forgiveness. 

From  this  pacific  and  harmless  temper,  thus  pro- 
pitious to  others  and  ourselves,  to  domiestic  tnn- 
quillity  and  to  social  happiness,  no  man  is  withheld 
but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  insulted  by  his 
adversary,  or  despised  by  the  world.  It  may  be  hid 
down  as  an  unfailing  and  universal  axiom,  that  **  all 
pride  is  abject  and  mean.**  It  is  always  an  ignorsnt, 
lazy,  or  cowardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appearsoce 
of  excellence,  and  proceeds  not  from  consdoameis 
of  our  attainments,  but  insensibility  of  our  wants. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right  Nothing  \ 
which  reason  condemns  can  be  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  mind.  To  be  driven  by  eztemsl  ' 
motiyes  from  the  path  which  our  own  heart  approveii  . 
to  give  way  to  anytliing  but  conviction,  to  salfer  \ 
the  opinion  of  otliers  to  rule  our  choice  or  overpower 
our  resolves,  is  to  submit  tamely  to  tiie  lowest  ind 
most  ignominious  slavery,  and  to  resign  Uie  right  of 
directing  omr  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  csn 
arrive  is  a  constant  and  determinate  pursuit  of 
virtue  without  regard  to  present  dangers  or  advan- 
tages ;  a  continual  reference  of  every  action  to  the  I 
divine  will ;  a  habitual  appeal  to  everlasting  jut- 1 
tice ;  and  an  unvaried  elevation  of  the  intellectoal  | 
eye  to  the  reward  which  perseverance  only  can  ob- 1 
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Hhe  should  [muw  the  anows  of  the  midland  cliflb,  or 
seek  shelter  in  the  caves  of  the  eastern  cannibals ; 
that  he  would  tear  her  from  the  embraces  of  the  genius 
of  the  rocks,  snatch  her  from  the  paws  of  Amaroc,  and 
rescue  her  from  the  ravine  of  Hafgufa.'  He  concluded 
with  a  wish,  that,  *  whoever  shall  attempt  to  hinder 
his  union  with  Ajut,  might  be  buried  without  his  bow, 
and  that  in  the  land  of  souls  his  skull  might  serve  for 
no  other  use  than  to  catch  the  droppings  of  the  starrj 
lamps.* 

Tnis  ode  being  universally  applauded,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  Ajut  would  soon  yield  to  such  fervour 
and  accomplishments ;  but  Ajut,  with  the  natural 
haughtiness  of  beauty,  expected  all  the  forms  of  court- 
ship ;  and  before  she  would  confess  herself  conquered, 
the  sun  returned,  the  ice  broke,  and  the  season  of 
labour  called  all  to  their  employments. 

Anningait  and  Aiut  for  a  time  always  went  out  in 
the  same  boat,  and  divided  whatever  was  caught. 
Anningait,  in  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  signalising  his  courage ;  he  attacked  the 
sea-horses  on  the  ice ;  pursued  the  seals  into  the 
water  ;  and  leaped  upon  the  back  of  the  whale  while 
he  waa  yet  struggling  with  the  remains  of  life.  Nor 
was  his  diligence  less  to  accumulate  all  that  could  be 
necessary  to  make  winter  comfortable  ;  he  dried  the 
roe  of  fiuies,  and  the  flesh  of  seals ;  he  entrapped  deer 
and  foxes,  and  dressed  their  skins  to  adorn  his  bride  ; 
he  ftiasted  her  with  eggs  from  the  rocks,  and  strewed 
her  tent  with  flowers. 

It  happened  that  a  tempest  drove  the  fi^h  to  a  dis- 
tant ])art  of  the  coast  before  Annin^it  had  completed 
his  store  ;  he  therefore  intreated  Ajut  that  she  would 
at  last  grant  him  her  hand,  and  accompany  him  to 
that  part  of  the  country  whither  he  was  now  sum- 
moned by  necesHity.  Ajut  thought  him  not  yet  en- 
titled to  such  condescension,  but  proposed,  as  a  trial 
of  his  constancy,  that  he  should  return  at  the  end  of 
summer  to  the  cavern  where  their  acquaintance  com- 
menced, and  there  expect  the  reward  of  his  assiduities. 

'0  virgin,  beautiful  as  the  sun  shining  on  the  water, 
consider,'  said  Anningait,  '  what  thou  hast  required. 
Mow  easily  may  my  return  be  precluded  by  a  sudden 
frost  or  unexpected  fogs  ;  then  must  the  night  be 
passed  without  my  Ajut.  We  live  not,  my  fair,  in  those 
fabled  countries  which  lying  strangers  so  wantonly 
describe ;  where  the  whole  year  is  divided  into  short 
days  and  nights  ;  where  the  same  habitation  serves  for 
summer  and  winter ;  where  they  raise  houses  in  rows 
above  the  ground,  dwell  together  from  year  to  year, 
with  flocks  of  tame  animals  grazing  in  the  fields  about 
them ;  can  travel  at  any  time  firom  one  place  to  an- 
other, through  ways  inclosed  with  trees,  or  over  walls 
raised  upon  the  inland  waters ;  and  direct  their  course 
through  wide  countries,  by  the  sight  of  green  hills  or 
scatt^ed  buildings.  Even  in  summer  we  have  no 
means  of  crossing  the  mountains,  whose  snows  are 
never  dissolved  ;  nor  can  remove  to  any  distant  resi- 
dence, but  in  our  boats  coasting  the  bays.  Consider, 
Ajut ;  a  few  summer  days  and  a  few  winter-nights 
and  the  life  of  man  is  at  an  end.  Night  is  the  time 
of  ease  and  festivity,  of  revels  and  guety ;  but  what 
will  be  the  flaming  lamp,  the  delicious  seal,  or  the 
soft  oil,  without  the  smile  of  Ajut  f 

The  eloquence  of  Anningait  was  vain  ;  the  maid 
continued  inexorable,  and  they  parted  with  ardent 
promises  to  meet  again  before  the  nisht  of  winter. 

Anningait,  however  dincomposed  by  the  dilatory 
coyness  (^  Ajut,  was  yet  resolved  to  omit  no  tokens 
of  amorous  respect ;  and  therefore  presented  her  at 
his  departure  with  the  skins  of  seven  white  fawns,  of 
five  swans,  and  eleven  seals,  with  three  marble  lamps, 
ten  vessels  of  seal  oil,  and  a  lar^  kettle  of  brass, 
which  he  had  purchased  from  a  ship  at  the  price  of 
half  a  whale  and  two  bonis  of  sea-unicomM. 

AJut  was  BO  much  affected  by  the  fondness  of  her 


lover,  or  no  much  overpowered  by  his  magniflcsenoe, 
that  she  followed  him  to  the  searside ;  and  when  she 
saw  him  enter  the  boat,  wished  aloud  that  he  might 
return  with  plenty  of  skins  and  oil ;  that  neither  the 
mermaids  might  snatch  him  into  the  deepa,  nor  the 
spirits  of  the  rocks  confine  him  in  their  caverns. 

She  stood  a  while  to  gaxe  upon  the  departing  tc«w1, 
and  then  returning  to  her  hut,  silent  and  Ejected, 
laid  aside  from  that  hour  her  white  deer  skin,  anf- 
fered  her  hair  to  spread  unbraided  on  her  shoulden, 
and  forbore  to  mix  in  the  dances  of  the  maidens.  She 
endeavoured  to  divert  her  thought  by  continual  ap- 
plication to  feminine  employments,  gathered  moes  for 
the  winter  lamps,  and  dried  grass  to  line  the  boota  of 
Anningait.  Of  the  skins  which  he  had  bestowed  upon 
her,  she  made  a  fishing-coat,  a  small  boat,  and  tent, 
all  of  exquisite  manufacture  ;  and  while  she  waa  thus 
busied,  solaced  her  labours  with  a  song,  in  which  ahe 
prayed  'that  her  lover  might  have  hands  stronger 
than  the  paws  of  the  bear,  and  feet  swifter  thaii  Uie 
feet  of  the  rein-deer ;  that  his  dart  might  never  err, 
and  that  his  boat  might  never  leak ;  that  he  might 
never  stumble  on  the  ice,  nor  faint  in  the  water;  that 
the  seal  might  rush  on  his  harpoon,  and  the  wounded 
whale  might  dash  the  waves,  in  vain.' 

The  Ift^  boats  in  which  the  Greenlanders  transport 
their  families  are  always  rowed  by  women ;  for  »  man 
will  not  debase  himself  by  work  which  requires  neither 
skill  nor  courage.    Anningait  was  therefore  exposed 
by  idleness  to  the  ravages  of  passion.    He  went  Uirice 
to  the  stem  of  the  boat  with  an  intent  to  leap  into 
the  water  and  swim  back  to  his  mistreaa:  but  re- 
collecting the  miseiT  which  they  must  endure  in  the 
winter,  without  oil  for  the  lamp,  or  skins  for  the  bed, 
he  resolved  to  employ  the  weeks  of  absence  in  provi- 
sion for  a  night  of  plenty  and  felicity.    He  then  com- 
posed hia  emotions  as  he  could,  and  exprened  in  wild 
numbers  and  uncouth  images  his  hopes,  his  sorrows, 
and  his  fears.    '  O  life,'  says  he,  *  frail  and  uncertain! 
where  shall  wretched  man  find  thy  resemblance  but 
in  ice  floating  on  the  ocean !    It  towers  on  hi^,  it 
sparkles  from  afar,  while  the  storms  drive  ana  the 
waters  beat  it,  the  sun  melts  it  above  and  the  rocks 
shatter  it  below.    What  art  thou,  deceitful  pleasure ! 
but  a  sudden  blaze  streaming  from  the  north,  which 
plays  a  moment  on  the  eye,  mocks  the  traveller  with 
the  hopes  of  light,  and  then  vanishes  for  ever!  VThMX, 
love,  art  thou  but  a  whirlpool,  which  we  approach 
without  knowledge  of  our  danger,  drawn  on  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  till  we  have  lost  all  power  of  reaiit- 1 
ance  and  escape  1    Till  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  graces  I 
of  Ajut,  while  I  had  yet  not  called  her  to  the  ban- ' 
quct,  I  was  careless  as  the  sleeping  morse,  I  was  merrj 
as  the  singers  in  the  stars.    Why,  Ajut,  did  I  gaie  | 
upon  thy  graces?    Wliy,  my  fair,  did  I  call  thee  to  | 
the  ban<^uet!    Yet,  be  faithful,  my  love,  remember 
Anningait,  and  meet  my  return  with  the  smile  of 
virginity.     I  will  chase  the  deer,  I  will  subdue  the 
whale,  resistless  as  the  frost  of  darkness,  and  un- 
wearied as  the  summer  sun.    In  a  few  weeks  I  shall 
return  prosperous  and  wealthy ;  then  shall  the  roe-fiili 
and  the  porpoise  feast  thy  kindred ;  the  fox  and  hare 
shall  cover  thy  couch ;  the  tough  hide  of  the  seal  shall 
shelter  thee  from  cold    and  the  fat  of  the  whale  illa- 
minate  thy  dwelling.' 

Anningait  having  with  these  sentiments  consol«d 
his  grief  and  aniniateii  his  industry,  found  that  thej 
had  now  coasted  the  headland,  and  saw  the  whales 
spouting  at  a  distance.  He  therefore  placed  himielf 
in  his  fuhiiig-boat,  called  his  associates  to  their  aere- 
ral  employments,  plied  his  oar  and  harpoon  with  in- 
credible courage  and  dexterity ;  and,  by  dividing  hii 
time  between  the  chase  and  fishery,  suspended  the 
miiteries  of  absence  and  suspicion. 

Ajut,  in  the  ineantliue,  notwithstanding  her  ne- 
glected dress,  happened,  as  she  was  drying  some  Avu» 
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shoved  one  of  the  finest  faces  in  the  world.  It  was 
touched,  not  spoiled  with  sorrow ;  and  when  she  per- 
oeiTcd  a  stranger,  whom  the  old  woman  now  intro- 
duced to  her,  a  blush  at  first,  and  then  the  gentle 
ceremonial  of  native  politeness  which  the  affliction 
of  the  time  tempered,  out  did  not  extinguish,  crossed 
it  for  a  moment,  and  changed  its  expression.  Twas 
sweetness  all,  however,  and  our  philosopher  felt  it 
stronglj.  It  was  not  a  time  for  words ;  he  offered  his 
serrices  in  a  few  sincere  ones.  '  Monsieur  lies  mise- 
rably  ill  here,'  said  the  gouTcmante  ;  *  if  he  could 
ponibljr  be  mored  anywhere.'  '  If  he  could  be  moved 
to  our  house,'  said  her  master.  He  had  a  spare  bed 
for  a  friend,  and  there  was  a  garret  room  unoccupied, 
next  to  the  gouvemante's.  It  was  contrived  accord- 
inglj.  The  scruples  of  the  stranger,  who  could  look 
scruples  though  he  could  not  speak  them,  were  over- 
come, and  the  bashful  reluctance  of  his  daughter  gave 
waj  to  her  belief  of  its  use  to  her  father.  The  sick 
man  was  wrapt  in  blankets  and  carried  across  the 
ftreet  to  the  English  gentleman's.  The  old  woman 
helped  his  daughter  to  nurse  him  there.  The  surgeon, 
who  arrived  soon  after,  prescribed  a  little,  and  nature 
did  much  for  him  ;  in  a  week  he  was  able  to  thank 
his  benefactor. 

By  this  time  his  host  had  learned  the  name  and 
character  of  his  guest.  He  was  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man of  Switzerland,  called  La  lloche,  a  widower,  who 
had  lately  buried  his  wife  after  a  long  and  lingering 
illness,  for  which  travelling  had  been  prescribed,  and 
was  now  returning  home,  after  an  ineffectual  and 
melancholy  journey,  with  his  only  child,  the  daughter 
we  have  mentioned. 

He  was  a  devout  man,  as  became  his  profession. 
He  possessed  devotion  in  all  its  warmth,  but  with 
none  of  ita  asperity  ;  I  mean  that  asperity  which  men, 

called  devout,  sometimes  indulge  in.  Mr ,  though 

he  felt  no  devotion,  never  quarrelled  with  it  in  others. 
His  gouTemante  joined  the  old  man  and  his  daughter 
in  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  which  they  put  up 
on  his  recovery ;  for  she,  too,  was  a  heretic  in  the 
phrase  of  the  Tillage.  The  philosopher  walked  out, 
with  his  long  staff  and  his  dog,  and  left  them  to  their 
prayers  and  thanksgivings.  'My  master,'  said  the 
old  wtoman,  'alas!  he  is  not  a  Christian,  but  he  is  the 
best  of  unbelievers.'  *  Not  a  Christian !'  exclaimed 
Mademoiselle  La  Roche ;  '  yet  he  saved  my  father ! 
Heaven  bless  him  for't ;  I  would  he  were  a  Christian !' 
'There  is  a  pride  in  human  knowledge,  my  child,' 
said  her  fibther,  '  which  often  blinds  men  to  the  sub- 
lime truths  of  revelation ;  hence  opposers  of  Chris- 
tiani^  are  found  among  men  of  virtuous  lives,  as  well 
as  among  those  of  dissipated  and  licentious  charac- 
ters. Nay,  sometimes  I  have  known  the  latter  more 
easily  converted  to  the  true  faith  than  the  fonner, 
because  the  fume  of  passion  is  more  easily  dissipated 
than  the  mist  of  false  theory  and  delusive  specula- 

i  tioD.'    '  But  Mr f*  said  his  daughter ;  '  alas !  my 

father,  he  shall  be  a  Christian  before  he  dies.'  She 
!  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  their  landlord.  He 
,  took  her  hand  with  an  air  of  kindness ;  she  drew  it 
I  away  from  him  in  silence,  threw  down  her  ejca  to  the 
|:  grocmd,  and  left  the  room.  '  I  have  been  thanking 
l'  Ciod,'  said  the  good  La  Roche,  'for  my  recovery.' 
i  *  That  is  right,'  replied  his  landlord.    '  1  would  not 

I  viiih,'  continued  the  old  man  hesitatingly,  '  to  think 

I I  otherwise;  did  I  not  look  up  with  gratitude  to  that 
\  Bong,  I  should  barely  be  satisfied  with  my  recovery  as 

a  continuation  of  life,  which,  it  may  be,  is  not  a  real 
Kood.  Alas !  I  may  live  to  wish  1  had  died,  that  you 
had  left  me  to  die,  sir,  instead  of  kindly  relieving  me 

(he  clasped  Mr 's  hand);  but  when  I  look  on  this 

tvnovated  being  as  the  gift  of  the  Almighty,  I  feel  a 
&r  different  sentiment ;  my  heart  dilates  with  grati- 
tude and  love  to  him;  it  is  prepared  for  doing  his 
will,  not  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  pleasure ;  and  regards 


every  breach  of  it,  not  with  disapprobation,  but  with 
horror.*  '  You  say  right,  my  dear  sir,'  replied  the 
philosopher ;  *  but  you  are  not  yet  re-established 
enough  to  talk  much ;  you  must  take  care  of  your 
health,  and  neither  study  nor  preach  for  some  time. 
I  have  been  thinking  over  a  scneme  that  struck  me 
to-day  when  you  mentioned  your  intended  departure. 
I  never  was  in  Switzerland  ;  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
accompany  your  daughter  and  you  into  that  country. 
I  will  help  to  take  care  of  you  by  the  road ;  for,  as  I 
was  your  first  physician,  I  hold  myself  responsible  for 
your  cure.'  La  Roche's  eyes  glistenoil  at  the  pro- 
posal ;  his  daughter  was  called  in  and  told  of  it.  She 
was  equally  pleased  with  her  father ;  for  they  really 
loved  their  landlord — not  perhaps  the  letw  for  his 
infidelity ;  at  least  that  circumstance  mixed  a  sort  of 
pity  with  their  regard  for  him :  their  souls  were  not 
of  a  mould  fur  harsher  feelings ;  hatred  never  dwelt 
in  them. 

They  travelled  by  short  stages ;  for  the  philosopher 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  in  taking  care  that  the  old 
man  should  not  be  fatigued.  The  party  had  time  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  their  friend- 
ship was  increased  by  acquaintance.  La  Hoche  found 
a  degree  of  simplicity  and  gentleness  in  his  com- 
panion which  is  not  always  annexed  to  the  character 
of  a  learned  or  a  wise  man.  His  daughter,  who  was 
prepared  to  be  afraid  of  him,  was  equally  undeceived. 
She  found  in  him  nothing  of  that  self-importance 
which  superior  parts,  or  great  cultivation  of  them,  is 
apt  to  confer.  He  talked  of  everything  but  philo- 
sophy or  religion  ;  he  seemed  to  enjoy  every  pleasure 
and  amusement  of  ordinary  life,  and  to  be  interested 
in  the  most  common  topics  of  discourse:  when  his 
knowledge  or  learning  at  any  time  appeared,  it  was 
delivered  with  the  utmost  plainness,  and  without  the 
least  shadow  of  dogmatism.  On  his  part  he  was 
charmed  with  the  society  of  the  good  clergyman  and 
his  lovely  daughter  He  found  in  them  the  guileless 
manner  of  the  earliest  times,  with  the  culture  and  ac- 
complishment of  the  most  refined  ones.  Kvery  better 
feeling  warm  and  vivid  ;  every  ungentle  one  repressed 
or  overcome.  1  le  was  not  addicted  to  love ;  out  he 
felt  himself  happy  in  being  the  friend  of  Mademoiselle 
La  Roche,  and  sometimes  envied  her  father  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  child. 

After  a  journey  of  eleven  days,  they  arrived  at  the 
dwelling  of  La  Roche.  It  was  situated  in  one  of  those 
valleys  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  nature  seems  to 
repose,  OS  it  were,  in  quiet,  and  has  enclosed  her  re- 
treat with  mountains  inaccessible.  A  stream,  that 
spent  its  fury  in  the  hills  above,  ran  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  a  broken  waterfall  was  seen  through  the 
wood  that  covered  its  sidra  ;  below,  it  circled  round  a 
tufto<l  plain,  and  formed  a  little  lake  in  front  of  a 
village,  at  the  end  of  which  appeared  the  spire  of  La 
Roche's  church,  rising  above  a  clump  of  beeches.    Mr 

enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the  scene;  but  to  his 

companions  it  recalled  the  memory  of  a  wife  and 
parent  they  had  lost.  The  old  man's  sorrow  was 
silent — his  daughter  sobbed  and  wept.  Her  father 
took  her  hand,  kissed  it  twice,  pressed  it  to  his 
lK>.Hom,  threw  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  having  wiped 
off  a  tear  that  was  just  about  to  drop  from  each,  began 
to  point  out  to  his  guest  some  of  the  most  striking 
objects  which  the  prospect  affordetl.  The  philosopher 
interpreted  all  this ;  and  he  could  but  slightly  censure 
the  creed  from  which  it  arose. 

They  had  not  been  long  arrived,  when  a  number  of 
La  Roche's  parishioners,  who  ha<l  heard  of  his  return, 
come  to  the  house  to  see  and  welcome  him.  The 
honest  folks  were  awkward  but  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  regard.  They  ma«le  some  attempts  at 
condolence;  it  was  too  delicate  for  their  handling, 
but  I A  Roche  took  it  in  good  part.  '  It  has  pleasMl 
God,'  said  he ;  and  thev  saw  he  had  settled  the  matte? 
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with  himiielf.  Philosophy  could  not  have  done  lo 
much  with  a  thousand  words. 

It  was  now  eTening,  and  the  good  pearants  were 
about  to  depart,  when  a  clock  was  heard  to  strike 
seven,  and  the  hour  was  followed  by  a  particular 
diime.  The  countnr  folks  who  had  come  to  welcome 
their  pastor,  turned  their  looks  towards  him  at  the 
sound;  ho  explained  their  meaning  to  his  guest. 
'  That  is  the  signal,'  said  he, '  for  our  evening  exercise ; 
this  is  one  of  the  nights  of  the  week  in  which  some 
of  my  parishioners  are  wont  to  join  in  it;  a  little 
rustic  saloon  serres  for  the  chapel  of  our  family,  and 
such  of  the  good  people  as  are  with  us.  If  you  choose 
rather  to  walk  out,  I  will  furnish  you  with  an  at- 
tendant ;  or  here  are  a  few  old  books  that  may  afford 
you  some  entertainment  within.'  '  By  no  means,'  an- 
swered the  philosopher,  '  I  will  attend  Mademoiselle 
at  her  doTotions.'  *She  is  our  oiganist,'  said  La 
Roche ;  '  our  neighbourhood  is  the  countnr  of  musical 
mechanism,  and  I  haye  a  small  organ  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  our  singing.'  '  'TIS  an  addi- 
tional inducement,*  replied  the  other,  and  they  walked 
into  the  room  together.  At  the  end  stood  the  oigan 
mentioned  by  I^  Roche;  before  it  was  a  curtain, 
whidi  his  daughter  drew  aside,  and  placing  herself  on 
a  seat  within,  and  drawing  the  curtain  close,  so  as  to 
saTC  her  the  awkwardness  of  an  exhibition,  began  a 
Toluntaiy,  solemn  and  beautiful  in  the  highest  d^ree. 
Mr  ■  was  no  musician,  but  he  was  not  altogether 
insensible  to  music ;  this  fastened  on  his  mind  more 
strongly,  from  its  beauty  being  unexpected.  The 
solemn  prelude  introduced  a  hymn,  in  which  such  of 
the  audience  as  could  siiu;  immediately  joined  ;  the 
words  were  mostly  taken  m>m  holy  writ ;  it  spoke  the 
praises  of  God,  and  his  care  of  good  men.  Something 
was  said  of  the  death  of  the  just,  of  such  as  die  in  the 
Lord.  The  organ  was  touched  with  a  hand  less  firm ; 
it  paused,  it  ceased,  and  the  sobbing  of  Mademoiselle 
La  Roche  was  heard  in  its  stead.  Iler  father  gave  a 
sign  for  stopping  the  psalmody,  and  rose  to  pray.  He 
was  discomposed  at  first,  and  his  Toioe  faltered  as  he 
spoke ;  but  his  heart  was  in  his  words,  and  his  warmth 
overcame  his  embarrassment.  He  addressed  a  Being 
whom  he  loved,  and  he  spoke  for  those  he  loved.  His 
parishioners  catched  the  ardour  of  the  good  old  man ; 
even  the  philosopher  felt  himself  moved,  and  forgot 
for  a  moment  to  think  why  he  should  not.  La  Roche's 
religion  was  that  of  sentiment,  not  theory,  and  his 
ffuest  was  averse  from  disputation;  their  discourse, 
therefore,  did  not  lead  to  questions  concerning  the 
belief  of  either ;  yet  would  the  old  man  sometimes 
speak  of  his,  from  the  fulness  of  a  heart  impressed 
wi^  its  force,  and  wishing  to  spread  the  pleasure  he 
ei^oyed  in  it.  The  ideas  of  his  Ood  and  Ids  Saviour 
were  so  congenial  to  his  mind  that  every  emotion  of 
it  naturally  awaked  them.  A  philosopher  might 
have  atlled  him  an  enthusiast ;  but  if  he  possessed 
the  fervour  of  enthusiasts,  he  was  guiltless  of  their 
bigotry.  'Our  father  which  art  in  heaven!'  might 
the  eood  man  say,  for  he  felt  it,  and  all  mankind 
were  nis  bruthrcn. 

•  You  regret,  my  friend,'  said  he  to  Mr ^  *  when 

my  daughter  and  I  talk  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  de- 
rived from  music,  you  regret  ^our  want  of  musical 
powers  and  musical  feelings ;  it  is  a  department  of 
soul,  you  say,  which  nature  has  almost  denied  you, 
which  from  the  effects  you  see  it  have  on  others  you 
are  sure  must  be  highly  delightful.  Why  ehould  not 
the  same  thing  be  said  of  religion !  Trust  me,  I  feel 
it  in  the  same  way — an  eneigy,  an  inspiration,  which 
I  would  not  lose  for  all  the  blessings  of  sense,  or  en- 
joyments of  the  world ;  yet,  so  far  from  lessening  my 
leliMh  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  methinks  I  feel  it 
heighten  them  all.  The  thought  of  receiving  it  from 
God  adds  the  blessing  of  sentiment  to  that  of  sensa- 
tion in  every  good  thmg  I  possess ;  and  when  calami- 


ties overtake  me — and  I  have  had  my  share—it  ooii- 
fers  a  dignity  on  my  affliction,  so  lifts  me  above  the 
world.  Man,  I  know,  is  but  a  worm,  yet  methinks  I 
am  then  allied  to  God !'  It  would  have  been  inhuman 
in  our  philosopher  to  have  douded,  even  with  a  doabt, 
the  sunshine  of  this  belief. 

His  discourse,  indeed,  was  very  remote  from  meta- 
physical disquisition,  or  religious  controversy.  Of  all 
men  I  ever  knew,  his  ordinaiy  conversation  was  the 
least  tinctured  with  pedantry,  or  liable  to  disserta- 
tion. With  La  Roche  and  his  daughter  it  was  per- 
fectly familiar.  The  country  around  them,  the  man- 
ners of  the  village,  the  comparison  of  both  with  those 
of  England,  remarks  on  the  works  of  favourite  aa^ors, 
on  the  sentiments  they  conveyed,  and  the  passions 
they  excited,  with  many  other  topics  in  whidi  tha« 
was  an  equality  or  alternate  advantage  amoiw  the 
speakers,  were  the  subjects  they  talk^  on.  Their 
hours  too  of  riding  and  walking  were  many,  in  which 

Mr  ,  as  a  stranger,  was  shown  the  remaikaUe 

scenes  and  curiosities  of  the  country.  They  would 
sometimes  make  little  expeditions  to  contemplate,  in 
different  attitudes,  those  astonishing  mountains,  the 
ciiSs  of  which,  covered  with  eternal  snows,  and  some- 
times diooting  into  fantastic  shapes,  form  the  tenni- 
nation  of  most  of  the  Swiss  prospects.  Our  philosopher 
asked  many  questions  as  to  their  natural  history  and 
productions.  La  Roche  observed  the  sublimity  of  the 
ideas  which  the  view  of  their  stupendous  summits, 
inaccessible  to  mortal  foot,  was  calculated  to  inspire^ 
which  naturally,  said  he,  leads  the  mind  to  thai 
Being  by  whom  their  foundations  were  laid.  *  They 
are  not  seen  in  Flanders,'  said  Mademoiselle  with  » 

sigh.    '  That's  an  odd  remark,'  said  Mr ^  smiling. 

She  blushed,  and  he  inquired  no  farther. 

'Twas  with  recret  he  left  a  society  in  which  he 
found  himself  so  happy ;  but  he  settled  with  La  Rodie 
and  his  daughter  a  plan  of  correspondence ;  and  they 
took  his  promise,  tnat  if  ever  he  came  within  fiftj 
leagues  of  their  dwelling,  he  should  travel  those  fifty 
leagues  to  visit  them. 

About  three  years  after,  our  philosopher  was  on  a 
visit  at  Geneva ;  the  promise  he  made  to  La  Ro^e 
and  his  dsuighter  on  his  former  visit  was  recalled  to 
his  mind  by  a  view  of  that  range  of  mountains,  on  a 
part  of  which  they  had  often  looked  tocrether.  Theie 
was  a  reproach,  too,  conveyed  along  wiw  the  reooUeo- 
tion,  for  his  having  failed  to  write  to  either  for  several 
months  past.  The  truth  was,  that  indolence  was  the 
habit  most  natural  to  him,  from  which  he  was  not 
easily  roused  by  the  claims  of  correspondence  either 
of  his  friends  or  of  his  enemies ;  when  the  latter  drew 
their  pens  in  controversy,  they  were  often  unanswered 
as  well  as  the  former.  While  he  was  hesitating  about 
a  visit  to  La  Roche,  which  he  wished  to  make,  but 
found  the  effort  rather  too  much  for  him,  he  reoeivod 
a  letter  from  the  old  man,  which  had  been  forwarded 
to  him  from  Paris,  where  he  had  then  his  fixed  resi- 
dence.   It  contained  a  gentle  complaint  of  Mr 's 

want  of  punctuality,  but  an  assurance  of  continned 
gratitude  for  his  former  good  offices ;  and  as  a  friend 
whom  the  writer  considered  interested  in  his  fiunily, 
it  informed  him  of  the  approaching  nuptials  of  Made- 
moiselle La  Roche  with  a  young  man,  a  relation  of 
her  own,  and  formerly  a  pupil  of  her  other's,  of  the 
most  amiable  dispositions,  and  respectable  character. 
Attached  from  their  earliest  years,  they  had  been 
separated  by  his  joining  one  of  the  subsidiary  regi- 
ments of  the  canton,  then  in  the  service  of  a  ioreign 
power.  In  this  situation  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  much  for  courage  and  military  skill  as  for  the 
other  endowments  which  he  had  cultivated  at  homoL 
The  term  of  his  service  was  now  expired,  and  they  ex- 
pected him  to  return  in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  old 
man  hoped,  as  he  expresstid  it  in  his  letter,  to  join 
their  hands,  and  see  them  hwpy  before  he  died. 
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Our  philosopher  felt  himielf  interested  in  this  erent ; 
bni  he  was  not,  p^haps,  altogether  so  happy  in  the 
tidings  of  Mademoiselle  La  I&che's  marriage  as  her 
fiftther  supposed  him.  Not  that  he  was  erer  a  lover  of 
the  lady's ;  but  he  thought  her  one  of  the  most  amiable 
women  he  had  seen,  and  there  was  something  in  the 
idea  of  her  being  another's  for  ever,  that  struck  him, 
he  knew  not  why,  like  a  disappointment.  After  some 
little  speculation  on  the  matter,  howerer,  he  could 
look  on  it  as  a  thing  fitting,  if  not  quite  agreeable, 
and  determined  on  tms  Tisit  to  see  his  old  friend  and 
his  daughter  happy. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  journey,  different  Accidents 
had  retarded  his  progress :  he  was  benighted  before 
he  reached  the  quarter  in  which  La  Roche  resided. 
His  guide,  howerer,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  road, 
and  he  found  himself  at  last  in  yiew  of  the  lake, 
which  I  hare  before  described,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  La  Roche's  dwelling.  A  light  gleamed  on  the 
water,  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  house;  it 
moved  slowly  along  as  he  proceeded  up  the  side  of 
the  liJ^  and  at  ls«t  he  saw  it  glimmer  through  the 
trees,  and  stop  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where 
he  then  was.  He  supposed  it  some  piece  of  bridal 
mcniment,  and  pushed  on  his  horse  that  he  might  be 
a  spectator  of  the  scene ;  but  he  was  a  good  deal 
■hocked,  on  approaching  the  spot,  to  find  it  proceed 
from  the  torch  of  a  person  clothed  in  the  dress  of  an 
attradant  on  a  funcml,  and  accompanied  by  seyeral 
otboTB,  who,  like  him,  seemed  to  hare  been  employed 
in  the  rites  of  sepulture. 

On  Mr 's  making  inquiry  who  was  the  person 

they  had  been  burying,  one  of  them,  with  an  accent 
more  mournful  than  is  common  to  their  profession, 
answered,  *  then  you  knew  not  Mademoiselle,  sir !  you 
never  beheld  a  lorelier.'  '  La  Roche!'  exclaimed  he, 
in  rsplr.  'Alas!  it  was  she  indeed  1'  The  appear- 
ance <n  suprise  and  grief  which  his  countenance  as- 
sumed attzBcted  the  notice  of  the  peasant  with  whom 


he  talked.    He  came  up  closer  to  Mr 


I  per- 


oeiTe,  sir,  you  were  acquainted  with  Bilademoiselle  La 
Roche.*  '  Acauainted  with  her  1  Good  God !  when — 
how — ^wheie  aid  she  die?  Where  is  her  father  1' 
*  She  died,  sir,  of  heart-break,  I  believe ;  the  young 
gentleman  to  whom  she  was  soon  to  have  been  mar- 
ried, was  killed  in  a  duel  by  a  French  officer,  his  in- 
timate companion,  and  to  whom,  before  their  quarrel, 
he  had  oflen  done  the  greatest  fibvours.  Her  worthy 
fiUher  bears  her  death  as  he  has  often  told  us  a  Chris- 
tian should ;  he  is  even  so  composed  as  to  be  now  in 
his  pulpit,  ready  to  deliver  a  few  exhortations  to  his 
panshionera,  as  is  the  custom  with  us  on  such  occa- 
sions :  follow  me,  sir,  and  you  shall  hear  him.'  He 
followed  the  man  without  answering. 

The  church  was  dimly  lighted,  except  near  the 
pulpit,  where  the  venerable  La  Roche  was  seated. 
His  paofde  were  now  lifting  up  their  voices  in  a 
psalm  to  that  Being  whom  their  pastor  had  taueht 
them  ever  to  bless  and  to  revere.  La  Roche  sat,  his 
fignre  bendinc  gently  forward,  his  eyes  half-closed, 
lifted  up  in  silent  devotion.  A  lamp  placed  near  him 
threw  its  light  strong  on  his  head,  and  marked  the 
shadowy  liiies  of  a^e  across  the  paleness  of  his  brow, 
thinly  covered  with  gray  hairs.  The  music  ceased : 
La  Roche  sat  for  a  moment,  and  nature  wrun^  a  few 
tears  from  him.    His  people  were  loud  in  their  grief. 

fiir was  not  less  affected  than  thev.     La  Roche 

arose:  *  Father  of  mercies,'  said  he,  'forgive  these 
tcais ;  assist  thy  servant  to  lift  up  his  soul  to  thee ;  to 
lift  to  thee  the  souls  of  thy  people.  My  friends,  it  is 
cood  so  to  do,  at  all  seasons  it  is  good ;  but  in  the 
omrt  of  our  distress,  what  a  privUege  it  is  1  Well 
saith  the  sacred  book,  **  Trust  in  the  Lord ;  at  all 
times  trust  in  the  Lord.**  When  every  other  support 
fails  us,  when  the  fountuns  of  worldly  comfort  are 
dried  up,  let  us  then  seek  those  living  waters  which 


flow  from  the  throne  of  God.  'TIS  only  from  the  be- 
lief of  the  coodness  and  wisdom  of  a  Supreme  Being 
that  our  caLunities  can  be  borne  in  that  manner  which 
becomes  a  man.  Human  wisdom  is  here  of  little  use ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  it  bestows  comfort,  it  represses 
feeling,  without  which  we  may  cease  to  be  hurt  by 
calamity,  but  we  shall  also  cease  to  enjoy  happiness. 
I  will  not  bid  you  be  insensible,  my  friends — I  cannot, 
I  cannot,  if  1  would  (his  tears  flowed  afresh) — I  feel 
too  much  myself,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  feel- 
ings; but  thereifore  may  I  the  more  willingly  be 
hnurd;  therefore  have  I  prayed  God  to  give  me 
strength  to  speak  to  you,  to  direct  you  to  him,  not  with 
empty  words,  but  with  these  tears ;  not  from  specu- 
lation, but  from  experience ;  that  while  you  see  me 
suffer,  you  may  know  also  my  consolation. 

You  behold  the  mourner  of  his  only  child,  the  last 
earthly  stay  and  blessing  of  his  declining  years! 
Such  a  child  too !  It  becomes  not  me  to  speak  of  her 
virtues ;  yet  it  is  but  gratitude  to  mention  them,  be- 
cause they  were  exerted  towards  myself.  Not  many 
days  ago  you  saw  her  young,  beautiful,  virtuous,  and 
happy :  ye  who  are  parents  will  judge  of  my  felicity 
then — ye  will  judge  of  my  affliction  now.  But  1  look 
towards  him  who  struck  me ;  I  see  the  hand  of  a 
father  amidst  the  chastenings  of  my  God.  Oh !  could 
I  make  you  feel  what  it  is  to  pour  out  the  heart  when 
it  is  prised  down  with  many  sorrows,  to  pour  it  out 
with  confidence  to  him,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and 
death,  on  whose  power  awaits  all  that  the  first  enjoys, 
and  in  contemplation  of  whom  disappears  all  that  the 
last  can  inflict.  For  we  are  not  as  those  who  die 
without  hope ;  we  know  that  our  Redeemer  liveth — 
that  we  shall  live  with  him,  vrith  our  friends  his  ser- 
vants, in  that  blessed  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown, 
and  happiness  is  endless  as  it  is  perfect.  Go,  then, 
mourn  not  for  me ;  I  have  not  lost  my  child :  but  a 
little  while  and  we  shall  meet  again,  never  to  be 
separated.  But  ye  are  also  my  children :  would  ye  that 
I  should  not  grieve  without  comfort !  So  live  as  she 
lived  ;  that  when  your  death  cometh,  it  may  be  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  your  latter  end  like 
his.' 

Such  was  the  exhortation  of  La  Roche ;  his  audience 
answered  it  with  their  tears.  The  good  old  man  had 
dried  up  his  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord  ;  his  countenance 
had  lost  its  sadness,  and  assumed  the  glow  of  faith 

and  of  hope.     Mr followed  him  into  his  house. 

The  inspiration  of  the  pulpit  was  past ;  at  sight  of 
him  the  scene  thev  had  last  met  in  rushed  again  on 
his  mind  ;  La  Roche  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  watered  it  with  his  tears.  The  other  was  equally 
affected  ;  thev  went  together  in  silence  into  the  par- 
lour where  the  evening  service  was  wont  to  be  per- 
formed. The  curtains  of  the  organ  were  open;  La 
Roche  started  back  at  the  sight.    *  Oh !  my  friend,' 

said  he,  and  his  tears  burst  forth  again.  Mr had 

now  recollected  himself;  he  stept  forward  and  drew 
the  curtains  close ;  the  old  man  wiped  off  his  tears, 
and  taking  his  friend's  hand, '  You  see  my  weakness,' 
said  he ;  *  'tis  the  weakness  of  humanity ;  but  my 
comfort  is  not  therefore  lost.'  '  I  heard  you,'  said  the 
other, '  in  the  pulpit ;  I  rejoice  that  such  consolation  is 
youn.'  'It  is,  my  friend,'  said  he,  ' and  1  trust  I 
shall  ever  hold  it  lost.  If  there  are  any  who  doubt 
our  faith,  let  them  think  of  what  importance  religion 
is  to  cahunity,  and  forbear  to  weaken  its  force ;  if  they 
cannot  restore  our  happiness,  let  them  not  taXe  away 
the  solace  of  our  affliction.' 

Mr  's  heart  was  smitten ;  and  I  have  heard 

him  long  after  confess  that  there  were  moments  when 
the  remembrance  overcame  him  even  to  weakness; 
when,  amidst  all  the  pleasures  of  philosophical  dis- 
covery, and  the  pride  of  literary  fame,  he  recalled  to 
his  mind  the  venerable  figure  of  the  good  La  Roche, 
and  wished  that  he  had  never  doubtea. 
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sent  the  beau  ideal  of  a  gentleman  and  ChriBtian, 
The  HUtory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandiaon,  The  almost 
unexampled  sncoess  and  popularity  of  Richardson's 
life  and  writings  were  to  himsdf  disturbed  and 
douded  by  nerYous  attacks,  which  rendered  him 
(telicate  and  feeble  in  health.  He  was  flattered  and 
soodied  by  a  number  of  female  friends,  in  whose 
society  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  and  after  reaching 
the  goodly  age  of  seyenty-two,  he  died  on  the  4th  of 
July  1761. 

"Die  works  of  Richardson  are  all  pictures  of  the 
heart  No  man  understood  human  nature  better, 
or  oouM  draw  with  greater  distinctness  the  minute 
shades  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  or  the  final  results 
of  our  passions.  He  wrote  his  novels,  it  is  said,  in 
his  back-shop,  in  the  intervals  of  business ;  and  must 
have  deiiv^  ezqouite  pleasure  from  the  moral 
anatomy  in  whidi  he  was  silently  engaged— con- 
ducting his  characters  through  the  scenes  of  his 
ideal  world,  and  giving  expression  to  all  the  feelings, 
motives,  and  impulses,  of  which  our  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible. He  was  happiest  in  female  characters. 
Much  of  lus  time  had  been  spent  with  the  gentler 
sex,  and  his  own  retired  habits  and  nervous  sensibi- 
lity approximated  to  feminine  softness.  He  well 
repud  the  sex  for  all  their  attentions  by  his  cha- 
racter of  Clarissa,  one  of  the  noblest  tributes  ever 
paid  to  female  virtue  and  honour.  The  moral  ele- 
Tstion  of  tbis  heroine,  the  saintly  purity  which  she 
preserves  amidst  scenes  of  the  deepest  depravity  and 
the  moat  seductive  gaiety,  and  the. never-failing 
sveetness  and  benevolence  of  her  temper,  render 
Clarissa  one  of  the  brightest  triumphs  of  the  whole 
range  of  imaginative  literature.  Perhaps  the  climax 
of  her  distress  is  too  overwhelming — ^too  oppressive 
to  the  feeUngs— but  it  is  a  healthy  sorzow.  We  see 
the  full  radiance  of  virtue ;  and  no  reader  ever  rose 
from  the  perusal  of  those  tragic  scenes  without  feel- 
ing his  moral  nature  renovated,  and  his  detestation 
of  vice  increased. 

*  Pamela'  is  a  work  of  much  humbler  pretensions 
tban  *  Clarissa  Harlowe;'  it  is  like  the  domestic 
tragedy  ot  Lillo  ooippw^  with  Lear  or  Macbeth. 
A  simple  countzy  girl,  whom  her  master  attempto 
to  seduce,  and  afterwards  marries,  can  be  no  veiy 
digidfied  heroine.  But  the  excellences  of  Richard- 
soa  are  strikingly  apparent  in  this  his  first  novel 
His  ix>wer  of  circumstantial  painting  is  evinced  in 
the  multitude  of  small  details  which  he  brings  to 
bear  on  his  story— the  very  wardrobe  of  poor  Pamela, 
her  gown  d  sad-colouxed  stufi^  and  her  round-eared 
caps — ^her  various  attempto  at  escape,  and  the  con- 
veyance of  her  lettera—tiie  hateful  character  of  Mrs 
Jewkes,  and  the  fluctuating  passions  of  her  master, 
before  the  better  part  of  hu  nature  obtains  the  as- 
ceDdHicy — these  are  all  touched  with  the  hand  of  a 
master.  The  seductive  scenes  are  too  highly  coloured 
for  modem  taste,  and  Pamela  is  deficient  in  natu- 
ral dignity;  she  is  too  calculating,  too  tame  and 
submissive;  but  while  engaged  with  the  tale,  we 
think  only  of  ha  general  innocence  and  artlessness ; 
of  her  sad  trials  and  afflictions,  down  to  her  hist  con- 
finement, when  she  hid  her  papers  in  the  rose-bush 
in  the  garden,  and  sat  by  tlie  side  of  the  pond  in 
utter  despair,  half-meditating  suicide.  The  eleva- 
tion of  this  innocent  and  lovely  young  creature  to  be 
the  bride  of  her  master  is  an  act  of  justice ;  but 
after  all,  we  feel  she'was  too  good  for  him,  and  wish 
she  had  effected  her  escape,  and  been  afterwards 
united  to  some  great  and  wealthy  nobleman  who 
had  never  condescended  to  oppress  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate. The  manX  of  the  tale  would  also  have 
been  improved  by  some  such  termination.    Esquire 

B should  have  been  mortified,  and  waiting  maids 

tans^t  not  to  tolerate  liberties  fh>m  their  young 


mast^s,  because,  like  Pamela,  they  may  rise  to  ob- 
tain their  hand  in  marriage. 

*  Sir  Charles  Grandison*  is  inferior  in  general  in- 
terest, as  well  as  truth,  to  either  of  Richardson's 
other  novels.  The  '  good  man'  and  perfect  gentle- 
man, perplexed  by  the  love  of  two  ladies  whom  he 
regarded  ^th  equal  affection,  is  an  anomaly  in  na- 
ture with  which  we  cannot  sympathise.  The  hero 
of  'Clarissa,'  Lovelace,  being  a  splendid  and  ac- 
complished, a  gay  and  smiling  villEun,  Richardson 
wished  to  make  Sir  Charles  in  all  respecto  the  very 
opposite :  he  has  given  him  too  little  jmssion  and 
too  much  perfection  for  firail  humanity.  In  this  novel, 
however,  is  one  of  the  most  powerfhl  of  all  our 
author's  delineations — ^the  madness  of  Clementina. 
Shakspeare  himself  has  scarcely  drawn  a  more  affect- 
ing or  harrowing  picture  of  high-souled  suffering  and 
blighting  calamity.  The  same  accumulation  of  de- 
tails as  in  *  Clanssa,'  all  tending  to  heighten  the 
effect  and  produce  the  catastrophe,  hurry  on  the 
reader  with  breathless  anxiety,  till  he  has  learned 
the  last  sad  event,  and  is  plunged  in  unavailing  griefl 
This  is  no  exaggerated  account  of  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  Richardson's  pathetic  scenes.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  tragic  of  noveUsto ;  and  that 
he  is  so,  in  spite  of  mudi  tediousness  of  description, 
much  repetition  and  prolixity  of  narrative,  is  the 
best  testimony  to  his  art  and  genius.  The  extreme 
length  of  our  author's  novels,  the  epistolary  style  in 
which  they  are  all  written,  and  the  number  of  mi- 
nute and  apparentiy  unimportant  circumstances 
with  which  tiiey  abound,  added  to  the  more  ener- 
getic character  of  our  subsequent  literature,  have 
tended  to  cast  Richardson's  novels  into  the  shade. 
Even  Lord  Byron  could  not,  he  said,  read  *  Clarissa.' 
We  admit  that  it  requires  some  resolution  to  get 
through  a  fictitious  work  of  eight  volumes;  but 
having  once  begim,  most  readers  will  find  it  difficult 
to  leave  off  the  perusal  of  these  works.  They  are 
eminentiy  original,  which  is  always  a  powerful  re- 
commendation. They  show  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  human  heart,  and  an  absolute  command 
over  the  passions ;  they  are,  in  fact,  romances  of  the 
heart,  embeUished  by  sentiment,  and  as  such  possess 
a  deep  and  enchaining  interest,  and  a  power  of  excit- 
ing virtuous  emotions,  which  blind  us  to  blemishes 
in  style  and  composition,  and  to  those  errors  in  taste 
and  mannen  which  are  more  easily  ridiculed  than 
avoided  in  works  so  voluminous  confined  to  domestic 
portraiture. 

.   HBNBT  FIELDINa 

Coleridge  has  said,  that  to  take  up  Fielding  after 
mchardson  is  like  emerging  fh>m  a  sick-room  heated 
hy  stoves  into  an  open  lawn  on  a  breezy  day  in  May. 
We  have  felt  the  agreeableness  of  the  transition : 
firom  excited  sensibiUties  and  overpowering  pathos, 
to  light  humour,  lively  description,  and  keen  yet 
sportive  satire,  must  always  be  a  pleasant  change, 
^e  feeling,  however,  does  not  dogate  from  the 
power  of  Richardson  as  a  novelist  The  same  sen- 
sation may  be  experienced  by  turning  firom  Lear  to 
Fidstaff,  firom  tragedy  to  comledy.  The  feelings  can- 
not remain  in  a  state  of  constant  tension,  but  seek 
rdief  in  variety.  Perhaps  Richardson  stretches 
them  too  violentiy  and  too  continuously ;  his  por- 
traito  are  in  classes,  Aill  charged  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  master.  Fielding  has  a  broader  canvass, 
more  light  than  shade,  a  dear  and  genial  atmo- 
sphere, and  groups  of  characters  finely  and  natu- 
rally diversified.  Johnson  considered  him  barren 
compared  with  Richardson,  because  Johnson  loved 
strong  moral  painting,  and  had  littie  sympathy  for 
wit  that  was  not  strictiy  allied  to  virtue.  Richardson, 
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Booth  mre  said  to  have  shadowed  fbrth  some  of  the 
author's  own  backslidings  and  experiences.  The 
lady  whose  amiable  qualities  he  delighted  to  reoomit, 
and  whom  he  passionately  loved,  died  while  they 
stroggM  on  in  their  worldly  difficulties.  He  was 
almost  broken-hearted  for  her  loss,  and  found  no 
relief  it  is  said,  but  in  weeping,  in  concert  with  her 
serrant  maid, '  for  the  aSigA  they  mutually  r^retted.' 
This  made  the  maid  his  habitual  confidential  ""^ 


date,  and  in  process  of  time  he  began  to  think  he 
could  not  giyehis  children  a  tenderer  mother,  or 
secure  for  himself  a  more  futhfiil  housekeeper  and 
nnrse.  The  maid  accordingly  became  mistress  of 
his  household,  and  her  conduct  as  his  wife  ftilly  jus- 
tified his  good  opinion.  If  there  is  little  of  romance, 
there  is  sound  sense,  affection,  and  gratitude  in  this 
step  of  Fielding,  but  it  is  probable  the  noble  families 
to  whom  he  was  allied  might  r^^ard  it  as  a  stain  on 
his  escutcheon.  '  Amelia*  was  the  last  work  of  fic- 
tion that  Fielding  gave  to  the  world.  His  last  pub- 
lic act  was  an  undertaking  to  extirpate  sey  eral  gangs 
of  thieyes  and  highwaymen  that  tiien  infested  Lon- 
don. The  goyemment  employed  him  in  this  some- 
what perilous  enterprise,  plaong  a  sum  of  £600  at 
his  disposal,  and  he  was  completely  successftiL  The 
▼igour  and  sagacity  of  his  mind  still  remaiaed,  but 
Fielding  was  paying,  by  a  premature  old  age  and 
decreiHtude,  for  the  follies  and  excesses  of  his  youth. 
A  complication  of  disorders  weighed  down  his  latter 
days,  the  most  formidable  of  wldch  was  dropsy.  As 
a  last  resource  he  was  adyised  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
milder  dimate,  and  departed  for  Lisbon  in  the  spring 
of  1754.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the 
description  he  has  giyen  in  his  posthumous  work, 
A  Vcyaae  to  Litbonj  of  this  parting  scene : — 

*  Wemeaday,  June  26,  1754.— -On  this  day  the 
most  melancholy  sun  I  had  eyer  beheld  arose,  and 
foand  me  awake  at  my  house  at  Fordhook.  By  the 
light  of  this  sun  I  was,  in  my  own  opinion,  last  to 
behold  and  take  leaye  of  some  of  those  creatures  on 
whom  I  doted  with  a  mother-like  fondness,  guided  by 
nature  and  passion,  and  uncured  and  unhardened  by 
an  the  doctrine  of  that  philosophical  school  where  I 
had  learned  to  bear  pains  and  to  despise  death. 

In  this  situation,  as  I  could  not  conquer  nature,  I 
submitted  entirdy  to  her,  and  she  made  as  great  a 
fool  of  me  as  she  had  eyer  done  of  any  woman  what- 
soeyer:  under  pretence  of  giying  me  leaye  to  e^jqy, 
she  drew  me  in  to  suffer,  the  company  of  my  littie  ones 
during  eight  hours ;  and  I  doubt  whether  in  that  time 
I  did  not  undogo  more  than  in  all  my  distempfsr. 

At  twelye  precisely  my  coach  was  at  the  door,  which 
was  no  sooner  told  me,  than  I  kissed  my  children 
round,  and  went  into  it  with  some  littie  resolution. 
^y  wife,  who  behayed  more  like  a  heroine  and 
philosopher,  though  at  the  same  time  the  tenderest 
mother  in  the  worid,  and  my  ddest  daughter,  fol- 
lowed me ;  some  friends  went  with  us,  and  others 
here  took  their  leaye ;  and  I  heard  my  behayiour 
applauded,  with  many  murmurs  and  praises  to  which 
I  well  knew  I  had  no  titie  \  as  all  otiier  such  philo- 
sophers may,  if  they  haye  any  modesty,  confess  on 
the  like  occasions.' 

The  great  noyelist  reached  Lisbon,  and  resided  in 
that  genial  climate  for  about  two  months.  His 
health,  howeyer,  gradmdly  declined,  and  he  died  on 
the  8th  of  October  1754.  It  is  pleasing  to  record 
that  his  family,  about  which  he  eyinced  so  much 
tender  solicitude  in  his  last  days,  were  sheltered  from 
wont  by  his  brother  and  a  priyate  friend,  Ralph 
Allen,  Esq.,  whose  character  for  worth  and  beneyo- 
knce  he  had  drawn  in  Allworthy,  in  *  Tom  Jones.' 

Lei  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Do  good  by  steaHhy  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 


The  English  &ctory  at  Lisbon  erected  a  monument 
oyer  his  remains. 

The  irregularities  of  Fielding's  life  (howeyer  dearly 
he  may  haye  paid  for  fame)  contributed  to  his  riches 
as  an  author.  He  had  suireyed  human  nature  in 
yarious  aspects,  and  experienced  its  storms  and  sim- 
shine.  His  kinswoman.  Lady  Mary  Wortiey  Mon- 
tagu, assigns  to  him  an  enyiable  yiyadty  of  tem- 
pexwnent,  though  it  is  at  the  expense  of  his  mondity. 
*  His  happy  constitution,*  she  says,  *  eyen  when  he 
had,  with  great  pains,  half  demolished  it,  made  him 
forget  eyery  eyu  when  he  was  bdTore  a  yenison- 
pasty,  or  oyer  a  flask  of  champagne ;  and  I  am  per- 
suadied  he  has  known  more  happy  moments  than 
any  prince  upon  earth.  His  natural  spirits  gaye 
him  rapture  with  his  cook-maid,  and  cheerfulness 
when  he  was  starying  in  a  garret'  Fielding's  expe- 
rience as  a  Middlesex  justice  was  unfayourable  to 
his  personal  respectability;  but  it  must  also  haye 
brought  him  into  contact  with  scenes  and  characters 
well  fitted  for  his  graphic  delineations.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  birth  and  education  as  a  gentieman, 
and  his  brief  trial  of  the  life  of  a  rural  squire,  im- 
mersed in  sports  and  pleasure,  fhmished  materials 
for  a  Squire  Westehi,  an  Allworthy,  and  other 
country  characters,  down  to  black  George  the  game- 
keeper ;  while,  as  a  man  of  wit  and  fariiion  on  tbe 
town,  and  a  gay  dramatist,  he  must  haye  known 
yarious  prototjrpes  of  Lord  Fellamar  and  his  other 
city  portraits.  The  profligacy  of  Lady  B^aston, 
and  tile  meanness  of  Tom  Jones  in  accepting  support 
from  such  a  source,  are,  .we  hope,  circumstances 
which  haye  rarely  occurred  eyen  in  fiishionable  life. 
The  tone  of  morality  is  neyer  yery  high  in  Field- 
ing, but  the  case  we  haye  cited  is  Ms  lowest  descent 

Though  written  amidst  discouraging  circum- 
stances and  irksome  duties,  '  Tom'  Jones '  bears  no 
marks  of  haste.  The  author  committed  some  errors 
as  to  time  and  place,  but  his  fiible  is  constructed 
with  historical  exactness  and  precision,  and  is  a 
finished  model  of  the  comic  rpmance.  '  Since  the 
days  of  Homer,'  says  Dr  Beattie,*  'the  world  has 
not  seen  a  more  artihl  epic  fable.  The  characters 
and  adyentures  are  wonderfully  diyersified ;  yet  the 
circumstances  are  all  so  natural,  and  rise  so  easily 
from  one  another,  and  co-operate  with  so  much  re- 
gularity in  bringing,  or  eyen  while  they  seem  to  re- 
tard the  catastrophe,  that  the  curiosity  of  the  reader 
is  always  kept  awake,  and,  instead  of  flagging,  grows 
more  and  more  impatient  as  the  story  adyanoes,  till 
at  last  it  becomes  downright  anxiety.  And  when 
we  get  to  the  end,  and  look  back  on  the  whole  con- 
triyance,  we  are  amazed  to  find  that  of  so  many  in- 
cidents there  should  be  so  few  superfluous ;  that  in 
such  a  yariety  of  fiction  there  should  be  so  great  a 
probability,  and  that  so  complex  a  tale  should  be  so 
perspicuously  conducted,  and  with  perfect  unity  of 
design.'  The  only  digression  firom  the  main  story 
which  is  felt  to  be  tedious  is  the  episode  of  the  Man  of 
the  HilL  In  *  Don«Quixote'  and  *  Gil  Bias'  we  are  re- 
conciled to  such  interpolations  by  the  air  of  romance 
which  peryades  the  wnole,  and  whidi  seems  indige- 
nous to  the  soil  of  Spain.  In  Ceryantes,  too,  these 
digressions  are  sometimes  highly  poetical  and  strik- 
ing tales.  But  in  the  plain  fife-like  scenes  of  *  Tom 
Jones' — ^English  life  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the 
counter  of  ^merset — such  a  tedious  '  hermit  of  the 
yale'  is  felt  to  be  an  unnatural  incumbrance.  Field- 
ing had  little  of  the  poetical  or  imagioatiye  faculty. 
HLb  study  lay  in  real  life  and  eyeryday  scenes,  whidi 
he  depicted  with  a  truth  and  freshness,  a  buoyancy 
and  yigour,  and  such  an  exuberance  of  practical 


«  Byron  has  styled  FWdtng  *  tbe  pron 
natnre.* 
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knowledge,  easy  satire,  and  lively  fancy,  that  in  his 
own  department  he  stands  unriyalled.  Others  have 
had  bolder  inrention,  a  higher  cast  of  thought,  more 
poetical  imagery,  and  profounder  passion  (for  Field- 
ing has  little  pathos  or  sentiment),  but  in  tiie  perfect 
nature  of  his  characters,  especially  in  low  life,  and 
in  the  perfect  skill  wiUi  which  he  combined  and 
wrought  up  his  comic  powers,  seasoning  the  whole 
with  wit  and  wisdom,  the  ripened  fruit  of  genius  and 
long  experience,  this  great  English  author  is  still 
unapproached. 

A  passage  from  Fielding  or  Smollett  can  conyey 
no  more  idea  of  the  work  firom  which  it  is  taken,  or 
the  manner  of  the  author,  than  a  single  stone  or 
brick  would  of  the  architecture  of  a  house.  We  are 
tempted,  however,  to  extract  the  account  of  Far- 
tridgc*8  impressions  on  first  visiting  a  plf^house, 
when  he  witnessed  the  representation  of  Hamlet 
The  faithful  attendant  of  Tom  Jones  was  half- 
barber  and  half-schoolmaster,  shrewd,  yet  simple  as 
a  child. 

[^Partridgt  at  the  Playhouac.} 

In  the  first  row,  then,  of  the  fint  galleiy,  did  Mr 
Jones,  Mrs  Miller,  her  yoang^  daughter,  and  Par- 
tridge, take  their  places.  Partridge  immediately  de- 
clared it  was  the  finest  place  he  had  ever  been  in. 
When  the  first  music  was  played,  he  said,  '  It  was  a 
wonder  how  so  many  fiddlers  could  play  at  one  time 
without  putting  one  another  out.'  While  the  fellow 
was  lighting  the  upper  candles,  he  cried  out  to  Mrs 
Miller,  '  Lw)k,  look,  madam,  the  very  picture  of  the 
man  in  the  end  of  the  common-prayer  book,  before 
the  gunpowder  treason  service.'  Nor  could  he  help 
observing,  with  a  sigh,  when  all  the  candles  were 
lighted,  *  That  here  were  candles  enough  biunt  in  one 
night  to  keep  an  honest  poor  family  for  a  whole 
twelvemonth.' 

As  soon  as  the  play,  which  was  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmaik,  began,  Partridge  was  all  attention,  nor  did 
he  break  silence  till  the  entrance  of  the  ghost ;  upon 
which  he  asked  Jones,  *  What  man  that  was  in  the 
strange  dress ;  something,'  said  he,  '  like  what  I  have 
seen  in  a  picture.  Sure  it  is  not  armour,  is  it !'  Jones 
answered,  *  That  is  the  ghost.'  To  which  Partridge 
replied,  with  a  smile, '  Persuade  me  to  that,  sir,  if  you 
can.  Though  I  can't  saj  I  ever  actually  saw  a  ghost 
in  my  life,  yet  I  am  certain  I  should  know  one  if  I 
saw  him  better  than  that  comes  to.  No,  no,  sir  ; 
ghosts  don't  appear  in  such  drosses  as  that  neither.' 
In  this  mistake,  which  caused  much  laughter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Partridge,  he  was  sufiered  to  con- 
tinue till  the  scene  between  the  ghost  and  Hamlet, 
when  Partridge  gave  that  credit  to  Mr  Garrick  which 
he  had  denied  to  Jones,  and  fell  into  so  violent  a 
trembling  that  his  knees  knocked  against  each  other. 
Jones  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  whether 
he  was  afraid  of  the  warrior  upon  the  stage  1  '  0  la  ! 
sir,'  said  he,  *  I  perceive  now  it  is  what  you  told  me. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  anything,  for  I  know  it  is  but  a 
plav ;  and  if  it  was  really  a  ghost,  it  could  do  one 
no  hann  at  such  a  distance,  and  in  so  much  company ; 
and  yet  if  I  was  frightened,  I  am  not  the  only  person.' 
'  Why,  who,'  cries  Jones,  *  dont  thou  take  to  be  such  a 
coward  here  besitles  thyself  T  *  Nay,  you  may  call  me 
coward  if  you  will ;  but  if  that  little  man  there  upon 
the  sta;:^  is  not  frightened,  I  never  saw  any  roan 
frightened  in  ray  life.  Ay,  ay ;  go  along  with  you ! 
Ay,  to  be  sure  !  WTio's  fool  then  f  Will  you !  Lud 
have  mercy  upon  such  foolhardiness !  Whatever 
happens  it  is  good  enough  for  you.  Follow  you !  I'd 
follow  the  devil  as  soon.  Nay,  perhaps  it  is  the  devil 
— for  they  say  he  can  put  on  what  likeness  he  pleases. 
Oh!  here  he  is  again.  No  farther  I  No,  you  have  gone 
fiur  enough  already ;  farther  than  I'd  have  gone  for 


all  the  king's  dominions.'  Jones  offered  to  qpeak, 
but  Partridge  cried,  *  Hush,  hush,  dear  sir,  don't  you 
hear  himf  And  during  the  whole  speech  of  tho 
ghost,  he  sat  witii  his  eyes  fixed  i^artly  on  the  ghost, 
and  partly  on  Hamlet,  and  with  his  mouth  open ;  the 
same  passions  which  succeeded  each  other  in  Hamlet 
sucoeeiiing  likewise  in  him. 

When  tne  scene  was  over,  Jones  sud,  '  Whjr»  Par- 
tridge, you  exceed  my  expectations.  You  enjoy  the 
play  more  thui  I  conceived  possible.'  'Nay,  sir,' 
answered  Partridge,  *  if  you  are  not  afimid  of  tlM 
devil,  I  can't  help  it ;  but,  to  be  sure,  it  is  natural  to 
be  surprised  at  such  things,  though  I  know  there  is 
nothing  in  them :  not  that  it  vras  the  ghost  that  sur- 
prised me  neither ;  for  I  should  hare  known  that  to 
have  been  only  a  man  in  a  Strang  dress ;  but  when  I 
saw  the  little  man  so  firightened  himself,  it  was  that 
which  took  hold  of  me.'  '  And  dost  thou  imagine 
then,  Partri^,'  cries  Jones,  'that  he  was  rndly 
frightened  t'  *  Nay,  sir,'  said  Partridge, '  did  not  you 
yourself  observe  afterwards,  when  he  found  it  was  his 
own  father's  spirit,  and  how  he  was  murdered  in  the 
garden,  how  his  fear  forsook  him  by  degrees,  and  be 
was  struck  dumb  with  sorrow,  as  it  were,  just  as  I 
should  have  been,  had  it  been  my  own  case.  But 
hush  !  O  la  I  what  noise  is  that!  There  he  is  anin. 
Well,  to  be  certain,  though  I  know  there  is  nothing 
at  idl  in  it,  I  am  glad  I  am  not  down  y<mder  where 
those  men  are.'  Then  turning  his  eyes  again  upon 
Hamlet, '  Ay,  you  may  draw  your  sword ;  what  signi- 
fies a  sword  against  the  power  of  the  devil  1' 

During  the  second  act,  Partridge  made  rerjftw 
remarks.  He  greatly  admired  the  fineness  of  the 
dresses  ;  nor  could  he  help  observing  upon  the  kine's 
countenance.  '  Well,'  said  he,  '  how  people  may  oe 
deceived  by  faces  t  NvUa  fidea  framH  is,  I  find,  a  tnie 
saying.  Who  would  think,  by  looking  in  the  kincli 
face,  that  he  had  ever  committed  a  murder  f  He 
then  inquired  after  the  ghost ;  but  Jones,  who  intended 
he  should  be  surprised,  gave  him  no  other  satis&ctioa 
than  '  that  he  might  possibly  see  him  again  soon,  and 
in  a  flash  of  fire.' 

Partridge  sat  in  fearful  expectation  of  this;  and 
now,  when  the  ghost  made  his  next  appearance,  Fir- 
tridge  cried  out, '  There,  sir,  now ;  what  say  you  nov! 
is  he  frightened  now  or  no !  As  much  finffhtened  as 
you  think  me,  and,  to  be  sure,  nobody  can  nelp  some 
fears,  I  would  not  be  in  so  bad  a  condition  as^— niukt^ 
his  name  % — Squire  Hamlet  is  there,  for  aU  the  world. 
Bless  me !  what's  become  of  the  spirit !  As  I  am  a 
living  soul,  I  thought  I  saw  him  sink  into  the  earth.' 
'  Indeed  you  saw  right,'  answered  Jones.  '  Well, 
well,'  cries  Partridge,  '  I  know  it  is  only  a  play ;  and 
besides,  if  there  was  anything  in  all  this,  Madiffl 
Miller  would  not  laugh  so ;  for  as  to  you,  sir,  yea 
would  not  be  afraid,  1  believe,  if  the  aevil  was  bos 
in  person.  There,  there ;  ay,  no  wonder  you  are  in 
such  a  passion ;  shake  the  vile  wicked  wret<m  to  pieces. 
If  she  was  my  own  mother  I  should  serve  her  so.  To 
be  sure  all  duty  to  a  mother  is  forfeited  by  such 
wicked  doings.  Ay,  go  about  your  business ;  I  hate 
the  sight  of  you.' 

Our  critic  was  now  pretty  silent  till  the  play  which 
Hamlet  introduces  before  the  king.  This  he  did  not 
at  first  understand,  till  Jones  explained  it  to  him ; 
but  he  no  sooner  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it,  than  he 
began  to  bless  himself  that  he  had  never  committed 
murder.  Then  turning  to  Mrs  Miller,  he  asked  her 
*  If  she  did  not  imagine  the  king  looked  aa  if  he  was 
touched  ;  though  he  is,'  said  he,  '  a  good  actor,  and 
doth  all  he  can  to  hide  it.  Well,  I  would  not  have 
so  much  to  answer  for  as  that  wicked  man  there  hath, 
to  sit  upon  a  much  higher  chair  than  he  sits  upon. 
No  wonder  he  run  away ;  for  your  sake  111  nerer  tnul 
an  innocent  face  again.' 

The  grave-digging  scene  next  engaged  the 
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owned  or  despiaed  as  suits  the  interest  or  passion  of 
the  moment;  and  at  last,  contrary  to  all  notions  of 
Scotdi  spirit  and  moralily,  his  futhfiil  services  and 
unswerring  attachment  are  rewarded  by  his  reoeiy- 
ing  and  accepting  the  hand  of  a  prostitute,  and  an 
eleemosynary  provision  less  than  the  sacrifices  he 
had  made,  or  what  a  carefVil  Scot  might  attain  to 
by  honest  independent  exertion.  T%e  imperfect 
mond  sense  .thus  manifested  by  Smollett  is  also 
evin(^  by  the  coarse  and  licentious  passages  which 
disfigure  the  novel  Making  all  allowance  for  the 
manners  of  the  times,  this  grossness  is  indefensible; 
and  we  must  regret  that  our  author  had  not  a  higher 
and  more  sentimental  estimate  of  the  female  cha- 
racter. In  this  he  was  inferior  to  Richardson,  who 
studied  and  reverenced  the  purity  of  the  female 
heart,  and  to  Fielding,  whose  taste  and  early  position 
in  society  preserved  him  fix)m  some  of  the  grosser 
faults  of  his  rival  novelist.  The  charm  of  *  Roderick 
Random,'  then,  consists  not  in  plot  or  well-sustained 
characters  (admirable  as  is  the  sketch  of  Tom  Bowl- 
ing), but  in  its  broad  humour  and  comic  incidents, 
which,  even  when  most  farcical,  seldom  appear  im- 
probable, and  are  never  tiresome. 

*  Peregrine  Pickle'  is  formed  of  the  same  materials, 
cast  in  a  larger  mould.  The  hero  is  equally  unscru- 
pulous with  Roderick  Random — ^perhaps  more  deli- 
berately profligate  (as  in  the  attempted  seduction  of 
Amanda,  and  in  his  treatment  of  Emilia),  but  the 
comic  powers  of  the  author  are  more  widely  and 
variously  displayed.    They  seem  like  clouds 

For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky. 

All  is  change,  brilliancy,  heaped-up  plenty,  and  un- 
limited power — the  rich  coin  and  mintage  of  genius. 
The  want  of  decent  drapery  is  unfortunately  too  ap- 
parent. Smollett  never  had  much  regard  for  the 
proprieties  of  life — those  'minor  morals,'  as  Groldsmith 
has  happily  termed  them — but  where  sliall  we  find 
a  more  attractive  gallery  of  portraits,  or  a  series  of 
more  Laughable  incidents  ?  Rt)minent  in  the  group 
is  the  one-eyed  naval  veteran  Conunodore  Trunnion, 
a  humourist  in  SmoUett's  happiest  manner.  His 
keeping  garrison  in  his  house  as  on  board  ship,  mak- 
ing his  servants  sleep  in  hammocks  and  turn  out  to 
watch,  is  a  characteristic  though  overcharged  trait 
of  tJie  old  naval  commander.  The  circiunstances 
of  his  marriage,  when  he  proceeded  to  church  on  a 
hunter,  which  he  steered  according  to  the  compass, 
instead  of  keeping  the  road,  and  his  detention  while 
he  tacked  about  rather  tlian  go  *  right  in  the  wind's 
eye,'  are  equally  ludicrous.  Lieutenant  Hatchway, 
and  Pipes  the  boatswain,  are  foils  to  Uie  eccentric 
commodore;  but  the  taciturnity  of  Pipes,  and  his 
ingenuity  in  the  affair  of  the  love-letter,  are  good 
distinctive  features  of  his  own.  The  humours  of 
the  poet,  painter,  and  physician,  when  Pickle  pur- 
sues his  mischievous  frciics  and  gallantries  in  France, 
are  also  admirable  specimens  of  laughable  carica- 
ture. In  London,  the  adventures  are  not  so  amus- 
ing. Peregrine  richly  merited  his  confinement  in 
the  Fleet  by  his  brutal  conduct,  while  Cadwallader, 
the  misanthrope,  is  more  tedious  than  Fielding's 
Man  of  the  Hill.  The  Memavrs  of  a  Lady  of  Qua- 
lity (though  a  true  tale,  for  inserting  which  Smollett 
was  bribed  by  a  sum  of  money)  are  disgraceful 
without  being  interesting.  On  the  whole,  the  vices 
and  virtues  of  Smollett's  style  are  equally  seen  in 
*  Peregrine  Pickle,'  and  seen  in  f\ill  perspective. 

Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  is  more  of  a  romance, 
with  little  of  national  character  or  manners.  The 
portraiture  of  a  complete  villain,  proceeding  step 
by  step  to  rob  his  benefactors  and  pillage  mankind, 
cannot  be  considered  instructive  or  entertaining. 
The  first  atrocities  of  Ferdinand,  and  his  intrigue 


with  his  female  associate  Teresa,  are  coarse  and 
disgusting.    When  he  extends  his  operations^  and 
files  at  higher  game,  the  chase  becomes  more  ani- 
mated.    His  iuiventures  at  gambling  tables  and 
hotels,  and  his  exploits  as  a  physician,  afford  scope 
for  the  author's  satirical  genius.     But  the  most 
powerful  passages  in  the  novel  are  those  which  re- 
count Ferdinand's  seduction  of  Celinda,  the  atoiy 
of  Monimia,  and  the  description  of  the  tempest  in 
the  forest,  from  which  he  took  shelter  in  a  rob- 
ber's hut    In  this  lonely  dwelling,  the  gang  being 
absent,  Fathom  was  relieved  by  a  withered  beldame, 
who  conveyed  him  to  a  rude  apartment  tto  sleep 
in.    Here  he  found  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  still 
warm,  who  had  been  lately  stabbed  and  concealed 
beneath  some  straw,  and  the  account  of  his  sensa- 
tions during  the  night,  the  horrid  device  by  which 
he  saved  his  life  (lifting  up  the  dead  body,  and 
putting  it  in  his  own  place  in  the  bed),  and  his 
escape,  guided  by  the  old  hag  whom  he  compdkd 
to  accompany  him  through  the  forest,  are  related 
with  the  intensity  and  power  of  a  tragic  poet.  There 
is  a  vein  of  poetical  imagination,  also,  in  the  means 
by  which  Fathom  accomplishes  the  ruin  of  Celinda, 
working  on  her  superstitious  fears  and  timidity 
by  placing  an  JEolian  harp,  then  almost  an  unknown 
instrument^  in  the  casement  of  a  window  adjoining 
her  bedroom.     *Thc  strings,'  says  Smollett,  with 
poetical  inflation,  '  no  sooner  felt  the  impression  of 
the  balmy  zephyr,  than  they  began  to  pour  forth  a 
stream  of  melody  more  ravishingly  delightfiil  than  : 
the  song  of  Philomel,  the  warbling  brook,  and  all  i 
the  concert  of  the  wood.    The  soft  and  tender  notes  ' 
of  peace  and  love  were  swelled  up  with  the  most . 
delicate  and  insensible  transition  into  a  loud  hymn  '. 
of  triumph  and  exultation,  joined  by  the  deep-toned  . 
organ,  and  a  full  choir  of  voices,  whlcAi  gradually 
decayed  upon  the  ear,  until  it  died  away  hi  distant 
sound,  as  if  a  flight  of  angels  had  raised  the  song 
in  their  ascent  to  heaven.'    The  remorse  of  Celinda  ,1 
is  depicted  with  equal  tenderness.    *The  ae^  of -j 
virtue,'  remarks  the  novelist,  *  are  seldom  desteoyed  | 
at  once.    Even  amidst  the  rsmk  productions  of  vke, 
they  re-germinate  to  a  sort  of  imperfect  vegetation, 
like  some  scattered  hyacinths  shooting  up  among 
tlie  weeds  of  a  ruined  garden,  that  testify  the  for- 
mer culture  and  amenity  of  the  soil*    In  descrip- 
tions of  this  kind,  Smollett  evinces  a  grace  and 
pathos  which  Fielding  did  not  possess.    We  trace 
the  mind  of  the  poet  in  such  conceptions,  and  in 
the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed.    Few 
readers  of  *  Peregrine  Pickle'  can  forget  the  allu- 
sion, so  beautifiil   and  pathetic,  to   the  Scottish 
Jacobites  at  Boulogne,  *  exiled  from  their  natite  ! 
homes  in  consequence  of  their  adherence  to  an  un-  | 
fortunate  and  ruined  cause,'  who  went  daily  to  the  ' 
sea-side  in  order  to  indulge  their  longing  eyes  with  ' 
a  prospect  of  the  white  cliflii  of  Albion,  whidi  th^  1 
could  never  more  approach. 

Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  is  a  sort  of  travesty  of 
Don  Quixote,  in  which  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  is 
relieved  by  tiie  humour  of  some  of  the  characters 
and  conversations.  Butler's  Presbyterian  Knight 
going  *  a-colonelling,'  as  a  redresser  of  wrongs  io 
merry  England,  is  ridiculous  enough  ;  but  the  chi- 
valry of  Sir  Launcelot  and  his  attendant,  Gsptsin 
Crowe,  outrages  all  sense  and  probability.  Seeing 
that  his  strength  lay  in  humorous  exaggeration, 
SmoUett  sought  for  scenes  of  broad  mirth.  He  ftib 
as  often  as  he  succeeds  in  this  work,  and  an  author 
of  such  strong  original  powers  should  have  been 
above  playing  Pantaloon  even  to  Cervantes. 

Humphry  Clinher  is  the  most  easy,  natural,  and 
delightful  of  all  the  novels  of  Smollett  His  love 
of  boyish  mischief^  tricks,  and  frolics,  had  not  whoDj 
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Tith  a  Tiew  of  profiting  by  the  ezample  of  each  other, 
fat  neither  of  them  uudentood  the  manner  in  which 
thej  were  to  loll ;  and  Peregrine,  who  enjoyed  their 
confusion,  handed  the  count  to  the  other  side,  where, 
with  the  most  mischicTOus  politeness,  he  insisted  upon 
I  his  taking  possession  of  the  upper  place. 

In  this  disagreeable  and  ludicrous  suspense,  they 
I  continued  acting  a  pantomime  of  gesticulations,  untU 
:  the  doctor  earnestly  entreated  them  to  waive  all  com- 
'  pliment  and  form,  lest  the  diimer  should  be  spoiled 
I  Defore  the  ceremonial  could  be  adjusted.  Thus  con- 
jured. Peregrine  took  the  lower  couch  on  the  left-hand 
side,  laying  himself  gently  down,  with  his  face  towards 
tbe  table.  The  marquis,  in  imitation  of  this  pattern 
(though  he  would  have  much  rather  fasted  three  days 
than  run  the  risk  of  discomposing  his  dress  by  such  an 
•ttitude),  stretched  himself  upon  the  opposite  place, 
reclining  upon  his  elbow  in  a  most  painful  and  awk- 
vird  situation,  with  his  head  raiseil  above  the  end  of 
the  couch,  that  the  economy  of  his  hair  might  not 
sofler  by  the  projection  of  his  body.  The  Italian, 
being  a  thin  limber  creature,  planted  himself  next  to 
Pickle,  without  sustaining  any  misfortune  but  that 
of  his  stocking  being  torn  by  a  ragged  nail  of  the  seat, 
uhe  raided  his  legs  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  his 
Umbfl.  But  the  baron,  who  was  neither  so  wicldy  nor 
nipple  in  his  joints  as  his  companions,  flounced  him- 
Klfdown  with  such  precipitation,  that  his  feet,  sud- 
denly tilting  up,  came  in  furious  contact  with  the 
head  of  the  marquis,  and  demolished  every  curl  in  a 
tvLokling,  while  his  own  skull,  at  the  same  instant, 
deicendc^  upon  the  side  of  his  couch  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  his  periwig  was  struck  off,  and  the  whole 
nam  filled  with  pulvilio. 

The  drollery  of  distress  that  attended  this  disaster 
entirely  vanquished  the  afiected  gravity  of  our  young 
xentleman,  who  was  obliged  to  suppress  his  laughter 
bj  cnunming  his  handkerehief  in  his  mouth ;  for  the 
htreheaded  German  asked  pardon  with  such  ridicu- 
lous confusion,  and  the  marquis  admitted  his  apology 
with  such  rueful  complaisance,  as  were  sufficient  to 
iwmke  the  mirth  of  a  Quietist. 

This  misfortune  being  repaired,  aa  well  as  the  cir- 
cunutanoes  of  the  occasion  would  permit,  and  every 
one  settled  according  to  the  arrangement  already  de- 
Kribed,  the  doctor  graciously  undertook  to  give  some 
•ocount  of  the  dishes  as  they  occurred,  that  the  com- 
pany might  be  directe<l  in  their  choice ;  and,  with  an 
«r  of  infinite  satisfaction,  thus  began  : — *  This  here, 
gentlemen,  is  a  boiled  goose,  served  up  in  a  sauce 
composed  of  pepper,  lovage,  coriander,  mint,  rue,  an- 
choTies,  and  oil !  I  wish,  for  your  sakes,  gentlemen, 
it  was  one  of  the  geese  of  Ferrara,  so  much  celebrated 
among  the  ancients  for  the  magnitude  of  their  liven, 
one  of  which  is  said  to  have  weighed  upwards  of  two 
pounds ;  with  this  fooil,  exquisite  as  it  was,  did  the 
tytant  Heliogabalus  r^nle  his  hounds.  But  I  beg 
pardon,  I  hiul  almost  forgot  the  soup,  which  I  hear 
» 10  necessary  an  article  at  all  tables  in  France.  At 
each  end  there  are  dishes  of  the  salacacabia  of  the 
liomans ;  one  is  made  of  parsley,  pennyroyal,  cheese, 
pbetops,  honey,  vinegar,  brine,  eggs,  cucumbers, 
onions,  and  hen  livers ;  the  other  is  much  the  same 
aa  the  soup-maigre  of  this  countiy.  Then  there  is  a 
l<un  of  boiled  veal  with  fennel  and  caraway  seed,  on 
a  pottage  composed  of  pickle,  oil,  honey,  and  flour, 
azul  a  curious  hashis  of  the  lights,  liver,  and  blood  of 
a  hare,  together  with  a  dish  oi  roasted  pigeons.  Mon- 
neor  le  Baron,  shall  I  help  you  to  a  plate  of  this 
nap  !*  The  Oerman,  who  did  not  at  all  disapprove  of 
the  ingredients,  assented  to  the  proposal,  and  seemed 
to  relish  the  composition ;  while  the  marquis,  being 
a«ked  by  tbe  punter  which  of  the  silly-kickabys  he 
chose,  was,  in  consequence  of  his  desire,  accommodated 
*ith  a  portion  of  the  soup-maigre ;  and  the  count,  in 
lieu  of  spoon  meat,  of  wnich  he  said  ho  was  no  great 


admirer,  supplied  himself  with  a  pigeon,  therein  con- 
forming to  the  choice  of  our  young  gentleman,  whose 
example  he  determined  to  follow  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  entertainment. 

The  Frenchman  having  swallowed  the  first  spoonful* 
made  a  full  pause ;  his  throat  swelled  as  if  an  egg  had 
stuck  in  his  gullet,  his  eyes  rolled,  and  his  mouth  un- 
derwent a  series  of  involuntary  contractions  and  dila- 
tations. Pallet,  who  looked  steadfastly  at  this  con- 
noisseur, with  a  view  of  consulting  his  taste  before 
he  himself  would  venture  upon  the  soup,  began  to  be 
disturbed  at  these  emotions,  and  observed,  with  some 
concern,  that  the  poor  gentleman  seemed  to  be  going 
into  a  fit ;  when  Peregrine  assured  him  that  these 
were  symptoms  of  ecstacy,  and,  for  further  confir- 
mation, asked  the  marquis  how  he  found  the  soup. 
It  was  with  infinite  difficulty  that  his  complaisance 
could  so  far  master  his  disgust  as  to  enable  him  to 
answer,  'Altogether  excellent, upon  my  honour!'  And 
the  painter,  being  certified  of  his  approbation,  lifted 
the  spoon  to  his  mouth  without  scruple ;  but  far  from 
justifying  the  eulonum  of  his  taster,  when  this  pre- 
cious composition  diflfused  itself  upon  his  palate,  he 
seemed  to  l)e  deprived  of  all  sense  and  motion,  and 
sat  like  the  leaden  statue  of  some  river  god,  with  the 
liquor  flowing  out  at  both  sides  of  the  mouth. 

The  doctor,  alarmed  at  this  indecent  phenomenon, 
earnestly  inquirc<l  into  the  cause  of  it;  and  when 
Pallet  recovered  his  recollection,  and  swore  that  he 
would  rather  swallow  porridge  made  of  burning  brim- 
stone than  such  au  infernal  mess  as  that  which  he 
had  tasted,  the  physician,  in  his  own  vindication, 
assured  the  comi>any  that,  except  the  usual  ingredi- 
ents, he  had  mixed  nothing  in  the  soup  but  some  sal- 
amoniac,  instead  of  the  ancient  nitrum,  which  could 
not  now  be  procured ;  and  appealed  to  the  marquis 
whether  such  a  succcdaneum  was  not  an  improvement 
on  the  whole.  The  unfortunate  petit-maitre,  driven 
to  the  extremity  of  his  condescension,  acknowledged 
it  to  be  a  masterly  refinement ;  and  deeming  himself 
obliged,  in  point  of  honour,  to  evince  his  sentiments 
by  his  practice,  forced  a  few  more  mouthfuls  of  this 
disagreeable  potion  down  his  throat,  till  his  stomach 
was  so  much  offended  that  he  was  compelled  to  start 
up  of  a  sudden,  and  in  the  huny  of  his  elevation 
overturned  his  plate  into  the  Ixwom  of  the  baron. 
The  emergency  of  his  occasions  would  not  permit  him 
to  stay  and  make  apologies  for  this  abrupt  behaviour, 
so  that  he  flew  into  another  apartment,  where  Pickle 
found  him  puking  and  crossmg  himself  with  great 
devotion  ;  and  a  chair  at  his  desire  being  brought  to 
the  door,  he  slipped  into  it  more  dead  than  alive, 
conjuring  his  friend  Pickle  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  comi>any,  and  in  particular  excuse  him  to  the 
baron,  on  account  of  the  violent  fit  of  illness  with 
which  ho  had  been  seize<l.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  he  employed  a  mediator ;  for  when  our  hero  re- 
turned to  the  dining-room,  the  German  had  got  up, 
and  was  under  the  hands  of  his  own  lacquey,  who  wip«i 
the  grease  from  a  rich  embroidered  waistcoat,  while 
he,  almost  frantic  with  his  misfortune,  stamped  upon 
the  ground,  and  in  high  Dutch  cursed  the  unlucky 
l)anquet,  and  the  impertinent  entertainer,  who  all 
this  time,  with  great  deliberation,  consoled  him  for 
the  disaster,  by  assuring  him  that  the  damage  might 
be  repaired  with  some  oil  of  turpentine  and  a  hot 
iron.  Peregrine,  who  could  scarce  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing in  his  face,  appeased  his  indignation  by  tellu^ 
him  how  much  the  whole  company,  and  especial!^ 
the  marquis,  was  mortified  at  the  accident ;  and  the 
unhappy  salacacabia  being  removed,  the  places  were 
filled  with  two  pies,  one  of  dormice  liquored  with 
simp  of  white  poppies,  which  the  doctor  nad  substi- 
tuted in  the  room  of  toasted  poppy-seed,  formerly 
eaten  with  honey  as  a  dessert ;  and  the  other  com- 
1  posed  of  a  hock  of  pork  baked  in  honey. 
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Pallet^  liearmg  the  fint  of  theee  diahes  described, 
lifted  up  hit  hands  and  ejee,  and  with  signs  of  loath- 
ing and  amaaement,  pronounced, '  A  pie  made  of  dor- 
mice and  sirup  of  poppies:  Lord  in  heaven  I  what 
b«utly  fellows  those  Romans  were  !*  His  Mend 
checked  him  for  his  irreverent  exclamation  with  a 
severe  look,  and  recommended  the  real,  of  which  he 
himself  cheerfully  ate  with  such  encomiums  to  the 
compaoy  that  the  baron  resolved  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample, after  having  called  for  a  bumper  of  Burgundy, 
which  the  physician,  for  his  sake,  wished  to  hare  been 
the  true  wine  of  Falemum.  The  painter,  seeing  no- 
I  thing  else  upon  the  table  which  he  would  venture  to 
i  touch,  made  a  merit  of  nccesHity,  and  had  recourse  to 
\  the  veal  also;  although  he  could  not  help  saying, 
that  he  would  not  give  one  slice  of  the  roast  beef  of 
Old  England  for  all  the  dainties  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror's table.  But  all  the  doctor's  invitations  and 
assurances  could  not  prevail  upon  his  guests  to  honour 
the  hashis  and  the  goose ;  and  that  course  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  in  which  he  told  them  were  divers 
of  those  dishes  which  among  the  ancients  had  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  politdeSj  or  magnificent. 
*  That  which  smokes  in  the  middle,'  said  he,  '  is  a 
sow's  stomach,  filled  with  a  composition  of  minced 
pork,  hog's  brains,  eggs,  pepper,  cloves,  garlic,  anni- 
seed,  rue,  ginger,  oil,  wine,  and  pickle.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  are  the  teats  and  belly  of  a  sow,  just  far- 
rowed, fried  with  sweet  wine,  oil,  flour,  lovage,  and 
pepper.  On  the  left  is  a  fricassee  of  snails,  fed  or 
rather  purged  with  milk.  At  that  end,  next  Mr  Pal- 
let, are  fritters  of  pompions,  lovage,  origanum,  and 
oil ;  and  here  are  a  couple  of  pullets,  roasted  and 
stuffed  in  the  manner  of  Apicius.' 

The  painter,  who  had  by  wry  faces  testified  his  ab- 
horrence of  the  sow's  stomach,  which  he  compared  to 
a  bagpipe,  and  the  snails  which  had  undergone  pur- 
gation, no  sooner  heard  him  mention  the  roasted  pul- 
lets, than  he  eagerly  solicited  a  wing  of  the  fowl ; 
upon  which  the  doctor  desired  he  would  take  the 
trouble  of  cutting  them  up,  and  accordingly  sent  them 
round,  while  Mr  Pallet  tucked  the  tablecloth  under 
his  chin,  and  brandished  his  knife  and  fork  with  sin- 
gular address ;  but  scarce  were  they  set  down  before 
him,  when  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  he 
called  aloud,  in  a  manifest  disorder, '  Zounds!  this  is 
the  essence  of  a  whole  bed  of  garlic !'  That  he  might 
not,  however,  disappoint  or  disgrace  the  entertainer, 
he  applied  his  instruments  to  one  of  the  birds ;  and 
when  he  opened  up  the  cavity,  was  assaulted  by  such 
an  irruption  of  intolerable  smells,  that,  without  stay- 
ing to  disengage  himself  from  the  cloth,  he  sprung 
away  with  an  exclamation  of  '  Lord  Jesus !'  and  in- 
volved the  whole  table  in  havoc,  ruin,  and  confu- 
sion. 

Before  Pickle  could  accomplish  his  escape,  he  was 
sauced  with  a  simp  of  the  dormice  pie,  which  went 
to  pieces  in  the  general  wreck :  and  as  for  the  Italian 
count,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sow's  stomach, 
which,  bursting  in  the  fall,  dischai^ed  its  contents 
upon  his  leg  and  thigh,  and  scalded  him  so  miserably 
that  he  shrieked  with  viguish,  and  grinned  with  a 
most  ghastly  and  horrible  aspect. 

The  baron,  who  sat  secure  without  the  vortex  of  this 
tumult,  was  not  at  all  displeased  at  seeing  his  com- 
panions involved  in  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  he 
had  already  shared  ;  but  the  doctor  was  confounded 

«h  shame  and  vexation.  After  having  prescribed 
application  of  oil  to  the  count's  leg,  he  expressed 
sorrow  for  the  misadventure,  which  he  openly 
ascribed  to  want  of  taste  and  prudence  in  the  pamter, 
who  did  not  think  proper  to  return  and  make  an 
Mwlogy  in  person ;  and  protested  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  fowls  which  could  give  ofllence  to  a  sen- 
sible nose,  the  stuffing  being  a  mixture  of  pepper, 
lovage,  and  assafoetida,  and  the  sauce  consisting  of 


wine  and  herring-pickle,  which  he  had  used  instead 
of  the  celebrated  garum  of  the  Romans ;  that  fiunous 
pickle  having  been  prepared  sometimes  of  the  scombri, 
which  were  a  sort  of  tunny  fish,  and  sometimes  of  the 
siluruS  or  shad  fish  ;  nay,  he  observed,  that  there  was 
a  third  kind  called  garum  hoemation,  made  of  the 
guts,  gills,  and  blood  of  the  thynnus. 

The  physician,  finding  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
re-estabKsh  the  order  of  the  biuiquet  by  presentins 
again  the  dishes  which  had  been  discomposed,  orderra 
everything  to  be  removed,  a  clean  cloth  to  be  laid, 
and  the  dessert  to  be  brought  in. 

Meanwhile  he  re£;retted  his  incapacity  to  give  them 
a  specimen  of  the  adieus  or  fish-meals  of  the  ancients ; 
such  as  the  jus  diabaton,  the  conger  eel,  whidi,  in 
Galen's  opinion,  is  hard  of  digestion  ;  the  comuta  or 
gurnard,  described  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  Histoiy, 
who  says  the  horns  of  many  of  them  were  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  length;  the  mullet  and  lamprey,  that  were 
in  the  highest  estimation  of  old,  of  which  last  Julius 
Csesar  borrowed  six  thousand  for  one  triumphal  sup- 
per. He  observed  that  the  manner  of  dresaiag  them 
was  described  by  Horace,  in  the  account  he  gives  of 
the  entertainment  to  which  Maecenas  was  invited  by 
the  epicure  Nasiedenus, 

AfTertur  squillos  inter  Murena  natantcs,  &c. 

and  told  them,  that  they  were  commonly  eaten  with 
the  thus  Syriacum,  a  certain  anodyne  and  astringent 
seed,  which  qualified  the  purgative  nature  of  the  nsh. 
Finally,  this  learned  physician  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, th^  though  this  was  reckoned  a  luxurious 
dish  in  the  zenith  of  the  Roman  taste,  it  was  bj  no 
means  comparable  in  point  of  expense  to  some  pre- 
parations in  vogue  about  the  time  of  that  absurd 
voluptuary  Heliogabalus,  who  ordered  the  brains  of 
six  hundred  ostriches  to  be  compounded  in  one  mess. 

By  this  time  the  dessert  appeared,  and  the  company 
were  not  a  little  rejoiced  to  see  plain  olives  in  salt 
and  water  ;  but  what  the  master  of  the  feast  valued 
himself  upon,  was  a  sort  of  jelly,  which  he  affirmed  to 
be  preferable  to  the  hypotrimma  of  Hesychius,  being  a 
mixture  of  vinegar,  pickle,  and  honey,  boiled  to  a 
proper  consistence,  and  candied  assafoetida,  which  he 
asserted,  in  contradiction  to  Aumelbergius  and  Lister, 
was  no  other  than  the  laser  Syriacum,  so  precious  as 
to  be  sold  among  the  ancients  to  the  weight  of  a  sil- 
ver penny.  The  gentlemen  took  his  word  for  the  ex- 
cellency of  this  gum,  but  contented  themselves  with 
the  olives,  which  gave  such  an  aereeable  relish  to  the 
wine  that  they  seemed  very  well  disposed  to  console 
themselves  for  the  disgraces  they  had  endured ;  and 
Pickle,  unwilling  to  lose  the  least  circumstance  of 
entertainment  that  could  be  enjoyed  in  their  company, 
went  in  quest  of  the  painter,  who  remained  in  his 
penitentials  in  another  apartment,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  re-enter  the  banqueting  room,  until 
Peregrine  undertook  to  procure  his  pardon  from  those 
whom  he  had  injured.  Having  assured  him  of  tlus 
indulgence,  our  young  gentleman  led  him  in  like  a 
criminal,  bowing  on  <ul  hands  with  an  air  of  humility 
and  contrition ;  and  particularly  addressing  himself 
to  the  count,  to  whom  he  swore  in  English  he  had 
no  intent  to  affront  man,  woman,  or  child,  but  was 
fain  to  make  the  best  of  his  way,  that  he  might  not 
give  the  hcmourable  company  cause  of  offence  by 
obeying  the  dictates  of  nature  in  their  presence. 

when  Pickle  interpreted  this  apology  to  the  Italian, 
Pallet  was  forgiven  in  veiy  polite  terms,  and  even  re- 
ceived into  favour  by  his  friend  the  doctor  in  conse- 
quence of  our  hero  s  intercession ;  so  that  all  the 
guests  forgot  their  chagrin,  and  paid  their  respects  so 
piously  to  the  bottle,  that  in  a  short  time  the  cham- 
paigne  produced  very  evident  effects  in  the  behaviour 
of  lul  present. 
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Next  in  order  of  time  and  genius,  and  not  inferior 
ia  ooDoeption  of  rich  eccentric  comic  character,  was 
the  witty,  pathetic,  and  sentiaiental  author  of  7m- 
tram  Skandj^,  Sterne  was  an  original  writer,  though 
a  plagiarist  of  thoughts  and  illustrations.  Brother 
ffliandy,  my  Unde  Toby,  Trim,  the  Widow  Wad- 
man,  and  Dr  Slop,  will  go  down  to  posterity  with 
the  kindred  creations  of  Genrantes.  This  idol  of 
I  hii  own  day  is  now,  howerer,  but  little  read,  except 
I  in  passages  of  pore  sentiment  His  broad  humour 
I  ii  not  rdish^ ;  his  oddities  hare  not  the  gloss  of 
,  nordty ;  his  indecencies  startle  tlie  prudish  and 
correct.  The  readers  of  this  busy  age  will  not  hunt 
for  his  beauties  amidst  the  blank  and  marbled  leaves 
—the  pages  of  no-meaning — the  quaint  erudition, 
iMen  from  forgotten  folios — the  abrupt  transitions 
and  discursiTe  flights  in  which  his  Shakspearean 
toodies  of  character,  and  his  gems  of  fancy,  judg- 
ment, and  feeling,  lie  hid  and  embedded.  His  spark- 
ling polished  diction  has  even  an  air  of  false  glitter, 
yet  it  is  the  weapon  of  a  master— of  one  who  con 
itir  the  heart  to. tears  as  well  as  laughter.  The 
want  of  simplicity  and  decency  is  his  greatest  fault. 
His  whim  and  caprice,  which  he  p£U*tly  imitated 
from  Rabelais,  and  piurtly  assumed  for  effect,  come 
in  lometimes  with  intrusiye  awkwardness  to  mar 
the  touches  of  true  genius,  and  the  kindlings  of  cn- 
thniiasm.  He  took  as  mucli  pains  to  spoil  his  own 
natoial  powers  by  affectation,  as  Lady  Mary  says 
Fielding  did  to  destroy  his  fine  constitution. 

The  life  of  Laurence  Sterne  was  as  little  in 
keeping  as  his  writings.    A  clergyman,  he  was  dis- 
idate  and  licentious;  a  sentimentalist,  who  liad, 
with  his  pen,  tears  for  all  animate  and  inanimate 
nature,  he  was  hardhearted  and  selfish  in  his  con- 
duct   Had  he  kept  to  his  living  in  the  countiy, 
going  his  daily  round  of  pastoral  duties,  he  would 
hare  been  a  better  and  wiser  man.    *He  degene- 
rated in  London,'  says  David  Garrick,  *like  an  ill- 
transplanted  shrub :  the  incense  of  the  great  spoiled 
his  bead,  and  their  ragouts  his  stomach.    He  grew 
nckly  and  proud — an  invalid  in  body  and  mind.* 
I  Hard  ia  the  life  of  a  wit  when  united  to  a  susccp- 
tihie  temperament,  and  the  cares  and  sensibilities  of 
an  author !    Sterne  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  lieu- 
tenant, uid  was  bom  at  Clonmel,  November  24, 
1 1713.    He  was  educated  by  a  relation,  a  cousin,  and 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1740. 
Having  ente^  into  orders,  his  uncle,  Dr  Sterne,  a 
ridi  pluralist  presented  him  with  the  living  of  Sut- 
ton, to  which  was  afterwards  added  a  prebend  of 
York.    He  married  a  York  lady,  and  derived  from 
the  oonnezioQ  another  living  in  that  county,  the 
rectofy  of  Stillington.      He  lived  nearly  twenty 
yean  at  Sutton,  reading,  pamting,  fiddling,  and 
shooting,  with  occasional  quarrels  with  his  brethren 
nf  the  doth,  with  whom  he  was  no  favourite.    He 
left  YoekMbiie  for  London  in  1759,  to  publish  the 
two  lint  volumes  of  'Tristram  Shandy.'     Two 
others  were  published  in  1761,  and  the  same  num- 
bor  in  1762.    He  now  took  a  tour  to  France,  wliich 
enridied  some  of  his  subsequent  volumes  of  *  Tris- 
tram* wiUi  his  exquisite  sxetches  of  peasants  and 
vine-drenera,  the  muleteer,  the  abbess  and  Mar- 
garita, Itoia  at  Moulincs — and  not  forgetting  the 
poor  asa  with  his  heavy  panniers  at  Lyons.     In 
1764  he  took  another  continental  tour,  and  pene- 
trated into  Italy,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  his 
Semtimemtal  Jountey.    The  latter  work  he  composed 
on  his  return  at  Coxwould,  the  living  of  which  had 
been  presented  to  him,  on  the  first  publication  of 
,'  by  L(xrd  Faloonbridge.    Having  com- 


pleted the  first  part  of  his  *  Journey,*  Sterne  went 
to  liondon  to  see  it  published,  and  died  in  lodgings 
in  Bond  Street  March  18,  1768.  There  was  nobody 
but  a  hired  nurse  by  his  death-bed.  He  had  wished 
to  die  in  an  inn,  where  the  few  cold  oflhses  he 
wanted  would  be  purchased  with  a  few  guineas,  and 
paid  to  him  with  an  undisturbed  but  punctual  at- 
tention.   His  wish  was  realised  almost  to  the  letter. 

No  one  reads  Sterne  for  the  story :  his  great  work 
is  but  a  bundle  of  episodes  and  digressions,  strung 
together  without  any  attempt  at  OTder.  The  reader 
must  *  give  up  the  reins  of  his  imagination  into  his 
author's  hand — be  pleased  he  knows  not  why,  and 
cares  not  wherefore.'  Through  the  whole  novel, 
however,  over  its  mists  and  absurdities,  shines  his 
little  family  band  of  friends  and  relatives — ^that  ini- 
mitable group  of  originals  and  humorists — which 
stand  out  from  the  canvass  with  tiie  force  and  dis- 
tinctness of  reality.  This  distinctness  and  separate 
identity  is  a  proof  of  what  Coleridge  has  termed 
the  peculiar  power  of  Sterne,  of  seizing  on  and 
bringing  forward  those  points  on  which  every  man 
is  a  humorist  &nd  of  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
he  has  brought  out  the  characteristics  of  two  beings 
of  the  most  opposite  natures — ^the  elder  Shandy  and 
Toby — and  surrounded  them  with  a  group  of  fol- 
lowers, sketched  with  equal  life  and  individuality : 
in  the  Corporal,  the  obstetric  Dr  Slop ;  Yorick,  the 
lively  and  careless  parson ;  the  Widow  Wadman 
and  Susannah.  During  the  intervals  of  the  publi- 
cation of  *  Tristram,'  Sterne  ventured  before  the 
public  some  volumes  of  Sermons^  with  his  own  comic 
figure,  from  a  painting  by  Reynolds,  at  the  head  of 
them.  The  *  Sermons,'  according  to  the  just  opinion 
of  Gray  the  poet  show  a  strong  imagination  and  a 
sensible  heart ;  *  but*  he  adds,  *  you  see  the  author 
often  tottering  on  the  verge  of  laughter,  and  ready 
to  throw  his  periwig  in  the  face  of  the  audience.' 
The  affected  pauses  and  abrupt  transitions  which 
disfigure  *  Tristram'  are  not  banished  frt>m  the  *  Ser- 
mons,' but  there  is,  of  course,  more  connection  and 
coherency  in  the  subject  The  *  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney' is  also  more  regular  than  *  Tristram'  in  its  plan 
and  details ;  but  beautifril  as  some  of  its  descriptions 
arc,  we  want  the  oddities  of  Shandy,  and  the  ever- 
pleasing  good  nature  and  simpUcity  of  Unde  Toby. 
Sterne  himself  is  the  only  character.  The  pathetic 
passages  are  rather  overstrained,  but  still  finely 
conceived,  and  often  expressed  in  his  most  fdicitous 
manner.  That  '  gentle  spirit  of  sweetest  humour, 
who  erst  didst  sit  upon  the  easy  pen  of  his  beloved 
Cervantes,  turning  the  twilight  of  his  prison  into 
noonday  brightness,'  was  seldom  absent  long  fh)m 
the  invocations  of  his  English  imitator,  even  when 
he  mounted  his  wildest  hobby,  and  dabbled  in  the 
mire  of  sensiudity. 

()f  the  sentimental  style  of  Sterne  (his  humour  is 
too  subtle  and  ethereal  to  be  compressed  into  our 
limits)  a  few  specimens  are  added. 

Tk€  Story  of  Le  Pare, 
[From  *  Trittmn  Shaody.*] 

It  was  some  time  in  the  summer  of  that  year  in 
which  Dendermond  wan  taken  by  the  allies,  which 
was  about  seven  years  before  my  father  came  into 
the  country,  and  about  as  many,  after  the  time,  that 
my  uncle  Toby  and  Trim  had  privately  decamped 
from  my  father'H  house  in  town,  in  order  to  lav  some 
of  the  &iest  sieges  to  some  of  the  finest  fortified  cities 
in  Europe,  when  my  uncle  Toby  was  one  evening 
getting  nis  supper,  with  Trim  sitting  behind  him  at 
a  small  sideboard,  I  say  sitting,  for  m  consideration 
of  the  corporal's  lame  knee  (which  sometimes  cave 
him  exquisite  pain),  when  my  uncle  Toby  dinedTor 
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rapped  alone,  he  would  never  luffer  the  corporal  to 
stand ;  and  the  poor  fellow's  yeneration  for  his  master 
was  such,  that,  with  a  proper  artillery,  my  uncle  Toh j 
could  have  taken  Dendermond  itself  with  less  trouble 
than  he  was  able  to  gain  this  point  orer  him;  for 

Ea  time,  when  my  uncle  Toby  suppoeed  the  cor- 
s  leg  was  at  rest,  he  would  look  back  and  detect 
standing  behind  him  with  the  most  dutiful 
respect.  This  br^  more  little  squabbles  betwixt 
them  than  all  other  causes  for  fiye-and-twenty  years 
together ;  but  this  is  neither  here  nor  there — ^why  do 
I  mention  it  t  Ask  my  pen — it  goTems  me — I  gorem 
not  it. 

He  was  one  erening  sitting  thus  at  his  supper, 
when  the  landlord  of  a  little  inn  in  the  Tillage  came 
into  the  parlour  with  an  empty  phial  in  his  hand,  to 
b^  a  glass  or  two  of  sack.  ^Tis  for  a  poor  gentleman 
— I  think  of  the  army,  said  the  landlord,  who  has 
been  taken  ill  at  my  house  four  days  ago,  and  has 
never  held  up  his  head  since,  or  had  a  desire  to  taste 
anything,  till  just  now,  that  he  has  a  fancy  for  a  glass 
of  sack  and  a  thin  toast ;  I  think,  says  he,  taking  his 
hand  firom  his  forehead,  it  would  comfort  me.  If  I 
could  neither  beg,  borrow,  nor  buy  such  a  thing,  added 
the  landlord,  I  would  almost  steal  it  for  the  poor 
gentleman,  he  is  so  ill.  I  hope  in  God  he  will  still 
mend,  continued  he  ;  we  are  all  of  us  concerned  for 
him. 

Thou  art  a  good-natured  soul,  I  will  answer  for 
thee,  cried  my  uncle  Toby  ;  and  thou  shalt  drink  the 
poor  gentleman's  health  in  a  glass  of  sack  thyself; 
and  take  a  couple  of  bottles  with  my  service,  and  tell 
him  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  them,  and  to  a  dozen 
more  if  they  will  do  him  good. 

Though  I  am  persuaded,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  as 
the  landlord  shut  the  door,  he  is  a  very  compas- 
sionate fellow.  Trim,  yet  I  cannot  help  entertaining  a 
hiffh  opinion  of  his  guest  too  ;  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  common  in  him  that  in  so  short  a 
time  should  win  so  much  upon  the  affections  of  his 
host.  And  of  his  whole  family,  added  the  corporal ; 
^or  they  are  all  concerned  for  him.  Step  after  him, 
said  my  uncle  Toby ;  do,  Trim ;  and  ask  if  he  knows 
his  name. 

I  have  quite  forgot  it,  truly,  said  the  landlord, 
coming  back  into  the  parlour  with  the  corporal ;  but 
I  can  ask  his  son  again.  Has  he  a  son  with  him, 
then !  said  my  uncle  Toby.  A  boy,  replied  the  land- 
lord, of  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age ;  but  the 
poor  creature  has  tasted  almost  as  little  as  his  father ; 
he  does  nothing  but  mourn  and  lament  for  him  night 
and  day.  He  has  not  stirred  from  the  bedside  these 
two  days. 

My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
thrust  his  plate  from  before  him,  as  the  landlord  gave 
him  the  account ;  and  Trim,  without  being  ordered, 
took  it  away,  without  saying  one  word,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  brought  him  his  pipe  and  tobacco. 

Stay  ia  the  room  a  little,  said  my  uncle  Toby. 
Trim  I  said  my  uncle  Toby,  aifter  he  lighted  his  pipe, 
and  smoked  about  a  dozen  whiffs.  Trim  came  in 
front  of  his  master,  and  made  his  bow.  My  uncle 
Toby  smoked  on,  and  said  no  more.  Corporal !  said 
my  uncle  Toby.  The  corporal  piade  his  bow.  My 
uncle  Tohj  proceeded  no  further,  but  finished  his 
pipe. 

Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  I  have  a  project  in  my 
head,  as  it  is  a  bad  night,  of  wrapping  myself  up  warm 
in  my  roquelaure,  and  paying  a  visit  to  this  poor 
gentleman.  Your  honour's  roquelaure,  replied  the  cor- 
poral, has  not  once  been  had  on  since  the  night  before 
your  honour  received  your  wound,  when  we  mounted 
guard  in  the  trenches  before  the  gate  of  St  Nicholas. 
And  besides,  it  is  so  cold  and  rainy  a  night,  that 
what  with  the  roquelaure,  and  what  with  the  weather, 
'twill  bo  enough  to  give  your  honour  your  death,  and 


bring  on  your  honour's  torment  in  your  groin.  I  fear 
so,  replied  my  uncle  Toby ;  but  I  am  not  at  rest  in 
my  mind.  Trim,  since  the  account  the  landlord  has 
given  me.  I  wish  I  had  not  known  so  much  of  this 
a&ir,  added  my  uncle  Toby,  or  that  I  had  known 
more  of  it.  How  shall  we  manage  it !  Leare  it,  an't 
please  your  honour,  to  me,  quoth  the  corporaL  111 
take  my  hat  and  stick  and  go  to  the  house  and  recon- 
noitre, and  act  accordingly;  and  I  will  bring  your 
honour  a  full  accoimt  in  an  hour.  Thou  shalt  go. 
Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby ;  and  here's  a  shilling  lor 
thee  to  drink  with  his  servant.  I  shall  get  it  all  out 
of  him,  said  the  corporal,  shutting  the  door. 

My  uncle  Toby  mled  his  second  pipe ;  and  had  it 
not  been  that  he  now  and  then  wandered  from  the 
point,  with  considering  whether  it  was  not  full  as  well 
to  have  the  curtain  of  the  tennaile  a  strai^t  line  as 
a  crooked  one,  he  might  be  said  to  have  thought  of 
nothing  else  but  poor  Le  Fevre  and  his  boy  the  whole 
time  he  smoked  it. 

It  was  not  till  my  uncle  Toby  had  knocked  the  ! 
ashes  out  of  his  third  pipe  that  Corporal  Trim  re-  ! 
turned  from  the  inn,  and  gave  him  the  following  i 
account.  I  despaired  at  first,  said  the  corporal,  <^  : 
being  able  to  bring  back  your  honour  any  kind  d 
intelligence  concerning  the  poor  sick  lieutoiant.  Is 
he  in  the  army,  then?  said  my  uncle  Toby.  He  is,  i 
said  the  corporal.  And  in  what  regiment !  said  my  j 
uncle  Toby.  I'll  tell  your  honour,  replied  the  cor-  ' 
poral,  everything  straightforwards  as  I  learned  it.  | 
Then,  Trim,  I'll  fill  another  pipe,  said  my  uncle  . 
Toby,  and  not  interrupt  thee  till  thou  hast  done;  so  ' 
sit  down  at  thy  ease.  Trim,  in  the  window  seat,  and  11 
b^n  thy  story  again.  The  corporal  made  his  oM  '{ 
bow,  which  generally  spoke  as  plain  as  a  bow  could 
speak  it — Your  honour  is  good.  And  having  done 
that,  he  sat  down,  as  he  was  ordered ;  and  begun  the 
story  to  my  uncle  Toby  over  again  in  pretty  near  the 
same  words. 

I  despaired  at  first,  said  the  corporal,  of  being  able 
to  bring  back  any  intelligence  to  your  honour  about 
the  lieutenant  and  his  son ;  for  when  I  asked  where 
his  servant  was,  from  whom  I  made  myself  sure  of 
knowing  everything  which  was  proper  to  be  asked — 
That's  a  right  distinction,  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Tobr— 
I  was  answered,  an'  please  your  honour,  that  he  had 
no  servant  with  him ;  that  he  had  come  to  the  inn 
with  hired  horses,  which,  upon  finding  himself  unable 
to  proceed  (to  join,  I  suppose,  the  regiment),  he  had 
dismissed  the  morning  BSter  he  came.  If  I  get  better, 
my  dear,  said  he,  as  he  gave  his  purse  to  his  son  to 
pay  the  man,  we  can  hire  horses  from  hence,  ^t, 
alas !  the  poor  gentleman  will  never  get  from  hence, 
said  the  landlady  to  me ;  for  I  heard  the  deathwatdi 
all  night  long :  and  when  he  dies,  the  youth,  his  eon, 
will  certainly  die  with  him ;  for  he  is  broken-hearted 
already. 

«/ 1  was  hearing  this  account,  continued  the  corpondt 
when  the  youth  came  into  the  kitchen,  to  order  the 
thin  toast  the  landlord  spoke  of.  But  I  will  do  it  ftr 
my  father  myself,  said  the  youth.  Pray,  let  me  save 
you  the  trouble,  young  gentleman,  said  I,  taking  up 
a  fork  for  the  purpose,  and  offering  him  my  chair  to 
sit  down  upon  by  the  fire  whilst  I  did  it.  I  believe,  sir, 
said  he,  veiy  modestly,  I  can  please  him  bc»it  myself. 
I  am  sure,  said  I,  his  honour  will  not  like  the  toast 
the  worse  for  being  toasted  by  an  old  soldier.  The 
youth  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  instantly  burst  into 
tears.  Poor  youth  I  said  my  uncle  Toby ;  he  has  been 
bred  up  firom  an  infant  in  the  army,  and  the  name  of 
a  soldier.  Trim,  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  name  of 
a  friend ;  I  wish  I  had  him  here. 

I  never,  in  the  longest  march,  said  the  corporal,  had 
so  great  a  mind  to  my  dinner,  as  I  had  to  cry  with 
him  for  company.  What  could  be  the  matter  with 
me,  an'  please  your  honour !    Nothing  in  the  world, 
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Trim,  said  mj  uncle  Tobj,  blowing  his  nose ;  bat  that 
thoa  art  a  good-natured  fellow. 

When  I  gaTe  him  the  toast,  continued  the  corporal, 
I  thoueht  it  was  proper  to  tell  him  I  was  Captain 
Shand^s  servant,  and  that  your  honour,  though  a 
tttanger,  wad  extremely  concerned  for  his  father ;  and 
that,  if  there  was  anything  in  your  house  or  cellar — 
And  thou  might'st  have  added  my  purse  too,  said  my 
uncle  Toby — he  was  heartily  welcome  to  it.  He 
msde  a  very  low  bow,  which  was  meant  to  your 
honour ;  but  no  answer,  for  his  heart  was  full ;  so  he 
went  up  stairs  with  the  toai*t.  I  warrant  you,  my 
dear,  said  I,  as  I  opened  the  kitchen  door,  your  father 
,  lill  be  well  again.  Mr  Yorick's  curate  was  smoking 
ipipe  by  the  kitchen  fire,  but  said  not  a  word,  good 

I  or  bad,  to  comfort  the  youth.     I  thought  it  wrong, 
'  sdded  the  corporal.    1  think  so  too,  said  my  uncle 
I  Toby. 
I     Hlien  the  lieutenant  had  taken  his  glam  of  sack 

and  toast,  he  felt  himself  a  little  revived,  and  sent 
'■  down  into  the  kitchen  to  let  me  know  that  in  about 
'  tea  minutes  he  should  be  glad  if  I  would  step  up 
I  stain.  I  believe,  said  the  landlord,  he  is  going  to  say 

hii  praven,  for  there  was  a  book  laid  upon  the  chair 
!  bj  his  bedside,  and  as  I  shut  the  door,  I  saw  his  son 
i  take  np  a  cushion. 

1  thought,  said  tho  curate,  that  you  gentlemen 
I  of  the  army,  Mr  Trim,  never  said  your  prayers  at 

I I  all.  I  heard  the  poor  gentleman  say  his  prayers  last 
night,  said  the  landlady,  very  devoutly,  and  with 
mj  own  ears,  or  I  could  not  have  believed  it.  Are 
jott  sure  of  it!  replied  the  curate.  A  soldier,  an' 
ykue  your  reverence,  said  I,  prays  as  often  of  his 
own  accord  as  a  parson ;  and  when  he  is  fighting  for 
bid  king,  and  for  his  own  life,  and  for  his  honour  too, 
be  has  the  most  reason  to  pray  to  Qod  of  any  one  in 

I  (be  whole  world.    'Twas  well  said  of  thee.  Trim,  said 

I I  mj  uncle  Toby.  But  when  a  soldier,  said  I,  an' 
please  your  reverence,  has  been  standing  for  twelve 
hours  together  in  the  trenches  up  to  his  knees  in  cold 

I  water,  or  engaged,  said  I,  for  months  together  in  long 

j  and  dangerous  marches ;  harassed,  perhaps,  in  his  rear 

'  to-day jnarassiug  others  to-morrow;  detached  here; 

ooimtcrmanded  there ;  resting  this  night  out  upon  his 

'  arms ;  beat  up  in  his  shirt  the  next ;  benumbed  in  his 

'  joints ;  perhaps  mthout  straw  in  his  tent  to  kneel  on ; 

most  say  his  prayers  how  and  when  he  can.     I  believe, 

'  laid  I — for  1  was  piqued,  quoth  the  corporal,  for  the 

,,  reputation  of  the  army — I  believe,  an    please  your 

reverence,  said  I,  that  when  a  soldier  gets  time  to 

l<  pnr,  he  pnys  m  heartily  as  a  parson,  though  not 

r  with  all  his  niss  and  hypocrisy.    Thou  shoulust  not 

I  have  said  that.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby ;  for  God 

only  knows  who  is  a  hypocrite  and  who  is  not.    At 

,  the  great  and  general  review  of  us  all,  corporal,  at  the 

day  of  judgment,  and  not  till  then,  it  will  be  seen 

who  has  done  their  duties  in  this  world  and  who  has 

not;  and  we  shall  be  advanced.  Trim,  accordingly. 

I  hope  we  shall,  said  Trim.    It  is  in  the  Scripture, 

aud  my  uncle  Toby ;  and  I  will  show  it  thee  to-mor- 

I  nw.    In  the  meantime,  we  may  depend  upon   it, 

Trim,  for  our  comfort,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  that  God 

I  Almighty  is  so  good  and  just  a  sovemor  of  the  world, 

;  that  tf  we  have  but  done  our  duties  in  it,  it  will  never 

'  be  inquired  into  whether  we  have  done  them  in  a  red 

I  ooat  or  a  black  one.    I  hope  not,  said  the  corporal. 

I  Bat  go  on.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  thy  story. 

when  I  went  up,  continued  the  corporal,  into  the 

I  HentenaDt's  room,  which  I  did  not  do  till  the  ezpira- 

^  of  the  ten  minutes,  he  was  lying  in  his  bed  with 

bii  head  raised  upon  his  hand,  with  his  elbow  upon  the 

pillow,  and  a  clean  white  cambric  handkerchief  beside 

it   The  youth  was  just  stooping  down  to  take  up  the 

coihioD,  upon  which  I  suppoaed  he  had  been  kneeling; 

the  book  was  Laid  upon  tne  bed ;  and  as  he  rose,  in 

taking  up  the  cushion  with  one  hand,  he  reached  out 


his  other  to  take  it  away  at  the  same  time.  Let  it 
remain  there,  my  dear,  said  the  lieutenant. 

He  did  not  otfer  to  speak  to  me  till  I  had  walked 
up  close  to  his  bedside.  If  you  are  Captain  Shandy's 
servant,  said  he,  you  must  present  my  thanks  to  your 
master,  with  my  little  bov's  thanks  along  with  them, 
for  his  courtesy  to  mc.  if  he  was  of  Levens's,  said  the 
lieutenant.  I  told  him  your  honour  was.  Then,  said 
he,  I  served  three  campaigns  with  him  in  Flanders, 
and  remember  him ;  but  'tis  most  likely,  as  I  had  not 
the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  me.  You  will  tell  him,  however, 
that  the  person  his  good-nature  has  laid  under  obli- 
gations to  him  is  one  Le  Fevre,  a  lieutenant  in 
Angus's.  But  he  knows  me  not,  ,said  he,  a  second 
time,  musing.  Possibly  he  may  my  story,  added  he. 
Pray,  t(*ll  the  captain,  I  was  the  ensign  at  Breda 
whose  wife  was  moMt  unfortunately  killed  with  a 
musket  shot  as  she  lay  in  my  arms  in  my  tent.  I 
remember  the  story,  an't  please  your  honour,  said  I, 
very  well.  Do  you  so !  said  he,  wiping  his  eyes  with 
his  handkerchief,  then  well  may  I.  In  saying  this, 
he  drew  a  little  ring  out  of  his  bosom,  which  seemed 
tied  with  a  black  ribband  about  his  neck,  and  kissed 
it  twice.  Here,  Billy,  said  he.  The  boy  flew  across 
the  room  to  the  bedside,  and  falling  down  upon  his 
knee,  took  the  ring  in  his  hand,  and  kissed  it  too ; 
then  kissed  his  father,  and  sat  down  upon  the  bed  and 
wept. 

I  wish,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep  sigh — I 
wish.  Trim,  I  was  nslccp.  Your  honour,  replied  the 
corporal,  is  too  much  concerned.  Shall  I  pour  your 
honour  out  a  glass  of  sock  to  your  pipe !  Do,  Trim, 
said  my  uncle  Toby. 

I  remenilKT,  f:aid  my  uncle  Toby,  sighing  f^oin,  the 
story  of  the  ensi;;n  and  his  wife,  with  a  circumstance 
his  modesty  omitted ;  and  particularly  well  that  he, 
as  well  OS  she,  upon  some  account  or  other,  I  forget 
what,  was  universally  pitied  by  the  whole  regiment ; 
but  finish  the  story  thou  art  upon.  'Tis  finished 
already,  said  the  corporal,  for  I  could  stay  no  longer; 
so  wished  his  honour  a  good  night.  Young  Le  Fevre 
rose  from  oflf  the  bed,  and  saw  me  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs;  and  as  we  went  down  together,  told  me 
they  had  come  from  Ireland,  and  were  on  their  route 
to  join  the  regiment  in  Flanders.  But,  alas  1  said  the 
corporal,  the  lieutenant's  last  day's  march  is  over. 
Then  what  is  to  become  of  his  poor  boyt  cried  my 
uncle  Toby. 

It  was  to  my  uncle  Toby's  eternal  honour — though 
I  tell  it  only  for  the  sake  of  those,  who,  when  cooped 
in  betwixt  a  natural  and  a  pcMitive  law,  know  not  for 
their  souls  which  way  in  the  world  to  tuni  themselves 
— that,  notwithstanding  my  uncle  Toby  was  warmly 
engaged  at  that  time  in  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Den- 
dennond,  ])arallcl  with  the  allies,  who  prettied  theirs 
on  so  vigorously  that  they  scarce  allowed  him  time  to 
get  his  dinner — that  nevertheless  he  gave  up  Dender- 
inond,  though  he  had  already  made  a  lodgment  upon 
the  counterscarp — and  bent  his  whole  thoughts  to- 
wards the  private  distresses  at  the  inn ;  and  except 
that  he  ordered  the  gartlen  gate  to  be  bolted  up,  by 
which  he  might  be  said  to  have  turned  the  siege  of 
Dcndermond  into  a  blockade,  he  left  Dendermond  to 
itself,  to  be  relieved  or  not  by  the  French  king  as  the 
French  king  thought  good,  and  only  considered  how 
he  himself  should  relievo  the  poor  lieutenant  and  his 
son.  That  kind  Being,  who  is  a  friend  to  the  friend- 
less,  shall  recompense  thee  for  this. 

Tliou  hast  left  this  matter  short,  said  ray  uncle 
Toby  to  the  corporal,  as  he  was  putting  him  to  bed ; 
and  I  will  tell  thee  in  what.  Trim.  In  the  first  place, 
when  thou  madst  an  offer  of  my  ser\'ices  to  Le  Fevre 
— as  sickness  and  travelling  are  both  expensive,  and 
thou  knowest  he  was  but  a  poor  lieutenant,  with  a 
son  to  subsist  as  well  as  himself  out  of  his  pay — that 
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tlKua  didst  not  make  an  ofi«r  to  him  of  my  pune ; 
because,  had  he  stood  in  need,  thou  knowest,  Trim, 
he  had  been  as  welcome  to  it  as  myself.  Your  honour 
knows,  said  the  corporal,  I  had  no  orders.  True, 
quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  thou  didst  yeiy  right.  Trim,  as 
a  soldier,  but  certainly  very  wrong  as  a  man. 

In  the  second  place,  for  which  indeed  thou  hast  the 
same  excuse,  continued  my  uncle  Toby,  when  thou 
offeredst  him  whaterer  was  in  my  house,  thou  shouldst 
haTe  ofiered  him  my  house  too.  A  sick  brother  officer 
should  hare  the  best  quarters.  Trim ;  and  if  we  had 
him  with  us,  we  could  tend  and  look  to  him.  Thou 
ait  an  excellent  nurse  thyself.  Trim ;  and  what  with 
thy  care  of  him,  and  the  old  woman\  and  his  boy's, 
and  mine  together,  we  might  recruit  him  again  at  once, 
and  set  him  upon  his  legs.  In  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  added  my  uncle  Toby,  smiling,  he  might  march. 
He  will  neycr  march,  an'  please  your  honour,  in  this 
world,  said  the  corporaL  He  will  march,  paid  my 
uncle  Toby,  rising  up  from  the  side  of  the  bed  with 
one  shoe  off.  An' please  your  honour,  said  the  cor- 
poral, he  will  neyer  march  but  to  his  graye.  He  shall 
march,  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  marching  the  foot  which 
had  a  shoe  on,  though  without  advancing  an  inch — 
he  shall  march  to  his  regiment.  He  cannot  stand  it, 
said  the  corporal.  He  shall  be  supported,  said  my 
uncle  Toby.  Hell  drop  at  last,  said  the  corporal; 
and  what  will  become  of  his  boy  t  He  shall  not  drop, 
said  my  uncle  Toby,  firmly.  A-well-o'-day,  do  what 
we  can  for  him,  said  Trim,  maintaining  his  point,  the 
poor  soul  will  die.  He  shall  not  die,  by  G — ,  cried 
my  uncle  Toby.  The  Accusing  Spirit,  which  flew  up 
to  heaven's  cnanceiy  with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he 
gave  it  in ;  and  the  Recording  Angel,  as  he  wrote  it 
down,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word,  and  blotted  it 
out  for  ever. 

My  uncle  Toby  went  to  his  bureau ;  put  his  purse 
into  his  breeches  pocket ;  and  having  ordered  the  cor- 
poral to  go  early  in  the  morning  for  a  physician,  he 
went  to  M,  and  fell  asleep. 

The  sun  looked  bright  the  morning  after  to  every 
eye  in  the  village  but  Le  Fevre's  and  his  afflicted 
son's.  The  hand  of  death  pressed  heavy  upon  his 
eyelids,  and  hardly  could  the  wheel  at  the  cistern 
turn  round  its  circle,  when  my  uncle  Toby,  who  had 
rose  up  an  hour  before  his  wonted  time,  entered  the 
lieutenant's  room,  and  without  preface  or  apology 
sat  himself  down  upon  the  chair  by  the  bedside';  and 
independently  of  all  modes  and  customs,  opened  the 
curtain  in  the  manner  an  old  friend  and  brother  officer 
would  have  done  it,  and  asked  him  how  he  did — how 
he  had  rested  in  the  night — what  was  his  complaint 
— ^where  was  his  pain — and  what  he  could  do  to  help 
him.  And  without  giving  him  time  to  answer  any 
one  of  the  inquiries,  went  on  and  told  him  of  the 
little  plan  which  he  had  been  concerting  with  the  cor- 
poral the  night  before  for  him.  You  shall  go  home 
directly,  Le  Fevre,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  to  my  house, 
and  we'll  send  for  a  doctor  to  see  what's  the  matter ; 
and 'well  have  an  apothecary,  and  the  corporal  shall 
be  your  nurse,  and  rll  be  your  servant,  Le  Fevre. 

There  was  a  frankness  in  my  uncle  Toby — not  the 
efibct  of  familiarity,  but  the  cause  of  it — which  let 
you  at  once  into  his  soul,  and  showed  you  the  good- 
ness of  his  nature ;  to  this  there  was  something  in  his 
looks,  and  voice,  and  manner  superadded,  which  eter- 
nally beckoned  to  the  unfortunate  to  come  and  take 
shelter  under  him ;  so  that  before  my  uncle  Toby  had 
half  finished  the  kind  offers  he  was  making  to  the 
father,  had  the  son  insensibly  pressed  up  close  to  his 
knees,  and  had  taken  hold  of  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
and  was  pulling  it  towards  him.  The  blood  and 
spirits  of  Le  Fevre,  which  were  waxing  cold  and  slow 
witiiin  him,  and  were  retreating  to  their  last  citadel, 
the  heart,  rallied  back;  the  film  fonKwk  his  eyes  for  a 
mooMnt ;  he  looked  up  wishfully  in  my  uncle  Toby's 


fiMx,  then  cast  a  look  upon  his  boy ;  and  that  ligi^ 
ment,  fine  as  it  was,  was  never  broken.  Nature  in- 
stantly ebbed  again ;  the  film  returned  to  its  plaee ; 
the  pulse  fluttered — stopped — ^went  on — throbbed — 
stopped  again — amoved — stopped.  Shall  I  go  on  !  No. 

[The  StarUng— Captivity.^ 
[From  the '  Bentlmental  Joamey.*] 

And  as  for  the  Bastile,  the  terror  is  in  the  word. 
Make  the  most  of  it  you  can,  said  I  to  myself,  the 
Bastile  is  but  another  word  for  a  tower,  and  a  tower  is 
but  another  word  for  a  house  you  can't  get  out  of. 
Mercy  on  the  gouty !  for  they  are  in  it  twice  a-year ;  | 
but  with  nine  livres  a  day,  and  pen,  and  ink,  and 
paper,  and  patience,  albeit  a  man  can't  get  out,  he 
may  do  very  well  within,  at  least  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks ;  at  Uie  end  of  which,  if  he  is  a  harmless  fellow, 
his  innocence  appears,  and  he  comes  out  a  better  and 
wiser  man  than  he  went  in. 

I  had  some  occasion  (I  foiget  what)  to  step  into  the 
court-yard  as  I  settled  this  account ;  and  remember  I 
walked  down  stairs  in  no  small  triumph  with  the  con- 
ceit of  my  reasoning.  Beshrew  the  sombre  pencil ! 
said  I  vauntingly,  for  I  envy  not  its  powers  which 
paints  the  evils  of  life  with  so  hard  and  deadly  a 
colouring.  The  mind  sits  terrified  at  the  objects  she 
has  magnified  herself  and  blackened :  reduce  them  to 
their  proper  size  and  hue,  she  overlooks  them.  ^Tis 
true,  said  I,  correcting  the  proposition,  the  Bastile  is 
not  an  evil  to  be  despised ;  but  strip  it  of  its  towers, 
fill  up  the  fosse,  unbarricade  the  doors,  call  it  simply 
a  confinement,  and  suppose  'tis  some  tyrant  of  a  ais- 
temper  and  not  of  a  man  which  holds  you  in  it,  the 
evil  vanishes,  and  you  bear  the  other  half  without  com- 
plaint. I  was  interrupted  in  the  heyday  of  this  soli- 
loquy with  a  voice  which  I  took  to  be  of  a  child,  whidi 
complained  *  it  could  not  get  out.'  I  looked  up  and 
down  the  passage,  and  seeing  neither  man,  vroman,  nor 
child,  I  went  out  without  further  attention.  In  my 
return  back  through  the  passage,  I  heard  the  same 
words  repeated  twice  over ;  and  looking  up,  I  saw  it 
was  a  starling  hung  in  a  little  cage ;  *  I  can't  get  oat, 
I  can't  get  out,'  said  the  starling.  I  stood  looking  at 
the  bird ;  and  to  eveiy  person  who  came  through  tbe 
passage,  it  ran  fluttering  to  the  side  towards  iriiidi 
they  approached  it,  with  the  same  lamentation  of  its 
captivity — *  I  can't  get  out,'  said  the  starling.  God 
help  thee !  said  I,  but  I'll  let  thee  out,  cost  what  it 
will ;  so  I  turned  about  the  cage  to  get  the  door.  It 
was  twisted  and  double  twisted  so  fast  with  wire 
there  was  no  getting  it  open  without  pulling  the  c«gv 
to  pieces.  I  took  both  hands  to  it.  The  bird  flew  to 
the  place  where  I  was  attempting  his  deliverance,  and 
thrusting  his  head  through  the  trellis,  pressed  his 
breast  against  it  as  if  impatient ;  I  fear,  poor  crea- 
ture, said  I,  I  cannot  set  thee  at  liberty.  *  No,'  said 
the  starling,  '  I  can't  get  out ;  I  can't  get  out,'  said 
the  starling.  I  vow  I  nover  had  my  affections  more 
tenderly  awakened ;  or  do  I  remember  an  incident  in 


my  life  where  the  dit»ipated  spirits,  to  which  my  , 
reason  had  been  a  bubble,  were  so  suddenly  called  ! 
home.  Mechanical  as  the  notes  were,  yet  so  trae  in 
tune  to  nature  were  they  chanted,  that  in  one  moment 
they  overthrew  all  my  systematic  reasonings  upon  the 
Bastile;  and  I  heavily  walked  up  stairs,  unsaying 
every  word  I  had  said  m  going  down  them. 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still  Slayery,  8ud 
I,  still  thou  art  a  bitter  draught ;  and  though  thou- 
sands in  all  ages  have  been  made  to  drink  of  thee^ 
thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that  account.  Tii  Uioo, 
thrice  sweet  and  gracious  goddess,  addressing  myself 
to  Liberty,  whom  all  in  public  or  in  private  worship, 
whose  taste  is  grateful,  and  ever  will  be  so,  till  nature 
herself  shall  change ;  no  tint  of  words  can  spot  thy 
snowy  mantle,  or  chemic  power  turn  thy  sceptre  Inta 
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iron ;  with  thee  to  mnile  upon  him  m  he  eats  his 

cmsty  the  swain  is  happier  than  his  monarch,  from 

whoee  ooort  thou  art  exiled.    Gracious  Hearcnl  cried 

I,  kneeling  down  upon  the  but  step  but  one  in  my 

ascent,  grant  me  but  health,  thou  great  bestowcr  of  it, 

'  and  gire  me  but  this  fair  goddess  as  my  companion, 

,  and  shower  down  thy  mitres,  if  it  seem  good  unto  thy 

diriue  proTidence,  upon  those  heads  which  are  aching 

for  them. 

The  bird  in  his  cage  pursued  me  iuto  my  room.  I 
'  At  down  close  to  my  table,  and  leaning  my  head  upon 
;  mj  band,  I  began  to  figure  to  myself  the  miseries  of 
,  oonfiiiement.  1  was  in  a  right  frame  for  it,  and  so  I 
|l  gate  full  scope  to  my  imagination.  I  was  going  to 
b^n  with  the  millions  of  my  fellow-creatures  bom  to 
1 1  DO  inheritance  but  slavery ;  but  finding,  however  af- 
I  feeling  the  picture  was,  that  I  could  not  bring  it  near 
'  me,  and  that  the  multitude  of  sad  groups  in  it  did  but 
,  distract  me,  I  took  a  single  captive,  and  having  first 
shot  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I  then  looked  through 
the  twilight  of  his  ffrated  door  to  take  his  picture.  I 
!  beheld  his  body  half-wasted,  away  with  long  expecta- 
'  tion  and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of  sickness 
I  of  the  heart  it  was  which  arises  from  hope  deferred. 
Upon  looking  nearer,  1  saw  him  pale  and  feverish ;  in 
'  thiity  years  the  western  breeze  had  not  once  fanned 
I  \a»  blood ;  he  had  seen  no  sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that 
time,  nor  had  the  voice  of  friend  or  kinsman  breathed 
'  through  his  lattice ;  his  children — but  here  my  heart 
'  began  to  bleed,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  on  with  another 
I  part  of  the  portrait.  He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground 
Qpon  a  little  stiaw,  in  the  furthest  comer  of  his 
I  duogeon,  which  was  alternately  his  chair  and  bed : 
a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  lay  at  the  head, 
'  notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights  he 
I  had  pissed  there ;  he  had  one  of  these  little  sticks  in 
hlB  hand,  and  with  a  rusty  nail  he  was  etching  another 
I  daj  of  misery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the 
little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a  hopeless  eye  towards 
the  door,  then  cast  it  down,  shook  his  head,  and  went 
'  OD  with  his  work  of  affliction.  I  heard  his  chains 
I  upon  his  legs  m  he  turtkcd  his  body  to  lay  his  little 
,  *tick  upon  the  bundle.  He  gave  a  deep  sigh :  I  miw 
the  iron  enter  into  his  soul.  I  burst  into  tears ;  I 
could  not  sustain  the  picture  of  confinement  which 
my  iancj  had  drawn. 

[A  FrenrJi  Peasant's  Supper.] 

A  shoe  coming  loose  from  the  fore-foot  of  the  thill- 
hone,  at  the  banning  of  the  ascent  of  Mount  Taurira, 
the  postilion  dismounted,  twisted  the  shoe  off,  and  put 
I  it  in  hu  pocket.  As  the  ascent  was  of  five  or  six  miles, 
'  and  that  horse  our  main  dependence,  I  made  a  point 
of  having  the  shoe  fastened  on  again  as  well  as  we 
ooald  ;  hut  the  postilion  had  thrown  away  the  nails, 
and  the  hammer  in  the  chaise-box  being  of  no  great 
f  oae  without  them,  I  submitted  to  go  on.  He  had  not 
■  mounted  half  a  mile  higher,  when,  coming  to  a  flinty 
piece  of  road,  the  poor  devil  lost  a  second  shoe,  and 
firom  off  his  other  fore-foot.  I  then  got  out  of  the 
chaije  in  good  earnest ;  and  seeing  a  house  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left  hand,  with  a  great  deal 
to  do  I  prevailed  upon  the  postilion  to  turn  up  to  it. 
I  The  look  of  the  house,  and  of  everything  about  it,  as 
we  drew  nearer,  soon  reconciled  me  to  the  disaster.  It 
a  little  farm-house,  surrounded  with  about  twenty 
of  Tineyard,  about  as  much  com ;  and  close  to 
the  bouse  on  one  side  was  a  potagerie  of  an  acre  and 
a-ludf,  full  of  everything  which  could  make  plenty  in 
a  French  peasant's  houhe ;  and  on  the  other  side  was  a 
little  wood,  which  fumishe<l  wherewithal  to  dress  it. 
It  was  about  eight  in  the  evening  when  I  got  to  the 
house ;  so  I  left  the  postilion  to  manage  his  point  as 
he  could,  and  for  mine,  I  walked  directly  mto  the 
hoQse; 


The  family  consisted  of  an  old  grayheaded  man  and 
his  wife,  with  five  or  six  sons  and  sons-in-law  and 
their  several  wives,  and  a  joyous  genealogy  out  of 
them.  They  were  all  sitting  down  together  to  their 
lentil-soup ;  a  large  wheaten  loi^  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  table ;  and  a  flagon  of  wine  at  each  end  of  it 
promised  joy  through  the  stages  of  the  repast ;  'twas 
a  fea«t  of  love.  The  old  man  rose  up  to  meet  me,  and 
with  a  respectful  cordiality  would  have  me  sit  down 
at  the  table ;  my  heart  was  set  down  the  moment  I 
entered  the  room,  so  I  nat  down  at  once  like  a  son  of  | 
the  family ;  and  to  invest  myself  in  the  character  as 
speedily  as  I  could,  I  instantly  borrowed  the  old  man's 
knife,  and  taking  up  the  loaf,  cut  myself  a  hearty 
luncheon  ;  and  as  1  did  it,  I  Kaw  a  testimony  iii  every 
eye,  not  only  of  an  honest  welcome,  but  of  a  welcome 
mixed  with  thanks  that  I  hod  not  seemed  to  doubt  it. 
Was  it  this,  or  tell  me  Nature  what  else  it  was,  that 
made  this  morsel  no  sweet ;  and  to  what  magic  I  owe 
it,  that  the  draught  I  took  of  their  flagon  was  so  de- 
licious with  it,  that  they  remain  upon  my  palate  to 
this  hour!  If  the  supper  was  to  my  taste,  the  grace 
which  followed  it  was  much  more  so.  ' 

When  supper  was  over,  the  old  man  gave  a  knock 
upon  the  table  with  the  haft  of  his  knife,  to  bid  them 
prepare  for  the  dance.  The  moment  the  signal  was 
given,  the  women  and  girls  ran  all  together  into  a 
back  apartment  to  tie  up  their  hair,  and  the  young 
men  to  the  door  to  wash  their  faces  and  change  their 
sabots ;  and  in  three  minutes  every  soul  was  ready, 
upon  a  little  esplanade  before  the  house,  to  begin. 
Tlie  old  man  and  his  wife  came  out  lost,  and  placing 
me  betwixt  them,  nat  down  upon  a  sofa  of  turf  by  the 
door.  The  old  man  had  some  fifty  years  ago  been  no 
mean  ])erfonncr  uf^on  the  vielle ;  and  at  the  age  he 
was  then  of,  touched  it  well  enough  for  the  purpose. 
His  wife  sung  now  and  then  a  little  to  the  tune,  then 
intermitted,  and  joined  her  old  man  again  as  their 
children  and  grandchildren  danced  before  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  second  dance, 
when,  for  some  pauites  in  the  movement,  wherein  they 
all  Kconied  to  look  up,  I  fancied  I  could  distinguish 
an  elevation  of  spirit  difierent  from  that  which  is  the 
cause  or  the  efl'ect  of  simple  jollity.  In  a  word,  I 
thought  I  beheld  Hcli;;ion  mixing  in  the  dance ;  but 
as  I  hod  never  seen  her  so  engaged,  I  should  have 
looked  upon  it  now  as  one  of  the  illusions  of  an  ima- 
gination which  is  eternally  misleading  me,  had  not 
the  old  man,  as  soon  as  the  dance  ended,  said  that 
this  was  their  constant  way ;  and  that  all  his  life 
long  he  had  made  it  a  rule,  after  supper  was  over, 
to  call  out  his  family  to  dance  and  rejoice ;  believing, 
he  said,  that  a  cheerful  and  contented  mind  was  the 
best  sort  of  thanks  to  Heaven  that  an  illiterate  pea- 
sant could  pay.    Or  a  learned  prelate  either,  said  I. 

DR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

In  1759  Dr  J0HN8ON  published  his  moral  tale  of 
Basselast  which  he  wrote  in  the  nights  of  one  week 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  east,  but  the  author  makes  no 
attempt  to  portray  the  minutias  of  eastern  manners. 
It  is  in  fact  a  series  of  essays  on  various  subjects  of 
morality  and  religion — on  the  efficacy  of  pilgrim- 
ages, the  state  of  departed  souls,  tlie  probability  of 
the  re-api>earance  of  the  dead,  the  dangers  of  soli- 
tude, &c,  on  all  which  the  philosopher  and  prince  of 
Abyssinia  talk  exactly  as  Johnson  talked  for  more 
than  twenty  years  in  his  house  at  Bolt  Court,  or  in  tlie 
club.  Young  said  'liasselas'  was  a  'mass of  sense,' 
and  its  moral  precepts  are  certainly  conveyed  in 
striking  and  happy  language.  The  mad  astrono- 
mer, who  imagined  that  he  possessed  the  regulation 
of  the  weather  and  the  distribution  of  the  seasons,  It 
an  original  character  in  romance,  and  the  iMppj 
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1  in  the  T^nme.  for  exainple, 

te  of  the  crintinal  law  of  Eagland, 
r  complelelj  Goldsmith  had  katici- 


En^iih,  withoDt  recollectiDg  that  he  ahtnild  flnt 
luiow  aODiething  of  Dutch  himself,  leems  an  exact 
transcript  of  the  aalhor's  early  Rdyentates  and 
Uonilenng  limplicftj.  Though  Goldsmith  careflilly 
corrected  the  language  of  bii  miDiature  romance  io 
the  diflbrent  editions,  he  did  not  meddle  with  the  In- 
ddcDts,  »o  that  same  improbabilities  remain.  ThcK, 
hoireTer.  haTC  no  e&bct  on  the  reader,  in  diminish- 
ing for  a  moment  the  intercit  of  the  worli,  which 
must  always  be  considered  one  of  the  moat  chaste 
and  beautiful  offerings  which  the  genius  of  fictkoi 
"ler  presented  at  the  shrine  of  virtue. 
Iq  the  same  year  with  the  '  Vicar  of  Waliefleld,' 
domestic  novd,  in  five  volumes,  ThtFoolof  Qtatttv, 
■wax  published  hj  a  countryman  of  Goldsmith, 
HENkT  Baooae  (1706-1763),  who  was  the  aathor  of 
cveral  dramatic  pieces,  and  of  a  poem  on  Univtrtal 
'itaiity.  which  anticipated  tlie  style  of  Darwin't 
Bolanie  Gardea'  The  poetry  and  prose  of  Brooke 
hare  both  fallen  into  ohicurity,  but  his  noTel  wai 
popular  in  its  day,  and  contains  seTcral  pleaungand 
instructive  sketches,  chiefly  designed  for  the  young; 


nd  directed  (in  better  language  than  any 
feaa  dnce  empli^ed  on  the  subject)  all  that 
BDt  bw  eflbcled  in  the  refonnation  of 
loodc;  TbeMihort,  philosophical,  and  cr 
Ifanf,  alw^B  arise  naturally  out  of  the  pro- 

ttc  tale.  The  character  of  the  Ticar  gives 
rf  Inlerert  to  the  family  group,  though  the 
itloi  of  Mra  Primrose,  as  her  bouted  skill  '~ 
Srrj,  ber  motherly  vanity  and  desire  to  a. 
ile*^  are  fliiely  brought  out,  and  reproduced 

dMgfatera.  The  vicar's  support  of  the 
lian  theory  a*  to  marriage,  that  it  was  un- 
!br  a  priest  of  the  church  of  England,  after 
th  of  his  first  wife,  to  take  a  second,  ' 
te  which  he  had  his  wife's  epitaph  writi 
iced  over  the  chimney-piece,  is  a  t«uch  of 
'  and  individuality  that  has  never  been 
L  Another  weakness  of  the  worthy  vicai 
!  literary  vanity  which,  notwitliitandiag  hii 
juing,  led  liim  to  be  impoaed  upon  by  .Ten- 
ia the  afikir  of  the  cosmogony ;  but  these 
A»  only  serve  to  endear  him  more  closely 
readcn ;  and  when  distress  falls  upon  the 
s  boosehold.  the  noble  fortitude  and  res' 
the  principAl  sul&rer,  and  the  efficacy  i 
i,  tbrm  one  of  the  most  afiecting  and 
I  rnotal  pictorea.  The  numberless  little  i 
racter,  paUietic  and  lively  incidents,  and 
i  of  mannen — as  the  fanuty  of  the  ilam- 
u,  the  quiet  pedantry  and  simplicity  of 
with  his  bargain  of  the  shagreen  apectaclei 
lily  picture,  in   which   Mrs  Primrose   wi 

•«  Venus,  and  tbe  vicar,  in  gown  and  band, 
log  to  her  hia  books  on  Uie  Whlstonian  con- 
r,  and  which  pictoie.  when  completed,  woi 
[c  Ua  the  house,  and  like  Robinson  Crusoe'i 
it,  could  not  be  removed — all  mark  the  per- 
1  as  well  as  nature  of  this  domestic  novel, 
oldsnilth  derived  many  of  his  incidents  fhjm 
KKorrences  which  he  had  witnessed,  is  gene- 
Imitted.  The«toryofGeorgePrimnise,parti- 
■ m  to  teftcb  the  Dntch- 


_  e  most  suecessAal  imitator  of  Sterne  in  senti- 
ment, pathoa,  and  st^le ;  his  saperlor  in  taste  and 
delicacy,  but  greatly  mferior  to  him  in  originality, 
force,  and  humour,  was  Hekrv  Mackenzie,  long 
the  ornament  of  the  literary  circles  of  Edinburgh. 
If  Mackenzie  was  inferior  to  his  prototype  in  the 
easentiolg  of  genius,  he  enjoyed  an  eiemptim  from 
its  folties  and  suflcringi.  and  passed  a  tranquil  and 
proBperons  life,  which  was  prolonged  to  far  beyond 
the  I'salmist's  cycle  of  threescore  and  ten.  Mr 
Mackenzie  was  horn  in  Edinburgh  in  August  1745, 
and  was  the  son  of  Dr  Joshua  Mackenzie,  a  respect- 
able physician.  He  was  educated  at  the  High-school 
and  university  of  Kdinburgh,  and  afterwards  studied 
the  law  in  his  native  city.  The  legal  department 
selected  by  Mackenzie  was  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
chequer court,  and  to  improve  him  in  this  he  went  I 
to  London  in  1T65,  and  studied  the  English  Ex- 
chequer practice.  lietuming  to  Edinlmrgh.  he 
mixed  in  its  literacy  circles,  which  then  numbered 
the  great  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  Adam  Smith, 
BUir,  &c  In  1771  appeared  his  novel,  The  Man 
of  Fttting,  which  was  afterwards  followed  by  Tht 
Mas  of  Su  World,  and  Julia  de  Rembigne.    He  was. 


some  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  brought  out  at 
Edinburgh  with  but  indiS'ercnt  success.  The  style 
and  diction  of  Mackeoue  are  always  choice,  elegant, 
and  expressive,  but  he  wanted  power.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  a  novelist  so  eminently  sentimental 
and  rellned  should  have  ventured  to  write  on  poli- 
tical subjects,  but  Mackenzie  supported  the  govern- 
ment of  Mr  Pitt  with  some  pamphlets  written 
with  great  acutencss  and  discrimination.  In  real 
life  the  novelist  was  shrewd  and  practical :  he  had 
early  exhanstcd  his  vein  of  romance,  and  was  an 
active  man  of  bnainesa  In  1S(I4  the  government 
appointed  him  to  the  ofUce  of  comptroller  of  taxea 
lor  Scotland,  which  entailed  upon  him  considerable 
labour  and  drudgery,  but  was  highly  lucrative.  In 
this  situation,  with  a  numerous  family  (Mr  Mac- 
kenzie had  married  Miss  Penuel  Grant,  daughter  of 


writing  occasionally  on  subjects  of  taste  and  litera- 
ture— for  he  BEud, '  the  old  stump  would  still  occa- 
sionally send  forth  a  few  green  shoots' —  the  Man 
of  Feeling  lived  to  the  advanced  age  (^  eighty-sii, 
and  died  on  tbe  14th  of  Januaiy  1831. 
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and,  pulling  off  a  piece  of  hat,  asked  cbaiity  of 
Harlfly;  the  dog  b^an  to  beg  too.  It  vraR  impos- 
nble  to  result  both ;  and,  in  truth,  the  want  of  Hhoeii 
and  iftockings  had  made  both  unnecewar}',  for  liar- 
lej  had  destined  eixpence  for  him  before.  The 
1  beggar,  on  receiving  it,  poured  forth  blessings  with- 
j  out  number ;  and,  with  a  sort  of  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance, said  to  llarley,  '  that  if  he  wanted  his  for- 

',  tune  told *    Ilarlej  turned  his  eye  briskly  on  the 

beggar:  it  was  an  unpromising  look  for  the  subject 
;  of  a  prediction,  and  silenced  the  prophet  inmie- 
diately.  *  1  would  much  rather  learn,'  said  Ilarley, 
!  *  what  it  is  in  your  power  to  tell  me :  your  trade  must 
.  be  an  entertaining  one :  sit  down  on  this  stone,  and 
'  let  me  know  something  of  your  profession ;  I  hare 
often  thought  of  turning  fortune-teller  for  a  week  or 
,  two  myself' 

'  Master,'  replied  the  beggar, '  I  like  your  frankness 
'  much ;  God  knows  I  had  the  humour  of  plain  dealing 
in  me  from  a  child ;  but  there  is  no  doing  with  it  in 
this  world  ;  we  must  live  as  wv  can,  and  ly^'^f^  ^*^f  ^ 
you  call  it,  my  prufemion :  but  I  was  in  some  sort 
foroed  to  the  trade,  for  1  dealt  once  in  telling  truth. 
I  was  a  labourer,  sir,  and  gained  as  much  as  to 
make  me  lire :  I  never  laid  by  indeed  ;  for  I  was 
reckoned  a  piece  of  a  wag,  and  your  wagx,  I  take  it, 
are  ieldom  rich,  Mr  Ilarley.*  '  So,'  said  Ilarley, '  you 
ie«iii  to  know  me.'  '  Ay,  there  arc  few  folks  in  the 
country  that  I  don't  know  something  of;  how  should 
I  tell  fortunes  else  f  '  True ;  but  to  go  on  with  your 
ftozy :  you  were  a  labourer,  you  say,  and  a  wag ;  your 
industry,  I  suppose,  you  left  with  your  old  trade ;  but 
jour  humour  you  preserve  to  be  of  use  to  you  in  your 


'  What  signifies  sadness,  sir?  a  man  grows  lean 
oo't :  but  I  was  brought  to  my  idleness  by  degrees ; 
fii«t  I  could  not  work,  and  it  went  against  my  stomach 
to  work  ever  after.  1  was  seized  with  a  jail  fever  at 
the  time  of  the  aiwizes  being  in  the  county  where  I 
lived ;  for  I  waa  always  curious  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  felons,  because  they  are  commonly  fellows  of  much 
mirth  aiid  little  thought,  qualities  I  hatl  ever  an 
esteem  for.  In  the  height  of  this  fever,  Mr  Ilarley, 
the  house  where  I  lay  took  fire,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground  ;  I  was  carried  out  in  that  condition,  and  lay 
all  the  rest  of  my  illness  in  a  barn.  I  got  the  better 
of  my  dinease,  however,  but  I  was  so  weak  that  I  spit 
blood  whenever  I  attempted  to  work.  I  had  no  rela- 
tion living  that  I  knew  of,  and  I  never  kept  a  friend 
abore  *  week  when  I  was  able  to  joke ;  I  seldom  re- 
mained above  six  mouths  in  a  parish,  so  that  I  might 
have  died  before  I  had  found  a  settlement  in  any : 
thus  I  was  forced  to  beg  my  bread,  and  a  sorry  trade 
I  found  ^t,  Mr  Ilarley.  1  told  all  my  misfortunes 
truly,  but  they  were  sehlom  believed ;  and  the  few 
who  cave  me  a  halfi>enny  as  they  passed,  did  it  with 
a  shake  of  the  head,  and  an  injunction  not  to  trouble 
them  with  a  long  story.  In  short,  I  found  that  people 
do  not  care  to  give  alms  without  some  security  for 
their  money ;  a  wooden  leg  or  a  vrithercd  ann  is  a  sort 
of  draught  upon  heaven  for  those  who  choose  to  have 
their  money  plac^  to  account  there ;  so  I  changed 
my  plan,  and,  instead  of  telling  my  own  misfortunes, 
began  to  prophesy  happiness  to  others.  This  I  fuund 
bjmuchtne  better  way :  folks  will  always  listen  when 
the  tale  is  their  own ;  and  T>f  many  who  say  the}'  do 
not  believe  in  fortune-telling,  I  have  known  few  on 
whom  it  had  not  a  very  sensible  efllect.  I  jtick  up  the 
names  of  their  acquaintance;  amours  and  little 
squabbles  are  easily  gleaned  among  servants  and 
neighbours;  and  indeed  people  themselves  arc  the 
best  intelligencers  in  the  world  for  our  purpose ;  they 
dare  not  puzzle  us  for  their  own  sakcs,  for  every  one 
is  an&ious  to  hear  wliat  they  wish  to  believe;  and 
they  who  repeat  it,  to  laugh  at  it  when  they  have 
d<nM^  are  generally  more  serious  than  their  hearers 


are  apt  to  imagine.  AVith  a  tolerable  good  memoxy 
and  some  share  of  cunning,  with  the  help  of  walking 
a-uights  over  heaths  and  churchyards,  with  this,  and 
showing  the  tricks  of  that  there  dog,  whom  I  stole 
from  the  sergeant  of  a  marching  regiment  (and,  by  the 
way,  he  can  steal  too  upon  occasion),  I  make  shifti  to 
pick  up  a  livelihood.  My  trade,  indeed,  is  none  of  the 
honestest ;  yet  people  arc  not  much  cheated  neither, 
who  give  a  few  halfpence  for  a  prospect  of  happi- 
ness, which  I  have  heard  some  persons  say  is  all  a  man 
ran  arrive  at  in  this  world.  But  I  must  bid  you  good 
day,  sir;  for  1  have  three  miles  to  walk  before  noon, 
to  infonu  some  boarding-school  young  ladies  whether 
their  husbands  are  to  be  i>ecr8  of  the  realm  or  cap- 
tains in  the  anny ;  a  question  which  I  promised  to 
answer  them  by  that  time.' 

Ilarley  had  drawn  a  shilling  from  his  pocket ;  but 
Virtue  bade  him  consider  on  whom  he  was  going  to 
bestow  it.  Virtue  held  back  his  arm ;  but  a  milder 
fonn,  a  younger  sister  of  Virtue's,  not  so  severe  as 
Virtue,  nnr  so  serious  as  Pity,  smiled  upon  him ;  his 
fingers  lost  their  conipwusion  ;  nor  did  Virtue  offer  to 
catch  the  money  as  it  fell.  It  had  i\fi  sooner  reached 
the  ground,  than  the  watchful  cur  (a  trick  he  had 
been  taught)  snapped  it  up ;  and,  contmry  to  the 
moHt  Approved  method  of  stewardship,  deli  verted  it 
immediately  into  the  hands  of  his  master. 

[Tfic  Tkaih  oflfiirhijl 

Ilarley  was  one  of  those  few  friends  whom  the  ma- 
levolence of  fortune  had  yet  lefl  me ;  I  could  not, 
therefore,  but  Ihj  sensibly  concerned  for  his  present 
indisposition ;  there  seldom  passed  a  day  on  which  I 
did  not  make  inquiry  about  him. 

The  physician  who  attended  him  had  infonned  me 
the  evening  before,  that  he  thought  him  considerably 
liettcr  than  he  had  l)een  for  some  time  jxist.  I  called 
next  morning  to  be  confirmed  in  a  pit.'ce  of  intelli- 
gence so  welcome  to  me. 

When  I  entered  his  apartment,  I  found  him  sitting 
on  a  couch,  leaning  on  his  hand,  with  his  eye  turned 
upwards  in  the  attitude  of  thoughtful  inspiration. 
His  look  had  always  an  open  lM>nignity,  which  com- 
manded esteem ;  there  was  now  something  more — a 
gentle  triumph  in  it. 

He  rose,  and  met  me  with  his  usual  kindness. 
Whcfk  I  gave  him  the  gr>od  accounts  I  had  had  from 
hi^  phynician,  *  I  am  foolish  enough,'  said  he,  *  to  rely 
but  little  in  this  instance  to  physic.  My  presentiment 
may  be  false ;  but  I  think  1  find  myself  approaching  to 
my  end  by  ste]>s  so  esisy  that  they  woo  me  to  approach 
it.  There  is  a  certain  dignity  in  retiring  from  life  at 
a  time  when  the  infinnitiiis  of  age  have  not  sapped 
our  faculties.  'J'his  world,  my  dear  Charles,  was  a 
scene  in  wliich  I  never  much  delighte<.l.  I  was  not 
fonniMl  for  the  bustle  of  the  l>usy  nor  the  dissipation 
of  the  gay  ;  a  thousand  things  occurred  where  1 
blu.4he<l  for  the  impropriety  of  my  conduct  when  I 
thought  on  the  world,  though  my  reason  told  me  I 
sliould  have  blushed  to  have  done  .otherwise.  It  was 
a  scene  of  dissimulation,  of  restraint,  of  disappoint- 
ment. 1  leave  it  to  enter  on  that  htute  which  I  have 
learned  to  believe  is  replete  with  the  genuine  happi- 
UCS74  attendant  upon  virtue.  I  UmV  back  on  the  tenor 
of  my  life  with  the  consciousness  of  few  great  offences 
to  account  for.  There  are  blemishes,  I  confess,  which 
defonn  in  some  degree  the  picture ;  but  I  know  the 
benigrtity  of  the  Supreme  llcing,  and  rejoice  at  the 
thoughts  of  its  exertion  in  my  favour.  My  mind 
expands  at  the  thought  I  shall  enter  into  the  society 
of  the  blessed,  wise  as  angels,  with  the  simplicity  of 
children.' 

He  had  by  this  time  clasped  my  hand,  and  found 
it  wet  by  a  tear  which  had  just  fallen  upon  it.  His 
eye  began  to  moisten  too — we  sat  for  some  time  silent. 
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At  last,  with  an  attempt  at  a  look  of  more  composure, 
*  There  are  some  remembrances/  said  Uarl^,  *  which 
rise  inyoluntarily  on  my  heart,  and  make  me  almost 
wish  to  live.  1  hare  been  blessed  with  a  few  friends 
who  redeem  my  opinion  of  mankind.  1  recollect  with 
the  tenderest  emotion  the  scenes  of  pleasure  I  hare 
passed  among  them ;  but  we  shall  meet  again,  my 
friend,  never  to  be  separated.  There  are  some  feel- 
ings which  perhaps  are  too  tender  to  be  suffered  by 
the  world.  The  world  is  in  general  selfish,  interested, 
and  unthinking,  and  throws  the  imputation  of  ro- 
mance or  melancholy  on  every  temper  more  suscep- 
tible than  its  own.  I  cannot  think  but  in  those 
regions  which  I  contemplate,  if  there  is  anything  of 
j  mortality  lefb  about  us,  that  these  feelings  will  sub- 
I  sist ;  they  are  called — perhaps  they  are — weaknesses 
I  here ;  but  there  may  be  some  better  modifications  of 
!  them  in  heaven,  which  may  deserve  the  name  of  vir- 
tues.' He  sighed  as  he  spoke  these  last  words.  He 
had  scarcely  finished  them  when  the  door  opened,  and 
his  aunt  appeared  leading  in  Miss  Walton.  *My 
dear,'  says  she,  *  here  is  Miss  Walton,  who  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  come  and  inquire  for  you  herself.'  I  could 
i  observe  a  traiisient  glow  upon  his  face.  He  rose  from 
his  seat.  '  If  to  know  Miss  Walton's  goodness,' 
said  he, '  be  a  title  to  deserve  it,  I  have  some  claim.' 
She  begged  him  to  resume  his  seat,  and  placed  her- 
self on  the  sofa  benide  him.  I  took  my  leave.  Mrs 
Margery  accompanied  me  to  the  door.  He  was  left 
with  Miss  Walton  alone.  She  inquired  anxiously 
about  his  health.  *  I  believe,'  said  he,  '  from  the 
accounts  which  my  physicians  unwillingly  ^ve  me, 
that  they  have  no  great  hopes  of  my  recovery.'  She 
started  as  he  spoke;  but  recollecting  herself  im- 
mediately, endeavoured  to  flatter  him  into  a  belief 
that  his  apprehensions  were  groundless.  *  I  know,' 
said  he,  *  that  it  is  usual  with  persons  at  my  time  of 
life  to  have  these  ho]>es  which  your  kindness  sug- 
gests, but  I  would  not  wish  to  be  deceived.  To  meet 
death  as  becomes  a  man  is  a  privilege  bestowed  on 
few.  I  would  endeavour  to  make  it  mine ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  I  can  ever  be  better  prepared  for  it  than 
now ;  it  is  that  chiefly  which  determines  the  fitness 
of  its  approach.'  *  Those  sentiments,'  answered  Miss 
Walton,  *  are  just ;  but  your  good  sense,  Mr  Harley, 
will  own  that  life  has  its  proper  value.  As  the  pro- 
vince of  virtue,  life  is  eimobled ;  as  such,  it  is  to 
be  desired.  To  virtue  has  the  Supreme  Director  of  all 
things  assigned  rewards  enough  even  here  to  fix  its 
attachment.' 

The  subject  began  to  overpower  her.  Harley  lifled 
his  eyes  from  the  ground,  *  There  are,'  said  he,  in  a 
TCiy  low  voice,  *  there  are  attachments.  Miss  Wal- 
ton.' His  glance  met  hers.  They  both  betrayed  a 
confusion,  and  were  both  instantly  withdrawn.  He 
paused  some  moments :  *  I  am  in  such  a  state  as  calls 
for  sincerity,  let  that  also  excuHc  it — it  is  perhaps 
the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet.  I  feel  something 
particularly  solcnm  in  the  acknowledgment,  yet  my 
heart  swells  to  make  it,  aweil  as  it  is  by  a  sense  of  my 
presumption,  by  a  sense  of  your  perfections.'  He 
paused  again.  *  Let  it  not  offend  you  to  know  their 
power  over  one  so  unworthy.  It  will,  T  believe,  soon 
cease  to  beat,  even  with  that  feeling  which  it  shall  lose 
the  latest.  To  love  Miss  Walton  could  not  be  a  crime ; 
if  to  declare  it  is  one,  the  expiation  will  be  made.' 
Her  tears  were  now  flowing  without  control.  '  Iiet 
me  entreat  you,'  said  she,  *  to  have  better  hopes.  Let 
not  life  be  so  inditierent  to  you,  if  my  wishes  can 
put  any  value  on  it.  I  will  not  pretend  to  misun- 
dcntand  you — I  know  your  worth — I  have  known 
it  long  —  I  have  esteemed  it.  What  would  you 
have  me  say  1  1  have  loved  it  as  it  deserved.'  He 
seized  her  hand,  a  languid  colour  reddened  his 
cheek,  a  smile  brightened  faintly  in  his  eye.  As  he 
gaied  on  her  it  grow  dim,  it  fixed,  it  closed.    He 


sighed,  and  fell  back  on  his  seat.  Miss  Walton 
screamed  at  the  si^t.  His  aunt  and  the  leiTant* 
rushed  into  the  room.  They  found  them  lying  mo- 
tionless together.  His  physician  happened  to  call  at 
that  instant.  Kveiy  art  was  tried  to  recover  them. , 
With  Miss  Walton  they  succeeded,  but  Harley  wma  j 
gone  for  ever!  | 

I  entered  the  room  where  his  body  lay ;  I  approadied  ! 
it  with  reverence,  not  fear.     I  looked  ;  the  recollec- ' 
tion  of  the  past  crowded  upon  me.    I  saw  that  form  ■ 
which,  but  a  little  before,  was  animated  with  a  soul 
which  did  honour  to  humanity,  stretched  without 
sense  or  feeling  before  me.    'TIS  a  connexion  we  can- 
not easily  forget.  I  took  his  hand  in  mine ;  I  repeated 
his  name  involuntarily ;  I  felt  a  pulse  in  every  rein  I 
at  the  sound.    I  look^  eamestlpr  in  his  face ;  his  eye 
was  closed,  his  lip  pale  and  motionless.    There  \b  an 
enthusiasm  in  sorrow  that  forgets  impOBsibility ;  I 
wondered  that  it  was  so.    The  sight  drew  a  prayer 
from  my  heart;  it  was  the  voice  of  frailty  and  of 
man !    The  confusion  of  my  mind  began  to  subside  j 
into  thought ;  I  had  time  to  weep  I  | 

I  tum^  with  the  last  farewell  upon  ray  lips,  when  ' 
I  observed  old  £dwards  standing  behind  roe.  I  looked 
him  full  in  the  face,  but  his  eye  was  fixed  on  another 
object.    He  pressed  between  me  and  the  bed,  and 
stood  gazing  on  the  breathless  remains  of  his  bene-  > 
factor.     I  spoke  to  him  I  know  not  what ;  but  he : 
took  no  notice  of  what  I  said,  and  remained  :n  the 
same  attitude  as  before.    He  stood  some  minutes  in  , 
that  posture,  then  turned  and  walked  towards  the  • 
door.    He  pausc<l  as  he  went ;  he  returned  a  second 
time;  I  could  observe  his  lips  move  as  he  looked; 
but  the  voice  they  would  have  uttered  was  lost    He  : 
attempted  going  again ;  and  a  third  time  he  returned 
as  before.    I  saw  him  wipe  his  cheek ;  then,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  his  breast  heaving  with  the  ! 
most  convulsive  throbs,  he  flung  out  of  the  room.         i 

He  had  hinted  that  he  should  like  to  be  buried  in  { 
a  certain  spot  near  the  grave  of  his  mother.  This  b  i 
a  weakness,  but  it  is  universally  incident  to  huma- 1 
nity ;  it  is  at  least  a  memorial  for  those  who  survive. ; 
For  some,  indeed,  a  slender  memorial  will  serve ;  aad 
the  soft  affections,  when  they  are  busy  that  way,  will 
build  their  structures  were  it  but  on  the  panng  of 
a  nail. 

He  was  buried  in  the  place  he  had  desired.  It  wu 
shaded  by  an  old  tree,  the  only  one  in  the  churehywd, 
in  which  was  a  cavity  worn  by  time.  I  haw  nt  with 
him  in  it,  and  counted  the  tombs.  The  last  time  we 
passed  there,  methought  he  looked  wistfully  on  the 
tree ;  there  was  a  branch  of  it  that  bent  towards  us, 
waving  in  the  wind ;  he  waved  his  hand,  as  if  he  i 
mimicked  its  motion.  There  was  something  predie- ! 
tive  in  his  look !  perhaps  it  is  foolish  to  remark  it, 
but  there  are  times  and  places  when  I  am  a  child  at 
those  things. 

I  sometimes  visit  his  grave ;  I  sit  in  the  hollow  of 
the  tree.  It  is  worth  a  thousand  homilies ;  ereiy 
noble  feeling  rises  within  me!  Every  beat  of  my  ' 
heart  awakens  a  virtue ;  but  it  will  make  yon  hate  | 
the  world.  No ;  there  is  such  an  air  of  gentleness  ■ 
around  that  I  can  hate  nothing ;  but  as  to  the  worid, ; 
I  pity  the  men  of  it. 


The  last  of  our  novel  writers  of  this  period  was 
Miss  CuLRA  Reeve,  the  daughter  of  a  dergyman  at  ■ 
Ipswich,  where  she  died  in   1803,  aged  Mfrenty-  j 
eight.    An  early  admiration  of  Horace  Walpoto's  { 
romance,  *The  Castle  of  Otranto,'  induced  Min 
Reeve  to  imitate  it  in  a  Gothic  story,  entitled  The 
GUI  Enyliith  Baron^  which  was  published  in  1777. 
In  some  respects  the  lady  has  the   advantage  of 
Walpole ;  her  supernatural  machinery  is  better  ma- 
naged, so  as  to  produ(«  mysteriousness  and  eflecf ; 
but  her  style  has  not  the  point  or  eleganoe  of  tiiit 
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tion  of  nader  secretary  of  state,  which  he  held  for 
two  years.  With  a  rereniie  of  XIOOO  a-year  (which 
he  considered  opnlenoeX  the  liistorian  retired  to  his 
natiTe  city,  where  he  oontinned  to  reside,  in  habits 
of  iotimacy  with  his  literary  friends,  till  his  death,  on 
the  25ih  m  August  1776.  His  easy  good-humoured 
disposition,  his  literary  fiime,  his  extensive  know- 
ledge and  respectable  rank  in  society,  rendered  his 
compsny  always  agreeable'  and  interesting,  even  to 
tiiose  who  were  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the  tone 
of  scepticism  which  pervades  all  his  writings.  His 
opinions  were  never  obtruded  on  his  ftiends:  he 
threw  ont  dogmas  for  the  learned,  not  food  for  the 
multitude. 

The  history  of  Hume  is  not  a  work  of  high  au- 
thority, bat  it  is  one  of  the  most  easy,  degant, 
and  interesting  narratives  in  the  language.  The 
striking  parts  of  his  subject  are  related  with  a  pic- 
turesque and  dramatic  force ;  and  his  dissertations 
oo  the  state  of  parties  and  the  tendency  of  particu- 
lar events,  are  remarkaUe  for  the  philosophical  tone 
in  which  they  are  conceived  and  written.  He  was 
too  indolent  to  be  exact ;  too  indifferent  to  sympa- 
thise heartily  with  any  political  party ;  too  sceptical 
on  matters  of  religion  to  appredate  justlv  the  full 
force  of  religious  princi{rfes  in  directing  the  course 
of  public  events.  An  enemy  to  all  turbulence  and 
entiiuaiasm,  he  naturally  leaned  to  the  side  of  settled 
government,  even  when  it  was  united  to  arbitrary 
power;  and  though  he  could  *  shed  a  generous  tear 
for  the  fiite  of  Charles  L  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford,' 
the  strug^es  of  his  poor  countrymen  for  conscience' 
sake  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  excited 
with  Mm  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  ridicule 
or  contempt  He  could  even  forget  the  merits 
and  exaggerate  tiie  ikulta  of  the  accomplished  and 
chivalroiis  BsJeigfa,  to  shelter  the  sordid  injustice 
of  a  weak  and  contemptible  sovereign.  No  hatred 
of  oppremon  bums  through  his  pages.  The  care- 
los  epicurean  repose  of  the  phUosopher  was  not 
diitiDted  by  any  visions  of  liberty,  or  any  ardent 
aspirations  ror  the  improvement  of  mankind.  Yet 
Hume  was  not  a  slavish  worshipper  of  power. 
In  his  personal  cliaracter  he  was  liberal  and  inde- 
pendent: 'he  had  early  in  life,'  says  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  'conceived  an  antipathy  to  the  Cal- 
vimstic  divines,  and  his  temperament  led  him  at 
afl  times  to  regard  with  disgust  and  derision  that 
rdigiooa  enthusiasm  or  bigotry  with  which  the 
spirit  <tf  English  freedom  was,  in  his  opinion,  inse- 
parably associated:  his  intellect  was  also  perhaps 
too  active  and  original  to  submit  with  si^cient 
pitjence  to  the  preparatory  toils  and  long  suspended 
jndgoient  of  a  historian,  and  led  him  to  form  pre- 
mature conclusions  and  precipitate  theories,  which 
it  then  became  the  pride  of  his  ingenuity  to  justify.' 
A  love  of  paradox  undoubtedly  led  to  his  formation 
of  the  tilieory  that  the  English  government  was 
purely  despotic  and  absolute  before  the  m^cession  of 
tbe  Stuarts.  A  love  of  effect,  no  less  than  his  con- 
stitutional indolence,  may  have  betrayed  the  his- 
torian into  inconsistencies,  and  prompted  some  of 
his  exaggeration  and  high  colouring  relative  to  the 
unfortunate  Charles  L,  his  trial  and  execution. 
Thua,  in  one  page  we  are  informed  that  '  the  height 
of  all  iniquity  and  fanatical  extravagance  yet  re- 
mained— ^the  public  trial  and  execution  of  the  so- 
vereign.' Three  pages  farther  on,  the  historian 
remarks — '  The  pomp^  the  dignity,  tiie  ceremony  of 
this  transaction,  corresponded  to  the  greatest  con- 
ception that  is  suggested  in  the  annals  of  human- 
kind ;  the  delegates  of  a  great  people  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  their  supreme  magistrate,  and  trying 
him  for  his  misgovemment  and  breach  of  trust* 
With  similar  inoonsistenGy  he  in  one  part  admits, 


and  in  another  denies,  that  Charles  was  insincere  in 
dealing  with  his  opponents.  To  illustrate  his  theoiy 
of  the  sudden  elevation  of  Cromwell  into  importance, 
the  historian  states  that  about  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment in  1640,  the  name  of  Oliver  is  not  to  be  found 
oftener  than  twice  upon  any  committee,  whereas  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  show  that  before 
the  time  specified,  Cromwell  was  in  forty-five  com- 
mittees, and  twelve  special  messages  to  the  Lords. 
Careless  as  to  facts  of  this  kind  (hundreds  of  which 
errors  have  been  pointed  out),  we  must  look  at  the 
general  character  of  Hume's  history;  at  its  dear 
and  admirable  narrative ;  the  philosophic  composure 
and  dignity  of  its  style;  the  sagacity  with  which 
the  views  of  confiicting  sects  and  parties  are  esti- 
mated and  developed;  the  large  admissions  which 
the  author  makes  to  his  opponents ;  and  the  high 
importance  he  everywhere  assigns  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  letters,  and  the  interests  of  learning  and 
literature.  Judged  by  this  elevated  standard,  the 
work  of  Hume  must  ever  be  regarded  as  an  honour 
to  British  literature.  It  differs  as  widely  frem  the 
previous  annals  and  compilations  as  a  finished  por- 
trait by  Reynolds  differs  from  the  rude  draughts 
of  a  country  artist  The  latter  may  be  the  more 
faithful  external  likeness,  but  is  wanting  in  all  that 
gives  grace  and  sentiment,  sweetness  or  loftiness,  to 
tiie  general  composition. 

[StaJU  ofPaHia  cU  the  R^armadon  in  EnglandJ] 

The  friends  of  the  Refonnation  asserted  that  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  to  conceal,  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  the  word  of  God  itself,  and  thus  to  counter- 
act the  will  of  heaven,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  uni- 
versal salvation,  had  published  that  salutaxy  doctrine 
to  all  nations  ;  that  if  this  practice  were  not  veiy  ab- 
surd, the  artifice  at  least  was  very  gross,  and  proved  a 
consciousness  that  the  glosses  and  traditions  of  the 
clergy  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the  original  text 
dictated  by  Supreme  Intelligence ;  that  it  was  now 
necessary  for  the  people,  so  long  abused  by  interested 
pretensions,  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  to  examine 
whether  the  claims  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  founded 
on  that  charter  which  was  on  all  hands  acknowledged 
to  be  derived  from  heaven  ;  and  that,  as  a  spirit  of 
research  and  curiosity  was  happily  revived,  and  men 
were  now  obliged  to  make  a  cnoice  among  the  con- 
tending doctrines  of  different  sects,  the  proper  mate- 
rials for  decision,  and,  above  all,  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
should  be  set  before  them  ;  and  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  which  the  change  of  language  had  somewhat 
obscured,  be  again  by  their  means  revealed  to  man- 
kind. 

The  favourers  of  the  ancient  religion  maintained, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  pretence  of  making  the 
people  see  with  their  own  eyes  was  a  mere  cheat,  and 
was  itself  a  very  gross  artifice,  by  which  the  new 
praschers  hoped  to  obtain  the  guidance  of  them,  and 
to  seduce  them  from  those  pastors  whom  the  laws  of 
ancient  establishments,  whom  Heaven  itself,  had  ao- 
pointed  for  their  spiritual  direction ;  that  the  people 
were,  by  their  ignorance,  their  stupidity,  their  neces- 
saiy  avocations,  totally  unqualified  to  choose  their 
own  principles ;  and  it  was  a  mockeiy  to  set  materials 
before  them  of  which  they^  could  not  possibly  make 
any  proper  use  ;  that  even  in  the  affairs  of  common 
Hfe,  and  in  their  temporal  concerns,  which  lay  more 
within  tiie  compass  of  human  reason,  the  laws  nad  in 
a  great  measure  deprived  them  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  had,  happily  for  their  -own  and  the 
public  interest,  regulated  their  conduct  and  behaviour ; 
that  theological  questions  were  placed  far  bevond  the 
sphere  of  vul^^  comprehension  ;  and  ecclesiastics 
themselves,  though  assisted  by  all  the  advantages  of 
education,  erudition,  and  an  assiduous  study  of  the 
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•cience,  could  uot  be  fully  assured  of  a  just  decision  ; 
except  bv  the  promise  made  them  in  Scripture,  that 
God  would  be  OTer  present  with  his  church,  and  that 
the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  her  ;  that 
the  gross  errors  adopted  by  the  wisest  heathens  prove 
how  unfit  men  were  to  grope  their  own  way  through 
this  profound  darkness  ;  nor  would  the  Scriptures,  if 
trusted  to  every  man's  judgment,  be  able  to  remedy, 
on  the  contrary,  they  would  much  augment  those  fatal 
illusions  ;  that  Sacred  Writ  itself  was  involved  in  so 
much  obscurity,  gave  rise  to  so  many  difficulties,  con- 
tained so  many  appearing  contradictions,  that  it  was 
the  most  dangerous  weapon  that  could  be  intrusted  into 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  giddy  multitude  ;  that 
the  poetical  style  in  which  a  great  part  of  it  was  com- 
posed, at  the  same  time  that  it  occasioned  uncertainty 
m  the  sense  by  its  nmltiplied  tropes  and  figures,  was 
sufficient  to  kindle  the  zeal  of  fanaticism,  and  thereby 
throw  civil  society  into  the  most  furious  combustion  ; 
that  a  thuuMaud  sects  must  arise,  which  would  pretend, 
each  of  them,  to  derive  its  tenets  from  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  would  be  able,  by  specious  arguments,  to  seduce 
silly  women  and  ignorant  mechanics  into  a  belief  of 
!  the  most  monstrous  principles  ;  and  that  if  ever  this 
I  disorder,  dangerous  to  the  magistrate  himself,  rc- 
i  ceivcd  a  remedy,  it  nmat  be  from  the  tacit  acquies- 
!  ccnce  of  the  people  in  some  new  authority ;  and  it 
I  was  evidently  better,  without  further  contest  or  in- 
quiry', to  adhere  peaceably  to  ancient,  and  therefore 
the  more  secure,  establishments. 

[TV  Middle  Ayea — Prognu  of  Fnsedom.'] 

Those  who  cast  their  eye  on  the  general  revolutions 
of  society,  will  find  that,  as  almost  all  improvements 
of  the  human  mind  had  reached  nearly  to  their  state 
of  perfection  about  the  age  of  Augustus,  there  was  a 
sensible  decline  from  that  point  or  period  ;  and  men 
thenceforth  gradiully  relapsed  into  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  The  unlimited  extent  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  the  consequent  despotism  of  its  monarchs, 
extinguished  all  emulation,  debased  the  generous 
spirits  of  men,  and  depressed  the  noble  flame  by  which 
all  the  refined  arts  must  be  cherished  and  enlivened. 
The  military  government  which  soon  succeeded,  ren- 
dered even  tne  lives  and  properties  of  men  insecure 
and  precarious ;  and  proved  destructive  to  those  vulgar 
and  more  necessary  arts  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  ;  and  in  the  end,  to  the  military  art 
and  genius  itself,  by  which  alone  the  immense  fabric 
of  the  empire  could  be  sujtported.  The  irruption  of  the 
barbarous  nations  which  soon  followed,  overwhelmed 
all  human  knowledge,  which  was  already  far  in  its 
decline  ;  and  men  sunk  every  age  deeper  into  igno- 
rance, stupidity,  and  superstition ;  till  the  light  of 
ancient  science  and  history  had  very  nearly  suffered  a 
total  extinction  in  all  the  European  nations. 

But  there  is  a  point  of  depression  as  well  as  of  ex- 
altation, from  which  human  affairs  naturally  return 
in  a  contrary  direction,  and  beyond  which  they  sel- 
dom pass,  either  in  their  advancement  or  decline. 
The  period  in  which  the  people  of  Christendom  were 
the  lowest  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  consequently  in  dis- 
orders of  every  kind,  may  justly  be  fixed  at  the 
eleventh  centuiy,  about  the  age  of  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  and  from  that  era  the  sun  of  science,  begin- 
ning to  re-ascend,  threw  out  many  gleams  of  light, 
which  preceded  the  full  morning  when  letters  were 
revived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Danes  and 
other  northern  people  who  had  so  long  infested  all 
the  coasts,  and  even  the  inland  parts  of  Euroite,  by 
their  depredations,  having  now  learned  the  arts  of 
tillage  and  agricultun>,  found  a  certain  subsistence  at 
home,  and  were  no  longer  tempted  to  desert  their  in- 
dustry in  order  to  seek  a  pn^^arious  livelihood  by 
rapine  and  by  the  plunder  of  their  noighbours.    The 


feudal  governments  also,  among  the  more  sonthen 
nations,  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  system ;  and  thoni^ 
that  strange  species  of  civil  polity  was  ill  fitted  to  in- 
sure either  liberty  or  tranquillity,  it  was  prefenble  to 
the  universal  license  and  disoider  whioi  had  ereiy 
where  preceded  it. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  the  progress  of  the  art*, 
which  seems,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  have 
daily  increased  the  number  of  slaves,  should  in  later 
times  have  proved  so  general  a  source  of  liberty  ;  bat 
this  difference  in  the  events  proceeded  from  a  great 
difiTcrence  in  the  circumstances  which  attended  those 
institutions.  The  ancient  barons,  obliged  to  maintain 
themselves  continually  in  a  military  posture,  and 
little  emulous  of  eloquence  or  splendour,  employed 
not  their  villains  as  domestic  servants,  much  lem  ai 
manufacturers  ;  but  composed  their  retinue  of  free- 
men, whose  military  spirit  rendered  the  chieftain  for- 
midable to  his  neighbours,  and  who  were  ready  to 
attend  him  in  every  warlike  enterprise.  The  viluuns 
were  entirely  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
master's  land,  and  paid  their  rents  either  in  com  and 
cattle,  and  other  produce  of  the  farm,  or  in  serrile 
oflices,  which  they  performed  about  the  baron'a  family, 
and  upon  the  farms  which  he  retained  in  his  own  poa- 
session.  In  proportion  as  agriculture  improved  and 
money  increased,  it  was  found  that  these  ■eiiicea, 
though  extremely  buniensome  to  the  villain,  were 
of  little  advantage  to  the  master  ;  and  that  the 
produce  of  a  large  estate  could  be  much  more  conve- 
niently disposed  of  by  the  peasants  themselvea,  who 
raised  it,  than  by  the  landlord  or  his  bailiff,  who  were 
formerly  accustomed  to  receive  it.  A  commutation 
was  therefore  made  of  rents  for  services,  and  of  money 
rents  for  those  in  kind  ;  and  as  men,  in  a  tobsequenk 
ase,  discovered  that  farms  were  better  cultivated 
where  the  farmer  enjoyed  a  security  in  his  posseasion, 
the  practice  of  granting  leases  to  the  peasant  began  to 
prerail,  which  entirely  broke  the  bonds  of  servitude, 
already  much  relaxed  from  the  former  practices. 
After  this  manner  villanagc  went  gradually  into  dis- 
use throughout  the  more  civilised  parts  odT  Europe: 
the  interest  of  the  master  as  well  as  that  of  the  slave 
concurre<l  in  this  alteration.  The  latest  laws  which 
we  find  in  England  for  enforcing  or  regulating  this 
species  of  servitude,  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  , 
VII.  And  though  the  ancient  statutes  on  this  head  J 
remain  unrepealed  by  parliament,  it  appears  that, 
before  the  end  of  Elizabeth,  the  distinction  of  villain 
and  freeman  was  totally  though  insensibly  abolished« 
and  that  no  person  remained  in  the  state  to  whom  the 
former  laws  could  be  applied. 

Thus  pertonal  freedom  became  almost  general  la 
Europe ;  an  advantage  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
increase  of  political  or  civil  liberty,  and  which,  even 
where  it  was  not  attended  with  this  salutary  effect, 
served  to  give  the  members  of  the  community  some  of 
the  most  considerable  advantages  of  it. 

llkath  and  Character  of  Qt*een  EUxabetk.} 

Some  incidents  happened  which  revived  her  tend0^ 
ness  for  Essex,  and  filled  her  with  the  deepest  sornm 
for  the  consent  which  she  had  unwarily  given  to  hif 
execution. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  after  his  return  from  the  fortu- 
nate expedition  against  Cadiz,  observing  the  increass 
of  the  queen's  fon<l  attachment  towards  him,  took 
occasion   to  regret  that  the  necessity  of  her  scrrics  i 
required  him  often  to  be  absent  firom  her  person,  and 
exposed  him  to  all  those  ill  offices  which  his  enemies, 
more  assiduous  in  their  attendance,  could  employ 
against  him.    She  was  moved  with  this  tender  jea-  i 
lousy  ;  and  making  him  the  present  of  a  ring,  desued  , 
him  to  keep  that  pledge  of  her  affection,  and  assured  | 
him  that  into  whatever  disgrace  he  should  fall,  what-  ; 
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ever  pmudices  she  might  be  induoed  to  entertain 
■gainst  him,  yet  if  he  B«ut  her  that  rinjEi  Hhe  would 
iuimediiktelj,  upon  sight  of  it,  recall  her  former  tender- 
neatf  would  afford  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  would 
lend  a  iarourable  ear  to  his  apology.    Ksitex,  not- 
withiitaiidiug  all  his  miAfurtuucs,  resorvcil  this  pre- 
cious gift  to  the  lartt  extremity  ;  but  after  his  trial 
and  condemnation,  he  resolved  to  txy  the  exjieriment, 
and  he  committed  the  ring  to  the  Counter  of  Notting- 
ham, whom  he  desired  to  deliver  it  to  the  queen.  The 
coautesB  was  prevailed  on  by  her  husband,  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Essex,  not  to  execute  the  commission  ;  and 
Kliaibeth,  who  still  cxpecte<l  that  her  favourite  would 
make  this  last  appeal  to  her  tem^emcMS,  antl  who 
ascribed  the  neglect  of  it  to  his  invincible  obstinacy, 
was,  after  much  delay  and  many  internal  combatB, 
pushed  by  resentment  and  policy  to  sign  the  warrant 
for  his  execution.    The  Countess  of  Nottingham  fall- 
I  ing  into  sickness,  and  affected  with  the  near  approach 
of  death,was  seized  with  remorse  for  her  conduct ;  and 
baviog  obtained  a  visit  from  the  queen,  she  craved 
her  pudon,  and  revealed  to  her  the  fatal  secret.    The 
queen,  astonished  with  this  incident,  burst  into  a 
furious  passion  :  she  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her 
bed ;  and  ciying  to  her  that  God  might  pardon  her, 
'  but  she  never  could,  she  broke  from  her,  and  theiice- 
I  forth  resigned  herself  over  to  the  deepest  and  most 
I  incurable  melancholy.    She  rejected  all  consolation  : 
'  she  even  refused  fooil  and  sustenance ;  aiid,  throwing 
I  herself  on  the  floor,  she  remained  sullen  and  immov- 
I  able,  feeding  her  thoughts  on  her  afflictions,  and  dc- 
claxing  life  and  existence  an  insufferable  burden  to 
I  her.    Few  words  she  uttered ;  and  thoy  were  all  ex- 
,  presnve  of  some  inward  grief  which  she  cared  not  to 
-  reveal :  but  sighs  and  groans  were  the  chief  vent  which 
she  gave  to  her  despondency,  and  which,  though  they 
discovered  her  sorrows,  were  never  able  to  ease  or  as- 
muige  ttou.    Ten  days  and  nishts  she  lav  upon  the 
'  carpet,  leaning  on  cushions  which  her  maids  l)n>ught 
her;  and  her  physicians  could  not  persuade  her  to 
allow  herself  to  be  nut  to  bed,  much  lens  to  make  trial 
'  of  any  remedies  wnich  they  prescribed  to  her.     Her 
anxious  mind  at  lust  had  so  lung  preyed  on  her  frail 
'  body,  that  her  end  was  visibly  approaching ;  and  the 
'■  council  being  assembletl,  sent  the  keeper,  admiral, 
]  and  secretary,  to  know  her  will  with  regonl  to  her 
successor.     She  answered  with  a  faint  voice  that  as 
she  had  held  a  regal  sceptre,  she  desired  no  other  than 
a  royal  successor.     Cecil   requesting  her  to  explain 
heratlf  more    particularly,  she  subjoined   that   slie 
I  would  have  a  king  to  succeed  her ;  and  who  Mhould 
[.  that  be  but  her  nearest  kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots  1 
i  Being  then  advised  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
I  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  God,  she  replied  that  she  did 
•b,  nor  did  her  mind  in  the  least  launder  from  him. 
I  n«r  voice  soon  after  left  her ;  her  senses  failed  ;  she 
',  fell  into  a  lethaxgic  slumber,  which  continued  some 
'  kours,  and  she  expired  gently,  without  furtlier  stnig- 
gle  or  convulsion  (March  24;,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  her  age  and  forty -fifth  of  her  reign. 
I     So  dark  a  cloud  overcast  the  evening  of  that  day, 
vkich  had  shone  out  with  a  mighty  lustre  in  the  eyes 
'  of  fell  Europe.    There  are  few  great  personages  in  his- 
I  toiy  who  have  been  more  exposed  to  the  calumny  of 
I  enemies  and   the  adulation   of  friends  than  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  whose  repu- 
!  Ution  has  been  more  certainly  determined  by  the 
I  unanimous  consent  of  posterity.    The  unusual  length 
.  of  her  administration,  and  the  stnmg  features  of  her 
'  ckuacter,  were  able  to  overcome  all  prejudices;  and 
i  <^lig^lg  her  detractors  to  abate  much  of  their  invec- 
tivts,  and  her  admirers  somewhat  of  their  panegyrics, 
bave  til  last,  in  spite  of  political  factions,  and  what 
is  more,  of  religious  animosities,  produced  a  uniform 
judgment  with  regard  to  her  conduct.    Her  vigour, 
her  constaacjv  her  magnanimity,  her  penetration,  vi- 


gilance, and  address,  are  allowed  to  merit  the  highest 
praises,  and  appear  not  to  have  been  surpassed  by  any 
person  that  ever  filled  a  throne :  a  conduct  less  rigo- 
rous, less  imperious,  more  sincere,  more  indulgent  to 
her  jieople,  would  have  been  rcfjuisite  to  form  a  per- 
fect character.  By  the  force  of  her  mind  she  con- 
trolled all  her  more  active  and  stronger  qualities,  and 
prevented  them  from  running  into  excess :  her  hero- 
ism was  exempt  from  temerity,  her  frugality  from 
avarice,  her  friondi«hip  from  partiality,  her  active 
tem|)er  fnaii  turbulency  and  a  vain  ambition :  she 
guarded  not  herself  with  equal  care  or  equal  success 
from  lesser  infirmities ;  the  rivalifhip  of  beauty,  the 
desire  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of  love,  and  the 
sallies  of  nnger. 

Her  singular  talents  for  government  were  founded 
equally  on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.  Endowed 
with  a  great  command  over  herself,  she  hoou  obtained 
an  uncontrolled  ascendant  over  her  pcojile ;  and  while 
she  merited  all  their  esteem  by  her  real  virtues,  she 
also  engogcfl  their  affections  by  her  pretended  ones. 
Few  sovereigns  of  England  succee^leil  to  the  throne  in  ^  I 
more  ditficult  circumstances;  and  none  ever  conducted  . 
the  government  with  such  uniform  success  and  fell-  i 
city.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  tole- 
ration— the  true  secret  for  managing  religious  factions 
— she  preserved  her  people,  by  her  superior  prudence, 
from  those  confusions  in  which  theological  controversy 
had  involved  all  the  neighbouring  nations:  and  i 
tliough  her  enemies  were  the  mo<«t  i>owerful  princes  . 
of  Europe,  the  moHt  active,  the  most  enterprising,  the  I 
least  scrupulous,  she  was  able  by  her  vigour  to  make  i 
deep  imprcasioiis  on  their  states;  her  own  greatness  I 
meanwhile  remained  untouched  and  uninipainn].  I 

The  wise  ministers  and  brave  warriors  who  fiourish-  ' 
e<l  under  her  reign,  share  the  prai««e  of  her  liucceM ;  '. 
but  instead  of  lessening  the  ai^plause  due  to  her,  they  ', 
make  great  addition  to  it.  They  owed,  all  of  them,  , 
their  advancement  to  her  choice  ;  thov  were  supported  [ 
by  her  constancy,  and  with  all  tboir  abilities,  they  , 
were  never  able  to  acquire  any  un<lue  ascendant  over  ■ 
her.  In  her  family,  in  her  court,  in  her  kingdom,  she  ■ 
remained  equoUy  mistress:  the  force  of  the  tender  ' 
pas8ions  was  great  over  her,  but  the  frnxt;  of  her  mind  ; 
was  still  superior ;  ond  the  combat  which  her  victory 
visibly  cost  her,  serves  only  to  <Iisplay  the  firmness  of  ' 
her  Ttiiftolution,  and  the  loftiness  of  her  ambitious  sen-  | 
tinic'iits.  I 

The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  it  has  surmounted  ^ 
the  prejudices  both  of  faction  and  bigotry,yct  lies  still 
exposed  to  another  prcjiidicc,  which  is  more  dumble  i 
because  more  natural,  and  which,  according  to  the  \ 
different   ^news   in  which  we  survey  her,  is  capable  . 
either  of  exalting  beyond  measure  or  diminishing  the 
lustre  of  her  character.    This  prejudice  is  founded  on  ' 
the  consideration  of  her  sex.     When  we  contemplate  ' 
her  as  a  woman,  we  arc  apt  to  be  struck  with  the  \ 
highest  admimtion  of  her  great  qualities  and  exten-  , 
sive  capacity;  but  we  are  also  apt  to  require  some 
more  swiftness  of  dispositi<»n,  some  greater  lenity  of 
temper,  some  of  those  amial)le  weaknesses  by  which 
her  sex    is  distinguished.     But  the  true  method  of 
estimating  her  merit  is  to  lay  aside  all  these  consi-  { 
derations,  and  consi«ler  her  merely  as  a  rational  being  , 
placed  in  authority,  and  iiitniste<l  with  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind.     We  may  find  it  ditficult  to  recon-  i 
cile  our  fancy  to  her  as  a  wife  or  a  mistreHS  ;  but  her  ', 
qualities  as  a  sovereign,  though  with  some  consider-  | 
able  exceptions,  arc  the  object  of  undisputed  applause  j 
and  approbation. 


DR  WILUAM  BOnERTBON. 


De  William  Rorertson  was  bom  at  Borthwick, 
county  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1721.  Uia  father 
was  a  clergyman,  minister  of  Borthwick,  i^id  after- 
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tion  bonierii^  on  that  which  shoald  be  paid  only  to 
Uiose  who  ate  f^uided  by  the  immediate  inHpiration  of 
heaven.   It  is  hia  owii  conduct,  not  the  undintinguish- 
ing  censure  or  the  eza^^rated  pralra  of  his  contem- 
poraries, that  ought  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  the 
present  age  concerning  him.    Zeal  for  what  he  re- 
garded as  truth,  undaunted  intrepidity  to  maintain 
his  own  (lystem,  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
to  defend  his  principles,  and  unwearied  industry  in 
propagating  them,  are  virtues  which  shine  so  conspi- 
cuouHly  in  every  part  of  his  behaviour,  that  even  his 
enemies  must  allow  him  to  have  possessed  them  in  an 
eminent  degree.    To  these  may  be  added,  with  equal 
justice,  such  purity  and  even  austerity  of  manners  as 
became  one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer ; 
such  sanctity  of  life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he 
1  delivered ;  and  such  perfect  disinterestedness  as  affords 
no  slight  presumption  of  his  sincerity.    Superior  to 
'  all  selfish  considerations,  a  stranger  to  the  elegancies 
of  life,  and  despising  its  pleasures,  he  left  the  honours 
!  and  emoluments  of  the  church  to  his  disciples,  re- 
maining satisfied  himself  in  his  original  state  of  pro- 
,  fessor  in  the  university,  and  pastor  of  the  town  of 
I  Wittembcrg,  with  the  moderate  appointments  annexed 
•  to  these  offices.     His  extraordinary  qualities  were 
I  alloyed  with  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  human 
I  frailty  and  human  passions.    These,  however,  were  of 
I  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  imputed  to  malc- 
i  voleiicc  or  corruption  of  heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken 
!  their  rise  from  the  same  source  with  many  of  his  vir- 
I  tucs.     His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement  in  all  its 
!  operations,  rou.se<l  by  groat  objects,  or  agitated  by, 
violent  passions,  broke  out,  on  many  occasions,  with 
an  impetuosity  wliich  astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits, 
or  sucli  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil  situation. 
I  By  carrying  some  praiseworthy  dispositions  to  excess, 
he  bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and  was 
.  ofion  betrayed  into  actions  which  exposed  him  to  ccn- 
.  sure.     His  confidence  that  his  own  opinions  were  well - 
i  founded,  approached  to  arrogance ;  his  courage  in 
:  asserting  them,  to  rashness ;  his  fimmess  in  adhering 
to  them,  to  obstinacy ;  and  his  zeal  in  confuting  his 
adversaries,  to  rage  and  scurrility.    Accustomed  nim- 
self  to  consider  everything  as  subordinate  to  truth,  he 
expected  the  same  deference  for  it  from  other  men ; 
and  without  making  any  allowances  for  their  timidity 
[  or  prejudices,  he  poured  forth  against  such  as  disap- 
pointed  him,  in  this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective 
mingled  vrith.  contempt.     Regardless  of  any  distinc- 
tion of  rank  or  character  when  his  doctrines  were 
attacked,  he  chastised  all  his  adversaries  indiscrimi- 
nately with  the  same  rough  hand ;  neither  the  royal 
dignity  of  Henry  VIII.,  nor  the  eminent  learning  and 
abilities  of  Krosmus,  screened  them  from  the  same 
gross  abuse  with  which  he  treate<I  Tetzel  or  Eccius. 

But  these  indecencies,  of  which  Luther  was  guilty, 
must  not  be  imputed  wholly  to  tho  violence  of  his 
temper.    They  ought  to  be  charged  in  part  on  the 
manners  of  the  age.    Among  a  rude  people,  unac- 
quainted with  those  maxims  which,  by  putting  con- 
tinual restraint  on  the  jMissions  of  individuals,  have 
polished  society  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  disputes 
t  of  every  kind  were  managed  with  heat,  and  strong 
I  emotions  were  uttered  in  their  natural  language  with- 
\  out  reserve  or  delicacy.    At  the  same  time  the  works 
-  of  learned  men  were  all  composed  in  Latin,  and  they 
I  were  not  only  authorised,  by  the  example  of  eminent 
writers  in  that  language,  to  use  their  antagonists  with 
the  most  illiberal  scurrility ;  but  in  a  dead  tongue, 
indecencies  of  every  kind  api>ear  less  shocking  than 
in  a  living  language,  whose  idioms  and  phrases  6eem 
gross,  because  they  are  familiar. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men, 
we  ought  to  tiy  them  by  the  principles  and  maxims 
of  their  own  age,  not  by  those  of  another  ;  for  al- 
though virtue  and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  same, 


manners  and  customs  var^  oontinoally.  Some  parts 
of  Luther's  behaviour,  which  appear  to  us  most  culp- 
able, gave  no  disgust  to  his  contemporaries.  It  was 
even  by  some  of  those  qualities,  which  we  are  now  apt 
to  blame,  that  he  was  fitt<Ml  for  acoompliahinff  the 
great  work  which  he  undertook.  To  rouse  manKind, 
when  sunk  in  ignorance  or  superstition,  and  to  en- 
counter the  rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power,  required 
the  utmost  vehemence  of  seal,  as  well  as  a  temper 
daring  to  excess.  A  gentle  call  would  neither  have 
reached  nor  have  excited  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. A  spirit  more  amiable,  but  less  vigoxous 
than  Luther's,  would  have  shrunk  back  from  the 
dangers  which  he  braved  and  surmounted. 

[2>/«wwy  of  America.'] 

Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  third  day  of  August, 
in  the  year  ]4U2f  Columbus  set  sail,  a  little  befiwe 
sunrise,  in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectatois, 
who  sent  up  their  supplications  to  heaven  for  the 
prosperous  issue  of  the  voyage,  which  they  wished 
rather  than  expected.  Columbus  steered  directly  for 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  arrived  there  without  4ny 
occurrence  that  would  have  deserved  notice  oa  any 
other  occasion.  But  in  a  voyage  of  such  expectation 
and  importance,  every  circumstance  was  the  object  of 
attention.  *  * 

Upon  the  1st  of  October  they  were,  accordizig  to 
the  admiral's  reckoning,  seven  hundred  and  tereaty 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries ;  but,  lest  his  men 
should  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigious  length  of  the 
navigation,  he  gave  out  that  tney  had  proceeded  oa^ 
five  hundred  and  eightv-four  leagues ;  and,  fottu- 
natcly  for  Columbus,  neither  his  own  pilot  nor  those 
of  the  other  ships  had  skill  sufficient  to  convct  thli 
error  and  discover  the  deceit.    They  had  now  be«i 
above  three  weeks  at  sea ;  they  had  proceeded  iSu*  be- 1 
yond  what  former  navigators  had  attempted  or  deemed  ! 
possible ;  all  their  prognostics  of  discovery,  drawn  j 
from  the  flight  of  birds  and  other  circumstances,  had  i 
proved  fallacious;  the  appearances  of  land,  with  whtdk  \ 
their  own  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their  commaadsr 
had  from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amused  Umm, 
had  been  altogether  illusive,  and  their  prospect  of 
success  seemed  now  to  be  as  distant  as  ever.    ThiHe 
reflections  occurred  often  to  men  who  had  no  other 
object  or  occupation  than  to  reason  and  discouse  ooa- 
ceming  the  intention  and  circumstances  of  their  ex- 
pedition.   They  made  impression  at  first  upon  the 
ignorant  and  timid,  and  extending  by  degrees  to  such 
as  were  better  infonned  or  more  resolute,  the  cra- 
tagion  spread  at  length  from  ship  to  ship.     Vvam. 
secret  whispers  or  murmurings  they  proceeded  to  opoi 
cabals  and  public  complaints.     They  taxed  their 
sovereign  with  inconsiderate  credulity,  in  paying  such 
regard  to  the  vain  promises  and  rash  comectures  of 
an  indigent  foreigner,  as  to  hazard  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  her  own  subjects  in  prosecuting  a  chimerical 
scheme.    They  affirmed  that  they  had  fully  peifonnsd 
their  duty  by  venturing  so  far  in  an  unknown  and 
hopeless  course,  and  could  incur  no  blame  for  refosiag 
to  follow  any  longer  a  desperate  adventurer  to  certain 
destruction.    They  contended  that  it  was  neoessaiy 
to  think  of  returning  to  Spain  while  their  cnij 
vessels  were  still  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  soni  bat 
expressed  their  fears  that  the  attempt  would  pvoTe 
vain,  as  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  IkraiBh 
able  to  their  course,  must  render  it  impossible  to  sail 
in  the  opposite  direction.    All  agreed  that  Colnmbas 
should  be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a  meaiuie  en 
which  their  common  safety  depended.    Some  of  t^ 
more  audacious  proposed,  as  the  most  expeditiooiend 
certain  method  for  getting  rid  at  once  of  his  remicm- 
stranccs,  to  throw  him  into  the  sea,  being  penusded 
that,  upon  their  return  to  Spain,  the  denw  of  an  a^ 
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raccessful  projector  would  excite  little  concern,  and 
be  inqnirecl  into  with  no  curiosity. 

Columbus  WM  fally  seninble  of  his  perilous  situa- 
tion. He  had  obserred,  with  great  uneanuieM,  the  fatal 
operation  of  ignorance  and  of  fear  in  producing  dis- 
anection  among  his  crew,  and  Haw  that  it  wan  now 
ready  to  burst  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  retained, 
howerer,  perfect  presence  of  mind.  He  affected  to 
seem  ignorant  of  their  machinations.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  agitation  and  solicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he 
appeared  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  a  man 
satisfied  with  the  pn^^'ess  he  had  made,  and  confident 
of  success.  Sometimes  he  employed  all  the  arts  uf 
insinuation  to  soothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endea- 
voured to  work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice  by 
magnificent  descriptions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  which 
they  were  about  to  acquire.  ()ii  other  uccasion:)  he 
assumed  a  tone  of  authority,  and  threatened  them 
with  vengeance  from  their  sovereign  if,  by  their  das- 
tardly behaviour,  they  should  defeat  this  noble  effort 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  exalt  the  Spanish 
name  above  that  of  every  other  nation.  Even  with 
seditious  sailon*,  the  wonu  of  a  man  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  reverence,  were  weighty  and  per- 
snasive,  and  not  only  restrained  them  from  thosti 
violent  excesses  which  they  meditated,  but  prevailed 
with  them  to  accompany  their  admiral  for  some  time 
longer. 

Ai  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching 
land  seemed  to  be  more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in 
propoition.  The  birds  began  to  appear  in  flockft, 
making  towards  the  south-west.  Columbus,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Portuguese  navigators,  who  had  been 
guided  in  several  of  their  discoveries  by  the  motion 
of  birds,  altered  his  course  from  due  west  towards  that 
quarter  whither  they  pointed  their  flight.  But,  after 
bolding  on  for  several  days  in  this  new  direction 
without  any  better  success  than  formerly,  having  seen 
no  object  during  thirty  days  but  the  sea  and  the  sky, 
the  hopes  of  his  companions  subsided  fafiter  than  they 
laid  risen ;  their  fean  revived  with  additional  force  ; 
impatience^  rage,  and  despair  appeared  in  every  coun- 
tenaBce.  All  sense  of  subordination  was  lost.  The 
oAcers,  who  had  hitherto  concurred  with  Columbus  in 
opinion,  and  supported  his  authority,  now  took  part 
inth  the  private  men ;  they  amemblcd  tumultuously 
on  the  deck,  expostulated  with  their  comiuander, 
mingled  thrnits  with  their  expostulations,  and  re- 
qmied  him  instantly  to  tack  about  and  return  to 
Bnropa.  Columbus  perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no 
■vail  to  have  recourse  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which, 
having  been  tried  so  often,  had  lost  their  effect ;  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  rekindle  any  zeal  for  the 
soooess  of  the  expedition  among  men  in  whose  breasts 
fear  had  extinguished  every  generous  sentiment.  He 
saw  thait  it  was  no  less  vain  to  think  of  emi>Ioying 
either  gentle  or  severe  measures  to  quell  a  mutiny  so 
gcncru  and  so  violent.  It  was  necessary,  on  all  these 
accounts,  to  soothe  passions  which  he  could  no  longer 
eommand,  and  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous 
to  be  checked.  He  promised  solemnly  to  his  men 
that  he  would  comply  with  their  re<{uest,  provided 
they  would  accompany  him  and  obey  his  command 
fcr  three  days  longer,  and  if,  durmg  that  time, 
land  were  not  discovereid,  he  would  then  abandon  the 
enterprise,  and  direct  his  couree  towards  Spain. 

Amged  as  the  sailors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn 
iheir  faces  again  towards  their  native  country,  this 
pffoposition  did  not  appear  to  them  unreasonable  ;  nor 
did  Columbus  haianl  much  in  confining  himself  to  a 
term  m  short.  The  presages  of  discovering  land  were 
mnrso  numerous  and  promising  that  he  deemed  them 
infisUible.  For  some  days  the  sounding  line  reached 
the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought  up  uidicated 
land  to  be  at  no  great  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds 
■ad  were  composed  not  only  of  sea-foul. 


but  of  such  land  birds  as  could  not  be  suiiposed  to 
fly  far  from  the  shore.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  ob- 
served a  cane  floating,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
newly  cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artificially 
carved.  The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the 
branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries  perfectly  fresh.  The 
clouds  around  the  setting  sun  assumed  a  new  appear- 
ance ;  the  air  was  more  mild  and  wann,  and  during 
night  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable.  From 
all  these  symptoms  Columbus  was  so  confident  of 
being  near  land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh 
of  October,  after  public  prayers  for  success,  he  ordered 
the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships  to  lie  to,  keeping 
strict  watch  lest  they  should  bo  driven  ashore  in  the 
night.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  expecta- 
tion, no  man  shut  his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing 
intently  towards  that  quarter  where  they  expected  to 
discover  the  land,  which  had  so  long  been  the  object 
of  their  wishes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  stand- 
ing on  the  forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a  distance, 
and  jinvatcly  i>oiutcd  it  out  to  Pedro  (iuttierez,  a 
page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Gutticrez  perceived  it, 
and  calling  to  Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all 
three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place 
to  place.  A  little  atler  midnight,  the  joyful  sound  of 
land/  land/  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept 
always  a-head  of  the  other  ships.  But  having  been 
•so  often  deceived  by  fallacious  api>earances,  every 
man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all 
the  anguish  of  uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the 
return  of  day.  As  soon  as  moniing  dawned,  all 
doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From  every  ship  an 
island  was  seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whose 
flat  and  verdant  fieMs,  well  stored  with  wood,  and 
watered  with  many  rivulets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
delightful  country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  instantly 
began  the  TV  Deum,  as  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to 
God,  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships  with 
tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  congratulation.  This 
office  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  act 
of  justice  to  their  commander.  They  threw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  self-con- 
demnation, mingleil  with  reverence.  They  implored 
him  to  [>ardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  in- 
solence, which  had  created  him  so  much  unnecessary 
disquiet,  and  had  so  often  obstructed  the  prosecution 
of  his  well-concerted  plan  ;  and  passing,  in  the  wanuth 
of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
they  now  pronounced  the  man  whom  they  had  so 
lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  f>erson  inspired 
by  Heaven  with  sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than 
human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  far  beyond 
the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  agos. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were 
manned  au<l  armed.  They  rowetl  towards  the  island 
with  their  colours  displayed,  with  warlike  music,  and 
other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coast, 
they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom 
the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  together,  whose 
attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  them- 
selves to  their  view.  Columbus  was  the  first  European 
who  set  foot  on  the  new  world  which  he  had  dis- 
covere<l.  He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a  naked 
sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and,  kneeling 
down,  they  all  kissed  the  ground  which  they  had  so 
long  desired  to  see.  They  next  erected  a  crucifix, 
and  prostrating  themselves  before  it,  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a  happy 
issue.  They  then  took  solemn  possession  of  tne 
country  for  the  crown  of  Caf>tile  and  Leon,  with  all 
the  fonualities  which  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed 
to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kind  in  their  new  disco- 
veries. 

The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  sur- 
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rounded  by  many  of  the  natiyeii,  who  gazed  in  Pilent 
admiration  upon  actions  which  ther  could  not  com- 
pitthend,  and  of  which  they  did  not  foresee  the  conse- 
quences. The  dress  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whiteness  of 
tneir  skins,  their  beards,  their  arms,  appeared  strange 
and  surprising.  The  vast  machines  in  which  they  had 
trayersed  the  ocean,  that  seemed  to  more  upon  the 
the  waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful  sound 
resembling  thunder,  accompanied  with  lightning  and 
smoke,  struck  them  with  such  terror  that  they  began 
to  respect  their  new  euests  as  a  superior  order  of 
beings,  and  concluded  that  they  were  children  of  the 
sun,  who  had  descended  to  risit  the  earth. 

llie  Europeans  were  hardly  less  amazed  at  the 
scene  now  before  them.  Erery  herb  and  shrub  and 
tree  was  different  from  those  which  flourished  in 
Europe.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore  few 
marks  of  cultiration.  The  climate,  eren  to  the 
Spaniards,  felt  warm,  though  extremel^r  delightful. 
Tne  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  simple  innocence  of 
nature,  entirely  naked.  Their  black  hair,  long  and 
uncurled,  floated  upon  their  shoulders,  or  was  bound 
in  tresses  on  their  heads.  They  had  no  beards,  and 
erery  part  of  their  bodies  was  perfectly  smooth. 
Their  complexion  was  of  a  dusty  copper  colour,  their 
features  singular  rather  than  disagreeable,  their  aspect , , 
gentle  and  timid.  Though  not  tall,  they  were  well- 
shaped  and  actife.  Their  faces,  and  several  parts  of 
their  bodies,  were  fantastically  painted  with  glaring 
colours.  They  were  shy  at  flrst  through  fear,  but  soon 
became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards,  and  with  tran- 
sports of  joy  received  from  them  hawk-bells,  glass 
beads,  or  other  baubles ;  in  return  for  whidi  they 
gave  such  provisions  as  they  had,  and  some  cotton 
yam,  the  only  commodity  of  value  which  they  could 
produce.  Towards  evening,  Columbus  returned  to  his 
ship,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  islanders  in  their 
boats,  which  they  called  canoes,  and  though  rudely 
formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  they  rowed 
them  with  surprising  dexterity.  Thus,  in  the  flrst 
interview  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  and  new 
worlds,  everything  was  conducted  amicably  and  to 
their  mutual  satisfaction.  The  former,  enlightened 
and  ambitious,  formed  already  vast  ideas  with  respect 
to  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  the 
regions  that  began  to  open  to  their  view.  The  latter, 
simple  and  undisceming,  had  no  foresight  of  the  cala- 
mities and  desolation  which  were  approaching  their 
country ! 

[Chivalry.'] 

Among  uncivilised  nations,  there  is  but  one  profes- 
sion honourable — ^that  of  arms.  All  the  ingenuity  and 
vigour  of  the  human  mind  are  exerted  in  acquiring 
military  skill  or  address.  The  functions  of  peace  are 
few  and  simple,  and  require  no  particular  course  of 
education  or  of  study  as  a  preparation  for  dischaiging 
them.  This  was  the  state  of  Europe  during  several 
centuries.  Every  gentleman,  bom  a  soldier,  scorned 
any  other  occupation.  He  was  taught  no  science  but 
that  of  war;  even  his  exercises  and  pastimes  were 
feats  of  martial  prowess.  Nor  did  the  judicial  cha- 
racter, which  persons  of  noble  birth  were  alone  entitled 
to  assume,  demand  any  degree  of  knowledge  beyond 
that  which  such  untutored  soldiers  poss^sed.  To 
recollect  a  few  traditionary  customs  which  time  had 
confirmed  and  rendered  respectable,  to  mark  out  the 
lints  of  battle  with  due  formality,  to  observe  the  issue 
of  the  combat,  and  to  pronounce  whether  it  had  been 
conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  arms,  included 
every  thing  that  a  Won,  who  acted  as  a  judge,  found 
it  necessary  to  understand. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were  fixed, 
when  the  mles  of  decision  were  committed  to  writing 
and  collected  into  a  body,  law  became  a  sdenoe,  the 


knowledge  of  which  required  a  recular  course  of  study, 
together  with  long  attention  to  the  practice  of  oouiit. 
Martial  and  illiterate  nobles  had  neither  leisuro  nor 
inclination  to  undertake  a  task  so  laborious,  at  well 
as  so  foreign  from  all  the  occupations  which  thej 
deemed  entertaining  or  suitable  to  their  rank.  They 
gradually  relinquished  their  places  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, where  their  ignorance  exposed  them  to  contempt. 
They  became  weary  of  attending  to  the  discussion  of 
cases  which  grew  too  intricate  for  them  to  compre- 
hend. Not  only  the  judicial  determination  of  points, 
which  were  the  subject  of  controversy,  but  the  conduct 
of  all  legal  business  and  transactions,  was  committed 
to  persons  trained  by  previous  study  and  application 
to  the  knowledge  of  law.  An  order  of  men,  to  whom 
their  fellow-citizens  had  daily  recourse  for  advice, 
and  to  whom  they  looked  up  for  decision  in  their 
most  important  concerns,  naturally  acquired  consi- 
deration and  influence  in  society.  They  were  advanced 
to  honours  which  had  been  considered  hitherto  as  the 
peculiar  rewards  of  military  virtue.  They  were  in- 
tmsted  with  offices  of  the  highest  dignity  and  most 
extensive  power.  Thus,  another  profession  than  thai 
of  arms  came  to  be  introduced  among  the  luty,  and 
was  reputed  honourable.  The  functions  of  civil  lift 
were  attended  to.  The  talents  requisite  for  discharg- 
ing them  were  cultivated.  A  new  road  was  opened 
to  wealth  and  eminence.  The  arts  and  virtues  of 
peace  were  placed  in  their  proper  rank,  and  received  , 
their  due  recompense. 

While  improvements,  so  important  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  society  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
gradually  made  progress  in  Europe,  sentiments  moie 
liberal  and  generous  had  begun  to  animate  the  nobles. 
These  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  which, 
though  considered  commonly  as  a  wild  institu^oo, 
the  effect  of  caprice,  and  the  source  of  extravaganee, 
arose  naturally  from  the  state  of  society  at  that  period, 
and  had  a  very  serious  influence  in  refininff  the  man- 
ners  of  the  European  nations.  The  feudu  state  wsi 
a  state  of  almost  perpetual  war,  rapine,  and  anarchy; 
during  which  the  weak  and  unarmed  were  exposed  to 
insults  or  injuries.  The  ]>ower  of  the  sovereign  wai 
too  limited  to  prevent  these  wrongs,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  too  feeble  to  redress  them.  The 
most  eflfectual  protection  against  violence  and  oppres* 
sion  was  often  found  to  be  that  which  the  valour  and 
generosity  of  private  persons  afforded.  The  suae 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  prompted  so  many 
gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  oppressed 
pilgrims  in  Palestine,  incited  others  to  declare  them- 
selves the  patrons  and  avengers  of*  injured  innocence 
at  home.  When  the  final  reduction  of  the  Holy  Land, 
under  the  dominion  of  infidels,  put  an  end  to  thcit  i 
foreign  expeditions,  the  latter  was  the  only  employ- 
ment left  lor  the  activity  and  courage  of  adventured 
To  check  the  insolence  of  overgrown  oppressors ;  to ' 
rescue  the  helpless  from  captivity ;  to  protect  or  to 
avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclesiastics,  who  could 
not  bear  arms  in  their  own  defence ;  to  redress  wron^  | 
and  remove  grievances ;  were  deemed  acts  of  the  higi-  j 
est  prowess  and  merit.  Valour,  humanity,  courtcsj, 
justice,  honour,  were  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
chivalry.  To  these  were  added  religion,  which  minted 
itself  with  every  passion  and  institution  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  by  infusing  a  large  proportion  of 
enthusiastic  zeal,  gave  them  such  force  as  carried 
them  to  romantic  excess.  Men  were  trained  to  kni^- 
hood  by  a  long  previous  discipline;  thev  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  order  by  solemnities  no  less  devoot 
than  pompous ;  every  person  of  noble  birth  courted 
that  honour ;  it  was  deemed  a  distinction  superior  to 
royalty ;  and  monarchs  were  proud  to  receive  it  fron 
the  huids  of  private  gentlemen. 

This  singular  institution,  in  which  valour,  gallantiyi 
and  religion,  were  so  strangely  blended,  was  wendff- 
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fallr  adapted  to  tlw  taste  and  geniiu  of  uiartial 
noblef  ;  and  its  effects  were  soon  yiaible  in  their  man- 
nen.  War  was  earned  on  with  less  ferodtj  when 
hmsanitr  came  to  be  deemed  the  oinament  of  knight- 
hood  no  Icai  than  couzage.  More  gentle  and  polished 
msimeis  were  introduo^  when  courtesy  was  xeoom- 
loeDded  as  the  most  amiable  of  knightlj  Tirtues. 
Violence  and  oppression  decreased  when  it  was 
reckoned  meritonoos  to  check  and  to  punish  them. 
A  scrapolous  adherence  to  truth,  with  the  most  re- 
ligioos  attention  to  fulfil  erery  engagement,  became 
tl^  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  gentleman,  be- 
came duTaliy  was  regarded  as  the  school  of  honour, 
ud  inculcated  the  most  delicate  sensibility  with 
Rgpect  to  those  points.  The  admiration  of  these  qua- 
Udes,  together  with  the  hiffh  distinctions  and  pre- 
n^iTss  conferred  on  kni^thood  in  eyeiy  part  of 
EoR^,  in^ired  penons  of  noble  birth  on  some  occa- 
•ioDi  with  a  species  of  military  fanaticism,  and  led 
them  to  extnTagant  enterprises.  But  they  deeply 
imprinted  on  their  minds  the  principles  of  generosity 
uid  honour.  These  were  strengthened  by  everythinff 
that  can  affect  the  senses  or  touch  the  heart.  The  wild 
exploits  of  those  romantic  knights  who  sallied  forth  in 
quest  of  adventures  are  well  known,  and  hare  been 
ticated  with  proper  ridicule.  The  political  and  per- 
manent eflbcts  of  the  spirit  of  chiyalry  hare  been  less 
obaenred.  Perhaps  the  humanity  which  accompanies 
sU  the  operations  of  war,  the  refinements  of  gallantry, 
and  the  point  of  honour — the  three  chief  circum- 
ttsaoes  which  distinguish  modem  from  ancient  man- 
nert— may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  this  in- 
stitution, which  has  appeared  whimsical  to  superficial 
obaerreri,  but  bj  its  effects  has  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  mankind.  The  sentiments  which  chivalxy 
inspired  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  manners  and 
oondact  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth',  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  were  so  deeply  rooted, 
that  they  continued  to  operate  after  the  rigour  and 
repoUtion  of  the  institution  itself  began  to  decline. 

[(Mmraeten  of  Frameit  I.  and  ike  Emperor  Charlet  F.] 

During  twen^-eight  years  an  avowed  rivalship  sub- 
I  Biflted  between  Francis  I.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
vhjch  involved  not  only  their  own  dominions,  but 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  in  wars  which  were  pro- 
secuted with  more  violent  animosity,  and  drawn  out 
to  a  greater  length,  than  had  been  known  in  any 
former  period.  Many  circumstances  contributed  to 
thia.  liieir  animosity  was  founded  in  opposition  of 
interest,  heightened  by  personal  emulation,  and  exas- 
perated, not  only  by  mutual  injuries,  but  by  reciprocal 
insults.  At  the  same  time,  whatever  advantage  one 
■eemed  to  possess  towards  gaining  the  ascendant,  was 
wonderfully  balanced  by  some  favourable  circumstance 
peculiar  to  the  other. 

The  emperor's  dominions  were  of  greater  extent; 
tbe  French  king's  lay  more  compact.  Francis  go- 
verned his  kin^om  with  absolute  power;  that  of 
CWles  was  limited,  but  he  supplied  the  want  of 
authority  by  address.  The  troops  of  the  former  were 
more  impetuous  and  enterprising ;  those  of  the  latter 
better  disciplined,  and  more  patient  of  fatigue.  The 
talents  and  abilities  of  the  two  monarchs  were  as 
different  as  the  advantages  which  they  possessed,  and 
contributed  no  less  to  prolong  the  contest  between 
them.  Francis  took  his  resolutions  suddenly,  prose- 
cuted tl|em  at  first  with  warmth,  and  pushed  tiiem 
into  execution  with  a  most  adventurous  courage ;  but 
being  destitute  of  the  perseverance  necessary  to  sur- 
mount difficulties,  he  often  abandoned  his  designs,  or 
relaxed  the  vigour  of  pursuit  from  impatience,  and 
.  sometimes  from  levity.  Charles  deliberated  long,  and 
\\  detetmined  with  coolness;  but  having  onoe  fixed  his 
plan,  he  adhered  to  it  with  inflexible  obstinacy,  and 


neither  danger  nor  discouragement  could  turn  him 
aside  from  the  execution  of  it.  The  success  of  their 
enterprises  was  suitable  to  the  diversity  of  their  cha- 
racters, and  was  uniformly  influenced  by  it.  Francis, 
by  his  impetuous  activity,  often  disconcerted  the 
emperor's  best  laid  schemes ;  Charles,  by  a  more  csJm 
but  steady  prosecution  of  his  designs,  checked  the 
rapidity  of  his  rival's  career,  and  Iwffled  or  repulsed 
his  most  vigorous  efforts.  ,  The  former,  at  the  opening 
of  a  war  or  of  a  campaign,  broke  in  upon  the  enemy 
with  the  violence  of  a  torrent,  and  carried  all  before 
him ;  the  latter,  waiting  until  he  saw  the  force  of  his 
rival  beginning  to  abate,  recovered  in  the  end  not  only 
all  that  he  had  lost,  but  made  new  acquisitions.  Few 
of  the  French  monarch's  attempts  towards  conquest, 
whatever  promising  aspect  they  might  wear  at  first, 
were  conducted  to  a  nappy  issue ;  many  of  the  emperor's 
enterprises,  even  after  they  appeared  desperate  and  im- 
practicable, terminated  in  the  most  prosperous  manner. 

The  raccen  of  Hume  and  Robertson  extended  the 
demand  for  historical  composition;  and  before  ad- 
verting to  their  great  rival  Gibbon,  we  mav  glance, 
at  some  of  the  subordinate  laboniers  in  the  same 
field.  In  the  year  1758,  Dr  Smollett  published,  in 
four  volumes  quarto,  his  ConmleU  Hittory  o/Endand^ 
deduced  from  the  Descent  ofJulita  Comot  to  the  TVeafy 
ofAixla  ChapeUe,  1748.  In  extent  and  complete- 
ness of  design,  this  history  approaches  nearest  to 
the  works  of  the  historical  masters ;  but  its  execu- 
tion is  unequal,  and  it  abounds  in  errors  and  incon- 
sistences. It  was  rapidly  composed;  and  though 
Smollett  was  too  fluent  and  practised  a  writer  to 
fail  in  narrative  (his  account  of  the  rebellion  in 
1745-6,  and  his  observations  on  the  act  for  the  re- 
lief of  debtors  in  1759,  are  excellent  specimens  of  his 
best  style  an^  his  benevolence  of  character),  he 
could  not, 'Without  adequate  study  and  preparation, 
succeed  in  so  important  an  undertaking.  Smollett 
afterwards  continued  his  work  to  the  year  1765. 
The  portion  flrom  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the 
death  of  George  IL  is  usually  printed  as  a  continua- 
tion to  Hume. 

The  views  which  Dr  Robertson  had  taken  of  the 
leign  and  character  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  were 
combated  by  Williah  Tttler  of  Woodhouselee 
(1711-1792),  who,  in  1759,  published  an  Inquirjf,  Hie- 
torical  and  Critical,  into  the  Evidence  against  Mary 
Queen  of  Scote,  and  an  Examination  of  the  Historiee 
of  Dr  Roberteon  and  Mr  Hume  with  respect  to  that 
Evidence.  The  work  of  Mr  Tytler  is  acute  and 
learned ;  it  procured  for  the  author  the  approbation 
and  esteem  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Us  timet ; 
but,  judged  hy  the  higher  standuds  which  now 
exist,  it  must  be  pronounced  to  be  partial  and 
inconclusive.  Mr  Tytler  published  the  *  Poetical 
Remains  of  James  I,  King  of  Scotland,'  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  royal 
poet,  honourable  to  his  literary  taste  and  research. 

About  the  year  1760,  the  London  booksellers  com- 
pleted a  compilation  which  had,  for  a  long  period, 
employed  several  professional  autiiors — a  *  Umversal 
History,'  a  large  and  yaluable  work,  seven  volumes 
being  devoted  to  ancient  and  sixteen  to  modem 
history.  The  writers  were  Archibald  Bower 
(1686-1766),  a  native  of  Dundee,  who  was  educated 
at  the  Jesuit's  College  of  St  Omer,  but  afterwards 
fled  to  England  and  embraced  the  Protestant  faith : 
he  was  author  of  a  History  of  the  Popes.  Dr  John 
Caupbell  (1709-1775),  a  son  of  Campbell  of  Glen- 
lyon  in  Perthshire,  vnx>te  the  Military  History  of  the 
Duhe  of  Marlborouah  and  Prince  Euaene,  Lives  of  the 
Admirals,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Biographia 
Britannicaj  a  History  of  Europe,  a  Political  Survey  of 
Britain,  &Q.    Campb^  was  a  candid  and  intelligent 
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man,  acquainted  with  Dr  Johnson  and  moat  of  the 
eminent  men  of  hia  day.  William  Guthrie  (1706- 
1770),  a  natiye  of  Brechin,  waa  an  indefatigable 
writer,  author  of  a  HUtory  of  England,  a  ERatory  of 
Sootknd,  a  Geographical  Grammar,  &c.  Qbobob 
Sale  (1680-1736)  translated  the  Koran,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  a  society  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning.  Geoboe  PsAUiAifAZAR  (1679-1763), 
a  native  of  France,  deceived  the  world  for  some  time 
by  pretending  to  be  a  native  of  the  island  of  For- 
mosa, to  support  which  he  invented  an  alphabet  and 
grammar.  He  afterwiBffds  became  a  hack  author, 
was  sincerely  penitent,  and  was  reverenced  by  John- 
son for  his  piety.  When  the  'Universal  History* 
was  completed.  Goldsmith  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  for 
which  he  received  three  guineas  I 

In  1763  Goldsmith  published  a  History  ofEiwland, 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son,  in 
two  smidl  volumes.  The  deceptive  title  had  the 
desired  attraction ;  the  letters  were  variously  attri- 
buted to  Lords  Chesterfield,  Orrery,  and  Lyttelton, 
and  in  purity  and  grace  of  style  surpassed  ihe  writ- 
ings of  any  of  the  reputed  authors.  The  success  of 
this  compilation  afterwards  led  (roldsmith  to  compile 
a  more  extended  history  of  England,  and  abridg- 
ments of  Grecian  and  Roman  history.  Even  in 
this  subordinate  walk,  to  which  nothing  but  neces- 
sity compelled  him,  (Goldsmith  was  superior  to  all 
his  contemporaries. 

Lord  Lyttelton  afterwards  came  forward  himself 
as  a  historian,  though  of  but  a  limited  period.    His 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  11^  on  wnich  he  had 
bestowed  years  of  study*  is  a  valuable  repertory  of 
fiicts,  but  a  dry  and  uninteresting  composition.    Of 
\  a  similar  character  are  the  Historical  Memoirs  and 
!  Lives  (Queen  Elizabeth,  Raleigh,  Henry  Prince  of 
•  Wales,  &a),  written  by  Dr  Thomas  Bibch,  one  of 
the  secretiuies  of  the  Royal  Society.    Birch  was  a 
diligent  explorer  of  records  and  public  papers :  he 
threw  light  on  history,  but  was  devoid  of  taste  and 
arrangement    These  works  drew  attention  to  the 
i  materials  that  existed  for  a  history  of  domestic  man- 
ners, always  more  interesting  than  state  diplomacy 
I  or  wars,  and  Dr  Robert  Henrt  (1718-1 790)  enter^ 
'  upon  a  History  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  particular 
'<  attention  was  to  be  given  to  this  department.    For 
nearly  thirty  years  Henry  laboured  at  his  work: 
'  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1771,  and  four 
others  at  intervals  between  that  time  and  1785.    A 
contemporary,  Dr  Gilbert  Stuart,  a  man  not  devoid 
of  talents,  but  rancorous  and  malignant  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  attempted,  by  a  system  of  ceaseless 
persecution,  to  destroy  the  character  and  reputation 
of  Henry,  but  his  work  realised  to  its  author  the 
large  sum  of  X3300,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  pen- 
sion firom  the  crown  of  £100  per  annum.    Henry's 
work  does  not  come  farther  down  than  the  reign 
of  Henry  YUL     In  our  own  days,  the  plan  of  a 
history  with  copious  information  as  to  manners, 
arts,  arid  improvements — ^where  fhll  prominence  is 
given  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  domestic 
life  of  our  ancestors — has  been  admirably  realised  in 
the  *  Pictorial  History  of  England,'  published  by  Mr 
Charles  Knight    Of  Dr  Henry,  we  may  add  that 
he  was  a  native  of  St  Ninians,  in  Stirlingshire,  was 
bred  to  the  church,  and  was  latterly  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  the  honour 
of  filling  the  chair  as  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Dr  Gilbert  Stuart  (1742-1786),  a  native  of 
Edinburgh  (to  whom  we  have  alluded  in  connexion 
with  Henry),  wrote  various  historical  works,  a  His- 
tory of  Sco^nd,  a  Dissertation  on  the  British  Cauti- 
tution,  a  History  of  the  Reformation,  &c.  His  style  is 
florid  and  high-sounding,  not  wanting  in  elegance, 


but  disfigured  by  affectation,  and  still  more  by  the 
violent  prejudices  of  its  vindictive  and  unprincipled 
author. 

Histories  of  Irdand,  evipdng  antiquarian  research,  j 
were  published,  the  first  in  1763-7  by  Dr  Warner,  ■ 
and  another  in  1773  by  Dr  Leland,  &e  translator  . 
of  our  best  English  version  of  Demosthenes.    A  re- 1 
view  of  Celtic  and  Roman  antiquities  waa  in  1771-5  ' 
presented  by  John  Whtti'arbr,  grafted  upcm  his  \ 
History  of  Manchester ;  and  the  same  author  after- 
wards wrote  a  violent  and  pr^udioed  Vindication  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    The  Biograohuxd  History  of 
England  by  Granger,  and  Orxs  s  History  of  the  ' 
Brttish  Transactions  in  Hindostan,  which  appeared ; 
at  this  time,  are  also  valuable  works.    In  1775,  i 
Macpherbon,  tranalator  of  Os8ianj;)ubli8hed  a  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain,  from  the  liestoration  to  the 
Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  accompanied  by 
original  papers.    The  object  of  Macpherson  was  to  i 
support  the  Tory  paitv,  and  to  detract  from  the 
purity  and  patriotism  of  those  who  had  planned  and 
efiected  the  Revolution  of  1688.    The  secret  hiatoiy  j 
brought  to  light  by  his  original  papers  (which  were  i 
undoubtedly  genuine)  certainly  disclosed  a  degree ' 
of  selfishness  and  intrigue  for  which  the  public  were  | 
not  prepared.    In  this  task,  the  historian  (if  Mac- 
pherson  be  entitled  to  tiie  venerable  name)  had  the 
use  of  Carte's  collections,  for  which  he  paid  ^00. 
and  he  received  no  less  than  £3000  for  the  copyright 
of  his  work.     The  Annate  of  Scodand,  from  Malo^ 
IIL  to  Robert  L,  were  published  in  1776  by  Sir 
David  Daliymple,  Lord  Hailbs.    In  1779  the  aame 
author  produced  a  continuation  to  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Stuart    These  works  were  invaluable 
at  the  time,  and  have  since  formed  an  excellent 
quarry  for  the  historian.    Lord  Hailes  was  horn  in 
Edinburgh  in  1726,  the  son  of  Sir  James  Daliymple 
of  Hailes,  Bart    He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Scottish  bar,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  jndges  ot 
the  Court  of  Session  in  1766.    He  was  tiie  author 
of  various  lefl^  and  antiquarian  treatises ;  of  the 
Remains  of  C^ristitM  Antiquity,  containing  transla- 
tions from  the  fathers,  &c. ;  and  of  an  inquirr  into 
the  secondary  causes  assigned  by  Gibbon  the  histo- 
rian for  the  rapid  growth  of  Christianity.     Lord 
Hailes  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  an  able  lawyer, 
and  upright  judge.     He  died  in  172^     In   1776 
Robert  Watson,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  after- 
wards principal  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  St  Andrews, 
wrote  a  History  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain  as  a  oootinua- 
tion  to  Robertson,  and  left  unfinished  a  History  of 
Philip  IIL,  which  was  completed  by  Dr  WilUam 
Thomson,  and  published  in  1783.    In  1779,  the  two 
first  volumes  of  a  History  of  Modem  Europe,  by  Dr 
William  Russell  (1741-1 793),  were  published  with 
distinguished  success,  and  three  others  were  added 
in  1784,  bringing  down  the  history  to  the  year  1763. 
Continuations  to  this  valuable  compendium  have 
been  made  by  Dr  Coote  and  others,  and  it  continues 
to  be  a  standard  work.    Russell  was  a  native  of  Sd- 
kirkshire,  and  fought  his  way  to  learning  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  midst  of  considerable  difiSculties.  The 
vast  number  of  historical  works  puUished  about 
this  time  shows  how  eagerly  this  noble  branch  cf 
study  was  cultivated,  both  by  authors  and  the  pub- 
lic  No  department  of  literary  labour  seems  then  to 
have  been  so  lucrative,  or  so  sure  of  leading  to  dis- 
tinction. But  our  greatest  name  yet  remains  behind. 

SDWARD  onmoN. 

The  hbtorian  of  the  Decline  and  FaU  qT  <%«  Reman 
Empure  was  by  birth,  education,  and  manners,  dis- 
tinctively an  English  gentl^nan.  He  waa  bom  at 
Putney,  in  Surrey,  AprU  27,  1737.    His  &ther  was 
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depth  and  Tarietv  of  learning,  and  a  more  perfect 
command  of  his  intellectual  treasures.    It  was  not 
I  merely  with  the  main  stream  of  Roman  history  that 
he  was  familiar.    All  its  accessaries  and  tributaries 
!  —the  art  of  war,  philosophy,  theology,  jurisprudence, 
I  geography  (down  to  its  minutest  point),  CTery  shade 
of  manners,  opinions,  and  public  diaracter,  in  Roman 
and  contemporaneous  history,  he  had  studied  with 
laborious  diligence  and  complete  success.     Hume 
was  elaborate,  but  it  was  only  with  respect  to  style. 
Errors  in  fact  and  theory  were  perpetuated  through 
every  edition,  whUe  Uie  author  was  purifying  his 
periods  and  weeding  out  Scotticisms.    The  labour 
of  Gibbon  was  dir^jted  to  higher  objects — to  the 
accumulation  of  facts,  and  the  collation  of  ancient 
anthon.    His  style,  once  fixed,  remained  unaltered. 
In  erudition  and  comprehensiyeness  of  intellect. 
Gibbon  may  therefore  be  pronounced  the  first  of 
Knu^ish  historians.    The  vast  range  of  his  subject, 
and  the  tone  of  dignity  which  he  preserves  through- 
out ihe  whcde  of  lus  capacious  circuit,  also  give  him 
t  superiority  over  his  illustrious  rivals.    In  conccn- 
tratuig  hit  information,  and  presenting  it  in  a  clear 
I  tad  Indd  order,  he  is  no  less  remarkable,  while  his 
,  vivid  imagination,  quickening  and  adorning    his 
;  varied  knowledge,  is  fully  equal  to  his  other  powers. 
'  He  identifies  himself  with  whatever  he  d^ribes, 
sad  paints  local  scenery,  national  costume  or  man- 
ners, with  all  the  force  and  animation  of  a  native 
or  eye-witness.  These  solid  and  bright  acquirements 
of  tiie  historian  were  not,  however,  without  their 
drawbacks.    His  mind  was  more  material  or  sen- 
nial  than  philosophical — more  fond  of  splendour 
and  display  than  of  the  beauty  of  virtue  or  the 
I  grandeur  of  moral  heroism.    His  taste  was  vitiated 
,  ud  impure,  so  that  his  style  is  not  only  deficient  in 
chaste  simplicity,  but  is  disflgmred  by  offensive 
pniriemw^  and  occasional  grossness.  His  lofty  ornate 
diction  fatigues  by  its  uniform  pomp  and  dignity, 
i  Dotwitiistanding  the  graces  and  splendour  of  his 
'  animated  narrative.    Deficient  in  depth  of  moral 
feding  and  elevation  of  sentiment.  Gibbon  seldom 
.  toodies  the  heart   or  inspires   true    enthusiasm. 
'  The  reader  admires  his  guttering  sentences,  his 
'  tournaments,  and  batUe-pieces,  his  polished  irony 
i  and  masteriy  sketches  d  character ;  he  marvels 
at  his   ineuaustible  learning,   and  is   fascinated 
I  by  his  inctnres  of  military  conquest  and  Asiatic 
llnxuxy,  but  be  stUl  feels,  that,  as  in  the  state  of 
I  ancient  Rome  itself,  the  seeds  of  ruin  arc  developed 
uiidst  flattering  appearances:  *the  fiorid  bloom 
'  hot  ill  conceals  tiie  fatal  malady  which  preys  upon 
the  vitals.**     The  want  of  one  great  liarmonising 
ipmt  of  humanity  and  genuine  philosophy  to  give 
<  Qoity  to  the  splendid  mass,  becomes  painfully  visible 
I  on  a  calm  review  of  the  entire  work.    After  one 
>  attentive  study  of  Gibbon,  when  the  mind  has  be- 
I  oome  saturated  with  his  style  and  manner,  we  sel- 
dom recur  to  his  pages  excepting  for  some  particu- 
!  Itf  fkct  or  description.    Such  is  the  importance  of 
I  HQipIicity  Imd  purity  in  a  voluminous  narrative, 
ithat  this  great  nistorian  is  seldom  read  but  as  a 
I  itoxly,  while  Hume  and  Robertson  arc  always  per- 
i  Ued  as  a  pleasure. 

I    The  work  of  Gibbon  has  been  translated  into 

French,  with  notes  by  M.  Guizot,  the  distinguished 

philosopher  and  statesman.    The  remarks  of  Guizot, 

vith  those  of  Wenck,  a  German  commentator,  and 

j  nnmerous  ori^nal  iUustrations  and  corrections,  are 

embodied  in  a  fine  edition  by  Mr  Milman,  in  twelve 

▼olomeii,  published  by  Mr  Murray,  London,  in  1838. 

I  M.  Guizot  has  thus  recorded  his  own  impressions  on 

'leading   Gibbon's   history :—* After  a  first   rapid 

*  Han  on  the  Caunn  of  the  Proaont  Discontents. 


perusal,  wliich  allowed  me  to  feel  nothing  but  the 
interest  of  a  narrative,  always  animated,  and,  not- 
withstanding its  extent  and  the  variety  of  objects 
which  it  makes  to  pass  before  the  view,  always 
perspicuous,  I  entered  upon  a  minute  examination 
of  the  details  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  the 
opinion  which  I  then  formed  was,  I  confess,  sin- 
gularly severe.  I  discovered,  in  certain  chapters, 
errora  which  appeared  to  me  sufficientiy  important 
and  numerous  to  make  mc  believe  that  they  had 
been  writton  with  extreme  negligence ;  in  others,  I 
was  struck  with  a  certain  tinge  of  partiality  and 
prejudice,  which  imparted  to  the  exposition  of  tiie 
facts  that  want  of  truth  and  justice  which  tiie  Eng- 
lish express  by  their  happy  term,  misrqnresentatum. 
Some  imperfect  quotations,  some  passages  omitted 
unintentionally  or  designedly,  have  cast  a  suspicion 
on  the  honesty  of  the  author ;  and  his  violation  of 
the  first  law  of  history — increased  to  my  eyes  by 
the  prolonged  attention  with  which  I  occupied 
myself  with  every  phrase,  every  note,  every  reflec- 
tion— caused  me  to  form  on  the  whole  work  a  judg- 
ment far  too  rigorous.  After  having  flnished  my 
labours,  I  allowe<l  some  time  to  elapse  before  I  re- 
viewed the  whole.  A  second  attentive  and  regular 
perusal  of  the  entire  work,  of  the  notes  of  the  author, 
and  of  those  which  I  had  thought  it  right  to  subjoin, 
showed  me  how  much  I  had  exaggerated  the  im- 
portance of  the  reproaches  whidi  Gibbon  really 
deserved :  I  was  struck  with  tiie  same  errors,  the 
same  partiality  on  certain  subjects ;  but  I  had  been 
far  from  doing  adequate  justice  to  the  immensity 
of  his  researches,  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and, 
above  all,  to  that  truly  philosophical  discrimination 
(justesse  cTeitprit)  which  judges  the  past  as  it  would 
judge  the  present ;  which  does  not  permit  itself  to 
be  blinded  by  the  clouds  wliich  time  gatlien  around 
the  dead,  and  which  prevent  us  fh)m  seeing  that 
under  the  toga  as  under  the  modem  dress,  in  the 
senate  as  in  our  councils,  men  were  what  they  still 
are,  and  that  events  took  place  eighteen  centuries 
ago  as  they  take  place  in  our  days.  I  then  felt 
tiiat  his  book,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  will  always  be 
a  noble  work ;  and  that  we  may  correct  his  errors, 
and  combat  his  prejudices,  without  ceasing  to  admit 
that  few  men  have  combined,  if  we  are  not  to  say 
in  BO  high  a  degree,  at  least  in  a  manner  so  complete 
and  so  well  regulated,  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  a  writer  of  history.' 

[^Opinion  of  the  Ancient  PhUoaophen  on  the  hnmoHaUty 

of  the  ISovl.'] 

The  writings  of  Cicero  represent  in  the  most  lively 
colours  the  ignorance,  the  errors,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  When  they  are  desirous  of  arming 
their  discipleH  against  the  fear  of  death,  they  incul- 
cate, as  an  obvious  though  melancholy  position,  that 
the  fatal  stroke  of  our  dissolution  releases  us  from  the 
calamities  of  life ;  and  that  those  can  no  longer  suifer 
who  no  longer  exist.  Yet  there  were  a  few  sageH  of 
Greece  and  Home  who  had  conceived  a  more  exalted, 
and  in  some  rcApccts  a  iuster  idea  of  human  nature ; 
though,  it  must  be  oonn^ssed,  that  in  the  sublime  in- 
quiry, their  reason  had  often  been  guided  by  their 
imagination,  and  that  their  imagination  had  been 
prompt«d  by  their  vanity.  When  they  viewed  with 
complacency  the  extent  of  their  own  mental  powers ; 
when  they  exercised  the  various  faculties  of  memoiy, 
of  fancy,  and  of  judgment,  in  the  most  profound 
speculations,  or  the  most  im[K>rtant  labours ;  and  when 
tney  reflected  on  the  de!>ire  of  fame,  which  transported 
them  into  future  ages,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of^deatb 
and  of  the  grave;  they  were  unwilling  to  confound 
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three  hundred  persons ;  and  he  wan  attended  to  the 
field  b^  a  guard  of  twelre  thousand  horse,  whose  belts 
and  scimitais  were  studded  with  eold. 

Id  a  priTate  condition,  our  desires  are  perpetually 
RpresMd  by  poverty  and  subordination ;  but  the  lives 
and  labours  of  millions  are  devoted  to  the  service  of 
a  despotic  prince,  whose  laws  ore  blindly  obeyed,  and 
whose  wishes  are  instantly  gratified.    Our  imagina- 
tion is  dazzled  by  the  splendid  picture ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  there  are  few 
among  us  who  would  obstinatelv  refuse  a  trial  of  the 
comforts  and  the  cares  of  royalty.    It  mav  therefore 
be  of  some  use  to  borrow  the  experience  of  the  same 
Abdalrahman,  whose  magnificence  has  perhaps  excited 
our  admiration  and  envy,  and  to  transcribe  an  authen- 
tic memorial  which  was  found  in  the  closet  of  the  de- 
ceased caliph.    '  I  have  now  reigned  above  fifty  yean 
in  victory  or  peace ;  beloved  by  my  subjects,  dreaded 
by  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my  iJlieM.    Riches 
aad  honours,  power  and  oleasure,  have  waited  on  my 
call,  nor  does  any  earthly  blessing  appear  to  have 
been  wanting  to  my  felicity.     In  this  situation  I 
bave  diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and  genu- 
ine happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot:  they 
amoant  to  fourteen.    O  man!  place  not  thy  confi- 
dence in  this  present  world.' 

[^Oomqmal  ofJenuaiem  by  the  Crutadat,  a.  u.  1U!)1>.] 

Jerusalem  has  derived  some  reputation  from  the 
number  and  importance  of  her  memorable  sieges.     It 
was  not  till  after  a  Ions  and  obstinate  contest  that 
Babylon  and  Rome  could  prevail  against  the  obuti- 
Bacy  of  the  people,  the  cra^^  ground  that  might 
iQpersede  the  necessity  of  fortifications,  and  the  walls 
and  towers  that  would  have  fortified  the  most  acces- 
.  ubk  plain.    These  obstacles  were  diminished  in  the 
'  are  of  the  crusades.    The  bulwarks  had  been  com- 
piEetely  destroyed  and  imperfectly  restored :  the  Jews, 
I  Uwir  nation  and  worship,  were  for  ever  banished ;  but 
nature  is  less  changeable  than  man,  and  the  site  of 
Jerusalem,  though  somewhat  softened  and  somewhat 
I  mnovedy  was  still  strong  against  the  assaults  of  an 
enemy.    Bv  the  experience  of  a  recent  siege,  and  a 
I  three  years  possession,  the  Saracens  of  Egypt  had  been 
I  taught  to  discern,  and  in  some  degree  to  remedy,  the 
demrts  of  a  place  which  religion  as  well  as  honour 
!  forbade  them  to  resign.     Aladin  or  Iftikhar,  the 
caliph's  lieutenant,  was  intrusted  with  the  defence ; 
his  policy  strove  to  restrain  the  native  Christians  by 
I  the  dread  of  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  holy 
I  KDolchre ;  to  animate  the  Moslems  by  the  assurance 
of  temporal  and  eternal  rewards.   His  garrison  is  said 
I  to  have  cofuisted  of  forty  thousand  Turks  and  Ara- 
,  bians;  and  if  he  could  muster  twenty  thousand  of 
'■  the  inhabitants,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  besieged 
were  more  numerous  than  the  besi^ing  army.    Had 
the  diminished  strength  and  numbers  of  the  Latins 
^  allowed  them  to  grasp  the  whole  circumference  of 
'  four  thousand  yards  (about  two  English  miles  and  a 
half)*  to  what  useful  purpose  should  they  have  de- 
scended into  the  valley  of  Ben  Ilimmou  and  torrent 
of  Cednm,  or  i^roachcd  the  precipices  of  the  south 
and  east,  from  whence  they  had  nothing  either  to 
hope  or   fear!     Their  siege  was   more  reasonably 
'  directed  against  the  northern  and  western  sides  of 
the  dty.    Oodfirey  of  Bouillon  erected  his  standard 
I  on  the  &st  swell  of  Mount  Calvary ;  to  the  left,  as 
I  &r  as  St  Stephen's  gate,  the  line  of  attack  woa  con- 
tinued  by  Tancred  and  the  two  Roberta ;  and  Count 
Raymond  established  his  quarters  from  the  citadel  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Sion,  which  was  no  longer  included 
within  the  precincts  of  the  city.    On  the  fifth  day, 
tiie  cmsadeis  made  a  general  assault,  in  the  fanatic 
hope  of  battering  down  the  walL^  without  engines,  and 
of  scaling  them  without  ladders.    By  the  dint  of 


brutal  force,  they  burst  the  first  barrier,  but  they  were 
driven  back  with  shame  and  slaughter  to  the  camp : 
the  influence  of  vision  and  prophecy  was  deadened  by 
the  too  frequent  abuse  of  those  pious  stratagems,  and 
time  and  labour  were  found  to  be  the  only  means  of 
victory.  The  time  of  the  siege  was  indeed  fulfilled  in 
forty  days,  but  they  were  forty  days  of  calamity  and 
anguish.  A  repetition  of  the  old  complaint  of  famine 
may  be  imputed  in  some  degree  to  the  voracious  or  dis- 
orderly appetite  of  the  Franks,  but  the  stony  soil  of 
Jerusalem  is  almobt  destitute  of  water ;  the  scanty 
springs  and  hasty  torrents  were  dr^  in  the  summer  sea- 
son ;  nor  was  the  thirst  of  the  besiegers  relieved,  as  in 
the  city,  by  the  artificial  supply  of  cisterns  and  aque- 
ducts. The  circumjacent  country  is  equally  destitute 
of  trees  for  the  uses  of  shade  or  building,  but  some 
large  beams  were  discovered  in  a  cave  by  the  cru- 
saders :  a  wood  near  Sichem,  the  enchanted  grove  of 
Tasso,  was  cut  down :  the  necessary  timber  was  tran- 
sported to  the  camp  b^  the  vigour  and  dexterity  of 
Tancred ;  and  the  engines  were  framed  by  some  Ge- 
noese artists,  who  had  fortunately  landed  in  the  har- 
bour of  Jaffa.  Two  movable  turrets  were  constructed 
at  the  expense  and  in  the  stations  of  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  Count  of  Tholouse,  and  rolled  forwards 
with  devout  labour,  not  to  the  most  accessible  but 
to  the  most  neglected  parts  of  the  fortification.  Ray- 
mond's tower  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  fire  of  the 
besieged,  but  his  colleague  was  more  vigilant  and 
successful ;  the  enemies  were  driven  by  his  archers 
from  the  rampart ;  the  drawbridge  was  let  down ;  and 
on  a  (Viday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  day  and 
hour  of  the  Passion,  (Godfrey  of  Bouillon  stood  vic- 
torious on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  His  example  was 
followed  on  every  side  by  the  emulation  of  valour ; 
and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  con- 
({uest  of  Omar,  the  holy  city  was  rescued  from  the 
Mohammedan  yoke.  In  the  pillage  of  public  and  pri- 
vate wealth,  the  adventurers  had  agreed  to  respect  the 
excIuKivo  property  of  the  first  occupant ;  and  the 
spoils  of  the  great  mosque — neventy  lamps  and  massy 
vases  of  gold  and  silver — rewarded  the  diligence  and 
displayed  the  generosity  of  Tancred.  A  bloodv  sacri- 
fice was  offered  by  his  mistaken  votaries  to  the  God 
of  the  Christians:  resistance  might  provoke,  but 
neither  age  nor  sex  could  mollify  their  implacable 
rage ;  they  indulged  themselves  three  days  in  a  pro- 
miscuous massacre,  and  the  infection  of  the  dead 
bodies  produced  an  epidemical  disease.  After  seventy 
thousand  Moslems  had  been  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
harmless  Jews  had  been  burnt  in  their  synagogue, 
they  could  still  reserve  a  multitude  of  captives  whom 
interest  or  lassitude  persuaded  them  to  spare.  Of 
these  savage  heroes  of  the  cross,  Tancred  alone  be- 
trayed some  sentiments  of  compassion  ;  yet  we  may 
praise  the  more  selfish  lenity  of  liaymond,  who  granted 
a  capitulation  and  safe  conduct  to  the  garrison  of  the 
citadel.  The  holy  sepulchre  was  now  free ;  and  the 
bloody  victors  prepared  to  a<.*com])lish  their  vow. 
Bareheaded  and  barefoot,  with  contrite  hearts,  and  in 
a  humble  posture,  they  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvai^ 
amidst  the  loud  anthems  of  the  clergy;  kissed  the 
stone  which  ha^l  covered  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  bedewed  with  tears  of  joy  and  penitence  the 
monument  of  their  redemption. 

[Appearance  and  Character  of  Mahomet.] 

According  to  the  tradition  of  his  companions,  Ma- 
homet was  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  his  person — 
an  outward  gift  which  is  seldom  despised,  except  by 
those  to  whom  it  has  been  refused.  Before  he  spoke, 
the  orator  engaged  on  his  side  the  affections  of  a  pub- 
lic or  private  audience.  Thepr  applauded  his  com- 
manding presence,  his  majestic  aspect,  his  piercing 
eye,  his  gracious  smile,  his  flowing  beard,  his  counte- 
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nanoe  that  painted  ereiy  sensation  of  the  soul,  and 
his  gestures  that  enforced  each  expression  of  the 
tongue.  In  the  familiar  offices  of  life  he  scrupulously 
adhered  to  the  graye  and  ceremonious  politeness  of 
his  country :  his  respectful  attention  to  the  rich  and 
powerful  was  dignified  hy  his  condescension  and  affii- 
bUity  to  the  poorest  citizens  of  Mecca ;  the  frankness 
of  his  manner  concealed  the  artifice  of  his  views ;  and 
the  habits  of  courtesy  were  imputed  to  personal  fHend* 
ship  or  unirersal  benoTolence.  His  memory  was  capa- 
cious and  reteutiye,  his  wit  easy  and  social,  his  ima- 
gination sublime,  his  judgment  clear,  rapid,  and 
decisiye.  He  possessed  the  courage  both  of  thousht 
and  action  ;  and  although  his  designs  might  gradu- 
ally expand  with  his  success,  the  first  idea  which  he 
entertained  of  his  diyine  mission  bears  the  stamp  of 
an  original  and  superior  genius.  The  son  of  Abdallah 
was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  noblest  race,  in  the 
use  of  the  purest  dialect  of  Arabia ;  and  the  fluency 
of  his  speech  was  corrected  and  enhanced  by  the  prac- 
tice of  discreet  and  seasonable  silence.  With  these 
powers  of  eloquence,  Mahomet  was  an  illiterate  bar- 
barian ;  his  youth  had  neyer  been  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing  ;  the  common  ignorance 
exempted  him  from  shame  or  reproach,  but  he  was 
reduced  to  a  narrow  circle  of  existence,  and  depriyed 
of  those  faithful  mirrors  which  reflect  to  our  mind  the 
minds  of  sages  and  heroes.  Yet  the  book  of  nature 
and  of  man  was  open  to  his  view ;  and  some  fancy  has 
been  indulged  in  the  political  and  philosophicid  ob- 
senrations  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Arabian  trayeller. 
He  compares  the  nations  and  religions  of  the  earth  ; 
discoyers  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  and  Roman 
monarchies ;  beholds  with  pity  and  indignation  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times  ;  and  resoWes  to  unite,  under 
one  God  and  one  king,  the  invincible  spirit  and  primi- 
tive virtues  of  the  Anbs.  Our  more  accurate  inquiiy 
will  suggest,  that  instead  of  visiting  the  courts,  the 
camps,  the  temples  of  the  east,  the  two  journeys  of 
Mahomet  into  Syria  were  confined  to  the  fairs  of 
Bostra  and  Damascxis  ;  that  he  was  only  thirteen  years 
of  age  when  he  accompanied  the  caravan  of  his  uncle, 
and  that  his  duty  compelled  him  to  return  as  soon  as 
he  had  disposed  of  the  merchandise  of  Cadijah.  In 
these  hasty  and  superficial  excursions,  the  eye  of 
genius  might  discern  some  objects  invisible  to  his 
grosser  companions ;  some  seeds  of  knowledge  might 
be  cast  upon  a  fruitful  soil ;  but  his  ignorance  of  the 
Syriac  language  must  have  checked  his  curiosity,  and 
I  cannot  perceive  in  the  life  or  writings  of  Mahomet 
that  his  prospect  was  far  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Arabian  world.  From  every  region  of  that 
solitary  world  the  pilsrims  of  Mecca  were  annually 
assembled,  by  the  calls  of  devotion  and  commerce : 
in  the  free  concourse  of  multitudes,  a  simple  citizen, 
in  his  native  tongue,  might  study  the  political  state 
and  character  of  the  tribes,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  Jews  and  Christians.  Some  useful  strangers  might 
be  tempted  or  forced  to  implore  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality ;  and  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have  named  the 
Jew,  the  Persian,  and  the  Syrian  monk,  whom  they 
accuse  of  lending  their  secret  aid  to  the  composition 
of  the  Koran.  Conversation  enriches  the  undemtand- 
ing,  but  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius ;  and  the  uni- 
formity of  a  work  denotes  the  hand  of  a  single  artist. 
From  his  earliest  youth  Mahomet  was  addicted  to 
lelif^ous  contemplation  :  each  year,  during  the  month 
of  Ramadan,  he  withdrew  from  the  world  and  from 
the  arms  of  Cadijah  :  in  the  cave  of  Ilera,  three  miles 
from  Mecca,  he  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthu- 
siasm, whose  abode  is  not  in  the  heavens  but  in  the 
mind  of  the  prophet.  The  faith  which,  under  the 
name  of  Islam,  he  preached  to  his  family  and  nation, 
is  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth  and  a  necessary 
fiction — that  there  is  only  one  Qod,  and  that  Mahomet 
is  the  apostle  of  Ood. 


[Tarm  of  the  Conquest  of  Tinwwr^  or  Tametiame;  kU 
Triwnph  at  Samarcand;  his  DeaJth  on  the  Road  to 
Chvua  (A.  D.  1405) ;  Cheo'aeter  and  Merita  of  ^'aiotir.] 

From  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  from  the  Ganges  to  Damascus  and  the  Aidupe- 
lago,  Asia  was  in  the  hand  of  Timour ;  hia  annies 
were  invincible,  his  ambition  was  boundless,  and  his 
zeal  might  aspire  to  conquer  and  convert  the  Chris- 
tian ki^B[doms  of  the  west,  which  already  trembled  at 
his  name.    He  touched  the  utmost  verge  of  the  land ; 
but  an  insuperable  though  narrow  sea  rolled  between 
the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  lord 
of  so  many  txmoMy  or  myriads  of  horse,  was  not  master 
of  a  sinrie  galley.  The  two  passages  of  the  Bosphoros 
and  HeUespont,  of  Constantmople  and  Gallipoli,  were 
possessed,  the  one  by  the  Christians,  the  other  bj  the 
Turks.    On  this  great  occasion  they  foKot  the  difle- 
rence  of  religion,  to  act  with  union  and  firmneas  In 
the  common  cause :  the  double  straits  were  guarded 
with  ships  and  fortifications;  and  they  sepaimtely 
withheld  the  transports,  which  Timour  aemanded  of 
either  nation,  under  the  pretence  of  attacking  their 
enemy.     At  the  same  time  they  soothed  his  pride 
with  tributary  gifts  and  suppliant  embassies,  and 
prudently  tempted  him  to  retreat  with  the  honours  of 
victory.    Soliman,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  implored  his 
clemency  for  his  father  and  himself;  accepted,  by  a 
red  patent,  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of^  Romania, 
which  he  already  held  by  the  sword ;  and  reiterated 
his  ardent  wish,  of  casting  himself  in  person  at  the 
feet  of  the  king  of  the  world.    The  Greek  emperor 
(either  John  or  Manuel)  submitted  to  pay  the  same 
tribute  which  he  had  stipulated  with  the  Turkish 
sultan,  and  ratified  the  treaty  by  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
from  which  he  could  absolve  his  conscience  so  icon  as 
the  Mogul  arms  had  retired  from  Anatolia.    But  the 
fears  and  fancy  of  nations  ascribed  to  the  ambitious 
Tamerlane  a  new  design  of  vast  and  romantic  com- 
pass— a  design  of  subduing  Egypt  and  Africa,  march- 
ing from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  entering 
Europe   by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  after  im- 
posing his  yoke  on  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom,  of 
returning  home  by  the  deserts  of  Russia  and  Tartaiy. 
This  remote  and  perhaps  imaginary  danger  was  avoted 
by  the  submission  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt ;  the  honours 
of  the  prayer  and  the  coin  attested  at  Cairo  tiie  su- 
premacy of  Timour ;  and  a  rare  gift  of  a  giraSe^  or 
camelOpard,  and  nine  ostriches,  represented  at  Sama^ 
cand  the  tribute  of  the  African  world.    Our  imagiBa* 
tion  is  not  leas  astonished  by  the  portrait  of  a  M<^ 
who,  in  his  camp  before  Smyrna,  meditates  and  in- 
most accomplishes  the  invasion  of  the  Chinese  empira 
Timour  was  ur;^ed  to  this  enterprise  by  national 
honour  and  religious  zeaL   The  torrents  which  he  had 
shed  of  Mussulman  blood  could  be  expiated  only  liy 
an  equal  destruction  of  the  infidels ;  and  as  he  now 
stood  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  he  might  best  iecure 
his  glorious  entrance  by  demolishing  the  idols  of  duna, 
founding  mosques  in  every  city,  and  establishing  the 
profession  of  faith  in  one  God  and  his  prophet  !!»• 
homet.    The  recent  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Zingis 
was  an  insult  on  the  Mogul  name ;  and  the  disofdsn 
of  the  empire  afforded  the  fairest  opportunity  for  re- 
venge.    The  illustrious  Hongvou,   founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  Ming,  died  four  years  before  the  battk  of 
Angora ;  and  his  grandson,  a  weak  and  unfortunate 
youth,  was  burnt  in  his  palace,  after  a  million  of 
Chinese  had  perished  in  the  civil  war.    Before  he 
evacuated  Anatolia,  Timour  despatched  beyond  the 
Sihoon  a  numerous  army,  or  rather  colony,  of  his  old 
and  new  subjects,  to  open  the  road,  to  subdue  the 
pagan  Calmucks  and  Mungals,  and  to  found  cities 
and  magazines  in  the  desert ;  and  by  Uie  diligenos  of 
his  lieutenant,  he  soon  received  a  perfect  map  and 
description  of  the  unknown  regions,  from  the  souite 
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of  the  Irtish  to  the  wall  of  China.  During  these  pre- 
parations, the  em]>eror  achieyed  the  final  conquest  of 
Georgia,  passed  the  winter  on  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes,  appeased  the  troubles  of  Persia,  and  slowly 
returned  to  his  capital,  after  a  campaign  of  four  jears 
and  nine  months. 

On  the  throne  of  Samarcand,  he  displayed  in  a 
short  repose  his  magnificence  and  power ;  listened  to 
the  complaints  of  the  people,  distributed  a  ju8t  mea- 
sure of  rewards  and  punishments,  employed  his  riches 
in  the  architecture  of  palaces  and  temples,  and  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  India, 
Tartary,  Russia,  and  Spain,  the  last  of  whom  pre- 
sented a  suit  of  tapestry  which  eclipsed  the  pencil  of 
the  oriental  artists.    The  marriage  of  six  of  the  em- 
peror's grandsons  was  esteemed  an  act  of  religion  as 
well  as  of  paternal  tenderness  ;  and  the  pomp  of  the 
ancient  caUphs  was  rcvired  in  their  nuptials.    They 
were  celebrated  in  the  gardens  of  Canighul,  decorated 
with  innumerable  tents  and  pavilions,  which  displayed 
the  luxury  of  a  great  city  and  the  spoils  of  a  victo- 
rioos  camp.    Whole  forests  were  cut  down  to  supply 
fuel  for  the  kitchens ;  the  plain  was  spread  with  pvra- 
mids  of  meat  and  vases  of  every  liquor,  to  which 
thousands  of  guests  were  courtcounly  invited  ;  the 
oiders  of  the  state,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were 
marshalled  at  the  royal  banquet ;  nor  were  the  am- 
bassadors of  Europe  (says  tlie  haughty  Persian)  ex- 
cluded finom  the  feast ;  since  even  the  ctuses,  the 
imallest  of  fish,  find  their  place  in  the  ocean.    The 
public  joy  was  testified  by  illuminations  and  mas- 
querades ;  the  trades  of  Samarcand  passed  in  review ; 
and  every  trade  was  emulous  to  execute  some  quaint 
device,  some  marvellous  pageant,  with  the  materials 
of  their  peculiar  art.    After  the  marriage-contracts 
had  been  ratified  by  the  cadhis,  the  bridegrooms  and 
their  brides  retired  to  the  nuptial  charnbers ;  nine 
timet,  according  to  the  Asiatic  fashion,  they  were 
dressed  and  undressed ;  and  at  each  change  of  apparel, 
pearls  and  rubies  were  showered  on  their  heads,  and 
contemptuously  abandoned  to  their  attendants.    A 
general  indulgence  was  proclaimed;  every  law  was 
relaxed,  every  pleasure  was  allowed ;  the  people  were 
free,  the  sovereign  was  idle ;  and  the  historian  of 
Timour  may  remark,  that,  after  devoting  fifty  years 
to  the  attainment  of  empire,  the  only  happy  period 
of  his  life  was  the  two  months  in  which  he  ceased  to 
exercise  his  power.    But  he  was  soon  awakened  to 
the  caret  of  government  and  war.     The  standard 
was  unfurled  for  the  invasion  of  China;  the  emirs 
made  their  report  of  two  himdred  thousand,  the  seloct 
and  veteran  soldiers  of  Iran  and  Touran  ;  their  bag- 
gage uid  provisions  were  transported  by  five  hundred 
great  wagons,  and  an  immense  train  of  homes  and 
camels;  and  the  troops  might  prepare  for  a  long 
abeenoe,  since  more  than  six  months  were  employed 
in  the  tranquil  journey  of  a  caravan  from  Samarcand 
to  Pekin.   Neither  age  nor  the  severity  of  the  winter 
could  retard  the  impatience  of  Tiraour ;  ho  mounted 
on  horseback,  passed  the  Sihoon  on  the  ice,  marched 
Berenty-eix  parasangs  f  three  hundred  miles)  from  his 
capital,  and  pitched  his  last  camp  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Otrar,  where  he  was  expected  by  the  angel  of 
death.    Fatigue,  and  the  indiscreet  use  of  iced  water, 
aceelcimted  Uie  progress  of  his  fever;  and  the  con- 
queror of  Asia  expired  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age,  thirty-five  years  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne 
<n  Tagifai     His  designs  were  lost ;  his  armies  were 
disbanded;  China  was  saved;   and  fourteen  years 
after  hie  decease,  the  most  powerful  of  his  children 
sent  an  embassy  of  friendship  and  commerce  to  the 
court  of  Pekin. 

The  fiune  of  Timour  has  pervaded  the  east  and 
weet ;  his  posterity  is  still  invested  with  the  imperial 
title ;  and  the  admiration  of  his  subjects,  who  revered 
him  almost  as  a  deitj,  may  be  justified  in  some  de- 


gree by  the  praise  or  confession  of  his  bitterest  enemies. 
Although  he  was  lame  of  a  hand  and  foot,  his  form 
and  stature  were  not  unworthy  of  his  rank ;  and  his 
vigorous  health,  so  essential  to  himself  and  to  the 
world,  was  corroborated  by  temperance  and  exercise. 
In  his  familiar  discourse  he  was  grave  and  modest, 
and  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Arabic  language,  he 
spoke  with  fluency  and  elecance  the  Persian  and 
Turkish  idioms.    It  was  his  delight  to  converse  with 
the  learned  on  topics  of  history  and  science ;  and  the 
amusement  of  his  leisure  hours  was  the  game  of  chess, 
which  he  improved  or  corrupted  with  new  refinements. 
In  his  religion  he  was  a  zealous,  though  not  perhaps 
an  orthodox,  Musiiulman ;  but  his  sound  understand- 
ing may  tempt  us  to  believe  that  a  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  omens  and  prophesies,  for  saints  and  astro- 
logers, was  only  affected  as  an  instrument  of  policy. 
In  the  government  of  a  vast  empire  he  stood  alone 
and  absolute,  without  a  n^bel  to  oppose  his  power,  a 
favourite  to  seduce  his  affections,  or  a  minister  to 
mislead  his  judgment.     It  was  his  firmest  maxim, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  the  word  of 
the  prince  should  never  be  disputed  or  recalled ;  but 
his  foes  have  maliciously  observed,  that  the  commands 
of  anger  and  destruction  were  more  strictly  executed 
than  those  of  beneficence  and  favour.    His  sons  and 
grandsons,  of  whom  Timour  left  six-and-thirty  at  his 
decease,  were  his  first  and  most  submissive  subjects ; 
and  whenever  they  deviated  from  their  duty,  they 
were  corrected,  according  to  the  laws  of  Zingis,  with 
the  bostonnade,  and  afterwards  restored  to  honour  and 
command.    Perhaps  his  heart  was  not  devoid  of  the 
social  virtues ;  perhaps  he  was  not  incapable  of  loving 
his  friends  and  pardoning  his  enemies ;  but  the  rules 
of  morality  are  founded  on  the  public  interest ;  and 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  applaud  the  wisdom  of  a 
monarch  for  the  liberality  by  which  he  is  not  im- 
{Mverishcd,    and    for  the   justice    by  which  he    is 
strengthened  and  enriched.    To  maintain  the  har- 
mony of  authority  and   obedience,  to  chastise  the 
proud,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  reward  the  deserving, 
to  banish  vice  and  idleness  from  his  dominions,  to 
secure  the  traveller  and  merchant,  to  restrain  the 
depredations  of  the  soldier,  to  cherish  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman,  to  encourage  industry  and  learning, 
and,  by  an  equal  and  moderate  assessment,  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  without  increasing  the  taxes,  are 
indeed  the  duties  of  a  prince ;  but,  in  the  discharge 
of  these  duties,  he  finds  an  ample  and  immediate  re- 
compense.    Timour  might  l>oast  that,  at  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  Asia  was  the  ])rey  of  anarchy  and 
rapine,  whilst  under  his  prosperr>as  monarchy  a  child, 
fearless  and  unhurt,  might  carry  a  purse  of  gold  from 
the  east  to  the  west.    Such  was  his  confidence  of 
merit,    that    from    this  reformation  he  derived  an 
excuse  for  his  victories,  and  a  title  to   universal 
dominion.      The   four    following    observations    will 
serve  to  appreciate  his  claim  to  the  public  gratitude ; 
and  perhaps  we  shall  conclude,  that  the  Mogul  em- 
peror was  rather  the  scourge  than  the  benefactor  of 
mankind.      1.  If  some  partial  disorders,  some  local 
oppressions,  were  healed  by  the  sword  of  Timour,  the 
remedy  was  far  more  pernicious  than  the  disease.     By 
their  rapine,  erueltv,  and  discord,  the  petty  tyrants 
of  Persia  might  afilict  their  subjects;    but    whole 
nations  were  crushed  under  the  footsteps  of  the  re- 
former.    The  ground  which  had  been  occupied  by 
flourishing  cities  was  often  marked  by  his  abominable 
trophies — by  columns  or  p\Tamids  of  human  heads. 
Astracan,  Carizme,  Delhi,  Ispahan,  Bagdad,  Aleppo, 
Damascus,  Boursa,  Smyrna,  and  a  thousand  others, 
were  sacked,  or  burned,  or  utterly  destroyed  in  his 
presence,  and  by  his  troops ;  and  perhaps  his  con- 
science would  have  been  startled  if  a  priest  or  philo- 
sopher had  dared  to  number  the  millions  of  victims 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
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and  order.  2.  His  most  destructive  wan  were  rather 
inroads  than  conquests.  He  invaded  Turkestan, 
Kipzak,  Russia,  Hindostan,  Syria,  Anatolia,  Armenia, 
and  Georgia,  without  a  hope  or  a  desire  of  preserv- 
ing those  distant  provinces.  From  thence  he  departed 
laden  with  spoil;  but  he  left  behind  him  neither 
troops  to  awe  the  contumacious,  nor  magistrates  to 
protect  the  obedient  natives.  When  he  had  broken 
the  fabric  of  their  ancient  government,  he  abandoned 
them  to  the  evils  which  his  invasion  had  aggravated 
or  caused ;  nor  were  these  evils  compensated  by  any 
present  or  possible  benefits.  3.  The  kingdoms  of 
Transoxiana  and  Persia  were  the  proper  field  which 
he  laboured  to  cultivate  and  adoni,  as  the  perpetual 
inheritance  of  his  family.  But  his  peaceful  labours 
were  often  interrupted,  and  sometimes  blasted,  by  the 
absence  of  tho  conqueror.  Wliile  he  triumphed  on 
the  Volga  or  the  Ganges,  his  servants,  and  even  his 
sons,  forgot  their  master  and  their  duty.  The  public 
and  private  injuries  were  poorly  redressed  by  the 
tardy  rigour  of  inquiiy  and  punishment ;  and  we  must 
be  content  to  praise  the  institutions  of  Timour  as  the 
specious  idea  of  a  perfect  monarchy.  4.  Whatsoever 
might  be  the  blessines  of  his  administration,  they 
evaporated  with  his  life.  To  reign,  rather  than  to 
govern,  was  the  ambition  of  his  children  and  grand- 
children, the  enemies  of  each  other  and  of  the  i>eople. 
A  fragment  of  the  empire  was  upheld  with  some  glory 
by  Sharokh,  his  youngest  son ;  but  after  his  decease, 
the  scene  was  again  involved  in  darkness  and  blood ; 
and  before*  the  end  of  a  century,  Transoxiana  and 
Persia  were  trampled  by  the  Uzbecks  from  the  north, 
and  the  Turkmans  of  the  black  and  white  sheep.  The 
race  of  Timour  would  have  been  extinct,  if  a  hero, 
his  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree,  had  not  fled  before 
the  Uzbek  arms  to  the  conquest  of  Hindostan.  His 
successors  (the  ereat  Moguls)  extended  their  sway 
from  the  moun  tarns  of  Cashmir  to  Cape  Comorin,  and 
^m  Candahar  to  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  Since  the  reign 
of  Auningzebe,  their  empire  has  been  dissolved  ;  their 
treasures  of  Delhi  have  been  rifled  by  a  Persian 
robber;  and  the  richest  of  their  kingdoms  is  now 
possessed  by  a  company  of  Christian  merchants,  of  a 
remote  island  in  the  northern  ocean. 

llnvetUion  and  Use  of  Qunpowder.] 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  tho  Greek  empire 
and  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  would  have  been  some 
more  powerful  weapon,  some  discovery  in  the  art  of 
war,  that  should  give  them  a  decisive  superiority  over 
their  Turkish  foes.  Such  a  weapon  was  in  their 
hands ;  such  a  discovery  had  been  made  in  the  criti- 
cal moment  of  their  fate.  The  chemists  of  China  or 
Europe  had  found,  by  casuivl  or  elaborate  experiments, 
that  a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal, 
produces,  with  a  spark  of  fire,  a  tremendous  explosion. 
It  was  soon  observed,  that  if  the  expansive  force  were 
compressed  in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron 
might  be  expelled  with  irresistible  and  destructive 
velocity.  The  precise  era  of  the  invention  and  appli- 
cation of  gunpowder  is  involved  in  doubtful  traditions 
and  equivocal  language ;  yet  we  may  clearly  discern 
that  it  was  known  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  same,  the  use 
of  artillery  in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and  land,  was 
familiar  to  the  states  of  Genuany,  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  England.  The  priority  of  nations  is  of 
small  account ;  none  could  derive  any  exclusive  bene- 
fit from  their  preWous  or  superior  knowledge ;  and  in 
tho  common  improvement,  they  stood  on  the  same 
level  of  relative  power  and  military  science.  Nor  was 
it  possible  to  circumscribe  the  secret  within  the  pale 
of  the  church ;  it  was  disclosed  to  the  Turks  by  the 
treachery  of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy  of  rivals ; 
and  the  sultMis  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to 
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reward,  the  talents  of  a  Christian  enrineer.  The 
Genoese,  who  transported  Amurath  into  Europe,  mnit 
be  accused  as  his  preceptors ;  and  it  was  proMblj  by 
their  hands  that  his  cannon  was  cast  and  directed  at 
the  siege  of  Constantinople.  The  first  attempt  was 
indeed  unsuccessful;  but  in  the  general  wainze  of 
the  age,  the  advantage  was  on  their  side  who  neie 
most  commonly  the  assailants ;  for  a  while  the  pro- 
portion  of  the  attack  and  defence  was  suspended ;  and 
this  thundering  artillery  was  pointed  against  the  villi 
and  towers  which  had  been  erected  only  to  ledst  the 
less  potent  engines  of  antiquity.  By  the  Venetiaiia, 
the  use  of  gunpowder  was  communicated  witheat 
reproach  to  the  sultans  of  Egypt  and  Persia^  their 
allies  against  the  Ottoman  power ;  the  secret  was  toon 
propagated  to  the  extremities  of  Asia ;  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  European  was  confined  to  his  easy  vic- 
tories over  the  savages  of  the  new  world.  If  we  con- 
trast the  rapid  progress  of  this  mischievous  discovery 
with  the  slow  and  laborious  advances  of  reason,  scienoe, 
and  the  arts  of  peace,  a  philosopher,  according  to  his 
temper,  will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  mauind. 

[Letter  of  Gibbon  to  Mr»  Porten — Account  of  IdM  Moie 
of  Life  at  LavMinne,'] 

December  fj,  WH. 

The  unfortunate  are  loud  and  loquacious  in .  their 
complaints,  but  real  happiness  is  content  with  its  own 
silent  enjoyment ;  and  if  that  happiness  is  of  a  quiet 
imiform  kind,  we  suffer  days  and  vreeks  to  eu^ 
without  communicating  our  sensations  to  a  distant 
friend.  By  you,  therefore,  whose  temper  and  unde^ 
standing  have  extracted  from  human  life,  cm  eveij 
occasion,  the  best  and  most  comfortable  ingredientii 
my  silence  will  always  be  interpreted  as  an  evidenoi 
of  content,  and  you  would  only  be  alarmed  (the  danger 
is  not  at  hand)  by  tho  too  frequent  repetition  of  my 
letters.  Perhaps  I  should  have  continued  to  slumber, 
I  don't  know  how  long,  had  I  not  been  awakened  bj 
the  anxiety  which  you  express  in  your  last  lett^.  *  * 

From  this  base  subject  I  descend  to  one  which  more 
seriously  and  strongly  engages  your  thoughts — the 
consideration  of  my  health  and  happiness.  And  yoa 
will  give  me  credit  when  I  assure  you,  with  sinoeritj, 
that  I  have  not  repented  a  single  moment  of  the  step 
which  I  have  taken,  and  that  I  only  regret  the  nol 
having  executed  the  same  design  two,  or  five,  ot  even 
ten  years  ago.  By  this  time  I  might  have  retained 
independent  and  rich  to  my  native  country ;  I  shooki 
have  escaped  many  disagreeable  events  that  have 
happened  in  the  meanwhile,  and  I  should  have  avoided 
the  parliamentary  life,  which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  neither  suitable  to  my  temper  nor  condudve  to 
my  fortune.  In  speaking  of  the  happiness  whidi  I 
enjoy,  you  will  agree  with  me  in  giving  the  preference 
to  a  sincere  and  sensible  friend ;  and  though  yoo 
cannot  discern  the  full  extent  of  his  merit,  you  will 
easily  believe  that  Deyverdun  is  the  man.  PeriuiiN 
two  persons  so  perfectly  fitted  to  lire  together  were 
never  formed  by  nature  and  education.  We  have 
both  read  and  seen  a  great  variety  of  objects ;  the 
lights  and  shades  of  our  different  characters  are  hap- 
pily blended ;  and  a  friendship  of  thirty  years  htf 
taught  us  to  enjoy  our  mutual  advanti^et,  and  to 
support  our  unavoidable  imperfections.  In  love  and 
marriage  some  harsh  sounds  will  sometimes  intempt 
the  hannony,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  like  ott 
neighbours,  we  must  expect  some  disagreeable  mo* 
ments ;  but  confidence  and  freedom  are  the  two  pilltfi 
of  our  union,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  building 
be  not  solid  and  comfortable.  *  *  In  this  aeaeea 
I  rise  (not  at  four  in  the  morning,  but)  a  little  be^ 
eight ;  at  nine  I  am  called  from  my  studv  to  breik- 
fast,  which  I  always  perform  alone,  in  the  En^iih 
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emotioiit  wkidk  thtj  excite  wo  loft  and  tender.  Thej 
dmr  off  tile  mind  from  the  huny  of  businen  and  in- 
tanet ;  <^eriah  reflection ;  difpoee  to  tnuiquillity ;  and 
pjroduoe  an  agreeable  melancholy,  which,  of  all  dispo- 
aitione  of  the  mind,  ia  the  beet  suited  to  loye  and 
friendihip.  In  the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste 
IS  &Toiurable  to  lore  Mid  friendship,  by  confining  our 
choiee  to  few  people,  and  making  us  indifferent  to  the 
company  and  conTersation  of  the  greater  part  of  men. 
Yoa  will  seldom  find  that  mere  men  of  the  world, 
whaterer  strong  sense  they  may  be  endowed  with,  are 
xmj  nice  in  dutinguishing  characters,  or  in  marking 
those  insensible  differences  and  gradations  which  make 
one  man  preferable  to  another.  Any  one  that  has 
competent  sense  is  sufilicient  for  their  entertain- 
ment :  they  talk  to  him  of  their  pleasure  and  affairs 
with  the  same  frankness  that  they  would  to  another  ; 
and  finding  many  who  are  fit  to  supply  his  place,  they 
never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in  his  absence.  Dut, 
to  make  use  of  the  silusion  of  a  celebrated  French 
author,  the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  or 
watch  where  the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient 
to  tell  the  hours,  but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can 
point  oat  the  minutes  and  seconds^  and  distinguish 
the  smallest  differences  of  time.  One  that  has  well 
diffested  his  knowledge,  both  of  books  and  men,  has 
U£le  enjoyment  but  m  the  company  of  a  few  select 
ffwnpanions.  He  feels  too  sensibly  how  much  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  notions  which  he  has 
entertained;  and  his  affections  being  thus  confined 
within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them 
farther  than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undistin- 
laiahed.  The  gueiky  and  frolic  of  a  bottle  companion 
improves  with  nim  into  a  solid  friendship ;  and  the 
ardoori  of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an  elegant 
pasuon. 

[On  Simplicity  <md  lUjinemeiU.I 
[From  the  lame.] 

It  is  a  certain  rule  that  wit  and  passion  are  entirely 
inoompatihle.  When  the  aflections  are  moved,  there 
is  no  place  for  the  imagination.  The  mind  of  man 
beins  naturally  limited,  it  is  impossible  that  all  its 
fibeoliias  can  operate  at  once ;  and  the  more  any  one 
pedominates,  the  less  room  is  there  for  the  others  to 
exert  their  vigour.  For  this  reason  a  greater  degree 
of  simplicity  is  required  in  all  compositions  where 
men,  and  actions,  and  passions  are  painted,  than  in 
lach  WB  consist  of  reflections  and  observations.  And, 
u  the  fcrmer  species  of  writing  is  the  more  engaging 
Md  beaatiful,  one  may  safely,  upon  this  account,  give 
Um  p^rference  to  the  eitreme  of  simplicity  above  that 
of  refinement. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  those  compositions 
which  we  lead  the  oflenest,  and  which  every  man  of 
tiste  has  got  by  heart,  have  the  recommendation  of 
nmplicity^and  have  nothing  surprising  in  the  thought 
vha  (Uvetted  of  that  elegance  of  expression  and  har- 
Kwny  of  numbers  with  which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit 
of  the  ocMnposition  lie  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike 
^  fiiit ;  but  the  mind  anticipates  the  thought  in  the 
i^otrnd  perusal,  and  is  no  longer  affected  by  it.  When 
'  read  an  epigram  of  Martial,  the  first  line  recalls  the 
whole ;  and  i  have  no  pleasure  in  repeating  to  myself 
wUt  I  know  already.  But  each  line,  each  woid  in 
OrtoOos,  has  its  merit ;  and  I  am  never  tired  with  the 
pemsal  of  him.  It  is  suflicient  to  run  over  Cowley 
Qitoe ;  bat  Pamell,  afier  the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh 
M  the  first.  Besides,  it  is  with  books  as  with  women, 
where  a  certain  plainness  of  manner  and  of  dress  is 
moie  engaeinc  than  that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and 
tniaiel,  mich  may  daszle  the  eye  but  reaches  not  the 
tifoctioof.  Terence  is  a  modest  and  bashful  beauty, 
to  whom  we  grant  everything,  because  he  assumes 


nothing ;  and  whose  purity  and  nature  make  a  durable 
though  not  a  violent  impression  on  us, 

[EttimaU  of  tht  EffBcU  of  Luxwry,'] 
[From  the  same] 

Since  luxury  may  be  considered  either  as  innocent 
or  blameable,  one  may  be  surprised  at  those  prepos- 
terous opinions  which  have  been  entertained  concern- 
ing it;  while  men  of  libertine  principles  bestow  praises 
even  on  vicious  luxury,  and  represent  it  as  highly 
advantageous  to  society;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
of  scvei-e  morals  blame  even  the  most  innocent  luxury, 
and  represent  it  as  the  source  of  all  the  corruptions, 
disorders,  and  factions  incident 'to  civil  government. 
We  shall  here  endeavour  to  correct  boUi  Uiese  ex- 
tremes, by  proving,  first,  that  the  ages  of  refinement  are 
both  the  happiest  and  most  virtuous  ;  secondly,  that 
wherever  luxunr  ceases  to  be  innocent,  it  also  ceases 
to  be  beneficial ;  and  when  carried  a  degree  too  far, 
is  a  (quality  pernicious,  though  perhaps  not  the  most 
pernicious,  to  political  society. 

To  prove  the  first  point,  we  need  but  consider  the 
effects  of  refinement  both  on  private  and  on  public 
life.  Human  happiness,  according  to  the  most  re- 
ceived notions,  seems  to  consist  in  three  ingredients ; 
action,  pleasure,  and  indolence.  And  though  these 
ingredients  ought  to  be  mixed  in  different  proportions, 
according  to  the  particular  disposition  of  the  person, 
yet  no  one  ingredient  can  be  entirely  wanting  without 
destroying  in  some  measure  the  relish  of  the  whole 
composition.  Indolence  or  repose,  indeed,  seems  not 
of  itself  to  contribute  much  to  our  enjoyment,  but, 
like  sleep,  is  requisite  as  an  indulgence  to  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  which  cannot  support  an  unin- 
terrupted course  of  business  or  pleasure.  That  quick 
march  of  the  spirits  which  takes  a  man  from  himself, 
and  chiefly  gives  satisfaction,  does  in  the  end  exhaust 
the  mind,  and  requires  some  intervals  of  repose,  which, 
though  agreeable  for  a  moment,  yet,  if  prolonged, 
beget  a  languor  and  lethargy  that  destroy  all  enjoy- 
ment. Education,  custom,  and  example,  have  a 
mighty  influence  in  turning  the  mind  to  anv  of  these 
pursuits;  and  it  must  be  owned  that,  where  they 
promote  a  relish  for  action  and  pleasure,  they  are  so 
far  favourable  to  human  happiness.  In  times  when  in- 
dustry and  the  arts  flourish,  men  are  kept  in  perpetual 
occupation,  and  enjoy  as  their  reward  the  occupation 
itself,  as  well  as  those  pleasures  which  are  the  fruit  of 
their  labour.  The  mind  acquires  new  vigour,  en- 
larges its  powers  and  faculties,  and,  by  an  assiduity 
in  honest  industry,  both  satisfies  its  natural  appetites 
and  prevents  the  growth  of  unnatural  ones,  which 
commonly  spring  up  when  nourished  by  ease  and 
idleness.  Banish  those  arts  from  society,  you  deprive 
men  both  of  action  and  of  pleasure;  and  leaving 
nothing  but  indolence  in  their  place,  you  even  destroy 
the  relish  of  indolence,  which  never  is  agreeable  but 
when  it  succeeds  to  labour,  and  recruits  the  spirits 
exhausted  by  too  much  implication  and  fatigue. 

Another  advantage  of  industry  and  of  r^nements 
in  the  mechanical  arts  is,  that  they  commonly  produce 
some  refinements  in  the  liberal;  nor  can  one  be  carried 
to  perfection  without  being  accompanied  in  some 
degree  with  the  other.  The  same  age  which  produces 
great  philosophers  and  politicians,  renowned  geAorais 
and  poets,  usually  abounds  with  skilful  weaven  and 
ship-carpenten.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  that 
a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  will  be  brought  to  perfection 
in  a  nation  which  is  ignorant  of  astronomy,  or  where 
ethics  are  neglected.  The  spirit  of  the  age  affects  all 
the  arts,  and  the  minds  of  men  being  once  roused 
from  their  lethargy  and  put  into  a  fermentation,  torn 
themselves  on  all  sides,  and  carnr  improvements  into 
every  art  and  science.  Profound  ignorance  is  totally 
banished,  and  men  enjoy  the  privilege  of  rationi^ 
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creatures,  to  think  as  well  as  to  act,  to  caltirate  the 
pleasures  of  the  mind  as  well  as  those  of  tKe  body. 

The  more  these  refined  arts  adrance,  the  more 
sociable  men  become.  Nor  is  it  posnble,  that  when 
enriched  with  science,  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of  con- 
rersation,  they  should  be  contented  to  remain  in  soli- 
tude, or  live  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  that  distant 
manner  which  is  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarous 
nations.  They  flock  into  cities ;  love  to  receive  and 
communicate  knowledge ;  to  show  their  wit  or  their 
breeding;  their  taste  in  conyersation  or  living,  in 
clothes  or  furniture.  Curiosity  allures  the  wise; 
vanity  the  foolish;  and  pleasure  both.  Particular 
clubs  and  societies  are  evexywhere  formed;  both 
sexes  meet  in  an  eas^  and  sociable  manner ;  and  the 
tempers  of  men,  as  well  as  their  behaviour,  refine 
apace.  So  that,  beside  the  improvements  which  they 
receive  from  knowledge  and  the  liberal  arts,  it  is  im- 
possible but  they  must  feel  an  increase  of  humanity, 
from  the  very  habit  of  conversing  together,  and  con- 
tributing to  each  other's  pleasure  and  entertainment. 
Thus  industry,  knowledge,  and  humanity,  are  linked 
together  by  an  indissoluble  chain,  and  are  found,  from 
experience  as  well  as  reason,  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
more  polished,  and  what  are  commonly  denominated 
the  more  luxurious  ages. 

[After  some  farther  arguments]  Knowledge  in  the 
arts  of  government  naturally  b^ts  mildness  and 
moderation,  by  instructing  men  in  the  advantages  of 
humane  maxims  above  ngour  and  severity,  which 
drive  subjects  into  rebellion,  and  make  the  return  to 
submission  impracticable,  by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of 
pardon.  When  the  tempers  of  men  are  softened,  as 
well  as  their  knowledge  improved,  this  humanity 
appears  still  more  conspicuous,  and  is  the  chief  cha- 
racteristic which  distinguishes  a  civilised  age  from 
times  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Factions  are  then 
less  inveterate,  revolutions  less  tragical,  authority 
less  severe,  and  seditions  less  frequent.  Even  foreign 
wars  abate  of  their  cruelty;  and  after  the  field  of 
battle,  where  honour  and  interest  steel  men  against 
compassion  as  well  as  fear,  the  combatants  divest 
themselves  of  the  brute,  and  resume  the  man. 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  men,  by  losing  their  ferocity, 
will  lose  their  martial  spirit,  or  become  less  un- 
daunted and  vigorous  in  defence  of  their  country  or 
their  liberty.  The  arts  have  no  such  effect  in  ener- 
vating either  the  mind  or  body.  On  the  contrary, 
industry,  their  inseparable  attendant,  adds  new  force 
to  both.  And  if  anger,  which  is  said  to  be  the  whet- 
stone of  courage,  loses  somewhat  of  its  asperity  by 
politeness  and  refinement,  a  sense  of  honour,  which  is 
a  stronger,  more  constant,  and  more  governable  prin- 
ciple, acquires  fresh  vigour  by  that  elevation  of  genius 
which  arises  from  knowledge  and  a  good  education. 
Add  to  this,  that  courage  can  neither  have  any  dura- 
tion, nor  be  of  any  use,  when  not  a(x;omnanied  with 
discipline  and  martial  skill,  which  are  seldom  found 
among  a  barbarous  people.  The  ancients  remarked 
that  Datames  was  the  only  barbarian  that  ever  knew 
the  art  of  war.  And  Pyrrhus,  seeing  the  liomans 
marshal  their  army  with  some  art  and  skill,  said  with 
surprise.  These  barbarians  have  nothing  barbarous  in 
their  discipline !  It  is  observable  tlwt,  as  the  old 
Romans,  by  applying  themselves  solely  to  war,  were 
almost  the  only  uncivilised  people  that  ever  possessed 
military  discipline,  so  the  modem  Italians  are  the 
only  cifilised  people,  among  Europeans,  that  ever 
wanted  courage  and  a  martial  spirit.  Those  who 
would  ascribe  this  effeminacy  of  the  Italians  to 
their  luxury,  or  politeness,  or  application  to  the  arts, 
need  but  consider  the  French  and  English,  whose 
bravery  is  as  incontestable  as  their  love  for  the  arts 
and  their  assiduity  in  commerce.  The  Italian  his- 
torians give  us  a  more  satisfactory  r^tson  for  this 
degeneracy  of  their  countrymen.    They  show  us  how 


the  sword  was  dropped  at  once  by  all  the  Italian 
sovereigns ;  while  the  Venetian  aristocracy  was  jealova 
of  its  subjects,  the  Florentine  democracy  applied 
itself  entirely  to  commerce ;  Rome  was  covenrad  by 
priests,  and  Naples  by  women.  War  tben  became 
the  business  of  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  spared  one 
another,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  ooold 
engage  a  whole  day  in  what  thev  called  a  battle,  and 
return  at  night  to  their  camp  without  the  least  blood- 
shed. 

What  has  chiefly  induced  severe  moralists  to  de- 
claim against  refinement  in  the  arts,  is  the  example 
of  ancient  Rome,  which,  joining  to  its  poverty  and 
rusticity  virtue  and  public  spirit,  rose  to  sndi  a  sur- 
prising height  of  grandeur  and  liberty ;  but,  having 
learnt  from  its  conquered  provinces  the  Anaiie 
luxury,  fell  into  every  kind  of  corruption ;  wfaenee 
arose  sedition  and  civil  wars,  attended  at  last  with 
the  total  loss  of  liberty.  All  the  Latin  classics  whom 
we  peruse  in  our  infancy  are  full  of  these  sentiments, 
and  universally  ascribe  the  ruin  of  their  state  to  the 
arts  and  riches  imported  from  the  East;  inaomnch 
that  Sallust  represents  a  taste  for  paintins  as  a  vice, 
no  less  than  lewdness  and  drinking.  Ana  so  popular 
were  these  sentiments  during  the  latter  ages  m  the 
republic,  that  this  author  abounds  in  praises  of  iht 
old  rigid  Roman  virtue,  though  himself  the  most 
egregious  instance  of  modem  luxury  and  cormpiioD ; 
speaks  contemptuously  of  the  Grecian  eloquence^ 
though  the  most  elegant  writer  in  the  world ;  nay, 
employs  preposterous  digressions  and  declamations  to 
this  purpose,  though  a  model  of  taste  and  coneetoeas. 

But  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  these  writers 
mistook  the  cause  of  the  disorders  in  the  Romaa 
state,  and  ascribed  to  luxury^  and  the  arts  what  really 
proceeded  from  an  ill-modelled  government,  and  ths 
unlimited  extent  of  conquests.  Refinement  on  the 
pleasures  and  conveniences  of  life  has  no  natural 
tendency  to  beget  venality  and  corruption.  The 
value  which  all  men  put  upon  any  particular  plea* 
sure  depends  on  comparison  and  experience ;  nor  is  a 
porter  less  greedy  of  money  which  he  spends  on  badon 
and  brandy,  than  a  courtier  who  purchases  champagne 
and  ortolans.  Riches  are  valuable  at  all  times,  and 
to  all  men,  because  they  always  purchase  pleasmsi 
such  as  men  are  accustomed  to  and  desire :  nor  can 
anything  restrain  or  regulate  the  love  of  money  but 
a  sense  of  honour  and  virtue  ;  which,  if  it  be  not 
nearly  equal  at  all  times,  will  naturally  abound  most 
in  ages  of  knowledge  and  refinement.         *        * 

To  declaim  against  present  times,  and  magnily  the 
virtue  of  remote  ancestors,  is  a  propensity  ahnost  in- 
herent in  human  nature :  and  as  the  sentiments  sad 
opinions  of  civilised  ages  alone  are  transmitted  to 
posterity,  hence  it  is  that  we  meet  with  so  many 
severe  judgments  pronounced  against  luxury,  ana 
even  science ;  and  hence  it  is  that  at  present  we  girs 
so  ready  an  assent  to  them.  But  the  fallacy  is  OMily 
perceived  by  comparing  different  nations  that  are  con- 
temporaries ;  where  we  both  judge  more  impartiaUy» 
and  can  better  set  in  opposition  those  mannen  wiUi 
which  we  are  sufliciently  acquainted.  Treacher  and 
cruelty,  the  most  pernicious  and  most  odious  ci  all 
vices,  seem  peculiar  to  uncivilised  ages,  and  br  the 
refined  Greeks  and  Romans  were  ascribed  to  all  the 
barbarous  nations  which  surrounded  them.  They 
might  justly,  therefore,  havo  presumed  that  their  own 
ancestors,  so  highly  celebrated,  possessed  no  greater 
virtue,  and  were  as  much  inferior  to  their  posterity  in 
honour  and  humanity  as  in  taste  and  science.  As 
ancient  Frank  or  Saxon  may  be  highly  extolled :  bet 
I  believe  every  man  would  think  his  life  or  UnrtuBe 
much  less  secure  in  the  hands  of  a  Moor  or  Taiier 
than  those  of  a  French  or  English  gentlemen,  the 
rank  of  men  the  most  civilised  in  the  most  civilised 
nations. 
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We  come  now  (o  the  seooud  poeition  which  we  pro- 
poKd  to  UluBtimte,  to  wit,  that  m  innocent  luxuxy 
or  »  refinement  in  the  arts  and  conTeniences  of  life  is 
■dTantageonu  to  the  public,  so  wherever  luxury  ceases 
to  be  innocent,  it  also  ceases  to  be  beneficial ;  and 
when  carried  a  degree  farther,  begins  to  be  a  quality 
.  peniicious,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  pernicious,  to 

>  political  society. 

I     Let  us  consider  what  we  call  vicious  luxury.    No 
,  gntification,  however  sensual,  can  of  itself  be  esteemed 

>  moos.    A  gratification  is  only  vicious  when  it  en- 
I  puma  all  a  man's  expense,  and  leaves  no  ability  for 

nch  acts  of  dutv  and  generosity  as  are  required  by 
hii  situation  and  fortune.    Suppose  that  he  correct 

;  the  vice,  and  employ  part  of  his  expense  in  the  edu- 
ettion  of  his  children,  in  the  support  of  his  friends, 
ind  in  relieving  the  poor,  would  any  prejudice  result 
to  lodety  t  On  the  contrary,  the  same  consumption 
woold  arise;  and  that  labour  which  at  present  is 
employed  only  in  producing  a  slender  gratification  to 
OM  man,  would  relieve  the  necessitous,  and  bestow 
■tii£Miioin  on  hundreds.  The  same  care  and  toil  that 
nine  a  dixh  of  pease  at  Christmas,  would  give  bread 
to  a  whole  family  during  six  months.  To  say  that 
without  a  vicious  luxury  the  labour  would  not  have 
ben  employed  at  all,  is  only  to  say  that  there  is  some 
ether  defect  in  human  nature,  such  as  indolence, 
•elfishness,  inattention  to  others,  for  which  luxury 
ID  some  measure  prorides  a  remedy ;  as  one  poison 
nay  be  an  antidote  to  another.  But  virtue,  like 
vhoiesome  food,  is  better  than  poisons,  however  cor- 
reetsd. 

Suppoae  the  same  number  of  men  that  are  at  pre- 
mt  in  Great  Britain  with  the  same  soil  and  climate ; 
I  aek,  it  it  not  possible  for  them  to  be  happier,  by  the 
Boet  perfect  way  of  life  that  can  be  imagined,  and  by 
the  greatest  reformation  that  onmipotence  itself  could 
voik  in  their  temper  and  disposition  ?  To  assert  that 
they  cannot,  appears  evidently  ridiculous.  As  the 
Uid  is  able  to  maintain  more  than  all  its  present  in- 
habitants, thej  could  never,  m  such  a  Utopian  state, 
feel  any  other  ills  than  those  which  arise  from  bodily 
eifhiesB,  and  these  are  not  the  half  of  human  miseries. 
AU  other  ills  spring  from  some  vice,  either  in  our- 
mItw  er  others ;  and  even  many  of  our  diseases  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  origin.  Remove  the  vices,  and 
the  ills  follow.  You  must  only  take  care  to  remove 
•U  the  vieei.  If  you  remove  part,  you  may  render 
the  matter  worse.  By  banishing  vicious  luxury, 
vithoat  caring  sloth  and  an  indifference  to  others, 
joa  only  diminish  industry  in  the  state,  and  add  no- 
thing to  men's  charity  or  their  generosity.  Lot  us, 
therefore,  rest  contented  with  assertiiig  that  two  op- 
posite vices  in  a  state  may  be  more  advantageous  than 
either  of  them  alone ;  but  let  us  never  pronounce  Tic*c 
ui  iteelf  advantageous.  Is  it  not  very  inconsistent  for 
>a  aathor  to  assert  in  one  page  that  moral  distinctions 
tte  inventions  of  politicians  for  public  interest,  and 
in  the  next  pot^  maintain  that  vice  is  advantageous 
to  the  imbue  t  And  indeed  it  seems,  upon  any 
lyirtem  cSr  morality,  little  less  than  a  contradiction  in 
tcnis  to  talk  of  a  vice  which  is  in  general  beneficial 
to  society. 

I  thoBght  this  reasoning  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
*MBe  li^t  to  a  philosophical  question  which  has  \ieen 
Qidk  diipated  m  England.  I  call  it  a  philosophical 
<)MBtioii,  not  a  political  one ;  for  whatever  may  l)e 
the  oonsequence  of  snch  a  miraculous  transformation 
of  mankind  as  would  endow  them  with  every  species 
rf  Tirtoe,  and  firee  them  from  every  species  of  vice, 

,  thii  eoneems  not  the  magistrate  who  aims  only  at 

j  Poeiibilities.  He  cannot  cure  every  vice  by  substi- 
tatiag  a  Tirtae  in  its  place.    Very  oilen  he  can  only 

'  ^ire  one  vice  by  another,  and  in  that  case  he  oti^h't 
to  prefer  what  is  least  pernicious  to  society.  Luxuipr, 
*4ken  excessive,  is  the  source  of  many  ills,  but  is  in 


general  preferable  to  sloth  and  idleness,  which  would 
commonly  succeed  in  its  place,  and  are  more  hurtful 
both  to  private  persons  and  to  the  public.  When 
sloth  reigns,  a  mean  uncultivated  way  of  life  prevails 
amongst  iudiriduals,  without  society,  without  enjoy- 
ment. And  if  the  sovereign,  in  such  a  situation, 
demands  the  service  of  his  subjects,  the  labour  of  the 
state  sufiices  only  to  furnish  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
the  labourers,  and  can  afford  nothing  to  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  public  service. 

Of  the  MiddU  Station  of  Liff, 

The  moral  of  the  following  fable  will  easily  discover 
itself  without  my  explaining  it.  One  rivulet  meet- 
ing another,  with  whom  he  had  been  long  united  in 
strictest  amity,  with  noisy  haughtiness  and  disdain 
thus  bespoke  him: — *  What, brother!  still  in  the  same 
state !  Still  low  and  creeping !  Are  you  not  ashamed  j 
when  you  behold  me,  who,  though  lately  in  a  like  . 
condition  with  you,  am  now  become  a  great  river,  | 
and  shall  shortly  be  able  to  rival  the  Danube  or  the  i 
Rhine,  provided  those  friendly  rains  contiime  which  . 
have  favoured  my  banks,  but  neglected  yours  f  *  Very 
true,'  replies  the  humble  rivulet,  '  you  are  now,  in- 
deed, swollen  to  a  great  size ;  but  raethinks  you  are 
become  withal  somewhat  turbulent  and  muddy.  I 
am  contented  with  my  low  condition  and  my  purity.' 

Instead  of  commenting  upon  this  fable,  I  shall  take 
occasion  from  it  to  compare  the  different  stations  of 
life,  and  to  persuade  sucn  of  my  readers  as  are  placed 
in  the  middle  station  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  as  the 
most  eligible  of  all  others.  These  form  the  most 
numerous  rank  of  men  that  can  be  supposed  suscep* 
tible  of  philosophy,  and  therefore  all  discourses  of 
morality  ought  principally  to  be  addressed  to  them. 
The  great  are  too  much  immersed  in  pleasure,  and 
the  poor  too  much  occupied  in  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  to  hearken  to  the  calm  voice  of 
reason.  The  middle  station,  as  it  is  most  happy  in 
many  respects,  so  particularly  in  this,  that  a  man 

E laced  in  it  can,  with  the  greatest  leisure,  consider 
is  own  happiness,  and  reap  a  new  enjoyment,  from 
comparing  his  situation  with  that  of  persons  above  or 
below  him. 

Agur's  prayer  is  sufficiently  noted — *  Two  things 
have  I  required  of  thee ;  deny  me  them  not  before  I 
die:  remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies;  give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  con- 
venient for  lue,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say, 
who  is  the  Lord!  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and 
take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain.'  The  middle  sta- 
tion is  here  justly  recommended,  as  affording  the 
fullest  security  for  virtue ;  and  I  may  also  add,  that 
it  gives  opportunity  for  the  most  ample  exercise  of 
it,  and  furnishes  employment  for  every  good  quality 
which  we  con  possibly  be  possessed  of.  Those  who  tSe 
placed  among  the  lower  ranks  of  men  have  little  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  any  other  virtue  besides  those  of 
patience,  resignation,  industry,  and  integrity.  Those 
who  are  advance<l  into  the  higher  stations,  have  full 
eroplovment  for  their  generosity,  humanity,  affability, 
and  charity.  When  a  man  lies  betwixt  these  two 
extremes,  he  can  exert  the  former  virtues  towards  his 
superiors,  and  the  latter  towards  his  inferiors.  Every 
moral  quality  which  the  human  soul  is  susceptible 
of,  may  have  its  turn,  and  be  calle<l  up  to  action ; 
and  a  man  may,  after  this  maimer,  be  much  more 
certain  of  his  progress  in  virtue,  than  where  his  good 
qualities  lie  dormant  and  without  cmploym<qit. 

But  there  is  another  virtue  that  seems  principally 
to  lie  among  equals,  and  is,  for  that  reason,  chiefly 
calculated  for  the  middle  station  of  life.  This  virtue 
is  friendship.  I  believe  most  men  of  generous  tem- 
pers are  apt  to  envy  the  great,  when  they  consider  the 
large  opportunities  such  persons  have  of  doing  good 
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to  their  iiBllow-ereatares,  and  of  acqiuring  the  friend- 
■hip  and  eeteem  of  men  of  merit.  Thej  make  no 
adrances  in  vain,  and  are  not  obli^  to  associate 
with  those  whom  they  have  little  kmdness  for,  like 
people  of  inferior  stations,  who  are  subject  to  hare 
tiieir  proffers  of  friendship  rejected  eren  where  they 
would  be  most  fond  of  placing  their  affections.  But 
^ough  the  great  haye  more  facility  in  acquiring 
friendships,  they  cannot  be  so  certain  of  the  sincerity 
of  them  as  men  of  a  lower  rank,  since  the  favours 
they  bestow  may  acquire  them  flatteiy,  instead  of 
good  will  and  kindness.  It  has  been  very  judiciously 
remarked,  that  we  attach  ourselyes  more  by  the  ser- 
vices we  perform  than  by  those  we  receive,  and  that 
a  man  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  friends  by  obliging 
them  too  far.  I  should  therefore  choose  to  lie  in 
the  middle  way,  and  to  have  my  commerce  with  mv 
friend  varied  both  by  obligations  ^ven  and  received. 
I  have  too  much  pride  to  be  willing  that  all  the 
obligations  should  lie  on  my  side,  and  should  be 
afiraid  that,  if  they  all  lay  on  his,  he  would  also  have 
too  much  pride  to  be  entirely  easy  under  them,  or 
have  a  perfect  complacency  in  mj  company. 

We  may  also  remark  of  the  middle  station  of  life, 
that  it  is  more  favourable  to  the  acquiring  of  wisdom 
and  ability,  as  well  as  of  virtue,  and  that  a  man  so 
situate  has  a  better  chance  for  attaining  a  knowledge 
both  of  men  and  thiues,  than  those  of  a  more  elevated 
station.  He  enters  with  more  familiarity  into  human 
life,  and  everything  appears  in  its  natural  colours  be- 
fore him  :  he  has  more  leisure  to  form  observations  ; 
and  has,  besides,  the  motive  of  ambition  to  push  him 
on  in  his  attainments,  being  certain  that  he  can  never 
rise  to  any  distinction  or  eminence  in  the  world  with- 
out his  own  industry.  And  here  I  cannot  forbear 
communicating  a  remark,  which  may  appear  some- 
what extraordinary,  namelv,  that  it  is  wisely  ordained 
by  Providence  that  the  middle  station  should  be  the 
most  favourable  to  the  improving  our  natural  abilities, 
since  there  is  really  more  capacity  requisite  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  that  station,  than  is  requisite  to 
act  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life.  There  are  more 
natural  parts,  and  a  strong  genius  requisite  to  make 
a  good  lawyer  or  physiaan,  than  to  make  a  great 
monarch.  For,  let  us  take  any  race  or  succession  of 
kings,  where  birth  alone  gives  a  title  to  the  crown  ; 
the  English  kings,  for  instance,  who  have  not  been 
esteem^  the  most  shining  in  history.  From  the  Con- 
quest to  the  succession  of  his  present  majesty,  we  may 
reckon  twenty-eight  sovereigns,  omitting  those  who 
died  minors.  Of  these,  eight  are  esteemed  princes  of 
neat  capacity,  namely,  the  Conqueror,  Harry  II., 
Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  Hany  V.  and  VII.,  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  late  King  William.  Now,  I  believe 
every  one  will  allow,  that,  in  the  common  run  of 
mankind,  there  are  not  eight  out  of  twenty-eight 
who  are  fitted  by  nature  to  make  a  figure  either  on 
the  bench  or  at  the  bar.  Since  Charles  VII.,  ten 
monarchs  have  reigned  in  France,  omitting  Francis 
II.  Five  of  those  have  been  esteemed  princes  of 
capacity,  namely,  Louis  XL,  XII.,  and  XIV.,  Francis 
L,  and  Harry  IV.  In  short,  the  governing  of  man- 
kind well  requires  a  great  deal  of  virtue,  justice,  and 
humanity,  but  not  a  surprising  capacity.  A  certain 
Pope,  whose  name  I  have  forgot,  ujied  to  say,  'Let  us 
divert  ourselves,  my  friends ;  the  world  governs  itself.' 
There  are,  indeed,  some  critical  times,  such  as  those 
in  which  Harry  IV.  lived,  that  call  for  the  utmost 
vigour ;  and  a  less  courage  and  capacity  than  what 
appeared  in  that  great  monarch  must  have  sunk  un- 
der the  weight.  But  such  circumstances  are  rare  ; 
and  even  then  fortune  does  at  least  one  half  of  the 
business. 

Since  the  common  professions,  such  as  law  or  phy- 
sic, reouire  equal,  if  not  superior  capacity,  to  what  are 
eierted  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life,  it  is  evident  that 


the  soul  must  be  made  of  still  a  finer  mould,  to  shine 
in  philosophy  or  poetry,  or  in  any  of  the  hi^er  parts 
of  learning.  Courage  and  resolution  are  diieflj  re- 
quisite in  a  commander,  justice  and  humanity  in  a 
statesman,  but  genius  and  cajpacity  in  a  scholar. 
Great  generals  and  great  politicians  are  found  in  all 
ages  and  countries  of  the  world,  and  frequently  start 
up  at  once,  even  amongst  the  greatest  barbarians. 
Sweden  was  sunk  in  ignorance  when  it  produced 
Gustavus  Ericson  and  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  Musoovy 
when  the  Czar  appeared ;  and  perhaps  Carthage  when 
it  gave  birth  to  HannibaL  But  England  must  pass 
through  a  long  gradation  of  its  Spensers,  Johnsons, 
Wallers,  Drydens,  before  it  arise  at  an  Addison  or  a 
Pope.  A  happy  talent  for  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  is  a  kind  of  prodigy  among  men.  Nature 
must  afford  the  richest  genius  that  comes  from  her 
hands ;  education  and  example  must  cultivate  it  from 
the  earliest  infiincy;  and  industiy  must  concur  to 
cany  it  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  No  man  needs 
be  surprised  to  see  Kouli-Kan  among  the  Persia^  ; 
but  Homer,  in  so  early  an  age  among  the  Oredcs,  is 
certainly  matter  of  the  highest  wonder. 

A  man  cannot  show  a  genius  for  war  who  is  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  trusted  with  command ;  and  it  sel- 
dom happens,  in  any  state  or  kingdom,  that  several 
at  once  are  placed  in  that  situation.     How  many 
Marlboroughs  were  there  in  the  confederate  army,  who 
never  rose  so  much  as  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  f 
But  I  am  persuaded  there  has  been  but  one  Mil- 
ton in  England  within  these  hundred  years,  became 
c?eiy  one  may  exert  the  talents  of  poetey  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  them ;  and  no  one  could  exert  them  under 
greater  disadvantages  than  that  divine  poet.    If  no 
man  were  allowed  to  write  verses  but  the  person  who 
was  beforehand  named  to  be  laureate,  coidd  we  expect 
a  poet  in  ten  thousand  years  t 

Were  we  to  distinguish  the  ranks  of  men  by  their 
genius  and  capacity,  more  than  by  their  viitne  aod 
usefulness  to  the  public,  great  philosopher  would  oe^ 
tainly  challenge  tne  first  rank,  and  must  be  placed  si 
the  top  of  mankind.  So  rare  is  this  chumcter,  thsi 
perhaps  there  has  not  as  yet  been  above  two  in  the 
world  who  can  lay  a  just  claim  to  it.  At  least  Gali- 
leo and  Newton  seem  to  me  so  fitr  to  excel  all  the 
rest,  that  I  cannot  admit  any  other  into  the  same 
class  with  them. 

Great  poets  may  challenge  the  second  place ;  aod 
this  species  of  genius,  thougn  rare,  is  yet  much  more 
frequent  than  the  former.  Of  the  Greek  poets  that 
remain.  Homer  alone  seems  to  merit  this  character : 
of  the  Romans,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Lucretius :  of  the 
English,  Milton  and  Pope :  Comeille,  Racine,  Boileao, 
and  Volture  of  the  French :  and  Tasso  and  Arioifeo 
of  the  Italians. 

Great  orators  and  historians  are  perhaps  more  rsit 
than  great  poets ;  but  as  the  opportunities  for  exert- 
ing the  talents  requisite  for  eloquence,  or  acquiring 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  writing  history,  depend  in 
some  measure  upon  fortune,  we  cannot  jneiiooDoe 
these  productions  of  genius  to  be  more  extraoidinaiy 
than  the  former. 

I  should  now  return  from  this  digression,  and  skov 
that  the  middle  station  of  life  is  more  favouraUe  to 
happiness,  as  well  as  to  virtue  and  wisdom ;  but  as 
the  arguments  that  prove  this  seem  pretty  obviona,  I 
shall  here  forbear  insisting  on  them. 

The  Hartleian  theory  at  this  time  fband  ad- 
mirers and  followers  in  England.  Db  Datid  Hait- 
LET,  an  English  physician  (1705-1757),  haTing  im- 
bibed from  Locke  the  principles  of  lo^  and  meta- 
physics, and  from  a  hint  <n  Newtoa  tiie  dootrine 
that  there  were  vibrations  in  the  fubetanoe  of  the 
brain  that  might  throw  new  light  on  the  phcnooMM 
of  the  mind,  formed  a  ayatem  which  he  deielofed 
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origiiiil  pedonnaDoe,  which,  diflcarding  aU  arbitraiy 
rules  of  literary  criticiam  deriTed  from  authority, 
seeks  tor  a  proper  set  of  rules  in  the  fnndamenlal 
principlea  d  human  nature  itseH  Dugald  Stewart 
admits  this  to  be  the  first  systematic  attempt  to 
inyestigate  the  metaphysical  principles  of  the  fine 
arts. 

Lord  Karnes  had,  for  many  years,  kept  a  common- 
place book,  into  which  he  transcribed  all  anecdotes 
of  man,  in  his  rarions  nations  and  degrees  of  dTili- 
satiott,  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  reading, 
or  sppeared  in  the  ftigitive  publications  of  the  day. 
When  adTanoed  to  near  eighty  years  of  age,  he 
threw  these  together  in  a  work  entitled  ShetSkei  of 
the  Hitkwy  of  Man  (two  rols.,  4ta,  1773),  whict 
shows  hia  usual  ingenuity  and  acuteness,  and  pre- 
sents many  curious  disquisitions  on  society,  but  is 
materiaUy  reduced  in  value  by  the  absence  of  a 
proper  anthenticatton  to  many  of  the  statements 
presented  in  it  aa  illustrations.  A  Tolume,  entitied 
Look  Hintg  on  EdueaiUmf  published  in  1781,  and  in 
which  he  anticipates  some  of  the  doctrines  on  that 
subject  which  have  since  been  in  Togue,  completes 
the  list  of  his  philosophical  works. 

Lead  Kames  was  also  distinguished  as  an  amateur 
agriculturist  and  imptOTer  of  land,  and  some  opera- 
tions, derised  hj  him  for  clearing  away  a  superin- 
cumbent moss  from  bis  estate  by  means  of  water 
raised  from  a  neighbouring  riTer,  help  to  mark  the 
orif^nality  and  boldness  at  his  conceptions.  This 
taste  led  to  his  producing,  in  1777,  a  Totume  entitied 
The  Gexdaum  Farmer^  which  he  has  himself  suffi- 
ciently described  as  *  an  attempt  to  improve  agricul- 
ture hj  subjecting  it  to  the  test  of  rational  prin- 
dplea.' 

Lofd  Kames  was  a  man  of  commanding  aspect 
and  figure,  but  easy  and  familiar  manners.  He  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  eyery  private  company,  and  it 
was  remarked  of  him  that  no  subject  seemed  too 
great  or  too  frirolous  to  derive  lustre  from  his  re- 
marks upon  it.  The  teste  and  thought  of  his  philo- 
sophical works  have  now  placed  them  out  of  fashion, 
but  they  contain  many  views  and  reflections  firom 
wtdch  modem  inquirers  might  derive  advantage. 

[PUuntrti  qfthe  Bye  and  tie  Ear,} 

Tliat  nothing  external  is  perceived  till  first  it  make 
aa  impression  upon  the  organ  of  sense,  is  an  obserra- 
tiom  that  holds  equally  in  every  one  of  the  external 
senaes.  But  there  ub  a  difierence  as  to  our  knowledge 
of  that  impression ;  in  touching,  tasting,  and  smelling, 
we  aie  sensible  of  the  impression ;  that,  for  example, 
which  is  made  upon  the  hand  by  a  stone,  upon  the 
palsiie  by  an  apricot,  and  upon  the  nostrils  bv  a  rose. 
It  is  otherwise  in  seeing  and  hearings  for  1  am  not 
senaible  of  the  impression  made  upon  my  eye  when  I 
behold  a  tree,  nor  of  the'  impression  made  upon  my 
ear  when  I  listen  to  a  song.  That  difference  in  the 
maiWiiT  of  peroeiving  external  objects,  diitinguisheth 
rentaikably  hearing  and  seeing  fiom  the  other  senses ; 
and  I  am  readv  to  show  that  it  distinguisheth  still 
mors  icmaikably  the  feelings  of  the  former  from  thai 
of  the  latter ;  eveiy  feeling,  pleasant  or  painful,  must 
be  in  the  mind ;  and  yet,  beomse  in  tastmg,  touching, 
and  smdling,  we  are  sensible  of  the  impreision  made 
upon  the  oigan,  we  are  led  to  place  there  also  the 
pleasant  or  painful  feeling  caused  by  that  impression ; 
but,  with  respect  to  seeing  and  hearing,  being  insen- 
sible of  the  oiganic  impression,  we  are  not  misled  to 
aasign  a  wrong  place  to  the  pleasant  or  painful  feel- 
ings caused  hj  that  impression;  and  uierefore  we 
naturally  place  them  in  the  mind,  where  thev  really 
are ;  upon  that  aooonnt  they  are  conceived  to  be  more 
refined  and  spuitual  than  what  are  derired  from  tast- 


ing, touching,  and  smelling ;  for  the  latter  feelings, 
seeming  to  exist  externally  at  the  organ  of  sense,  are 
conceived  to  be  merely  corporeal. 

The  pleasures  o|  the  eye  and  the  ear  being  thus 
elevated  above  those  of  the  other  external  senses,  ac- 
quire so  much  dignity,  as  to  become  a  laudable  enter- 
tainment. Thev  are  not,  however,  set  on  a  level  with 
the  purely  intellectual,  being  no  less  inferior  in  dig- 
nity to  intellectual  pleasures,  than  superior  to'tiie 
ot)^;anic  or  corporeal :  they  indeed  resemble  the  latter, 
being,  like  them,  produced  by  external  objects ;  but 
they  also  reiemble  the  former,  beine,  like  tiiem,  pro- 
duced without  anv  sensible  organic  impression.  Their 
mixed  nature  ana  middle  pliM»  between  organic  and 
intellectual  pleasures  qualify  tiiem  to  associate  with 
both;  beauty  heightens  all  the  organic  feelings,  as 
well  as  the  intellectual ;  harmony,  though  it  aspires 
to  inflame  devotion,  disdains  not  to  improve  the  relish 
of  a  banquet. 

The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  other 
valuable  properties  beside  those  of  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion ;  being  sweet  and  moderately  ejuiiltfating,  tiiey 
are  in  their  tone  equally  distant  from  the  turbulence 
of  passion  and  the  languor  of  indolence ;  and  by  that 
tone  are  perfectly  well  qualified  not  only  to  revive 
the  spirits  when  sunk  by  sensual  gratification,  but  also 
to  relax  them  when  overstrained  in  any  violent  pur- 
suit. Here  is  a  remedy  provided  for  many  distresses ; 
and  to  be  convinced  of  its  salutary  effects,  it  will  be 
sufficient'  to  run  over  the  following  particulars.  Or- 
ganic pleasures  have  naturally  a  short  duration ;  when 
prolonged,  they  lose  their  reUsh ;  when  indulged  to 
excess,  they  bc^  satiety  and  disgust ;  and  to  restore 
a  proper  tone  S  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  happily 
contrived  than  the  exhilarating  pleasures  of  the  eye 
and  ear.  On  the  other  hand,  any  intense  exercise  of 
intellectual  powers  becomes  painful  by  overstraining 
the  mind ;  cessation  from  such  exercise  gives  not  in- 
stant relief ;  it  is  neoessaiy  that  the  void  m  filled  with 
some  amusement,  gentiy  relaxing  the  spirits :  oiganic 
pleasure,  which  hath  no  relish  but  while  we  are  in 
vigour,  is  ill  qualified  for  that  office ;  but  the  finer 
pleasures  of  sense,  which  occupy,  without  exhausting, 
the  mind,  are  finely  qualified  to  restore  its  usual  tone 
after  severe  applicstion  to  study  or  business,  as  well 
as  after  satiety  from  sensual  gratification. 

Our  fint  perceptions  are  of  external  objects,  and 
our  first  attachments  are  to  them.  Oiganic  pleasures 
take  the  lead ;  but  the  mind  gradual^  ripening,  re- 
lisheth  more  and  mo^  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  which  approach  the  purely  mental  without  ex- 
hausting the  spirits,  and  exceed  the  purely  sensual 
without  danger  of  satiety.  The  pleasures  of  the  eye 
and  ear  have  accordingly  a  natural  aptitude  to  draw 
us  from  the  immoderate  gratification  of  sensual  appe- 
tite ;  and  the  mind,  once  accustomed  to  enjoy  a  variety 
of  external  objects  without  bein^;  sensible  of  the  organic 
impression,  is  prepared  for  enjoying  internal  objects 
where  there  cannot  be  an  oiganie  impression.  Thus 
the  Author  of  nature^  by  qualifying  tne  human  mind 
for  a  succession  of  enjoyments  from  low  to  high,  leads 
it  by  gentle  steps  ttom  the  most  grovelling  ooiporeal 
pleasures,  for  which  only  it  is  fitted  in  the  beonning 
of  life,  to  those  refined  and  sublime  pleasures  uiat  are 
suited  to  its  maturity. 

But  we  are  not  bound  down  to  this  succession  by 
any  law  of  necessity :  the  God  of  nature  offers  it  to 
us  in  order  to  advance  our  happiness ;  and  it  ii  suffi- 
cient that  he  hath  enabled  us  to  carry  it  on  in  a 
natural  course.  Nor  has  he  made  our  task  either 
disagreeable  or  difficult :  on  the  contrary,  the  tranri- 
tion  ii  sweet  and  easy  fix>m  coxporeal  pleasures  to  the 
more  refined  pleasures  of  sense ;  and  no  less  so  from 
these  to  the  exalted  pleasures  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion. We  stand  therefore  engaged  in  honour  as  well 
as  interest,  to  second  the  purposes  of  nature  by  culti- 
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rating  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  car,  those  espe- 
ciallj  that  require  extraordinary  culture,  such  as 
arise  from  poetry,  painting;  sculpture,  music,  garden- 
ing, and  architecture.  TWs  especially  is  the  duty  of 
the  opulent,  who  have  leisure  to  improve  their  minds 
and  tneir  feelings.  The  fine  arts  are  contrived  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  disregarding  the  in- 
ferior senses.  A  taste  for  these  arts  is  a  plant  that 
grows  naturally  in  many  soils ;  but  without  culture, 
scarce  to  perfection  in  any  soil :  it  is  susceptible  of 
much  refinement,  and  is  by  proper  care  greatly  im- 
proved. In  this  respect  a  taste  in  the  fine  arts  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  moral  sense,  to  which  indeed 
it  is  nearly  allied :  both  of  them  discover  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong :  fashion,  temper,  and  education, 
have  an  influence  to  vitiate  both,  or  to  preserve  them 
pure  and  untainted:  neither  of  them  are  arbitrary 
nor  local,  being  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  govern- 
ed by  principles  common  to  all  men.  The  design  of 
the  present  undertaking,  which  aspires  not  to  morality, 
is  to  examine  the  sensitive  branch  of  human  nature, 
to  trace  the  objects  that  are  naturally  agreeable,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  naturally  disagreeable ;  and  by 
these  means  to  discover,  if  we  can,  what  are  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  fine  arts.  The  man  who  aspires  to 
be  a  critic  in  these  arts  must  pieroe  stil(  deeper ;  he 
must  acquire  a  clear  perception  of  what  objects  are 
lofty,  what  low,  what  proper  or  improper,  what  manly, 
and  what  mean  or  trivial ;  hence  a  foundation  for 
reasoning  upon  the  taste  of  any  individual,  and  for 
passing  a  sentence  upon  it :  where  it  is  conformable 
to  principles,  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  that  it 
is  correct ;  otherwise,  that  it  is  incorrect  and  perhaps 
whimsical.  Thus  the  fine  arts,  like  morals,  become  a 
rational  science ;  and,  like  morals,  may  be  cultivated 
to  a  high  degree  of  refinement. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticism  when  thus 
studied  as  a  rational  science.  In  the  first  place,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine 
arts  redoubles  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  them.  To 
the  man  who  resigns  himself  to  feeling,  without  inter- 
posing any  judgment,  poetry,  music,  painting,  are 
mere  pastime.  In  the  prime  of  life,  indeed,  they  are 
delightful,  being  supported  by  the  foroe  of  novelty  and 
the  heat  of  imagination ;  but  in  time  they  lose  their 
relish,  and  are  generally  neglected  in  the  maturity  of 
life,  which  disposes  to  more  serious  and  more  import- 
ant occupations.  To  those  who  deal  in  criticism  as  a 
regular  science  governed  by  just  principles,  and  giving 
scope  to  judgment  as  well  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts  are 
a  favourite  entertainment;  and  in  old  age  maintain 
that  relish  which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of  life. 


DB  BEATTIi^ 

Among  the  answerers  of  Hume  was  Dr  Beattie 
the  poet,  who,  in  1770,  published  his  Essay  on  the 
Nature  and  ImmutahilUy  of  Truth,  in  opposition  to 
Sophistry  and  Scepticism.  Inferior  to  most  of  the 
metaphysicians  in  logical  precision,  equanimity  of 
temper,  or  patient  research,  Beattie  brought  great 
zeal  and  fervour  to  his  task,  a  respectable  share  of 
philosophical  knowledge,  and  a  better  command  of 
popular  language  and  imaginative  iUustration  than 
most  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  that  dry  and  dusty 
field.  TTiese  qualities,  joined  to  the  pious  and  bene- 
ficial tendency  of  his  work,  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  highly  popt^r  treatise.  No  work  of  the  kind  was 
ever  so  successful.  It  has  fallen  into  equal  neglect 
with  other  metaphysical  treatises  of  the  age,  and  is 
now  considered  unworthy  the  talents  of  its  author. 
It  has  neither  the  dignity  nor  the  acumen  of  the 
original  philosopher,  and  is  unsuited  to  the  ordinary 
religious  reader.  The  best  of  Beattie's  prose  works 
are  his  Dissertations,  Moral  and  Critical,  and  Ills 


Essays  on  Poetry,  Music,  ^.  He  also  published  a 
digest  of  his  college  lectures,  under  the  title  of  Eh- 
ments  of  Moral  Science.  In  these  works,  though  not 
profoundly  philosophical,  the  author's  '  lively  reUsh 
for  the  sublime  and  beautifiil,  his  clear  and  degant 
style/  and  his  happy  quotations  and  critical  exam- 
ples, must  strike  every  reader. 

[On  the  Love  of  Nature.] 
[From  *  Beattie'8  Eaaja.*] 

Homer's  beautiful  description  of  the  heavens  and 
earth,  as  they  appear  in  a  calm  evening  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  and  stars,  concludes  with  this  circumrtance 
— *  And  the  heart  of  the  shepherd  is  glad.'  Madame 
Dacier,  from  the  turn  she  gives  to  the  passage  in  her 
version,  seems  to  think,  and  Pope,  in  order  perhl^)s 
to  make  out  his  couplet,  insinuates,  that  the  ^adneas 
of  the  shepherd  is  owing  to  his  sense  of  the  utility  of 
those  luminaries.  And  this  may  in  part  be  the  case ; 
but  this  is  not  in  Homer ;  nor  is  it  a  necessary  consi- 
deration. It  is  true  that,  in  contemplating  the  ma- 
terial universe,  they  who  discern  the  causes  and  effects 
of  things  must  be  more  rapturously  entertained  than 
those  who  perceive  nothing  but  shape  and  size,  colour 
and  motion.  Yet,  in  the  mere  outside  of  nature^ 
works  (if  I  may  so  express  myself),  there  is  a  splen- 
dour and  a  magnificence  to  which  even  untutored  minds 
cannot  attend  without  great  delight. 

Not  that  all  peasants  or  all  philosophers  are  equally 
susceptible  of  these  charming  impressions.  It  is  strange 
to  observe  the  callousness  of  some  men,  before  whom 
all  the  glories  of  heaven  and  earth  pass  in  daily  suc- 
cession, without  touching  their  hearts,  elevating  their 
fancy,  or  leaving  any  durable  remembrance.    Even  of  \ 
those  who  pretend  to  sensibility,  how  many  are  there 
to  whom  the  lustre  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  the  ! 
spurkling  concave  of  the  midnight  sky,  the  mountaia 
forest  tossing  and  roaring  to  the  storm,  or  wari)liiig 
with  all  the  melodies  of  a  summer  evening ;  the  sweet 
interchange  of  hill  and  dale,  shade  and  suntdune, 
grove,  lawn,  and  water,  which  an  extensive  landscape 
offers  to  the  view ;  the  scenery  of  the  ocean,  so  lovely, 
so  majestic,  and  so  tremendous,  and  the  manv  pless- 
ing  varieties  of  the  animal  and  ve{;etable  kmgdom, 
could  never  afford  so  much  real  satisfaction  as  the 
steams  and  noise  of  a  ball-room,  the  insipid  fiddlinf 
and  squeaking  of  on  opera,  or  the  vexations  ana 
wranglings  of  a  card -table! 

But  some  minds  there  are  of  a  different  make^  who, 
even  in  the  early  part  of  life,  receive  from  the  con- 
templation of  nature  a  species  of  delight  which  thfij 
would  hardly  exchange  for  any  other ;  and  who,  as 
avarice  and  ambition  are  not  tne  infirmities  of  thst 
period,  would,  with  equal  sincerity  and  rapture^  ex- 
claim— 

*  I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny  ; 
You  omnot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace ; 
You  cannot  abut  the  windows  of  the  fiky. 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightenbif  faM; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  stream  at  eve.* 

Such  minds  have  always  in  them  the  seeds  of  trae 
taste,  and  frequently  of  imitative  genius.  At  least, 
though  their  enthusiastic  or  visionary  turn  of  mind, 
as  the  man  of  the  world  would  call  it,  should  not 
always  incline  them  to  practise  poetry  or  painting,  we 
need  not  scruple  to  affirm  that,  without  some  pottisB 
of  this  enthusiasm,  no  person  ever  became  a  true  post 
or  painter.  For  he  who  would  imitate,  the  woiks  ef 
nature,  must  first  accurately  observe  them,  and  aeca- 
rate  observation  is  to  be  expected  imm  thoae  only  whs 
take  great  pleasure  in  it. 

To  a  mind  thus  disposed,  no  part  of  creation  is  in- 
different. In  the  crowded  city  and  howling  wilder* 
ness,  in  the  cultivated  province  and  solitary  isk^  in 
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the  floweiy  lawn  and  craggy  mountain,  in  the  mur- 
mur <^  the  iiTulet  and  in  the  uproar  of  the  ocean,  in 
the  radiance  of  summer  and  gloom  of  winter,  in  the 
thunder  of  hearen  and  in  the  whisper  of  the  breeze, 
he  still  finds  something  to  rouse  or  to  soothe  his 
imagination,  to  draw  forth  his  affections,  or  to  employ 

I  his  understanding.  And  from  eyery  mental  energy 
that  is  not  attended  with  pain,  and  ercn  from  some  of 
those  that  are,  as  moderate  terror  and  pity,  a  sound 
mind  derires  satisfaction  ;  exercise  being  equally  nc- 
cessaiy  to  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  to  both  equally 
productiTe  of  health  and  pleasure. 
This  hj4>py  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature 

■  should  be  cherished  in  young  persons.    It  engages 

1  them  to  contemplate  the  Creator  in  his  wonderful 
works ;  it  purifies  and  harmonises  the  soul,  and  pre- 
pares it  for  moral  and  intellectual  discipline ;  it  sup- 
plies a  neTer-failing  source  of  amusement ;  it  contri- 
butes eren  to  bodily  health ;  and,  as  a  strict  analogy 
subsists  between  material  and  moral  beauty,  it  leads 
the  heart  by  an  easy  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  thus  recommends  rirtue  for  its  transcen- 
dent loTeliness,  and  makes  rice  appear  the  object  of 
contempt  and  abomination.  An  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  descriptire  poets — Spenser,  Milton, 
and  Thomson,  but  abore  all  with  the  diyine  Oeorgic — 
joined  to  some  practice  in  the  art  of  drawing,  will 
pnanote  this  amiable  sensibility  in  early  years;  for 
then  the  face  of  nature  has  noyelty  superadded  to  its 
other  dianns,  the  passions  are  not  pre-engaged,  the 
heart  is  free  from  care,  and  the  imagination  warm  and 
romantic. 

But  not  to  insist  longer  on  those  ardent  emotions 
thai  an  peculiar  to  the  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
natan,  may  it  not  be  affirmed  of  all  men  without 
exeeptioo,  or  at  least  of  all  the  enlightened  part  of 
mankind*  that  they  are  gratified  by  the  contemplation 
of  thin|;i  natural  as  opposed  to  unnatural?  Mon- 
stroas  ai^ts  please  but  for  a  moment,  if  they  please 

j  at  all ;  for  they  derire  their  charm  from  the  beholder's 
amasement,  which  is  quickly  oyer.  I  haye  read,  in- 
deed, of  a  man  of  rank  in  Sicily  who  chooses  to  adorn 
his  Tilla  with  pictures  and  statues  of  most  unnatural 
defomuty;  but  it  is  a  singular  instance;  and  one 
would  not  be  much  more  surprised  to  hear  of  a  person 
liring  without  food,  or  growing  fat  by  the  use  of 
poison.  To  say  of  anything  that  it  is  contrary  to 
natare,  denotes  censure  and  disgust  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker ;  as  the  epithet  naturaJ  intimates  an  agree- 
«>le  quality,  and  seems  for  the  mo4t  part  to  imply 

I  that  a  thing  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  suitable  to  our  own 
taste,  and  congenial  with  our  own  constitution.  Think 
with  what  sentiments  we  should  peruse  a  poem  in 
which  nature  was  totally  misrepresented,  and  prin- 
djples  of  thought  and  of  operation  supposed  to  take 
place  renugnant  to  eyeirthing  we  had  seen  or  heard 
of;  in  wnidi,  for  example,  ayarice  and  coldness  were 
ascribed  to  youth,  and  prodigality  and  passionate 
attachment  to  the  old ;  in  which  men  were  made  to 
act  ai  random,  sometimes  according  to  character, 
and  sometimes  contrary  to  it ;  in  which  cruelty  and 
enyy  were  jproductiye  of  loye,  and  beneficence  and 
kind  afiection  of  hatred ;  in  which  beauty  was  in- 
TariaUy  the  object  of  disUke,  and  ugliness  of  desire ; 
in  whidi  sode^  was  rendered  happy  by  atheism  and 
the  promiscuous  perpetration  of  crimes,  and  justice 
and  fortitude  were  held  in  uniyersal  contempt.  Or 
think  hofw  we  should  relish  a  painting  where  no 
regard  was  had  to  the  proportions,  colours,  or  any  of 
the  physical  laws  of  nature ;  where  the  ears  and  eyes 
of  animals  were  placed  in  their  shoulders ;  where  the 
sky  was  green,  and  the  grass  crimson;  where  trees 

.  grew  with  their  branches  in  the  earth,  and  their  roots 

I  in  the  air ;  where  men  were  seen  fighting  after  their 
heads  were  cut  off,  ships  sailing  on  the  land,  lions  en- 
tangled in  cobwebs,  sneep  preying  on  dead  carcases, 

II 


fishes  sporting  in  the  woods,  and  elephants  walking 
on  the  sea.  Could  such  figures  aitd  combinations  giye 
pleasure,  or  merit  the  api>cllation  of  sublime  or  b^u- 
tiful !  Should  we  hesitate  to  pronounce  their  author 
mad!  And  are  the  absurdities  of  madmen  proper 
subjects  either  of  amusement  or  of  imitation  to  rea- 
sonable beings  i 

[On  Scottish  Mutic.^ 
[From  the  same.] 

There  is  a  certain  style  of  melody  peculiar  to  each 
musical  country,  which  the  people  of  that  country  are 
apt  to  prefer  to  eyery  other  style.  That  they  should 
prefer  their  own,  is  not  surprising ;  and  that  the  me- 
lody of  one  people  should  difier  from  that  of  another, 
is  not  more  suiprising,  perhaps,  than  that  the  language 
of  one  people  should  differ  from  that  of  another.  But 
there  is  something  not  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  psi*- 
ticular  expression  and  style  that  characterise  the  music 
of  one  nation  or  proyince,  and  distinguish  it  from  eyeiy 
other  sort  of  music.  Of  this  diyersity  Scotland  sup- 
plies a  striking  example.  The  native  melody  of  the 
If  ighlands  and  Western  Isles  is  as  different  from  that 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  as  the  Irish  or 
P^rse  language  is  different  from  the  English  or  Scotch. 
In  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse  on  music,  as  it  relates 
to  the  mind,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  impertinent  to 
offer  a  conjecture  on  the  cause  of  these  peculiarities ; 
which,  though  it  should  not — and  indeed  I  am  satis* 
fied  that  it  will  not — fully  account  for  any  one  of 
them,  may,  howeyer,  incline  the  reader  to  think  that 
they  are  not  unaccountable,  and  may  also  throw  some 
faint  light  on  this  part  of  philosophy. 

Eyery  thought  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  passion 
has  a  correspondent  expression  in  the  look  and  ges- 
ture ;  and  so  strict  is  the  union  between  the  passion 
and  its  outward  sign,  that,  where  the  former  is  not  in 
some  degree  felt,  the  latter  can  neyer  be  perfectly 
natural,  but  if  assumed,  becomes  awkward  mimicry, 
instead  of  that  genuine  imitation  of  nature  which 
draws  forth  the  sympathy  of  the  beholder.  If  there- 
fore there  be,  in  the  circumstances  of  particular 
nations  or  persons,  anything  that  gives  a  peculiarity 
to  their  passions  and  thoughts,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  they  will  also  have  something  peculiar  in 
the  expression  of  their  countenance  and  eyen  in  the 
form  of  their  features.  Caius  Marius,  Jugurtha, 
Tamerlane,  and  some  other  great  warriors,  are  cele- 
brated for  a  peculiar  ferocity  of  aspect,  which  they 
had  no  doubt  contracted  from  a  perpetual  and  unre- 
strained exertion  of  fortitude,  contempt,  and  other 
yiolent  emotions.  These  produced  in  the  face  their 
correspondent  expressions,  which,  being  often  repeated, 
became  at  last  as  habitual  to  the  features  as  the  sen- 
timents they  arose  from  were  to  the  heart.  Savages, 
whose  thoughts  are  little  inured  to  control,  have  more 
of  this  significancy  of  look  than  those  men  who,  beine 
bom  and  bred  in  civilised  nations,  are  accustomed 
from  their  childhood  to  suppress  every  emotion  that 
tends  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  society.  And  while 
the  bloom  of  youth  lasts,  and  the  smoothness  of  fea- 
ture peculiar  to  that  period,  the  human  face  is  less 
marked  with  any  strong  character  than  in  old  age. 
A  pecrish  or  surly  stripling  may  elude  the  eye  of  Uie 
physiognomist ;  but  a  wicked  old  man,  whose  visage 
does  not  betray  the  evil  temperature  of  his  heart,  must 
have  more  cunning  than  it  would  be  prudent  for  him 
to  acknowledge.  Even  by  the  trade  or  profession  the 
human  countenance  may  be  characterised.  They  iriio 
employ  themselves  in  the  nicer  mechanic  arts,  that 
require  the  earnest  attention  of  the  artist,  do  gene- 
rally contract  a  fixedness  of  feature  suited  to  that  one 
uniform  sentiment  which  engrosses  them  while  at 
work.  Whereas  other  artists,  whose  work  requires 
less  attention,  and  who  may  ply  their  trade  and 
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untifle  themaeWeB  with  conyerMttion  at  the  same  time, 
hare,  for  the  most  part,  smoother  and  more  unmeaning 
faces:  their  thoughts  are  more  miscellaneous,  and 
therefore  their  features  are  less  fixed  in  one  uniform 
configuration.  A  keen  penetrating  look  indicates 
thoughtfulness  and  spirit :  a  dull  torpid  countenance 
is  not  often  accompanied  with  great  sagacity. 

This,  though  there  may  be  many  an  exception,  is 
in  general  true  of  the  yisible  signs  of  our  passions; 
ana  it  is  no  less  true  of  the  audible.    A  man  habitu- 
ally neerish,  or  passionate,  or  querulous,  or  imperious, 
may  oe  known  oy  the  sound  of  his  yoice,  as  well  as 
by  his  physiognomy.    May  we  not  go  a  step  farther, 
and  say  that  if  a  man,  under  the  influence  of  any 
passion,  were  to  compose  a  discourse,  or  a  po«n,  or  a 
tune,. his  work  would  in  some  measure  exhibit  an 
image  of  his  mind  f    I  could  not  easily  be  persuaded 
that  Swift  and  Juyenal  were  men  of  sweet  tempera ; 
or  that  Thomson,  Arbuthnot,  and  Prior,  were  ill- 
natured.    The  airs  of  Felton  are  so  uniformly  moum- 
Ail,  that  I  cannot  suppose  him  to  haye  been  a  merry 
or  eyen  a  cheerful  man.    If  a  musician,  in  deep 
affliction,  were  to  attempt  to  compose  a  liyely  air,  I 
belieye  he  would  not  succeed :  though  I  confess  I  do 
not  well  understand  the  nature  of  the  connection  that 
may  take  place  between  a  mournful  mind  and  a  me- 
lancholy tune.     It  is  easy  to  conceiye  how  a  poet  or 
an  orator  should  transfuse  his  passions  into  his  work ; 
for  eyery  passion  suggests  ideas  congenial  to  its  own 
nature ;   and  the  composition  of  the  poet  or  of  the 
orator  must  necessarily  consist  of  those  ideas  that 
occur  at  the  time  he  is  composing.    But  musical 
sounds  are  not  the  signs  of  ideas ;  rarely  are  they  eyen 
the  imitations  of  natural  sounds  ;  so  that  I  am  at  a 
lom  to  conceiye  how  it  should  happen  that  a  musician, 
oyerwhelmed  with  sorrow,  for  example,  should  put 
together  a  series  of  notes  whose  expression  is  contrary 
to  that  of  another  series  which  he  had  put  together 
when  eleyated  with  joy.    But  of  the  fact  I  am  not 
doubtful ;  though  I  haye  not  sagacity  or  knowledge 
of  music  enou^  to  be  able  to  explain  it.    And  my 
opinion  in  this  matter  is  warranted  by  that  of  a  more 
competent  judge,  who  says,  speaking  of  church  yolun- 
taries,  that  if  the  oiganist  *  do  not  feel  in  himself  the 
diyine  energy  of  deyotion,  he  will  labour  in  yain  to 
raise  it  in  othera.  Nor  can  he  hope  to  throw  out  those 
happy  instantaneous  thoughts  which  sometimes  far 
exceed  the  best  concerted  compositions,  and  which  the 
enraptured  performer  would  gladly  secure  to  his  future 
use  and  pleasure,  did  they  not  as  fleetly  escape  as 
they  rise.     A  man  who  has  made  music  the  study  of 
his  life,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  best  ex- 
amples of  style  and  expression  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  former  masters,  may,  by  memory  and 
much  practice,  attain  a  sort  of  mechanical  dexterity 
in  contriving  music  suitable  to  any  given  passion ; 
but  such  music  would,  I  presume,  be  yulgar  and 
spiritless  compared  to  what  an  artist  of  genius  throws 
out  when  under  the  power  of  any  ardent  emotion.    It 
is  recorded  of  LuUi,  that  once  when  his  imagination 
was  all  on  fire  with  some  yerses  descriptive  of  terrible 
ideas,  which  he  had  been  reading  in  a  French  tragedy, 
he  ran  to  his  harpsichord,  and  struck  off  such  a  com- 
bination of  sounds,  that  the  company  felt  their  hair 
stand  on  end  with  horror. 

liCt  us  therefore  suppose  it  proved,  or,  if  you  please, 
take  it  for  granted,  that  diflcn*nt  sentiments  in  the 
mind  of  the  musician  will  giye  different  and  peculiar 
expressions  to  his  music ;  and  upon  this  principle  it 
will  not  perhaps  be  impossible  to  account  for  some  of 
thephenomona  of  a  national  ear. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  picturesque,  but 
in  general  a  melancholy  countir.  Long  tracts  of 
mountainous  desert,  covered  with  dark  heath,  and 
oflen  obscured  by  misty  weather;  narrow  yalleys, 
thinly  inhabited,  and  bounded  by  precipices  resound- 


ing with  the  fall  of  torrents ;  a  soil  so  rugged,  and  a 
climate  so  dreary,  as  in  many  parts  to  admit  neither 
the  amusements  of  pasturage  nor  the  laboun  of  agri- 
culture; the  mournful  dashing  of  wayes  along  the 
firths  and  lakes  that  intersect  the  country ;  the  por- 
tentous noises  which  eyery  change  of  the  wind  and 
eyery  increase  and  diminution  of  the  waters  is  apt  to 
raise  in  a  lonely  region,  full  of  echoes,  .and  rocks,  and 
cayems;  the  grotesque  and  ghastly  appearance  of 
such  a  landscape  by  the  light  of  the  moon.    Objects 
like  these  difiiise  a  gloom  oyer  the  fancy,  which  may 
be  compatible  enough  with  occasional  and    social 
merriment,  but  cannot  fail  to  tincture  the  thou^ts 
of  a  natiye  in  the  hour  of  silence  and  solitude.    If 
these  people,  notwithstanding  their  reformation  in  re- 
ligion, and  more  frequent  intercourse  vrith  strangers, 
do  still  retain  many  of  their  old  superstitibns,  we  need 
not  doubt  but  in  former  times  they  mutt  haye  been 
more  enslayed  to  the  horrors  of  imagination,  when  be- 
set with  the  bugbears  of  popeiy  and  the  darkness  of 
paganism.    Most  of  their  superstitions  are  of  a  me- 
lancholy cast.     That  second  sight  wherewith  some 
of  them  are  still  supposed  to  be  haunted,  is  considered 
by  themselyes  as  a  misfortune,  on  account  of  the  many 
dreadful  images  it  is  said  to  obtrude  upon  the  fimcy. 
I  haye  been  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
Alpine  regions  do  likewise  lay  claim  to  a  sort  of  second 
sight.     Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  penons  of  liyely 
imagination,  immured    in  deep  solitude,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  stupendous  sceneiy  of  clouds,  pre- 
cipices, and  torrents,  should  dream,  eyen  when  they 
think  themselyes  awake,  of  those  few  striking  ideas 
with  which   their    lonely  liyes    are  diyenifled;   of 
corpses,  funeral  pfocessions,  and  other  objects  of  ter- 
ror ;  or  of  marriages  and  the  arrival  of  strangers,  and 
such  like  matters  of  more  agreeable  curiosity.    Let  it 
be  obseryed,  also,  that  the  ancient  Highlanden  of  Soot- 
land  had  hardly  any  other  way  of  supporting  them- 
selyes than  by  hunting,  fishing,  or  war,  profesmons  that 
are  continually  exposed  to  fa^  accidents.  And  hence, 
no  doubt,  additional  horrors  would  often  haunt  their 
solitude,  and  a  deeper  gloom  overshadow  the  imagi- 
nation even  of  the  hardiest  natiye. 

What  then  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  from 
the  fanciful  tribe,  from  the  musicians  and  poets,  ef 
such  a  region !  Strains  expressive  of  joy,  tranquil- 
lity, or  the  softer  passions  ?  No :  their  style  must  have 
been  better  suited  to  their  circumstances.  And  so 
we  find  in  fact  that  tjieir  music  is.  The  wildest  irre- 
gularity appears  in  its  composition :  the  ezpressioB  is 
warlike  and  melancholy,  and  approaches  eyen  to  the 
terrible.  And  that  their  poetry  is  almost  uniformly 
mournful,  and  their  yiews  of  nature  dark  and  dreary, 
will  be  allowed  by  all  who  admit  of  the  authenticity 
of  Ossian ;  and  not  doubted  by  any  who  believe  those 
firagments  of  Highland  poetry  to  be  genuine,  which 
many  old  people,  now  atiye,  of  that  country,  remem- 
ber to  haye  heard  in  their  youth,  and  were  then  taught 
to  refer  to  a  pretty  high  antiquity. 

Some  of  the  southern  proyinces  of  Scotland  ptcsent 
a  yery  different  prospect.  Smooth  and  lofW  hills 
coyered  vrith  yerdure ;  clear  streams  winding  through 
long  and  beautiful  yalleys;  trees  produoed  without 
culture,  here  straggling  or  single,  and  there  crowding 
into  little  groves  and  bowers,  with  other  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  the  districts  I  allude  to,  render 
them  fit  for  pasturage,  and  farourable  to  romantic 
leisure  and  tender  passions.  Several  of  the  old  Scotdi 
songs  take  their  names  from  the  ri^-ulets.  Tillages,  and 
hilu  adjoining  to  the  Tweed  n^ar  Melrose ;  a  region 
distinguished  by  many  charming  yarieties  of  rani 
scenery,  and  which,  whether  we  consider  the  face  of 
the  country  or  the  genius  of  the  people,  may  properiy 
enough  be  termed  the  Arcadia  of  Scotland.  And  aU 
these  songs  are  sweetly  and  powerfully  expressiye  of 
love  and  tenderness,  and  other  emotions  suited  to  the 
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tranq[aillitj  of  partonl  life.  *  *  I  belieye  it  [the 
Scottish  muticj  took  its  rise  among  men  who  were 
real  shepherds,  and  who  actually  felt  the  sentiments 
and  affections  whereof  it  is  so  rezy  expressiye. 

DR  RICHARD  PRICE — ABRAHAM  TUCBER — DR  JOSEPH 

PRISSTLET. 

Dr  Richard  Price  (1723-1791),  a  nonconfor- 
mist diyine,  published,  in  1758,  A  Review  of  the 
Primeipal  QuettkmM  and  D^fficultiea  in  Morals^  which 
attracted  attention  as  '  an  attempt  to  revive  the  in- 
tellectoal  theory  of  moral  obligation,  which  seemed  to 
have  fallen  imder  the  attacks  of  Butler,  Httcheson, 
and  Home,  eren  before  Smith.*  Price,  after  Cud- 
worth,  ropports  the  doctrine  that  moral  distinctions 
b»ng  perodTed  by  reason,  or  the  understanding, 
are  equally  immutaUe  with  all  other  kinds  of  truth. 
On  ^e  other  side,  it  is  argued  that  reason  is  but  a 
principle  of  our  mental  fhune,  like  the  principle 
whidi  is  the  source  of  moral  emotion,  and  has  no 
peculiar  daim  to  remain  unaltered  in  the  supposed 
general  slteratlon  of  our  mental  constitution,  l^ce 
was  an  able  writer  on  finance  and  political  economy, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  questions 
of  the  day  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution :  he 
was  a  repubfican  in  prindple,  and  is  attacked  by 
Burke  in  his  Reflections  on  the  Revdution. 

Abraham  Tucker  (1705-1774)  was  an  English 
squire,  who,  instead  of  pursuing  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  studied  metaphysics  at  his  country-scat,  and 
published,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Edward 
Search,  a  work,  entitled  The  Light  of  Nature  Pur- 
jmed^  which  Paley  said  contained  more  original  think- 
ing and  observation  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind. 
Tucker,  like  Adam  Smith,  excelled  in  illustration, 
and  he  did  not  disdain  the  most  homdy  subjects  for 
examples.  Mackintosh  says  he  excels  in  mixed,  not 
in  pure  philosophy,  and  that  his  intellectual  views 
are  of  the  Hartleian  school  How  truly,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  beautifully,  has  Tucker  diaractorised 
in  one  short  sentence  his  own  favourite  metaphysical 
studies!  *The  sdence  of  abstruse  learning/  he 
says,  *  when  oompletdy  attained,  is  like  Achiiles*s 
spear,  that  healed  the  ¥rounds  it  had  made  before. 
It  casts  no  additional  light  upon  the  paths  of  life, 
bat  disperses  the  douds  with  which  it  had  over- 
spread them ;  it  advances  not  the  traveller  one  step 
on  bis  journey,  but  conducts  him  back  again  to  tlie 
spot  from  whence  he  had  wandered.' 

In  1775  Dr  Joseph  Priestley  published  an  ex- 
amination of  the  prindples  of  I>r  Reid  and  others, 
designed  as  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  common 
sense,  said  to  be  employed  as  the  test  of  truth  by 
the  Scottish  metaphysicians.  The  doctrines  of 
I^estley  are  of  the  school  of  Hartley.  In  1777 
be  puUished  a  series  of  disquisitions  on  Matter 
and  Spirit,  in  which  he  openly  supported  the  mate- 
rial syvtem.  He  also  wrote  in  support  of  another 
unpo^ilar  doctrine — ^that  of  necessity.  He  settled 
in  Birmingham  in  1780,  and  oflSciated  as  minister 
of  a  dissenting  congregation.  His  religious  opinions 
were  originally  Calvinistic,  but  afterwards  became 
decidedly  anti-Trinitarian.  His  works  exdtcd  so 
much  (^ypodtion,  that  he  ever  after  found  it  necessary, 
as  he  states,  to  write  a  pamphlet  annually  in  their 
defence!  Priestley  was  also  an  active  and  distin- 
guished chemist,  and  wrote  a  history  of  discoveries 
relative  to  light  and  colours,  a  lustory  of  dectridty, 
&C.  At  the  period  of  the  French  Revdution  in 
1791,  a  mob  of  outrageous  and  brutal  loyalists  set 
fire  to  his  house  in  Birmingham,  and  destroyed  his 
library,  apparatus,  and  spedmens.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  sdence  and  theology,  and  died 


at  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  in  1804.  As  an 
experimental  philosopher,  Priestley  was  of  a  supe- 
rior class ;  but  as  a  metaphysical  or  e^cal  writer, 
he  can  only  be  considered  subordinate.  Ho  was  a 
man  of  intrepid  spirit  and  of  unceasing  industry. 
One  of  his  critics  (in  the  Edinburgh  Review)  draws 
from  his  writings  a  lively  picture  of  'that  inde- 
fatigable activity,  that  bigotted  vanity,  that  pre- 
dpitation,  cheerfulness,  and  sincerity,  which  n^ide 
up  the  character  of  this  restless  philosopher.' 

Robert  Hall,  whose  feelings  as  a  dissenter,  and 
an  enemy  to  all  religious  intolerance  and  persecution, 
were  enlisted  on  the  aide  of  Priestley,  has  Uius  eulo- 
gised him  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  sentences : — 
*  The  religious  tenets  of  Dr  Priestley  appear  to  me 
erroneous  in  the  extreme :  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
suffer  any  difference  of  sentiment  to  diminish  my 
sensibility  to  virtue,  or  my  admiration  of  genius. 
His  enlightened  and  active  mind,  his  unwearied 
assiduity,  the  extent  of  his  researches,  the  light  he 
has  poured  into  almost  every  department  of  science, 
will  be  the  admiration  of  that  period,  when  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  have  favoured,  or  those 
who  have  opposed  him,  will  be  alike  forgotten. 
Distinguished  merit  will  ever  rise  superior  to  op- 
pression, and  will  draw  lustre  from  reproach.  The 
vapours  which  gather  round  the  rising  sun,  and 
follow  in  its  course,  seldom  fail  at  the  dose  of  it  to 
form  a  magnificent  theatre  for  its  reception,  and  to 
invest  witid  variegated  tints,  and  with  a  softened 
efiUlgence,  the  luminary  which  they  cannot  hide. 

WRITERS  IN  DIVINITY. 

Without  much  originality  (excepting  in  one  me- 
morable instance),  there  was  great  acuteness,  con- 
troversial ability,  and  learning  displayed  in  the  de- 
partment of  theology.  The  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  chureh  of  England  are  generally  well  fitted,  by 
education,  talents,  and  the  Idsure  they  enjoy,  for 
vindicating  revealed  religion  from  the  attacks  c^  idl 
assailants ;  and  even  when  the  standiund  of  duty  was 
low  among  the  inferior  dergy,  there  has  seldom  been 
any  want  of  sound  polemical  divines.  It  seems  to 
be  admitted  that  there  was  a  decay  of  piety  and  zeal 
in  the  chureh  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing. To  animate  this  drooping  spirit,  and  to  filAce 
revelation  upon  the  imperishable  foundations  of  true 
philosophy,  Dr  Joseph  Butler  published  his  great 
work  on  the  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Couree  of 
Nature,  which  appeared  in  1736.  Without  entering 
on  the  question  of  the  miracles  and  prophecies,  Dr 
Butler  rested  his  evidence  on  the  analogies  of  nature : 
'  he  reasons  from  that  part  of  the  divine  proceedings 
which  comes  under  our  view  in  the  daily  business 
of  life,  to  that  larger  and  more  comprehensive  part 
of  these  proceedings  which  is  beyond  our  view,  and 
which  rdigion  reveals.'  His  argument  for  a  fiiture 
life,  from  the  changes  which  the  human  body  under- 
goes at  birth,  and  in  its  different  stages  of  maturity ; 
and  from  the  instances  of  the  same  law  of  nature, 
in  the  change  of  worms  into  butterflies,  and  birds 
and  insects  bursting  the  shell,  and  entering  into  a 
new  world,  furnished  with  new  powers,  is  one  of 
the  most  conclusive  pieces  of  reasoning  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  same  train  of  argument,  in  support  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  has  been  followed  up  in 
two  admirable  lectures  in  Dr  T.  Brown's  Pliilosophy. 
The  work  of  Butler,  however,  extends  over  a  wide 
fidd — over  the  whole  of  the  leading  points,  both  in 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  The  germ  of  his 
treatise  is  contained  in  a  passage  in  Origen  (one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  lathers,  who  died  at  Tyre 
in  the  year  254),  which  Butler  quotes  in  his  intro- 
duction.   It  is  to  tlie  effect  that  he  who  believes 
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and  purified  £rom  the  giossnefls  and  pollution  of  their 
ideas. 

The  first  of  these  aUegorisers,  as  we  learn  from 
Laertius,  was  Anaxagoras,  who,  with  his  friend  Me- 
trodorus,  turned  Homer's  mythology  into  a  system  of 
ethics.  Next  came  Hereclides  Ponticus,  and  of  the 
same  fables  made  as  good  a  system  of  physics ;  which, 
to  show  us  with  what  kind  of  spirit  it  was  composed, 
he  entitled  Antirretii  ttm  hat  <mUou  [Ifomerou]  hUu- 
pkemescuUon,  And  last  of  all,  when  the  necessity 
became  more  pressing,  Proclus  undertook  to  show  that 
all  Homer's  fables  were  no  other  than  physical,  ethical, 
and  moral  allegories.        *        * 

DR  ROBERT  LOWTH— DR  C.  »IIDDLETON — REV.  W.  LAW 

— ^DR  I8AAC  WATTS — DR  RICHARD  HURD — DR  O. 

HORNE — DR  JOHN  JORTIN. 

Dr  Robert  Lowth,  second  son  of  Dr  William 
Lowth,  was  bom  at  Buriton,  in  Hampshire,  in  1710. 
He  entered  the  church,  and  became  successirely 
bishop  of  St  David's,  Oxford,  and  London ;  he  died 
in  1787.  The  works  of  Lowth  display  botti  genius 
and  learning.  They  consist  of  Pretections  on  Utbrew 
Poetry,  a  Life  of  William  of  Wykeham,  a  ShoH  In- 
troduction to  English  Grammar,  and  a  Translation  of 
Isaiah,  The  last  is  the  greatest  of  his  productions. 
The  spirit  of  eastern  poetry  is  rendered  with  fidelity, 
elegance,  and  sublimity ;  and  the  work  is  an  ines- 
timable contribution  to  biblical  criticism  and  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  to  the  exalted  strains  of  the  divine 
muse. 

Dr  Conters  Middleton,  distinguished  for  his 
admirable  Lif^  of  Cicero,  mixed  f^ly  and  eagerly  in 
the  religious  controversies  of  the  times.  One  writer, 
Dr  Matthew  Tindal,  served  as  a  firebrand  to  the 
clergy.  Tindal  had  embraced  popery  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.,  but  afterwards  renounced  it  Being 
thus,  as  Drummond  the  poet  said  of  Ben  Johnson, 
*  of  either  religion,  as  versed  in  both,'  he  set  himself 
to  write  on  theology,  and  published  7^  Rights  of  the 
Christian  Church  Asserted,  and  Christianity  cu  Old  as 
Ute  Creation.  The  latter  had  a  decided  deistical 
tendency,  and  was  answered  by  several  divines,  as 
Dr  Conybeare,  Dr  Foster,  and  Dr  WaterUnd. 
Middleton  now  joined  in  the  argument,  and  wrote 
remarks  on  Dr  Waterland*8  manner  of  vindicating 
Scripture  against  Tindal,  which  only  increased  the 
confusion  by  adding  to  the  elements  of  discord.  He 
also  published  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous 
Powers  of  the  Church,  which  was  answered  by  seve- 
ral of  the  high  church  clergy.  These  treatises  have 
now  fallen  into  oblivion.  They  were  perhaps  useful 
in  preventing  religious  truths  from  stagnating  in 
that  lukewarm  age ;  but  in  adverting  to  them,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  fine  saying  of  Hall — *  While 
Protestants  attended  more  to  the  points  on  which 
they  differed  than  those  on  which  they  agreed,  whUe 
more  zeal  was  employed  in  settling  ceremonies  and 
defending  subtleties  than  in  enforcing  plain  revealed 
truths,  the  lovely  fruits  of  peace  and  charity  perished 
under  the  storms  of  controversy.' 

A  permanent  service  was  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  by  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  William 
Law  (1686-1761),  author  of  a  still  popular  work, 
A  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,  which,  happening  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Dr  Johnson  at  college,  gave 
that  eminent  person  '  the  first  occasion  of  thinking 
in  earnest  of  religion  after  he  became  capable  of 
rational  inquiry.'  Law  was  a  Jacobite  nonconfor- 
mist: he  was  tutor  to  the  father  of  Gibbon  the 
historian. 

The  two  elementary  works  of  Dr  Isaac  Watts — 
his  Logic,  or  the  Right  Use  of  Reason,  published  in 
,1724,  and  his  Improvement  of  the  Mind  (a  supplement 


to  the  former),  were  both  designed  to  advance  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the 
purpos&  Various  theological  treatiiea  were  alao 
written  by  Watts. 

Dr  Richard  Hurd  (1720-1808),  a  firiend  and 
disciple  of  Warburton,  was  author  o£  an  Introdndiom 
to  die  Study  of  the  Prophecies,  being  the  subatanoe  of 
twelve  discourses  delivered  at*  Cambridge.  Hurd 
was  a  man  of  taste  and  learning,  author  of  a  com- 
mentary on  Horace,  and  editor  of  Cowley's  works. 
He  rose  to  enjoy  high  church  preferment,  and  died 
bishop  of  Worcester,  after  having  dedined  the  aichi- 
episcopal  s^  of  Canterbury. 

Dr  George  Horne  (1730-1792)  was  another 
divine  whose  talents  and  learning  raised  him  to  the 
bench  of  bishops.  He  wrote  various  works,  ^be 
most  important  of  which  is  a  Commeniary  on  4ke 
Book  of  Psalms,  which  appeared  in  1776  in  two 
volumes  quarto.  It  is  still  a  text-book  with  thedo- 
gical  students  and  divines,  and  unites  eztennve 
erudition  with  fervent  piety. 

Dr  John  Jortin  (1698-1770),  a  prebendary  of 
St  Paul's  and  archdeacon  of  London,  was  an  eminent 
scholar,  and  an  independent  theologian.  He  wrote 
various  dissertations.  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, a  Life  of  Erasmus,  &c.  The  fVeedom  of  tome 
of  his  strictures  gave  offence  to  the  high  chnrdi 
clergy.  Of  a  simUar  character,  but  less  orthodox  in 
his  tenets,  was  Dr  John  Jebb,  who  obtained  con- 
siderable preferment  in  the  church,  which  he  re- 
signed on  imbibing  Socinian  opinions.  On  quitting 
the  church,  Jebb  studied  and  practised  as  a  physi- 
cian ^  he  died  in  1786,  aged  fifty.  His  works  on 
theology  and  other  subjects  form  three  volumes. 

Of  the  other  theological  and  devotional  produc- 
tion's of  the  established  clergy  of  this  age,  there  is 
only  room  to  notice  a  few  of  the  best  llie  disser- 
tations of  Bishop  Newton  on  various  parts  of  the 
Bible ;  the  Lectures  on  the  English  Church  Catechiewt, 
by  Archbishop  Seeker ;  Bishop  Law's  Considerathms 
on  die  Theory  of  Religion,  and  his  Reflections  on  tks 
Life  and  Character  of  Christ,  are  all  works  of  stan- 
dard excellence.  The  labours  of  Dr  Kennioot,  in 
the  collection  of  various  manuscripts  of  the  Helnnew 
Bible,  are  also  worthy  of  being  here  mentioned  as 
an  eminent  service  to  sacred  literature. 

GEORGE  WHTTEFIELD— JOHN  WESLEY. 

Connected  with  the  English  establishment,  yet 
ultimately  separating  from  it,  were  those  two  re- 
markable men,  Whitefield  and  Wesley.  Both  wen 
highly  useful  in  their  day  and  generation,  and  they 
ei^oyed  a  popularity  rarely  attained  by  divinea. 
George  Whitefield  was  bom  in  Gloucester  in 
1714.  He  took  orders,  and  preached  in  London  with 
astonishing  success.  He  made  several  voyages  to 
America,  where  he  was  equally  popular.  Wliitefleld 
adopted  the  palvinistic  doctrines,  and  prached 
them  with  incessant  activity,  and  an  eloquence  un- 
paralleled in  its  effects.  As  a  ix>pular  orator  he 
was  passionate  and  vehement,  wielding  his  audiences 
almost  at  will,  and  so  fascinating  in  his  style  and 
manner,  that  Hume  the  historian  said  he  was  wortii 
travelling  twenty  miles  to  hear.  He  died  in  New- 
bury, New  England,  in  1770.  His  writings  are  tame 
and  commonplace,  and  his  admirers  regretted  that 
he  should  have  injured  liis  fame  by  resorting  to 
publication. 

John  Wesley  was  more  learned,  and  in  aU  re- 
spects better  fitted  to  become  the  leader  and  fonnder 
of  a  sect  His  father  was  rector  of  Epworth,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, where  John  was  bom  in  1703.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  and  his  brother  Charies, 
and  a  few  other  students,  lived  in  a  regular  system  of 
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pkms  itudy  and  discipline,  whence  they  were  deno- 
minated Methodists.    After  ofllciating  a  short  time 
■s  curate  to  his  &ther,  the  young  enthusiast  set 
off  as  a  missionary  to  Georgia,  where  he  remained 
aboot  two  years.    Shortly  after  his  return  in  1738, 
he  oommenoed  fidd-preaching,  occasionally  traycl- 
I  ling  through  every  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
wtoe  he  established  congregations  of  Methodists. 
Thoosauds  flocked  to  his  standard.    The  grand  doc- 
trine o€  Wesley  was  uniyerlal  redemption,  as  con- 
trsdistiiignisfaHed  firom  the  Calyinistic  doctrine  of 
psrticular  redemption,  and  his  proselytes  were,  by 
the  act  of  oonTersioo,  madp  regenerate  men.    The 
Methodists  also  received  la^  converts  as  preachers, 
who^  by  their  itinerant  ministrations  and  unquench- 
j  sbfe  enthusiasm,  contributed  materially  to  the  ex- 
tcnsioa  of  their  societies.    Wesley  continued  writ- 
ings preaching,  and  travelling,  till  he  was  cighty- 
eij^t  yean  ^  age;  his  apostolic  earnestness  and 
rtooMe  appearance  procured  for  him  everywhere 
profound  respect    He  had  preached  about  forty 
thousand  160110118,   and   travelled    three  hundred 
thousand  miles.    His  highly  usefVil  and  laborious 
career  was  terminated  on  the  2d  of  March  1791. 
His  body  lay  in  a  kind  of  state  in  his  chapel  at 
London  the  day  previous  to  his  interment  dressed 
in  his  clerical  habit,  with  gown,  cassock,  and  band ; 
the  eld  clerical  cap  on  his  head,  a  Bible  in  one  hand, 
and  a  white  handkerchief  in  the  other.   The  funeral 
service  was  read  by  one  of  his  old  preachers.  *  When 
he  came  to  that  part  of  the  service,  "  forasmuch  as 
it  hath  pleased  God  to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of 
our  dear  brother"  his  voice  changed,  and  he  substi- 
tuted the  word  father;  and  the  feeling  with  which 
he  did  this  was  such,  that  the  congregation,  who 
were  shading  silent  tears,  burst  at  once  into  loud 
weeping.**    At  the  time  of  Wesley's  death,  the 
number  of  Methodists  in  Europe,  America,  and  the 
West  India  inlands,  was  80,000 :  they  arc  now  above 
a  millioii — ^three  hundred  thousand  of  which  are  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    The  writings  and  jour- 
nals of  Wesley  are  very  voluminous,  but  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  produced  any  one  valuable  work  in 
divinity  or  general  literature. 


NATSAKISL  LARDNER — HUGH  FARMER — ^DR  JAMES 
FOSTER — JOHN  LELAND. 

The  En^ish  dissenters  now  began  to  evince  their 
regard  for  learning  and  their  ardour  in  study.  Da 
Nathaitiel  Lardner  (l(>84-1768)  produced  some 
treatises  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  theological 
student.  His  works  fill  eleven  octavo  volumes. 
The  chief  is  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History, 
published  between  1730  and  1757,  in  fifteen  volumes, 
and  in  whidi  proofs  are  brought  from  innumerable 
sources  in  the  religious  history  and  literature  of  the 
first  five  centuries  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
Hamity.  A  nother  voluminous  work,  entitled  A  Large 
CoUeetiom  of  Ancient  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies 
to  Ae  Trmk  ef  the  Christian  Beligion,  appeared  near 
the  dose  of  the  author's  life,  and  completed  a  design, 
which,  making  allowance  for  the  interruptions  occa- 
sioaed  by  other  studies  and  writings  of  less  impor- 
tance, occupied  his  attention  for  fbr^-threc  years. 

HooH  Farmer  (1714-1787),  a  pupil  of  Dr  Dod- 
dridge, was  author  of  several  religious  treatises,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  his  Dissertation  on 
Mhradee,  a  work  of  dose  reasoning  and  profound 
thought  This  dissertation  was  published  in  1771, 
and  still  maintains  its  place  as  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  revealed  religion. 

Dr  Jambs  Foster  (1697-1752)  is  worthy  of  no- 

*  SonUiej'b  Life  of  Wc^loy. 


tice  among  the  dissenting  divines,  as  having  obtained 
the  poetical  praise  of  Tope.  He  was  originally  an 
Independent  but  afterwards  joined  the  Baptists,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  London. 
He  wrote  J'racts  on  Heresy,  Viscourses  on  Natural 
Religion  and  Social  Virtuey  and  other  theological 
works. 

John  Leland  (1691-1766)  was  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation of  Protestant  dissenters  in  Dublin.  lie 
wrote  A  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers  in  England, 
and  an  elaborate  work  on  the  Advantage  and  Neces- 
sity of  the  Christian  Revelation.  The  former  is  a  solid 
and  valuable  treatise,  and  is  still  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  confutations  of  infidelity. 

DR  HUGH  BLAIR. 

The  Scottish  church  at  this  time  also  contained 
some  able  and  accomplished  divines.  The  equality 
of  livings  in  the  northern  establishment,  and  the 
greater  amount  of  pastoral  labour  devolved  upon  its 
ministers,  are  unfavourable  for  studious  research  or 
profound  erudition.  The  Edinburgh  clergy,  how- 
ever, are  generally  men  of  talents  and  attainments, 
and  the  universities  occasionally  receive  some  of  the 
best  divines  as  professors.  One  of  the  most  popular 
and  influential  of  the  Scottish  clergy  was  Dr  Hugh 
Blair,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1718.  He  was  at  first 
minister  of  a  country  church  4n  Fifeshire,  but,  being 
celebrated  for  his  pulpit  eloquence,  he  was  succes- 
sively preferred  to.  the  Canongate,  Lady  Tester's, 
and  the  High  Church  in  Edinburgh.  In  1759  he 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  and 
belles  lettres,  which  cxtendcMi  his  literary  reputation ; 
and  in  1763  he  published  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Poems  of  Ossian,  a  production  evincing  both  critical 
taste  and  learning.  In  1777  appeared  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  Sermons,  which  was  so  well  received  that 
the  author  published  three  other  volumes,  and  a 
fifth  which  he  had  prepared,  was  printed  after  his 
death.  A  royal  pension  of  £200  per  annum  furtlier 
rewarded  its  author.  Blair  next  published  his  Hhe- 
forical  Lectures,  and  they  also  met  with  a  favourable 
reception.  Though  somewhat  hard  and  diy  in  style 
and  manner,  this  work  forms  a  useful  guide  to  the 
young  student:  it  is  carefully  arranged,  contains 
abundance  of  examples  in  every  department  of  lite- 
rary composition,  and  has  also  detailed  criticisms  on 
ancient  and  modem  autliors.  Tlie  sermons,  how- 
ever, arc  the  most  valuable  of  Blair's  works.  They 
are  written  with  taste  and  elegance,  and  by  incul- 
cating Christian  morality  without  any  allusion  to 
controversial  topics,  are  suited  to  all  classes  of  Chris- 
tians. I^found  thought,  or  reasoning,  or  impas- 
sioned eloquence,  they  certainly  do  not  possess,  and 
in  this  respect  they  must  be  considered  inferior  to 
the  posthumous  sermons  of  Logan  the  poet,  which, 
if  occasionally  irregular,  or  faulty  in  style,  have 
more  of  devotional  ardour  and  vivid  description.  In 
society  Dr  Blair  was  cheerful  and  polite,  the  friend 
of  literature  as  well  as  of  virtue.  His  predominant 
weakness  seems  to  have  been  vanity,  which  was 
soon  discovered  bv  Bums,  in  his  memorable  resi- 
dence in  Edinburgh  in  1787.  Blair  died  on  the  27th 
of  December  1800. 

[On  the  Cultivation  of  Taste] 

[Prom  *  Blair's  Lccturo*.*] 

Such  studies  have  this  peculiar  adraniage,  that  they 
exerciso  our  reason  without  fatiguing  it.  They  lead 
to  iuquiries  acute,  but  not  painful ;  profound,  but  not 
dry  or  abstruse.  They  strow  flowers  in  the  path  of 
science,  and  while  they  keep  the  mind  bent  in  some 
degree  and  active,  they  relieve  it  at  the  same  time 
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fiom  thai  mon  toilMoie  labour  to  whidi  it  mmt  sub* 
mit  in  the  acauisition  of  neoMtaiy  erudition  or  the 
iuTeeiigation  of  abstract  truth. 

The  cultiTation  of  taste  is  further  reoommended  bj 
the  happ J  effects  which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce 
on  human  life.  The  most  busy  man  in  the  most 
actire  sphere  cannot  be  always  occupied  by  business. 
Men  of  serious  professions  cannot  always  be  on  the 
stretch  of  serious  thought.  Neither  can  the  most  gay 
and  flourishing  situations  of  fortune  afford  any  man  the 
power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with  pleasure.  Life  must 
always  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  will 
frequenUy  umguish  eren  in  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if 
they  hare  not  some  employment  subsidianr  to  that 
which  forms  their  main  pursuit.  How  then  shall 
these  vacant  niaoes,  those  unemployed  intenrals, 
which  more  or  less  occur  in  the  life  of  eyery  one,  be 
filled  up  f  How  can  we  oontrlye  to  dispose  of  them 
in  any  way  that  shall  be  more  agreeable  in  itself,  or 
more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind, 
than  in  the  entertainments  of  taste,  and  the  study  of 
polite  literature?  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  haye 
acquired  a  relish  for  these,  has  always  at  hand  an  in- 
nocent and  irreprtMohable  amusement  for  his  leisure 
hours,  to  saye  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a  perni- 
cious passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden 
to  himself.  He  is  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low  company, 
or  to  court  the  riot  of  loose  pleasures,  in  order  to  cure 
the  tediousness  of  existence. 

Pro?idence  seems  plainW  to  haye  pointed  out  this 
useful  purpose  to  which  the  pleamues  of  taste  may 
be  applied,  by  interposing  them  in  a  middle  station 
between .  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  those  of  pure 
intellect.  We  were  not  designed  to  groyel  always 
among  objects  so  low  as  the  'former ;  nor  are  we  cap- 
able of  dwelling  constantly  in  so  high  a  region  as  the 
latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the  mind  after 
the  toils  of  the  intellect  and  the  labours  of  abstract 
study ;  and  they  gradually  raise  it  above  the  attach- 
ments of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyments  of 
virtue. 

So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  no  object  has  in  every  age  appeared 
more  important  to  wise  men  than  to  tincture  them 
early  with  a  relish  for  the  entertainments  of  taste. 
The  transition  is  commonly  made  with  ease  from  these 
to  the  discharge  of  the  hi^er  and  more  important 
duties  of  life.  Good  hopes  may  be  entertained  of 
those  whose  minds  have  this  liberal  and  elegant  turn. 
It  is  favourable  to  many  virtues.  Whereas,  to  be 
entirely  devoid  of  relish  for  eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising 
symptom  of  youth;  and  raises  suspicions  of  their 
Ming  ^ne  to  low  gratifications,  or  destined  to 
dru&e  m  the  more  viQgar  and  illiberal  pursuits  of 
life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind 
with  which  the  improvement  of  taste  is  not  more  or 
less  oonnected.  A  cultivated  taste  increases  sensibi- 
lity to  all  the  tender  and  humane  passions,  by  giving 
them  fiiequent  exercise ;  while  it  tends  to  weaken  the 
more  violent  and  fierce  emotions. 

Ingenuas  didiclsse  fideliter  artes 
EmoUit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros.* 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  hi|^  examples  which 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  history  are  often  bringing  under 
our  view,  naturally  tend  to  nourish  in  our  minds 
public  spirit,  the  love  of  glory,  contempt  of  external 
fortune,  and  the  admiration  of  what  is  truly  illus- 
trious and  great. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  improvement 
pf  taste  and  of  virtue  is  the  same,  or  that  they  may 

<  Tliesp  poUdicd  «rU  have  humanked  mankind. 
Softened  tha  rude,  and  calmed  the  boiaterouii  mind. 


always  be  expected  to  coexist  in  an  equal  degree. 
More  powerful  correctives  than  taste  can  apply  axe 
necessaiy  for  reforming  the  corrupt  propensities  which 
too  frequently  prevail  among  mankind.  Elegant 
speculations  are  sometimes  found  to  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions  possess  the  inte- 
rior regions  of  the  heart.  At  the  same  time  this 
cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the  exercise  of  taste  is, 
in  its  native  tendency,  moral  and  punfying.  From 
reading  the  most  admired  productions  m  genius, 
whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost  every  one  rises 
with  some  gSM>d  impressions  left  on  his  mind ;  and 
though  these  may  not  a]|rays  be  durable,  they  are  at 
least  to  be  ranked  amonf  Uie  means  of  diq>oang  the 
heart  to  virtue.  One  Uiing  is  certain,  that  with- 
out possessing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a  strong 
dogree,  no  man  can  attain  eminence  in  the  sabUme 
parts  of  eloquence.  He  must  feel  what  a  good  man 
feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  move  or  to  interest  man- 
kind. They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of  honour, 
virtue,  magnanimity,  and  public  spirit,  that  only  can 
kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call  up  into  the  mind 
those  high  ideas,  which  attract  the  admiration  of  ages ; 
and  if  this  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the  most 
distinguished  efforts  of  eloquence,  it  must  be  neoei- 
sarv  sLo  to  our  relishing  them  with  proper  taste  and 
feeling. 

[Difmnoe  hdween  Taste  and  Cfemm.^ 
[From  the  same.} 

Taste  and  genius  are  two  words  frequently  joined 
together,  and  therefore,  by  inaccurate  thinkers,  con- 
founded. They  signify,  however,  two  quite  different 
things.  The  difference  between  them  can  be  clearly 
pointed  out,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  it. 
Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judgUig ;  genius  in  the 
power  of  executing.  One  may  have  a  ocmsiderable 
degree  of  taste  in  poetry,  eloquence,  or  any  of  the  fine 
arts,  who  has  little  or  hardly  any  genius  for  com- 
position or  execution  in  any  of  these  arts ;  but  genius 
cannot  be  found  without  including  taste  also.  Genius, 
therefore,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  higher  power 
of  the  mind  than  taste.  Genius  always  imports  some- 
thing inventive  or  creative,  which  does  not  rest  in 
mere  sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  perceived,  but 
which  can,  moreover,  produce  new  bcMities,  and  ex- 
hibit them  in  such  a  mumer  as  strongly  to  impress 
the  minds  of  others.  Refined  taste  forms  a  good 
critic;  but  genius  is  fniiher  necessary  to  fimn  the 
poet  or  the  orator. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  genius  is  a  word 
which,  in  common  acceptation,  extends  much  further 
than  to  the  objects  of  taste.  It  is  used  to  signify  that 
talent  or  i4>titude  which  we  receive  from  nature  for 
excelling  in  any  one  thing  whatever*  Thus,  we  speak 
of  a  genius  for  mathematics,  as  well  as  a  genius  for 
poetry--of  a  genius  for  war,  for  politics,  or  for  any 
mechanical  employment. 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  one 
particular  is,  I  have  said,  what  we  receive  firom  nature. 
By  art  and  study,  no  doubt,  it  mav  be  grsaily  im- 
proved, but  by  them  alone  it  cannot  be  acouired.  As 
genius  is  a  higher  &culty  than  taste,  it  is  ever,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  frugality  of  nature,  more  limited 
in  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  meet  with  persons  who  have  an  excellent  taste  in 
several  of  the  polite  arts,  such  as  music,  poetry,  paint- 
ing, and  eloquence,  all  together ;  but  to  find  one  who 
is  an  excellent  performer  in  all  these  arts,  is  much 
more  rare,  or  rather,  indeed,  such  a  one  is  not  to  be 
looked  for.  A  sort  of  universal  genius,  or  one  who  is 
equally  and  indifferently  turned  towards  several  diffe- 
rent professions  and  arts,  is  not  likely  to  excel  in  anj; 
although  there  may  be  some  few  exceptions,  yet  in 
general  it  holds,  that  when  the  bent  of  the  mind  ia 
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irfiolly  directed  towards  Home  one  object,  exclusive  in 
ft  maimer  of  otlien,  there  is  the  fairest  prospect  of 
eminence  in  that,  whateTer  it  be.  The  rajs  must 
amrago  to  a  point,  in  order  to  glow  intensely. 

[On  SubUmU^.] 

[From  the  asme.] 

It  is  not  easj  to  describe  in  words  the  precise  im- 
pressi<m  which  great  and  sublime  objects  make  upon 
us  when  we  behold  them ;  but  ereiy  one  has  a  con- 
eepti<Hi  of  it.  It  produces  a  sort  of  internal  eleration 
and  expansion;  it  raises  the  mind  much  above  its 
ofdinaiy  state,  and  fills  it  with  a  decree  of  wonder 
and  astonishment  which  it  cannot  well  express.  The 
emotion  is  certainly  delightful,  but  it  is  altogether  of 
the  terioos  kind ;  a  degree  of  awfulness  and  solemnity, 
eren  approaching  to  severity,  commonly  attends  it 
when  ait  its  height,  very  distinguishable  from  the  more 
gajand  brisk  emotion  raised  by  beautiful  objects. 

The  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur  appears  in 
the  vast  and  boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by 
nature ;  such  as  wide  extended  plains,  to  which  the 

Se  can  see  no  limits,  the  firmament  of  heaven,  or 
e  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean.  All  vastness 
produces  the  impression  of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  space,  extended  in  length, 
makes  not  so  strong  an  impression  as  height  or  depth. 
Though  a  boundless  plain  be  a  grand  object,  vet  a 
high  mountain,  to  which  we  look  up,  or  an  awful  pre- 
cipice or  tower,  whence  we  look  down  on  the  objects 
which  lie  below,  is  still  more  so.  The  excessive  gran- 
deur of  the  firmament  arises  from  its  height,  joined  to 
its  boundless  extent ;  and  that  of  the  ocean  not  from 
its  extent  alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion  and 
iireeistible  force  of  that  mass  of  waters.  Wherever 
Bpaee  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  amplitude  or  great- 
ness of  extent  in  one  dimension  or  other  is  necessaiy 
to  grandeur.  Remove  all  bounds  from  any  object, 
and  you  presently  render  it  sublime.  Hence  infinite 
space,  endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  the 
mind  with  great  ideas. 

FVom  this  some  have  imagined  that  vastness  or 
amplitude  of  extent  is  the  foundation  of  all  sub- 
limity. But  I  cannot  be  of  this  opinion,  because 
many  objects  appear  sublime  which  have  no  relation 
to  spaee  at  all.  Such,  for  instance,  is  great  loudness 
of  sound.  The  burst  of  thunder  or  of  cannon,  the 
roaring  of  winds,  the  shouting  of  multitudes,  the 
sound  of  vast  cataracts  of  water,  are  all  inoontestablj 
grand  objects.  '  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  great  multi- 
tude, as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  of  mighty 
thnnderings,  saying,  Hallelajah.*  In  general,  we 
may  obs^ve  that  great  power  and  force  exerted 
always  raise  sublime  ideas  ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
cofrioaa  source  of  these  is  derived  from  this  quarter. 
Hence  the  grandeur  of  earthquakes  and  burning  moun- 
iaxDM ;  of  great  conflagrations ;  of  the  stormy  ocean 
and  overflowing  waters ;  of  tempests  of  wind ;  of  thun- 
der and  lightnmg ;  and  of  all  the  uncommon  violence 
of  the  elements :  nothing  is  more  sublime  than  mighty 

Cer  and  strength.  A  stream  that  runs  within  its 
ks  is  »  beautiful  object,  but  when  it  rushes  down 
with  the  impetuosity  and  noise  of  a  torrent,  it  pre- 
sently becomes  a  sublime  one.  From  lions,  and  other 
TBt^mlf  of  strength,  are  drawn  sublime  comparisons 
in  poets.  A  race-horse  is  looked  upon  with  pleasure ; 
but  it  is  the  war-horse,  '  whose  ne(:k  is  cloUied  with 
thunder,'  that  carries  grandeur  in  its  idea.  The  en- 
giagement  of  two  great  armies,  as  it  is  the  highest 
exertion  of  human  might,  combines  ft  varietv  of 
sources  of  the  sublime,  and  has  accordingly  been 
always  eonsidered  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
magnificent  spectacles  that  can  be  either  presented  to 
the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  the  imagination  in  descrip- 
tion 


For  the  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and 
awful  kind,  and  even  bordering  on  the  terrible,  tend 
greatly  to  assist  the  sublime ;  such  as  darkness,  soli- 
tude, and  silence.  What  are  the  scenes  of  nature  that 
elevate  the  mind  in  the  highest  degree,  and  produce 
the  sublime  sensation  t  Not  the  gay  landscape,  the 
flowery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city ;  but  the  hoary 
mountains,  and  the  solitary  lake,  the  aged  forest,  and 
the  torrent  falling  over  the  rock.  Hence,  too,  night 
scenes  are  commonly  the  most  sublime.  The  firma- 
ment, when  filled  with  stars,  scattered  in  such  vast 
numbers,  and  with  such  magnificent  profusion,  strikes 
the  imagination  with  a  more  awful  grandeur  than 
when  we  view  it  enlightened  with  all  the  splendour 
of  the  sun.  The  deep  sound  of  a  gi«at  bell,  or  the 
striking  of  a  great  clock,  are  at  any  time  grand,  but, 
when  heard  amid  the  silence  and  stillness  of  the  night, 
they  become  doubly  so.  Darkness  is  very  commonly 
applied  for  adding  sublimity  to  all  our  ideas  of  the 
I>eity :  *  He  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion,  he  dwelleth 
in  the  thick  cloud.'    So  Milton : — 

How  oft,  amitbt 
Thick  clouds  and  d&rk»  does  heaven's  all  nding  Sire 
Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscured. 
And  with  the  mi^Jesty  of  darkness,  round 
Circles  his  throne. 

Observe  with  how  much  art  Virgil  has  introduced 
all  those  ideas  of  silence,  vacuity,  and  darkness,  when 
he  is  going  to  introduce  his  hero  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions, and  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep : — 

Ye  subterranean  gods,  whose  awful  SM'ay 

The  gliding  ghosts  and  silent  shades  obey ; 

Oh,  Chaos,  hear !  and  Phlegcthon  profound ! 

Whose  solemn  empire  stretches  wide  around  ! 

(live  me,  ye  great  tremendous  powers,  to  tell 

Of  scenes  and  wonders  in  the  depth  of  hell ; 

Give  me,  your  mighty  secrets  to  diitplay 

From  those  black  realms  of  darkness  to  the  day.— Pf7/. 

Obscure  they  went ;  through  dreary  shades,  that  led 

Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead  ; 

As  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  night. 

By  the  moon's  doubtful  and  malignant  light.— 2>ry«im. 

These  passages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  as 
instances  of  sublime  writing,  though  in  themselves 
they  truly  are  so,  as  to  show,  by  the  eflfiwrt  of  them, 
that  the  objects  which  they  present  to  us  belong  to 
the  class  of  sublime  ones. 

Obscurity,  we  are  further  to  remark,  is  not  unfavour- 
able to  the  sublime.  Though  it  render  the  object  in- 
distinct, the  impression,  however,  may  be  great ;  for, 
as  an  ingenious  author  has  well  observed,  it  is  ono 
thing  to  make  an  idea  dear,  and  another  to  make  it 
affecting  to  the  imagination;  and  the  imagination 
may  be  strongly  affected,  and,  in  fact,  often  is  so,  by 
objects  of  which  we  have  no  clear  conception.  Thus 
we  see  that  almost  all  the  descriptions  given  us  of  the 
appearances  of  supernatural  beings,  carry  some  sub- 
limity, though  the  conceptions  which  they  afford  us 
be  confused  and  indistinct.  Their  sublimity  arises 
from  the  ideas,  which  they  always  convcv,  of  superior 
power  and  mi^ht,  joined  with  an  awful  obscurity. 
We  may  see  this  fully  exemplified  in  the^  following 
noble  passage  of  the  book  of  Job  : — *  In  thoughts  from 
the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon 
men,  fear  came  upon  me  and  trembling,  which  made 
all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before 
my  face ;  the  hair  of  my  flcfth  stood  up :  it  stood  still ; 
but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof ;  an  image 
was  before  mine  ^yes ;  there  was  silence ;  and  I  heaid 
a  voice — Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  ^hau  Opd !' 
(Job  iv.  15.)  No  ideas,  it  is  plain,  are  so  sublin^e  as 
those  taken  from  the  Supreme  Being,  the  most  un- 
known, but  the  greatest  of  all  objects ;  the  infinity 
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lost  under  the  pretiares  of  disease ;  much  has  been 
trifled  away;  and  much  has  always  been  spent  in 
proTision  for  the  day  that  was  passing  orer  me ;  but  I 
shall  not  think  my  employment  useless  or  ignoble, 
if,  by  my  assistance,  foreign  nations  and  distant  ages 
gain  access  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge,  and  un- 
derstand the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my  labours  afibrd 
light  to  the  repositories  of  science,  and  add  celebrity 
to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and  to  Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look  with 
pleasure  on  my  book,  however  defectiyo,  and  deliver 
it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  has  en- 
deavoured welL  That  it  will  immediately  become 
popular,  I  have  not  promised  to  myself ;  a  few  wild 
blundem  and  risible  absurdities,  from  which  no  work 
of  such  multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time 
furnish  folly  with  laughter,  and  harden  ignorance 
into  contempt;  but  useful  diligence  will  at  last  pre- 
vail, and  there  never  can  be  wanting  some  who  dis- 
tinguish desert,  who  will  consider  that  no  dictionary 
of  a  living  tongue  ever  can  be  perfect,  since,  while  it 
is  hastening  to  publication,  some  words  are  budding 
and  some  falling  away ;  that  a  whole  life  cannot  be 
spent  upon  syntax  and  etymology,  and  that  even  a 
whole  life  would  not  be  sufficient ;  that  he  whose  de- 
sign includes  whatever  language  can  express,  must 
often  speak  of  what  he  does  not  understand ;  that  a 
writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness  to  the 
end,  and  sometimes  faint  with  weariness  under  a  task 
which  Scaliger  compares  to  the  labours  of  the  anvil 
and  the  mine;  that  what  is  obvious  is  not  always 
known,  and  what  is  known  is  not  always  present; 
that  sudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  surprise  vigi- 
lance, slifht  avocations  will  seduce  attention,  and 
casual  eclipses  of  the  mind  will  darken  learning; 
and  that  the  writer  shall  often  in  vain  trace  his 
memory  at  the  moment  of  need  for  that  which  yester- 
day he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  which  will 
come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to-morrow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shaU  be  found  that  much  is 
omitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise  is 
performed ;  and  though  no  book  was  ever  spared  out 
of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and  the  world  is  little 
solicitous  to  know  whence  proceeded  the  faults  of 
that  which  it  condemns,  vet  it  may  gratify  curiosity 
to  inform  it,  that  the  English  Dictionary  was  written 
with  little  assistance  of  the  learned,  and  without  any 
patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft  obscuritira  of 
retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers, 
but  amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness 
and  in  sorrow.  It  may  repress  the  triumph  of 
malignant  criticism  to  observe,  that  if  our  language  is 
not  here  fully  displayed,  I  have  only  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt which  no  human  powers  have  hitherto  com- 
pleted. If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now 
immutably  fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be 
yet,  after  the  toil  of  successive  ages,  inadequate  and 
delusive ;  if  the  aggregated  knowledge  and  co-ope- 
lating  diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians  did  not 
secure  them  from  the  censure  of  Beni ;  if  the  embodied 
critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years  had  been  spent  upon 
their  work,  were  obliged  to  change  its  economy,  and 

S've  their  second  edition  another  form,  I  may  surely 
)  contented  without  the  praise  of  perfection,  which,  if 
I  could  obtain  in  this  gloom  of  solitude,  what  would 
it  avail  me !  I  have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of 
those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the 

rave,  and  success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds, 
therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having 
little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure  or  from  praise. 

[Ilt\flecti<mt  on  Landing  at  lona,"] 

[From  the  <  Journey  to  the  Western  Itdes.*] 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which 
once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions, 


whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived 
the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion. 
To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would 
be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be 
foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us 
from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past, 
the  distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  pre- 
sent, advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings. 
Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy 
as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any 
ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery, 
or  virtue.  The  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  pa- 
triotism would  not  gain  force  on  the  plains  of  Mara- 
thon, or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among 
the  ruins  of  lona. 

IParalld  between  Pope  and  Ihyden.^ 
[From  the « Lives  of  the  Poets.*] 

Pope  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from 
Dryden,  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented, he  praised  through  his  whole  hie  with  un- 
varied liberality ;  and  perhaps  his  character  may 
receive  some  illustration,  if'  he  be  compared  with  his 
master. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  discern- 
ment were  not  allotted  in  a  less  proportion  to  DnrdJiai 
than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Dryden's  mind  was 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  dismission  of  his  poetical 
prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts 
and  rugged  numbers.  But  Diyden  never  desired  to 
apply  ^  the  judgment  that  he  had.    He  wrote,  and 

Erofessed  to  write,  merely  for  the  people  ;  and  when 
e  pleased  others  he  contented  himself.  He  spent  no 
time  in  struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers ;  he  never 
attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  already 
good,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  must  have  known  to 
be  faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little 
consideration ;  when  occasion  or  necessity  called  upon 
him,  he  poured  out  what  the  present  moment  h«>- 
pened  to  supply,  and,  when  once  it  had  passed  the 
press,  ejected  it  from  his  mind  ;  for  when  he  had  no 
pecuniary  interest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy:  he  desired  to 
excel,  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to  do  lus 
best:  he  did  not  court  the  candour,  but  dared  the 
judgment  of  his  reader,  and  expecting  no  indul- 
gence from  others,  he  showed  none  to  himself.  He 
examined  lines  and  words  vrith  minute  and  puncti- 
lious observation,  and  retouched  every  part  with  in- 
defatigable diligence,  till  he  had  left  nothing  to  be 
forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  vexy  lonf  in  his 
hands,  while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  them. 
The  only  poems  which  can  be  supposed  to  hav^  been 
written  with  such  regard  to  the  times  as  mi^t  hasten 
their  publication,  were  the  two  satires  of  *  Thirty* 
eight,'  of  which  Dodsley  told  me  that  they  were 
brought  to  him  by  the  author  that  they  might  be 
fairly  copied.  'Almost  every  line,'  he  said,  'was 
then  written  twice  over ;  I  gave  him  a  clean  transcript, 
which  he  sent  sometime  afterwards  to  me  for  the  presa, 
with  almost  every  line  written  twice  over  a  teoood 
time.' 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased 
at  their  publication,  was  not  strictly  true.  His  pa- 
rental attention  never  abandoned  them;  wh»t  kt 
found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he  silently  correeksd 
in  those  that  followed.  He  appears  to  have  revised 
the  'Iliad,'  and  freed  it  from  some  of  its  imper 
fections ;  and  the  ' Essay  on  Criticism'  received  main 
improvements  after  its  first  appearance.  It  will  sd- 
dom  be  found  that  he  altered  without  adding  dea^ 
ness,  elegance,  or  vigour. 

Pope  had  perhaps  the  judgment  of  Diyden,  boi 
Diyden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope. 
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In  Aoquind  knowledge,  the  tnperioritj  must  be 
allowed  to  Diyden,  whose  edaeetion  wm  more  echo- 
butic,  and  who,  before  he  became  «n  aathor,hftd  been 
allowed  more  time  for  study,  with  better  means  of  in- 
formation. His  mind  has  a  larger  range,  and  he 
collects  his  image*  uid  illostrations  from  a  more  ex- 
tensile cireamfeience  of  science.  Dnrden  knew  more 
of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local 
mannexa.  The  notions  of  Dryden  were  fonned  bj 
oomprehensiTe  speculation,  and  those  of  Pope  by 
minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the 
knowledge  of  Diyden,  and  more  oertainty  in  that  of 
Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  pnuse  of  either  ;  for  both 
excelled  likewise  in  prose ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow 
his  prose  from  his  pradeoessor.  The  style  of  Diyden 
b  capridoos  and  Taried,  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and 
unifoim.  Diyden  obm  the  motions  of  his  own  mind. 
Pope  constnuns  his  mmd  to  his  own  rules  of  composi- 
tion. Diyden  is  sometimes  Tehement  and  rapid.  Pope 
is  fdways  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Diyden's 
page  is  a  natural  field,  rising  into  inequalities,  and 
diversified  by  tiie  Taried  exuberance  of  abundant  ve- 
getation. Pope's  is  a  yelTet  lawn,  sharen  by  the 
scythe,  and  lerell^  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet, 
that  quality  without  which  judgment  is  cold  and 
knowledge  is  inert,  that  energy  which  collects,  com- 
bines, amplifies,  and  animates,  the  superiority  must, 
with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Diyden.  It  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope 
bad  only  a  little,  because  Dryden  had  more ;  for  ereiy 
other  writer  since  Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope; 
sad  eren  ^  Dryden  it  must  be  said,  that  if  he  has 
bnchter  pangrapha,  he  has  not  better  poems.  Dry- 
de?B  perfonnances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited 
by  some  external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestic 
necessity;  he  composed  without  consideration,  and 
publisiied  without  correction.  What  his  mind  could 
supply  ai  call,  o|r  gather  in  one  excursion,  was  all 
that  he  soiq^t,  and  all  that  he  gaye.  The  dilatoipr 
cantion  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  his  senti- 
ments, to  multiply  his  images,  and  to  accumulate  all 
that  study  might  produce  or  chance  mi|;ht  su^ly. 
If  the  flights  of  Dryden,  therefore,  axe  higher.  Pope 
oontimiea  longer  on  the  wing^  If  of  Diyden's  fire 
the  blaxe  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regu- 
lar and  constant.  Dryden  often  surpasses  expecta- 
tion, and  Pope  nerer  mils  below  it.  Diyden  is  read 
with  fieqfuent  astonishment,  and  Pope  with  peipetual 
ddJdit. 

Tnis  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well  consi- 
dered, be  found  just ;  and  if  the  reader  should  sus- 
pect me^  as  I  suspect  myself,  of  some  partial  fondness 
for  the  memoir  of  Dryden,  let  him  not  too  hastily 
condemn  me,  for  meditation  and  inquiiy  may,  per- 
haps, show  him  the  reasonableness  oi  my  determi- 
nation. 

IPietwft  of  the  Miteries  of  Wear.] 
[From  the  "Thonshts  on  the  Falkland  lalanda.*] 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolness  and  indifieience 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  see  war  commenced. 
Thoae  that  hear  of  it  at  a  distance  or  read  of  it  in 
books,  but  haye  never  presented  its  eyils  to  their 
minds,  consider  it  as  little  more  than  a  splendid  game, 
a  proelamation,  an  army,  a  battle,  and  a  triumph. 
8omtf  indeed,  must  perish  in  the  successftd  field,  but 
they  die  upon  the  oed  of  honour,  resi^  their  lives 
amidst  the  joys  of  conquest,  and,  filled  vnth  England's 
glory,  smile  in  death ! 

The  life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill  represented  by 
heroic  fiction.  War  has  means  of  destruction  more 
formidable  than  the  cannon  and  the  sword.  Of 
the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  perished  in 


our  late  contests  vrith  France  and  Spain,  a  yeiy  small 
part  ever  felt  the  stroke  of  an  enemy ;  the  rest  lan- 
guished in  tents  and  diips,  amidst  damps  and  putre- 
faction ;  pale,  torpid,  spiritless,  and  helpless ;  casping 
and  groaning,  unpitied  among  men,  made  obdurate 
by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery ;  and  vrere  at 
last  whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved  into  the  ocean,  with* 
out  notice  and  without  remembrance.  By  incommo- 
dious encampments  and  unwholesome  stations,  where 
courage  is  useless  and  enterprise  impracticable,  fleets 
are  silently  dispeopled,  and  armies  sluggishly  melted 
aieyy. 

tIius  is  a  people  gradually  exhausted,  for  the  most 
part,  with  little  effect.  The  wars  of  civilised  nations 
make  veiy  slow  changes  in  the  system  of  empire. 
The  public  perceives  scarcely  any  alteration  but  an 
increase  of  debt;  and  the  few  individuals  who  are 
benefited  are  not  supposed  to  haye  the  clearest  right 
to  their  advantages.  If  he  that  shared  the  danger 
enjoyed  the  profit,  and  after  J[)leeding  In  the  battle, 
grew  rich  by  the  victory,  he  mUht  show  his  gains  with- 
out Vnvy.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten  years'  i^, 
how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of  multitudes 
and  the  expense  of  millions,  but  by  contemplating 
the  sudden  glories  of  paymasters  and  agents,  contrac- 
tors and  commissaries,  whose  eauipac;es  shine  like 
meteors,  and  whose  palaces  rise  lixe  exhalations  I 

OUTBB  GOLDSMITH. 

The '  Citizen  of  the  World,'  by  Goldsmith,  was  pub- 
lished in  a  collected  shape  in  1762,  and  his  'Essajs' 
about  the  same  time.  As  a  light  critic,  a  sportive 
yet  tender  and  insinuating  moralist,  and  observer  of 
men  and  manners,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  placing 
Croldsmith  far  above  Johnson.  His  chaste  humour, 
poetical  fancy,  and  admirable  style,  render  these 
essays  (for  the  Citizen  of  the  World  consists  of  de- 
tached pieces)  a  mine  of  lively  and  profound  thought, 
happy  imagery,  andpure  English.  The  story  of  the 
Old  Soldier,  Beau  libbs,  the  Reverie  at  the  Boar's 
Head  Tavern,  and  the  StroUing  Flayer,  are  in  the 
finest  vein  of  stoxy-telling ;  wh2e  the  Eastern  Apo- 
logue, Asem,  an  Eastern  Tale,  and  Alcander  and 
Septimius,  are  tinged  with  the  light  of  true  poetry 
and  imagination.  Where  the  author  speaks  of  actual 
life,  and  the  'fashion  of  our  estate,'  we  see  the 
workings  of  experience  and  a  flndy  meditative 
mind.  *  The  History  of  Animated  Nature,'  not  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death,  is  imbued  with  the  same 
graces  of  composition.  Goldsmith  was  no  naturalist, 
strictly  speaking,  but  his  descriptions  are  often 
vivid  and  beautUU,  and  his  histcnr  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  a  love  of  nature  and  a  study  of  its 
various  phenomena. 

[Scenery  of  the  AlptSi 

[From  the '  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Natnre.*] 

Nothing  can  be  finer  or  more  exact  than  Mr  Pope's 
'description  of  a  traveller  straining;  up  the  Alps. 
Eveiy  mountain  he  comes  to  he  thinks  will  be  the 
last :  he  finds,  however,  an  unexpected  hill  rise  before 
him ;  and  that  being  scaled,  he  nnds  the  highest  sum- 
mit almost  at  as  great  a  distance  as  before.  Upon 
Quitting  the  plain,  he  might  have  left  a  green  and 
fertile  soil,  and  a  dimate  vrarm  and  pleasing.  As  he 
ascends,  the  ground  assumes  a  more  russet  colour,  the 
grass  becomes  more  mossy,  and  the  weather  more 
moderate.  When  he  is  still  higher,  the  weather  be- 
comes more  cold,  and  the  earth  more  barren.  In  this 
dreary  passage  he  is  often  entertained  with  a  little 
valley  of  surprisinc  verdure,  caused  by  the  reflected 
heat  of  the  sun  oofiected  into  a  narrow  spot  on  the 
surrounding  heights.    But  it  much  more  frequently 
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hftppens  that  he  sees  only  frightful  precipices  beneath, 
and  lakes  of  amazing  depth,  from  whence  liTers  aie 
formed,  and  fountains  deriye  their  original.  On  those 
places  next  the  highest  summits  vegetation  is  scazcelj 
carried  on :  here  and  there  a  few  plants  of  the  most 
hardj  kind  i^pear.  The  air  is  intolerably  cold — 
either  continually  refrigerated  with  frosts,  or  dis- 
turbed with  tempests.  All  the  ground  here  wears  an 
eternal  coyering  of  ice  and  snow,  that  seem  con- 
tinually accumulating.  Upon  emerging  from  this 
war  of  the  elements,  he  ascends  into  a  purer  and 
serener  region,  where  yegetation  is  entirely  ceased — 
whcsre  the  precipices,  composed  entirely  of  rocks,  rise 
perpendictuarly  abore  him ;  while  he  riews  beneath 
him  all  the  combat  of  the  elements,  clouds  at  his  feet, 
and  thunders  darting  upwards  from  their  bosoms  be- 
lo^r.  A  thoiisand  meteors,  which  are  never  seen  on  the 
plain,  present  themselyes.  Circular  rainbows,  mock 
suns,  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  projected  upon  the 
body  of  the  air,  and  the  traveller's  own  image  re- 
flected as  in  a  looking-glass  upon  the  opposite  cloud. 

lA  SJxUA  qfthe  Unirtne.] 
«  [From  the  same.] 

The  world  may  be  considered  as  one  vast  mansion, 
where  man  has  been  admitted  to  enjoy,  to  admire, 
and  to  be  grateful.  The  first  desires  of  savage  nature 
are  merely  to  gratify  the  importunities  of  sensual  ap- 
petite, and  to  neglect  the  contemplation  of  things, 
barely  satiflfied  with  their  enjoyment ;  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  all  the  wonders  of  creation,  have  but  little 
charms  for  a  being  taken  up  in  obviating  the  wants 
of  the  day,  and  anxious  for  precarious  sulMistence. 

Our  philosophers,  therefore,  who  have  testified  such 
surprise  at  the  want  of  curiosity  in  the  ignorant,  seem 
not  to  consider  that  they  are  usually  employed  in 
making  provisions  of  a  more  important  nature — in 
providing  rather  for  the  necessities  than  the  amuse- 
ments of  life.  It  is  not  till  our  more  pressing  wants 
are  sufficiently  supplied,  that  we  can  attend  to  the 
calls  of  curiosity  ;  ho  that  in  every  age  scientific  re- 
finement has  been  the  latest  effort  of  human  industry. 

But  human  curiosity,  though  at  first  slowly  excited, 
being  at  last  possessed  of  leisure  for  indulging  its  pro- 
pensity, becomes  one  of  the  greatest  amusements  of 
life,  and  gives  higher  satisfactions  than  what  even  the 
senses  can  afford.  A  man  of  this  disposition  turns 
all  nature  into  a  magnificent  theatre,  replete  with 
objects  of  wonder  and  surprise,  and  fitted  up  chiefly 
for  his  happiness  and  entertainment ;  he  industriously 
examines  all  things,  from  the  minutest  insect  to  the 
most  finished  animal,  and  when  his  limited  organs 
can  no  longer  make  the  dist^uisition,  he  sends  out  his 
imagination  upon  new  inouiries. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  august  and  striking 
than  the  idea  which  his  reason,  aided  by  his  imagina- 
tion, furnishes  of  the  universe  around  him.  Astrono- 
mers tell  us  that  this  earth  which  we  inhabit  forms 
but  a  very  minute  part  in  that  great  assemblage  of 
bodies  of  which  the  world  is  composed.  It  is  a  mil- 
lion of  times  less  than  the  sun,  by  which  it  is  en- 
lightened. The  planets,  also,  which,  like  it,  are  sub- 
o^inate  to  the  sun's  influence,  exceed  the  earth  one 
thousand  times  in  magnitude.  These,  which  were  at ' 
first  supposed  to  wander  in  the  heavens  without  any 
fixed  path,  and  that  took  their  name  from  their  ap- 
parent deviatioiui,  have  long  been  found  to  perform 
their  circuits  with  great  exactness  and  strict  regula- 
rity. They  have  b^n  discovered  as  forming  with  our 
earth  a  system  of  bodies  circulating  round  the  sun, 
all  obedient  to  one  law,  and  impelled  by  one  com- 
mon influence. 

Modem  philosophy  has  taught  us  to  believe,  that 
when  the  great  Author  of  nature  began  the  work  of 
creation,  he  chose  to  operate  by  second  causes ;  and 


that,  suspending  the  constant  exertion  of  his  power, 
he  endued  matter  with  a  (quality  by  which  the  uni- 
versal economy  of  nature  might  be  continued,  without 
his  immediate  assistance.  This  quality  is  called  at- 
traction, a  sort  of  approximating  influence,  which  all 
bodies,  whether  terrestrial  or  celestial,  are  found  to 
possess ;  and  which,  in  all,  increases  as  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  each  increases.  The  sun,  by  far  the  great- 
est body  in  our  system,  is,  of  consequence,  poeseased 
of  much  the  greatest  share  of  this  attracting  power  ; 
and  all  the  planets,  of  which  our  earth  is  one,  are,  of 
coune,  entirely  subject  to  its  superior  influence.  Were 
this  power,  therefore,  left  uncontrolled  by  any  other, 
the  sun  must  quickly  have  attracted  all  the  bodiee  of 
our  celestial  system  to  itself ;  but  it  is  equally  coun- 
teracted by  another  power  of  equal  eflicacy ;  namely, 
a  progressive  force  which  each  planet  received  when  it 
was  impelled  forward  by  the  divine  architect  upon  its 
first  formation.  The  heavenly  bodies  of  our  system 
being  thus  acted  upon  by  two  opposing  powers; 
namely,  by  that  of  attraction,  which  draws  them  to- 
wards the  sun,  and  that  of  impulsion,  which  drives 
them  straight  forward  into  the  great  void  of  space, 
they  pursue  a  track  between  tl^ese  contrary  directions; 
and  each,  like  a  stone  whirled  about  in  a  sling,  obej- 
ing  two  opposite  forces,  circulates  round  its  great 
centre  of  heat  and  motion. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  is  the  harmony  of  our 
planetary  system  preserved.  The  sun,  in  the  midst, 
gives  heat  and  light  and  circular  motion  to  the 
planets  which  surround  it :  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  perform  their  con- 
stant circuits  at  diflerent  distances,  each  taking  up  a 
time  to  complete  its  revolutions,  proportioned  to  the 
greatness  of  the  circle  which  it  is  to  describe.  The 
lesser  planets,  also,  which  are  attendauto  ujion  soms 
of  the  greater,  are  subject  to  the  same  laws ;  they  cir* 
culate  with  the  same  exactness ,  and  are  in  the  same 
manner  influenced  by  their  respective  centres  of 
motion. 

Besides  those  bodies  which  make  a  part  of  ov 
peculiar  system,  and  which  may  be  said  to  reside 
within  its  great  circumference,  there  are  others  that 
frequently  come  among  us  from  the  most  distant  tradi 
of  space,  and  that  seem  like  dangerous  intruders  upoi 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  nature.  These  are  oomett, 
whose  appearance  was  once  so  terrible  to  mankind, 
and  the  theory  of  which  is  so  little  understood  at  pee-  . 
sent;  all  we  know  is,  that  their  number  is  moA  \ 
greater  than  that  of  the  planets,  and  that,  like  tbese^ 
they  roll  in  orbits,  in  some  measure  obedient  to  solar 
influence.  Astronomers  have  endeavoured  to  calcn- 
late  the  returning  periods  of  many  of  them ;  but  ex* 
perienoe  has  not,  as  yet,  confirmed  the  veracity  of 
their  investigations.  Indeed,  who  can  tell,  when  thou 
wanderers  have  made  their  excursions  into  other 
worlds  and  distant  systems,  what  obstacles  may  be 
found  to  oppose  their  progress,  to  accelerate  their  mih 
tions,  or  retard  their  return  t 

But  what  we  have  hitherto  attempted  to  sketch  it 
but  a  small  part  of  that  great  fabric  in  which  tke 
Deit^  has  thought  proper  to  manifest  his  wisdom  and 
omnipotence.  There  are  multitudes  of  other,  bodifli 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  heavens,  that  lie  too  is* 
mote  for  examination  ;  these  have  no  motiou  sndi  u 
the  planets  are  found  to  possess,  and  are  thenfoit 
called  fixed  stars ;  aud  from  their  extreme  brilliancy 
and  their  immense  distance,  philosophers  have  bees 
induced  to  suppose  them  to  be  suns  resembling  thst 
which  enlivens  our  system.  Ai  the  imagination,  abo^ 
once  excited,  is  seldom  content  to  stop,  it  has  h^ 
nished  each  with  an  attendant  system  of  planets  bt> 
longing  to  itself,  and  has  even  induced  some  to  depkR 
the  fate  of  those  systems  whose  imagined  sum* 
which  sometimes  happens,  have  become  no  loagK 
visible. 
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Bat  CQDjeetant  of  thia  kind,  which  no  reMoning  can 
MoerUin  nor  Azperiment  reach,  are  rather  amusing 
tUn  OMful.  Thou^  we  iee  the  greatnem  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Deitj  m  all  the  seeming  worlds  that 
nmrand  us,  it  is  our  chief  concern  to  trace  him  in 
that  which  we  inhabit.  The  examination  of  the  earth, 
the  wonders  of  its  contrivance,  the  history  of  its  adran- 
t^ce,  or  of  the  seeming  defects  in  its  formation,  are 
the  iHX>per  business  of  the  natural  historian.  A  de- 
•eription  of  this  earth,  its  animals,  vegetables,  and 
minerals,  is  the  most  delightful  entertainment  the 
mind  can  be  furnished  with,  as  it  is  the  most  interest- 
ing and  usefuL  I  would  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  con- 
dade  these  commonplace  speculations  with  an  obser- 
ution  which,  I  hope,  is  not  entirely  so. 

A  use,  hitherto  not  much  insisted  upon,  that  may 
mult  from  the  contemplation  of  celestial  magnifi- 
ccDce,  is,  that  it  will  teach  us  to  make  an  allowance 
for  the  apparent  irregularities  we  find  below.  When- 
ever we  can  examine  the  works  of  the  Deity  at  a  pro- 
per point  of  distance,  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  of  his 
design,  we  see  nothing  but  uniformity,  beauty,  and 
piedsion.  The  heavens  prttsent  us  with  a  plan  which, 
though  inexpressibly  magnificent,  is  yet  regular  be- 
yond the  power  of  invention.  Whenever,  therefore, 
ve  find  any  apparent  defects  in  the  earth,  instead 
of  attempting  to  reason  ourselves  into  an  opinion 
thit  they  are  beautiful,  it  will  be  wiser  to  say  that 
le  do  not  behold  them  at  the  proper  point  of  dis- 
tance, and  that  our  eye  is  laid  too  close  to  the  ob- 
jects to  take  in  the  regularity  of  their  connection. 
In  short,  we  may  conclude  that  God,  who  is  regular 
in  hu  great  productions,  act«  with  equal  uniformity 
in  the  UtUe. 


iSctnery  of  the  Sea-cocutsJ] 
[From  the  tame.] 

Those  who  have  been  much  upon  our  coasts  know 
thnt  there  are  two  different  kinds  of  shores — that 
which  slants  down  to  the  water  with  a  gentle  declivity, 
and  that  which  rises  with  a  precipitate  boldness,  and 
Neins  set  as  a  bulwark  to  repel  the  force  of  the  in- 
Tiding  deeps.  It  is  to  such  shores  as  these  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  the  gull  kind  resort,  as  the  rocks  ofler 
them  a  retreat  for  Uieir  young,  and  the  sea  a  sufficient 
npply.  It  is  in  the  cavities  of  these  rocks,  of  which 
the  shore  is  composed,  that  the  vast  variety  of  sea- 
fowl  retire  to  breed  in  safety.  The  waves  beneath, 
thit  continually  beat  at  the  base,  often  wear  the  shore 
into  an  impending  boldness,  so  that  it  seems  to  jut 
oat  over  the  water,  while  the  raging  of  the  sea  mues 
the  plaoe  inaccessible  from  below.  These  are  the 
litvatione  to  which  sea-fowl  chiefly  resort,  and  bring 
np  their  young  in  undisturbed  security. 

Those  who  have  never  observed  our  boldest  coants, 
have  no  idea  of  their  tremendous  sublimity.  The 
boasted  works  of  art,  the  highest  towers,  and  the  no- 
hlert  domes,  are  but  ant-hills  when  put  in  comparison  ; 
the  single  cavity  of  a  rock  often  exhibits  a  coping 
higher  than  the  ceiling  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The 
&oe  of  the  shore  offers  to  the  view  a  wall  of  massive 
itone  ten  times  higher  than  our  tallest  steeples. 
What  should  we  thmk  of  a  precipice  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  height  t  and  yet  the  rocks  of  St  Kilda 
an  still  hiriier !  What  must  be  our  awe  to  approach 
the  edge  of  that  impending  height,  and  to  look  down 
Ml  the  anfathomable  vacuity  below ;  to  ponder  on  the 
tmoB  of  falling  to  the  bottom,  where  the  waves  that 
•Will  like  mountains  are  scarcely  seen  to  curl  on  the 
Mufaoe,  and  the  roar  of  an  ocean  a  thousand  leagues 
hroibd  spears  softer  than  the  murmur  of  a  brook !  It 
ii  in  these  formidable  mansions  that  myriads  of  sea- 
fewl  are  for  ever  seen  sporting,  flying  in  security 
down  the  depth,  half  a  mile  beneath  the  feet  of  the 


spectator.  The  crow  and  the  chough  avoid  those 
frightful  precipices;  thoy  choose  smaller  heights, 
where  they  are  len  exposed  to  the  tempest ;  it  is  the 
cormorant,  thegannet,  the  tarrock,  and  the  teme,  that 
venture  to  these  dreadful  retreats,  and  claim  an  un- 
disturbed possession.  To  the  spectator  from  above, 
those  birds,  though  some  of  them  are  above  the  sixe 
of  an  eagle,  seem  scarce  as  large  as  a  swallow,  and 
their  loudest  screaming  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

But  the  generality  of  our  shores  are  not  so  formid- 
able. Though  they  may  rise  two  hundred  fathom 
above  the  surface,  yet  it  often  happens  that  the  water 
forsakes  the  shore  at  the  departure  of  the  tide,  and 
leaves  a  noble  and  delightful  walk  for  curiosity  on 
the  beach.  Not  to  mention  the  variety  of  shells  with 
which  the  sand  is  strewed,  the  lofty  rocks  that  hang 
over  the  spectator's  head,  and  that  seem  but  just  kept 
from  falling,  produce  in  him  no  unpleasing  gloom. 
If  to  this  be  added  the  fluttering,  the  screaming,  and 
the  pursuits  of  myriads  of  water-birds,  all  either  in- 
tent on  the  duties  of  incubation,  or  roused  at  the 
presence  of  a  stranger,  nothing  can  compose  a  scene 
of  more  peculiar  solemnity.  To  walk  along  the  shore 
when  the  tide  is  departed,  or  to  sit  in  the  hollow  of  a 
rock  when  it  is  come  in,  attentive  to  the  various 
sounds  that  gather  on  every  side,  above  and  below, 
may  raise  the  mind  to  its  highest  and  noblest  exer- 
tions. The  solemn  roar  of  the  waves  swellinff  into 
and  subsiding  from  the  vast  caverns  beneath,  the 
piercing  note  of  the  gull,  the  frequent  chatter  of  the 

guillemot,  the  loud  note  of  the  auk,  the  scream  of  the 
eron,  and  the  hoarse  deep  pcriodiod  croaking  of  the 
cormorant,  all  unite  to  furnish  out  the  grandeur  of 
the  scene,  and  turn  the  mind  to  Him  who  ia  the 
essence  of  all  sublimity. 

[Onthe  Increcued  Love  of  Life  with  A^J] 
[From  Goldsmith's  EMSjrs.] 

Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  lif^,  increases 
our  desire  of  living.  ThosH)  dangf^rs  which,  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  we  had  learned  to  despise,  assume 
new  terrors  as  we  grow  old.  Our  caution  increasing 
as  our  years  increase,  fear  becomes  at  lut  the  prevail- 
ing passion  of  the  mind,  and  the  small  remamder  of 
life  is  taken  up  in  useless  efforts  to  keep  off  our  end, 
or  provide  for  a  continued  existence. 

Strange  contradiction  in  our  nature,  and  to  which 
even  the  wise  are  liable !  If  I  should  jud^  of  that 
part  of  life  which  lies  before  me  by  that  which  I  have 
already  seen,  the  prospect  is  hideous.  Experience 
tells  mo  that  my  past  enjoyments  have  brought  no 
real  felicity,  and  sensation  assures  me  that  those  I 
have  felt  are  stronger  than  those  which  are  yet  to 
come.  Yet  experience  and  sensation  in  vain  persuade ; 
hope,  more  powerful  than  either,  dresses  out  the  dis- 
tant prospect  in  fancied  beauty ;  some  happiness,  in 
long  perspective,  still  beckons  me  to  pursue;  and, 
like  a  losing  gamester,  every  new  disappointment  in- 
creases my  ardour  to  continue  the  game. 

Whence,  then,  is  this  increased  love  of  life,  which 
grows  upon  us  with  our  years  I  whence  comes  it,  that 
we  thus  make  greater  eflorts  to  preserve  our  existence 
at  a  period  when  it  becomes  scarce  worth  the  keeping  t 
Is  it  that  nature,  attentive  to  the  preservation  of 
mankind,  increases  our  wishes  to  live,  while  she  les- 
sens our  enjoyments ;  and,  as  she  robs  the  senses  of 
every  pleasure,  equips  imagination  in  the  spoil  1  Life 
would  be  insupportable  to  an  old  man  who,  loaded 
with  infirmities,  feared  death  no  more  than  when  in 
the  vigour  of  manhood ;  the  numberless  calamities  of 
decaying  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of  surviving 
every  pleasure,  would  at  once  induce  him,  with  his 
own  hand,  to  terminate  the  scene  of  misery ;  but  hap- 
pily the  contempt  of  death  forsakes  him  at  a  time 
when  it  could  only  be  prejudicial,  and  life  acquiree 
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an  imaginvy  Tftlue  in  proportion  m  iti  leal  Talue  ii 
no  morf). 

Our  attachment  to  ewtirj  object  around  ui  increasei 
in  general  from  the  length  of  our  acquaintance  with 
it  '  I  would  not  chooee,'  Fays  a  French  philoeopher, 
'  to  lee  an  old  pout  pulled  up  with  which  I  had  been 
long  acquainted.*  A  mind  long  habituated  to  a  cer- 
tain fet  of  object!  iniensibly  becomee  fond  of  seeing 
them ;  viiits  them  from  habit,  and  parte  ftom  them 
with  reluctance.  From  henoe  proceedii  the  ararice 
of  the  old  in  eyerj  kind  of  posaeMion  ;  they  lore  the 
world  and  all  that  it  producei ;  they  lore  life  and  all 
its  advantages,  not  because  it  gives  them  pleasure, 
but  because  they  have  known  it  long. 

Chinvanft  the  Chaste,  ascending  the  throne  of  China, 
commanded  that  all  who  were  unjustly  detained  in 
prison  during  the  preceding  reigns  should  be  set  fne. 
Among  the  number  who  came  to  thank  their  deliverer 
on  this  occasion  there  appeared  a  majestic  old  man, 
who,  fid  ling  at  the  emperor's  feet,  addressed  him  as 
follows:  'Great  father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch, 
now  eighty-five  years  old,  who  was  shut  up  in  a 
dungeon  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  I  was  imprisoned, 
though  a  stranger  to  crime,  or  without  bemg  even 
oonfVonted  by  my  accusers.  I  have  now  lived  in 
solitude  and  darkness  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
am  grown  familiar  with  distress.  As  yet,  dazzled  with 
the  splendour  of  that  sun  to  which  you  have  restored 
me,  1  have  been  wandering  the  streets  to  find  out 
some  friend  that  would  assist,  or  relieve,  or  remember 
me ;  but  my  Mends,  my  family,  and  relations  are  all 
dead,  and  I  am  forsotten.  Permit  me,  then*  0  Chin- 
vang,  to  wear  out  the  wretched  remains  of  life  in  my 
former  prison ;  the  walls  of  my  dungeon  are  to  me 
more  pleasing  than  the  most  splendid  palace :  I  have 
not  long  to  live,  and  shall  be  unhappy  except  I  spend 
the  rest  of  my  days  where  my  youth  was  passed — in 
that  prison  from  whence  you  were  pleased  to  release 
me.' 

The  old  man's  passion  for  confinement  is  similar  to 
that  we  all  have  for  life.  Wc  are  habituated  to  the 
prison,  we  look  round  with  discontent,  are  displeased 
with  the  abode,  and  yet  the  length  of  our  captivity 
only  increases  our  fondness  for  the  cell.  The  trees  we 
have  planted,  the  houses  we  have  built,  or  the  pos- 
terity we  have  b^otten,  all  serve  to  bind  us  closer  to 
earth,  and  imbitter  our  parting.  Life  sues  the  young 
like  a  new  acquaintance  ;  the  companion,  as  yet  un- 
exhausted, is  at  once  instructive  and  amusing;  its 
company  pleases,  yet  for  all  this  it  is  but  little  re- 
garded. To  us,  who  are  declined  in  years,  life  appears 
like  an  old  friend ;  its  jests  have  been  anticipated  in 
former  conversation ;  it  has  no  new  story  to  make  us 
smile,  no  new  improvement  with  which  to  surprise, 
yet  still  we  love  it ;  destitute  of  every  enjoyment,  still 
we  love  it;  husband  the  wasting  treasure  with  in- 
creasing frugality,  and  feel  all  the  poignancy  of  an- 
guish in  the  fatal  separation. 

Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beautiful,  sincere, 
brave,  an  Englishman.  He  had  a  complete  fortune  of 
his  own,  and  the  love  of  the  king  his  master,  which 
was  equivalent  to  riches.  Life  opened  all  her  treasures 
before  him,  and  promised  a  Ions  succession  of  future 
happiness.  He  came,  tasted  of  the  entertainment,  but 
was  disgpusted  even  at  the  beginning.  lie  professed 
an  aversion  to  living,  was  tired  of  walking  round  the 
same  circle ;  had  trie<l  every  enjoyment,  and  found 
them  all  grow  weaker  at  every  repetition.  '  If  life 
be  in  youth  so  displeasing,'  cried  he  to  himself,  *  what 
will  it  appear  when  age  comes  on  1  if  it  be  at  present 
indiflTerent,  sure  it  will  then  be  execrable.'^  This 
I  thought  imbittered  every  reflection ;  till  at  last,  with 
all  the  serenity  of  perverted  reason,  ^e  ended  the 
debate  with  a  pistol !  Had  this  self-deluded  man 
been  apprised  that  existence  grows  more  desirable  to 
us  the  longer  we  exist,  he  woiUd  have  then  faced  old 


age  without  shrinking ;  he  would  haf«  boldly  dand  to 
live,  and   served  that  society  by  his  future 
which  he  baaely  injured  by  his  dciertion. 

[A  City  Nigkt'PiMeJi 
[From  the  *  Citizen  of  the  Worid.*] 

The  clock  has  just  struck  two ;  the  expiring  taper 
rises  and  sinks  in  the  socket ;  the  watchman  fbi;^ts  the 
hour  in  slumber ;  the  laborious  and  the  happy  are  at 
rest ;  and  nothing  wakes  but  meditation,  guilt,  reveliy, 
and  despair.  T%e  drunkard  once  more  fills  the  de- 
stroying bowl ;  the  robber  walks  his  midnight  round ; 
and  the  suicide  lifts  his  guilty  aim  against  his  own 
sacred  person. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page  of 
antiquity  or  the  sallies  of  contemporary  genius,  but 
pursue  the  solitary  walk,  where  vanity,  ever  changing, 
but  a  few  hours  past  walked  before  me — where  she 
kept  up  the  pageant,  and  now,  like  a  fkoward  child, 
seems  hushed  with  her  own  importunities. 

What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around  I  The  dying  lamp 
feebly  emits  a  yellow  gleam ;  no  sound  is  heard  but 
of  the  chiming  clock  or  the  distant  watch-dog ;  all 
the  bustle  of  human  pride  is  forgotten.  An  hour 
like  this  may  well  display  the  emptineiB  of  human 
vanity. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  this  temporary  soli- 
tude will  be  made  continual,  and  the  city  itself,  like 
its  inhabitants,  fade  away,  and  leave  a  desert  in  its 
room. 

What  cities,  great  as  this,  have  once  triumphed 
in  existence,  had  their  victories  as  great,  joy  as  just 
and  as  uubounded,  and,  with  short-sighted  presump- 
tion, promised  themselves  immortality  1  Posterity  can 
hardly  trace  the  situation  of  some;  the  sorrowful 
traveller  wanders  over  the  awful  ruins  of  others; 
and,  as  he  beholds,  he  learns  wisdom,  and  feels  the 
transience  of  every  sublunary  possession. 

Here,  he  cries,  stood  their  citadel,  now  grown  over 
with  weeds;  there  their  senate  house,  but  now  the 
haunt  of  every  noxious  reptile.  Temples  and  theatres 
stood  here,  now  only  an  undistinguished  heap  of  ruio. 
They  are  fallen,  for  luxury  and  avarice  fint  mads 
them  feeble.  The  rewards  of  state  were  omfyntd,  ob 
amusing,  and  not  on  useful  members  of  society. 
Their  riches  and  opulence  invited  the  invrnden,  whc^ 
though  at  first  repulsed,  returned  again,  conquoed  bj 
perseverance,  and  at  last  swept  the  difendanta  into 
undistinguished  destruction. 

How  few  appear  in  those  streets,  which  but  some 
few  hours  ago  were  crowded  1  And  those  who  appear 
now  no  longer  wear  their  daily  mask,  nor  attempt  to 
hide  their  lewdness  or  their  misery. 

But  who  are  those  who  make  the  streets  their  coud^ 
and  find  a  short  repose  from  wretchedness  at  the  doon 
of  the  opulent  ?  These  are  strangers,  wanderers,  and  o^  \ 
phaiiR,  whose  circumstances  are  too  humble  to  expect  re* 
dretw,  and  whose  distresses  are  too  great  oven  for  pit/. 
Their  wretchedness  excites  rather  honor  than  pitj. 
Some  are  without  the  covering  even  of  rags,  and  othen 
emaciated  with  dinease.  The  world  has  disclaimed 
them :  society  turns  its  back  upon  their  distress,  and 
has  given  them  up  to  nakedness  and  hunger.  Then 
poor  shivering  females  have  once  seen  h^pier  &Mp, 
and  been  flattered  into  beauty. 

Why,  why  was  I  bom  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  sof  ' 
ferings  of  wretches  I  cannot  relieve  t    Poor  houselstf 
creatures !  the  world  will  give  you  reproaches,  bat 
will  not  give  you  relief.    The  slightest  misfortuaci  j 
of  the  great,  the  most  imaginary  uneasiness  of  tks  I 
rich,  are  aggravated  with  all  the  power  of  eloqoeM^  , 
and  held  up  to  engage  our  attention  and  sympathstif 
sorrow.  The  poor  weep  unheeded,  persecuted  DyevsfT 
subordinate  species  of  tyranny ;  and  every  law  whiei 
gives  others  security  becomes  an  enonj  to  them. 
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^^'IlJ  «u  thin  hMFt  of  mine  fonuxl  with  >o  much 
NDHbilUjrl  or  wliy  wu  nut  nij  fonuno  kds|iU(l  tu  itn 
impuliietl     T«nd«ni(««  irithuut  the  rspx'ii;^  of  re- 

ubjtit  whicn  *u(   ' 


At  u)  orator,  politician,  anil  author,  the  nnme  nf 
EoMrxii  Bt-BKK  iliMil  lii|{h  with  hii  i.'ontcniporarirs. 
ud  tini<!  has  ntmted  little  of  Iti  liutn.'.  fie  U  slill 
br  far  the  moiit  eloqiient  and  imaicinutive  iif  nil  cmr 
■Titwra  on  public  affiiln,  anil  the  nuMt  iihlliwophicHl 
of  Engllih  *tatv«men.  Burke  wu  l<0Tn  in  lluhlin. 
tilt!  Kiuiid  Kou  of  ail  attorney,  in  17'tii.  After  lii> 
Huraliiin  at  Trinity-  collem,  hi;  renioreil  tu  Liitiiliin. 
«1icte  he  enterctl  himwif  h  a  iituihiil  i<f  tlic  Mirlillc 
Temple,  and  lahourvd  in  periiHlind  wiirkii  fi>r  thi- 
tnakiellen.  flii  first  cont|iiruiiu9  wcirk  na*  a 
lumly  on  the  iilyU-  ami  manner  uf  D-iliiiKlimkc,  a 
riWiiiifioa  of  XalHral  .SViriWy,  in  whiirli  the  |mri- 
toirnl  reoKmini;  uf  tlic  nuliie  nn'ptii:  i*  pualieJ  t<i  a 
riiliculuui  Mtrcme.  and  it«  abnunlity  Ttry  iiiipiiily 
rapi>Kd.  In  ITST  Ik  pubLnluil  A  Pliitaiiophiral  In- 
fniVji  S»bt  Ihe  Orijihi  of  our  Iilnu  of  tin  UnUJiinr  aiul 
Btanliful,  which  noon  Bttnu!t«il  cuniiilrrahli!  stten- 
[inn,  and  paved  the  way  fiir  tlio  authiiT'i  intrwluc- 
tion  to  the  (oritt J  of  JiuiiiKiii.  Heyniddi,  f itddnniitli. 
and  Ihc  othtT  eminent  men  of  the  duy.  Burke, 
bivsrer,  waa  ilill  itroKK'inK  *!>'>  diffluulliet,  und 


I  MiDpflini;  for  bnokic-ller!).  He  antrcontcil  to  Dnlnley 
'  Ok  plui  iifon  Annual  llet-itli-r.  wliii-li  tliul  ppiritLil 
:  IHiUiKlin-  nitiiplcil,  Burkt  fnniiijliini.'  tlu:  wlnile  i>f 
I  Ac  iini^inal  nuttter.  lie  eiinlinncl  fiinu'ViTii]  yvar* 
I  til  vrite  the  hiii|<H-i<»l  portiim  uf  thia  Taluiilik'  iiiiii- 
I  piluiiin.  In  I7C1  Burke  nitiimpuiuNl  the  Katl  of 
Unlifax  to  Ireland  at  one  of  hiii  necrctarieiii  and  fuur 
!  r«n  aftcrwHTiUi,  liu  wan  fairly  launi'licd  into  pnUie 
I  lili-  ail  a  Whii[  piditieran.  by  beeoniinft  vrivate  necre- 
buj  tu  the  Marquii  uf  KiH'kinuhoin.  then  n])|)<iiiiti'il 
Br<t  kml  of  the  treatury.  A  teat  in  piLrlianieiit  lUAt 
Uluwijil,  and  Burke  became  n  Icailinu  upeoker  in 
the  Houw  of  Comnwna.  Jlit  Uf*!  scat  was  fir 
I  WcndoTcr,  and  tie  wai  aftcrwardt  ippnilxT  for 
Briitol  and  Malton.    Hi*  tpccchet  on 


aftiiirs  were  amnnn  hi*  moti  yipimna  and  felidtuui 
appvaranci-i  1  lii<i  miut  iiiipiirt:mt  puhliu  duly  « 
tlie  part  he  tuuk   in  tlie  proteention  of  Wiin_.. 
Hastinf;*.  and  hi*  oppntiiiun   to  tlie  icfeni^  bill 
uf  Mr  i'itt.      Stiirmiur  time*.  howcTer,  were  at 
hand :  the  Freni'h  Kcvolutiun  wat  then  '  bUieken- 
inji  tile  iiori«in*  (to  um;  one  uf  his  own  metnphun), 
and  he  early  prvdletnl  liie  nnine  It  wuuld  lake. 
He  itrenuuuily  warned  hit  eiHintrynicn  nfCHintt  Ihc 
iLinKcnxii  innuenee  nf  FniH'h  {irinripk'B,  nml  jnib- 
liaheil   hit    melUuraUe   treiititc,   Jtrfiertiaiu    tm   lltt 
fVrwA  lltniiillim.     A  rnptiin-  iiuw  tnik  place  be- 
twitm  htm  anil  hii  Wliij;  friend!',  Mr  Fux  in  pnrtl-  | 
euUr ;  Itut  with  eharwIeriBtie  nnluiir  Rurke  w  '' 
im  ileniMiiH'iniE  tlie  diKlrini'-i  of  tlw  revuliitiuii,  i 
puhlJKlieil  \\it  Aiipr-ii  inm  Ihr  Ni  a  lo  llir  (Hil  I^'A  ^  . 
hi)  Ij^lrrn  Fii  a  S'tJilr  htnl.  and  hiH  Leltim  im  Ae  /Vw- 
/•nnlU  /iir  I'ltVf  If  till  ihe  Hr^riilr  IHmlory  of  Friii 
The  uplendiiiir  of  tlieH'  eumjiutitiiHia.  the  vark 
kniiwlrdgp  whk'h  tltey  ditjihiy.    tite  neli   Intaiii 
with  which  they  aliniiiid,  awl  the  Kpirit  of  phiiuHu- 
phical  rcHection  wliieli  pemidet  tlieni  ult,  ■lanip 
tliem  anionic  the  flrxt  literary  prnduetinnii  of  tbeir 
ttnie.    JiidiA'd  at  jiiditii-al  treatlM;!^  they  may  in 
■onie  initancet  he  eoiiiuik'red  at  t;XHi;Reratc<)  in  their 
toiHi  anil  maniH-ri  tlie   [niaicinutiini  of  the  oTBtar 
traiiipiirted  liini  licyond  (he  hiuiiilii  li  wihvr  pra- 
ilencw  and  nimvt  tatte;  Imt  III  all  hit  wniidetinft 
tlwre  i*  ECiiiua,   winhtm,  and  elminetKV,    iturh  a 
llouiliifricti  illuKtratiiHi  had  never  befiire  beenpuumd  i 
on  qiie*tiunii  uf  Mate  pidiey  and  mvemment.     At  j 
tW  tanw  tinu-  Burke  wwi  eminently  praclii'al  in  hb 
viewn.     [lit  Krciiteiit  eir>rta  will  he  fouifl  directed  | 
III  the  reilrcfti  of  Minie  vxittinj:  wrunit.  or  the  iHwer-  - 
vatiiin  nf  toiiie  i>xi»tiiiK  pmhI — to  hatred  of  artual  ' 
i>ppn.«!iiun,  to  Ihe  rcimiTal  nf  unelesi  rL-nlrictinnt, 
and  In  tlie  calm  ami  tolwr  impniveini'nt  of  tlie  lawt 
and  |n>TernnK>nt  whhih  h(>  venerateil,  withnut  *  cnin- 
in|t  to  liiinHelf  WhiK  jirindplei  fhini  a  Frmch  die, 
unknown  to  Die  inipnts  of  iiur  Gitlier*  in  the  voii- 
ttitulinn.'    When-  Incoiititti-ncieii  are  fiiumi  in  hb 
,  writing*  lietwet'n  M*  early  anil  later  upiniimK,  they  I 
.  will  he  KLt'n  to  vonKltt  chk'Uy  in  matter*  iiftl«tai1  or  ' 
'  in  uKprenKliiu.    The  leading  prineiph'i  nf  hit  pabUe 
life  were  olwayt  the  aunie.    lie  withcil,  ut  ho  tan,  ' 
.  tu  jircH-rve  eimihiteucy,  Imt  only  by  Tanriiin  nit 
iiiean*  tu  M-eure  the  unity  of  hit  enl:  'wliuii   the  ' 
.  i.i|nipi<i*e  of  tlie  vii«e1  In  winch  lie  mil*  nuy  bo  vn- 
i  ibiijiered  hy  mrerlnailinit  it  upon  uiie  tide,  be  I*  i 
!  deinriuu  of  carry  Itir  the  tauill  wetsht  uf  hiii  nwumi  I 
I  tliut  which  may  preterre  ilt  equiptoK'.'    When  tli  _ 
I  revoliitloii  l<r«iie  out.  hi*  tdKodty  eniihleil  him  to 
I  t'lKHK  Ihe  ilreuilfiil  consecjuenct*  which  it  would  . 
I  entail  upon  Kriuui-  muI  tlu:  wurld,  and  hit  ciithnti-  . 
!  antic  tein|HT>nk'nI  led  liiin  tu  italc  hit  inipreiHimia  ' 
;  in  Unj;uii;a-w)iiiutlnu«uvi.'rchart;r<landa]niuat  hum-  i 
'  Inxth-,  tunH'llnut  fiill  uf  iimiriieiic  fli\',  and  always  . 
with  an  tnerii7  anil  exulieraurc  of  fiiney  in  which,  i 
luimnff  pliiliwiphii-al  pJMieiana,  bD  wat  unriTallHl. 
Inllwelatli  nf  partjattilviKieniiiwiit  apvrtanrouM  ' 
iKit  Mi-a)!-  nniiiiwlvi-rtitm  or  eeiuinru :  hi*  own  nrd 
en^itetl  otln-rt.  hihI  the  veheineiHi'  uf  hit  iiiauiitT  ni 
'  nil/  pnivokiil  anil  iittimitleil  diteuiitiiin.    Thtn  ho  - 
'  RtMiilaliiuf  fhiniiuotlufhiiiuliMii'tiidaliv,  when,1ilcc  ' 
a  venerabU-  tuwvr,  he  wat  tinkinK  intu  ruin  and  de-  ' 
cay,    rutterity,  liiiweviT,  hiw  dune  uniplf  justice 
hit  itenint  and  ehnmiiter,  und  lint  eoiifirmeil  tbu 
opiniiin  of  oiw  uf  hit  iiinloni|ii>rarii't,  that  if  (ns  h( 
did  nut  attempt  t>i  cutK'eiil)  t'li-ero  wot  Ihe  model  oc 
which  lie  labuunil  to  fiinn  hit  own  <'hanu'ter  it 
ekiquence,  in  jwliey,  in  ethics,  and  pliifaitopliy,  hu 
infinitely  nirpuued  tlu-  urijrinal.   Burke  n-tired  firom 
puliament  in  WJ*.    The  fripnihhip  of  the  Marqub 
of  Rockinghoni  hail  enabled  him  to  purchase  an 
estate  near  Ikacunsfluld,  in  Uoekinghamthire,  and 
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and  erery  walk  of  art.  Ilii  eulogtam  on  the  queca 
of  France  ii  a  master-piece  of  pathetic  composition ; 
10  select  are  its  images,  so  fhiught  with  tenderness, 
and  so  rich  with  colours  **  dipt  in  heaven,**  that  he 
who  can  read  it  liiithout  rapture  may  have  merit  as 
a  reasoner,  but  must  resign  all  pretensions  to  taste 
and  sensibility.  His  imasrination  is,  in  truth,  ODly 
too  prolific :  a  world  of  itself,  where  he  dwells  in 
the  midst  of  chimerical  alarms — is  the  dupe  of  his 
own  enchantments,  and  starts,  like  Prosperu,  at  the 
spectres  of  his  own  creation.  His  intellectual  views 
in  general,  however,  are  wide  and  variegated,  rather 
tlum  distinct ;  and  the  light  he  has  let  in  on  the 
British  constitution,  in  particidar,  resembles  the 
coloured  effulgence  of  a  painted  medium,  a  kind  of 
mimic  twilight,  solemn  and  soothing  to  the  senses, 
bat  better  fitted  for  ornament  than  use.** 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  considered  that  Burke*s 
best  style  was  before  the  Indian  business  and  the 
French  Revolution  had  inflamed  him.  It  was  more 
chsste  and  simple ;  but  his  writings  and  speeches  at 
this  period  can  hardly  be  said  to  equal  his  later 
prodnctioni  in  vigour,  fancy,  or  originality.  The 
excitement  of  the  times  seemed  to  give  a  new 
development  to  his  mental  energies.  The  early 
apeechei  have  most  constitutional  and  practical  value 
—the  late  ones  most  genius.  The  former  arc  a  solid 
and  durable  atructure,  and  the  latter  its  *  Corinthian 
colmmia.' 

[From  the  Spaek  (m  CMcUioUion  toUh  America,  1775.] 

Ur  Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  hurry 
vm  tM  great  ooosideration.  It  in  good  for  us  to  be 
here.  We  stand  where  we  have  an  immense  view  of 
vhat  if,  and  what  is  past.  Clouds,  indeed,  and  dark- 
new,  rest  upon  the  luture.  Let  us,  however,  before 
we  descend  from  this  noble  eminence,  reflect  that  this 
growth  of  our  national  prosperity  has  happened  within 
the  short  period  of  the  life  of  man.  It  has  happened 
within  sixty-eight  3rearB.  There  are  those  alive  whose 
memory  might  touch  the  two  extremities.  For  in- 
stance, my  Lord  Bathurst  might  remember  all  the 
H»^  of  the  progress.  He  was  in  1 704  of  an  age  at 
kaitt  to  be  maide  to  comprehend  such  things.  He  was 
then  old  enough  acta  parentum  jam  Ugert^  ct  q\ui  tit 
foterit  cognoacere  virttu.  Suppose,  sir,  that  the  angel 
of  this  auspicious  youth,  foreseeing  the  many  virtuos 
vhich  maoe  him  one  of  the  most  amiable,  as  he  is 
nie  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  his  age,  had  opened 
tA  him  in  vision,  that,  when  in  the  fourth  generation, 
the  third  prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  had  sat 
twelve  yearn  on  the  throne  of  that  nation,  which  (by 
the  happy  iwue  of  moderate  and  healing  councils) 
wu  to  be  made  (Ircat  Britain,  he  should  see  his  son, 
lord-chancellor  of  England,  turn  l>ack  the  current  of 
kereditaty  dignity  to  its  fountain,  and  raise  him  to  a 
hijEfaer  rank  of  peerage,  whilst  he  enriched  the  family 
With  a  new  one.  If  amidst  these  bright  and  happy 
*C8&es  of  domestic  honour  and  prosperity  that  angel 
iJMuld  have  drawn  up  the  curtain,  and  unfolded  the 
rinng  glories  of  his  country,  and  whilst  he  was  gazing 
with  admiration  on  the  then  commercial  grandeur  of 
£o{^and,  the  Genius  should  point  out  to  him  a  little 
>p«:k,  scarce  visible  in  the  mass  of  the  national  iiite- 
tn,  a  small  seminal  principle,  rather  than  a  formed 
body,  and  should  tell  him — *  Young  man,  there  is 
America^which  at  this  day  serves  for  little  more 
than  to  amuse  you  with  stories  of  savage  men  and 
utcouth  maimers ;  yet  shall,  Iwfore  you  taiite  of  death, 
*how  itself  eqnal  to  the  whole  of  that  commerce  which 
now  attracts  the  envy  of  the  world.  Whatever  Kng- 
U&d  has  been  growing  to  by  a  progressive  increase  of 
improvement,  brought  in  by  varieties  of  people,  by 
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succession  of  civilising  conquests  and  civilising  settle- 
ments in  a  series  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  you 
shall  see  as  much  added  to  her  by  Amenca  in  the 
course  of  a  single  life !'  If  this  state  of  his  country 
had  been  foretold  to  him,  would  it  not  require  all  the 
sanguine  credulity  of  youth,  and  all  the  fervid  glow 
of  enthusiasm,  to  make  him  believe  it !  Fortunate 
man,  he  has  lived  to  see  it !  Fortunate,  indeed,  if  he 
lives  to  see  nothing  that  hhall  vary  the  prospect  and 
cloud  the  Retting  of  his  day !     *     * 

You  cannot  station  garrisons  in  every  part  of  these 
deserts.  If  you  drive  the  people  from  one  place,  thev 
will  carry  on  their  annual  tillage,  and  remove  witn 
their  flocks  and  herdti  to  another.  Many  of  the  people  | 
in  the  back  settlements  are  already  little  attached  to 
])articular  situations.  Already  they  have  topped  the 
Appalachian  mountains.  From  thence  they  behold 
before  them  an  immense  plain,  one  vast,  rich,  level 
meadow ;  a  square  of  five  hundred  miles.  Over  this 
they  would  wander  without  a  possibility  of  restraint ; 
thev  would  change  their  manners  with  the  habits  of 
their  life ;  would  soon  forget  a  government  by  which 
they  were  disowned ;  would  become  hordes  of  English 
Tartars,  and,  pouring  down  upon  your  unfortified 
frontiers  a  fierce  and  irresistible  cavalrv,  become 
inaAters  of  your  governors  and  your  counsellors,  your 
collectors  and  comjitrollers,  and  all  the  slaves  that 
adhere  to  them.  Such  would,  and  in  no  long  time 
must  be,  the  effect  of  attempting  to  forbid  as  a  crime, 
and  to  suppress  as  an  evil,  the  command  and  blessing 
of  Providence — *  increase  and  multiply.'  Such  would 
be  the  happy  result  of  an  endeavour  to  keep  as  a  lur 
of  wild  l)casts  that  earth  which  Uod,  by  an  express 
charter,  has  given  to  tho  children  of  men.  Far  dif- 
ferent, and  surely  much  wiser,  has  been  our  policy 
hitherto.  Hitherto  we  have  inrited  our  people,  by 
every  kind  of  bountv,  to  fixed  establishments.  We 
have  invite<l  the  husbandman  to  look  to  authority  for 
his  title.  We  have  taught  him  piously  to  believe  in 
the  mysterious  virtue  of  wax  and  parchment.  We 
have  thrown  each  tract  of  land,  as  it  was  peopled, 
into  districts,  that  the  ruling  power  Hhould  never  be 
wholly  out  of  sight.  We  have  settled  all  we  could, 
and  we  have  carefully  attended  every  settlement  with 
government. 

Adhering,  sir,  as  I  do  to  this  policy,  as  well  as  for 
the  reasons  I  have  just  given,  I  think  this  new  project 
of  hedging  in  population  to  be  neither  prudent  nor 
practicable. 

To  inipovcrinh  the  colonies  in  general,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  arrest  the  noble  course  of  their  marine 
enterprises,  would  be  a  more  easy  task,  I  freely  con- 
fess it.  We  have  shown  a  dispoiiition  to  a  system  of 
this  kind ;  a  disposition  even  to  continue  the  restraint 
after  the  olfence;  looking  on  ourselves  as  rivals  to 
our  colonics,  and  persuaded  that  of  course  we  must  i 
gain  all  that  thev  shall  lose.  Much  mischief  we  may 
certainly  do.  iThe  power  inadequate  to  all  other 
things  IS  often  more  than  sulficient  for  this.  I  do 
not  look  on  the  direct  and  immediate  power  of  the 
colonies  to  resist  our  violence  as  very  formidable. 
In  this,  however,  I  may  be  mistaken.  But  when  I 
consider  that  wc  have  colonics  for  no  purpose  but  to 
be  serviceable  to  us,  it  seems  to  my  poor  understand- 
ing a  little  preposterous  to  make  them  unserviceable, 
in  order  to  keep  them  obedient.  It  is,  in  truth,  nothing 
more  than  the  old,  and,  as  I  thought,  exploded  pro- 
blem of  tyranny,  which  proposes  to  beggar  its  subjects 
into  submission.  But  remember,  when  you  have  com- 
pleted your  system  of  impoverishment,  that  nature 
still  procceils  in  her  ordinary  course ;  and  that  dis- 
content will  increase  with  misery  ;  and  that  there  are 
critical  moments  in  tho  fortunes  of  all  states,  when 
they  who  are  too  weak  to  contribute  to  your  prospe- 
rity, may  be  strong  enough  to  complete  your  nun. 
i^poliatu  arma  sujpenunt, 
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hinuelf,  and  repented  in  dnst  and  ashes.'    But  eren 
•0,  I  do  not  find  him  blamed  for  reprehending,  and 
▼ith  a  considerable  degree  of  rerbal  asperity,  those 
ill-natored  neighbours  of  his  who  risited  his  dung- 
hill to  read  moral,  political,  and  economical  lectures 
on  his  misery.    1  am  alone.    I  have  none  to  meet  my 
enemies  in  the  gate.    Indeed,  my  lord,  I  greatly  de- 
ceiTe  mywlf,  if  in  this  hard  season  I  would  giye  a 
peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  called  fame  and 
,  honour  in  the  world.    This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a 
i  few.    It  Is  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  privilege ;  it  is  an  indul- 
I  geiioe  for  those  who  are  at  their  ease.    But  wc  are  all 
'  of  us  made  to  shun  disgrace,  a^  we  are  made  to  shrink 
\  from  pain,  and  poverty,  and  disease.   It  is  an  instinct ; 
and  under  the  direction  of  reason,  instinct  is  alwa3rs 
in  the  right.    I  lire  in  an  inverted  order.    They  who 
ought  to  have  succeeded  me  are  gone  before  me ;  they 
who  should  have  been  to  me  as  posterity,  are  in  the 
place  of  ancestors.     I  owe  to  the  dearest  relation 
(which  ever  must  subsist  in  memory)  that  act  of  piety, 
which  he  would  have  performed  to  mc ;  I  owe  it  to 
him  to  show,  that  he  was  not  descended,  as  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  would  have  it,  from  an  unworthy  parent. 


iThe  British  Jlftmarchy.'] 

The  learned  professors  of  the  rights  of  man  regard 
pmcription,  not  as  a  title  to  bar  all  claim,  set  up 
tgainst  old  possession,  but  they  look  on  prescription 
itwif  as  a  bar  against  the  possessor  and  proprietor. 
They  hold  an  immemorial  possession  to  be  no  more 
than  a  long  continued,  and  therefore  an  aggravated 
injustice.  Such  are  their  ideas,  such  their  religion, 
tnd  such  their  law.  But  as  to  our  country  and  our 
rue,  as  long  as  the  well-compacted  structure  of  our 
church  and  state,  the  sanctuary,  the  holy  of  holies  of 
that  ancient  law,  defended  by  reverence,  defended  by 
power,  a  fortress  at  once  and  a  temple,  shall  stand 
inviolate  on  the  brow  of  the  British  Sion — as  long  as 
the  British  monarchy,  not  more  limited  than  fenced 
hj  the  orders  of  the  state,  shall,  like  the  proud  keep 
of  Windsor,  rising  in  the  majesty  of  proportion,  and 
friitwith  the  double  belt  of  its  kindred  and  coeval 
towers — as  long  as  this  awful  structure  shall  oversee 
tad  ffuard  the  subjected  land,  so  long  the  mounds 
I  And  dikes  of  the  low  fat  Bedford  Level  will  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  all  the  pickaxes  of  all  the  levellers 
of  France.  As  long  as  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
and  his  faithful  suDjects,  the  lords  and  commons  of 
thi^  realm — the  triple  cord  which  no  man  can  break ; 
the  folemn,  sworn,  constitutional  frankpledge  of  this 
nation  ;  the  firm  guarantee  of  each  other's  being  and 
fsch  other's  rights ;  the  ioint  and  several  securities, 
each  in  its  place  and  order  for  every  kind  and  every 
quality  of  property  and  of  dignity — as  long  as  these 
mdure,  so  long  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  safe ;  and  we 
ue  til  safe  together — the  high  from  the  blights  of 
cDTy  and  the  spoliations  of  rapacity ;  the  low  from 
the  iron  hand  of  oppression  and  the  insolent  spurn  of 
contempt. 

[Marie  AntoineUt,  Queen  of  France.] 

[From  *  Refleotloos  on  the  Revdutiom  in  Franoo.*] 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the 
qneen  of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles ; 
•nd  sorely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly 
•eemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.  I  saw  her 
jost  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the 
elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in — glittering 
like  the  morning  star  full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and 
yij.  Oh  !  what  a  re? olution  !  and  what  a  heart  must 
I  nave  to  contemplate  without  emotion  that  elevation 
and  that  fall !  Little  did  I  dream,  when  she  added 
titles  of  veneration  to  that  enthusiastic,  distant,  re- 
ipectful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  cany 


the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that 
bosom ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to 
see  such  disasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gal- 
lant men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honour  and  of  cava** 
Hers.  1  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped 
from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threat- 
ened her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone. 
That  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators  has 
succeeded ;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished 
for  ever.  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that 
generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submis- 
sion, that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of 
the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself, 
the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought  grace 
of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly 
sentiment  and  neroic  enterprise  is  gone !  It  is  gone, 
that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour, 
which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  coui^ 
age  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  eqnobled  what- 
ever it  touched,  and  under  which  yice  itself  lost  half 
its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness. 

[The  Order  qf  Nofnlity,] 


[From  the  some.] 

To  be  honoured  and  even  privileged  by  the  lawi, 
opinions,  and  inveterate  usages  of  our  countiy,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  prejudice  of  ages,  has  nothing  to 
provoke  horror  and  indignation  in  any  man.  Even 
to  be  too  tenacious  of  those  privileges  is  not  abso- 
lutely a  crime.  The  strong  struggle  m  every  indivi- 
dual to  preserve  possession  of  what  he  has  found  to 
belong  to  him,  and  to  distinguish  him,  is  one  of  the 
securities  against  injustice  and  despotism  implanted 
in  our  nature.  It  operates  as  an  iiistino4  ^  secure 
property,  and  to  preserve  communities  in  a  settled 
state.  What  is  there  to  shock  in  this!  Nobility  is 
a  graceful  ornament  to  the  civil  order.  It  is  the  Co- 
rinthian capital  of  polished  society.  Omnet  boni  nobi- 
litati  temper  favem^u,  was  the  saving  of  a  wise  and 
good  man.  It  is,  indeed,  one  sign  of  a  liberal  and 
benevolent  mind  to  incline  to  it  with  some  sort  of 
partial  propensity.  He  feels  no  ennobling  principle 
in  his  own  heart  who  wishes  to  level  all  the  artificial 
Institutions  which  have  been  adopted  for  giving  a 
body  to  opinion  and  permanence  to  fugitive  esteem. 
It  is  a  sour,  malignant,  and  envious  disposition,  with- 
out taste  for  the  reality,  or  for  any  image  or  represen- 
tation of  virtue,  that  sees  with  joy  the  unmerited  fall 
of  what  had  long  flourished  in  splendour  and  in  hon- 
our. I  do  not  like  to  see  anything  destroyed,  any  void 
produced  in  society,  any  ruin  on  the  face  of  the  land. 

[Dependence  of  English  on  American  Frtedom,] 

[From  « Address  to  the  King.'    17770 

To  leave  any  real  freedom  to  parliament,  freedom 
must  be  left  to  the  colonies.  A  military  government 
is  the  only  substitute  for  civil  liberty.  That  the 
establishment  of  such  a  power  in  America  will  utterly 
ruin  our  finances  (though  its  certain  effect),  is  the 
smallest  part  of  our  concern.  It  will  become  on  apt, 
powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  destruction  of  our 
freedom  here.  Great  bodies  of  armed  men,  trained  to 
a  contempt  of  popular  assemblies  representative  of  an 
English  i»eople,  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  exacting 
impositions  without  their  consent,  and  niaintaine<i  by 
that  exaction ;  instruments  in  subverting,  without 
any  process  of  law,  great  ancient  establishments  and 
respected  forms  of  goTemments,  set  free  from,  and 
therefore  above  the  ordinary  English  tribunals  of  the 
country  where  they  serve  ;  these  men  cannot  so  trans- 
form themselves,  merely  by  crossing  the  sea,  as  to 
behold  with  love  and  reverence,  and  submit  with  pro- 
found obedience  to  the  very  same  things  in  Great 
Britain  which  in  America  they  had  been  taught  to 
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denpise,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  awe  and  humble. 
All  your  maje8tT*s  troops,  in  the  rotation  of  serrice, 
will  pass  through  this  discipline,  and  contract  these 
(labits.  If  we  could  flatter  ourselTcs  that  this  would 
not  happen,  we  must  be  the  weakest  of  men :  we  must 
be  the  worst,  if  we  were  indifferent  whether  it  hap- 
p«ved  or  not.  What,  gracious  sovereign,  is  the  empire 
of  America  to  us,  or  the  empire  of  the  wor^,  if  we 
lose  our  own  liberties!  We  deprecate  this  last  of 
erils.  We  deprecate  the  effect  of  the  doctrines  which 
must  support  and  countenance  the  goremment  over 
conquered  Englishmen. 

As  it  will  be  imposHible  long  to  resist  the  powerful 
and  equitable  arguments  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of 
these  unhappy  people,  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
principle  of  our  own  liberty,  attempts  will  be  made, 
attempts  hare  been  made,  to  ridicule  and  to  argue 
away  this  principle,  and  to  inculcate  into  the  minds 
of  your  people  other  maxims  of  government  and  other 
grounds  of  obedience  than  those  which  have  prevailed 
at  and  since  the  glorious  Revolution.  By  degrees 
these  doctrines,  by  being  convenient,  may  grow  pre- 
valent. The  consequence  is  not  certain ;  but  a  gene- 
ral change  of  principles  rarely  happens  among  a 
people  without  leading  to  a  change  of  government. 

Sir,  your  throne  cannot  stand  secure  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  unconditional  submission  and  passive  obe- 
dience ;  on  powers  exercised  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  people  to  be  governed ;  on  acts  made  in  defiance 
of  their  pnfjudices  and  habits ;  on  acquiescence  pro- 
cured by  foreign  mercenary  troops,  and  secured  by 
standing  armies.  These  may  possibly  be  the  founda- 
tion of  other  thrones ;  they  must  be  the  subversion  of 
yours.  It  was  not  to  passive  principles  in  our  ances- 
tors that  we  owe  the  honour  of  appearing  before  a 
sovereign  who  cannot  feel  that  he  is  a  prince,  without 
knowing  that  we  ought  to  be  free.  The  Revolution  is 
a  departure  from  the  ancient  course  of  the  descent  of 
this  monarchy.  The  people  at  that  time  re-entered 
into  their  original  rights ;  and  it  was  not  because  a 
positive  law  authorial  what  was  then  done,  but  be- 
cause the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  subject,  the  origin 
and  cause  of  all  laws,  required  a  proceeding  para- 
mount and  superior  to  them.  At  that  ever-memorable 
and  instructive  period,  the  letter  of  the  law  was  super- 
seded in  favour  of  the  substance  of  liberty.  To  the 
free  choice,  therefore,  of  the  people,  without  either 
king  or  parliament,  we  owe  that  happy  establishment 
out  of  which  both  king  and  parliament  were  regene- 
rated. From  that  great  principle  of  liberty  nave 
originated  the  statutes  confirming  and  ratifying  the 
establishment  from  which  your  majesty  derives  your 
right  to  rule  over  us.  Those  statutes  have  not  given 
us  our  liberties';  our  liberties  have  produced  them. 
Every  hour  of  your  majesty's  reign,  your  title  stands 
upon  the  very  same  foundation  on  which  it  was  at 
first  laid,  and  we  do  not  know  a  better  on  which  it 
can  possibly  be  laid. 

Convinced,  sir,  that  you  cannot  have  different  rights, 
and  a  different  security  in  different  parts  of  your  do- 
minions, we  wish  to  lay  an  even  platfomi  for  your 
throne,  and  to  give  it  an  unmovable  stability,  by  lay- 
ing it  on  the  general  freedom  of  your  people,  and  by 
securing  to  your  majesty  that  confidence  and  affection 
in  all  parts  of  your  dominions,  which  makes  your  best 
security  and  dearest  title  in  this  the  chief  seat  of  your 
empire. 

[^Destruction  of  the  Camatic.] 
CFrom  speech  on  the  Nsbob  of  Aroot's  debts,  1788.] 

When  at  length  Hyder  Ali  found  that  he  had  to 
do  with  men  who  either  would  sign  no  convention,  or 
whom  no  treaty  and  no  signature  could  bind,  and 
who  were  the  determined  enemies  of  human  inter- 
course itself,  he  decreed  to  make  the  country  possessed 


by  these  incorrigible  and  predestiiiated  ciimiiiali  a 
memorable  example  to  mankind.  He  resolved,  in  tht 
gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of  such  things,  to 
leave  the  whole  Camatic  an  everlasting  monuiMnt 
of  vengeance,  and  to  put  perpetual  desolation  as  a 
barrier  between  him  and  those  against  whom  the  &ith 
which  holds  the  moral  elements  of  the  world  together 
was  no  protection.  He  became  at  length  so  confi- 
dent of  his  force,  so  collected  in  his  mi^t,  that  he 
made  no  secret  whatever  of  his  dreadful  resolution. 
Having  terminated  his  disputes  with  every  enemy  and 
every  rival,  who  buried  their  mutual  animosities  in 
their  common  detestation  agunst  the  creditors  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  he  drew  from  every  quarter  whoever 
a  savage  ferocity  could  add  to  his  new  rudiments  in 
the  arts  of  destruction ;  and  compounding  all  the 
materials  of  fury,  havoc,  and  desolation,  into  one 
black  cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  the  declivities 
of  the  mountains,  ^"hilst  the  authors  of  all  these 
evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  gazing  on  the  menacing 
meteor  which  blackened  all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly 
burst  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its  concents  upon 
the  plains  of  the  Camatic  Then  ensued  a  scene  of 
wo,  the  like  of  which  no  eye  had  seen,  no  heart  con- 
ceived, and  which  no  tongue  can  adequately  telL  All 
the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or  heard  of  were 
mercy  to  that  new  havoc.  A  storm  of  universal  fire 
blasted  every  field,  consumed  eveiT  house,  destroyed 
every  temple.  The  miserable  inhaoitants  flying  from 
the  flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaughtered :  others,  i 
without  regard  to  sex,  to  ace,  to  the  respect  of  rank, 
or  sacredness  of  function ;  fathers  torn  from  children, 
husbands  from  wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of 
cavalry,  and  amidst  the  goading  spears  of  driven 
and  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses,  were  swept  into 
captivity,  in  an  unknown  and  hostile  land.  Those 
who  were  able  to  evade  this  tempest  fled  to  the  walled 
cities ;  but,  escaping  from  fire,  sword,  and  exile,  thsy 
fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine. 

The  alms  of  the  settlement,  in  this  dreadful  exi- 
gency, were  certainly  liberal ;  and  all  was  done  by 
charity  that  private  charity  could  do :  but  it  was  a 
people  in  beggary ;  it  was  a  nation  that  stretched  out 
its  hands  for  fooid.     For  months  together  these  crea* 
tures  of  sufferance,  whose  very  excess  and  luxury  in 
their  most  plenteous  days  had  fallen  short  of  the 
allowance  of  our  austerest  fasts,  silent,  patient,  re- 
signed, without  sedition  or  disturbance,  almost  with- 
out complaint,  perished  by  a  hundred  a  day  in  the 
streets  of  Madras;  every  day  seventy  at  least  laid 
their  bodies  in  the  streets,  or  on  the  glacis  of  Taigoie, 
and  expired  of  famine  in  the  granary  of  India.    I  was 
going  to  avrake  your  justice  towards  this  unhappy  part 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  by  bringing  before  you  some  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  pli^e  of  hunger.    Of  all 
the  calamities  which  beset  and  waylay  thelife  of  man, 
this  comes  the  nearest  to  our  heart,  and  is  that  wherein 
the  proudest  of  us  all  feels  himself  to  be  nothing  more  | 
than  he  is:  but  I  find  myself  unable  to  manage  it  j 
with  decorum ;  these  detaiu  arc  of  a  species  of  honor 
so  nauseous  and  disgusting;  they  are  so  degrading 
to  the  sufferers  and  to  the  hearers ;  they  are  so  humi- 
liating to  human  nature  itself,  that,  on  better  Uiou|^t8, 
I  find  it  more  advisable  to  throw  a  pall  over  this 
hideous  object,  and  to  leave  it  to  your  general  con- 
ceptions. 

For  eighteen  mouths,  without  intermission,  this 
destruction  raged  from  the  gates  of  Madras  to  the 
gates  of  Tanjore ;  and  so  completely  did  tibeee  masien 
in  their  art,  Hyder  Ali  and  his  more  ferocious  son, 
absolve  themselves  of  their  impious  vow,  that  wbon  | 
the  British  armies  traversed,  as  they  did,  the  Camatic 
for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions,  through  the 
whole  line  of  their  march  did  they  not  see  one  man, 
not  one  woman,  not  one  child,  not  one  fouifooted  beast 
of  any  description  whatever.  One  dead  uniform 
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reigned  over  the  whole  renon.  *  *  The  Carnatic 
It  ft  oountiy  not  much  inferior  in  extent  to  EngUnd. 
Figure  to  younelf^  Mr  Speaker,  the  land  in  whoM  re- 
imentatiire  chair  jou  sit ;  figure  to  younelf  the  fona 
tad  fashion  of  your  sweet  and  cheerful  country  from 
Thimes  to  Trent,  north  and  south,  and  from  the  Irish 
to  the  German  sea  east  and  west,  emptied  and  em- 
bowelled  ^may  Ood  arert  the  omen  of  our  crimes  I)  by 
ao  teoompliilied  a  desolation  ! 

[7^  Difireiut  Betwem  Mr  Bwrke  and  the 
Dvke  of  Bedford.] 

[Tkt  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Eari  of  Lauderdale  attacked 
Hr  Burke  and  his  pension  in  their  i^oe  In  the  Ilouae  of  Lorda, 
•ad  Burke  replied  in  his  *  Letters  to  a  Nohle  Lord/  one  of  the 
owit  aarcssUo  and  most  able  of  all  his  productions] 


I  was  not,  like  his  Grace  of  Bedford,  swaddled,  and 
rocked,  and  dandled  into  a  legislator — Nitor  in  adver- 
mm  is  the  motto  for  a  man  like  me.  I  possessed  not 
one  of  the  qualities,  nor  cultirated  one  of  the  arts, 
that  recommend  men  to  the  favour  and  protection  of 
the  great.  I  was  not  made  for  a  minion  or  a  tool.  As 
little  did  1  follow  the  trade  of  winning  the  hearts  by 
I  imposing  on  the  understandings  of  the  people.  At 
;  erny  step  of  my  progress  in  life  (for  in  every  step  was 
I  traveiwd  and  opposed),  and  at  every  turnpike  I 
met  I  was  obliged  to  show  my  passport,  and  again  and 
igain  to  prove  my  sole  title  to  the  honour  of  being 
useful  to  my  country,  by  a  proof  thab  I  was  not  wholly 
nnacquiunted  with  its  laws,  and  the  whole  system  of 
!  its  interests  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Otherwise,  no 
,'  rsnk,  no  toleration  even  for  mc.  I  had  no  arts  but 
manly  arts.  On  them  I  have  stood,  and,  please  God, 
in  spite  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  I-4trl  of  Lau- 
deroale,  to  the  last  gasp  will  I  stand.  *  * 
I  I  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  but  it  really  seems 
that,  whilst  his  Grace  was  meditating  his  well-con- 
'  aidered  censure  upon  me,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  sleep. 
i  Homer  nods,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  may  dream ; 
I .  and  as  dreams  (even  his  golden  dreams^  are  apt  to  be 
;  ill-pieoed  and  incongruously  put  togetner,  his  Grace 
I  preserved  his  idea  of  reproach  to  me,  but  took  the  sub- 
I ,  ject-matter  from  the  crown-grants  to  his  own  family. 
;  J  This  is  *  the  stufT  of  which  his  dreams  are  made.'  In 
i  that  way  of  putting  things  together,  his  Grace  is  per- 
fectly in  the  right.  The  grants  to  the  house  of  Russel 
were  BO  enormous,  as  not  only  to  outrage  economy,  but 
even  to  stagger  credibility.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is 
the  leviathan  among  all  the  creatures  of  the  crown. 
He  tumbles  about  his  unwieldy  bulk ;  he  plays  and 
(rolici  in  the  ocean  of  the  royal  bounty.  Huge  as  he 
is,  and  whilst '  he  lies  floating  many  a  rood,'  he  is  still 
ft  creature.  His  ribs,  his  nns,  his  whalebone,  his 
blubber,  the  very  spiracles  through  which  he  spouts  a 
torrent  of  brine  against  his  origin,  and  covers  me  all 
over  with  the  spray — everything  of  him  and  about 
kim  ia  from  the  throne. 

Is  it  for  him  to  question  the  dispensation  of  the 
royal  favour  f 

I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  draw  any  sort  of  parallel 

between  the  public  merits  of  his  Grace,  by  which  he 

;  justifies  the  grants  he  holds,  and  these  services  of 

mine,  on  the  favourable  construction  of  which  I  have 

r  obtained  what  his  Grace  so  much  disapproves.    In 

I    private  life,  I  have  not  at  all  the  honour  of  acquaint- 

,    anoe  with  the  noble  duke.    But  I  ought  to  presume, 

!    and  it  costs  me  nothing  to  do  so,  that  he  abundantly 

deserves  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  who  live  with  him. 

;  But  as  to  public  service,  why,  truly,  it  would  not  be 

I  \  more  ridiculous  for  me  to  compare  myself  in  rank,  in 

|>  fortune,  in  splendid  descent,  in  youth,  strength,  or 

:  figure,  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  than  to  make  a 

I  -  parallel  between  his  services  and  my  attempts  to  be 

I    useful  to  my  country.    It  would  not  be  gross  adula- 

■  tion,  but  uncivil  irony,  to  say  that  he  has  any  public 

I 


\ 

\ 
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merit  of  his  own,  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  the  services 
by  which  his  vast  landed  pensions  were  obtained.  My 
merits,  whatever  they  arc,  are  original  and  personal ; 
his  are  derivative.  It  is  his  ancestor,  the  original  pen- 
sioner, that  has  laid  up  this  inexhaustible  fund  of 
merit,  which  makcii  his  (Jrace  f o  very  delicate  and  ex- 
ceptions about  the  merit  of  all  other  grantees  of  the 
crown.  Had  he  permitted  me  to  remain  in  quiet,  I 
should  have  said,  'tis  his  estate ;  that*s  enough.  It 
is  his  by  law ;  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  or  its  his- 
tory 1  He  would  naturally  have  said  on  his  side,  'tis 
this  man's  fortune.  He  is  as  good  now  as  my  an- 
cestor was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  am 
a  young  man  with  veiy  old  pensions ;  he  is  an  old 
man  with  very  young  pensions— that's  all. 

Why  will  his  Grace,  by  attacking  me,  force  me  re- 
luctantly to  compare  my  little  merit  with  that  which 
obtained  from  tne  crown  those  prodigies  of  profuse 
donation  by  which  he  tramples  on  the  mediocrity  of 
humble  and  laborious  individuals  t  **  *  Since 
the  new  grantees  have  war  made  on  them  by  the  old, 
and  that  the  word  of  the  sovereign  is  not  to  be  taken, 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  history,  in  which  great  men 
have  alwavs  a  pleasure  iu  contemplating  the  heroic 
origin  of  tKeir  house. 

The  first  peer  of  the  name,  the  fint  purchaser  of  the 
grants,  was  a  Mr  Russel,  a  person  of  an  ancient  gen- 
tleman's family,  raised  by  being  a  minion  of  Henry 
VIII.  As  there  generally  is  some  resemblance  of  cha- 
racter to  create  these  relations,  the  favourite  was  in 
all  likelihood  much  such  another  as  his  master.  The 
first  of  these  immoderate  grants  was  not  taken  from 
the  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown,  but  from  the  recent 
confiscation  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  land.  The 
lion  having  sucked  the  blood  of  his  prey,  threw  the 
offal  carcass  to  the  jackal  in  waiting.  Having  tasted 
once  the  food  of  confiscation,  the  favourites  became 
fierce  and  ravenous.  This  worthy  favourite's  first  grant 
was  from  the  lay  nobility.  The  second,  infinitely  im- 
proving on  the  enormity  of  the  first,  was  from  the 
plunder  of  the  church.  In  truth,  his  Grace  is  some- 
what excusable  for  his  dislike  to  a  grant  like  mine, 
not  only  in  its  quantity,  but  in  its  kind  so  difiierent 
from  his  own. 

Mine  was  from  a  mild  and  benevolent  sovereign ; 
his  from  Henry  VIII.  Mine  had  not  its  fund  in  the 
murder  of  any  innocent  person  of  illustrious  rank,  or 
in  the  pillage  of  any  body  of  unofiending  men ;  his 
grants  were  from  the  aggretirate  and  consolidated  funds 
of  judgments  iniquitouMly  legal,  and  from  possessions 
voluntarily  surrendered  by  the  lawful  proprietors  with 
the  gibbet  at  their  door. 

The  merit  of  the  grantee  whom  he  derives  from, 
was  that  of  being  a  prompt  and  greedy  instrument  of 
a  levelling  tyrant,  who  oppressed  all  descriptions  of 
his  people,  but  who  fell  with  particular  fury  on  every- 
thing that  was  great  and  noble.  Mine  has  been  m 
endeavouring  to  screen  every  man,  in  every  class,  from 
opprcsifion,  and  particularly  in  defending  the  high  and 
eminent,  who  in  the  bad  times  of  confiscating  princes, 
confiscating  chief  governors,  or  confiscating  dema- 
gogues, arc  the  most  exposed  to  jealousy,  avarice,  and 
envy. 

The  merit  of  the  original  grantee  of  his  Grace's 
pensions  was  in  giving  his  hand  to  the  work,  and 
partaking  the  spoil  with  a  prince,  who  plundered  a 
part  of  the  national  church  of  his  time  and  country. 
Mine  was  in  defending  the  whole  of  the  national 
church  of  niy  own  time  and  my  own  country,  and  the 
whole  of  the  national  churches  of  all  countries,  from 
the  principles  and  the  examples  which  lea<l  to  eccle- 
siastical pillage,  thence  to  a  contempt  of  all  prescrip- 
tive titles,  thence  to  the  pillage  of  all  property,  and 
thence  to  universal  desolation. 

The  merit  of  the  origin  of  his  Grace's  fortune  was 
in  being  a  favourite  and  chief  adviser  to  a  prince  who 
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left  no  liberty  to  his  natiTe  country.  Mj  endeftrour 
WM  to  obtain  liberty  for  the  municipal  country  in 
which  I  was  bom,  and  for  all  descriptions  and  denomi- 
nations in  it.  Mine  was  to  support,  with  unrelaxing 
vigilance,  every  right,  every  privilege,  every  franchise, 
in  this  my  adopted,  my  dearer  and  more  comprehen- 
sive country ;  and  not  only  to  preserve  those  rights  in 
this  chief  seat  of  empire,  but  in  every  nation,  in  every 
land,  in  every  climate,  language,  and  religion  in  the 
vast  domain  that  still  is  under  the  protection,  and  the 

I  larger  that  was   once  under  the  protection,  of  the 

I  British  crown. 

His  founder's  merits  were  by  arts  in  which  he  served 
his  master  and  made  his  fortune,  to  bring  poverty, 
wretchedness,  and  depopulation  on  his  country.  Mine 
were  under  a  benevolent  prince,  in  promoting  the 
commerce,^  manufactures,  and  agriculture  of  his  king- 
dom ;  in  which  his  majesty  shows  an  eminent  ezam- 
Sle,  who  even  in  his  amusements  is  a  patriot,  and  in 
ours  of  leisure  an  improver  of  his  native  soil. 

{Ch<iract€r  of  ffotoard  the  Philanthropist,} 

1  caimot  name  this  gentleman  without  remarking, 
that  his  labours  and  writings  have  done  much  to  open 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  all  mankind.  lie  has  visited 
all  Lurope  —  not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of 
palaces,  or  the  statelincss  of  temples;  not  to  make 
accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosities  of  mo- 
dem art ;  nor  to  collect  medals,  or  collate  manu- 
scripts, but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons,  to 
i  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals,  to  survey  the 
;  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain  ;  to  take  the  gauge  and 
dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  contempt;  to 
remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to 
visit  the  forsaken,  and  compare  and  collate  the  dis- 
tresses of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  ori- 
ginal :  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  of  humanity.  It  was 
a  voyage  of  discovery ;  a  circumnavigation  of  charity. 
Already,  the  benefit' of  his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less 
in  every  country  :  I  hope  he  will  anticipate  his  final 
reward  by  seeing  all  its  effects  fully  realised  in  his 
own. 


JUNIUS. 

On  tlie  21  at  of  January  1769  appeared  the  first 
of  a  series  of  political  letters,  bearing  the  signature 
I  of  Junius,  which  have  since  taken  their  place  among 
I  the  standard  works  of  tlic  English  language.  Great 
I  excitement  prevailed  in  the  nation  at  the  time.  The 
I  contest  with  the  American  colonies,  the  imposition 
of  new  taxes,  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  steady  and 
permanent  administration,  and  the  great  ability  and 
eloquence  of  the  opposition,  had  tended  to  spread  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country. 
The  publication  of  the  North  Briton,  a  periodical 
edited  by  John  Wilkes,  and  conducted  with  reckless 
violence  and  asperity,  added  fuel  to  the  fianie,  and 
the  prime  minister,  Lord  North,  said  justly,  that 
*  the  press  overflowed  the  land  witli  its  black  gall, 
and  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  people.'  Without  any 
wish  to  express  political  opinions,  we  may  say  that 
the  goYcmment  waa  not  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  indeed  it  would  have  required  a  cabinet  of  the 
highest  powers  and  most  energetic  wisdom  to  have 
triumphed  over  the  opposition  of  men  like  Chatham 
and  Burke,  and  writers  like  Junius.  The  most 
popular  newspaper  of  that  day  was  the  Public 
Advertiser,  published  by  Woodfull,  a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  respectability.  In  this  journal  the  writer 
known  as  «]unius  liad  contributed  under  various 
signatures  for  about  two  years.  The  letters  by 
which  be  la  now  diitiDgmihed  were  more  careftdly 


elaborated,  and  more  highly  polished,  than  any  of  his 
previous  communications.  They  attacked  all  the 
public  characters  of  the  day  connected  witli  the 
government^  they  retailed  much  private  scandal  and 
personal  history,  and  did  not  spare  even  royalty  it- 
self. The  compression,  pointy  and  brilliancy  of  their 
language,  their  unrivalled  sarcasm,  boldness,  and 
tremendous  invective,  at  once  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Every  effort  that  could  be  devised 
by  the  government,  or  prompted  by  private  indig- 
nation, was  made  to  discover  their  author,  but  in 
vain.  *  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,*  he  writes 
to  his  publisher, '  that  you  or  anybody  else  should 
know  roe,  unless  I  make  myself  known :  all  arts  or 
inquiries  or  rewards  would  be  inefiectuaL'  In  an- 
other place  he  remarks, '  I  am  the  sole  depository 
of  my  secret,  and  it  shall  die  with  me.'  The  event 
has  verified  the  prediction :  he  had  drawn  around 
himself  so  impenetrable  a  veil  of  secrecy,  that  all 
the  efforts  of  inquirers,  political  and  literary*  f^lcd 
in  dispelling  the  original  darkness.  The  letters 
were  published  at  intervals  from  1769  to  1772,  when 
they  were  collected  by  Woodfall  and  revised  by  their 
author  (who  was  equally  unknown  to  his  publisher), 
and  printed  in  two  volumes.  They  have  sinoe  gone 
tlirough  innumerable  editions ;  but  the  best  is  that 
published  in  1812  by  Woodfull's  son,  which  incjudes 
the  letters  by  the  same  writer  under  other  signa- 
tures, with  Ins  private  notes  to  his  publisher,  ind 
fac-similcs  of  his  handwriting. 

The  principles  of  Junius  are  moderate,  compared 
with  his  persmtdities.  Some  sound  constitutional 
maxims  are  conveyed  in  his  letters,  but  his  stvle 
has  undoubtedly  been  his  passport  to  fame.  His 
illustrations  and  metaphors  are  also  sometimes  un- 
commonly felicitous.  The  personal  malevolence  cf 
his  attacks  it  is  impossible  to  justify.  They  evince 
a  settled  deliberate  malignity,  which  could  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  man  of  a  go(xi  or  noble  nature,  and  con- 
tain allusions  to  obscure  individuals  in  the  publk: 
offices,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  less  fhim  patnotism 
than  from  individual  hatred  and  envy.  When  the 
controversy  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  memorable 
philippics  had  almost  died  away,  a  book  appnrad 
in  1816,  bearing  the  tiUe  of  *  Junius  Identified  with  a 
CeUibrated  Living  Character.*  The  living  character 
was  the  late  8ir  Thilip  Francis,  and  certainly  a  mass 
of  strong  circumstantial  evidence  has  been  presented 
in  his  favour.  *The  external  evidence,*  says  Mr 
Macaulay,*  *  is,  we  think,  such  as  would  support  a 
verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  The 
handwriting  of  Junius  is  the  very  peculUr  handwrit- 
ing of  Francis,  slightly  disguised.  As  to  the  position, 
pursuits,  and  connexions  of  Junius,  the  following 
ore  the  most  important  facts  which  can  be  considered 
as  clearly  proved  -.—First,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  technical  forms  of  the  secretary  of  state's 
office ;  secondly,  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  business  of  the  war  office ;  thirdly,  that  he, 
during  the  year  1770,  attended  debates  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  took  notes  of  speeches,  particulariy  of 
the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham ;  fourthly,  that  he 
bitterly  resented  the  appointment  of  Mr  Chamier  to 
the  phice  of  deputy-secretary  at  war ;  fifthly,  that 
he  was  bound  by  some  strong  tie  to  the  first  Lord 
Holhind.  Now,  Francis  passed  some  years  in  the 
secretary  of  state's  office.  He  was  subsequently 
chief  clerk  of  the  war  office.  He  repeatedly  men- 
tioned that  he  had  himself,  in  1770,  heard  speeches 
of  Ix)rd  Chatham ;  and  some  of  these  speeches  were 
actually  printed  from  his  notes.  He  resigned  his 
clerkship  at  the  war  office  fW>m  resentment  at  the 
appointment  of  Mr  Chamier.    It  was  by  Lord  Hol- 
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land  tliHt  he  wan  first  introduced  into  the  public 
Knrice.    Now,  here  arc  five  marks,  all  of  wliicli 
I  ought  to  1)6  found  in  Junius.    Tlicy  are  all  five 
I  found  in  IVancis.    We  do  not  Ixjlievc  that  more 
'  tlian  two  of  them  can  ))e  found  in  any  otlier  person 
'  vliatever.      If  this  arfrumont  docs  not  settle  the 
■  question,  there  is  an  end  of  all  reasoning;  on  cinMiin- 
I  itantial  evidence.'    The  same  acute  ^Titer  considtTs 
the  internal  evidence  to  be  efiually  clear  as  to  the 
claims  of  Francis.  Already,  however,  the  impression 
I  made  on  the  public  mind  by  the  evidence  for  this 
pentleman  seems  to  have  passe<1  away,  and  atten- 
tion has  recently  been  directed  to  another  indi- 
ridnal,  who  was  only  one  of  ten  or  more  persons 
'  luspeeted  at  the  time  of  the  publication.    This  is 
Lord  George  Sackville,  latterly  Viscount  Sackville, 
an  able  but  unpopular  soldier,  cashiered  fn)m  the 
army  in  consequenee  of  neglei^t  of  iluty  at  the  battle 
of  Minden,  but  who  afterwanls  repsdned  the  favour 
of  the  government,  and  acted  as  secretary  at  war 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  American  con- 
teat.     A  work  by   Mr   Coventry  in    1825,   and  a 
volume  by  Mr  Jaques  in  1842,  have  been  devoted 
to  an  endeavour  to  fix  the  authorship  of  Junius  uiK>n 
Lord  George,  and  it  is  surprising  how  many  and 
how  powerful  are  the  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced  by  these  writers.     It  seems  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  a  haughty  and  disappointed  man,  who 
e»inceive<l  himself  to  have  suflVrt^l  unjustly,  should 
pour  forth  his  bitter  feelings  in  this  form  ;  but,  agiiin, 
if  Lord  Cveorge  Sackville  was  n'ally  Junius,  how 
strange  to  consider  that  the  vituperator  of  the  king, 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  others,  should  in  a  few  short 
yean!  have  been  acting  idong  with  them  in  the  go- 
vernment !     Here,  wrtainly,  there  is  n>om  to  pause, 
and  either  to  8usi>end  judgment  altogether,  or  tt)  lean 
to  the  mnchision  for  Francis  which  has  been  fa- 
voured by  Ruch  high  authority. 

Philip  Francis  was  the  mm  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Francis,  translator  of  Horace.      He  was  bom   in 
Dublin  in  1740,  and  at  the  early  age  of  sixt(^>n  was 
placed  by  liord  Holland  in  the  secretary  of  state's 
oflke.    By  the  patronage  of  Pitt  (I^ord  Chatham), 
be  was  made  secretary  toGenend  Rligh  in  17. '18,  and 
vu  present  at  the  capture  of  (I'herhurgh;  in  17H() 
he  accompanied  Ix)rd  Kinnoul  as  secretary  on  his 
embassy  to  Lisbon ;  and  in  176.3  he  was  appointed 
to  a  considerable  situation  in  the  war  ofilce.  which 
he  held  till  1772.    Next  year  he  was  made  a  niemlKT 
of  the  council  appointed  for  the  government  of  Ren- 
pil,  from  whence  he  returned  in  1 78 1 ,  after  being  per- 
petually at  war  with  the  govenn)r-general,  Warren 
Hastings,  and  lieing  wounded  by  him  in  a  duel.    He 
afterwards  sat  in  parliament,  sup])orting  Whig  prin- 
ciples, and  was  one  of  the  *  Friends  of  the  i'eopie* 
in  association  with  Fox,  Tiernev,  and  Gn.>v.     He 
died  in  1818.    It  must  he  acknowledged  that  the 
speeches  and  letters  of  Sir  Philip  evina;  nmch  of 
tlie  talent  found  in  Junius,  though  they  are  less 
rhetorical  in  style ;  while  the  history  and  dispositions 
of  the  man— his  strong  resentments,  his  arn.)gance. 
his  interest  in  the  public  questions  of  the  day, 
evinced  by  his  numerous  pampidets,  even  in  ad- 
vanced age,  and  the  whole  com])lexion  of  his  party 
and  pcilitical  sentiments,  arc  what  we  should  expi.>ct 
of  Woodfairs  celebrated  corrbS]K)ndent.     High  and 
commanding  qualities  he  undoubtedly  |)ossessed :  nor 
was  he  without  genuine  patriotic  feelings,  and  a 
desire  to  labour  earnestly  for  tlie  public  weid.     His 
error  \mj  in  mistaking  his  private  enmities  for  pub- 
lic virtue,  and  nursing  his  resentments  till  they  at- 
tained a  dark  and  unsocial  malignity.    His  temiKT 
was  irritalde  and  gloomy,  and  often  led  him  to  form 
mistaken  and  uncharitable  estimates  of  men  and 
measures. 


Of  the  literary  excellences  of  Junius,  his  sarcasm, 
compressed  energy,  and  brilliant  illustration,  a  few  I 
specimens  may  bu  quotinl.  His  finest  metaphor  (as 
just  in  sentiment  as  licautifnl  in  expri'ssion)  is  con- 
tained in  the  c<mc!usioii  to  tlie  fortv-second  letter : — 
•  The  ministry,  it  si'cnis,  arc  lalwuring  to  draw  a 
line  of  distinction  between  the  honour  of  the  crown 
an<l  tlie  ri^'hts  of  the  pcojilc.  This  new  idea  has  yet 
only  bt»pn  startc<l  in  diw'ourso ;  for,  in  effect,  b«)th 
objects  have  lieen  e<iually  sacrificeil.  I  neither  un- 
derstand the  distinction,  nor  what  use  tlic  muiistry 
pn>pose  to  make  of  it.  The  king's  honour  is  that 
of  liis  piH>plc.  Their  real  honour  and  real  interest 
are  the  same.  J  am  not  contending  for  a  vain  punc- 
tilio. A  ch'ar  unblemished  character  comprehends 
not  only  the  integrity  that  will  not  oAIt.  but  the 
spirit  that  will  not  submit,  to  an  injury  :  and  whether 
it  belongs  to  an  individual  or  to  a  community,  it  is  the 
foundation  of  jK-ace,  »)f  independence,  and  of  safety. 
Private  credit  is  wtjaltli ;  public  honour  is  security. 
The  feather  that  adorns  the  n\val  bird  supports  his 
flight.  Strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and  you  fix  him 
to  the  earth.' 

Thus  also  he  remarks — *In  the  shipwreck  of  the  I 
state,  trifles  flojit  and  are  preserved ;  while  every-  , 
thing  solid  and  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  . 
lost  for  ever.*  I 

( >f  the  suppose<l  enmity  of  George  IH.  to  Wilkes, 
and  the  injuilicious  prosecution  of  that  demagogue,  ' 
ilunius  happily  remarks — 'He  said  more  than  mo- 
derate men  would  justify,  but  not  enough  to  entitle  | 
him  to  the  honour  of  your  majesty's  iKTsonal  resent-  , 
mcnt.    The  rays  of  royal  indignation,  c(»llecteil  upon 
him,  served  only  to  illuminate,  ami  could  not  con-  ; 
sunie.     Animatetl  by  the  favour  of  the  iKM)ple  on 
the  one  side,  and  heatitl  by  jHTsecution  on  the  other,   ' 
his  views  and  sentiments  chunged  with  his  situation.   ■ 
Hanllv  serious  at  first,  he  is  now  an  enthusiast.   . 
Thec«)ldest  bjulics  warm  with  op|K)sition.  the  hardest 
sparkle  in  collision.     There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal   1 
in  politics  as  well  as  religion.    IJv  {HTNuading  others, 
we  convince  ourselves.     The  passions  are  engagi'd, 
.in<l  create  a  maternal  affwtion  in  the  mind,  which 
fon'es  us  to  love  the  (;ause  for  which  we  snller.' 

The  letter  to  the  king  is  the  most  dignified  of  the 
letters  of  Junius;  those  to  the  Dukes  of  Gnifton 
and  Iledfonl  the  mf)st  si*ven.».  The  latter  aflord  the 
most  favourable  s|)eeimens  of  the  force,  epigran),  and 
merciless  sarcAsm  of  his  iKjst  stvle.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  was  descended  from  Charles  II.,  and  this 
afl(>nied  the  satirist  scoiki  for  invective : — ^  The  clia- 
ract(?r  of  the  n^puted  ancestors  of  some  men  has 
made  it  imixissible  fur  their  descendants  to  be  viciims 
in  the  extreme,  without  lx?ing  degenerate.  Tliose  of 
yourCJrace,  for  instance,  left  no  distressing  examples 
of  virtue,  even  to  their  legitimate  iM)sterity  :  and  you 
may  look  back  with  ])lensure  to  an  illustrious  pedi- 
gree, in  which  hernldry  has  not  left  a  single  good 
(juality  uiH)n  reconl  to  insult  or  upbraid  you.  You 
have  lietter  proofs  of  your  descent,  my  lord,  than  the 
H'gister  of  a  marriage,  or  any  troublesome  inheri- 
tanct?  of  reputiition.  Th('re  Jire  some  hereditary 
strokes  of  charat!ter  by  which  a  family  may  be  as 
clearly  distinguished  as  })y  the  blackest  features  of 
the  human  face.  (Charles  1.  lived  and  dietl  a  hyi>o-  | 
crite ;  Charles  H.  was  a  hyiKX'rite  of  another  sort, 
and  should  have  died  upon  the  same  scafiold.  At 
the  distance  of  a  centur\\  we  see  their  diflerent  cha- 
racters  happily  revive<l  and  blended  in  your  Grace. 
Sullen  and  si-vere  without  religion,  profligate  with- 
out gaiety,  you  live  like  Charles  II.,  without  being 
an  amiable  companion  ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  may 
die  as  his  father  did,  without  the  reputation  of  a 
martyr.* 

In  the  same  strain  of  elaborate  and  refined  sar- 
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casm  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  addressed : — *  Mj  lord, 
you  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any  marks  of 
respect  or  esteem  from  the  public,  that  if  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  a  compliment  or  expression  of  applause 
should  escape  me,  I  fear  you  would  consider  it  as  a 
mockery  of  your  established  character,  and  perhaps 
an  insult  to  your  understanding.  You  haye  nice 
feelings,  my  lord,  if  we  may  judge  from  your  resent- 
ments. Cautious,  therefore,  of  giving  offence  where 
you  have  so  little  deserved  it,  I  shall  leave  the  illus- 
tration of  your  virtues  to  other  hands.  Your  friends 
have  a  privilege  to  play  upon  the  easiness  of  your 
temper,  or  probably  they  are  better  acquainted  with 
your  good  qualities  than  I  am.  You  have  done  good 
by  stealth.  The  rest  is  upon  record.  You  have 
still  left  ample  room  for  speculation  when  pane- 
gyric is  exhausted.' 

After  having  reproached  the  duke  for  corruption 
and  imbecility,  the  splendid  tirade  of  Junius  con- 
cludes in  a  strain  of  unmeasured  yet  lofty  invec- 
tive : — '  Let  us  consider  you,  then,  as  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  worldly  greatness;  let  us  suppose  that 
all  your  plans  of  avarice  and  ambition  are  accom- 
plished, and  your  most  sanguine  wishes  gratified  in 
the  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the  people.  Can  age 
itself  forget  that  you  are  now  in  the  last  act  of  life  ? , 
Can  gray  hairs  make  folly  venerable  ?  and  is  there 
no  period  to  be  reserved  for  meditation  and  retire- 
ment? For  shame,  my  lord !  Let  it  not  be  recorded 
of  you  that  the  latest  moments  of  your  life  were 
dedicated  to  the  same  unworthy  pursuits,  tlie  same 
busy  agitations,  in  which  your  youth  and  manhood 
were  exhausted.  Consider  that,  though  you  cannot 
disgrace  your  former  life,  you  are  violating  the  cha- 
racter of  age,  and  exposing  the  impotent  imbecility, 
after  you  have  lost  the  vigour,  of  the  passions. 

Your  friends  will  ask,  perhaps,  "Whither  shall 
this  unhappy  old  man  retire?  Can  he  remain  in 
the  metropolis,  where  his  life  has  been  so  often 
threatened,  and  his  palace  so  often  attacked?  If 
he  returns  to  Wobum,  scorn  and  mockery  await 
him :  he  must  create  a  solitude  round  his  estate,  if 
he  would  avoid  the  face  of  reproach  and  derision. 
At  Plymouth  his  destruction  would  be  more  than 
probable ;  at  Exeter  inevitable.  No  honest  English- 
man will  ever  forget  his  attachment,  nor  any  honest 
Scotehman  forgive  his  treachery,  to  Lord  Bute.  At 
every  town  he  enters,  he  must  change  his  liveries 
and  name.  Whichever  way  he  flies,  the  hue  and 
cry  of  the  country  pursues  him. 

In  another  kingdom,  indeed,  the  blessings  of  his 
administration  have  been  more  sensibly  felt>  his 
virtues  better  understood ;  or,  at  worst,  they  will  not 
for  him  alone  forget  their  hospitality."*  As  well 
might  Verres  have  returned  to  Sicily.  You  have 
twice  escaped,  my  lord ;  beware  of  a  third  experi- 
ment The  indignation  of  a  whole  people  plun- 
dered, insulted,  and  oppressed,  as  they  have  been, 
will  not  always  be  disappointed. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  shift  the  scene ;  you  can 
no  more  fly  from  your  enemies  than  from  yourself. 
Persecuted  abroad,  you  look  into  your  own  heart 
for  consolation,  and  find  nothing  but  reproaches  and 
despair.  But^  my  lord,  you  may  quit  the  field  of 
business,  though  not  the  field  of  danger ;  and  though 
you  cannot  be  safe,  you  may  cease  to  be  ridiculous. 
I  fear  you  have  listened  too  long  to  the  advice  of 
those  pernicious  friends  with  whose  interests  you 
have  sordidly  united  your  own,  and  for  whom  you 
have  sacrificed  everything  that  ought  to  be  dear  to 
a  man  of  honour.  They  are  still  base  enough  to  en- 
courage the  follies  of  your  age,  as  they  once  did  the 
vices  of  vour  youth.  As  little  acquainted  with  the 
rules  of  decorum  as  with  the  laws  of  morality,  they 
will  not  suffer  you  to  profit  by  experience,  nor  even 


to  consult  the  propriety  of  a  bad  character.  Even 
now  they  tell  you  that  life  is  no  more. than  a  dra- 
matic scene,  in  which  the  hero  should  preserve  his 
consistency  to  the  last ;  and  that,  as  you  lived  with- 
out virtue,  you  should  die  without  repentance.' 

These  are  certainly  brilliant  pieces  of  composi- 
tion. The  tone  and  spirit  in  which  they  are  con- 
ceived are  harsh  and  reprehensible — ^in  some  parts 
almost  fiendish — ^but  they  are  the  emanations  of  a 
powerful  and  cultivated  genius,  that,  under  better 
moral  discipline,  might  have  done  lasting  honour  to 
literature  and  virtue.  The  acknowledged  produc- 
tions of  Sir  Philip  Francis  have  equal  animation,  bat 
less  studied  brevity  and  force  of  style.  The  soaring 
ardour  of  youth  had  fiown ;  his  hopes  were  crushed ; 
he  was  not  writing  under  the  mask  of  a  fearless  and 
impenetrable  secrecy.  Yet  in  1812,  in  a  letter  to 
Earl  Grey  on  the  subject  of  the  blockade  of  Norway, 
we  find  such  vigorous  sentences  as  the  following : — 
*  Though  a  nation  may  be  bought  and  sold,  deceived 
or  betrayed,  oppressed  or  beggared,  and  in  eveiy 
other  sense  undone,  aU  is  not  lost,  as  long  as  a  sense 
of  national  honour  survives  the  general  ruin.  Even 
an  individual  cannot  be  crushed  by  events  or  over- 
whelmed by  adversity,  if,  in  the  wreck  and  ruin  of 
his  fortune,  the  character  of  the  man  remains  un- 
blemished. That  force  is  elastic,  and,  with  the  help 
of  resolution,  will  raise  him  again  out  of  any  depth 
of  calamity.  But  if  the  injured  sufferer,  whether 
it  be  a  great  or  a  little  community,  a  number 
of  individuals  or  a  single  person,  be  content  to  sub- 
mit in  silence,  and  to  endure  without  resentment 
— if  no  complaints  shall  be  uttered,  no  murmur  shall 
be  heard,  dephratum  est — there  must  be  something 
celestial  in  the  spirit  that  rises  from  that  descent      ' 

In  March  1798, 1  had  your  voluntary  and  entire 
concurrence  in  the  following,  as  well  as  many  other 
abandoned  propositions — when  we  drank  pure  wine 
together — when  you  were  young,  and  J  was  not 
superannuated — ^whcn  we  left  the  cold  inf\isions  of 
prudence  to  fine  ladies  and  gentle  politicians — when  i 
true  wisdom  was  not  degraded  by  the  name  of  mo- 
deration— when  we  cared  but  little  by  what  m^jo-  ' 
ritics  the  nation  was  betrayed,  or  how  many  feloni 
were  acquitted  by  their  peers — and  when  we  were 
not  afraid  of  being  intoxicated  by  the  elevation  of  s 
spirit  too  highly  rectified.    In  England  and  Soot-  i 
land,  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  may  be  ' 
fairly  judged  of  by  the  means  which  are  said  to  be 
necessary  to  counteract  it — an  immense  standing 
army,  barracks  in  every  part  of  the  country,  the  , 
bill  of  rights  suspended,  and,  in  effect,  a  military  | 
despotism.'    The  following  vigorous  and  Juiuug4ikt 
passage  is  from  a  sx)eech  made  by  Francis  in  answer 
to  the  remark  of  Lord  Cliancellor  Thurlow,  narndft  , 
that  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  country  if : 
General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr  Fhincii.  ' 
had  been  drowned  in  their  passage  to  India.    Sir  : 
Philip  observed : — *  His  second  reason  for  obtaining 
a  seat  in  parliament,  was  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  his  own  conduct  if  it  should  be  ques- 
tioned, or  defending  it  if  it  should  be  attacked.    Tlie 
last  and  not  least  urgent  reason  was,  that  he  might 
be  ready  to  defend  tlie  character  of  his  coUeaguei.  i 
not  against  specific  cliarges,  which  he  was  sure  would  < 
never  be  produced,  but  against  the  language  of 
calumny,  which  endeavoured  to  asperse  without 
daring  to  accuse.    It  was  well  known  that  a  groM 
and  public  insult  had  been  offered  to  the  memoiy  of  > 
General  Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson,  by  a  person  " 
of  high  rank  in  this  country.    He  was  happy  when 
he  heard  that  his  name  was  included  in  It  with 
theirs.    So  highly  did  he  respect  the  character  of 
those  men,  that  he  deemed  it  an  |ionour  to  ahare  la 
the  ii\justice  it  had  suffered.    It  was  in  oomplianoe 
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with  the  forms  of  the  boiue,  and  not  to  shelter  him- 
self or  out  of  tenderness  to  the  party,  that  he  for- 
bore to  name  him.  He  meant  to  describe  him  so 
ezactlj  that  he  oonld  not  be  mistaken.  He  declared, 
in  his  place  in  a  great  assembly,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  grave  deliberation,  "that  it  wonld  hare  been 
happy  for  this  country  if  General  Clavering,  Colonel 
MoDBoo,  and  Mr  Frands,  had  been  drowned  in  their 
paasage  to  India."  If  this  poor  and  spiteftil  inrec- 
tire  lud  been  uttered  by  a  man  of  no  consequence 
or  repute— by  any  light,  triflhig,  inconsiderate  nerson 
— ^by  a  lord  of  Uie  bed-chamber,  for  example— or 
any  of  tiie  other  silken  barons  of  modem  days,  he 
should  have  heard  it  with  indiflbrence ;  but  when  it 
was  s^ously  urged,  and  deliberately  insisted  on, 
by  a  graTC  lord  of  parliament,  by  a  judge,  by  a  man 
of  ability  and  emmence  in  his  profession,  whose 
personal  disposition  was  serious,  who  carried  gravity 
to  stenmess,  and  sternness  to  ferocity,  it  could  not 
be  reoeiTed  with  indifference,  or  answered  without 
resentment  Such  a  man  would  be  thought  to  hare 
inquired  before  he  pronounced.  From  Us  mouth  a 
reproach  was  a  sentence,  an  inrectiye  was  a  judg- 
ment The  accidents  of  life,  and  not  any  original 
distinction  that  he  knew  of^  had  placed  him  too 
high,  and  himself  at  too  great  a  distemce  ftom  him, 
to  admit  of  any  other  answer  than  a  public  defiance 
for  Genenl  CUyering,  for  Colonel  Monson,  and  for 
himself  This  was  not  a  party  question,  nor  should 
it  he  IcA  to  so  feeble  an  advocate  as  he  was  to  sup- 
port it  The  friends  and  fellow-soldiers  of  General 
ClaTering  and  Colonel  Monson  would  assist  him  in 
defending  their  memory.  He  demanded  and  ex- 
pected Uie  support  of  erery  man  of  honour  in  that 
house  and  in  the  kingdom.  What  character  was 
safe,  if  slander  was  permitted  to  attack  the  reputa- 
tion of  two  of  the  most  honourable  and  virtuous 
men  that  ever  were  employed,  or  ever  perished  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  He  knew  that  the 
authority  of  this  man  was  not  without  weight ;  but 
he  had  an  infinitely  higher  authority  to  oppose  to 
it  He  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  the  merits  of 
General  Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson  acknow- 
ledged and  appUmded,  in  terms  to  which  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  do  more  than  to  allude — they  were 
rapid  and  expressive.  He  must  not  venture  to 
repeat,  lest  he  should  do  them  iigustioe,  or  violate 
the  formB  of  respect^  where  essentially  he  owed  and 
felt  Uie  most ;  but  he  was  sufficiently  understood. 
The  generous  sensations  that  animate  the  royal 
mind  were  easily  distinguished  from  those  which 
rankled  in  the  heart  of  that  person  who  was  snp- 
poied  to  be  the  keraer  of  the  royal  conscience.' 

In  the  last  of  the  private  letters  of  Junius  to 
Woodfall-— the  last,  indeed,  of  his  appearances  in 
that  character— he  says,  with  his  characteristic  ar- 
dour and  impatience,  *  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  this 
ooontry,  when  I  see  that  there  are  not  ten  men  in  it 
who  will  unite  and  stand  together  upon  any  one 
question.  But  it  is  all  alike,  vile  and  contemptible.' 
This  waa  written  In  January  1773.  Forty-three 
years  afterwards,  in  1816,  Sir  Philip  Francis  thus 
writes  in  a  letter  on  public  aflfkirs,  addressed  to  Lord 
HoOand,  and  the  similarity  in  manner  and  senti- 
ment is  striking.  The  style  is  not  unworthy  of 
Junius: — *  My  mind  sickens  and  revolts  at  the 
scenes  of  public  depravity,  of  personal  baseness,  and 
of  ruittoos  folly,  little  less  than  universal,  which 
hare  passed  before  us,  not  in  dramatic  representa- 
ticn,  but  in  ml  action,  since  the  year  1792,  in  the 
goremment  of  this  once  flourishing  as  well  as  glori- 
001  kingdom.  In  that  period  a  deadly  revolution 
baa  taken  place  in  tiie  moral  character  of  the  nation, 
and  even  in  the  instinct  of  the  gregarious  multitude. 
Pasaioo  of  any  kind,  if  it  existed,  might  excite  action. 


With  still  many  generoua  exceptions,  the  body  of 
the  country  is  loet  in  apatihy  and  ind]fibrenoe--some- 
times  strutting  on  stilts — ^for  the  most  part  grovel- 
ling on  its  bdly — ^no  life-blood  in  the  heart — and 
instead  of  reason  or  reflection,  a  caput  mortitum  for 
a  head-piece;  of  all  revolutions  this  one  is  the 
worst,  because  it  makes  any  other  impossiUe.** 

Among  the  lighter  sketches  of  Francis  may  be 
taken  the  following  brief  characters  of  Fox  and 
Pitt :— '  They  know  nothuig  of  Mr  Fox  who  think 
that  he  was  what  is  commonly  called  weU  educated, 
1  know  that  it  was  directly  or  very  nearly  the  re- 
verse. His  mind  educated  itself,  not  by  early  study 
or  instruction,  but  by  active  listening  and  rapid 
apprehension.  He  said  so  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  he  and  Mr  Bxurke  parted.  His  powerM 
understanding  grew  like  a  forest  oak,  not  by  culti- 
vation, but  by  neglect  Mr  Pitt  was  a  plant  of  an 
inferior  order,  though  marvellpus  in  its  kind — a 
smooth  bark,  with  the  deciduous  pomp  and  decora- 
tion of  a  rich  foliage,  and  blossoms  and  flowen 
which  drop  off  of  iSiemselves,  and  leave  the  tree 
naked  at  last  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits.  He,  indeed, 
as  I  suspect,  had  been  educated  more  than  enough, 
until  there  was  nothing  natural  and  spontaneous  left 
in  him.  He  was  too  polished  and  accurate  in  the 
minor  embellishments  of  his  art  to  be  a  great  artist 
in  anything.  He  could  have  painted  the  boat,  and 
the  fish,  and  the  broken  nets,  but  not  the  two  fisher- 
men. He  knew  his  audience,  and,  with  or  without 
eloquence,  how  to  summon  the  generous  passions  to 
his  applause.    The  human  eye  soon  grows  weary 


*  Th«  ohanoter  of  Fnncis  is  Mon  la  the  foUowlog  admir- 
able db&emtioa,  which  ia  at  onoe  acute  and  profound  :— 
*  With  a  callous  heart  there  can  be  no  genius  in  the  imagina- 
tioo  or  wisdom  in  the  mind ;  and  therefore  the  prayer  with 
equal  truth  and  sublimity  says—**  Incline  our  hearts  unto 
wisdam.**  Resolute  thoughts  find  words  for  themsdTes,  and 
make  their  own  TddcICb  Impreesion  and  expression  are  rela- 
tive ideas.  He  who  feels  deeply  wOl  ezprsn  strongly.  The 
language  of  di^t  sensations  Is  naturally  feeble  and  snperfloial.* 
— /t^lceCtoiw  an  the  Alnmdanee  9f  Paptr.  1810.~Francls  ex- 
celled In  pointed  and  pithy  expression.  After  his  return  to 
pariiament  In  1784,  he  gave  great  offenoe  to  Mr  Pitt,  by  ex- 
claiming, after  he  had  pronoimoed  an  anhnaftod  eulogy  on  Lord 
Chatham,  *  But  he  is  dead,  and  haa  left  nothing  In  this  world 
tlutt  icsembies  htm  V  In  a  qwedi  deHvered  at  a  political  meet- 
inghil817,  hesaid,  •  We  lire  in  times  that  oaU  for  wisdom  in 
contemplation  and  virtue  in  action ;  but  in  which  Tirtue  and 
wisdom  will  not  do  without  resolution.'  When  the  property- 
tax  was  imposed,  he  exclaimed,  *  that  the  mlnistera  were  now 
coming  to  the  life-blood  of  the  country,  and  the  more  they 
wanted  the  ten  they  would  get.'  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Holland, 
written  in  1816,  he  remarks,  *  Whether  yon  look  up  to  the  top 
or  down  to  the  bottom,  whether  you  mount  with  the  froth  or 
sink  with  the  sediment,  no  rank  in  this  country  can  support  a 
perfectly  degraded  name.*  *  Hy  recital,'  be  says  to  Lord  Hol- 
land, *  diall  be  inflicted  on  you,  as  If  It  were  an  operation,  with 
compassion  for  the  patient,  with  the  brevity  of  Impatience  and 
the  rapidity  of  youth ;  for  I  feel  or  fancy  that  I  am  gradually 
growing  young  again,  in  my  way  back  to  infkncy.  The  taper 
that  bums  In  the  socket  flashes  more  than  once  before  it  dies. 
I  would  not  kmg  outUve  myidf  If  I  could  help  it,  like  some  of 
my  old  friends  who  pretend  to  be  alire,  when  to  my  oertafai 
knowledge  they  have  been  dead  theae  seven  years.*  The  writer 
of  a  memoir  of  Francis,  in  the  Annual  Obituary  (1820),  states 
that  one  of  his  maxims  was,  *  That  the  views  of  every  one 
■hould  be  directed  towards  a  solid,  however  moderate  inde- 
pendence, without  which  no  man  can  be  happy  or  even  honest.' 
There  is  a  remarkable  colnddenoe  (too  dose  to  be  accidental) 
fai  a  private  letter  by  Junius  to  his  publisher  WoodfaU,  dated 
Maroh  ft,  177S:  '  As  fbr  myadf,  be  assured  that  I  am  far  abore 
aU  pecnniaiT  views,  and  no  other  person  I  thtaik  has  any  dalm 
to  share  with  you.  Make  the  most  of  it,  therefore,  and  let  all 
your  views  in  life  be  directed  to  a  solid,  however  modente 
independeooa.  Without  it  no  man  can  be  happy,  nor  even 
hcoeet.' 
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of  an  unbounded  plain,  and  looner,  I  bdiere,  than 
of  any  limited  portion  of  space,  whateyer  ita  dimen- 
liona  may  be.  There  ii  a  calm  delight,  a  dold 
ripoao,  in  viewing  the  smooth-shaTen  verdure  of  a 
bowling  green  as  long  as  it  ii  near.  You  must  learn 
from  repetition  that  those  properties  are  insq)arable 
from  the  idea  of  a  flat  surface,  and  that  flat  and 
tiresome  are  synonymous.  The  works  of  nature, 
which  command  admiration  at  once,  and  never  lose 
it,  are  compounded  of  grand  inequalities.' 

[/NNtWf  Celd^ted  Letter  to  the  KiMg.'\ 
To  the  Printer  of  the  Public  AdvertlBcr.— 19th  December  176B. 

Sir — When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  power- 
ful people  are  obwervcd  to  increaHe  in  proportion  to 
the  wrongs  they  have  sufl^ered ;  when,  instead  of  sink- 
ing into  submission,  they  are  roused  to  resistance,  the 
time  will  soon  arrire  at  which  cTcry  inferior  considera- 
tion must  yield  to  the  security  of  the  sovereign,  and 
to  the  general  safety  of  the  state.  There  is  a  moment 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  at  which  flattery  and  false- 
hood can  no  longer  deceive,  and  simplicity  itself  can 
no  longer  be  misled.  Let  us  suppose  it  arrived.  Let 
us  supporte  a  gracious  well-intentioned  prince  made 
senHible  at  last  of  the  great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people, 
and  of  his  own  disgraceful  situation ;  that  he  looks 
round  him  for  assistance,  and  asks  for  no  advice  but 
how  to  gratify  the  wishes  and  secure  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curious  speculation  to  consider,  if  an  honest 
man  were  permitted  to  approach  a  king,  in  what  terms 
he  would  address  himself  to  hifl  sovereign.  Let  it  be 
imagined,  no  matter  how  improbable,  that  the  first  pre- 
judice against  his  character  is  removed  ;  that  the  cere- 
monious difficulties  of  an  audience  are  surmounted ; 
that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the  purest  and  most 
honourable  affection  to hisking and  country ;  aud  that 
the  great  person  whom  he  addresses  has  spirit  enough 
to  bid  him  speak  freely,  aud  understanding  enough  to 
listen  to  him  with  attention.  Unacquainted  with  the 
vain  impertinence  of  fonns,  he  would  deliver  his  sen- 
timents with  dignity  and  firmness,  but  not  without 
respect: — 

8ir — It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and  origi- 
nally the  cause  of  every  reproach  and  distress  which 
has  attended  your  government,  that  you  should  never 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  language  of  truth  till 
you  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of  your  people.  It  is 
not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error  of^your  edu- 
cation. We  arc  ntill  inclined  to  make  an  indulgent 
allowance  for  the  pcniiciuus  lessons  you  received  in 
your  youth,  and  to  form  the  most  sanguine  hopes  from 
the  natural  benevolence  of  your  dinpoHition.  We  are 
far  from  thinking  you  capable  of  a  direct  deliberate 
purpose  to  invade  those  original  rights  of  your  sub- 
jects on  which  all  their  civil  and  political  liberties 
depend.  Had  it  been  possible  for  us  to  entertain  a 
suspicion  so  dishonourable  to  your  character,  we  should 
long  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  remonstrance  very 
distant  from  th»  humility  of  complaint.  The  doc- 
trine inculcated  by  our  laws,  '  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,*  is  adinitte<l  without  reluctance.  We  sepa- 
rate the  amiable  good-nature<i  prince  from  the  folly 
and  trcachenr  of  his  servants,  and  the  private  virtues 
of  the  man  m>m  the  vices  of  his  government.  Were 
it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I  know  not  whether 
your  majeHty*s  condition,  or  that  of  the  English  na- 
tion, would  deserve  most  to  be  lamented.  I  would 
prepare  your  mind  for  a  favourable  reception  of  truth, 
by  removing  eveiy  painful  offensive  idea  of  personal 
reproach.  Your  subjects,  sir,  wish  for  nothing  but 
that,  as  theff  are  reasonable  and  affectionate  enough  to 
separate  your  person  from  your  government,  so  you,  in 
your  turn,  would  distinguish  between  the  conduct 
which  becomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a  king,  and 


that  which  serves  only  to  promote  the  tempomj  in- 
terest and  miserable  ambition  of  a  minister. 

You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared  (and,  I 
doubt  not,  a  sincere)  resolution  of  living  universal 
satisfaction  to  your  subjects.  You  found  tl^m  pleased 
with  the  novelty  of  a  young  prince,  whose  countenance 
promised  even  more  than  his  words,  and  loyal  to  you 
not  only  from  principle  but  passion.  It  waa  not  a 
cold  profession  of  allegiance  to  the  fint  magistrate, 
but  a  partial,  animat^  attachment  to  a  favourite 
prince,  the  native  of  their  country.  They  did  not 
wait  to  examine  your  conduct,  nor  to  be  detwmined 
by  experience,  but  gave  you  a  generous  credit  for  the 
future  blessings  of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in  ad- 
vance the  dearest  tribute  of  their  aflectiona.  Suck, 
sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people  who  now  sur- 
round vour  throne  with  reproaches  and  complaints. 
Do  justice  to  yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind  those 
unworthy  opinions  with  which  some  interested  per- 
sons have  laboured  to  possess  you.  Distrust  the  men 
who  tell  you  that  the  English  are  naturally  light  and 
inconstant;  that  they  complain  without  a  cause. 
Withdraw  your  confidence  equally  from  all  parties ; 
from  ministers,  favourites,  and  relations ;  and  let  time 
be  one  moment  in  vour  life  in  which  you  hare  con- 
sulted your  own  understanding. 

When  you  affectedly  renounced  the  name  of  Eng- 
lishman, believe  me,  sir,  you  were  persuaded  to  pay 
a  very  ill-judged  compliment  to  one  ^mrt  of  your  sulh 
jects  at  the  expense  of  another.  While  the  natives  of 
Scotland  are  not  in  actual  rebellion,  they  are  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  protection ;  nor  do  I  mean  to 
condemn  the  policy  of  giving  some  encouragement  to 
the  novelty  of  their  affection  for  the  house  orHanover. 
I  am  read  Y  to  hope  for  everything  from  their  new-bom 
zeal,  and  irom  the  future  steadiness  of  their  allqpaDce. 
But  hitherto  they  have  no  claim  to  your  favour.  To 
honour  them  with  a  determined  predilection  and  con- 
fidence, in  exclusion  of  your  English  subjects — ^who 
E laced  your  family,  and  in  spite  of  treachery  and  re- 
ellion,  have  supported  it,  u])on  the  throne — ^is  a  mis- 
take too  gross  for  even  the  unsuspecting  generosity  of 
youth.  In  this  error  wo  see  a  capital  violation  of  the 
most  obvious  rules  of  policy  and  prudence.  We  txmce 
it,  however,  to  an  original  bias  in  your  education,  aud 
are  ready  to  allow  for  your  inexperience. 

To  the  same  early  influence  we  attribute  it,  that 
you  have  descended  to  take  a  share  not  only  in  the 
narrow  views  and  interests  of  particular  persons,  bat 
in  the  fatal  malignity  of  their  passions.  At  your 
accession  to  the  throne  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment was  altered ;  not  from  wisdom  or  delibCTation, 
but  because  it  had  been  adopted  by  vour  predecessor. 
A  little  personal  motive  of  pique  and  resentment  wss 
sufficient  to  remove  the  ablest  servants  of  the  crown ; 
but  it  is  not  in  this  country,  sir,  that  such  men  can 
be  dishonoured  by  the  frowns  of  a  king.  They  were 
dismissed,  but  could  not  be  disgracetl. 

Without  entering  into  a  minuter  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  peace,  we  may  observe,  in  the  imprudent 
huny  with  which  the  first  overtures  from  France  were 
accepted,  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation,  and 
terms  of  the  treaty,  the  strongest  marks  of  that  preci- 
pitate spirit  of  concession  with  which  a  certain  part 
of  your  subjects  have  been  at  all  times  ready  to  pa^ 
chose  a  peace  with  the  natural  enemies  of  this  country. 
On  your  part  we  arc  satisfied  that  everything  wa« 
honourable  and  sincere ;  and  if  England  was  sold  to 
France,  we  doubt  not  that  your  majesty  was  equally 
betrayed.  The  conditions  of  the  peace  were  matter 
of  grief  and  surprise  to  your  subjects,  but  not  the 
immediate  cause  of  their  present  discontent. 

Hitherto,  sir,  you  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  preja- 
dices  aud  passions  of  others.  With  what  finniMM 
will  you  bear  the  mention  of  your  own  I 

A  man  not  very  honourably  distinguished  in  the 
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world  ooBUEDWcw  ft  fammX  fttUok  upon  tout  faTourite ; 
eoDflidering  nothing  bol  how  he  might  best  expoM  hia 
penon  «iid  principles  to  detestation,  and  the  national 
character  of  his  countxymen  to  oonteropt.  The  natives 
of  that  country,  sir,  are  as  muoh  distinguished  b^  a 
peculiar  charseter,  as  by  jour  mi^esty's  favour.  lake 
another  ehoeen  people,  thej  have  been  oonduoted  into 
the  land  pf  plenty,  where  they  find  themselyes  effeo* 
tually  marked  and  divided  from  mankind.  There  is 
hardly  a  period  at  which  the  most  irregular  oharaoter 
may  not  be  redeemed ;  the  mistakes  of  one  sex  find 
a  retieat  in  paftriotism ;  those  of  the  other  in  devo- 
tion. Mr  Wilkes  brought  with  him  into  polities  the 
same  liberal  sentiments  by  which  his  private  conduct 
had  been  dirsoted ;  and  seemed  to  think,  that  as  there 
are  few  excesses  in  which  an  English  gentleman  may 
not  be  permitted  to  indulge,  the  same  latitude  was 
allowed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  political  principles, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  maintaining  them.  I  mean  to 
•tate>  not  entirely  to  defend,  his  conduct.  In  the 
earaestnesi  of  his  seal,  he  suffered  some  unwarrant- 
able insinuations  to  escape  him.  He  said  more  than 
moderate  men  would  justify,  but  not  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  the  honour  of  your  m^esty's  personal  reseni- 
ment.  The  ravs  of  royal  indignation  collected  up<m 
him,  served  only  to  illumine.  Mid  could  not  consume. 
Animated  by  the  &vour  of  the  people  on  one  side, 
and  heated  by  persecution  on  the  other,  his  views 
sod  sentiments  changed  with  his  situation.  Hardly 
serious  at  first,  he  is  now  an  enthusiast.  The  coldest 
bodies  warm  with  opposition ;  the  hardest  sparkle  in 
collision.  There  is  a  holy  mistaken  seal  in  politics 
ss  well  as  religion.  By  persuading  others,  we  convince 
ounelvee ;  the  passions  are  en^ged,  and  create  a 
maternal  affection  in  the  mind,  which  forces  us  to 
love  the  cause  for  which  we  suffer.  Is  this  a  conten- 
ttoa  worthy  of  a  king  I  Are  you  not  sensible  how 
much  ibe  meanness  of  the  cause  gives  an  air  of  ridi- 
cule to  the  serious  difficulties  into  which  you  have 
been  betrayed  I  The  destruction  of  one  man  has  been 
DOW  for  many  yean  the  sole  object  of  jour  govern- 
ment ;  and  if  th^e  can  be  anything  still  more  dis- 
grsoefttl,  we  have  seen  for  such  an  otyect  the  utmost 
influence  of  the  executive  power,  and  every  ministerial 
artifice,  exerted  without  success.  Nor  oan  you  ever 
succeed,  unless  he  should  be  imprudent  enough  to 
forfeit  the  protection  of  thoee  laws  to  which  you  owe 
your  crown ;  or  unless  your  ministers  should  persuade 
jou  to  make  it  a  ouestion  ai  force  alone,  and  try  the 
whole  strength  of  government  in  opposition  to  the 
people.  The  lesions  be  has  received  from  experience 
will  probably  guard  him  from  such  excess  of  folly ; 
snd  m  your.miyesty's  virtues  we  find  an  unouestion- 
able  asBunjice  that  no  Ulsgal  violence  will  be  at- 
tempted. 

Far  from  suspecting  you  of  so  horrible  a  design,  we 
would  attribute  the  continued  violation  of  the  laws, 
snd  even  this  last  enormous  attack  upon  the  vital 
principles  of  the  constitution,  to  an  ill-adrised  nn- 
WQithy  personal  resentment.  From  one  false  step 
you  have  been  betrayed  into  another ;  and  as  the 
cause  was  unworthy  o!  you,  your  ministers  were  deter* 
mio^  that  the  prudence  of  the  execution  should 
correspend  with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  design. 
They  have  reduced  you  to  the  necessity  of  choosing 
out  of  a  variety  of  difficulties  $  to  a  situation  so  un- 
happy, that  you  oan  neither  do  wrong  without  ruin, 
nor  right  without  affliction.  These  worthy  servants 
have  undoubtedly  given  you  many  singular  proofs 
of  their  abilities.  Not  contented  with  making  Mr 
Wilkes  a  man  of  importance^  they  have  judiciously 
tiansftned  the  question  frmn  the  rights  and  interests 
of  one  man,  to  the  most  important  rights  and  interests 
of  the  people ;  and  forced  your  subjects,  from  wishing 
well  to  the  canse  of  an  individual,  to  unite  with  him 
in  tJisir  own.    Let  them  pnoeed  as  they  have  begun. 


and  your  majesty  need  not  doubt  that  the  catastropha 
will  do  no  dishonour  to  the  conduct  of  the  piece. 

The  circumstances  to  which  you  are  reduced  will 
not  admit  of  a  compromise  with  the  English  nation. 
Undecisive  qualifying  measures  will  disgrace  your 
government  still  more  than  open  violence ;  and  with- 
out satisfying  the  people,  will  excite  their  contempt. 
Thi^  have  too  much  understanding  and  spirit  to 
accept  of  an  indirect  satis&ction  for  a  direct  injury, 
Notning  less  than  a  repeal  as  formal  as  the  resolution* 
itself,  can  heal  the  wound  which  has  been  given  to 
the  constitution ;  nor  will  anything  less  be  aooepted. 
I  can  readily  believe  that  there  is  an  influence  suffi- 
cient to  recall  that  pernicious  vote.  The  House  of 
Commons  undoubtedly  consider  their  duty  to  the 
erown  as  paramount  to  all  other  obligations.  To  tf« 
they  are  indebted  for  only  an  accidental  existenee, 
and  have  justly  transfierred  their  gratitude  from  their 
parents  to  their  benefactdrs  ;  from  those  who  gave 
them  birth  to  the  minister  from  whose  benevolence 
they  derive  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  their  poll* 
ticsJ  life ;  who  has  taken  the  tenderest  care  of  their 
infancy,  and  relieves  their  neoessities  without  offend- 
ing their  delicacy.  But  if  it  were  possible  for  their 
integrity  to  be  degraded  to  a  concUtion  so  vile  and 
al^ect,  that,  compwed  with  it,  the  present  estimation 
they  stand  in  is  a  state  of  honour  and  respect,  con- 
sider, sir,  in  what  manner  you  will  ailerwards  proceed. 
Can  you  conceive  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
long  submit  to  be  governed  by  so  flexible  a  House  of 
Commons  I  It  i^  not  in  the  nature  of  human  society 
that  any  form  of  government  in  such  circumstances 
can  long  be  preserved.  In  ours,  the  general  oontempt 
of  the  people  is  as  fatal  as  their  detestation.  Such, 
I  am  persuaded,  would  be  the  necessary  effisot  oi  any 
base  concession  made  by  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons; and,  as  a  qualifying  measure  would  not  be 
accepted,  it  remains  for  you  to  decide  whether  you 
will,  at  any  hasard,  support  a  set  of  men  who  Mve 
reduced  you  to  this  unhappy  dilemma,  or  whether 
you  will  gratify  the  united  wishes  of  the  whole  people 
of  England  by  dissolving  the  parliament. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  as  1  do  very  sincerely,  that 
you  have  personiJlj  no  design  against  the  constitu- 
tion, nor  any  view  mconsistent  with  the  good  of  your 
subjects,  I  think  you  cannot  hesitate  long  upon  the 
choice  which  it  equally  conoeins  your  interest  and 
your  honour  to  adopt.  On  one  side,  you  hasard  the 
affections  of  all  your  English  subjects ;  you  relinquish 
every  hope  of  repose  to  yourself,  and  you  endanger 
the  establishment  of  vour  family  for  ever.  AU  ti^ 
you  venture  for  no  object  whatever,  or  for  such  an 
object  as  it  would  be  an  aflftont  to  you  to  name.  Men 
of  sense  will  examine  your  conduct  with  suspicion ; 
while  those  who  are  incapable  of  comprehending  to 
what  degree  they  are  injured,  afflict  you  with  clamours 
equally  insolent  and  unmeaning.  Supposing  it  pos- 
sible that  no  fatal  struggle  should  ensue,  vou  deter- 
mine at  once  to  be  unhappy,  without  the  hope  of  a 
compensation  either  from  interest  or  ambition.  If 
an  English  king  be  hated  or  despised,  he  must  be  un- 
happy ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  only  political  truth 
which  he  ought  to  be  convinced  of  without  experi- 
ment. But  if  the  English  people  should  no  longer 
confine  their  resentment  to  a  submissive  representa- 
tion of  their  wrongs ;  if,  following  the  glorious  ex- 
ample of  their  ancestors,  they  should  no  longer  appeal 
to  the  creature  of  the  constitution,  but  to  that  high 
Being  who  gave  them  the  rights  of  humanity,  whose 
gifts  it  were  sacrilege  to  surrender,  let  me  a^  you, 
sir,  upon  what  part  of  your  subjects  would  you  rely 
for  assistance  t 

The  people  of  Ireland  have  boen  unifonnly  plun« 

*  M  the  House  of  Oonuions,  on  the  saliM  of  the  Middlssex 

deotioD. 
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dered  and  opprened.  In  return,  they  giTe  yoa  ertaj 
day  fresh  marks  of  their  resentment.  They  deepiie 
the  miserable  goremor  you  haye  sent  them,  because 
he  is  the  creature  of  Lord  Bute ;  nor  is  it  from  any 
natural  confusion  in  their  ideas  that  they  are  so  ready 
to  confound  the  original  of  a  king  with  the  disgrace- 
ful representation  of  him. 

The  distance  of  the  colonies  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  take  an  active  concern  in  your 
ai&irs,  eren  if  they  were  as  well  afiected  to  your  go- 
Temment  as  they  once  pretended  to  be  to  your  person. 
They  were  ready  enough  to  distinguish  between  you 
and  your  ministers.  They  complained  of  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  but  traced  the  origin  of  it  no  higher 
than  to  the  senrants  of  the  crown ;  they  pleased 
themselres  with  the  hope  that  their  sorerei^,  if  not 
favourable  to  their  cause,  at  least  was  impartial. 
The  decisire  personal  part  you  took  against  them  has 
effectually  bMiished  that  first  distin^ion  fit>m  their 
minds.*  They  consider  you  as  united  with  your  ser- 
Tants  against  America ;  and  know  how  to  distinguish 
the  sorereign  and  a  yenal  parliament  on  one  side, 
from  the  real  sentiments  of  the  English  people  on  the 
other.  Looking  forward  to  independence,  they  might 
possibly  receire  you  for  their  king ;  but  if  erer  you 
retire  to  America,  be  assured  they  will  give  you  such 
a  coyenant  to  digest,  as  the  presbytery  of  Scotland 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  oner  to  Charles  II.  They 
left  their  native  land  in  search  of  freedom,  and  found 
it  in  a  desert.  Divided  as  they  are  into  a  thousand 
forms  of  polity  and  religion,  there  is  one  point  in 
which  they  all  agree;  they  equally  detest  the  pa- 
geantiy  of  a  king,  and  the  supercilious  hypocrisy  of  a 
bishop. 

It  IS  not,  then,  from  the  alienated  affections  of  Ire- 
land or  America  that  you  can  jeasonably  look  for 
assistance :  still  less  from  the  people  of  England,  who 
are  actually  contending  for  their  rights,  and  in  this 
great  question  are  parties  against  you.  You  are  not, 
however,  destitute  of  every  appearance  of  support; 
you  have  all  the  Jacobites,  non-jurors,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Tories  of  this  country;  and  all  Scotland, 
without  exception.  Considering  fit>m  what  family 
you  are  descended,  the  choice  of  your  friends  has  been 
singularly  directed ;  and  truly,  sir,  if  you  had  not  lost 
the  Wliig  interest  of  England,  I  should  admire  your 
dexterity  in  turning  the  hearts  of  your  enemies.  Is 
it  possible  for  you  to  place  any  confidence  in  men 
who,  before  they  are  faithful  to  you,  must  renounce 
every  opinion,  and  betray  every  principle,  both  in 
church  and  state,  which  they  inherit  from  their  an- 
cestors, and  are  confirmed  in  by  their  education; 
whose  numbers  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  have 
long  sinca  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  principles  and 
language  which  distinguish  them  as  a  party,  and  to 
fight  under  the  banners  of  their  enemies !  Their  zeal 
b^ns  with  hypocrisy,  and  must  conclude  in  treachery. 
At  first  they  deceive ;  at  last  they  betray. 

As  to  the  Scotch,  I  must  suppose  your  heart  and 
understanding  so  biased  from  your  earliest  infancy 
in  their  favour,  that  nothing  less  than  your  own  mis- 
fortunes can  undeceive  you.  You  will  not  accept  of 
the  uniform  experience  of  your  ancestors ;  and  when 
once  a  man  is  determined  to  believe,  the  very  ab- 
surdity of  the  doctrine  confirms  him  in  his  faith.  A 
bigotMl  understanding  can  draw  a  proof  of  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Hanover  from  a  notorious  zeal  for  the 


*  In  the  king's  q;>eoch  of  8th  November  176B,  it  was  declared 
*  that  the  spirit  of  faction  had  broken  out  afresh  in  some  of 
the  colonies,  and  in  one  of  them  proceeded  to  acts  of  violenoe 
and  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  that  Boston  was 
in  a  state  of  disobedience  to  all  law  and  government,  and  had 
proceeded  to  measures  subversive  of  the  constitution,  and  at- 
tended with  oircumstanoes  that  manifested  a  dispoettiao  to 
throw  off  their  dependence  on  Great  Britain.* 


house  of  Stuart ;  and  find  an  eameet  ci  future  loyalty 
in  former  rebellions.    Appearances  are,  howwer,  in 
their  favour ;  so  strongly,  indeed,  that  one  would  think 
they  had  forgotten  that  you  are  their  Uwfiil  king,  and 
had  mistaken  you  for  a  pretender  to  the  crown.    Let 
it  be  admitted,  then,  thi^  the  Scotch  are  as  sincere  in 
their  present  professions,  as  if  you  were  in  reality  not 
an  Englishman,  but  a  Briton  of  the  north ;  you  would 
not  be  the  first  prince  of  their  native  counlay  against 
whom  they  have  rebelled,  nor  the  first  whom  they^ 
have  basely  betrayed.    Have  you  forgotten,  sir,  or  has 
your  favourite  concealed  from  you,  that  part  of  our 
history  when  the  unhappy  Charles  (and  he,  too,  had 
private  virtues)  fled  from  the  open  avowed  indig- 
nation of  his  EjQglish  subjects,  and  surrendered  him- 
self at  discretion  to  the  good  faith  of  his  own  country- 
men?  Without  looking  for  support  in  their  afiectioDi 
as  subjects,  he  applied  only  to  their  honour  as  gentle- 
men for  protection.  They  received  him,  as  they  would 
your  majesty,  with  bows,  and  smiles,  and  falsehood; 
and  kept  him  till  they  had  settled  their  bargain  with 
the  English  parliament ;  then  basely  sold  their  natire 
king  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.     This,  sir, 
was  not  the  act  of  a  few  traitors,  but  the  deliberate 
treachery  of  a  Scotch  parliament,  representing  ths 
nation.      A  wise  prince  might  draw  frrom    it  two 
lessons  of  equal  utility  to  himself:  on  one  side  he 
might  learn  to  dread  the  undisguised  resentment  of 
a  generous  people  who  dare  openly  assert  their  righti, 
and  who  in  a  just  cause  are  ready  to  meet  their  sove- 
reign in  the  field ;  on  the  other  side  he  would  bs 
taught  to  apprehend  something  far  more  formidable — 
a  fawning  treachery,  against  which  no  prudence  can 
guard,  no  courage  can  defend.    The  insidious  smils 
upon  the  cheek  would  warn  him  of  the  canker  in  ^ 
heart. 

From  the  uses  to  which  one  part  of  the  army  has 
been  too  firequently  applied,  you  have  some  reason  to 
expect  that  there  are  no  services  they  would  refiiss. 
Here,  too,  we  trace  the  partiality  of  your  understand* 
ing.  You  take  the  sense  of  the  army  from  the  ooq- 
duct  of  the  Guards,  with  the  same  justice  with  which 
you  collect  the  sense  of  the  people  from  the  represea- 
tations  of  the  ministry.  Your  marching  regimentt^ 
sir,  will  not  make  the  Guards  their  example  either  ss 
soldiers  or  subjects.  They  feel  and  resent,  aa  thej 
ought  to  do,  that  invariable  undistinguishing  favour 
with  which  the  Guards  are  treated ;  while  those  nl- 
lant  troops,  by  whom  eveiy  hazardous,  every  labonooi 
service  is  performed,  are  left  to  perish  in  garrisons 
abroad,  or  pine  in  quarters  at  home,  negle^ed  and 
forgotten.  If  they  had  no  sense  of  the  great  origiDal 
duty  they  owe  their  country,  their  resentment  woold 
operate  like  patriotism,  and  leave  your  cause  to  bs 
defended  by  those  on  whom  you  have  lavished  the  re- 
wards and  honours  of  their  profession.  The  prsstoriin 
bands,  enervated  and  debauched  as  they  were,  had 
still  strength  enough  to  awe  the  Roman  populaos; 
but  when  the  distant  legions  took  the  alarm,  thej 
inarched  to  Rome  and  gave  away  the  empire. 

On  this  side,  then,  whichever  way  you  turn  year 
eyes,  you  see  nothing  but  perplexity  and  distnsi. 
You  may  determine  to  support  the  very  ministry  who 
have  reduced  your  affairs  to  this  deplorwble  situation ; 
you  may  shelter  yourself  under  the  forms  of  a  pa^ 
liament,  and  set  your  people  at  defiance ;  but  bs 
assured,  sir,  that  such  a  resolution  would  be  as  im- 
prudent as  it  would  be  odious.  If  it  did  not  imme- 
diately shake  your  establishment,  it  would  rob  you  of 
your  peace  of  mind  for  ever. 

On  the  other,  how  different  is  the  prospect!  hsv 
easy,  how  safe  and  honourable  is  the  path  before  you  I 
The  English  nation  declare  they  are  gioesly  ujaied 
by  their  representatives,  and  solicit  your  m^ie^y  Is 
exert  your  lawful  prerogative,  and  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  recalling  a  trust  whidi  uej  find  haa  besi 
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Kandaloualjr  abused.  You  ue  not  to  be  told  that 
the  power  of  tlie  Honse  of  Commons  is  not  original ; 
but  delegated  to  them  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
from  whom  thnr  receired  it.  A  oueaflon  of  ri^ht 
ariseB  between  the  constituent  and  the  representative 
body.  Bjr  what  authoritj  shall  it  be  decided !  Will 
joar  majestj  interfere  in  a  question  in  which  jou 
hire  properlj  no  immediate  concern  !  It  would  be  a 
step  equallj  odious  and  unnecessary.  Shall  the  lords 
be  called  upon  to  determine  the  rights  and  priTileees 
of  the  commons!  They  cannot  do  it  without  a  fla- 
grant breach  of  the  constitution.  Or  will  you  refer  it 
to  the  judges !  They  hare  often  told  your  ancestors 
that  the  law  of  parliament  is  aboye  them.  What 
party,  then,  remains,  but  to  leave  it  to  the  people  to 
determine  for  themselves  1  They  alone  are  injured  ; 
and  since  there  is  no  superior  power  to  which  the 
caxxse  can  be  referred,  they  alone  ought  to  determine. 

I  do  not  mean  to  perplex  you  with  a  tedious  argu- 
ment upon  a  subject  already  so  discussed,  that  inspi- 
ration could  hardly  throw  a  new  light  upon  it.  There 
ate,  however,  two  points  of  view  in  which  it  particu- 
larly imports  your  majesty  to  consider  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  tho  House  of  Commons.  By  depriving  a 
snbject  of  his  birthright,  they  have  attributed  to  their 
own  vote  an  authority  equal  to  an  act  of  the  whole 
l^lature ;  and  though,  perhaps,  not  with  the  same 
motives,  have  strictly  followed  the  example  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  which  first  declared  the  regal  office 
useless,  and  soon  after,  with  as  little  ceremony,  dis- 
solved the  House  of  Lords.  The  same  pretended  power 
which  robs  an  English  subject  of  his  birthright,  may 
rob  an  Englisli  king  of  his  crown.  In  another  view, 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  apparently 
not  so  dangerous  to  your  majesty,  is  still  more  alarm- 
ing to  your  people.  Not  contented  with  divesting  one 
man  of  his  n^t,  they  have  arbitrarily  conveyed  that 
rij^t  to  another.  They  have  set  aside  a  return  as 
illegal,  without  daring  to  censure  those  officers  who 
were  particularly  apprued  of  Mr  Wilkes's  incapacity 
(not  only  by  the  declaration  of  the  house,  but  ex- 
pressly by  the  writ  directed  to  them),  and  who  never- 
theless returned  him  as  duly  elected.  They  have  re- 
jected the  majority  of  votes,  the  only  criterion  by  which 
our  laws  judee  of  the  sense  of  the  people ;  they  have 
transferred  the  right  of  election  from  the  collective 
to  the  rnnresentative  body ;  and  l>y  these  acts,  taken 
separately  or  together,  they  have  essentially  altered 
the  original  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Vened  as  your  majesty  undoubtedly  is  in  the  English 
history,  it  cannot  easily  escape  you  how  much  it  is 
your  interest,  as  well  as  your  duty,  to  prevent  one  of 
the  three  estates  from  encroaching  upon  the  province 
of  the  other  two,  or  assumiuK  the  authority  of  them 
all.  When  once  they  have  departed  from  the  great 
constitutional  line  by  which  all  their  proceedings 
should  be  directed,  who  will  answer  for  tneir  future 
moderation!  or  what  assurance  will  they  give  you, 
that  when  they  have  trampled  upon  their  equals,  they 
will  submit  to  a  superior!  Your  majesty  may  learn 
hereafter  how  nearly  the  slave  and  the  tyrant  are 
allied. 

Some  of  your  council,  more  candid  than  the  rest, 
sdmit  the  abandoned  profligacy  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  but  oppose  their  dissolution  upon  an 
opinion  (I  confess  not  very  unwarrantable)  that 
their  sueoessors  would  be  equally  at  the  disposal  of 
the  treasury.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  tnat  the 
nation  wiU  bave  profited  so  little  by  experience.  But 
if  that  (pinion  were  well-founded,  you  might  then 
gratify  our  wishes  at  an  easy  rate,  and  appease  the 
present  clamour  against  your  government,  without 
offering  any  material  injury  to  the  favourite  cause  of 
corruption. 

You  have  still  an  honourable  part  to  act.  The 
affections  of  your  subjects  may  still  be  recovered. 


But  before  you  subdue  their  hearts,  you  must  gain  a 
noble  victory  over  your  own.  Discard  those  little 
personal  resentments  which  have  too  long  directed 
your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man*  the  remainder 
of  his  punishment ;  and  if  resentment  still  prevails, 
make  it  (what  it  should  have  been  long  since;  an  act 
not  of  mercy  but  of  contempt.  He  will  soon  fiJl 
back  into  his  natural  station — a  silent  senator,  and 
hardly  supporting  the  weekly  eloquence  of  a  news- 
paper. The  gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave  him 
on  the  surface,  neglected  and  unremoved ;  it  is  only 
the  tempest  that  mts  him  from  his  place. 

Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  together 
your  whole  council.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public  that 
you  can  determine  and  act  for  yourself.  Come  for- 
ward to  your  people ;  lay  aside  the  wretched  formali- 
ties of  a  king,  and  speak  to  your  subjects  with  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman. 
Tell  them  you  have  been  fatolly  deceived :  the  ac- 
knowledgment will  be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an 
honour,  to  your  understanding.  Tell  them  you  are 
determined  to  remove  every  cause  of  complaint 
against  your  government;  that  you  will  give  your 
confidence  to  no  man  that  does  not  possess  uie  confi- 
dence of  your  subjects ;  and  leave  it  to  themselves  to 
determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a  future  election, 
whether  or  not  it  be  in  reality  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation,  that  their  rights  have  been  arbitrarily  in- 
vaded by  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  con- 
stitution betrayed.  They  will  then  do  justice  to  their 
representatives  and  to  themselves. 

These  sentiments,  sir,  and  the  style  they  are  con- 
veyed in,  may  be  offensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are 
new  to  you.  Accustomed  to  the  language  of  courtiers, 
you  measure  their  affections  by  the  vehemence  of  their 
expressions ;  and  when  they  only  praise  you  indirectly, 
you  admire  their  sincerity.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to 
trifle  with  your  fortune.  They  deceive  you,  sir,  who 
tell  you  that  you  have  many  friends  whose  affections 
are  founded  upon  a  principle  of  personal  attachment. 
The  first  foundation  of  friendship  is  not  the  power  of 
conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which  thev 
are  received,  and  may  be  returned.  The  fortune  which 
made  you  a  king,  forbade  you  to  have  a  friend  ;  it  is 
a  law  of  nature,  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impu- 
nity. The  mistaken  prince  who  looks  for  firiendship 
will  find  a  &yourite,  and  in  that  favourite  the  ruin 
of  his  affairs. 

The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  not  from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to 
another,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the  establishment 
of  that  family  was  necessary  to  the  support  of  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  This,  sir,  is  a  principle 
of  allegiance  equally  solid  and  rational ;  fit  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of  your  maiesty^s 
encouragement.  We  cannot  long  be  deluded  by  no- 
minal distinctions.  The  name  of  Stuart  of  itself  is 
only  contemptible :  armed  with  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity, their  principles  are  formidable.  The  prince  who 
imitates  their  conduct  should  be  warned  by  their  ex- 
ample ;  and  while  he  plumes  himself  upon  the  security 
of  his  title  to  the  crown,  should  remember  that  as  it 
was  acquired  by  one  revolution,  it  may  be  lost  by 
another. 

DE  LOLME. 

The  OnuHtuUm  of  England,  or  an  Account  of 
ike  English  Gooermnent,  by  M.  Db  Lolmb,  was 
recommended  by  Junius  *as  a  performance  deep, 
solid,  and  ingemous.'    The  author  was  a  native  of 

*Mr  WOkes,  who  was  then  under  confinement  in  the 
king's  bench,  on  a  sentence  of  a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  twenty-two  months'  imprisonment  (from  tho  18th  of  June 
1768),  for  the  publication  of  the  North  Briton  Mo.  45,  and  the 
Essay  on  Woman. 
^^  241 
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GcDera,  who  had  studied  the  law.  His  work  on  the 
Engliflli  constitution  was  first  published  in  Holland, 
in  the  French  lan^mcre.  Tlie  Englisli  edition,  en- 
larged and  dedicate<l  by  the  author  to  King  George 
III.,  api>carcd  in  1775.  De  Lolnie  wrote  several 
sliglit  political  treatises,  and  expected  to  be  patro- 
niMKl  by  the  British  government.  In  this  he  was 
disappohited;  and  his  circumstances  were  so  reduced, 
that  lie  was  glad  to  accept  of  relief  from  the  Literary 
Fund^  He  left  England,  and  died  in  Switzerland  in 
1807,  aged  sixty-two.  The  praise  of  Junius  has  not 
l)ec*n  confirmed  by  the  present  generation,  for  De 
Lohne*s  work  has  fallen  into  neglect  He  evinces 
consirlerable  acuteness  in  tracing  and  pointing  out 
the  distinguishing  features  of  our  constitution ;  but 
his  work  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
*  solid ;'  his  admiration  is  too  excessive  and  luidis- 
tinguishiiig  to  be  always  just  Of  the  ease  and 
spirit  with  whicli  this  foreigner  wrote  our  language, 
we  give  one  spetMnien,  a  correct  remark  on  the  free- 
dom with  which  iCnglislimen  complain  of  the  acts  of 
their  govennuent: — *'riie  agitation  of  the  popidar 
mind  is  not  in  England  what  it  would  be  in  other 
states ;  it  is  not  the  svmptom  of  a  profound  and 
general  discontent,  and  the  forerunner  of  violent 
commotions.  Foreseen,  regulated,  even  hoped  for 
by  the  constitution,  this  agitation  animates  all  parts 
of  tlie  state,  and  is  to  be  considered  only  as  the 
beneficial  vicissitude  of  the  seasons.  Tlie  govern- 
ing |>ower  K'ing  dependent  on  the  nation,  is  often 
thwarted ;  but  so  long  as  it  continues  to  deserve  the 
alFeetion  of  the  people,  it  can  never  be  endangered. 
Like  a  vigorous  tree,  which  stretches  its  branches 
far  and  wide,  the  slightest  breath  can  put  it  in  mo- 
tion ;  l)ut  it  af^quires  and  exerts  at  every  moment  a 
j  new  degree  of  force,  and  resists  the  winds  by  the 
strength  and  elasticity  of  its  fibres  and  the  depth  of 
its  roots.  In  a  word,  whatever  revolutions  may  at 
times  happen  among  the  persons  who  conduct  the 
public  affairs  in  England,  they  never  occasion  the 
shortest  interruption  of  the  power  of  the  laws,  or 
the  smallest  diminution  of  the  security  of  indivi- 
duals. A  man  who  should  have  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  state — what  do  I 
say  ? — though  he  had,  like  another  Vatinius,  drawn 
upon  himself  tlie  united  detestation  of  all  parties, 
might,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  by 
'  keeping  witliin  the  bounds  required  by  thcra,  con- 
'  tin  lie  to  set  both  his  enemies  and  the  whole  nation 
at  defiance.' 

PR  .\DAM  BMrru. 

I)r  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations^  published 
in   1776,  laid  the  foundations    of   the  science  of 
politicid  (?cononiy.     Some  of  its  lea<ling  principles 
had  been  indicated  by  Hobbes  and  Locke;  Hume  in 
his  essays  had  also  stated  some  curious  results  re- 
spocting  wealth  and  trade  ;    and  several   French 
I  writers  had  made  considerable  advances  towards  the 
formation  of  a  system.     Smith,  however,  after  a 
labour  of  ten  years,  produoeil  a  complete  system  of 
politic;d  economy;  and  the  execution  of  his  work 
I  evinces  such  indefatigable  research,  so  much  saga- 
!  city,  learning,  and  information,  derived  from  arts 
!  and  manufa<.>tures,  no  less  tlian  from  books,  that  the 
*  Wealth  of  Nations'  must  always  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  works  in  political  pliilosophy  which 
the  world  lias  produced.    Its  leading  principles,  as 
enumerated  by  its  best  and  latest  commentator,  Mr 
M*Culloch,  may  be  thus  summed  up :— •  He  showed 
I  that  the  only  source  of  the  opulence  of  nations  is 
labour;  that  the  natural  wish  to  augment  our  for- 
tunes and  rise  in  the  world  is  the  cause  of  riches 
being  accumulated.    He  demonstrated  that  labour 
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is  productive  of  wealth,  when  employed  in  mana- 
facturcs  and  commerce,  as  well  as  when  it  is  em- 
ployed in  yie  cultivation  of  land;  he  traced  the 
various  means  by  which  Jabour  may  be  rendered 
most  eflbctive ;  and  gave  a  most  admirable  analysis 
and  exposition  of  the  prodigious  addition  made  to 
its  efficacy  by  its  division  among  different  indivi- 
diuds  and  countries,  and  by  the  emplo3'raent  of 
accumulated  wealth  or  capital  in  industrious  un- 
dertakings.   He  also  showed,  in  opposition  to  the 
commonly  received  opinions  of  the  merchants,  poll- 
ticixins,  and  statesmen  of  his  time,  that  wealth  does 
not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
in  the  abundance  of  the  various  necessaries,  conve- 
niences, and  enjoyments  of  hmnan  life  ;  that  it  is  in 
every  case  sound  policy  to  leave  individuals  to  pur- 
sue their  own  interest  in  their  own  way ;  that,  in 
prosecuting  branches  of  industry  advantageous  to 
themselves,  they  necessarily  prosecute  such  as  are 
at  the  same  time  advantageous  to  the  public ;  and 
tliat  every  regulation  intended  to  force  industry  into 
particular  channels,  or  to  determine  the  species  of 
commercial  intercourse  to  be  carried  on  between 
different  parts  of  the  same  country,  or  between  dis- 
tant and  independent  countries,  is  impolitic  and 
pernicious.'*    Though  correct  in  his  fundamental 
positions,  Dr  Smith  has  been  shown  to  be  guilty  of 
several  errors.    He  does  not  always  reason  correctly 
from  the  principles  he  lays  down ;  and  some  of  his 
distinctions  (as  that  between  the  diflerent  clasaes  of 
society  as  productive  and  unproductive  oontumers^ 
have  been  shown,  by  a  more  careful  analysis  and 
observation,  to  be  unfounded.    But  these  defects  do 
not  touch  the  substantial  merits  of  the  work, '  which 
produced,'  says  Mackintosh, '  an  immediate,  genend, 
and  irrevocable  change  in  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  legislation  of  all  civilised  states* 
In  a  few  years  it  began  to  alter  laws  and  treaties, 
and  has  made  its  way,  throughout  the  oonvulaions 
of  revolution  and  conquest,  to  a  due  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  men,  with  far  less  than  the  arerage 
obstructions  of  prejudice  and  clamour,  which  choke 
the  channels  through  which  truth  flows  into  prac- 
tice.'   In  this  worl^  as  in  his  *  Moral  Sentiments,' 
Dr  Smith  is  copious  and  happy  in  his  illustrations. 
The  following  account  of  the  advantages  of  the 
division  of  labour  is  ver>'  finely  written : — *  Observe 
the  accommodation  of  the  most  common  artificer 
or  day-labourer  in  a  civilised  and  tliriving  country, 
and  vou  will  perceive  that  the  number  of  people, 
of  whose  industry  a  part,  though  but  a  small  part, 
has  been  employed  in  procuring  him  this  accom- 
modation, exceeds  all  computation.     The  woollen 
coat,  for  example,  which  covers  the  day-labourer,  as 
coarse  and  rough  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  produoe 
of  the  joint  labour  of  a  great  multitude  of  work- 
men.    The  shepherd,  the  sorter  of  the  woo!,  the 
wool-comber  or  carder,  the  dyer,  the  scribbler,  the 
spinner,  the  weaver,  the   fuller,  the  dresser,  wlUi 
many  others,  must  all  join  their  diflerent  arts  in 
order  to  complete  even    this  homely  production. 
How  many  merchants  and  carriers,  besides,  must 
have  been  employed  in  transporting  the  materials 
from  some  of  those  workmen  to  others,  who  ofken 
live  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  countiy  ?     How 
mudi  commerce  and  navigation  in  particidar,  bow 
many  ship-builders,  sailors,  sail-makers,  rope-maken^ 
must  have  been  employed  in  order  to  teing  toge- 
ther the  diflerent  drugs  made  use  of  by  the  djVt 
which  often  come  from  the  remotest  oomers  of  ths 
world?    Wliat  a  variety  of  labour,  too^  is  ncccniTy 
in  order  to  produce  the  tools  of  the  meanest  of  those 
workmen!     To  say  nothing  d  such  oomplkated 

*  M'Culloch's  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  pL  Sf» 
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iOn  Thinking.} 
[From  MdmoUi's  Letten.] 

If  one  would  rate  any  particular  merit  according  to 
its  true  Taluation,  it  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to 
consider  how  far  it  can  be  justly  claimed  by  mankind 
in  general.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  when  I  read  the  veiy 
uncommon  sentiments  of  your  last  letter,  I  found  their 
judicious  author  rise  in  my  esteem,  by  reflecting  that 
there  is  not  a  more  singular  character  in  the  world 
than  that  of  a  thinking  man.  It  is  not  merely  having 
a  succession  of  ideas  which  lightly  skim  oyer  the  mind, 
that  can  with  any  propriety  be  styled  by  that  deno- 
mination. It  is  observing  them  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  ranging  them  under  their  respective 
classes ;  it  is  calmly  and  steadily  viewing  our  opinions 
on  every  side,  and  resolutely  tracing  them  through  all 
their  consequences  and  connections,  that  constitutes 
the  man  of  reflection,  and  distinguishes  reason  from 
fancy.  Providence,  indeed,  does  not  seem  to  have 
formed  any  very  considerable  number  of  our  species 
for  an  extensive  exercise  of  this  higher  faculty,  as  the 
thoughts  of  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  are  neces- 
sarily restrained  within  the  ordinary  purposes  of  ani- 
mal life.  But  even  if  we  look  up  to  those  who 
move  in  much  superior  orbits,  and  who  have  oppor- 
tunities to  improve,  as  well  as  leisure  to  exercise 
their  understandings,  we  shall  find  that  thinking 
is  one  of  the  least  exerted  privileges  of  cultivated 
humanity. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  operation  of  the  mind  which  meets 
with  many  obstructions  to  check  its  just  and  free 
direction ;  but  there  are  two  principles  which  prevail 
more  or  less  in  the  constitutions  of  most  men,  that 
particularly  contribute  to  keep  this  faculty  of  the  soul 
unemployed ;  I  mean  pride  and  indolence.  To  des- 
cend to  truth  through  the  tedious  progression  of  well- 
examined  deductions,  is  considered  as  a  reproach  to 
the  quickness  of  understanding,  as  it  is  much  too 
labonous  a  method  for  any  but  those  who  are  possessed 
of  a  vigorous  and  r^olute  activity  of  mind.  For  this 
reason  the  greater  part  of  our  species  generally  choose 
either  to  seize  upon  their  conclusions  at  once,  or  to  take 
them  by  rebound  from  others,  as  best  suiting  with  their 
vanity  or  their  laziness.  Accordingly,  Mr  Locke  ob- 
serves, that  there  are  not  so  many  errors  and  wrong 
opinions  in  the  world  as  is  generally  imagined.  Not 
that  he  thinks  mankind  are  by  any  means  imiform  in 
embracing  truth  ;  but  because  the  majority  of  them, 
he  maintains,  have  no  thought  or  opimon  at  all 
about  those  doctrines  concerning  which  they  raise  the 
greatest  clamour.  Like  the  conmiou  soldiers  in  an 
army,  they  follow  where  their  leaders  direct,  without 
knowing  or  even  inquiring  into  the  cause  for  which 
they  so  warmly  contend. 

This  will  account  for  the  slow  steps  by  which  truth 
has  advanced  in  the  world  on  one  side,  and  for  those 
absurd  systems  which  at  different  periods  have  had 
a  univeisal  currency  on  the  other  ;  for  there  is  a 
strange  disposition  in  human  nature  either  blindly  to 
tread  the  same  paths  that  have  been  traversed  by 
others,  or  to  strike  out  into  the  most  devious  extrava- 
gances: the  greater  part  of  the  world  will  either 
totally  renounce  their  reason,  or  reason  only  from  the 
wild  suggestions  of  a  heated  imagination. 

From  the  same  source  may  be  derived  those  divi- 
sions and  animosities  which  break  the  union  both  of 
public  and  private  societies,  and  turn  the  peace  and 
narmony  of  human  intercourse  into  dissonance  and 
contention.  For,  while  men  judge  and  act  by  such 
measures  as  have  not  been  proved  by  the  standard  of 
dispassionate  reason,  they  must  equally  be  mistaken 
in  their  estimates  both  of  their  own  conduct  and  that 
of  others. 

If  we  turn  our  view  from  active  to  contemplative 


life,  we  may  have  occasion,  perhaps,  to  remark  that 
thinking  is  no  less  uncommon  in  the  literacy  Uiau  the 
civil  world.  The  number  of  those  writers  who  can, 
with  any  justness  of  expression,  be  termed  thinkiDg 
authors,  would  not  form  a  very  copious  libraiT,^ough 
one  were  to  take  in  all  of  that  kind  which  both  ancient 
and  modem  times  have  produced.  Necessarily,  I 
imagine,  must  one  exclude  from  a  collection  of  this 
sort  all  critics,  commentators,  translators,  and,  in 
short,  all  that  numerous  under-tribe  in  the  common- 
wealth of  literature  that  owe  their  existence  merely 
to  the  thoughts  of  others.  I  should  reject,  for  the 
same  reason,  such  compilers  as  Valerius  Maximusand 
Aulus  Qellius :  though  it  must  be  owned,  indeed,  their 
works  have  acquired  an  accidental  value,  as  they  pre- 
serve to  us  several  curious  traces  of  antiquity,  which 
time  would  otherwise  have  entirely  worn  out.  Those 
teeming  geniuses,  likewise,  who  have  propagated  the 
fruits  of  their  studies  through  a  long  series  of  tracts, 
would  have  little  pretence,  I  believe,  to  be  admitted  as 
writers  of  reflection.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  regret 
the  loss  of  those  incredible  numbers  of  compositions 
which  some  of  the  ancients  are  said  to  have  produced : 

Quale  fait  CsmI  rapido  fenrentins  amnl 
Ingeninm ;  capeis  quon  faina  est  cuae,  lilniaque 
Ambostum  propxiis. — Hor, 

Thus  Epicurus,  we  are  told,  left  behind  him  three 
hundred  volumes  of  his  own  works,  wherein  he  had 
not  inserted  a  single  quotation ;  and  we  have  it  upon 
the  authority  of  Varro's  own  words,  that  he  himself 
composed  four  hundred  and  ninety  books.  Seneca 
assures  us  that  Didymus  the  grammarian  wrote  no 
less  than  four  thousand ;  but  Origcn,  it  seems,  was  yet 
more  prolific,  and  extended  his  performances  even  to 
six  thousand  treatises.  It  is  obvious  to  imagine  with 
what  sort  of  materials  the  productions  of  such  expe- 
ditious workmen  were  wrought  up:  sound  thought 
and  well-matured  reflections  could  have  no  share,  we 
may  be  sure,  in  these  hasty  performances.  Thus  are 
books  multiplied,  whilst  authors  are  scarce;  and  so 
much  easier  is  it  to  write  than  to  think!  But  shall 
I  not  myself,  Palamedes,  prove  an  instance  that  it  is 
so,  if  I  suspend  any  longer  your  own  more  important 
reflections,  by  interrupting  you  with  such  as  mine! 

[0»  Cotwenation,] 
[From  the  same.] 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  look  back  upon  that 

philosophical  week  which  I  lately  enjoyed  at ; 

as  there  is  no  part,  perhap,  of  social  life  which  afibids 
more  real  satisfaction  than  those  hours  which  one 
passes  in  rational  and  unreserved  conversation.  The 
free  communication  of  sentiments  amongst  a  set  of 
ingenious  and  speculative  friends,  such  as  those  you 
^ve  me  the  opportunity  of  meeting,  throws  the  mmd 
into  the  most  advantageous  exercise,  and  shows  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  its  opinions,  with  greater  force 
of  conviction  than  any  other  method  we  can  employ. 

That  *  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,'  is  true 
in  more  views  of  our  species  than  one ;  and  socie^ 
gives  strength  to  our  reason,  as  well  as  polish  to  our 
manners.  The  soul,  when  lefl  entirely  to  her  own 
solitary  contemplations,  is  insensibly  drawn  by  a  sort 
of  constitutional  bias,  which  generally  leads  her 
opinions  to  the  side  of  her  inclinations.  Hence  it  is 
that  she  contracts  those  peculiarities  of  reasonings  and 
little  habits  of  thinking,  which  so  often  confinn  Imt 
in  the  most  fantastical  errors ;  but  nothing  is  men 
likely  to  recover  the  mind  from  this  false  bent  than 
the  counter-warmth  of  impartial  debate.  Conteria 
tion  opens  our  views,  and  gives  our  facultiee  a  moie 
vigorous  play ;  it  puts  us  upon  turning  our  notieni  on 
every  side,  and  holds  them  up  to  alight  that  diieoTcn 
those  latent  flaws  which  would  probably  hare  lain 
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occupant;  which  bodilj  labour,  beiitowed  upon  aiij 
nibject  which  before  lay  in  commou  tu  all  men,  U  uni- 
Terully  allowed  to  give  the  faireiit  and  most  reason- 
able title  to  an  exclusive  property  therein. 

The  article  of  foo<l  wa.s  a  more  immediate  call,  and 
therefore  a  more  early  consideration.     Such  as  were 
not  contented  with  the  spontaneous  product  of  the 
earth,  sought  for  a  more  stolid  refreshment  in  the  fIcKh 
of  beastH,  which  they  obtained  by  hunting.     Hut  the 
frequent  disappointments  incident  to  that  method  of 
prorinion,  induced  them  to  gather  together  such  ani- 
mals as  were  of  a  more  tame  and  sequacious  nature ; 
and  to  establish  a  pcnnanent  proi>erty  in  their  flocks 
and  hcrdx,  in  order  to  Hustain  themselves  in  a  lesn  pre- 
carious manner,  partly  by  the  milk  of  the  dams,  and 
partly  by  the  flesh  of  the  young.     The  sujtport  of 
these  their  cattle  mode  the  article  of  water  alno  a  very 
important  point.    And  therefore  the  book  of  Genesis 
(the  most  venerable  monument  of  antiquity,  considered 
merely  with  a  view  to  history)  will  furnish  us  with 
frequent  instances  of  violent  contentions  concerning 
wells,  the  exclu^iive  property  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  established  in  the  first  digger  or  occupant,  even 
in  such  places  where  the  ground  and  herbage  remained 
yet  in  common.    Thus  we  find  Abraham,  who  was  but 
a  sojourner,  asserting  his  right  to  a  well  in  the  country 
of  Abimelech,  and  exacting  an  oatli  for  his  security, 

*  because  he  had  digged  that  well.'  And  Isaac,  about 
ninety  years  afterwards,  reclaimed  this  his  father's 
property  ;  and  after  much  contention  with  the  Philis- 
tines, was  sufiercd  to  enjoy  it  in  pea(«. 

All  this  while  the  soil  and  pasture  of  the  earth  re- 
mained still  in  common  as  before,  and  open  to  every 
occupant ;  except  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  where  the  necessity  of  a  sole  and  exclusive 
property  in  lands  (for  the  sake  of  agriculture)  was 
earlier  felt,  and  therefore  more  readily  complied  with. 
Otherwise,  when  the  multitude  of  men  and  cattle  hail 
oonsamed  every  convenience  on  one  spot  of  ground,  it 
was  deemed  a  natural  right  to  seize  upon  and  occupy 
such  other  lands  as  would  more  easily  supply  their 
necessities.  This  practice  is  still  retained  among  the 
wild  and  uncultivated  nations  that  have  never  been 
formed  into  civil  states,  like  the  Tartars  and  others 
iu  the  East,  where  the  climate  itself,  and  the  bound- 
lesx  extent  of  their  territory,  conspire  to  retain  them 
still  in  the  same  savage  state  of  vagrant  liberty  which 
was  universal  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  which  Tacitus 
iiiforuu  us  continued  among  the  Uennans  till  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire.  AV'c  have  also  a  striking 
example  of  the  same  kind  in  the  history  of  Abraham 
and  his  nephew  Lot.  Wlicn  their  joint  sul>stance 
became  so  great,  that  pasture  and  other  conveniences 
grew  scarce,  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  a  strife 
arose  between  their  servants,  so  that  it  was  no  longer 
practicable  to  dwell  together.  This  contention  Abra- 
iuun  thus  endeavoured  to  compose : — *  Let  there  l>e  no 
strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  thee  and  inc.  Is  not  the 
whole  land  before  thee  I  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee, 
from  me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  will 
I  go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand, 
then  will  I  go  to  the  left.*  Tliis  plainly  implies  an  ac- 
knowledged right  in  either  to  occupy  whatever  ground 
he  pleased,  that  was  not  pre-occupied  by  other  tribes. 

*  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain 
of  Jwdan,  that  it  was  well  watered  evcrjrwhero,  even 
as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Then  Lot  chose  him  all 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  joumied  east,  and  Abraham 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan.' 

Cpon  the  tame  principle  was  founded  the  right  of 
migntion,  or  sending  colonies  to  find  out  new  habita- 
tions, when  the  mother-country  was  overcharged  with 
inhabitants ;  which  wai  practised  as  well  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Oreeks,  as  the  Germans,  Scythians,  and 
other  northern  people.  And  so  long  as  it  was  con- 
fined to  this  stocking  and  coltivation  of  desert,  unin- 


habited countries,  it  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
the  law  of  nature.  But  how  for  the  t^eizing  on  coun- 
tricti  already  peopled,  and  driving  out  or  ina>isacring 
the  innocent  and  defenceless  natives,  merely  because 
they  differed  from  their  invaders  iu  language,  in  reli- 
gion, in  customs,  in  government,  or  in  colour ;  how 
far  surh  a  conduct  was  connonant  to  nature,  to  reason, 
or  to  Christianity,  deserved  well  to  be  considered  by 
those  who  have  rendered  their  names  immortal  by  thus 
civilising  mankind. 

As  the  world  by  degrees  grew  more  populous,  it 
daily  became  more  diflicult  to  find  out  new  spots  to 
inhabit,  without  encroaching  upon  fonncr  occupants ; 
and,  by  constantly  occupying  the  same  individual 
spot,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  consumed,  and  its 
siMintaneous  produce  destroyed,  without  any  provision 
for  a  future  supply  or  succession.  It  therefore  be- 
came necessary  to  pursue  some  regular  method  of 
providing  a  constant  subsistence ;  and  this  necessity 
proiluced,  or  at  least  promoted  and  encouraged,  the 
art  of  agriculture,  by  a  regular  connection  and  conse- 
quence; introduced  and  established  the  idea  of  a 
more  i)ormanent  property  in  the  f^oil  than  hoil  hitherto 
been  received  and  adopted.  It  was  clear  that  the 
earth  would  not  produce  her  fruits  in  suflicient  quan- 
tities, without  the  assistance  of  tillage ;  but  who 
would  bo  at  the  pains  of  tilling  it,  if  another  might 
watch  an  opportunity  to  seize  upon  and  enjoy  the 
product  of  his  industry,  art,  and  labour?  Had  not, 
therefore,  a  separate  property  in  lands,  as  movable^, 
been  vested  in  some  individucils,  the  world  muAt  have 
continued  a  forest,  and  men  have  been  mere  animals 
of  prey;  which,  according  to  some  philosophers,  is 
the  genuine  state  of  nature.  Whereas  now  (so 
graciously  has  Providence  interwoven  our  duty  and 
our  happiness  together)  the  r»isult  of  this  very  neces- 
sity has  been  the  ennobling  of  the  human  species,  by 
giving  it  opportunities  of  improving  its  rational 
faculties,  as  well  as  of  exerting  its  natural.  Necessity 
begat  property ;  and,  in  order  to  insure  that  property, 
recourse  was  had  to  civil  society,  which  brought  along 
with  it  a  long  train  of  inseparable  concomitants — 
states,  government,  laws,  punishments,  and  the  public 
exercise  of  religious  duties.  Thus  connected  tog(fther, 
it  was  found  that  a  part  only  of  society  was  suthcient 
to  provide,  by  their  manual  labour,  fur  the  necessary 
subsistence  of  all ;  and  leisure  was  given  to  others  to 
cultivate  the  human  mind,  to  invent  useful  arts,  and 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  science. 

The  only  question  remaining  is,  how  this  property 
became  actually  vested ;  or  what  it  is  that  gave  a 
man  an  exclusive  right  to  retain  in  a  penuanent 
manner  that  specific  land  which  before  Ini'longed 
generally  to  everybody,  but  particularly  to  nobody  { 
And  as  wc  iKjfore  observed,  that  occupancy  gave  the 
right  to  the  teni])orary  use  of  the  soil,  so  it  U  agreed 
u]>on  all  hands  that  occupancy  gave  also  the  original 
right  to  the  i>ermanent  ])roperty  in  tlic  substance  of 
the  earth  itself,  which  excludes  every  one  elne  but  the 
owner  from  the  use  of  it.  There  is,  indeed,  some 
dilference  among  the  writers  on  natunil  law  concern- 
ing the  reason  why  occu])anoy  should  convey  this 
right,  and  invest  one  with  this  absolute  property ; 
Grotius  and  Puflendorf  insisting  that  this  right  of 
occupancy  is  founded  upon  a  tacit  and  implied 
assent  of  all  mankind,  that  the  first  occupant  should 
become  the  owner ;  and  Harbeyrac,  Titius,  Mr  Locke, 
and  others,  holding  that  there  is  no  such  implied 
assent,  neither  is  it  necessary  that  there  should  bo ;  fur 
that  the  very  act  of  occupancy  alone  being  a  degree 
of  bodily  labour,  is,  from  a  principle  of  natural  jus- 
tice, without  any  consent  or  compact,  suflicient  of 
itself  to  gain  a  title ;  a  dispute  that  savours  too 
much  of  nice  and  scholastic  refinement!  However, 
both  aides  agree  in  this,  that  occupancy  is  the  thing 
by  which  the  title  was  in  fact  origiually  gained; 
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erery  man  neizing  to  his  own  continued  use  such  spots 
of  ground  as  he  found  most  agreeable  to  his  own  con- 
Tenience,  proyided  he  found  them  unoccupied  by  any 
one  else. 

EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
(1G94-1773),  was  an  elegant  author,  tiiough  his  only 
popular  compositions  are  his  Letters  to  his  Son^  a 
work  containing  many  excellent  advices  for  the 
cultiyation  of  the  mind  and  improvement  of  the  ex- 
ternal worldly  character,  but  greatly  deficient  in  the 
higher  points  of  morality.  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
an  able  politician  and  diplomatist,  and  an  eloquent 
parliamentary  debater.  The  celebrated  *  Letters  to 
his  Son'  were  not  intended  for  publication,  and  did 
not  appear  till  after  his  death.  Their  publication 
was  much  to  be  regretted  by  every  friend  of  this  ac- 
complished, witty,  and  eloquent  peer. 

{Definition  of  Good  Breeding.^ 
[From  Chesterfield's  Letters.] 

A  friend  of  yours  and  mine  has  veiy  justly  defined 
good  breeding  to  be,  *  the  result  of  much  good  sense, 
some  good  nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake 
of  others,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indul- 
gence from  them.'  Taking  this  for  granted  (as  I 
think  it  cannot  be  disputed),  it  is  astonishing  to  me 
that  anybody,  who  has  good  sense  and  good  nature, 
can  essentially  fail  in  good  breeding.  As  to  the  modes 
of  it,  indeed,  they  vary  according  to  persons,  places, 
and  circumstances,  and  are  only  to  be  acquired  by 
obHervation  and  experience ;  but  the  substance  of  it 
is  evciywhere  and  eternally  the  same.  Good  manners 
arc,  to  particular  societies,  what,  good  morals  are  to 
society  in  general — their  cement  and  their  security. 
And  as  laws  are  enacted  to  enforce  good  morals,  or  at 
least  to  prevent  the  ill  efiects  of  bad  ones,  so  there 
are  certain  rules  of  cirility,  universally  implied  and 
received,  to  enforce  good  manners  and  punish  bad 
ones.  And  indeed  there  seems  to  me  to  be  less  difie- 
renoe  both  between  the  crimes  and  punishments,  than 
at  first  one  would  imagine.  The  immoral  man,  who 
invades  another's  property,  is  justly  hanged  for  it; 
and  the  ill-bred  man,  who  by  his  ill  manners  invades 
and  disturbs  the  quiet  and  comforts  of  private  life, 
is  by  common  consent  as  justly  banished  society. 
Mutual  complaisances,  attentions,  and  sacrifices  of 
little  conveniences,  are  as  natural  an  implied  compact 
between  civilised  people,  as  protection  and  obedience 
are  between  kings  and  subjects;  whoever,  in  either 
case,  violates  that  compact,  justly  forfeits  all  advan- 
tages arising  from  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  really 
thmk  that,  next  to  the  consciousness  of  doing  a  good 
action,  that  of  doing  a  civil  one  is  the  most  pleasing ; 
and  the  epithet  which  1  should  covet  the  most,  next 
to  that  of  Aristides,  would  be  that  of  well-bred. 
Thus  much  for  good  breeding  in  general ;  I  will  now 
consider  some  of  the  various  modes  and  degrees  of  it. 

Very  few,  scarcely  any,  are  wanting  in  the  respect 
which  they  should  show  to  those  whom  they  acknow- 
ledge to  be  infinitely  their  superiors,  such  as  crowned 
heads,  princes,  and  public  persons  of  distinguished 
and  eminent  posts.  It  is  the  manner  of  showing  that 
respect  which  is  diflierent.  The  man  of  fashion  and 
of  the  world  expresses  it  in  its  fullest  extent,  but 
naturally,  easily,  and  without  concern;  whereas  a 
man  who  is  not  used  to  keep  good  company  expresses 
it  awkwardly ;  one  sees  that  he  is  not  used  to  it,  and 
that  it  costs  him  a  great  deal ;  but  I  never  saw  the 
worst-bred  mtai  living  guilty  of  lolling,  whistling, 
scratching  his  head,  and  such  like  indecencies,  in 
company  that  he  respected.  In  such  companies, 
therefore,  the  only  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  show 


that  respect  which  everybody  means  to  show,  in  an 
easy,  unembarrassed,  and  graceful  manner.  This  is 
what  observation  and  experience  must  teach  you. 

In  mixed  companies,  whoever  is  admitted  to  make 
part  of  them  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  supposed  to  be 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  rest ;  and,  conse- 
quently, as  there  is  no  one  principal  object  of  awe 
and  respect,  people  are  apt  to  take  a  greater  latitude 
in  their  behaviour,  and  to  be  less  upon  their  guard ; 
and  so  they  may,  provided  it  be  within  certain 
bounds,  which  are  upon  no  occasion  to  be  transgressed. 
But  upon  these  occasions,  though  no  one  is  entitled 
to  distinguished  marks  of  respect,  every  one  claims, 
and  very  justly,  eveir  mark  of  civility  and  good 
breeding.  Ease  is  allowed,  but  carelessness  and 
negligence  are  strictly  forbidden.  If  a  man  accosts 
^ou,  and  talks  to  you  ever  so  dully  or  frivolouslv,  it 
IS  worse  than  rudeness,  it  is  brutality,  to  show  him, 
by  a  manifest  inattention  to  what  he  says,  that  you 
think  him  a  fool  or  a  blockhead,  and  not  worth  hear- 
ing. It  is  much  more  so  with  regard  to  women, 
who,  of  whatever  rank  they  are,  are  entitled,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  sex,  not  only  to  an  attentive,  but 
an  officious  good  breeding  from  men.  Their  little 
wants,  likings,  dislikes,  preferences,  antipathies,  and 
fancies,  must  be  officiously  attended  to,  and,  if  possible, 
guessed  at  and  anticipated,  by  a  well-br^  man. 
You  must  never  usurp  to  yourself  those  conveniences 
and  gratifications  which  are  of  common  right,  such  as 
the  best  places,  the  best  dishes,  &c. ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, always  decline  them  yourself,  and  offer  them 
to  others,  who,  in  their  turns,  will  offer  them  to  you ; 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  you  will  in  your  turn  enjoy 
your  share  of  the  common  right.  It  would  be  endless 
for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  instances  in 
which  a  well-bred  man  shows  his  good  breeding  in 
good  company ;  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  you  to 
suppose  that  your  own  good  sense  will  not  point  them 
out  to  you ;  and  then  your  own  good  nature  will  re- 
commend, and  your  self-interest  enforce  the  practice. 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  good  breeding,  in  which 
people  are  the  most  apt  to  fail,  from  a  very  mistaken 
notion  that  they  cannot  fail  at  all.  I  mean  with 
regard  to  one's  most  familiar  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, or  those  who  really  are  our  inferiors;  and 
there,  undoubtedly,  a  greater  degree  of  ease  is  not 
only  allowed,  but  proper,  and  contributes  much  to  the 
comforts  of  a  private  social  life.  But  ease  and  free- 
dom have  their  bounds,  which  must  by  no  means  be 
violated.  A  certain  degree  of  negligence  and  careless- 
ness becomes  injurious  and  insulting,  from  the  real  <a 
supposed  inferiority  of  the  persons;  and  that  de- 
lightful liberty  of  conversation  among  a  few  friends  is 
soon  destroyed,  as  liberty  often  has  been,  by  being 
carried  to  licentiousne««.  But  example  expUuns  things 
best,  and  I  will  put  a  pretty  strong  case :  Suppose 
you  and  me  alone  together ;  I  believe  you  will  allow 
that  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  unlimited  fivedom  in 
your  company,  as  either  you  or  I  can  possibly  have  in 
any  other ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  too,  that  yoa 
would  indulge  me  in  that  freedom  as  far  as  anyhodj 
would.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  do  you  imicine 
that  I  should  think  there  was  no  bounds  to  that  nee- 
dom !  I  assure  you  I  should  not  think  so ;  and  I 
take  myself  to  be  as  much  tied  down  by  a  ceitun 
degree  of  good  manners  to  you,  as  by  other  degi'ees  of 
them  to  oUier  people.  The  most  familiar  ami  inti- 
mate habitudes,  connexions,  and  friendships,  require 
a  degree  of  good  breeding  both  to  preserve  and  cement 
them.  The  best  of  us  have  our  bad  sides,  and  it  is  u 
imprudent  as  it  is  ill-bred  to  exhibit  them.  I  shall 
not  use  ceremony  with  you ;  it  would  be  miiplieed 
between  us ;  but  I  shall  certainly  observe  thsit  degree 
of  good  breeding  with  you  which  is,  in  the  fint  plitf^ 
decent,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  is  abaolutaly  n^ 
to  make  us  like  one  another's  company  long. 
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80AXE  JSMTH  8 — ^DR  ADAM  FBB01T80N— LOBD 
MOHBODDO — ^ROBACS  WALFOLB. 

SoAMS  Jektns  (1704-1787)  was  distingaiBhed  in 
eurly  lijfe  as  a  gay  and  witty  writer,  bcth  in  poetry 
and  proae  *,  but  afterwards  applying  himself  to  serious 
subjects,  he  produced,  in  1757,  A  Free  Inquiry  itUo 
tke  Natwrt  of  Etfil ;  in  1776,  A  Vm  of  the  Internal 
Eoidencee  of  the  Qirittiatt  Beli^Km;  and  in  1782, 
Diequieitiane  on  Various  Suljectt;  works  containing 
much  ingenious  speculation,  but  which  have  lost 
most  of  their  early  popularity. 

Db  Adam  Fbbouson  (1724-1816),  son  of  the 
minister  of  Logierait,  in  Perthshire,  was  educated 
at  St  Andrews:   removing  to  Edinburgh,  he  be- 
came an  associate  of  Dr  Robertson,  Blair,  Home, 
&C.     In   1744  he  entered  the   42d  regiment  as 
chaplain,  and  continued  in  that  situation  till  1757, 
when  he  resigned  it,  and  became  tutor  in  the 
fiunily  of  Lord  Bute.     He  was  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  and  of  moral  philo- 
sophy in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.     In  1778  he 
went  to  America  as  secretary  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  revolted  colonies : 
on  his  return  he  resumed  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
ship.   Wm  latter  days  were  spent  in  ease  and  afflu- 
ence at  St  Andrews,  where  he  died  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  ninety-three.    The  works  of  Dr  Ferguson 
are.  The  Hietory  of  Civii  Society,  published  in  1766; 
IntHttOee  of  Moral  Philoeophy,  1769 ;  A  Beph  to  Dr 
Prieeon  Ciml  and Bdigimu  Liberty,  1776;  The  His- 
tory cf  ike  Progress  and  Termination  of  the  Roman 
EqnMk,  1783 ;  and  PrinciplesofMorafand  PoUtxal 
Science,  1 792.    Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  personally 
acquainted  with  Ferguson,  supplies  some  interesting 
information  as  to  the  latter  years  of  this  venerable 
professor,  whom  he  considered  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  stoic  philosopher  which  could  he 
seen  in  modem  days.    He  had  a  shock  of  paral  vsis 
in  tlie  sixtieth  year  of  his  life,  from  which  period  he 
became  a  strict  Pythagorean  in  his  diet,  eating  no- 
thing but  vegetables,  and  drinking  oi^y  water  or 
milk.    The  £ep  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
French  war  had  long  seemed  to  be  the  main  tie 
which  connected  him  with  passing  existence ;  and 
the  news  of  Waterloo  acted  on  the  aged  patriot  as  a 
nunc  dimittis.    From  that  hour  the  feeling  that  had 
almost  alone  given  him  energy  decayed,  and  he 
avowedly  relinquished  all  desire  for  prolonged  life. 
Of  Fergu8on*s  *  History  of  CivU  Society,'  Gray  the 
poet  reouirks — ^' There  are  imcommon  strains   of 
eloquence  in  it ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  And  not  one 
single  idiom  of  his  country  (I  think)  in  the  whole 
work.    His  appUcation  to  the  heart  is  frequent,  and 
often  successful.     His  love  of  Montesquieu  and 
Tacitus  has  led  him  into  a  manner  of  writing  too 
short-winded  and  lententious,  which  those  great 
men,  had  they  lived  in  better  times,  and  under  a 
better  government,  would  have  avoided.*    This  re- 
mark is  true  of  all  Ferguson's  writings ;  lus  style  is 
too  succinct  and  compressed.    His  Boman  history, 
however,  is  a  valuable  compendium,  illustrated  by 
ph]losophi<»l  views  and  reflections. 

LoBD  Monbodim's  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Pro- 

gress  ef  Language,  published  in  1771-3  and  6,  is  one 

of  those  singular  works  which  at  once  provoke 

study  and  riiScule.    The  author  was  a  man  of  real 

learning  and  talents,  but  a  humorist  in  character 

and  opinions.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  Greek  litera- 

I  ture  and  antiquities,  and  a  worshipper  of  Homer. 

So  fiff  did  he  carry  this,  that,  finding  carriages  were 

I  not  in  use  among  the  ancients,  he  never  wotdd  enter 

'  one,  bat  made  aU  his  journeys  to  London  (which  he 

visited  once  a  year)  and  other  places  on  horseback, 


and  continued  the  practice  till  he  was  upwards  of 
eighty.    He  said  it  was  a  degradation  of  the  genuine 
dignity  of  human  nature  to  be  dragged  at  the  tail  of 
a  horse  instead  of  mounting  upon  his  back  I    The 
eccentric  philosopher  was  less  carefhl  of  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  in  some  of  his  opinions.  He  gravely 
maintains  in  his  Essay  that  men  were  originally 
monkeys,  in  which  condition  they  remained  for  ages 
destitute  of  speech,  reason,  and  social  aflections. 
They  gradually  improved,  according  to  Monboddo's 
theory,  as  geologists  say  the  earth  was  changed  by 
successive  revolutions ;  but  he  contends  thattiie  ou- 
rang  outangs  are  still  of  the  human  species,  and  that 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  there  exists  a  nation  of  human 
beings  with  tails  l&ce  monkeys,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  by  a 
Swedish  skipper.    When  Sir  Joseph  Banks  returned 
from  Botany  Bay,  Monboddo  inquired  after  the  long- 
tuled  men,  and,  according  to  Dr  Johnson,  was  not 
pleased  that  they  had  not  been  found  in  all  his  pere- 
grinations.   All  the  moral  sentiments  and  domestic 
affections  were,  according  to  this  whimsical  philoso- 
pher, the  result  of  art,  contrivance,  and  experience, 
as  much  as  writing,  ship-buUding,  or  any  other  me- 
chanical invention ;  and  hence  he  places  man,  in  his 
natural  state,  below  beavers  and  sea-cats,  which  he 
terms  social  and  political  animals !    The  laughable 
absurdity  of  these  doctrines  must  have  protected 
their  author  from  the  fhlminations  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  then  so  eager  to  attack  all  the  metaphy- 
sical opponents  of  revealed  religion.    In  1779  Mon- 
boddo published  an  elaborate  work  on  ancient  meta- 
physics, in  three  volumes  quarto,  which,  like  his 
former  publication,  is  equally  learned  and  equally 
whimsicied.    After  a  life  of  study  and  paradox,  dis- 
charging his  duties  as  a  lord  of  session  with  upright- 
ness and  integrity,  and  much  respected  in  private 
for  his  amiable  dispositions,  James  Burnet,  Lord 
Monboddo,  died  in  Edinburgh  May  26,  1799,  at  thd 
advanced  age  of  eighty-five. 

Horace  Walpole,  the  author  of  the  '  Castle  of 
Otranto,'  already  noticed,  would  have  held  but  an 
insignificant  place  in  British  literature,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  Gorrespondence  and  Memoirs,  those 
pictures  of  society  and  manners,  compounded  of  wit 
and  gaiety,  shrewd  observation,  sarcasm,  censorious- 
ness,  high  life,  and  sparkling  language.  His  situa- 
tion and  drcumstanoes  were  exactly  suited  to  his 
character  and  habits.  He  had  in  early  life  travelled 
with  his  friend  Gray,  the  poet,  and  imbibed  in  Italy 
a  taste  for  antiquity  and  the  arts,  fostered,  no  doubt, 
by  the  kindred  genius  of  Gray,  who  delighted  in 
ancient  architecture  and  in  classic  pursuits.  He 
next  tried  public  life,  and  sat  in  parliament  for 
twenty-six  years.  This  added  to  his  observation  of 
men  and  manners,  but  without  increasing  his  repu- 
tation, for  Horace  Walpole  was  no  orator  or  states- 
man. His  aristocratic  habits  prevented  him  from 
courting  distinction  as  a  general  author,  and  he 
accordingly  commenced  collecting  antiques,  building 
a  baronial  castie,  and  chronicling  in  secret  his  opi- 
nions and  impressions  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
income,  from  sinecure  offices  and  private  sources, 
was  about  £4000  per  annum ;  and,  as  he  was  never 
married,  his  fortune  enabled  him,  under  good  ma- 
nagement and  methodical  arrangement,  to  gratify 
his  tastes  as  a  virtuoso.  When  thirty  years  old,  he 
had  purchased  some  land  at  Twickenham,  near  Lon- 
don, and  here  he  commenced  improving  a  small 
house,  which  by  degrees  swelled  into  a  feudal  castie, 
with  turrets,  towers,  galleries,  and  corridors,  win- 
dows of  stained  glass,  armorial  bearings,  and  all  tiie 
other  appropriate  insignia  of  a  Gothic  baronial  man- 
sion. Who  has  not  heard  of  Strawberry  Hill — ^that 
•littie  plaything  house,'  as  Walpole  styled  it,  In 
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I  can  Mj  DoUung  mare  aboat  young  Gardiner,  but 
that  1  don't  think  xnj  lather  at  all  inclined  now  to 
have  Mkj  l«tt«r  whtteii  for  him.    Adieu  t 

ITke  ScotUih  ItebelUon.} 
rro  Che  MBDe-NoT.  15,  I7tf.] 


I  told  70U  in  my  laet  what  disturbance  there  had 
been  about  the  new  jegimente ;  the  afiair  of  rank  wai 
•gain  disputed  on  the  report  till  ten  at  night,  and 
carried  by  a  mi^'ority  of  twenty-three.  The  king  had 
been  penuaded  to  appear  for  it,  though  Lord  Gran- 
▼ille  made  it  a  party  point  against  Mr  Pelham. 
Winningtott  did  not  speak.  I  was  not  there,  for  I 
could  not  rote  for  it,  and  yielded  not  to  fare  any 
hindrance  to  a  public  meaeuxe  (or  at  least  what  was 
adled  eo)  just  now.  The  prince  acted  openly,  and 
iwflufnoed  his  people  against  it ;  but  it  only  serred  to 
let  Mr  Pelham  eee  what,  like  erezything  else,  he  did 
not  know — how  strong  he  is.  The  king  will  scarce 
speak  to  him,  and  he  cannot  yet  get  Pitt  into  place. 

The  rebels  are  come  into  England :  for  two  days 
we  beliered  them  near  Lancaster,  but  the  ministry 
now  own  that  they  don't  know  if  they  haye  passed 
Carlisle.  Some  think  they  will  besiege  that  town, 
which  has  an  old  wall,  and  all  the  militia  in  it  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland;  but  as  they  can 
pass  by  it,  I  don't  see  why  they  should  take  it,  for 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  leaye  garrisons.  Sereral 
desert  them  aa  they  advance  south ;  and  altogether, 
good  men  and  bad,  nobody  belieres  them  ten  thousand. 
By  their  marching  westward  to  aroid  Wade,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  fight  him. 
They  may  yet  retire  back  into  their  mountains,  but 
if  once  they  get  to  Lancaster,  their  retreat  is  cut  off; 
for  Wade  wtll  not  stir  from  Newcastle  till  he  has 
embarked  them  deep  into  England,  and  then  he  will 
be  bdiind  them.  He  has  sent  General  Handasyde 
from  Berwick  with  two  regiments  to  take  possession 
of  Edinhai;^.  The  rebels  are  certainly  m  a  Texy 
demiate  situation :  ihej^  dared  not  meet  Wade ;  and 
if  uey  had  waited  for  him,  their  troops  would  have 
deserted.  Unlese  they  meet  with  great  risings  in 
their  laroiir  in  Lancashire,  I  don't  see  what  they  can 
hope,  except  from  a  continuation  of  our  nedect. 
That,  indeeil,  has  nobly  exerted  itself  for  them.  They 
were  suflfored  to  march  the  whole  length  of  Scotland, 
and  take  possession  of  the  capital,  without  a  man 
appearing  against  them.  Then  two  thousand  men 
tmled  to  them,  to  run  from  them.  Till  the  flight  of 
Cope's  army,  Wade  was  not  sent.  Two  roads  still 
lay  into  England,  and  till  they  had  chosen  that  which 
Wade  had  not  taken,  no  army  was  thought  of  being 
sent  to  eecure  the  other.  Now  Ligonier,  with  seyen 
old  regiments,  and  six  of  the  new.  Is  ordered  to  Lan- 
cashire ;  before  thie  first  diyision  of  the  army  could 
get  to  Corentiy,  they  are  forced  to  order  it  to  halt, 
for  fear  the  enemy  should  be  up  with  it  before  it  was 
all  aaeembled.  It  is  uncertain  if  the  rebels  will  march 
to  the  north  of  Wales,  to  Bristol,  or  towards  London. 
If  to  the  latter,  Ligonier  must  fight  them ;  if  to  either 
of  the  other,  which  I  hope,  the  two  armies  may  join 
and  driye  them  into  a  comer,  where  they  must  all 
perish.  They  cannot  subsist  in  Wales,  but  b^  being 
supplied  by  tiie  Papists  in  Ireland.  The  best  is,  that 
we  are  in  no  fear  from  France ;  there  is  no  prepara- 
tion for  inyasions  in  any  of  their  ports.  Lord  Clan- 
carty,!  a  Scotchman  of  ereat  parts,  but  mad  and 
drunken,  and  whose  famO^  forfeited  £90,000  a-year 
for  King  James,  is  made  yioe-admiral  at  Brest.    The 

veyed  to  Bmlsiid ;  whtn,  lefndnff  to  gfye  Cheir  parole  in  the 
mode  it  wiB  requlied,  thqr  were  oonflned  in  Wiaiaat  castle. 

*  Dooagh  Maeeerty,  Bail  of  Clanearty,  was  an  Iiiahmany 
and  not  a  Sootchman. 


Duke  of  Bedford  goes  in  his  little  round  peiaon  with 
his  regiment ;  he  now  takes  to  the  land,  and  says  he 
is  tired  of  being  a  pen-and-ink  man.  Lord  Gower 
insisted,  too,  upon  going  with  his  regiment,  but  is  laid 
up  with  the  gout. 

With  the  rebels  in  England,  you  may  imagine  we 
haye  no  priyate  news,  nor  think  of  foreign.  From 
this  account  you  may  judge  that  our  case  is  fiu*  from 
desperate,  thou^^  disagreeable.  The  prince,^  while 
the  princess  lies-in,  has  taken  to  giro  dinners,  to  which 
he  asks  two  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  two  of 
the  maids  of  honour,  ke,  by  turns,  and  fiye  or  six 
others.  He  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table,  drinks  and 
harangues  to  all  this  medley  till  nine  at  nif^t ;  and 
the  other  day,  after  the  afilur  of  the  regiments,  drank 
Mr  Fox's  h«dth  in  a  bumper,  with  thne  huzxas,  for 
opposing  Mr  Pelham-.* 

*  Bf  qui  fata  aspera  mmpas, 
Ttt  MarDeUas  erie  V 

You  put  me  in  pain  for  my  eagle,  and  in  more  for 
the  Chutes,  whose  zeal  is  yezy  heroic,  but  yeiy  ill- 
placed.  I  long  to  hear  that  all  my  Chutes  and  eagles 
are  safe  out  of  the  Pope's  hands!  Pray,  wish  the 
Suares's  joy  of  all  their  espousals.  Does  the  princess 
pray  abundantly  for  her  friend  the  Pretenoer?  Is 
she  extremely  cMatue  with  her  deyotion  f  and  does 
she  fast  till  she  has  got  a  yiolent  appetite  for  supper ! 
And  then,  does  she  eat  so  long,  that  old  Sarrasin  is 
quite  impatient  to  go  to  cards  again  t  Good  night  1 
I  intend  you  shall  still  be  resident  from  King  George. 

P.S. — I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  the  other  day  I  con- 
cluded the  ministry  knew  the  danger  was  all  oyer ; 
for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  yentured  to  haye  the  Pre- 
tender's declaration  burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Not.  as,  174& 
For  these  two  days  we  haye  been  expecting  news  of  a 
battle.  Wade  marched  last  Saturday  fiK>m  Newcastle, 
and  must  have  got  up  with  the  rebels  if  they  stayed 
for  him,  though  the  roads  are  exceedingly  bad,  and 
great  quantities  of  snow  haye  fallen.  But  last  night 
there  was  some  notice  of  a  body  of  rebels  being  ad- 
vanced to  Penrith.  We  were  put  into  great  spirits 
by  a  heroic  letter  firom  the  mayor  of  Oirlisle,  who 
had  fired  on  the  rebels  and  made  them  retire;  he 
concluded  with  saying,  *  And  so  I  think  the  town  of 
Carlisle  has  done  his  majesty  more  seirice  than  the 
great  city  of  Edinburgh,  or  than  all  Scotland  tocher.' 
But  this  hero,  who  was  grown  the  whole  fashion  for 
four-and-twenbr  hours,  had  chosen  to  stop  all  other 
letters.  The  king  spoke  of  him  at  his  leytfe  with 
n'eat  encomiums ;  Lord  Stair  said,  *  Yes,  sir,  Mr 
Patterson  has  behayed  yery  brayely.'  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  interrupted  him  ;  *  My  lord,  his  name  is  not 
Patterson;  that  is  a  Scotch  name ;  his  name  is  Potttn- 
Mm.'  But,  alack !  the  next  day  the  rebels  returned, 
haying  placed  the  women  and  children  of  the  country 
in  wagons  in  front  of  their  army,  and  forcing  the 
peasants  to  fix  the  scaling-ladders.  The  great  Mr 
Fattinson,  or  Patterson  (for  now  his  name  may  be 
which  one  pleases),  instantly  surrendered  the  town, 
and  agreed  to  pay  two  thousand  pounds  to  saye  it 
from  pillage. 

[^London  Earthquakes  and  London  Oossip,'] 

[To  the  same— March  11, 17W.] 

Portents  and  prodiglei  are  grown  so  firMinent, 
That  they  haye  lost  their  namsb^jDriNieik 

My  text  is  not  literally  true  ;  but  as  far  as  earth- 
quakes go  towards  lowering  the  price  of  wonderful 
commodities,  to  be  sure  we  are  oyerstocked.     We 
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hare  had  a  second,  much  more  Tiolent  than  the  first ; 
and  jou  must  not  be  surprised  if,  by  next  post,  you 
hear  of  a  burning  mountain  sprung  up  in  Smithfield. 
In  the  night  between  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last 
(exactly  a  month  since  the  first  shock),  the  earth  had 
a  shivering  fit  between  one  and  two,  but  so  slight, 
that,  if  no  more  had  followed,  1  don't  believe  it  would 
have  been  noticed.  I  had  been  awake,  and  had  scarce 
dozed  again — on  a  sudden  I  felt  my  bolster  lift  up  my 
head ;  1  thought  somebody  was  getting  from  under 
my  bed,  but  soon  found  it  was  a  strong  earthquake 
that  lasted  near  half  a  minute,  with  a  violent  vibra- 
tion and  great  roaring.  I  rang  my  bell  ;  my  ser- 
vant came  in,  frightened  out  of  his  senses :  in  an  in- 
stant we  heaxd  all  the  windows  in  the  neighbourhood 
flung  up.  I  got  up  and  found  people  running  into 
the  streets,  but  saw  no  mischief  done :  there  has  been 
some  ;  two  old  houses  fluns  down,  several  chimneys, 
and  much  china-ware.  The  bells  rung  in  several 
houses.  Admiral  Knowles,  who  has  lived  long  in 
Jamaica,  and  felt  seven  there,  says  this  was  more 
violent  than  any  of  them :  Francesco  prefers  it  to  the 
dreadful  one  at  Leghorn.  The  wise  say,  that  if  we 
have  not  rain  soon,  we  shall  certainly  have  more. 
Several  people  are  going  out  of  town,  for  it  has  nowhere 
reached  above  ten  miles  from  London  :  they  say  they 
are  not  frightened,  but  that  it  is  such  fine  weather, 
'  Lord  !  one  can't  help  going  into  the  country  !'  The 
only  visible  efiect  it  has  had  was  on  the  Hidotto,  at 
which,  being  the  following  night,  there  were  but  four 
hundred  people.  A  parson  who  came  into  White's 
the  mommg  of  earthquake  the  first,  and  heard  bets 
laid  on  whether  it  was  an  earthquake  or  the  blowing 
up  of  powder  mills,  went  away  exceedingly  scan- 
dalised, and  said,  *  I  protest  they  are  such  an  im- 
pious set  of  people,  that  I  believe  if  the  last  trumpet 
was  to  sound  they  would  bet  puppet-show  against 
Judgment.'  If  we  get  any  nearer  still  to  the  torrid 
zone,  I  shall  pique  myself  on  sending  you  a  present 
of  cedrati  and  orange-flower  water;  I  am  already 
planning  a  terreno  for  Strawberry  Hill. 

The  Middlesex  election  is  carried  against  the  court : 
the  Prince  in  a  green  frock  (and  I  won't  swear,  but  in 
a  Scotch  plaid  waistcoat)  sat  under  the  park-wall  in 
his  chair,  and  hallooed  the  voters  on  to  Brentford. 
The  Jacobites  are  so  transported,  that  they  are  opening 
subscriptions  for  all  boroughs  that  shall  be  vacant — '- 
this  is  wise !  They  will  spend  their  money  to  carry  a 
few  more  seats  in  a  Parliament  where  they  will  never 
have  the  majority,  and  so  have  none  to  carry  the 
general  elections.  The  omen,  however,  is  bad  for 
Westminster ;  the  high-bailiff  went  to  vote  for  the 
opposition. 

I  now  jump  to  another  topic ;  I  find  all  this  letter 
will  be  detached  scraps;  I  can't  at  all  contrive  to 
hide  the  seams.  But  1  don't  care.  1  began  my  letter 
merely  to  tell  you  of  the  earthquake,  and  I  don't 
pique  myself  upon  doing  any  more  than  telling  you 
what  you  would  be  gl»l  to  have  told  you.  1  told 
you,  too,  how  pleased  I  was  with  the  triumphs  of 
another  old  beauty,  our  friend  the  princess.^  Do 
you  know,  I  have  found  a  history  that  has  great  re- 
semblance to  hers;  that  is,  that  will  be  very  like 
hers,  if  hers  is  but  like  it.  I  will  tell  it  you  in  as 
few  words  as  I  can.  Madame  la  Marechale  de  I'Hd- 
pital  was  the  daughter  of  a  sempstress  f  a  young 


»  The  Prlnoeaa  Craon,  who.  It  had  been  reported,  was  to 
marry  Stanialuus  Leczinsky,  Duke  of  Ixnraine  and  ex-king  of 
I'oland,  whoee  daughter,  Maria  Lecziiuky,  was  married  to 
Louia  XV.,  king  of  France. 

>  This  is  the  story  of  a  woman  named  Mary  Mignot.  8he 
was  near  marrying  a  youni^  man  of  the  name  of  La  Oardic, 
who  afterwards  entered  the  Swedish  Bervice,  and  became  a 
field*mar8hal  in  that  country.  Her  ftrst  husband  was.  If  I 
mistake  not,  a  procureur  of  Grenoble ;  her  second  was  the 


gentleman  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  was  going  to  be 
married  to  her,  but  the  match  was  broken  m.  An 
old  fermicr-general,  who  had  retired  into  the  province 
where  this  happened,  hearing  the  story,  had  a  curio- 
sity to  see  the  victim;  he  liked  her,  married  her, 
died,  and  left  her  enough  not  to  care  for  her  incon- 
stant. She  came  to  Paris,  where  the  Marechal  de 
I'Hopital  married  her  for  her  riches.  After  the  Mare- 
chal's  death,  Casimir,  the  abdicated  king  of  Poland, 
who  was  retired  into  France,  fell  in  love  with  the 
Marechale,  and  privately  married  her.  If  the  event 
ever  happens,  I  shall  certainly  travel  to  Nancy,  to 
hear  her  talk  of  ma  belU  iUU  la  Heine  de  Frmoe. 
What  pains  my  Lady  Pomfret  would  take  to  proved 
that  an  abdicated  king's  wife  did  not  take  place  of 
an  English  countess;  and  how  the  princess  herself 
would  grow  still  fonder  of  the  Pretender^  for  the 
similitude  of  his  fortune  with  that  of  U  Roi  mon  maril 
Her  daughter,  Mirepoix,  was  frightened  the  other 
night  with  Mrs  Nugent's  calling  out,  un  voleur/  tm 
voUur/  The  ambassadress  had  heurd  so  much  of 
robbing,  that  she  did  not  doubt  but  datu  ee  pai$  cy, 
they  robbed  in  the  middle  of  an  assembly.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  thirf  in  tlie  candle!    Good  night  I 


THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

Another  series  of  letters,  written  at  this  time,  hu 
since  been  published.    The  collection  is  far  inferior 
in  value,  but  its  author  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  age — perhaps  the  first  of  English  orators  and 
statesmen.    We  allude  to  a  volume  of  letters  written 
by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  his  nephew,  Thomas  Pitt, 
Lord  Camelford.    This  work  contains  much  excel- 
lent advice  as  to  life  and  conduct,  a  sincere  admira- 
tion of  classical  learning,  and  great  kindliness  of 
domestic  feeling  and  affection.    Another  cdlectioo 
of  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Chatham  was  made 
and  published  in  1841,  in  four  volumes.    Some  light 
is  thrown  on  contemporary  history  and  public  events 
by  this  correspondence ;  but  its  princiiMLl  value  is  of 
a  reflex  nature,  derived  from  our  interest  in  all  tliat 
relates  to  the  lofty  and  commanding  intellect  whidi 
shaped  the  destinies  of  Europe.   William  Pttt  wsi 
bom  on  the  15th  of  November  1708.     He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity  odlege, 
Oxford.    He  was  afterwards  a  comet  in  the  BloesI 
His  military  career,  however,  was  of  short  duration; 
for,  before  he  was  quite  twenty'One,  he  had  a  seat  in 
parliament    His  talents  for  debate  were  sooo  con- 
spicuous ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  biU  for  register- 
ing seamen  in  1740,  he  made  his  memorable  repfy 
to  Mr  Walpole,  who  had  taunted  him  on  account  d 
his  youth.    This  burst  of  youthful  lurdour  has  been 
immortalised  by  Dr  Johnson,  who  then  reported  the 
parliamentary  debates  for  the  GrenUeman's  Mags-  : 
zine.     Johnson  was  no  laborious  or  diligent  note-  I 
taker;  he  often  had  merely  verbal  communicatioof  : 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  speakers,  which  he  imbi^ 
with  his  own  energy,  and  coloured  with  his  peculiar 
style  and  diction.     Pitt's  ixiply  to  AValpow  may  ; 
therefore  be  considered  the  composition  of  Johnson,  : 
founded  on  some  note  or  statement  of  the  actnsl  ■ 
speech;   yet  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  it,  on 
account  of  its  celebrity  and  its  eloquence: — 

Marshal  de  lUOpttal ;  and  her  third  Is  snpposed  to  have  bfca 
Caaimir,  the  ex-king  of  Poland,  who  had  retired,  after  hii 
abdication,  to  the  monastery  of  6t  Germain  dea  Prte  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  certain  whether  Caaimir  actually  manrlad 
her  or  not 

1  Lady  Pomfret  and  Princess  Craon  did  not  viait  at  Flonnee, 
upon  a  dinpute  of  precedence. 

<  The  Pretender,  when  in  Lorraine,  lived  in  Prinoa  Craoali 
house. 
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MUCBLLAHBOUS  WRITEB8. 


ENGLISH  UTEBATURR 


EA&L  OF  CHATHAM. 


[Speedk  qf  (Latham  on  being  tamUed  on  account  of 

youth!] 

Sir — ^The  atrocioas  crime  of  being  a  younc  man, 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  has,  with  such  spirit 
and  decency,  charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt 
to  palliate  nor  deny,  but  content  mynelf  with  wip- 
ing that  I  may  be  one  of  those  whose  follies  may  cease 
vith  their  youth,  and  not  of  that  number  who  are 
ignorant  in  spite  of  experience.    Wliether  youth  can 
be  imputed  to  any  man  as  a  reproach,  I  will  not, 
sir,  aHMiime  the  proyiuce  of  determining ;  but  surely 
•ge  may  become  justly  contemptible,  if  the  oppor- 
tunities which  it  brings  have  passed  away  without 
improvement,  and  vice  appears  to  prevail  when  the 
passions  have  subsided.  The  wretch  who,  after  having 
seen  the  consequences  of  a  thousand  errors,  continues 
still  to  blunder,  and  whose  age  has  only  added  obsti- 
nacy to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  either  of  ab- 
horrence or  contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his  gray 
hain  should  secure  him  from  insult.    Much  more, 
sir,  is  he  to  be  abhorred  who,  as  he  has  advanbed  in 
age,  has  receded  from  virtue,  and  become  more  wicked 
with  less   temptation  ;  who  prostitutes  himself  for 
money  which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and  spends  the  rc- 
niaina  of  his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.    But 
youth,  sir,  is  not  my  only  crime ;  I  have  been  accused 
of  acting  a  theatrical  part.    A  theatrical  part  may 
either  imply  some  peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  a  dissi- 
mulation of  my  real  sentiments,  and  an  adoption  of 
the  opinions  and  language  of  another  man. 

In  the  first  sense,  sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to 
be  confuted^  and  deserves  only  to  be  mentioned  that 
it  may  be  despised.  I  am  at  liberty,  like  every  other 
man,  to  use  my  own  language ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
I  may  have  some  ambition  to  please  this  gentleman, 
I  shsdl  not  lay  myself  under  any  restraint,  nor  very 
solicitously  copy  his  diction  or  his  mien,  however 
matured  by  age,  or  modelled  by  experience.  But  if 
any  man  shall,  by  chai^^g  me  with  theatrical  beha- 
viour, imply  that  I  utter  any  sentiments  but  my  own, 
I  shall  treat  him  as  a  calumniator  and  a  villain ;  nor 
■hall  any  protection  shelter  him  from  the  treatment 
he  deserves.  I  shall,  on  such  an  occasion,  without 
scnipley  trample  upon  all  those  forms  with  which 
wealth  and  dignity  entrench  themselves;  nor  shall 
anything  but  age  restrain  my  resentment ;  age,  which 
always  brings  one  privilege,  that  of  being  insolent  and 
supercilious,  without  punishment.  But  with  regard, 
sir,  to  those  whom  I  have  offended,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  I  had  acted  a  borrowed  part,  I  should  have 
aroided  their  censure ;  the  heat  that  offended  them 
is  the  ardour  of  conviction,  and  that  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice of  my  country  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  shall 
Influence  me  to  suppress.  I  will  not  sit  unconcerned 
while  my  liberty  is  mvaded,  nor  look  in  silence  upon 
public  robbery.  I  will  exert  my  endeavours,  at  what- 
ever hazard,  to  repel  the  aggressor,  and  drag  the  thief 
to  justice,  whoever  may  protect  him  in  his  villany, 
and  whoever  may  partake  of  his  plunder. 

We  need  not  follow  the  public  career  of  Pitt, 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  history  of  England 
during  along  and  agitated  period,  llis  style  of  ora- 
tory was  of  the  highest  class,  rapid,  vehement,  and 
overpowering,  and  it  was  adorned  by  all  the  graces  of 
action  and  delivery.  His  public  conduct  was  singu- 
larly pure  and  disinterested,  considering  the  yenality 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  but  as  a  statesman 
he  was  often  inconsistent,  haughty,  and  impracti- 
cable. His  acceptance  of  a  peerage  (in  1766)  hurt 
his  popularity  with  the  nation,  who  loyed  and  reve- 
renced him  as  *  the  great  commoner  ;*  but  he  still 
'  shook  the  senate'  with  the  resistless  appeals  of  his 
eloquence.  His  speech— delivoxHi  when  he  was  up- 
wanls  of  sixty,  and  broken  down  and  enfeebled  by 


disease — against  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the 
war  with  America,  is  too  characteristic,  too  noble,  to 
be  omitted. 

[Speech  of  Chatham  against  the  employment  of  Indiant 
in  the  war  with  Amjeric€u'\ 

I  cannot,  my  lords,  I  will  not,  join  in  congratu- 
lation on  misfortune  and  dingrace.  This,  my  lords, 
is  a  perilous  and  tremendous  moment;  it  is  not  a 
time  for  adulation ;  the  smoothness  of  flattery  cannot 
save  UH  in  this  rugged  and  awful  crisis.  It  is  now 
necesHary  to  instruct  the  throne  in  the  longtiage  of 
truth.  We  muHt,  if  possible,  dispel  the  delusion  and 
darkness  which  envelope  it,  and  display,  in  its  full 
danger  and  genuine  colours,  the  ruin  which  is  brought 
to  our  doors.  Can  ministers  still  presume  to  expect 
support  in  their  infatuation  !  Can  parliament  be  so 
d^d  to  their  dignity  and  duty,  as  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  measures  thus  obtruded  and  forced  upon  them ; 
measures,  my  lords,  which  have  reduced  this  late 
flourishing  empire  to  scorn  and  contempt  1  But  yes- 
terday, and  England  might  have  stood  against  the 
world ;  now,  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence !  The 
people  whom  we  at  first  despised  as  rebels,  but  whom 
we  now  acknowledge  as  enemies,  arc  abetted  against 
you,  supplied  with  every  military  store,  have  their 
interest  consulted,  and  their  ambassadors  entertoinod, 
by  your  inveterate  enemy ;  and  ministers  do  not,  and 
dare  not,  interpose  with  dignity  or  effect.  The  des- 
perate state  of  our  army  abroad  is  in  part  known. 
No  man  more  highly  esteems  and  honours  the  English 
troops  than  I  do  ;  I  know  their  virtues  and  their 
valour ;  I  know  they  can  achieve  anything  but  im- 
possibilities; and  I  know  that  the  conquest  of  English 
America  is  an  impossibility.  You  cannot,  my  lords, 
you  cannot  conquer  America.  What  is  your  present 
situation  there !  We  do  not  know  the  worst ;  but  we 
know  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  done  nothing 
and  suffenMl  much.  You  may  swell  every  expense, 
accumulate  every  assistance,  and  extend  your  traffic 
to  the  shambles  of  every  German  despot;  your  attempts 
will  be  for  ever  vain  and  impotent— -doubly  so,  indeed, 
from  this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely ;  for  it 
irritates,  to  an  incurable  resentment,  the  minds  of 
your  adversaries,  to  overrun  them  with  the  mercenary 
sons  of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their 
possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty.  If  I 
were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would 
lay  down  my  arms :  Never,  never,  never !  But,  my 
lords,  who  is  the  man  that,  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
graces and  mischiefs  of  the  war,  has  dared  to  autho- 
rise and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife  of  the  savage ;  to  call  into  civilised 
alliance  the  wild  and  inhuman  inhabitant  of  the 
woods ;  to  delegate  to  the  merciless  Indian  the  defence 
of  disputed  rights,  and  to  wage  the  horrors  of  his  bar- 
barous war  against  our  brethren!  My  lords,  these 
enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment. 
But,  my  lords,  this  barbarous  measure  has  been  de- 
fended, not  only  on  the  principles  of  policy  and  neces- 
sity, but  also  on  those  of  morality ;  *  for  it  is  perfectly 
allowable,'  says  Lord  Suffolk,  *  to  use  all  the  means 
which  God  and  nature  have  put  into  our  hands.'  I 
am  astonished,  I  am  shocked,  to  hear  such  principles 
confessed ;  to  hear  them  avowed  in  this  house  or  in 
this  country.  My  lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  encroach 
so  much  on  your  attention  ;  but  I  cannot  repress  my 
indignation — I  feel  myself  impelled  to  speak.  My 
lords,  we  are  called  upon  as  members  of  this  house, 
as  men,  as  Christians,  to  protest  against  such  horrible 
barbarity  !  That  God  and  nature  have  put  into  our 
hands !  What  ideas  of  God  and  nature  that  noble 
lord  may  entertain  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  that  such 
detestable  principles  are  equally  abhorrent  to  religion 
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aod  humanity.  WhtA !  to  attribute  the  aacred  sanc- 
tion  of  God  and  nature  to  the  maMacres  of  the  Indian 
gcalping-knife !  to  the  cannibal  savage,  torturing,  mur- 
dering, devouring,  drinking  the  blood  of  his  mangled 
Tictims !  Such  notions  shock  overy  precept  of  moralitj, 
evciy  feeling  of  humanity,  every  sentiment  of  honour. 
These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abominable 
avowal  of  them,  demand  the  most  decisive  indignation. 
I  call  upon  that  right  reverend,  and  this  most  learned 
bench,  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God,  to  support 
the  justice  of  their  country.  I  call  upon  the  bishops  to 
interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn ;  upon 
the  judges  to  interpose  the  punty  of  their  ermine,  to 
save  us  from  this  pollution.  I  call  upon  the  honour 
of  your  lordships  to  reverence  the  dignity  of  your  an- 
cestors, and  to  maintain  your  own.  I  call  upon  the 
spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country  to  vindicate  the 
national  character.  I  invoke  the  Genius  of  the  Con- 
stitution. From  the  tapestry  that  adorn  these  walls, 
the  immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  lord  frowns  with 
indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his  country.  In  vain 
did  he  defend  the  liberty  and  establish  the  religion 
of  Britain  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  if  these  worse 
than  Popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are 
endured  among  us.  To  send  forth  the  merciless 
cannibal,  thirsting  for  blood!  against  whom!  your 
Protestant  brethren !  to  lay  waste  their  country,  to 
desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  race  and 
name  by  the  aid  and  instrumentality  of  these  horrible 
hell-hounds  of  war  !  Spain  can  no  longer  boast  pre- 
eminence in  barbarity.  She  armed  herself  with 
blood-hounds  to  extiipate  the  wretched  natires  of 
Mexico ;  we,  more  ruthless,  loose  these  dogs  of  war 
against  our  counttymen  in  America,  endeared  to  us 
by  every  tie  that  can  sanctify  humanity.  I  solemnly 
call  upon  your  lordships,  and  upon  every  order  of 
men  in  the  state,  to  stamp  upon  this  infamous  pro- 
cedure the  indelible  stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence. 
More  particularly  I  call  upon  the  holy  prelates  of 
our  religion  to  do  away  this  iniquity ;  let  them  per- 
form a  lustration,  to  purify  the  country  from  this 
deep  and  deadly  sin.  My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak, 
and  at  present  unable  to  say  more ;  but  my  feelings 
and  indignation  were  too  strong  to  have  said  less.  I 
could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor  even 
reposed  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  without  giving  vent 
'  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  enormous  and  pre- 
posterous principles. 

The  last  public  appearance  and  death  of  Lord 
Chatham  are  thus  described  by  Belsham,  in  his 
hifltory  of  Great  Britain : — 

*  The  mind  feels  interested  in  the  minutest  drcum- 
staneet  relating  to  the  last  day  of  the  public  life  of 
this  renowned  statesman  and  patriot.  lie  was  dressed 
in  a  rich  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  a  full  wig,  and 
covered  up  to  the  knees  in  flannel.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  house,  he  refreshed  himself  in  the  lord  chancellor's 
room,  where  he  stayed  till  prayers  were  over,  and  till 
he  was  informed  that  business  was  going  to  begin. 
He  was  then  led  into  the  house  by  his  sou  and  son-in- 
law,  Mr  William  Pitt  and  Lord  Viscount  Mahon,  all 
the  lords  standing  up  out  of  respect,  and  making  a 
lane  for  him  to  pass  to  tho  earPs  bench,  ho  bowing 
veiy  gracefully  to  them  as  he  proceeded.  He  looked 
pale  and  much  emaciated,  but  his  eye  retaine«l  all  its 
native  fire ;  which,  joined  to  his  general  deportment, 
and  the  attention  of  the  house,  formed  a  spectacle 
very  striking  and  impressive. 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  sat  down.  Lord 
Chatham  rose,  and  began  by  lamenting  "that  his 
bodily  infirmities  had  so  long  and  at  so  important  a 
crisis  prevented  his  attendance  on  the  duties  of  par- 
liament. He  declared  that  he  had  made  an  effort 
almost  beyond  tho  powers  of  his  constitution  to  come 


down  to  the  house  on  this  day,  perhaps  the  last 
time  he  should  ever  be  able  to  enter  its  walls,  to 
express  the  indignation  he  felt  at  the  idea  which  he 
understood  was  gone  forth  of  yielding  up  the  sove- 
reignty of  America.  My  lords,"  continued  he,  *'I 
rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me,  that  I 
am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dis- 
memberment of  this  ancient  and  noble  monarchy. 
Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  load  of  infirmity,  I  am. 
little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  meet  perilouf 
conjuncture ;  but,  ray  lords,  while  I  have  sense  and 
memory,  I  never  will  consent  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of 
this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights 
and  fairest  possessions.  Shall  a  people,  so  lately  the 
terror  of  the  world,  now  fall  prostrate  befbre  the  noose 
of  Bourbon  1  It  is  impossible !  In  God's  name,  if  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  either  for  peace  or 
war,  and  if  peace  cannot  be  preserved  with  honour, 
why  is  not  war  commenced  without  hesitation  f  I  am 
not,  I  confess,  well  informed  of  the  resources  of  this 
kingdom,  but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain 
its  just  rights,  though  I  know  them  not.  Any  state, 
my  lords,  is  better  than  despair.  I/et  us  at  least 
make  one  effort,  and  if  we  must  fall)  let  us  fall  like 
men." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  reply,  declared  himself 
to  be  "  totally  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  we 
were  to  resist  wiui  success  the  combination  of  Ame- 
rica with  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  uiged  the  noble 
lord  to  point  out  any  possible  mode,  if  he  were  able 
to  do  it,  of  making  the  Americans  renounce  that  in- 
dependence of  which  they  were  in  poesenion.  Hii 
Grace  added,  that  if  he  could  not,  no  man  could ;  and 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  change  his  opinion  on 
the  noble  lord's  authority,  unsupported  by  any  reasoni 
but  a  recital  of  the  calamities  arising  from  a  state  of 
things  not  in  the  power  of  this  country  now  to  alter." 

Lord  Chatham,  who  had  appeared  greatly  moved 
during  the  reply,  made  an  eager  effort  to  rise  at  the 
conclusion  of  it,  as  if  labouring  with  some  great  idet, 
and  impatient  to  give  full  scope  to  his  feelings ;  but 
before  he  could  utter  a  word,  pressing  his  hand  on  hit 
bosom,  he  fell  down  suddenly  in  a  conyulsive  fit.  , 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Temple,  and  other 
lords  near  him,  caught  him  in  their  anns.  The  house 
was  immediately  cleared;  and  his  lordship  being 
carried  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  the  debate  wai 
adjourned.  Medical  assistance  being  obtunc4,  hii 
lordship  in  some  degree  recovere<l,  and  was  oonveyed 
to  his  favourite  villa  of  Hayes,  in  Kent,  where,  after 
lingering  some  few  weeks,  he  expired  May  11,  1778| 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.' 

Grattan,  the  Irish  orator,  has  drawn  the  character 
of  Lord  Chatham  with  such  felicity  and  vigour  of 
style,  that  it  will  ever  be  presenred,  if  only  fbr  iti 
composition.  The  glittering  point  and  antithedf  d 
Ilia  thoughts  and  language,  have  seldom  been  united 
to  such  originality  and  force : — 

'The  secretary  stood  alone.      Modem  degeneracy 
had  not  reached  him.  Original  and  unaccommodatingi 
the  features  of  his  character  had  the  hardihood  oi 
antiquity.    His  august  mind  overawed  mi^esty ;  and 
one  of  his  sovereigns  thought  royalty  so  impaired  in  . 
his  presence,  that  he  conspired  to  remove  him,  in  < 
order  to  be  relieved  from  his  superiority.    No  state 
chicanery,  no  narrow  system  of  vicious  politics,  sunk  | 
him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great ;  but,  overbearing,  I 
persuasive,  and  impracticable,  his  object  was  England,  [ 
his  ambition  was  fame.     Without  dividing,  he  de> 
stroyed  party ;  without  corrupting,  he  made  a  vensi 
age  unanimous.    France  sunjE  beneath  him.    With 
one  hand  he  smote  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  wielded 
in  the  other  the  democracy  of  England.    The  sight  of 
his  mind  was  infinite ;  and  his  sohemet  were  to  affect, 
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not  England,  not  the  present  age  onlj,  but  Europe 
and  posteritj.  Wonderful  were  the  means  by  which 
these  schemes  were  accomplished ;  always  seasonable, 
always  adequate,  the  suggestions  of  an  understaiiding 
snimated  by  ardour  and  enlightened  by  prophecy. 

The  ordinary  feelings  whick  make  life  amiable  and 
indolent  were  unknown  to  l^m.  No  domestic  diffi- 
culties, no  domestic  weakness,  readied  him ;  but  aloof 
from  the  sordid  occurrences  of  life,  and  unsullied  by 
its  intercourse,  he  came  occasionally  into  our  system 
to  counsel  and  to  decide. 

A  character  so  exalted,  so  itrenuoas,  so  tariouit  so 
authcritatiTe,  astonished  a  corrupt  age,  a&d  the  trs»* 
foiy  trembled  at  the  name  of  Pitt  through  all  the 
dasses  of  yenality.  Corruption  imagined,  indeed, 
that  she  had  found  defects  in  this  statesman,  and 
talked  much  of  the  inconsistency  of  his  glory,  and 
much  of  the  ruin  of  his  victories ;  but  the  history  of 
his  country,  and  the  calamitiss  of  the  enemy,  an- 
swered and  refuted  her.  Nor  were  his  political  abi- 
lities his  only  talents :  his  eloquence  was  an  era  in 
the  senate,  peculiar  and  spontaneous,  familiarly  ex- 
pressing gigantic  sentiments  and  instinctire  wisdom ; 
not  like  tlw  tonent  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  splendid 
conflagration  of  Tull^ ;  it  resembled  sometimes  the 
thundtf,  and  sometimes  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
Like  Mnmjf  he  did  not  conduct  the  understanding 
through  the  painful  subtlety  of  argumentation  ;  nor 
wu  be,  like  Townscnd,  for  ever  on  the  rack  of  exer- 
tion; but  rather  lightened  upon  the  subject,  and 
reached  the  point  by  the  flashings  of  the  mind,  which, 
like  those  of  his  eye,  were  felt,  but  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed.- Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  some- 
thing that  could  create,  subyert,  or  reform;  an  un- 
derstanding, a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence  to  summon 
mankind  to  society,  or  to  break  the  bonds  of  slaTery 
asunder,  and  to  rule  the  wilderness  of  free  minds 
with  unbounded  authority;  something  that  could 
establish  or  orerwhelm  empire,  and  strike  a  blow  in 
the  world  that  should  resound  through  the  uniTerse/ 

SrCTCXOPiKDIAS  AND  UAQAZDOU, 

The  C^dopadh  of  Ephrahi  Cbahbbbs,  trabUshed 
in  1728,  in  two  folio  Tolumee,  was  the  first  dictionaiT 
or  lepertoiy  of  general  knowledge  produced  in  Bri- 
tain. Chambers,  who  had  been  reared  to  the  busi- 
ness of  a  globe-maker,  and  was  a  man  of  respectable 
though  not  profound  attainments,  died  in  1740.  His 
work  was  printed  Itre  times  during  the  subsequent 
eighteen  years,  and  has  finally  been  extended.  In  the 
present  oentuiy,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Abraham 
Rees,  to  forty  volumes  in  quarto.  Dr  Jobn  Gamp- 
bell,  whose  share  in  compiling  the  Universal  His- 
tory hu  already  been  spoken  0C,  began  in  1742  to 
publish  his  Lrves  of  the  British  Admirals^  and  three 
years  later  commenced  the  Biographia  Britannica; 
works  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  which  still 
possess  a  respectable  reputation.  The  reign  of 
Qeorge  IL  produced  many  other  attempts  to  fami- 
liarise knowledge;  but  it  seems  only  necessary  to 
aUude  to  one  oif  these,  the  Vtectpior  of  Eobebt 


DoDSLET,  first  published  in  1748,  and  which  long 
continued  to  be  a  favourite  and  useful  book.  It 
embraced  within  the  compass  of  ti^  volumes,  in 
octavob  treatises  on  elocution,  composition,  arith- 
metic, geography,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  human 
life  and  manners,  and  a  few  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge, then  supposed  to  form  a  complete  course  of 
education. 

The  age  under  notice  may  be  termed  the  epoch 
of  magazines  and  reviews.  The  earliest  work  of 
the  former  kind,  the  GeniUmaaCs  Magazine,  com- 
menced in  the  year  1731  by  Mr  Edward  Cave,  a 
printer,  was  at  first  simply  a  monthly  condensation 
of  newspaper  dlscossioni  and  Intelligenoe,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  becune  open  to  the  reception 
of  literary  and  arehflBOlodoal  tltlcles.  The  term 
magazine  thus  gradually  departed  firom  Its  original 
meaning  as  a  depository  of  extracts  ttam  newspapers, 
till  it  was  understood  to  rafer  to  monthly  miscel- 
lanies of  literature,  sudi  as  it  is  now  habitually 
applied  to.  The  design  of  Ifr  Cave  was  so  suocesa- 
tilt  that  it  soon  met  with  rivahrv,  though  it  was 
some  time  before  any  other  work  obtained  sufficient 
encouragement  to  be  ooDtiniied  fbr  an  v  lengthened 
period.  The  Literary  Magaxim^  started  m  178a 
bv  Mr  Ephraim  Chambers,  subsisted  till  abont  the 
close  of  the  century.  The  London  Maga»in»t  the 
British  Magazine^  and  the  Town  and  Qmntrtf  Ma- 
aazinef  were  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  mtb- 
ushed  with  more  or  less  success  during  the  reigns 
of  Gteorge  IL  and  George  IIL  In  1789,  the  Scots 
Magazine  was  commenced  in  Edinburgh,  upon  a 
phin  nearly  similar  to  the  'Gentleman's;*  it  sur- 
vived till  1826,  and  forms  a  valuable  register  of  the 
events  of  the  times  over  which  it  extends,  j^  the 
old  magazines,  there  is  little  trace  of  that  anxiety 
for  literarv  excellence  which  now  animates  Uie  con- 
ductors or  such  miscellanies ;  yet,  fh)m  the  notices 
which  they  contain  respecting  the  characters,  inci- 
dents, and  manners  of  former  vears,  they  are  gene- 
rally very  entertaining.  The  'Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine' conthiues  to  be  published,  and  retains  much  of 
its  early  distinction  as  a  literary  and  archieological 
repositorv. 

Periodical  works,  devoted  exdusively  to  the  criti- 
cism of  new  books,  were  scarcely  known  in  Britain 
till  1749,  when  the  Monthly  Beview  was  com- 
menced under  the  patronage  of  the  Whig  and  low 
church  party.  This  was  followed,  in  1756,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Critical  Beview,  which  for  some 
years  was  conducted  by  Dr  Smollett,  and  was  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Tory  party  in  church 
and  state.  These  productions,  marked  by  no  great 
ability,  were  the  only  publications  of  the  kind  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the  British  Critic  in 
1793. 

Another  respectable  and  useful  periodical  work 
was  originated  in  1758  by  Robert  Bodsle^,  under 
the  title  of  the  Annual  Begister,  the  plan  bemg  sug- 
gested, as  has  been  said,  by  Burke,  who  for  some 
years  wrote  the  historical  portion  with  his  usual 
ability.    This  work  ia  still  published. 
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poet  then  derates  the  character  of  his  picture  by  a 
rapid  sketch  of  still  nobler  features: — 

[Rural  Sounds,'] 

Nor  rural  nights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature.    Mighty  winds 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore. 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fiU  the  mind. 
Unnumbered  branches  waving  in  the  blast, 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighbouring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  cleft  rock,  and  chiming  as  they  fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  displays  sweet  sounds, 
But  animated  nature  sweeter  still. 
To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 
Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  livelong  night ;  nor  these  alone  whose  notes 
Nice-fingered  art  must  emulate  in  vain, 
But  cawmg  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still-repeated  circles,  screaming  loud. 
The  jay,  the  pie,  and  even  the  boding  owl 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  chi^s  for  me. 
Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns, 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

The  freedom  of  this  versiflcation,  and  the  admirable 
▼ariety  of  pause  and  cadence,  must  strike  the  most 
uncritical  reader.  With  the  same  playful  strength 
and  equal  power  of  landscape  painting,' he  describes 

[The  Diversified  Character  of  Creaticn.] 

The  earth  was  made  so  various,  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged. 
Prospects,  however  lovely,  may  be  seen 
Till  half  their  beauties  fade ;  the  weary  sif^ht. 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smiles,  slides  ofl" 
Fastidious,  seeking  less  familiar  scenes. 
Then  snug  enclosures  in  the  sheltered  vale. 
Where  frequent  hedges  intercept  the  eye. 
Delight  us,  happy  to  renounce  a  while. 
Not  senseless  of  its  charms,  what  still  we  love, 
That  such  short  absence  may  endear  it  more. 
Then  forests,  or  the  savage  rock  may  please 
That  hides  the  sea-mew  in  his  hollow  clefts 
Above  the  reach  of  man  ;  his  hoary  head 
ConspicuQUs  many  a  league,  the  mariner 
Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there. 
Greets  with  three  cheers  exulting.    At  his  waist 
A  girdle  of  half-withered  shrubs  he  shows. 
And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die. 
The  common  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  gos8,  that,  shapeless  and  deform. 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom. 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold. 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble  ;  there  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and  rich  in  odoriferous  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  unexpected  sweets. 

Trom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  T.-wk  we 
never  lose  sight  of  the  author.  His  love  of  country 
rambles,  when  a  boy. 

O'er  hills,  through  valleys,  and  by  river's  brink ; 

his  walks  with  Mrs  Unwin,  when  he  had  exchanged 
the  Thames  for  the  due,  and  had  *  grown  sober  in 


the  vale  of  years;'  his  playful  satire  and  tender 
admonition,  his  denunciation  of  slavery,  his  noble 
patriotism,   his   devotional  earnestness  and  subli- 
mity, his  warm  sympathy  with  his  feUow-mon,  and 
his  exquisite  paintings  of  domestic  peace  and  hap- 
piness, are  all  so  much  self-portraiture,  drawn  with 
the  ripe  skill  and  taste  of  the  master,  yet  with  s^ 
modesty  that  shrinks  from  ^the  least  obtnisivenesss^ 
and  disphiy.    The  very  rapidity  of  his  transitions., 
where  things  light  and  sportive  are  drawn  up  witl  a 
the  most  solemn  truths,  and  satire,  pathos,  and  re — 
proof  alternately  mingle  or  repel  each  other,  arcr 
characteristic  of  his  mind  and  temperament  in  ordi- 
nary life.    His  inimitable  ease  and  colloquial  free- 
dom, which  lends  such  a  charm  to  his  letters,  is 
never  long  absent  from  his  poetry;  and  his  peculiar 
tastes,  as  seen  in  that  somewhat  grandiloquent  line. 

AMio  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  greenhouse  too, 

are  all  pictured  in  the  pure  and  lucid  pages  of  tlie 
Task.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Cowper  ever  aban- 
doned his  sectarian  religious  tenets,  yet  they  arc 
little  seen  in  his  great  work.  His  piety  is  that 
which  all  should  feel  and  venerate;  and  if  liis  sad 
experience  of  the  world  had  tinged  the  prospect  of 
life,  *  its  fluctuations  and  its  vast  concerns,'  with  a 
deeper  shade  than  seems  consonant  with  the  genersl 
welfare  and  happiness,  it  also  imparted  a  higher 
authority  and  more  impressive  wisdom  to  his  earnest 
and  solemn  appeals.  He  was  *  a  stricken  deer  thst 
left  the  herd,'  conscious  of  the  follies  and  wants  of 
those  he  left  behind,  and  inspired  with  power  to 
minister  to  the  delight  and  instruction  of  tiie  whole 
human  race. 


[From  *  Conversation,*} ' 

The  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  to  oppose, 
In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose. 
As  if  the  gnomon  on  his  neighbour's  phiz. 
Touched  with  a  magnet,  had  attracted  his. 
His  whispered  theme,  dilated  and  at  large. 
Proves  after  all  a  wind-gun's  airy  charge*- 
An  extract  of  his  diary — no  more — 
A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before. 
He  walked  abroad,  o'ertaken  in  the  rain. 
Called  on  a  friend,  drank  tea,  stent  home  again ; 
Resumed  his  purpose,  had  a  world  of  talk 
With  one  he  stumbled  on,  and  lost  his  walk ; 
I  interrupt  him  with  a  sudden  bow. 
Adieu,  dear  sir,  lest  you  should  lose  it  now. 

A  graver  coxcomb  we  may  sometimes  sec. 
Quite  as  absurd,  though  not  so  light  as  he : 
A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serious  mask. 
An  oracle  within  an  empty  cask. 
The  solemn  fop,  significant  and  budge ; 
A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  fools  a  judge ; 
He  says  but  little,  and  that  little  said, 
Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 
His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  come, 
But  when  you  knock,  it  never  is  at  home : 
lis  like  a  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage. 
Some  handsome  present,  as  your  hopes  presage ; 
Tis  heavy,  bulky,  and  bids  fair  to  prove 
An  absent  friend's  fidelity  of  love ; 
But  when  unpacked,  your  disi^pointment  groaoi 
To  find  it  stuffed  with  brickbats,  earth,  and  stonea 

Some  men  employ  their  health — an  ugly  tri^— 
In  making  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sick, 
And  give  us  in  recitals  of  disease 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees ; 
Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed, 
How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped ; 
Nothing  is  slightly  touched,  much  less  foigot ; 
Nose,  ears,  and  eyes  seem  present  on  tiie  spoC 
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diHtemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill, 
18  seemed,  and  now  the  doctor's  skill ; 
' — alas  I  for  unforeseen  mishaps  I 
b  on  a  damp  nightcap,  and  relapse ; 
>ught  they  must  have  died,  they  were  so  bad, 
evish  hearers  almost  wish  they  had. 
fretful  tempers  wince  at  every  touch, 
ays  do  too  little  or  too  much : 
ik  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain, 
ivated  voice  goes  through  the  brain ; 
at  once  into  a  lower  key, 
orse,  the  drone-pipe  of  a  humble  bee. 
hem  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light ; 
t  and  drop  the  curtain — now  'tis  night, 
es  with  cold — ^you  stir  the  fire,  and  strive 
)  a  blaze — that's  roasting  him  alive, 
m  with  venison,  and  he  chooses  fish ; 
le — that's  just  the  sort  he  would  not  wibh. 
I  what  he  at  first  professed  to  loathe, 
lue  time  feeds  heartily  on  both ; 
.  o'erclouded  with  a  constant  frown, 
not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 
pe  to  please  him  vain  on  every  plan, 
should  work  that  wonder,  if  he  can. 
is  efforts  double  his  distress, 
yours  little  and  his  own  still  less ; 
vays  teasing  others,  always  t«ased, 
'  pleasure  is  to  be  displeased, 
bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
ed  scorn  and  undeserved  disdain, 
f  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  face 
less  shame  and  self-imposed  disgrace, 
abilities  are  so  acute, 
'  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute, 
etimes  think  we  could  a  speech  produce 
I  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose ; 
ig  tried,  it  dies  upon  the  lip, 
a  chicken's  note  that  has  the  pip ; 
ted  oil  unprofitably  bums, 
Iden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  ums. 

On  th€  Receipt  of  his  Mother^s  Picture. 

those  lips  had  language !    Life  has  passed 
e  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last, 
ps  arc  thine — thy  own  sweet  smiles  I  see, 
le  that  ofl  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
ily  faild,  else,  how  distinct  they  say, 
not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away  !* 
ik  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
e  the  art  that  can  immortalise, 
that  baffles  time's  tyrannic  claim 
ch  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same, 
ful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 
me  guest,  though  unexpected  here ! 
Id'st  me  honour,  with  an  artless  song 
Qate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 
>ey,  not  willingly  alone, 
Ily,  as  the  precept  were  her  own : 
lie  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief, 
liall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief; 
eep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
;ntary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 
lother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead, 
3t  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed? 
I  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  1 
thou  gavest  me,  though  unseen,  a  kiss ; 
:  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
t  matemal  smile !  it  answers — Yes. 
the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
le  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  awav, 
ming  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
I  it  such !    It  was.    Wlicre  thou  art  gone, 
and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 


May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  sound  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more  1 
Thy  maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  concem. 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  a  quick  return : 
What  ardently  I  wished  I  long  believed, 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived ; 
By  disappKointment  every  day  beguiled, 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learned  at  last  submission  to  my  lot, 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way. 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapt 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet-capt, 
Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known, 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  houae  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession  I  but  the  record  fair. 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  effiuwd 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  xnade, 
That  thou  might'st  know  me  safe  and  warmly  lud ; 
Thy  moming  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home. 
The  biscuit  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed : 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all. 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall, 
Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks, 
That  humour  interposed  too  ofVei(^ makes ; 
All  this,  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  mv  numbers  may ; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere, 
Not  scomed  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours, 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while. 
Would  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  and  smile), 
Could  those  few  pleasant  hours  again  appear. 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  here! 
I  would  not  tmst  my  heart — the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desiivd,  perhaps  I  might. 
But  no — what  here  we  oill  our  life  is  such. 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed). 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-havened  isle. 
Where  spices  breathe  and  brighter  seasons  smile. 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  d^ow 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 
While  airs  imprecated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reached  the  shore 
*  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar ;' 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life,  long  since,  has  anchored  at  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest. 
Always  from  i>ort  withheld,  always  distressed — 
Me  howling  winds  drive  devious,  tempest-tossed. 
Sails  ript,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost ; 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperoui  course. 
But  oh  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  hel 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
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But  higher  far  mj  proud  pretensions 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skiea. 
And  now,  farewell — Time  unreroked  has  ran  ' 
His  wonted  course,  jet  what  I  wished  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  Tain, 
I  seem  to  hare  lired  my  childhood  o'er  again : 
To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  yiolating  thine ; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  fan<^  still  are  free, 
And  I  can  riew  this  mimic  show  of  thee. 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft — 
Thyself  remored,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  leflk. 

[  Voltaire  and  the  Laee-^corkerJ] 

Yon  cottager,  who  weares  at  her  own  door. 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store ; 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay, 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  lire-long  day. 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light ; 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit. 
Has  little  understanding,  and  no  wit ; 
Receires  no  praise ;  but  though  her  lot  be  such 
(Toilsome  and  indigent),  she  render  much ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  trae — 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  nerer  knew ; 
And  in  that  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
0  happy  peasant  1  0  unhappy  bard  I 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward ; 
He  praised,  perhaps,  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
She  nerer  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home ; 
He  lost  in  errors  his  rain  heart  prefers, 
She  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

To  Mary  {Mrt  Unwin), 
Autmnn,  1798. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past 

Since  first  our  sky  was  overcMt ; 

Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  our  last ! 

MyHary! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 

I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow ; 

'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low. 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore. 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

My  Mary! 

For  though  thou  eladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will. 

My  Maiy  I 

But  well  thou  play*dst  the  housewife's  part. 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art. 
Have  wound  themselres  about  this  heart. 

My  Mary! 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream ; 
Yet  me  they  chann,  whate'er  the  theme, 

MyMaiyl 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright. 
Are  still  more  loyely  in  my  sisht 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  fight. 

My  Mary! 

For,  could  I  riew  nor  them  nor  thee. 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see! 
The  sun  would  rise  in  rain  for  me, 

MyMaiyl 


Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline. 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign ; 
Yet  gently  pressed,  press  gently  mine, 

MyMaiy! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  proy'st. 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  moy'st 
Upheld  by  two ;  yet  still  thou  lov'st, 

MyMaiy! 

And  still  to  love,  though  pressed  with  ill, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill. 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

MyMaiy! 

But  ah!  by  constant  heed  I  know. 
How  ofl  the  sadness  that  I  show. 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looka  cf  wo, 

MyMaiy! 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  lactt, 

MyMaiy! 

[  Winter  Evening  tw  ike  Cbtmlry.] 
[Pram  '  The  Task.*] 

Hark !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge. 

That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 

Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 

Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright ; 

He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world. 

With  spattered   boots,  strapped  waist,  and  firoieo 

locks ; 
News  from  all  nations  lumberine  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  chaige,  the  close-packed  load  behind. 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn ; 
And,  having  dropped  the  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch ! 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some  j 
To  him  indifferent  whether  mef  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks. 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  we4 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill. 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swuns, 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  afiect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all. 
But  0  the  important  budget !  ushered  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tiding!*  ?  have  our  troops  awaked  f 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugged. 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  wave? 
Is  India  free!  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewelled  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace. 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still !  The  grand  debate. 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply. 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit. 
And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all ; 
I  bum  to  set  the  imprisoned  wranglers  free. 
And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again. 
Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fitft, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round. 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups. 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 
Not  such  his  evening  who,  with  shming  fiMe, 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and  squeeied 
And  boied  with  elbow-points  through  both  his  sit 
Out-scolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage : 
Nor  his  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  throb. 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 
Of  patriots,  bunting  with  heroic  rage, 
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Or  plftoemen,  all  tnoqnillitj  and  smiles. 

This  folio  of  four  pages,  bappy  work  I 

Which  not  even  entice  criticise ;  that  holds 

Inquisitire  attention,  while  I  lead, 

Fait  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair, 

Thoogh  eloquent  themseWes,  yet  fear  to  break ; 

What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life, 

Its  fluctuations,  and  its  Tast  concerns  t 

Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge 

That  tempts  ambition.    On  the  summit  see 

The  seals  of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes ; 

He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them  1  At  his  heels, 

Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends,    • 

And  with  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  him  down. 

And  wins  them  but  to  lose  them  in  his  turn. 

Here  rills  of  oily  eloa  uenoe  in  soft 

Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take ; 

The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  and  griered 

To  engross  a  moment's  notice,  and  yet  begs, 

B^  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts. 

However  triTial  all  that  he  oonoeiyes. 

Sweet  bashlnlness!  it  claims  at  least  this  praise, 

The  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense 

That  it  foretells  us,  always  comes  to  pass. 

Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page, 

In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost ; 

While  fields  of  pleasantly  amuse  us  there. 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

Bat  gay  coriusion ;  roses  for  the  cheeks, 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age, 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 

HeaTen,  earth,  and  ocean,  plundered  of  their  sweets ; 

Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews. 

Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  farourite  airs, 

j^thereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits. 

And  Katterfelto,*  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

Tis  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd ; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  ritting,  and  8uiTe3ring  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height. 
That  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all.   *    * 

0  Winter  I  ruler  of  the  inverted  year,      ♦        * 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st. 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art  I  Thou  hold'st  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east. 
Shortening  his  journey  between  mom  and  noon, 
And  hurrying  hiiA,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
I>own  to  the  rosy  west ;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease. 
And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group 
The  uimily  dispersed,  and  fixing  thou^t. 
Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights, 
Fiie-side  enjoyments,  home-bom  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 
No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates ; 
No  powdered  pert  prondent  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm  assaults  these  doon 
Till  the  street  rings ;  no  stationary  steeds 
Cough  their  own  Imell,  while,  heedless  of  the  sound, 
The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake : 
But  here  the  needle  pHes  its  bu^  task. 
The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower, 

*  A  noted  co^)urar  of  the  day. 


Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn. 

Unfolds  its  bosom :  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs. 

And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed, 

Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair ; 

A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers,  that  blow 

With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest ; 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 

The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out ; 

And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct, 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still, 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry :  the  threaded  steel 

Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 

The  volume  closed,  the  customary  rites 

Of  the  last  meal  commence.    A  Roman  meal ; 

Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 

Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note. 

Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doon. 

And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade. 

Enjoyed,  spare  feastl  a  radish  and  an  egr. 

Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dim. 

Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 

Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth : 

Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world. 

Who  deem  religion  frenzy,  and  the  God 

That  made  them  an  intruder  on  their  joys. 

Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 

A  jarring  note.    Themes  of  a  graver  tone. 

Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love. 

While  we  retrace  vrith  memory's  pointing  wand. 

That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review. 

The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snare. 

The  disappointed  foe,  deliverance  found 

Unlocked  for,  life  preserved  and  peace  restored, 

Fmits  of  omnipotent  eternal  love. 

0  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods !  exclaimed 
The  Sabine  bard.    O  erenings,  I  reply. 
More  to  be  prized  and  coveted  than  yours ! 
As  more  illumined,  and  with  nobler  troths. 

That  I,  and  mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjoy.     *    * 

Come  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace ; 
Return  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long  t 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west. 
With  matron-step  slow-moving,  while  the  night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train ;  one  hand  employed 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day : 
Not  sumptuously  adorned,  nor  needing  aid. 
Like  homely-featured  night,  of  clustering  gems ; 
A  star  or  two,  just  twinUing  on  thy  brow. 
Suffices  thee ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hei^s :  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostontatious  pageantry,  but  set 
With  modest  granueur  in  thy  purple  zone. 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an. ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  yotaiy  calm. 
Or  make  me  so.    Composure  is  thy  gift ; 
And  whether  I  devoto  thy  gentle  hours 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil ; 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit ; 
Or  tvrining  silken  threads  round  ivozy  reels. 
When  they  command  whom  man  was  bom  to  please, 

1  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  still. 
Just  when  our  drawing-rooms  begin  to  blaze 

With  lights,  by  clear  reflection  multiplied 
From  many  a  mirror,  in  which  he  of  Oath, 
Goliah,  might  haye  seen  his  giant  bulk 
Whole  without  stooping,  towering  crest  and  all. 
My  pleasures  too  begin.    But  me  perhaps 
The  glowing  hearth  may  satisfy  a  while 
With  fiunt  illumination,  that  uplifts 
The  shadows  to  the  ceiling,  there  by  fits 
Dancing  uncouthly  to  the  quiyering  flame. 
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Not  undelightful  is  an  hour  to  me 

So  epent  in  parlour  twiliffht :  such  a  gloom 

Suits  well  the  thoughtful  or  unthinkuig  mind, 

The  mind  contempUtire,  with  some  new  theme 

Pregnant,  or  indisposed  alike  to  all. 

Laugh  je  who  boast  your  more  mercurial  powers, 

That  never  felt  a  stupor,  know  no  pause. 

Nor  need  one ;  I  am  conscious,  and  confess 

Fearless  a  soul  that  does  not  always  think. 

Me  oft  has  fitncy,  ludicrous  and  wild. 

Soothed  witJi  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers. 

Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  expressed 

In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 

I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 

Nor  less  amused  have  I  quiescent  watched 

The  sooty  films  that  play  upon  the  bars 

Pendulous,  and  foreboding  in  the  view 

Of  superstition,  prophesying  still. 

Though  still  deceived,  some  stranger's  near  approach. 

'Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 

In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought. 

And  sleeps  and  is  refreshed.    Meanwhile  the  face 

Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 

Of  deep  deliberation,  as  Ute  man 

Were  tasked  to  his  fall  strength,  absorbed  and  lost. 

Thus  oft,  reclined  at  ease,  I  lose  an  hour 

At  evening,  till  at  length  the  freezing  blast. 

That  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  home 

The  recollected  powers ;  and  snapping  short 

The  glassy  threads  with  which  the  fancy  weaves 

Her  brittle  toils,  restores  me  to  myself. 

How  calm  is  my  recess ;  and  how  the  frost. 

Raging  abroad,  and  the  rough  wind,  endear 

The  sUenoe  and  the  warmth  enjoyed  within ! 

I  saw  the  woods  and  fields  at  close  of  day, 

A  variegated  show ;  the  meadows  green. 

Though  faded ;  and  the  lands,  where  lately  waved 

The  golden  harvest,  of  a  mellow  brown, 

Upturned  so  lately  by  the  forceful  share. 

I  saw  far  off  the  weedy  fallows  smile 

With  verdure  not  unprofitable,  grazed 

By  flocks,  fast  feeding,  and  selecting  each 

His  favourite  herb ;  while  all  the  leafless  groves 

That  skirt  the  horizon  wore  a  sable  hue. 

Scarce  noticed  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  eve. 

To-morrow  brings  a  change,  a  total  change  f 

Which  even  now,  though  silently  performed, 

And  slowly,  and  by  most  unfelt,  the  face 

Of  universal  nature  undergoes. 

Fast  falls  a  fleecy  shower :  the  downv  flakes 

Descending,  and  with  never-ceasing  lapse 

Softly  alighting  upon  all  below, 

Assimilate  all  objects.    Earth  receives 

Gladly  the  thickening  mantle ;  and  the  green 

And  tender  blade,  that  feared  the  chilling  blast, 

Escapes  unhurt  beneath  so  warm  a  veil. 

In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Finds  happiness  unblighted ;  or,  if  found, 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side. 
It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  less  distinguished  than  ourselves ;  that  thus 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  moderate  ills. 
And  sympathise  with  others  suffering  more. 
Ill  fares  the  traveller  now,  and  he  that  stalks 
In  ponderous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team. 
The  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  sore 
By  congregated  loads  adhering  close 
To  the  clogged  wheels ;  and  in  its  sluggish  pace 
Noiseless  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow. 
The  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostril  wide. 
While  every  breath,  by  respiration  strong 
Forced  downward,  is  consolidated  soon 
Upon  their  jutting  chests.    He,  formed  to  bear 
The  pelting  brunt  of  tiie  tempestuous  night. 
With  half-^ut  eyes,  and  puckered  cheeks,  and  teeth 


Presented  bare  against  the  storm,  plods  on. 
One  hand  secures  his  hat,  save  when  with  both 
He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  whip. 
Resounding  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vain. 

0  happy — and  in  my  account  denied 
That  sensibility  of  pain  with  which 
Refinement  is  endued — thrice  happy  thou ! 
Thy  frame,  robust  and  hardy,  feels  indeed 
The  piercing  cold,  but  feels  it  unimpaired. 
The  teamed  finger  never  need  explore 

Thy  vigorous  pulse ;  and  the  unhealthful  east. 
That  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  eveiy  bone 
Of  the  infirm,  is  wholesome  air  to  thee. 
Thy  days  roll  on  exempt  from  household  care ; 
Thy  wagon  is  thy  wife ;  and  the  poor  beasts 
That  drag  the  dull  companion  to  and  fro. 
Thine  helpless  charge,  dependent  on  thy  care. 
Ah,  treat  them  kindly ;  rude  as  thou  appeanst. 
Yet  show  that  thou  hast  mercy !  which  the  great 
With  needless  hurry  whirled  from  place  to  place, 
Humane  as  they  would  seem,  not  always  show. 

Poor,  yet  industrious,  modest,  quiet,  neat. 
Such  claim  compassion  in  a  night  like  this. 
And  have  a  friend  in  every  feeling  heart. 
Warmed,  while  it  lasts,  by  labour,  all  day  long 
They  brave  the  season,  and  yet  find  at  eve, 
111  clad,  and  fed  but  sparely,  time  to  cool. 
The  frugal  housewife  trembles  while  she  lij^ta 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood,  blazing  clear, 
But  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys. 
The  few  small  embers  left  she  nurses  well ; 
And,  while  her  infant  race,  with  outspread  hands 
And  crowded  knees,  sit  cowering  o*er  the  sparks, 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  warmed. 
The  man  feels  least,  as,  more  inured  than  she 
To  winter,  and  the  current  in  his  veins 
More  briskly  moved  by  his  severer  toil ; 
Yet  he,  too,  finds  his  own  distress  in  theirs. 
The  taper  soon  extinguished,  which  I  saw 
Dangled  along  at  the  cold  finger's  end 
Just  when  the  day  declined,  and  the  brown  loaf 
Lodged  on  the  shelf,  half  eaten  without  sauce 
Of  savoury  cheese,  or  butter,  costlier  still. 
Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge ;  for,  alas. 
Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is  chained. 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few! 
With  all  this  thrift  they  thrive  not    All  the  care 
Ingenious  parsimony  takes,  but  just 
Saves  the  small  inventory,  bed  and  stool. 
Skillet  and  old  carved  chest,  from  public  sale. 
They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  alms 
From  grudging  hands ;  but  other  boast  have  nose 
To  soothe  their  honest  pride,  that  scorns  to  be^ 
Nor  comfort  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love. 

1  praise  you  much,  ye  meek  and  patient  pair, 
For  ye  are  worthy ;  choosing  rather  far 

A  dry  but  independent  crust,  hard  earned. 
And  eaten  with  a  sigh,  than  to  endure 
The  rugged  frowns  and  insolent  rebuflfs 
Of  knaves  in  office,  partial  in  the  work 
Of  distribution ;  liberal  of  their  aid 
To  clamorous  importunity  in  rags. 
But  ofttimes  deaf  to  suppliants  who  would  blndi 
To  wear  a  tattered  garb,  however  coarse. 
Whom  famine  cannot  reconcile  to  filth : 
These  ask  with  painful  shyness,  and,  lefuaed 
Because  deserving,  silently  retire ! 
But  be  ye  of  good  courage!    Time  itself 
Shall  much  befriend  you.    Time  shall  give  incwaif? 
And  all  your  numerous  progeny,  well-trained. 
But  helpless,  in  few  years  shall  find  their  hands. 
And  labour  too.    Meanwhile  ye  shall  not  want 
What,  conscious  of  your  virtues,  we  can  spare. 
Nor  what  a  wealthier  than  ourselves  may  send. 
I  mean  the  man  who,  when  the  distant  poor 
Need  help,  denies  them  nothing  but  his  name. 
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iLove  of  Naiuirt,} 
[Pram  the  tuna.] 

Tis  born  with  aU :  the  loTe  of  Nature's  worki 
'    Is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  man, 

lofnaed  at  the  creation  of  the  kind. 
I  And,  though  the  Almighty  Maker  has  throughout 

Discriminated  Mch  from  each,  by  strokes 

And  touches  of  his  hand,  with  so  much  art 
I  <  DiTenified,  that  two  were  neyer  found 

Twins  at  all  points — ^yet  this  obtains  in  all. 

That  all  discern  a  beauty  in  his  works, 

And  all  can  taste  them :  minds,  that  hare  been  foimed 
I '  And  tutored  with  a  relish,  more  exact. 

Bat  none  without  somo  reUsh,  none  unmored. 

It  is  a  flame  that  dies  not  oTen  there, 
I    Where  nothing  feeds  it :  neither  business,  crowds, 
I  Nor  hahits  of  luxurious  city-life, 
I    Whaterer  else  they  smother  of  true  worth 

I  In  human  bosoms,  quench  it  or  abate. 

I I  The  Tillas  with  which  London  stands  begirt, 
'    Like  a  swarth  Indian  with  his  belt  of  b^tds, 

ProTe  it.    A  breath  of  unadulterate  air. 

The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheer 

j    The  citizen,  and  brace  his  languid  frame  I 
Eren  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  uie  town, 
A  garden,  in  which  nothing  thriTOS,  has  charms 

I !  Ihat  soothe  the  rich  possessor ;  much  consoled  ^ 

I    That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint, 
Of  nightdiade  or  ralerian,  grace  the  wall  ^ 
He  ccdtivatea.    These  serre  him  with  a  hint 
That  nature  IItss  ;  that  sight-refreshing  green 

'    Is  still  the  lirexy  she  delights  to  wear, 
Though  sickly  samples  of  the  exuberant  whole. 
What  are  the  casements  lined  with  creeping  herbs, 

I    The  prouder  sashes  fronted  with  a  ranffe 
Of  otange,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed. 
The  Frenchman's  darling!    Are  they  not  all  proofs 
That  man,  immured  in  cities,  still  retains 

!    His  inborn  inextinguishable  thirst 

<    Of  niral  scenes,  compensating  his  loss 
By  sapplemental  shifts  the  l«st  he  may? 

.    The  most  unfurnished  with  the  means  of  life, 
And  they  tiiat  nerer  pass  their  brick-wall  boittids 
To  range  the  fields  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air, 
Yet  feu  the  burning  instinct ;  OTer-head 

'    Suspend  their  craxy  boxes,  planted  thick, 
And  watered  duly.    There  the  pitcher  stands 
A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  tea-pot  there ; 

.    Sad  witnesses  how  close-pent  man  regrets 

I    The  country,  with  what  ardour  he  contrives 

.    A  peep  at  nature,  when  he  can  no  more. 

Hatl,  therefore^  patroness  of  health  and  ease, 
And  contemplation,  heart-consoling  joys 
And  harmless  pleasures,  in  the  thronced  abode 
Of  multitudes  unknown ;  hail,  rural  life! 

I    Address  himself  who  will  to  the  pursuit 

'    Of  honours,  or  emolument,  or  fame, 

'    I  shall  not  add  myself  to  such  a  chase. 
Thwart  his  attempts,  or  enry  his  success. 

'    Some  must  be  great.    Great  offices  will  have 

r '  Great  talents.    And  Ood  gives  to  eTCxy  man 
The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste. 
That  lifts  him  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall 

I    Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fill. 
To  the  deliverer  of  an  injured  land 
He  gives  a  tongue  to  enlarge  upon,  a  heart 
To  leel,  and  courage  to  redress  her  wrongs ; 
To  monarchs  dignity ;  to  judges  sense ; 
To  artists  ingenuity  and  skill; 
To  me  an  unambitious  mind,  content 
In  the  low  vale  of  life,  that  early  felt 

'    A  wish  for  ease  and  leisure,  and  ere  long 
Found  here  that  leisure  and  that  ease  I  wished. 


[English  Liberty.^ 

We  love 
The  king  who  loves  the  law,  respects  his  bounds, 
And  reigns  content  within  them ;  him  we  serve 
Freely  and  with  delij^t,  who  leaves  us  free : 
But  recollecting  still  that  he  is  man. 
We  trust  him  not  too  far.    King  though  he  be, 
And  king  in  Engl^id  too,  he  may  be  weak. 
And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  still ; 
May  exercise  amiss  his  proper  powers. 
Or  covet  more  than  freemen  choose  to  grant : 
Beyond  that  mark  is  treason.    He  is  ours  * 
To  administer,  to  guard,  to  adorn  the  state, 
But  not  to  warp  or  change  it.    We  are  his 
To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  common  cause. 
True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slaves. 
Mark  now  the  difference,  ye  that  boast  your  love 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours. 
We  love  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  you ; 
We  the  chief  patron  of  the  commonwc«lth. 
You  the  regardless  author  of  its  woes ; 
We  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  a  king. 
You  chains  and  bondage  for  a  tyrant's  sake: 
Our  love  is*  principle,  and  has  its  root 
In  reason,  is  judicious,  manly,  free ; 
Yours,  a  blind  instin<^,  crouches  to  the  rod. 
And  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  dust. 
Wen  kingship  as  true  treasure  as  it  seems. 
Sterling,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish, 
I  would  not  be  a  kmff  to  be  beloved 
Causeless,  and  daubed  with  undisceming  praise. 
When  love  is  mere  attachment  to  the  wrone. 
Not  to  the  man  who  fills  it  as  he  ought. 
'TIS  Uberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  iSfe  its  lustro  and  perfume ; 
And  we  an  weeds  without  it.    All  constraint. 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men. 
Is  evil ;  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science,  blinds 
The  eyesight  of  discovery,  and  begets 
In  those  that  suffer  it  a  sordid  mind. 
Bestial,  a  meagn  intellect,  unfit 
To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form. 
Thee  therefore  still,  blameworthy  as  thou  art, 
With  sJl  thy  loss  of  empire,  and  though  squeeied 
By  public  exigence,  till  annual  food 
Faik  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state. 
Thee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chief 
Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free. 
My  native  nook  of  earth  1  thy  clime  is  rude. 
Replete  with  vapours,  and  disposes  much 
All  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than  mine : 
Thine  unadulterate  manners  an  less  soft 
And  plausible  than  social  life  requires. 
And  thou  hast  need  of  discipline  and  art 
To  give  thee  what  politer  France  receives 
From  nature's  bounty — ^that  humane  address 
And  sweetness,  without  which  no  pleasure  is 
In  converse,  either  starved  by  cold  reserve. 
Or  flushed  with  fierce  dispute,  a  senseless  brawL 
Yet  being  free,  I  love  thee :  for  the  sake 
Of  that  one  feature  can  be  well  content, 
Disgraced  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art. 
To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside. 
But  once  enslaved,  farewell  I  I  could  endure 
Chains  nowhere  patiently ;  and  chains  at  home. 
Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 
Then  what  were  leu  of  roughness  in  the  grain 
Of  British  natures,  wanting  its  excuse 
That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 
And  shock  me.    I  should  then  with  double  pain 
Feel  all  the  rigour  of  thy  fickle  clime  ; 
And,  if  I  must  bewail  the  blessing  lost, 
For  which  our  Hompdeus  and  our  Sidneys  bled, 
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I  would  at  least  bewail  it  under  skies 

Milder,  among  a  people  less  austere ; 

In  scenes  which,  haying  never  known  me  free, 

Would  not  reproach  me  with  the  loss  I  felt. 

Do  I  forebode  impossible  events, 

And  tremble  at  rain  dreams !    Heaven  grant  I  maj! 

But  the  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  past, 

And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretence. 

Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere, 

And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them.    He  that  takes 

Deep  in  his  soft  credulity  the  stamp 

Designed  by  loud  declaimers  on  the  part 

Of  liberty,  themselves  the  slaves  of  lust, 

Incurs  derision  for  his  easy  faith. 

And  lack  of  knowledge,  and  with  cause  enough : 

For  when  was  public  virtue  to  be  found 

Where  private  was  not !    Can  he  love  the  whole 

Who  loves  no  part  f    He  be  a  nation's  friend. 

Who  is  in  truth  the  friend  of  no  man  there  t 

Can  he  be  strenuous  in  his  country's  cause 

Who  slights  the  charities,  for  whose  dear  sake 

That  country,  if  at  all,  must  be  beloved  t 

Tis  therefore  sober  and  good  men  are  sad 
For  England's  glory,  seeing  it  wax  pale 
And  sickly,  while  her  champions  wear  their  hearts 
So  loose  to  private  duty,  that  no  brain. 
Healthful  and  undisturbed  by  factious  fumes, 
Can  dream  them  trusty  to  the  general  weal. 
Such  were  they  not  of  old,  whose  tempered  blades 
Dispersed  the  shackles  of  usurped  control, 
And  hewed  them  link  from  link ;  then  Albion's  sons 
Were  sons  indeed ;  they  felt  a  filial  heart 
Beat  hi^h  within  them  at  a  mother's  wrongs ; 
And,  shining  each  in  his  domestic  sphere. 
Shone  brighter  still,  once  called  to  public  view. 
Tis  therefore  many,  whose  seauestered  lot 
Forbids  their  interference,  looking  on, 
Anticipate  perforce  some  dire  event ; 
And,  seeing  the  old  castle  of  the  state. 
That  promised  once  more  firmness,  so  assailed 
That  all  its  tempest-beaten  turrets  shake, 
Stand  motionless  expectants  of  its  fall. 
All  has  its  date  below ;  the  fatal  hour 
Was  registered  in  heaven  ere  time  began. 
We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
Die  too :  the  deep  foundations  that  we  lay. 
Time  ploughs  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  remains. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock : 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood : 
And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  searched  in  vain. 
The  undiscoverable  secret  sleeps. 

[A  Winter  Tfofl;.] 

The  night  was  winter  in  his  roughest  mood ; 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear.     But  now  at  noon. 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills. 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast. 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage, 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.    The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale. 
And  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  tower, 
Whence  all  the  music.     I  again  perceive 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains. 
And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms. 
Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 
The  roof,  though  movable  through  all  its  length 
As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed, 
And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought. 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppressed : 


Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 

From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 

From  many  a'  twig  the  pendant  drops  of  ice, 

That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 

Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft, 

Charms  more  than  silence.    Meditation  here 

May  think  down  hours  to  moments.    Here  the  heart 

May  give  a  useful  lesscm  to  the  head. 

And  learning  wiser  £row  without  his  books. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 

Have  ofttimes  no  connexion.    KnowlMge  dwells 

In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men, 

Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 

The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds. 

Till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its  place, 

Does  but  incumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much. 

Wisdom  IS  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells, 

By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 

Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthralled. 

Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 

Surrender  judgment,  hoodwinked.    Some  the  style 

Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 

Of  error  letAs  them  by  a  time  entranced ; 

While  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bttr 

The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought, 

And  swallowing  therefore  without  pause  or  choice 

The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  aU. 

But  trees,  and  rivulets  whose  rapid  course 

Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haimts  of  deer. 

And  sheep-walks  populous  with  bleating  Iambi, 

And  lanes  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her  time 

Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the  hawthom 

root. 
Deceive  no  student.    Wisdom  there  and  truth. 
Not  shy  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 
By  slow  solicitation,  seize  at  once 
The  roving  thought,  and  fix  it  on  themselves. 

What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perfonn 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year, 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  I 
Familiar  with  the  effect,  we  slight  the  cause, 
And  in  the  constancy  of  nature's  course. 
The  regular  return  of  genial  months, 
And  renovation  of  a  faded  world. 
See  nought  to  wonder  at.    Should  God  again, 
As  once  in  Gibeon,  interrupt  the  race 
Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  sun. 
How  would  the  world  admire  f    But  speaks  it  less 
An  agency  divine,  to  make  him  know 
His  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  rise. 
Age  after  age,  than  to  arrest  his  course! 
All  we  behold  is  miracle ;  but  seen 
So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain. 
Where  now  the  vital  energy  that  moved. 
While  summer  was,  the  pure  and  subtle  lymph 
Through  the  imperceptible  meandering  veins 
Of  leaf  and  flower !  It  sleeps ;  and  the  icy  touch 
Of  unprolific  winter  has  impressed 
A  cold  stagnation  on  the  intestine  tide. 
But  let  the  months  go  round,  a  few  short  months, 
And  all  shall  be  restored.    These  naked  shoots, 
Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes. 
Shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again, 
And  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread. 
Shall  boast  new  charms,  and  more  than  they  hare  ImL 
Then,  each  in  its  peculiar  honours  clad. 
Shall  publish  even  to  the  distant  eye 
Its  family  and  tribe.     Laburnum,  rich 
In  streaming  gold ;  syringa,  ivory  pure ; 
The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose ;  this  red. 
And  of  a  humbler  growth,  the  other  tall. 
And  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
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»uriiig  CTpreit,  or  more  table  jew, 
globM,  light  as  the  foamj  i urf 
rind  seren  from  the  broken  ware ; 
nuioiu  in  array,  now  white. 
Line,  and  her  beauteous  head  now  set 
lie  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 
f  ornament ;  yet  unresolyed 
i  she  most  approved,  she  chose  them  all ; 
flowers  the  woodbine,  pale  and  wan, 
ompensating  her  sickly  looks 
r-cloying  odours,  early  and  late ; 
I  all  bloom,  so  thick  a  swarm 
like  flies  clothing  her  slender  rods, 
e  a  leaf  appears  ;  mezerion  too, 
ifless,  well  attired,  and  thick  beset 
bing  wreaths,  inyesting  every  spray ; 
th  the  purple  eye  ;  the  broom, 
1  bright,  as  bullion  unalloyed, 
nos ;  and  luxuriant  above  all 
line,  throwing  wide  her  ele^nt  sweets, 
lark  green  of  whose  unvarnished  leaf 
re  conspicuous,  and  illumines  more 
profusion  of  her  scattered  stars, 
i  been,  and  these  shall  be  in  their  day ; 
is  uniform  and  coloured  scene 
ismantled  of  its  fleecy  load, 
into  variety  again, 
th  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life, 
i  progress,  when  she  lectures  man 
y  truth ;  evincing,  as  she  makes 
transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 
ill  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 
es  of  the  wilderness  are  his, 
i  so  gay  the  solitary  place 
eye  sees  them.    And  the  fairer  forms 
ration  glories  in  are  his. 
3  bright  procession  on  its  way, 
lals  all  the  order  of  the  year ; 
the  bounds  which  winter  may  not  pass, 
B  his  pointed  fury ;  in  its  case, 
I  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ 
,  with  inimitable  art ; 
ae  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 
e  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 

€  Diverting  Hittory  of  John  Gilpin: 

ow  he  went  farther  than  he  intended,  and  came 
safe  home  agaixu 

Gilpin  was  a  citizen 
rredit  and  renown, 
n-band  captain  eke  was  be 
'amous  London  town. 

3i1pin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 
ugh  wedded  we  have  been 
twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 
holiday  have  seen. 

•rrow  is  our  wedding  day, 
I  we  will  then  repair 
the  Bell  at  Edmonton 
in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

rter,  and  my  sister's  child, 
self  and  children  three, 
fill  the  chaise ;  so  you  must  ride 
horseback  after  we. 

30  replied,  I  do  admire 
wonuuikind  but  one, 
'ou  are  she,  my  dearest  dear  / 
!refore  it  shall  be  done. 

a  linen-draper  bold, 
all  the  world  doth  know, 
ny  good  friend  the  calender 
U  lend  his  horse  to  go. 


Quoth  Mrs  (Hlpin,  That's  well  said ; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear. 
We  will  be  Aimished  with  oar  own, 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear. 

John  Gilpin  kissed  his  loving  wife ; 

0*erjoyed  was  he  to  find 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent. 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought, 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lett  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stayed. 

Where  they  did  all  get  in  ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  &in. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels. 

Were  never  folk  so  glad ; 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath. 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane. 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride. 

But  soon  came  down  again  ; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he. 

His  journey  to  begin. 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time. 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore. 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew. 

Would  IfTOuble  him  much  more. 

'Twus  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind. 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stairs, 

*  The  wine  is  left  bdiind  f 

Good  lack  !  quoth  he — ^yet  bring  it  me, 

My  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul !) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found. 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear. 
Through  which  the  beU  he  drew. 

And  hun£  a  bottle  on  each  side. 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equippe<l  (torn  top  to  toe. 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brushed  and  neat, 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed. 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet. 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot. 

Which  galled  him  in  his  seat. 

So,  fair  and  softly,  John  he  cried. 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain  ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rem. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upri^t. 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  hands. 

And  eke  witii  all  his  might. 
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Hia  hone,  which  neyer  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought ; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig  ; 
He  little  dreamt  when  he  set  out 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay, 
Till,  loop  and  button  failing  both. 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamed, 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 
And  every  soul  cried  out,  Well  done ! 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawL 

Away  went  Gilpin — ^who  but  he  f 

His  fame  soon  spread  around  ; 
He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  race  I 

'Tis  for  a  thousand  pound ! 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low, 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road. 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen. 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seemed  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  braced ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  meny  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play. 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Waidi 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay. 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way. 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop. 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  I — ^Here's  the  house — 

They  all  aloud  did  cry  ; 
The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired  : 

Said  Gilpin — So  am  I ! 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there  ; 
For  why  f  his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  ofi*  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  airow  swift  he  flew. 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong ; 
So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath. 

And  sore  against  his  will. 
Till  at  his  friend  the  calender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  stilL 


The  calender,  amazed  to  see 

His  neighbour  in  such  trim. 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate. 

And  thus  accosted  him : 

What  news  ?  what  news !  your  tidings  tell— 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 
Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all  I 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  loved  a  timely  joke  ; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke : 

I  came  because  your  horse  would  come ; 

And,  if  I  well  forebode. 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here — 

They  are  upon  the  road. 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  meny  pin. 
Returned  him  not  a  single  word. 

But  to  the  house  went  in. 

Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit. 
My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours. 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face  ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case. 

Said  John,  It  is  my  wedding  day. 

And  all  the  world  would  stare 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware. 

So  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine  ; 
Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here. 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine. 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast ! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear  ; 
For,  while  he  spake,  a  bra3ring  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 
And  galloped  off  with  all  his  might. 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

W  ent  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig  : 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first ; 

For  why ! — they  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away. 

She  pulled  out  half-a-crown ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said. 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
This  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  back 

My  husband  safe  and  well. 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain  ! 
Whom  in  &  tnce  he  tried  to  stop, 

By  catching  at  his  rein ; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant. 

And  gladly  would  have  done, 
The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 

And  made  him  fiwter  run. 
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Wlio  righi  the  iiyand  and  zvward  tlie  bi»Te, 
Stretdi  jour  strong  Mm,  for  je  hftre  power  to  «f«l 
Throned  in  the  Tftulted  heart,  hu  dread  zewrt» 
Inexorable  oooacienoe  holds  his  eoiut ; 
With  still  small  Toioe  the  plots  of  guilt  aUnns, 
Bares  his  masked  brow,  his  lifted  hand  disarms ; 
Bat  WTsoped  in  night  with  tenon  idl  his  own. 
He  speaks  ia  thunder  when  the  deed  is  done* 
Hear  him,  ve  senatesi  hear  this  truth  sublime, 
*  He  who  aUoww  oj^ression  shans  the  erime  1' 

The  material  images  of  DanHn  are  often  less  happy 
than  the  aboTe,  being  both  extravagant  (uid  gross, 
and  grouped  together  without  any  visible  connexion 
or  dependence  one  on  the  other.  He  has  sncb  a 
throng  of  startling  met^>bor8  and  descriptions,  the 
latter  drawn  out  to  an  exoessire  length  and  tireeome 
minuteness,  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  reader's  ima- 
gination, mad  the  whole  passes  like  a  glittering 
pageant  before  the  eye,  exciting  wonder,  but  without 
touting  the  heart  or  feelings.  As  the  poet  was  then 
past  fifty,  the  exuberance  of  his  fimpy,  and  his  pecu- 
liar choioe  of  snbjeets,  are  the  more  remarkable  A 
third  part  of  tiie  'Botanic  Garden'  was  added  in 
1792.  Darwin  next  published  his  Zoonomia,  or  the 
Laws  of  Oiyame  Ltfe,  part  of  which  he  had  written 
many  years  prerioiuly .  This  ia  a  curious  and  original 
physiidogical  treatise,  evincing  an  inquiring  and 
attentive  study  of  natural  phenomena.  Dr  Thomas 
Brown,  Profesaor  Dugald  Stewart,  Paley,  and  othcn, 
have,  however,  successfully  combated  the  positions 
of  Darwin,  particulariy  his  theory  which  rafers  in- 
stinct to  sensation.  In  1801  our  author  came  forward 
with  another  philosophical  disquisition,  entitled 
Phytdogia^  or  di  Phibiophf  of  Agriadtttre  and  Otur* 
daung.  He  also  wrote  a  short  treatise  on  Female 
Educatioo,  intended  for  the  instruction  and  assist- 
ance of  part  of  his  own  £unily.  This  was  Darwin's 
last  publication.  He  had  always  been  a  remarkably 
temperate  man.  Indeed  he  totally  abstained  from 
an  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  in  his 
Botanic  Crarden  he  compares  their  efibcts  to  that 
of  the  Promethean  fire.  He  was,  however,  subject 
to  infiamm&tion  as  well  as  gout,  and  a  sudden  attack 
carried  him  off  in  his  seventy-first  year,  on  the  18th 
of  April  1802.  Shortly  after  his  death  was  pub- 
lished a  poem,  T^  TempU  of  Naiure^  which  he  had 
ready  for  the  press,  the  preface  to  the  work  being 
dated  only  three  months  before  his  death.  The 
Temple  of  Nature  aimed,  like  the  Botanic  Garden, 
to  amuse  by  bringing  distinctly  to  the  imagination 
the  beautiful  and  sublime  images  of  the  operations 
of  nature.  It  is  more  metaphysical  than  its  prede- 
cessor, and  more  inverted  in  style  and  diction. 

The  poetical  reputation  of  Darwin  was  as  bright 
and  transient  as  the  plants  and  flowers  which  formed 
the  sulject  of  his  verse.  Cowper  praised  his  song 
for  its  rich  embellishments,  and  said  it  was  as 
'  strong*  as  it  was  *  learned  and  sweet'  '  There  is  a 
fashion  in  poetry*  observes  Sir  Walter  Scott, '  which, 
without  increasing  or  diminishing  the  real  value  of 
the  materials  moulded  upon  it,  does  wonders  in 
facilitating  its  currency  while  it  has  novelty,  and  is 
often  found  to  impede  its  reception  when  the  mode 
has  passed  away.'  This  has  been  the  fate  of  Darwin. 
Besides  his  coterie  at  Lichfield,  the  poet  of  Flora  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  poeticid  taste  of  his  own 
day.  He  may  be  traced  in  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope' 
of  Campbell,  and  in  other  young  poets  of  that  time. 
The  attempt  to  unite  science  wiu  th&  inspirations 
of  the  Muse,  was  in  itself  an  attractive  novelty,  and 
he  supported  it  with  various  and  high  powers.  His 
command  of  foncy,  of  poetical  language,  dazzling 
metaphors,  and  sonorous  versification,  was  well 
seconded  l^  his  curious  and  multifarious  knowledge. 


The  ei^t  of  the  whole,  however,  was  artificial,  and 
destitute  of  any  strong  or  oontinuous  interest  The 
Koaicrurian  machinery  of  Pope  was  united  to  the 
delineation  of  human  passions  and  pursuits,  and 
became  the  auxiliary  of  wit  and  satire ;  but  who  can 

rpathise  with  the  loves  and  metamorphoses  of 
plants?  Darwin  had  no  sentiment  or  pathos, 
except  in  very  brief  episodical  passages,  and  even 
his  eloquent  and  splendid  versification,  for  want  of 
variety  of  cadence,  beoomes  monotonous  and  fatigu- 
ing. There  is  no  repose,  no  cessation  from  the  glare 
of  his  bold  imsges,  his  compound  epithets,  and  Ugh- 
toned  melody.  He  had  attained  to  rare  perfection 
in  the  mechanism  of  poetry,  but  wanted  those  im- 
pulses of  soul  and  sense,  and  that  guiding  taste  which 
were  re<iuired  to  give  it  vitality,  and  direct  it  to  Its 
true  objects. 

[^InvooaUon  to  the  Qoddaa  of  Botany,'] 

[From  *  The  Botaaio  Oarden.*] 

'  Stay  your  rude  steps !  whose  throbbing  breasts  infold 
The  legion-fiends  oi  glorv  and  of  gold ! 
Stay,  whose  false  lips  seductive  simpers  part, 
While  cunning  nestles  in  the  hariot  heak! 
For  you  no  dryads  dress  the  roseate  bower, 
For  you  no  njmphs  their  sparkling  vases  pour; 
Uninarked  by  you,  light  graces  swim  the  green. 
And  hovering  Clupids  aim  their  shafis  unseen. 

But  thou  whose  mind  the  well-attempered  ray 
Of  taste  and  virtue  liffhts  with  purer  day ; 
Whose  finer  sense  with  soft  vibmtion  owns 
With  sweet  responsive  sympathy  of  tones ; 
So  the  fiur  fiower  expands  its  lucid  form 
To  meet  the  sun,  and  shuts  it  to  the  storm ; 
For  thee  my  borders  nurse  the  fragrant  wreath. 
My  fountains  murmur,  and  my  aephyn  breathe ; 
Slow  slides  the  painted  snail,  the  gilded  fly 
Smooths  his  fine  down,  to  charm  thy  curious  eye; 
On  twinkling  fins  my  pearly  pinions  play, 
Or  win  with  sinuous  train  their  trackless  way ; 
My  plumy  pairs  in  gay  embroidery  dressed. 
Form  wiw  mgenious  bill  the  pensile  nest, 
To  love's  sweet  notes  attune  the  listening  dell, 
And  echo  sounds  her  soft  symphonious  well. 

And  if  with  thee  some  hapless  maid  should  stray, 
Disastrous  love  companion  of  her  wav, 
Oh,  lead  her  timid  steps  to  yonder  glade, 
Whose  arching  elifik  depenmng  alders  shade ; 
Where,  as  meek  evening  wakes  her  temperate  breese. 
And  moonbeams  glitter  through  the  trembling 
The  rills  that  guigle  round  sludl  soothe  her  ear, 
The  weeping  rocks  shall  number  tear  for  tear; 
There,  as  si^  Philomel,  alike  forlorn. 
Sings  to  the  night  f^m  her  accustomed  thorn ; 
While  at  sweet  intervals  each  falling  note 
Sighs  in  the  gale  and  whispen  round  the  grot, 
The  sister  wo  shall  calm  her  aching  breast, 
And  softer  slumbers  steal  her  cares  to  rest. 

Winds  of  the  north  I  restrain  your  icy  gales, 
Nor  chill  the  bosom  of  these  happy  vales! 
Hence  in  dark  heaps,  ye  gathering  clouds,  revolve! 
Disperse,  ye  lightnings,  and  ye  mists  .dissolve  I 
Hitner,  emezgmg  from  yon  orient  skies, 
Botanic  goddess,  bend  thy  radiant  eyes ; 
O'er  these  soft  scenes  assume  thy  gentle  reign, 
Pomona,  Ceres,  Flora  in  thy  train ; 
O'er  the  still  dawn  thy  placid  smile  effuse. 
And  with  thy  silver  sandals  print  the  dews ; 
In  noon's  bnght  blaze  thy  vermeil  vest  unfold, 
And  wave  thy  emerald  banner  starred  with  gold.^ 
Thus  spoke  the  eenius  as  he  stept  along. 
And  bade  these  lawns  to  peace  and  truth  belong; 
Down  the  steep  slopes  he  led  with  modest  skill 
The  willing  pathway  and  the  truant  rill, 
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Stretched  o'er  the  marshy  yale  yon  willowy  mound, 
V^ere  shines  the  lake  amid  the  tufted  ground ; 
Raised  the  young  woodland,  smoothed  the  waxy  green. 
And  gave  to  beauty  all  the  quiet  scene. 
She  comes  !  the  goddess  I  throu^  the  whispering  air, 
Briffht  as  the  mom  descends  her  blushing  car ; 
Eadi  circling  wheel  a  wreath  of  flowers 'entwines. 
And,  gemmed  with  flowers,  the  silken  harness  shines ; 
The  ffolden  bits  with  floweiy  studs  are  decked. 
And  Knots  of  flowers  the  crimson  reins  connect. 
And  now  on  earth  the  silver  axle  rings. 
And  the  shell  sinks  upon  its  slender  springs ; 
Light  from  her  airy  seat  the  goddess  bounds. 
And  steps  celestial  press  the  pansied  grounds. 
Fair  Spring  advancing  calls  her  feathered  quire, 
And  tunes  to  softer  notes  her  laughing  lyre ; 
Bids  her  gay  hours  on  purple  pinions  move. 
And  arms  her  zephyrs  with  the  shafts  of  love. 

[Destruction  of  Smnachmb^s  Army  by  a  Pestilential 

fTifid.] 

[From  the  *  Economy  of  Vegetation.*] 

From  Ashur*8  vales  when  proud  Sennacherib  trod. 
Poured  his  swoln  heart,  defied  the  living  Qod, 
Urged  with  incessant  shouts  his  glittering  powers. 
And  Judah  shook  through  all  her  massy  towers ; 
Round  her  sad  altars  press  the  prostrate  crowd. 
Hosts  beat  their  breasts,  and  suppliant  chieftains 

bowed; 
Loud  shrieks  of  matrons  thrilled  the  troubled  air. 
And  trembling  virgins  rent  their  scattered  hair ; 
High  in  the  midst  the  kneeling  king  adored. 
Spread  the  blaspheming  scroll  before  the  Lord, 
Raised  his  pale  hands,  and  breathed  his  pausing  sighs, 
And  fixed  on  heaven  his  dim  imploring  eyes. 
'  Oh !  mighty  God,  amidst  thy  seraph  throng 
Who  sit*8t  sublime,  the  judge  of  right  and  wrong ; 
Thine  the  wide  earth,  bright  sun,  and  starry  zone. 
That  twinkling  journey  round  thy  golden  throne ; 
Thine  is  the  crystal  source  of  life  and  light. 
And  thine  the  realms  of  death's  eternal  night. 
Oh  I  bend  thine  ear,  thy  gracious  eye  incline, 
Lo  !  Ashur's  king  blasphemes  thy  holy  shrine. 
Insults  our  offerings,  and  derides  our  vows. 
Oh !  strike  the  diiMlem  from  his  impious  brows. 
Tear  from  his  murderous  hand  the  oloody  rod. 
And  teach  the  trembling  nations  '  Thou  art  Ood !' 
Sylphs !  in  what  dread  array  with  pennons  broad, 
(hiward  ye  floated  o'er  the  ethereal  road ; 
Called  each  dank  steam  the  reeking  marah  exhales, 
Contagious  vapours  and  volcanic  gales  ; 
Gave  the  soft  south  with  poisonous  breath  to  blow. 
And  rolled  the  dreadful  whirlwind  on  the  foe ! 
Hark !  o'er  the  camp  the  venomed  tempest  sings, 
Man  falls  on  man,  on  buckler  buckler  rings ; 
Groan  answers  groan,  to  anguish  anguish  yields. 
And  death's  loud  accents  shake  the  tented  fields ! 
High  rears  the  fiend  his  ^nning  jaws,  and  wide 
Spans  the  pale  nations  with  colossal  stride. 
Waves  his  broad  falchion  with  uplifted  hand. 
And  his  vast  shadow  darkens  all  the  land. 

[The  Belgian  Lwers  and  the  Plagiic] 

[From  the  same.] 

[When  the  plague  raged  hi  Holland  in  1636,  a  young  girl  was 
Boized  with  it,  and  was  removed  to  a  garden,  where  her  lover, 
who  was  hctrothed  to  her,  attended  her  as  a  nurse.  lie  re- 
mained uninfected,  and  she  recovered,  and  was  married  to 
htan.] 

Thus  when  the  plague,  upborne  on  Belgian  air. 
Looked  through  the  mist,  and  shook  his  clotted  hair, 
O'er  shrinking  nations  steered  malignant  clouds, 
And  rained  destruction  on  the  gaping  crowds ;  | 


The  beauteous  JEgle  felt  the  envenomed  dart. 
Slow  rolled  her  eye  and  feebly  throbbed  her  heart; 
Each  fervid  si^  seemed  shorter  than  the  lait. 
And  starting  friendship  shunned  her  as  she  pawed. 
With  weak  unsteady  step  the  fainting  maid 
Seeks  the  cold  warden's  solitary  shade. 
Sinks  on  the  pillowy  moss  her  drooping  head. 
And  prints  with  lifeless  limbs  her  leafy  bed. 
On  wings  of  love  her  plighted  swain  pursues. 
Shades  her  from  winds  and  shelters  her  from  dewi, 
Extends  on  tapering  poles  the  canvass  roof. 
Spreads  o'er  the  straw-wove  mat  the  flaxen  woof; 
Sweet  buds  and  blossoms  on  her  bolster  strows. 
And  binds  his  kerchief  round  her  aching  brows; 
Soothes  with  soft  kiss,  with  tender  accents  charms, 
And  daspe  the  bright  infection  in  his  arms. 
With  pale  and  languid  smiles  the  grateful  fair 
Applauds  his  virtues  and  rewards  his  care ; 
Mourns  with  wet  cheek  her  fair  companions  fled, 
On  timorous  step,  or  numbered  with  the  dead ; 
Calls  to  her  bosom  all  its  scattered  rays. 
And  pours  on  Thyrsis  the  collected  blaze ; 
Braves  the  chill  night,  caressing  and  caressed. 
And  folds  her  hero-lover  to  her  breast. 
Less  bold,  Leander,  at  the  dusky  hour. 
Eyed,  as  he  swam,  the  far  love-lighted  towu ; 
Breasted  with  struggling  arms  the  tossing  wave, 
And  sunk  benighted  in  the  watery  grave. 
Less  bold,  Tobias  claimed  the  nuptial  bed. 
Where  seven  fond  lovers  by  a  fiend  had  bled  ; 
And  drove,  instructed  by  his  angel  guide. 
The  enamoured  demon  from  the  fatal  bride. 
Sylphs !  while  your  winnowing  pinions  fanned  theau^ 
And  shed  gay  visions  o'er  the  steeping  pair. 
Love  round  their  couch  efl'used  his  rosy  breath, 
And  with  his  keener  arrows  conquered  death. 

[Death  of  Elisa  at  the  BaUU  of  Minda^'\ 

[From  the  *  Loves  of  the  Flaata.*] 

So  stood  Eliza  on  the  wood-crowned  height. 
O'er  Minden's  plain,  spectatress  of  the  fight. 
Sought  with  bold  eye  amid  the  bloody  t^e 
Her  dearer  self,  the  partner  of  her  life ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  rushing  host  pursued. 
And  viewed  his  banner,  or  believed  she  viewed. 
Pleased  with  the  distant  roar,  with  quicker  tread 
Fast  by  his  hand  one  lisping  boy  she  led ; 
And  one  fair  girl  amid  the  loud  alarm 
Slept  on  her  kerchief,  cradled  by  her  arm ; 
While  round  her  brows  bright  beams  of  Honour  dsii|  | 
And  Love's  warm  eddies  circle  round  her  heart. 
Near  and  more  near  the  intrepid  beauty  pressed,        i 
Saw  through  the  driving  smoke  his  riMining  crest; 
Saw  on  his  helm,  her  virgin  hands  inwove. 
Bright  stars  of  gold,  and  mystic  knots  of  lore ; 
Heard  the  exulting  shout,  '  They  run !  they  run  f 

*  Great  God !'  she  cried,  'He's  safe !  the  battle's  wonf 
A  ball  now  hisses  through  the  airy  tides, 

(Some  fuiy  winged  it,  and  some  demon  guides!) 
Parts  the  nne  locks  her  graceful  head  that  ded^ 
Wounds  her  fair  ear,  and  sinks  into  her  neck; 
The  red  stream,  issuing  from  her  azure  veins, 
Dyes  her  white  veil,  her  ivory  bosom  stains. 

*  Ah  me !'  she  cried,  and  sinking  on  the  ground, 
Kissed  her  dear  babes,  regardless  of  the  wound ; 
'  Oh,  cease  not  yet  to  beat,  thou  vital  urn ! 
Wait,  gushing  life,  oh  wait  my  love's  return !' 
Hoarse  barks  the  wolf,  the  vulture  screams  firam  fitf  1 
The  angel  pity  shuns  the  walks  of  war ! 
'  Oh  spare,  ye  war-hounds,  spare  their  tender  age ; 
On  me,  on  me,'  she  cried,  '  exhaust  your  rage  Y 
Then  with  weak  arms  her  weeping  babes  careaNd, 
And,  sighing,  hid  them  in  her  bl^)d-staln6d  vest. 

From  tent  to  tent  the  impatient  warrior  fliei^ 
Fear  in  his  heart  and  frenzy  in  hia  eyei ; 
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i*9  BMna  along  the  ouBp  ha  ciUi, 
*  Elia'  cckoM  through  the  manu  walU ; 
Qukk  thnoi^  the  mimraxuig  gloom  his  footrtepo 


O'er  groaniiig  hem,  the  djiiif  and  the  dead, 
VMilt  o'er  tm  plain,  and  in  tne  tangled  wood, 
Lo!  dead  Eliia  weltering  in  her  blood  I 
Soon  hean  his  listening  son  the  welcome  sounds, 
With  open  anns  and  sparkling  eye  he  bounds : 
'Sunk  low,'  he  cries,  and  gires  his  little  hand, 
*  £u»  sleeps  upon  the  dew-oold  sand  f 
Poor  weeping  babe  with  bloody  fingers  pressed. 
And  triea  with  pouting  lips  her  milkless  breast ; 
'  Alas !  we  both  with  cold  and  hunger  quake— 
IVhy  do  70a  weep  f — Mintna.  will  soon  awake.* 
'  She'll  inkfb  no  more  1'  the  hapless  mourner  cried. 
Upturned  his  sjes,  and  da^ed  his  hands,  and 

sighed; 
Stiefeelied  on  the  ground,  a  while  entnnoed  he  lay. 
And  piMSsd  wann  kisses  on  the  lifeless  clay ; 
And  then  upmung  with  wild  oonTulsiye  stait. 
And  aU  the  iiither  kindled  in  his  heart ; 
'Oh  heavensl  he  cried,  'my  first  rash  tow  foigiTe; 
These  bind  to  earth,  for  these  I  pray  to  Uto  I' 
Round  his  chill  babes  he  wrap]^  his  crimson  vest, 
And  clasped  them  sobbing  to  ms  aching  breast.* 


[Fram  the  *  LoTW  of  the  Flsnts.*] 

And  now,  philanthropy!  thy  isrs  dirine 

Dart  muid  the  globe  fiom  Zembla  to  the  line ; 

O'er  eadi  daik  prison  plays  the  cheering  li^t» 

Like  northern  lustres  o'er  the  Tault  of  mght. 

Prom  realm  to  realm,  with  cross  or  crescent  crowned, 

Whera^er  mankind  and  misery  are  found. 

O'er  boninff  sands,  deep  wayes,  or  wilds  of  snow, 

Thy  Howard  jouinering  seeks  the  house  of  wo. 

Down  many  a  windmg  step  to  dungeons  dank. 

Where  anguish  wails  aloud,  and  fetters  clank ; 

To  caves  bestrewed  with  many  a  mouldering  bone^ 

And  odls  whotn  echoes  only  learn  to  groan ; 

Where  no  kind  bars  a  whispering  friend  disclose, 

No  sunbeam  enters,  and  no  sephyr  blows, 

He  treads,  unemulous  of  fame  or  wealth, 

Pkolnse  of  toil,  and  prodigal  of  health. 

With  soft  assuaslTe  eloquence  expands 

Powci's  rigid  heart,  and  opes  his  clenchiog  hands ; 

Leads  stem-eyed  Justice  to  the  dark  domains, 

If  not  to  serer,  to  relax  the  chains ; 

Or  guides  awi^ened  mocy  through  the  gloom. 

And  shows  the  prison,  sister  to  the  tomb  1 

Gives  to  her  babes  the  self-deyoted  wife. 

To  her  fond  husband  liberty  and  life  1 

The  ^irits  of  the  good,  who  bend  from  high 

Wide  o'er  these  earthly  scenes  their  partial  eye, 

When  fini  azrajred  in  Virtue's  purest  robe. 

They  eaw  her  Howard  tiayersing  the  globe ; 

Saw  round  his  brows  her  sun-like  gloiy  blase 

Is  «<m7  dicle.  of  unwearied  T^ri;  ' 

Mistook  a  mortal  for  an  angel  guest. 

And  asked  iriiat  seraph  foot  the  earth  impressed. 

Onward  he  mores !  Disease  and  Death  retire. 

And  murmuring  demons  hate  him  and  admire  I 

*  ThoM  who  have  the  opportanity  may  oompare  this  death 
•0000  (nmcA  to  the  adrantege  of  the  llrlng  aathor)  with  that 
of  Gertmdeof  Wyoming,  whioh  may  have  been  niggMted,  Teiy 
vnnBtdy  and  qnito  wiconsplomly,  by  Darwin*!  EUs^  Star 
Wiltar  Soott  exodefai  pataiUng  betUe-plMes,  a»  ovenMn  hf 
•ooM  iateiwtcd  ^eetator.  EU»  at  Mindnn  it  droanutanood 
10  neuly  like  Clam  at  Flodden,  that  the  mighty  Miaatrel  of 
the  North  may  poMiUy  have  cangfat  the  idea  of  the  hitter  tram. 
the  Uofafidd  Botanlet ;  but  oh,  how  hsa  he  trinmphed  !— 
Umlgomerjf's  UctHrei  an  Pectrp. 


[Prom  the  esme.] 


Bom  in  yon  blaae  of  orient  sky. 
Sweet  May  t  thy  radiant  form  unfold  ; 

Unclose  thy  blue  yoluptuous  eye. 
And  waye  thy  shadowy  locks  of  gold. 

For  thee  the  fragrant  zephyrs  blow. 
For  thee  descends  the  sunny  shower ; 

The  rills  in  softer  murmurs  flow. 
And  brighter  blossoms  gem  the  bower. 

Light  graces  decked  in  floweiy  wreaths 
And  tiptoe  joys  their  hands  combine ; 

And  Loye  his  sweet  contagion  breathes. 
And,  laughing,  dances  round  thy  shnne. 

Warm  with  new  life,  the  glittering  throng 
On  quiyering  fin  and  nutling  wug. 

Delighted  join  their  yotiye  song. 
And  hau  thee  Goddess  of  the  Spring  I 

CPtamthessma] 

I. 

Sweet  Echol  sleeps  thy  yocal  sh^. 
Where  this  high  arch  o'erhangs  the  dell ; 
While  Tweed,  with  sun-reflecting  streams, 
Chequers  Uiy  rocks  with  dancing  beams  f 

II. 

Here  may  no  clamours  harsh  intrude. 
No  brawling  hound  or  clarion  rude ; 
Here  no  feU  beast  of  midnight  prowl. 
And  teach  thy  tortured  dim  to  howL 

III. 

Be  thine  to  pour  these  yales  along 
Some  artless  shepherd's  eyening  son^ ; 
While  night's  sweet  bird  from  yon  high  spray 
Besponsiye  listens  to  his  lay. 

rr. 

And  if,  like  me,  some  loye-lom  maid 
&ould  sinff  her  sorrows  to  thy  shade. 
Oh  I  sooth  ner  breast,  ye  rocks  around. 
With  softest  sympathy  of  sound. 


MBB  CKABLOTTB  SMITH. 

This  lady  (whose  admirable  prose  fictions  wiU 
afterwards  be  notioed)  was  the  daughter  of  Hr 
Turner  of  Stoke  House,  in  Surrey,  and  was  bom  on 
the  4th  of  May  1749.  She  was  remarkable  for  pre- 
cocity of  talents,  and  for  a  liydy  playful  humour 
that  showed  itself  in  conyersatioii,  and  in  oomposi- 
tions  both  in  prose  and  yerse.  Being  eariy  depriyed 
of  her  mother,  she  was  carelessly  though  expensiyely 
educated,  and  introduced  into  society  at  a  yery  early 
age.  Her  lather  haying  decided  on  a  second  mar- 
riage, the  firiends  of  the  young  and  admired  poetess 
endeayoured  to  establish  her  in  life,  and  she  was 
induced  to  accept  the  hand  of  Mr  Smith,  the  son 
and  partner  (^  a  rich  West  India  merchant  The 
husband  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  his  wife 
fifteen !  This  rash  union  was  productiye  of  mutual 
discontent  and  misery.  Mr  Smith  was  careless  and 
extrayagant,  business  was  neglected,  and  his  &ther 
dying,  left  a  will  so  complicated  and  yolnminons 
that  no  two  lawyers  understood  it  in  the  same  sense. 
Lawsuits  and*  embarrassments  were  therefore  tho 

Srtion  of  this  ill-starred  pair  for  all  their  after-tiyes. 
rSmithwas  ultimatsly  foioed  to  sell  the  greiter 
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Should  ihe  lone  wiikd«Nr»  Minting  on  Ua  waj. 

Rest  for  a  moment  of  the  foltiy  hoarii 
ADd,  thooi^  hii  path  thioogh  tiions  and  loaghnefi 

Pluck  the  wild  roM  or  woodbine*!  sadding  flowen  $ 
Wearing  gaj  wreaths  beneath  some  weltering  tree. 

The  ienee  of  mrow  he  a  while  may  loie ; 
So  hare  I  lought  thy  flowers,  fiur  Poesy ! 

So  charmed  my  way  with  friendship  and  the  Muse. 
Bat  darker  now  grows  life's  unhappy  day, 

Dark  with  new  clouds  of  eril  yet  to  come ; 
Her  pendl  sickening  Fancy  throws  away. 

And  weary  Hope  reclines  upon  the  tomb, 
And  points  my  wishes  to  that  tranquil  shore. 
Where  the  pale  spectre  Care  pursues  no  more ! 

IRecotketUm  ufEngfitk  Semery.'\ 

CPrem  <  Besdiy  Heed/  a  Poem.] 

Haunts  of  my  youth  I 
Scenes  of  fond  day-dreams,  I  behold  ye  yet  1 
Where  'twas  so  pleasant  by  thy  northern  slopes, 
To  climb  the  winding  sheep-path,  aided  oft 
By  scattered  thorns,  whose  spiny  branches  bore 
Small  woolly  tufts,  spoils  of  the  Tagrant  lamb, 
There  seeking  shelter  from  the  noon-day  sua : 
And  pleasant,  seated  on  the  short  soft  tuzf, 
To  look  beneath  upon  the  hollow  way. 
While  heayily  upward  moved  the  labouring  wain, 
And  stalking  slowly  by,  the  sturdy  hind. 
To  esse  his  panting  tMxn,  stopped  with  a  stone 
The  grating  wheeL 

Advancing  higher  still, 
Thenrospeet  widens,  and  the  yillage  church 
But  liUle  o'er  the  lowly  roofii  around 
ReacB  ita  gray  belfry  and  its  simple  yane ; 
Those  loimr  roofs  of  thatch  are  half  concMtled 
By  the  rude  arms  of  trees,  lovely  in  spring ; 
When  on  eadi  bough  the  rosy  tmctuied  bloom 
Sits  thick,  and  promises  autumnal  plenty. 
For  even  those  orchards  round  the  Korman  £ums, 
Which,  as  their  owners  marked  the  promised  fruity 
Console  them,  for  the  yineyaids  of  the  south 
Sttzpass  not  these. 

Whsfe  woods  of  ash  and  beech. 
And  partial  copses  fringe  the  green  hill  foot. 
The  upland  shqiherd  rears  his  modest  home ; 
There  wandera  by  a  little  nameless  stream 
That  from  the  hill  wells  forth,  bright  now,  and 

clear, 
Or  after  rain  with  chalky  mixture  gray, 
But  still  refreshing  in  its  shallow  course 
The  cottige  garden ;  most  for  use  designed. 
Yet  not  vt  beauty  destitute.    The  vine 
Mantles  the  littb  casement ;  yet  the  brier 
Drops  fragrant  dew  among  the  July  flowers ; 
Ana  pansies  rayed,  and  freaked,  and  mottled  pinks, 
Grow  among  balm  and  rosemary  and  rue ; 
There  honeysuckles  flaunt,  and  roses  blow 
Almost  uncultured ;  some  with  dark  green  leaves 
Contrart  their  flowers  of  pure  unsullied  white ; 
Others  like  velvet  robes  ra  r^gal  state 
Of  richest  crimson ;  while,  in  thorny  moss 
Enshrined  and  cradled,  the  most  lovely  wear 
The  hues  of  youthful  beauts  glowing  cheek. 
With  fond  regret  I  recollect  e'en  now 
In  spring  and  summer,  what  delixht  I  felt 
Among  Uiese  cottage  gardens,  and  how  much 
Sndi  artleas  nosegays,  knotted  nith  a  rush 
By  villace  housewife  or  her  ruddy  maid, 
Vrere  wueome  to  me ;  soon  and  simply  pleased. 
An  eariy  worshipper  at  nature's  shrine, 
I  loved  her  rudest  scenes--^iramnB,  and  heaths. 
And  yellow  commons,  and  Ureh-slmded  hollows, 
And  hedgerows  bordering  unfrequented  lanes, 
Bowered  with  wild  roses  and  the  clasping  woodbine. 


Mna  SireAinfA  Blaxibb  (1747-1794),  a  Comber- 
land  lady,  was  distinguished  for  the  ezoeUenoe  of 
her  Scottish  poetry,  which  has  all  the  idiomatic  ease 
and  grace  of  a  native  minstrel  Hiss  Blamire  was 
bom  of  a  respeotable  flmiily  in  Cumberland,  at  Car- 
dew  HaU,  near  Carlisle,  where  she  resided  till  her 
twentieth  year,  beloved  by  a  dide  of  friends  and 
acquaintances,  with  whom  she  associated  in  what 
were  called  merry  neett,  or  mer^  eyening  parties,  in 
her  native  district  Her  sister  beooming  die  wife  of 
Colonel  Graham  of  Ducbray,  Perthshire,  Susanna 
accompanied  the  pair  to  Scotland,  where  she  re- 
mained some  years,  and  imbibed  that  taste  fbr  Scot- 
tish melody  and  music  which  prompted  her  beautifiil 
lyrics.  The  Nabob,  The  Siller  Crtmn,  &a  She  also 
wrote  some  pieces  in  the  Cumbrian  dialect,  and  a 
descriptiye  poem  of  some  length,  entitled  StockU- 
wath,  or  the  Cumbrian  Village,  Hiss  Blamire  died 
unmarried  at  Carlisle,  in  her  forty-seventh  year, 
and  her  name  had  almost  fiided  from  remembrance, 
when,  in  1842,  her  poetical  works  were  collected  and 
published  In  one  yolume,  with  a  pzefhoe,  memoir, 
and  notes  by  Patrick  Maxwell 

The  Nabob. 

When  silent  time,  wl*  lightly  foot, 

Had  trod  on  thirty  years, 
I  sought  again  my  native  land 

Wi'  mony  hopes  and  feais. 
Wha  kens  fin  the  dear  friends  I  left 

May  still  oontinue  minet 
Or  gin  I  e'er  again  shall  taste 

&e  joys  I  left  langsynet 

As  I  drew  near  my  ancient  pile. 

My  heart  beat  a'  the  way ; 
Ilk  place  I  passed  seemed  yet  to  speak 

O'  some  dear  former  day ; 
Those  days  that  followed  me  afiur. 

Those  nappy  days  o'  mine, 
Whilk  made  me  think  the  present  jeya , 

A'  naething  to  langsyne  I 

The  ivied  tower  now  met  my  eye, 

Where  minstrels  used  to  blaw ; 
Nae  friend  stepped  forth  wi'  open  hand, 

Nae  weel-kenned  free  I  saw ; 
Till  Donald  tottered  to  the  door, 

Wham  I  left  in  his  prime, 
And  grat  to  see  the  lad  return 

He  bore  about  langsyne. 

I  ran  to  ilka  dear  friend's  room. 

As  if  to  find  them  thers, 
I  knew  where  ilk  ane  used  to  sit. 

And  hang  o'er  mony  a  chair ; 
Till  soft  remembnnoe  threw  a  veil 

Across  these  een  o'  mine, 
I  closed  the  door,  and  sobbed  aloud, 

To  think  on  auld  lang^e  I 

Some  pensy  ohiels,  a  new  sprung  nuso^ 

Wad  next  their  welcome  ^y, 
Wha  shuddered  at  my  Gothic  wa's. 

And  wished  my  groves  away. 
'  Cut,  cut,'  they  cried, '  those  aged  elms, 

Iiay  low  yon  mOurnfu'  pine.' 
Na  I  nal  our  fitthers'  names  grow  there^ 

Memorials  o'  langsyne. 

To  wean  me  frae  these  waefu*  thoo^ts. 

They  took  me  to  the  town ; 
But  sair  on  ilka  weel-kenned  fhoe 

I  missed  the  youthfu'  bloom. 
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TILL  THB  PBSURT 


At  balls  thej  pointed  to  a  nymph 

Wham  a'  declared  diTine ; 
Bat  Kire  her  mothei^s  bloBhing  cheeki 

Were  fiurer  fiur  langsyne! 

In  Tain  I  sought  in  music's  sound 

To  &id  that  macic  art, 
Which  oft  in  Scotland's  ancient  lays 

Has  thrilled  through  a'  mv  heart. 
The  sang  had  mony  an  artfir  turn  ; 

My  ear  confessed  'twas  fine  ; 
But  missed  the  simple  melody 

I  listened  to  langsyne. 

Ye  sons  to  comrades  o'  my  youth, 

Foigie  an  auld  man's  spleen, 
Wha  ^idst  your  gayest  scenes  still  moums 

The  days  he  ance  has  seen. 
When  time  has  passed  and  seasons  fled, 

Tour  hearts  will  feel  like  mine ; 
And  aye  the  sang  will  maist  delight 

That  minds  ye  o'  langsyne  I 

^     WhaJt  AiU  thii  lltaH  o'  Miw  \ 

[*  Thli  song  aeems  to  haro  boea  a  favourite  with  the  aathor- 
en,  for  I  have  met  with  it  in  Tarious  forms  among  her  xmpen; 
and  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it  has  been  well  repaid  by  the 
popularity  it  has  aU  along  enjoyed.'— ifoxwetf**  Memoir  </ 
IfitfBfanMre.] 

What  ails  this  heart  o'  mine  ! 

What  ails  this  watery  ee  ! 
What  gars  me  a'  turn  pale  as  death 

When  I  take  leaTe  o'  thee  ! 
When  thou  art  far  awa', 

Thoult  dearer  grow  to  me  ; 
But  change  o'  place  and  change  o''folk 

May  gar  thy  fancy  jee. 

When  I  sae  out  at  e'en, 

Or  wa&  at  morninff  air, 
Ilk  rustling  bush  will  seem  to  say 

I  used  to  meet  thee  there. 
Then  I'll  sit  down  and  cry. 

And  li?e  aneath  the  tree, 
^d  when  a  leaf  fa's  i'  my  lap, 

I'll  ca't  a  word  frae  thee. 

I'll  hie  me  to  the  bower 

That  thou  wi'  roses  tied. 
And  where  wi'  mony  a  blushing  bud 

I  strove  myself  to  hide. 
111  doat  on  ilka  spot 

Where  I  ha'e  been  wi'  thee  ; 
And  ca'  to  mind  some  kindly  word 

By  ilka  bum  and  tree. 

As  an  example  of  the  Cumberland  dialect — 

Atdd  JU>bin  Forbes* 

And  auld  Robin  Forbes  hes  gien  tem  a  dance, 

I  pat  on  my  speckets  to  see  them  aw  pnince  ; 

I  thout  o'  the  days  when  I  was  but  fifleen. 

And  skipp'd  wi'  the  best  upon  Forb^'s  green. 

Of  aw  thmgs  that  is  I  think  thout  is  meast  queer. 

It  brings  t&t  that's  by-past  and  sets  it  down  here ; 

I  see  Willy  as  plain  as  I  dui  this  bit  leaco. 

When  he  tuik  his  cwoat  lappet  and  deeghted  his  feace. 

The  lasses  aw  wondered  what  Willy  cud  see 

In  yen  that  was  dark  and  hard  featured  leyke  me ; 

And  they  wondered  ay  mair  when  they  talked  o'  my 

wit. 
And  slily  telt  Willy  that  cudn't  be  it. 
But  Willy  he  laughed,  and  he  meade  me  his  weyfe. 
And  whea  was  mair  happy  thro'  aw  his  lang  leyfe  I 
It's  e'en  my  great  comfort,  now  Willy  is  geane. 
That  he  offen  said-^nea  pleaoe  was  leyke  his  awn 

heamo  I 


I  mind  when  I  carried  my  wark  to  yon  steyle. 
Where  Willy  was  deyken,  the  time  to  beguile. 
He  wad  fling  me  a  daisy  to  put  i'  my  lireMt, 
And  I  hammered  my  noddle  to  mek  out  a  jetl. 
Bat  marj  or  grave,  Willy  often  wad  tell 
There  was  nin  o'  the  leave  that  was  leyke  my  awn  sel>  ; 
And  he  spak  what  he  thout,  for  I'd  hardly  a  plack 
When  we  married,  and  nobbet  ae  gown  to  my  back. 

When  the  clock  had  struck  eight  I  expected  hiin 

heame. 
And  wheyles  went  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Dumleane ; 
Of  aw  hours  it  telt,  eight  was  dearest  to  me. 
But  now  when  it  streykes  there's  a  tear  i'  my  ee. 
0  Willy  I  dear  Willy !  it  never  can  be 
That  age,  time,  or  death,  can  divide  thee  and  me ! 
For  that  spot  on  earth  that's  aye  dearest  to  me, 
Is  the  turf  that  has  covered  my  Willie  firae  me. 

MRS  BARBADLD. 

Anka  Letitia  Barbauld,  the  daughter  of  Dr 
John  Aikin,  was  bom  at  Eibworth  liarcoort,  in 
Leicestershire,  in  1743.  Her  father  at  this  time 
kept  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  boys,  and  Anna 
receiyed  the  same  instruction,  being  early  initiated 
into  a  knowledge  of  classical  literature.  In  1758 
Dr  Aikin  undertaking  the  oflSce  of  dassieal  tutor 
in  a  dissenting  amdemy  at  Warrington,  his  daughter 
accompanied  him,  and  resided  there  fifteen  yean. 
In  1773  she  published  a  Tolume  of  misceUaneoas 
poems,  of  which  four  editions  were  called  for  in  one 
year,  and  also  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose^  some 
of  which  were  written  by  her  brother.  In  May  1774 
she  was  married  to  the  Rcy.  Rochenount  Barbaold, 
a  French  Protestant,  who  was  minister  of  a  dissent- 
ing congregation  at  Palgraye,  near  Diss,  and  who 
hid  just  opened  a  boarding-school  at  the  oeighbonr- 
ing  yillage  of  Palgraye,  in  Suffolk.  The  poetess  par- 
ticipated with  her  husband  in  the  task  of  instmction, 
and  to  her  talents  and  exertions  the  seminary  wss 
mainly  indebted  for  its  success.  In  1775  she  came 
forward  with  a  volume  of  devotional  pieces  compiled 
from  the  Psalms,  and  another  volume  of  Zfysmt  m 
Proae  for  children.  In  1 786,  after  a  tour  to  &e  c<m- 
tinent,  Mr  and  Mrs  Barbauld  established  themselyes 
at  Hampstead,  and  there  several  tracts  fvoceeded 
from  the  pen  of  our  authoress  on  the  topics  of  the 
day,  in  aU  which  she  espoused  the  principles  of  the 
Whigs.  She  also  assisted  her  father  in  preparing  a 
series  of  tales  for  children,  entitled  Evemmtfi  ai 
Home,  and  she  wrote  critical  essays  on  Akenside  and 
Collins,  prefixed  to  editions  of  their  works.  In  1802 
Mr  Barbauld  became  pastor  of  the  congregaticn 
(formerly  Dt  Price's)  at  Newington  Green,  alto  in 
the  vicinity  of  London ;  and  quitting  Hampstead, 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  village  of  i^ke 
Newington.  In  1803  Mrs  Barbauld  commled  a 
selection  of  essays  from  the  'Spectator,'  'Tatkr,' 
and  *  Guardian,'  to  wliich  she  prefixed  a  prdiminaiy 
essay ;  and  in  the  following  year  she  edited  the  cor- 
respondence of  Richardson,  and  wrote  an  interasting 
and  elegant  life  of  the  novelist  Uer  husband  died 
in  1808,  and  Mrs  Barbauld  has  recorded  her  feeling 
on  this  meUncholy  event  in  a  poetical  dirge  to  his 
memoir,  and  also  in  her  poem  of  Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Eleven.  Seeking  relief  in  literuy  oocupatioo, 
she  also  edited  a  collection  of  the  British  novdists, 
published  in  1810,  with  an  introductory  essay,  and 
biographical  and  critical  notices.  After  a  gradosl 
decay,  this  accomplished  and  excellent  woman  died 
on  the  9th  of  March  1825.  Some  of  the  Ityricsl 
pieces  of  Mrs  Barbauld  are  flowing  and  harmooions, 
aud  her  *Ode  to  Spring*  is  a  happy  imitatioo  of 
Collins.  She  wrote  alio  several  poema  in  blank 
verse,  characterised  by  a  serious  tendernew  and 
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deration  of  thongfat  '  Her  earliest  pieces,'  sajs 
her  nieoe,  Hn  Lucy  Aikin,  *a8  well  as  her  more 
recent  ones,  exhibit  in  their  imagery  and  allusions 
the  froits  of  extensiTe  and  varied  roding.  In  youth, 
the  power  of  her  imagination  was  oounterbslsnced 
hj  the  actiyity  of  he»  intellect,  which  exercised  itself 
in  rapid  but  not  unprofitable  excursions  orer  almost 
every  field  of  knowledge.  In  age,  when  this  activity 
abated,  imagination  appeared  to  exert  over  her  an 
undiminished  sway.'  Charles  James  Fox  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  admirer  of  Mrs  Barbauld's  songs, 
but  the^  are  by  no  means  the  best  of  her  composi- 
tions, behig  generally  artificial,  and  unimpassioned 
in  ^dr  character. 

Ode  to  Spring. 

Sweet  daughter  of  a  rough  and  stormy  sire, 
Hoar  Winter's  blooming  diild,  delightful  Spring  t 

Whose  unshorn  Idols  with  leaves 

And  swelling  buds  are  crowned ; 

From  the  green  islands  of  eternal  youth 

(Crowned  with  fresh  blooms  and  eyer^pringing  shade), 

Turn,  hither  turn  thy  step, 

0  thou,  whose  powerful  voice 

More  sweet  than  softest  touch  of  Doric  reed 
Ch*  Lydian  flute,  can  soothe  the  madding  winds, 

And  throu^  the  stormy  deep 

Breathe  thy  own  tender  calm. 

Thee,  best  beloved  I  the  virgin  train  await 
With  songs  and  festal  rites,  and  joy  to  rove 

Thy  blooming  wilds  among, 

And  vales  and  dewy  lawns, 

With  untired  feet ;  and  cull  thy  earliest  sweets 
To  weave  fresh  garlands  for  the  glowing  brow 

Of  him,  the  &Toured  youth 

That  prompts  their  whispered  sigh. 

Unlock  thy  copious  stores  ;  those  tender  showers 
That  drop  their  sweetness  on  the  infant  buds. 

And  silent  dews  that  swell 

The  milky  ear^s  green  stem. 

And  fttd  the  flowering  osier's  early  shoots ; 
And  call  those  winds,  which  through  the  whispering 
boughs 

With  warm  and  pleasant  breath 

Salute  the  blowing  flowers. 

Now  let  me  sit  beneath  the  whitening  thorn. 
And  mark  thy  spreading  tints  steal  o%r  the  dale ; 

And  watch  with  patient  eye 

Thy  fair  unfolding  charms. 

0  njmph,  approach !  while  yet  the  temperate  sun 
Wiu  bashful  forehead,  through  the  cool  moist  air 

Throws  his  younff  maiden  beams. 

And  with  chaste  kisses  woos 

The  earth's  fair  bosom ;  while  the  streaming  Tell 
Of  lucid  douds,  with  kind  and  frequent  shade. 

Protects  thy  modest  blooms 

From  his  severer  blaze. 

Sweet  is  thv  reign,  but  short :  the  red  dog-star 
Shall  scorch  thy  tresses,  and  the  mower's  scythe 

Thy  greens,  thy  flowerets  all. 

Remorseless  sliall  destroy. 

Reluctant  shall  I  bid  thee  then  £uewell; 
For  O I  not  all  that  Autumn's  lap  contams, 

Nor  Summer's  ruddiest  fruits. 

Can  aught  for  thee  atone, 

Fair  Sprinff  I  whose  simplest  promise  more  delights 
Than  all  their  largest  wealth,  and  through  the  heart 

Each  joy  and  new-bom  hope 

With  softest  influence  breathes. 


To  a  Ladjff  with  tome  Pcaadti  Ftowen, 

Flowers  to  the  £sir :  to  you  these  flowers  I  brings 
And  strire  to  greet  you  with  an  earlier  spring. 
Flowers  sweet,  and  gay,  and  delicate  like  you ; 
Emblems  of  innocence,  and  beautv  too. 
With  flowers  the  Graces  bind  their  yellow  hair, 
And  flowery  wreatiis  consenting  lorers  wear. 
Flowers,  tlie  sole  luxury  which  nature  knew. 
In  Eden's  pure  and  guiltless  garden  grew. 
To  loftier  forms  are  rougher  tasks  assigned  ; 
The  sheltering  oak  resists  the  stormy  wind. 
The  tougher  yew  repels  invading  foes. 
And  the  tall  pine  for  future  navies  grows : 
But  this  soft  family  to  cares  unknown. 
Were  bom  for  pleasure  and  delist  alone. 
Gay  without  toil,  and  lovely  without  art. 
They  spring  to  cheer  the  sense  and  glad  the  heart. 
Nor  blush,  my  fair,  to  own  you  copy  these ; 
Ybur  best,  your  sweetest  empire  is — to  please. 

ffynmto  Cowteni, 


Oflmnms  ssBS  dedit,  al  quto  ocgnovcrit  ntL-CIOMdlsa. 

O  thou,  the  nymph  with  placid  eye ! 
O  seldom  found,  ye^  ever  nigh  I 

Receive  my  temperate  vow : 
Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole 
Can  e'er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul. 

And  smooth  the  unsltered  brow. 

0  come,  in  simple  vest  arrayed, 
With  all  thy  sober  cheer  dirolayed. 

To  bless  my  longing  sight ; 
Thy  mien  composed,  thy  erea  pace^ 
Thy  meek  regwd,  thv  matron  grace, 

And  duite  subdued  delight. 

No  more  by  varying  passions  beat, 
O  gently  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 

To  find  thy  hermit  cell ; 
Where  in  some  pure  and  equal  sky, 
Beneath  thy  soft  indulgent  eve. 

The  modest  virtues  dwell. 

Simplicity  in  Attic  vest. 

And  Innocence  with  candid  breast, 

And  clear  undaunted  eye ; 
And  Hope,  who  points  to  distant  years. 
Fair  opening  t]m>ugh  this  vale  of  tears, 

A  vista  to  the  sky. 

There  Health,  through  whose  calm  bosom  glide 
The  temperate  joys  m  even-tide. 

That  rarely  ebb  or  flow ; 
And  Patience  there,  thy  sister  meek. 
Presents  her  mild  unvarying  cheek 

To  meet  the  offered  blow. 

Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage 
A  tyrant  master's  wanton  rage 

With  settled  smiles  to  wait : 
Inured  to  toil  and  bitter  bread. 
He  bowed  his  meek  submissive  head. 

And  kissed  thy  sainted  feet. 

But  thou,  oh  nymph  retired  and  coy! 
In  whs^  brown  hamlet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  thy  tender  tale ! 
The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground. 
Moss-rose  and  violet,  blossom  round. 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 

0  say  what  soft  propitious  hour 

1  best  may  choose  to  hail  thy  power, 

And  court  th^  gentle  sway  f 
When  autumn,  friendly  to  the  Muse, 
Shall  thy  own  modest  tints  difiuse. 

And  shed  thy  milder  day. 
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When  eye,  her  dewy  star  beneath. 
Thy  balmy  spirit  lores  to  breathe, 

And  ereiy  stonn  is  laid ; 
If  BQch  an  hour  was  e'er  thy  choice, 
Oft  let  me  hear  thy  soothing  roice 

Low  whispering  throuj^  the  shade. 

Woikuig  Day, 

The  Muses  are  turned  gossips ;  they  hare  lost 
The  buskined  step,  and  clear  high-sounding  phrase, 
Language  of  gods.    Come,  then,  domestic  Muse, 
In  slip-shod  measure  loosely  prattling  on, 
Of  farm  or  orchard,  pleasant  curds  and  cream. 
Or  droning  flies,  or  snoes  lost  in  the  mire 
By  little  whimpering  boy,  with  rueful  face — 
Come,  Muse,  and  sing  the  dreaded  washing  day. 

Ye  who  beneath  the  yoke  of  wedlock  bend. 
With  bowed  soul,  full  well  ye  ken  the  day 
Which  week,  smooth  sliding  after  week,  brings  on 
Too  soon ;  for  to  that  day  nor  peace  belongs. 
Nor  comfort ;  ere  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn, 
The  red-armed  washers  come  and  chase  repose. 

Nor  pleasant  smile,  nor  quaint  derice  of  mirth. 

Ere  yisitod  that  day ;  the  rery  cat. 

From  the  wet  kitchen  scared,  and  reeking  hearth. 

Visits  the  parlour,  an  unwonted  guest. 

The  silent  breakfast  meal  is  soon  despatched. 

Uninterrupted,  sare  by  anxious  looks 

Cast  at  the  louring  sky,  if  sky  should  lour. 

From  that  last  evil,  oh  preserre  us,  heavens  t 

For  should  the  skies  pour  down,  adieu  to  all 

Remains  of  quiet ;  then  expect  to  hear 

Of  sad  disasters — dirt  and  ffravel  stains 

Hard  to  efface,  and  loaded  lines  at  once 

Snapped  short,  and  linen  horse  by  dog  thrown  down, 

And  all  the  petty  miseries  of  life. 

Saints  have  been  calm  while  stretched  upon  the  rack, 

And  Montezuma  smiled  on  burning  coals ; 

But  never  yet  did  housewife  notable 

Greet  with  a  smile  a  lalny  washing  day. 

But  grant  the  welkin  fair,  require  not  thou 

Who  calPst  thyself,  perchance,  the  master  theroi 

Or  study  swept,  or  nicely  dusted  coat, 

Or  usual  'tendance ;  ask  not,  indiscrc^ 

Thy  stockings  mended,  though  the  yawning  rents 

Gape  wide  as  Erebus ;  nor  hope  to  find 

Some  snug  recess  impervious.    Should'st  thou  try 

The  'cudtomed  garden  walks,  thine  eye  shall  rue 

The  budding  fragrance  of  thy  tender  shrubs. 

Myrtle  or  rose,  all  crushed  beneath  the  weight 

Of  coarse-checked  apron,  with  impatient  hand 

Twitched  oif  when  showers  impend ;  or  crossing  lines 

Shall  mar  thy  musings,  as  the  wet  cold  sheet 

Flaps  in  thy  face  abrupt.     Wo  to  the  friend 

Whose  evil  stars  have  urged  him  forth  to  claim 

On  such  a  day  the  hospitable  rites ; 

Looks  blank  at  best,  and  stinted  courtesy 

Shall  he  receive ;  vainly  he  feeds  his  hopes 

With  dinner  of  roast  chicken,  savouiy  pie. 

Or  tart  or  pudding ;  pudding  he  nor  tart 

That  day  shall  eat ;  nor,  though  the  husband  try — 

Mending  what  can't  be  helped — to  kindle  mirth 

From  cheer  deficient,  shall  his  consort's  brow 

Clear  up  propitious ;  the  unlucky  guest 

In  silence  dines,  and  early  slinks  away. 

I  well  remember,  when  a  child,  the  awe 

This  day  struck  into  me ;  for  then  the  maids, 

I  scarce  knew  why,  looked  cross,  and  drove  me  from 

them  ; 
Nor  soft  caress  could  I  obtain,  nor  hope 
Usual  indulgences ;  jelly  or  creams, 
Relique  of  costly  suppers,  and  set  by 
For  me  their  petted  one ;  or  battered  toast. 


When  batter  was  forbid ;  or  thrilling  tale 
Of  riiotiy  or  witch,  or  murder.    So  I  wait 
Andsheltcred  me  beside  the  parlour  fire ; 
There  my  dear  grandmother,  eldest  of  all  fonns, 
Tended  the  little  ones,  and  watched  from  harm ; 
Anxiously  fond,  though  oft  her  apectaclef 
With  elfin  cunning  hid,  and  oft  the  pins 
Drawn  from  her  ravelled  stocking  might  haye  soared 
One  less  indulgent. 

At  intervals  my  mother's  yoice  was  heard 
Uiving  despatch ;  briskly  the  work  went  on. 
All  hands  employed  to  wash,  to  rinse,  to  wrine. 
Or  fold,  and  starch,  and  clap,  and  iron,  and  phut 

Then  would  I  sit  me  down,  and  ponder  much 

Why  washings  were ;  sometimes  through  hollow  hols 

Of  pipe  amused  we  blew,  and  sent  aloft 

The  floating  bubbles ;  little  dreaming  Uun 

To  see,  Montgolfier,  thy  silken  ball 

Ride  buoyant  through  the  clouds,  so  near  a|^«oach 

The  sports  of  children  and  the  toils  of  men. 

Earth,  air,  and  sky,  and  ocean  hath  its  babUet, 
And  yerse  is  one  of  them— this  most  of  alL 
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Seyeral  other  poetesses  of  this  period  are  deseninf 
of  notice,  though  their  works  are  now  almost  frded 
from  remembrance.  With  much  that  is  delicsle 
in  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  with  oonsidenlik 
powers  of  poetical  fancy  and  expression,  their  M- 
ing  defect  is  a  want  of  energy  or  of  genuine  passion, 
and  of  that  originality  which  can  alone  fbrdUy 
arrest  the  public  attention.  One  of  the  most  onn- 
spicuous  of  these  was  Miss  Anka  Seward  (1747- 
1809),  tiie  dauglitcr  of  tlic  Bey.  Mr  Seward,  canon- 
residentiary  of  Lichfield,  himself  a  poet,  and  one  of 
the  editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  This  Udj 
was  early  trained  to  a  taste  fbr  poetry,  and,  befbro 
she  was  nine  years  of  age,  she  could  repeat  the  three 
first  books  of  Toradise  Lost  £yen  at  this  time,  she 
says,  she  was  charmed  with  the  numbers  of  Milton. 
Miss  Seward  wrote  several  elegise  poems — an  Elm 
to  the Memorif  of  Captain  Cook,ikMomody  <m  the Deam 
of  Major  Andrt,  &c. — which,  firom  the  popular  natme 
of  the  subjects,  and  the  animated  though  inflated 
style  of  the  composition,  ei^Joyed  great  celebrity. 
Darwin  complimented  her  as  'the  inyentross  of 
epic  elegy  ;*  and  she  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Swan  of  lichfleld.  A  poetical  noyd,  entitled  ZioiBis, 
was  published  by  Miss  Seward  in  1782,  and  passed 
through  several  editions.  After  bandying  compli- 
ments with  the  poets  of  one  generation.  Miss  Sewaid 
engaged  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  a  literary  oorrespoB- 
dence,  and  bequeathed  to  him  fbr  publication  three 
yolumes  of  her  poetr>',  which  he  pronounced  ezecrablew 
At  the  same  time  she  left  her  correspondence  to  Con- 
stable, and  that  publisher  gave  to  the  worid  six 
yolumes  of  her  letters.  Both  collecti<ma  were  on- 
successful.  The  applauses  of  Miss  Seward*s  early 
admirers  were  only  calculated  to  excite  ridicak^ 
and  the  yanity  and  affectation  which  were  her  be- 
setting sins,  destroyed  equally  her  poetry  and  prone. 
Some  of  her  letters,  however,  are  written  with  spirit 
and  discrimination.  In  contrast  to  Bliss  Sewaid 
was  Mrs  John  Hunter  (1742-1821X  ft  retired  but 
highly  accomplished  lady,  sister  of  Sir  Eyetard 
Home,  and  wife  of  John  Hunter,  the  oelebfated 
surgeon.  Having  written  seyeral  copies  of  yenes, 
which  were  cxtensiyely  circulated,  and  some  so^ 
that  even  Haydn  had  married  to  inunortal  music, 
Mrs  Hunter  was  induced,  in  1806,  to  ooUed  her 
pieces  and  commit  them  to  the  press.  In  1802,  Mas 
Amelia  Opie,  whose  pathetic  and  interesting  TUss 
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are  10  JQBflj  dktiiigniahed,  pabliahed  a  Tdlmne  of 
xDiaoeOueona  poema,  chancteriaed  by  a  simple  and 
placid  tendenieaa.  Bet  OrjAan  Boy  U  (me  of  thtme 
tnortiimr  domeBtio  effiiaiona  which  at  onoe  flnda  its 
waj  to  the  hearts  of  aU.  In  the  following  year  a 
Tdnme  of  miaoeUaneoas  poems  was  published  by 
Mas  Anms  Gbant,  widow  of  the  minister  of  Laggan, 
in  InTeness-shire.  Mra  Qrant  (1754-1838)  was 
author  of  aereral  able  and  interesting  prose  works. 
She  wrote  Lettenfiom  the  MtnaUainSf  giring  a  de- 
scription of  Highland  scenery  and  manners,  with 
which  she  was  conrersant  m>m  her  residence  in 
Uie  country;  also  Memoirs  of  oa  American  Lady 
(1810) ;  and  Eeeaye  on  the  SvperetUione  of  the  High' 
hniderej  which  appeared  in  1811.  The  writings  of 
this  lady  display  a  liTely  and  observant  fkacy,  and 
considenble  powers  of  landscape  painting.  They 
first  drew  attention  to  the  more  striking  and  ro- 
mantic features  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  aiter- 
wuds  so  fertile  a  theme  for  the  genius  of  Scott 
An  Irish  poetess,  Mrs  Mart  Tighe  (1773-1810), 
evinced  a  more  passionate  and  refined  imagination 
than  any  of  her  tuneftal  sisterhood.  Her  poem  of 
Peycke,  founded  on  the  classic  &ble  related  by 
Apoletus,  of  the  loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  or  the 
allegory  of  Lore  and  the  Soul,  is  characterised  by 
a  graooU  Toluptnoosness  and  brilliancy  of  colouring 
rndy  eaEQelled.  It  is  in  six  cantos,  and  wants  only 
a  litde  more  concoitration  of  style  and  description 
to  be  one  of  the  best  poems  of  theperiod.  Mrs 
Tighe  was  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Blackford, 
ooonty  of  Wicklow.  Her  history  seems  to  be  little 
known,  unless  to  private  fiiends ;  but  her  eariy  death, 
9iUa  tax  years  of  protracted  sufibring,  has  been 
ooDnnemorated  by  mtore,  in  his  beautif&l  lyrio— 

*  I  saw  thy  form  in  youthfixl  prime.' 

We  subjoin  some  selections  from  the  works  of 
each  of  the  above  ladies : — 

5ne  Annkenary* 
[BylltaiBeward.] 

Ah,  lovely  Lichfield  I  that  so  long  hast  shone 
In  blended  charms  peculiarly  thme  own ; 
Stately,  yet  rural ;  through  uv  choral  day, 
Thoo^  shad^,  cheerful,  and  though  quiet,  gay ;    ^ 
How  mterestmg,  how  loved,  from  year  to  year, 
Hoir  more  than  beauteous  did  thv  scenes  appear  I 
Still  as  the  mild  Spring  chased  the  wintiy  gloom, 
Devolved  her  leaves,  and  waked  her  rich  perfume, 
Thou,  with  thy  fields  and  groves  around  thee  spread, 
Lift'st,  in  unlessened  grace,  thy  spiiy  head ; 
Boi  many  a  loved  inhabitant  of  tnine 
Siteipe  where  no  vernal  sun  will  ever  shine. 

Why  fled  ye  all  so  fast,  ye  happy  hoiirs. 
That  saw  Honora's^  eyes  adorn  tiiese  bowen  f 
These  darling  bowers,  that  much  she  loved  to  hail, 
like  spiles  she  caUed  <  the  Ladies  of  the  Valel' 

Fairest  and  best  l--Oh  I  can  I  e'er  forget 
To  thy  dear  kindness  my  eternal  debt ! 
Life's  opening  paths  how  tenderly  it  smoothed. 
The  joys  it  hnghtened,  and  the  pains  it  soothed  t 
No,  no  1  my  heart  its  sacred  memory  bean, 
Bri^t  mid  the  shadows  of  overwhelming  yMis ; 
When  miste  of  deprivation  round  me  toll, 
Tis  Uie  soft  sunbeam  of  my  clouded  souL 

Ah,  dear  Honora  I  that  remembered  day. 
First  on  these  eves  when  shone  thy  earljr  ray  ( 
Scaioe  o'er  my  head  twice  seven  gav  springs  had  gone, 
Scaioe  five  o'er  thy  unconscious  ouldhood  flowui 

1  BoBOfa  tioejd,  the  olt)wt  of  lf%}or  Andre's  attachment, 
allerwaidfl  Mrs  Edgeworth,  and  mother  of  the  diaUnguiibed 


When,  fair  as  their  voong  flowers,  thy  in&nt  frame 
To  our  glad  walls  a  nappy  inmate  came. 

0  summer  morning  of  unrivalled  light  I 
Fate  wrapt  thv  rismg  in  prophetic  white ! 
June,  the  brignt  month,  when  nature  joys  to  wear 
The  livery  of  the  gay,  oonsummate  year^ 

Gave  that  envermiled  dayspring  all  her  powen, 

Qemmed  the  light  leaves,  and  glowed  upon  the  flowen; 

Bade  her  plumed  nations  hail  the'rosy  ray 

With  warbled  orisons  firom  every  spray. 

Purpureal  Tempo,  not  to  thee  belong 

More  poignant  fragrance  or  more  jocund  song. 

Thnce  nappy  day!  thy  dear  auspicious  U^t 
Gave '  future  years  a  tincture  of  thy  white  f 
Well  may  her  struns  thy  votive  hymn  decree. 
Whose  sweetest  pleasures  found  their  source  in  thee  $ 
The  purest,  best  that  memoiy  explores, 
Safe  in  the  past's  inviolable  stores. 
The  ardent  progress  of  thy  shining  hours 
Beheld  me  rove  through  Lichfield's  verdant  bowerSi 
Thoughtless  and  gay,  and  volatile  and  vain. 
Circled  by  nymp&  and  youths,  a  frolic  train  ; 
Though  conscious  that  a  little  orphan  child 
Had  to  my  parents'  guidance,  kind  and  mild. 
Recent  been  summoned,  when  disease  and  death 
Shed  dark  stagnation  o'er  her  mother's  breath. 
While  eight  sweet  infants'  wailful  cries  deplore 
What  not  the  tears  of  innocence  restore ; 
And  while  the  husband  mourned  his  widowed  doom^ 
And  hung  despondent  o'er  the  closing  tomb. 
To  us  this  loveliest  scion  he  consigned. 
Its  beauty  blossoming,  its  opening  mind. 
His  heartfelt  loss  had  drawn  my  April  tears. 
But  childish,  womanish,  ambiguous  veais 
Find  all  their  griefs  as  vanish&g  as  aeen ; 
Youth's  rising  sun  soon  gilds  the  showeiy  scene. 

On  the  expected  trust  no  thought  I  bent, 
Unknown  the  dav,  unheeded  the  event. 
One  sister  dear,  nrom  spleen,  from  falsehood  free. 
Rose  to  the  veige  of  womanhood  with  me ; 
Gloomed  by  no  envv,  by  no  disoord  iarred. 
Our  pleasures  blended,  and  our  studies  shared ; 
And  when  with  day  and  waking  thoughts  they  closed, 
On  the  same  couch  our  agile  limbs  reposed. 

Amply  in  friendship  by  her  virtues  blest, 

1  gave  to  youthful  gaiety  the  rest ; 
Considering  not  how  near  the  periodjirew, 

When  that  transplanted  bran(ji  should  meet  our  view, 
Whose  intellectual  fruito  were  doomed  to  rise,   ' 
Food  of  the  future's  heart-expanding  joys ; 
Bom  to  console  me  when,  by  Fate  severe, 
The  Much-Beloved^  should  press  a  timdleas  bier, 
My  friend,  mv  sister,  from  my  arms  be  torn. 
Sickening  and  sinking  on  her  bridal  mom ; 
While  Hymen,  speeding  from  tMs  mournful  dome. 
Should  drop  his  darkeiMd  torch  upon  her  tomb. 

'Twas  eve ;  the  sun,  in  setting  gloiy  dreet. 
Spread  his  gold  skirte  along  the  crimson  west ; 
A  Sundajr's  eve  I    Hononk  oringing  thee. 
Friendship's  soft  Sabbath  long  it  rose  to  me. 
When  on  the  wiiur  of  circling  seasons  home. 
Annual  I  hailed  its  consecrated  mom. 

In  the  kind  interchange  of  mutual  thought. 
Our  home  myself,  and  gentle  sister  sought ; 
Our  pleasant  home,>  round  which  the  ascending  gale 
Breathes  all  the  freshness  of  the  sloping  vale ; 
On  her  green  veige  the  spacious  walls  arise. 
View  her  fair  fields,  and  catch  her  balmy  sighs ; 
See  her  near  hills  the  bounded  prospect  dose. 
And  her  blue  lake  in  glassy  breadth  repose. 

With  arms  entwined,  and  smiling  as  we  talked. 
To  the  maternal  room  we  careless  walked, 

>  KfasSsrshBeward,  who  died  in  her  ninsteoith  year,  and 
OB  the  eve  of  msRlBge. 
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Where  sat  its  honoured  mietreM,  and  with  unile 

Of  lore  indulgent,  from  a  flond  pile 

The  gayest  eloiy  of  the  summer  oower 

Cullol  for  the  new-amTed — the  human  flower, 

A  lorely  infant-girl,  who  pensire  stood 

Close  to  her  knoM,  and  charmed  us  as  we  Tiewed. 

0 !  hast  thou  marked  the  summer's  budded  rose. 
When  'mid  the  Teiling  moss  its  crimson  glo^! 
So  bloomed  the  botuty  of  that  fiuiy  form, 
So  her  dark  locks,  with  golden  tinges  warm. 
Played  round  the  timid  curve  of  uat  white  neck, 
And  sweetly  shaded  half  her  blushing  cheek. 
O !  hast  thou  seen  the  star  of  ere  on  high. 
Through  the  soft  dusk  of  summer's  balmy  sky 
Shed  its  green  light,^  and  in  the  glassy  stream 
Eye  the  mild  reflex  of  it^  trembling  beam ! 
So  looked  on  us  with  tender,  bashful  gaze, 
The  destined  charmer  of  our  youthful  days ; 
Whose  soul  its  natire  eleration  joined 
To  the  gay  wildness  of  the  infant  mind ; 
Esteem  and  sacred  confidence  impressed, 
WUle  oar  fond  arms  the  beauteous  child  carcssed. 

Song, 
[From  Mn  Hunter^  Poemi.] 

The  season  comes  when  first  we  met, 

But  you  return  no  more ; 
Why  cannot  I  the  days  forget, 

\vhich  time  can  neer  restore! 
O  days  too  sweet,  too  bright  to  last. 
Are  you  indeed  for  ever  past  t 

The  fleeting  shadows  of  delist. 

In  memoiy  I  trace ; 
In  fancy  stop  their  rapid  flight, 

And  all  the  past  replace : 
But,  ah !  I  wake  to  endless  woes. 
And  tears  the  fSitding  Tisions  dose ! 


Song. 
[From  the 


] 

0  tuneful  Toice !  I  still  deplore 

Those  accents  which,  though  heard  no  more, 

Still  Tibrate  on  my  heart ; 
In  echo's  caye  I  long  to  dwell. 
And  still  would  hear  the  sad  farewell. 

When  we-'were  doomed  to  part. 

Bri|^t  eyes,  O  that  the  task  were  mine 
To  guard  tiie  liquid  fires  that  shine, 

^d  round  your  oibits  play ; 
To  watch  them  with  a  yestal's  care. 
And  feed  with  smiles  a  light  so  fair. 

That  it  may  ne'er  decay ! 

l%e  Jkath  Song,  Written  fir,  emd  AcU^pUd  to,  an 
Original  Indian  Air, 

[From  the  Mune.] 

The  sun  sets  in  night,  and  the  stars  shun  the  day, 
But  glory  remains  when  their  lights  fftde  away. 
Begin,  you  tormenton  I  your  threats  are  in  yain. 
For  the  son  of  Alknomook  will  neyer  complain. 

Remember  the  arrows  he  shot  from  his  bow. 
Remember  your  chieft  by  his  hatchet  laid  low. 
Why  so  slow?    Do  you  wait  till  I  shrink  from  the 

pain! 
No  ;  the  son  of  Alknomook  shall  never  complain. 

Remember  the  wood  where  in  ambush  we  lay. 
And  the  scalps  which  we  bore  from  your  nation  away. 
Now  the  flame  rises  fast ;  you  exult  in  my  pain ; 
But  the  son  of  Alknomook  can  never  complain. 

>  Theluatreof  the  tei^test  of  the  sUnCMys  Mia  Seward, 
in  a  note  on  her  nfaiety«thinl  aonnet)  alw^n  appeared  to  me 
of  a  green  hoe ;  and  thej  are  so  deocribed  bj  Oavlan. 


I  go  to  the  land  vdiere  my  father  is  gone. 

His  ehost  shall  rejoice  in  the  fame  of  his  son ; 

Death  comes,  like  a  friend,  to  relieve  me  from  pain  ;;^ 

And  thy  son,  O  Alknomook !  has  scorned  to  complaic^^ 

To  my  Daughter,  on  being  Separated  firm  her  en 

Marriage, 

[From  the  Mune.] 

Dear  to  my  heart  as  life's  warm  stream 

Which  animates  this  mortal  clay. 
For  thee  I  court  the  waking  dream. 

And  deck  with  smiles  the  future  day; 
And  thus  beguile  the  present  pain 
With  hopes  that  we  shall  meet  again. 

Tet,  will  it  be  as  when  the  past 
Twined  every  joy,  and  care,  and  thou^t, 

And  o'er  our  minds  one  mantle  cast 
Of  kind  affections  finely  wrought ! 

Ah  no !  the  groundless  hope  were  vain, 

For  so  we  ne  er  can  meet  again  I 

May  he  who  claims  thy  tender  heart 

Deserve  its  love,  as  I  have  done  I 
For,  kind  and  gentle  as  thou  art. 

If  so  beloved  thou'rt  fairly  won. 
Briffht  may  the  sacred  tordi  remain. 
And  cheer  thee  till  we  meet  again ! 

The  Lot  of  Thotuands. 
[From  the  Bsme.] 
When  hope  lies  dead  within  the  heart, 

By  secret  sorrow  close  concealed. 
We  shrink  lest  looks  or  words  imiMtft 
What  must  not  be  revealed. 

'TIS  hard  to  smile  when  one  would  weep ; 

To  speak  when  one  would  silent  be ; 
To  wake  when  one  should  wish  to  sleep. 

And  wake  to  agony. 

Yet  such  the  lot  by  thousands  cast 

Who  wander  in  this  world  of  care. 
And  bend  beneath  the  bitter  blast. 

To  save  them  fix>m  despair. 

But  nature  waits  her  guests  to  greet, 
Where  disMpointment  cannot  come ; 

And  time  guides  with  unerring  feet 
The  weary  wanderers  hom^ 

a 

UTte  Orphan  Bof^e  Tak* 

[From  Mrs  Opie'e  Poema] 

Stay,  lady,  stay,  for  mercy's  sake. 

And  hear  a  helpletis  orphan's  tale. 
Ah !  sure  my  looks  must  pity  wake, 

'Tis  want  that  makes  my  check  so  pale. 
Yet  I  was  once  a  mother's  pride. 

And  my  brave  father's  hope  and  joy; 
But  in  the  Kile's  proud  fight  he  died. 

And  I  am  now  an  orphan  boy. 

Poor  foolish  child !  how  pleased  was  I 

When  news  of  Nelson's  victory  came, 
Along  the  crowded  streets  to  fly. 

And  see  the  lighted  windows  flame ! 
To  force  me  home  my  mother  sought. 

She  could  not  bear  to  see  my  joy ; 
For  with  my  father's  life  'twas  bought^ 

And  made  me  a  poor  orphan  boy. 

The  people's  shouts  were  long  and  load. 

My  mother,  shuddering,  c&sed  bar  ean ; 
'  Rejoice !  rejoice!'  still  cried  the  crowd ; 

My  mother  answered  with  her  tears. 
'  Why  are  you  crying  thus,'  said  I, 

'  While  others  laugh  and  shout  with  joy  f 
She  kissed  me — and  with  such  a  n(^  t 

She  called  me  her  poor  orphan  boy. 
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'  Wliat  18  an  w^hma  hojV  I  cried, 

As  in  ker  fnoe  I  looked,  aod  smiled ; 
Mj  moibar  thiough  ber  tean  nplied, 

'  YonOl  know  too  soon,  ill-fiitted  child !' 
And  DOW  thej'Te  tolled  m j  mothcv's  knell, 

And  I'm  no  more  »  parent's  joy; 
0  lady,  I  hare  learned  too  well 

WluKt  'tie  to  be  an  orphan  boy  ] 

Ob !  were  I  by  yonr  bounty  fed  I 

Nay,  gentle  lady,  do  not  chide— 
Thut  me,  I  mean  to  cam  my  bread; 

The  aaUor'a  orphan  boy  haa  pride. 
Lady,  yon  weep  h-haf — this  to  met 

You'll  giTe  me  clothing,  food,  employ! 
Look  down,  dear  parents!  look,  and  see 

Your  happy,  happy  orphan  boy ! 

Song* 
[From  the  mnOi] 

Go,  youth  beloTed,  in  distant  glades 

New  Mends,  new  hopes,  new  joys  to  find  t 
Yet  sometimes  deign,  'midst  fairer  maids. 

To  think  on  her  t£[6u  leaVst  behind. 
Thy  lore,  thy  fate,  dear  youth,  to  share, 

Must  never  be  my  happy  lot ; 
But  thou  mayst  grant  this  humble  prayer. 

Forget  me  not !  forget  me  not  I 

Yet,  should  the  thought  of  my  distress 

Too  painful  to  thy  feelings  be, 
Heed  not  the  wish  I  now  express. 

Nor  ever  deign  to  think  on  me : 
But  oh  I  if  gritt  thy  steps  attend. 

If  want,  u  sickness  be  thy  lot, 
And  thou  require  a  soothing  friend, 

Foiget  me  not !  forget  me  not  1 

[Oa  a  Sprig  o/Eeath,} 
[Fran  Mrs  Gnuifk  Poenu.] 

Flower  of  the  waste  I  the  heath-fowl  shunt 
For  thee  the  brake  and  tangled  wood-^ 

To  thy  protecting  shade  she  runs. 
Thy  tender  buds  supply  her  food ; 

Her  young  forsake  her  downy  plumes. 

To  rest  upon  thy  opening  blooms. 

Flower  of  the  desert  though  thou  art  I 
Tlie  deer  that  range  the  mountain  free. 

The  graceful  doe,  the  stately  hart, 
Their  food  and  shelter  seek  from  thee ; 

The  bee  thy  earliest  blossom  greets, 

Aod  draws  from  thee  her  choicest  sweets. 

Gem  of  the  heath  1  whose  modest  bloom 
Sheds  beau^  o'er  the  lonely  moor ; 

Though  thou  aispense  no  rich  perfume. 
Nor  yet  with  splendid  tints  allure, 
I        Both  Tuour's  crest  and  beauty's  bower 

Oft  hast  thou  decked,  a  fitrourite  flower. 

Flower  of  the  wild !  whose  puiple  glow 
Adorns  the  dusky  mountain^  side, 

Not  the  gay  hues  of  Iris'  bow, 
Nor  eairden's  artful  varied  pride. 

With  dil  its  wealth  of  sweets  could  cheer, 

Like  thee,  the  hardy  mountaineer. 

Flower  of  his  heart !  thy  fragrance  mild 
Of  peaoe  and  freedom  seem  to  brei^e ; 

To  pluck  thy  blossoms  in  the  wild. 
And  deck  his  bonnet  with  the  wreath. 

Where  dwelt  of  old  his  rustic  sires. 

Is  all  his  simple  wish  requires. 

*  A  writer  in  the  Edteboigli  Review  stytes  this  production 
«f  Mn  Opisli  one  of  the  flneit  nog*  In  our  langnage. 


Flower  of  his  dear-loved  native  land  1 
Alas,  when  distant  &r  more  dear ! 

When  he  from  some  cold  foreign  stiand» 
Looks  homeward  through  the  blinding  tear^ 

How  must  his  adunv  heart  deplore. 

That  home  and  thee  ne  sees  no  more  I 

[ne  Highland  Poar,l 


[From  Mrs  Onnitii  pom  of  *  The 

Where  yonder  ridgy  mountains  bound  the  scene, 

The  narrow  opening  glens  that  intervene 

Still  shelter,  m  some  lowly  nook  obscure. 

One  poorer  than  the  rest — ^where  all  are  poor ; 

Some  widowed  matron,  hopeless  of  relief. 

Who  to  her  secret  breast  confines  her  grief; 

D^ected  sighs  the  wintry  night  away. 

And  lonely  muses  all  the  summer  day : 

Her  gallant  sons,  who,  smit  with  honour's  ijfianns. 

Pursued  the  phantom  Fame  through  war's  alarms, 

Return  no  more ;  stretched  on  Hindostan's  plain. 

Or  sunk  beneath  the  unfathomable  main ; 

In  vain  her  eves  the  vratery  waste  explore 

For  heroes — stated  to  return  no  more  I 

Let  others  bless  the  morning's  reddening  beam. 

Foe  to  her  peaoe—it  breaks  the  illusive  dream 

That,  in  their  prime  of  manly  bloom  oonfest. 

Restored  the  long-lost  warriors  to  her  breast ; 

And  as  they  strove,  with  smiles  of  filial  love. 

Their  widowed  parent's  anguish  to  remove. 

Through  her  small  casement  broke  the  intrusive  day, 

And  c£ased  the  pleasing  images  away  I 

No  time  can  e'er  her  banisheS  joys  restore^ 

For  ah  I  a  heart  once  broken  heals  no  more. 

The  dewT  beams  that  gleam  from  pity's  eye. 

The  '  still  small  voice'  of  sacred  sympathy. 

In  vain  the  mourner's  sorrows  would  becuile^ 

Or  steal  from  weary  wo  one  languid  sinue ; 

Yet  what  they  can  they  do— the  scanty  store. 

So  often  opened  for  the  wandering  poor. 

To  her  each  cottager  complacentdeals. 

While  the  kind  glance  the  melting  heart  leveals ; 

And  still,  when  evening  streaks  the  west  with  gold. 

The  milky  tribute  from  the  lowing  fold 

With  cheerful  haste  officious  children  bring. 

And  every  smiling  flower  that  decks  the  spring : 

Ahl  little  know  tne  fond  attentive  train, 

That  spring  and  flowerets  smile  for  her  in  ▼•■in  • 

Yet  hence  they  learn  to  reverence  modest  wo, 

And  of  their  little  all  a  part  bestow. 

Let  those  to  wealth  and  proud  distinction  bom. 

With  the  cold  glance  of  insolence  and  scorn 

Regard  the  suppliant  wretch,  and  harshly  grieve 

The  bleeding  heart  their  bounty  would  relieve  : 

Far  diflbrent  these ;  while  from  a  bounteous  heart 

With  the  poor  tmffnet  they  divide  a  part ; 

Humbly  they  own  that  aU  they  have  is  given 

A  boon  precarious  from  indulgent  Heaven : 

And  the  next  blighted  crop  or  frosty  springy 

Themselres  to  equal  indigence  may  bring. 

[From  Mn  Tighe't  'Ptifche."} 

[The  msiTlage  of  Cupid  and  Pqrehe  In  the  FSIsoe  of  Love. 
Fmebe  afterwards  gases  on  Love  while  adeep,  and  to  haaldisd 
traai  the  Idand  of  PlMsora] 


She  rose,  and  all  enchanted  gazed 


On  the  rare  beauties  of  the  pleasant  scene : 
Conspicuous  fu,  a  lofty  palace  biased 
Upon  a  sloping  bank  <^  softest  green ; 
A  fairer  edifice  was  never  seen ; 
The  high-ranged  columns  own  no  mortal  hand, 
But  seem  a  temple  meet  for  Beauty's  queen  ; 
Like  polished  snow  the  marble  pillars  stand. 
In  grace-attempered  majesty,  sublimely  grand. 
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Gently  aioeiiding  from  •  nlrmy  flood, 
AboTo  the  pAkoe  rote  the  ihaded  hill. 
The  lofty  eminenoe  wm  crowned  with  wood, 
And  the  rich  lawns,  adorned  by  nature's  sldll, 
The  passiitf  bieeies  with  thdr  odous  fill ; 
Here  eTer-blooming  grofis  of  oiibm  glow, 
And  here  all  flowers,  which  from  their  leares  distil 
Ambrosial  dew,  in  sweet  sucoession  blow, 
And  trees  of  matchless  size  a  fragrant  shade  bestow. 

The  Sim  looks  glorious  "bid  a  skr  serene^ 
And  bids  bright  lustre  sparkle  o'er  the  tide ; 
The  clear  blue  ocean  at  a  distance  seen, 
Bounds  the  gay  landscape  on  the  western  side. 
While  closing  round  it  with  mijestic  pride, 
The  lofty  nxis  mid  citron  groyes  arise ; 
'  Sure  some  dirinity  must  hero  reside,' 
As  tranced  in  some  bright  Tision,  Psyche  cries, 

And  scaroe  belieres  thebliM,  or  trusts  her  charmed  eyes. 
When  1q  I  a  Toioe  dirinely  sweet  she  hears, 
fVom  idilben  lips  proceeds  the  heayenly  sound ; 
'  Prrche  approach,  dismiss  thy  timid  fears. 
At  length  his  bride  thy  longing  spouse  has  found, 
And  bids  for  thee  immortal  joys  abound  ; 
For  thee  the  palaoe  rose  at  his  command, 
For  thee  his  iore  a  bridal  banquet  crowned ; 
He  bids  attendant  nymphs  around  thee  stand. 

Prompt  ereiy  wish  to  serre— a  fond  obedient  band.* 

Increasing  wonder  filled  her  xayished  soul. 
For  now  &e  pompous  portals  opened  wide, 
Thero,  pausing  on,  with  timid  foot  she  stole 
Througn  halls  high«domed,  enriched  with  sculp- 

tmed  pride. 
While  gay  saloons  appeared  on  either  side, 
In  splendid  Tista  opening  to  her  sight ; 
And  all  with  precious  gems  so  beautified. 
And  fumished  with  such  exquisite  delight. 
That  scarce  the  beams  of  heaTen  emit  suchlustrobright. 

The  amethyst  wari  thero  of  yiolet  hue, 
And  thero  the  topas  shed  its  solden  ray, 
The  chiysobeiyl,  and  the  sappniro  blue 
As  the  clear  azuro  of  a  sunny  day. 
Or  the  mild  eyes  whero  amorous  glances  play ; 
The  snow-white  jasper,  and  the  opal's  flsime, 
The  blushinff  ruby,  and  the  agate  gray. 
And  then  the  gem  which  bean  his  luckless  name 
Whose  death,  l^'Phaebus  mourned,  insured  him  death- 
less fame. 

Thero  the  green  emerald,  thero  cornelians  glow, 
And  rich  carbuncles  pour  eternal  light, 
With  all  that  India  and  Peru  can  uiow, 
Or  Labrador  can  give  so  flaming  bright 
To  the  charmed  marinei^s  half-dazzled  sight : 
The  coral-payM  baths  with  diamonds  blaze ; 
And  all  that  can  the  female  heart  delight 
Of  fair  attiro,  the  last  recess  displays. 
And  all  that  luxury  can  ask,  her  eye  suryeys. 

Now  through  the  hall  melodious  music  stole, 
And  self-prepared  the  splendid  banquet  stands. 
Self-poured  the  nectar  sparkles  in  the  bowl. 
The  lute  and  yiol,  touched  by  unseen  hands, 
Aid  the  soft  yoioes  of  the  choral  bands ; 
O'er  the  fiiU  board  a  brighter  lustn  beams 
Than  Persia's  monarch  at  his  faast  commands : 
For  sweet  refreshment  all  inyitins  seems 
To  taste  celestial  food,  and  pun  aouirosial  streams. 

But  when  meek  eye  hung  out  her  dewy  star. 
And  gently  yeiled  with  gradual  hand  the  sky, 
Lo  I  the  bright  folding  doors  ntiring  far, 
Display  to  Psyche's  captivated  eye 
All  that  yoluptuous  ease  could  e'er  supply 
To  aoothe  the  spirits  in  serene  repose : 
Beneath  the  yelyet's  purple  canopy, 
Diyinely  formed,  a  downy  oouch  arose» 
While  alabaster  lamps  a  smky  light  disolose. 


Once  moro  she  hears  the  hymeneal  stnun ; 
Far  other  Toioes  now  attune  the  lay ; 
The  swelling  sounds  approach,  awhile  remain^ 
And  then  retiring,  £unt  dissolyed  away; 
The  expiring  lamps  emit  a  feebler  rar. 
And  soon  in  fragrant  death  extinguished  lie : 
Then  virgin  terrors  Psyche's  soul  dismay. 
When  through  the  obseiuingcloom  shenoaj^t  can  spy, 
But  softly  rustling  sounds  dedare  some  being  nigh. 

Oh,  you  for  whom  I  write  I  whose  hearts  can  melt 
At  tae  soft  thrilling  voice  whose  power  you  prove. 
You  know  what  chum,  unutterably  fel^ 
Attends  the  unexpected  voice  of  love : 
Above  the  lyre,  the  lute's  soft  notes  aboye, 
With  sweet  enchantment  to  the  soul  it  steals^ 
And  bears  it  to  Elysium's  hi^py  grove ; 
You  best  can  tell  the  rapture  Psyche  feels. 
When  Love's  ambrosial  lip  the  vows  of  Hymen  seals. 

'  'TIS  he,  'tis  my  deliverer !  deep  imprest 

Upon  my  heart  those  sounds  I  well  reodl,' 

The  blushing  maid  exclaimed,  and  on  his  bireast 

A  tear  of  trembling  eestacy  let  £U1. 

But,  en  the  breezes  of  tl^moming  call 

Aurora  from  her  purple,  mimid  bed. 

Psyche  in  vain  explores  the  vacant  hall ; 

Her  tender  lover  from  her  arms  is  fled, 

While  sleep  his  downy  wings  had  o'er  her  eyelidi 

spread. 

•  •  • 

Illumined  bright  now  shines  the  splendid  dome. 

Melodious  accents  her  arrival  hail : 

But  not  the  torch's  blaze  can  chue  the  gloom. 

And  all  the  soothing  powers  of  music  fail ; 

Trembling  she  seeks  her  oouch  with  horror  pale. 

But  first  a  lamp  conceals  in  secret  shade. 

While  unknown  terrors  all  her  soul  assaiL 

Thus  half  their  treacherous  counsel  is  obeyed. 

For  still  her  gentle  soul  abhors  the  murderous  blade. 

And  now  with  softest  whispers  of  deliffht, 
Love  welcomes  Psyche  still  more  fondly  dear ; 
Not  unobserved,  though  hid  in  deepest  ni^t, 
The  silent  anguish  of  her  secret  fetf  . 
He  thinks  that  tenderness  excites  the  tear. 
By  the  late  image  of  her  parent's  grief, 
And  half  oflfended  seeks  in  vain  to  dieer ; 
Yet,  while  he  speaks,  her  sorrows  feel  relief. 
Too  soon  more  keen  to  sting  from  this  suspension  brief! 

Allowed  to  settle  on  celestial  eyes, 
>  Soft  sleep,  exulting,  now  exerts  his  sway. 
From  Pnrche^s  anxious  pillow  gladly  flies 
To  veil  those  orbs,  whose  pure  and  lambent  ttf 
The  powers  of  heaven  submissively  obey. 
Trembling  and  breathless  then  ^e  softly  rose, 
And  seised  the  lamp,  when  it  obscurely  lay. 
With  hand  too  rashly  daring  to  disclose 
The  sacred  veil  which  hung  mysterious  o'er  her  woes. 

Twice,  as  with  agitated  ste^  she  went. 
The  lamp  expiring  shone  with  doubtfd  gleam. 
As  thoujgh  it  warned  her  from  her  rash  intent : 
And  twice  she  paused,  and  on  its  trembling  beam 
Gazed  with  suspended  breath,  while  voioes  seem 
With  murmuring  sound  along  the  roof  to  m^ ; 
As  one  just  waking  from  a  troublous  dream. 
With  palpitating  heart  and  straining  eye^ 
Still  fixed  with  fear  remains,  still  thinks  thedMigcrnigh. 

Oh,  darinff  Muse  I  wilt  thou  indeed  essay 
To  paint  tne  wonders  which  that  lamp  could  show! 
And  canst  thou  hope  in  living  words  to  say 
The  dazzling  glories  of  that  heavenly  view! 
Ah  I  well  I  ween,  that  if  with  pencil  true 
That  splendid  vision  could  be  well  exinessed. 
The  fearful  awe  imprudent  Psyche  knew 
Would  seise  with  rapture  every  wondering  breast, 
When  Love'sall-potentchaonsdiyinelystoodooufeHed* 
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All  imp€fO0ptible  to  hnniAn  ioadi, 
Hia  wing!  diiplAy  cdiefltial  eflsence  light ; 
Tlid  clear  effiuxenoe  of  the  bUze  is  such. 
The  briUiADt  plamage  shines  so  heftTenlj  bright, 
Thftt  mortal  ejes  turn  dazzled  from  the  sight ; 
A  yoath'.he  seems  in  manhood's  freshest  jean ; 
Round  his  £ur  neck,  as  clinging  with  delight, 
Etch  golden  curl  resplendently  appears. 
Or  shades  his  darker  brow,  which  gnce  majestic  wean : 

Or  o'er  hit  guileless  front  the  ringlets  bright 
Their  lajB  oif  sunny  lustre  seem  to  throw. 
That  front  than  polished  iroxy  more  white  I 
His  blooming  cheeks  with  deeper  blushes  glow 
Than  roses  scattered  o'er  a  bed  of  snow : 
While  on  his  lips,  distilled  in  balmy  dewv, 
(Those  lips  dirine,  that  even  in  silence  know 
The  heart  to  touch),  persuasion  to  infuse. 
Still  hangs  a  rosy  chMm  that  nerer  yainly  sues. 

The  friendly  curtain  of  indu^ent  sleep 
Disdoaed  not  yet  his  eyes*  resistless  sway. 
But  from  their  silky  Teil  there  seemed  to  peep 
Some  brilliant  glances  with  a  softened  ray. 
Which  o'er  his  feature^xquisitely  play. 
And  all  his  polished  limbs  suffuse  with  li^t. 
Thus  through  some  narrow  "PAce  the  azure  day, 
Sadden  its  cheerful  rays  diffusing  bright, 
'^de  darts  its  ludd  beams,  to  gild  the  brow  of  night. 

His  fatal  arrows  and  celestial  bow 
Beside  the  couch  were  negli^tly  thrown, 
Nor  needs  the  god  his  dauling  arms  to  show 
His  glorious  birth  ;  such  beauty  round  him  shone 
As  sure  could  spring  from  Beauty's  self  alone ; 
The  bloom  whicn  ^^lowed  o'er  idl  of  soft  desire 
Could  well  proclaim  him  Beauty's  cherished  son : 
And  Beauty's  self  will  oft  those  charms  admire, 
And  steal  lus  witching  smile,  his  glance's  living  £n. 

Speechless  with  awe,  in  transport  strangely  lost, 
Ixmff  Psyche  stood  with  fixed  adoring  eye ; 
Her  limM  immorable,  her  senses  toswd 
Between  amazement,  fear,  and  ecstacy. 
She  hangs  enamoured  o'er  the  deity. 
Till  from  her  trembling  hand  extinguished  falls 
The  fatal  lamp— he  starts— and  suadenly 
Tremendous  thunden  echo  through  the  halls, 
^^Hiile  ruin's  hideous  crash  bursts  o'er  the  affrighted 
walls. 

Dnad  horror  seizes  on  her  sinking  heart, 
A  mortal  dullness  shudden  at  her  breast. 
Her  soul  shrinks  fainting  from  death's  icy  dart, 
The  groan  scarce  uttered  dies  but  half  expressed. 
And  down  she  sinks  in  deadly  swoon  oppressed : 
But  when  at  length,  awaking  from  her  trance. 
The  terron  of  her  fate  stand  all  confessed, 

.     In  Tain  she  casts  around  her  timid  glance ; 

['.  The  rudely  frowning  scenes  her  former  joys  enhance. 

No  traces  of  those  joys,  alas,  remain! 
A  desert  solitude  alone  appean ; 
Ko  Terdant  shade  relieres  the  sandy  plain, 
The  ^de-spread  waste  no  gentle  fountain  cheen ; 
^e  bamn  fitce  the  drearr  prospect  weara ; 
Nought  through  the  yast  horizon  meets  her  eye 
To  calm  the  dismal  tumult  of  her  f^an  ; 
No  trace  of  human  habitation  nigh ; 
A  Bandy  wild  beneath,  aboye  a  threatening  sky. 

CByMnTlghe.] 

How  withsrod,  perished  seems  the  form 

Of  yon  obscure  unsightly  root  1 
Tet  from  the  blight  of  wintry  storm. 

It  hides  seoors  the  prsdous  fruit. 


\ 


The  careless  <^  can  find  no  grace. 

No  beau^r  in  the  scaly  folds. 
Nor  see  within  the  dark  embrace 

What  latent  loyeliness  it  holds. 

Yet  in  that  bulb,  those  sapless  scales. 

The  lily  wraps  her  silver  yest. 
Till  vernal  suns  and  vernal  gales 

Shall  kiss  once  more  her  fragrant  breast. 

YeS,  hide  beneath  the  mouldering  heap 
The  undelighting  slighted  thing ; 

There  in  the  cold  earth  buried  deep. 
In  silence  let  it  wait  the  spring. 

Oh!  maqj  ft  stormy  night  shall  close 
In  gloom  upon  the  barren  earth, 

While  still,  in  undisturbed  repose, 
Unii^ttrsd  liss  ths  future  birth : 

And  Ignomice,  with  sceptic  eye,       ^ 
Hoprs  tNttient  smile  shall  wondsri^  'Hfliri 

Or  moek  her  fond  credulity, 
Ai  her  soft  tean  the  spot  bedsw. 

Bweet  anile  of  hope,  delldoos  tear  I 
Hie  sun,  the  shower  indeed  shall  come ; 

Hie  promised  verdant  shoot  appear, 
And  nature  bid  her  blossoms  bloom* 

And  thoiL  0  yiigin  queen  of  sprint ! 

Shalt,  from  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed, 
Buntinf  thy  green  sheaUi's  silken  string, 

Unyeil  thy  charms,  and  perfume  shed ; 

Unfold  thy  robes  of  purest  white, 
Unsullied  fit>m  thdr  darksome  giftTi^ 

And  thy  soft  petals'  sllyeiy  light 
In  the  mild  brsese  unfettered  wave. 

So  Faith  shall  seek  the  lowly  dust 
Where  humble  Sorrow  loves  to  lie. 

And  bid  her  thus  her  hopes  intrust. 
And  watch  with  patient,  cheerful  eye ; 

And  bear  the  long,  cold  wintry  night. 
And  bear  her  own  degraded  doom ; 

And  wait  till  Heaven's  reviving  light. 
Eternal  spring!  shall  bunt  the  gloom. 


BOBEBT  BLOOMFIXLDu 

RoBEBT  BLOOMnELD,  authof  of  The  Farmer' t  JSogf, 
and  other  poems  illustrative  of  English  rural  lifb  and 
customs,  was  bom  at  Honington,  near  Bury  8t 
Edmunds,  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1766.  His  father,  a 
tailor,  died  whilst  the  poet  was  a  child,  and  he  was 
placed  under  his  uncle,  a  farmer.  Here  he  remained 
only  two  jToars,  being  too  weak  and  dlminutiye  fbr 
field  labour,  and  he  was  tiUcen  to  London  by  an 
dder  brother,  and  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker. His  two  years  of  country  service,  and  oc- 
casicaal  yisits  to  his  friends  in  Suffolk,  were  of  in- 
estimable importance  to  him  as  a  poet,  for  they 
afforded  materials  for  his  *  Fanner's  Boy,'  and  gave 
a  freshness  and  reality  to  his  descriptions.  It  was 
in  the  shoemaker's  garret  howeyer,  that  his  poetry 
chiefly  composed ;  and  the  merit  of  introdudng 


it  to  the  world  bdongs  to  Mr  Capel  Lofft,  a  lite- 
rary gentleman  residing  at  Troston,  near  Bury,  to 
whom  the  manuscript  was  shown,  after  being  re- 
jected by  seyeral  London  booksdlers.  Mr  Lofft 
warmly  befriended  the  poet,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seehig  his  prognostications  of  success  fully  yerified. 
At  this  time  Bloomfleld  was  thirtr-two  years  of  age, 
was  married,  and  had  three  children.  The  'Ew- 
mer's  Boy*  immediately  became  popular  {  the  Duke 
of  Gxafton  patraoised  the  poet,  ■ettling  on  him  a 
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BOBS&T  BLOOMFUEUn. 


TbiU  promifle  fiuls  wlien  buried  deep  in  mowy 
And  FegeUtiTe  jaioes  ceaee  to  flow. 
For  this  liia  plough  turni  up  the  destined  lands. 
Whence  etonny  winter  draws  its  full  demands ; 
For  this  the  seed  minutely  small  he  lowi, 
Whence^  lound  and  sweet,  the  hardy  turnip  grows. 
But  how  unlike  to  April's  closing  days ! 
Hi^  climbs  the  sun  and  darts  his  powerfhl  rays ; 
Whitens  the  fresh-drawn  mould,  and  pierces  throu^ 
Ihe  cumbrous  clods  that  tumble  round  the  plough. 
O'er  heaTen's  bright  azure,  hence  with  jojrful  eyes 
The  ftnner  sees  dark  clouds  nssembling  rise ; 
Borne  o'er  his  fields  a  heavy  torrent  faUs^ 
And  strikes  the  earth  in  hasty  driring  soualls. 
'Right  welcome  down,  ye  precious  drops,'  he  cries ; 
But  soon,  too  soon,  the  partial  blessing  flies. 
'  Boy,  bitDg  the  hsorows,  tiy  how  deep  the  rain 
Has  farced  its  way.'    He  comes,  but  comes  in  Tain ; 
I  Diy  dust  beueatl^  the  bubbling  surface  lurks, 
1  And  mocks  his  pains  the  more  the  more  he  works. 
.  Still,  'midst  huge  clods,  he  plunses  on  forlorn. 
That  hragh  his  narrows  and  the  showers  to  scorn. 
E'en  thus  the  lifinff  clod,  the  stubborn  fool, 
Resists  the  stormy  lecturei  of  the  school. 
Till  tried  with  gentler  means,  the  dunce  to  please. 
His  head  imbibes  right  reason  by  degrees ; 
As  when  from  ere  tul  morning's  wakeful  hour, 
Li^t  constant  lain  erinces  sMret  power. 
And,  ere  the  day  resumes  its  wonted  smiles, 
Presents  a  cheerful  easy  ta^  for  Giles. 
Down  with  a  touch  the  mellow  soil  is  laid. 
And  yon  tall  crop  next  claims  his  timely  aid  ; 
Thither  well-pleued  he  hies,  assured  to  find 
Wild  trackless  haunts,  and  objects  to  his  mind. 
I     Shut  up  from  broad  rank  blades  that  droop  below, 

The  nodmiig  wheat-ear  fonns  a  graceful  bow, 
'  With  milky  kernels  starting  full  weighed  down. 

Ere  yet  the  siin  hath  tinged  its  head  with  brown  : 
I  There  thousands  in  a  flooL,  for  oyer  gay, 
I  Loud  chiiping  sparrows  welcome  in  tne  day, 
.  And  from  the  mazes  of  the  leafy  thorn 
I  Drop  one  by  one  upon  the  bending  com. 
'  Gilei  with  a  pole  assails  their  close  retreats. 

And  round  the  grass-grown  dewy  border  beats, 
I  On  ritho*  side  compl^ly  oTetspread, 

Here  branches  bena,  there  com  o'erstoops  his  head. 
•  Qzeen  coTert  hul!  for  through  theyarymg  year 
,  No  hours  so  sweet,  no  scene  to  him  so  dear. 
Here  Wisdom's  placid  eye  delighted  sees 
Hii  frequent  interrals  of  lonely  ease, 
I  And  with  one  ray  his  infimt  soul  inspires, 
Jost  kindling  there  her  noTcr-dying  fires. 
I  Whence  solitude  deriyes  peculiar  diarms, 
I  And  heayen-diiected  thou^t.his  bosom  warms. 
Jiut  where  the  parting  bough's  light  shadows  play, 
■  Scarce  in  the  shade,  nor  in  the  scorching  day, 
\  Stretdied  on  the  tuif  he  lies,  apeopled  bed. 
Where  swarming  insects  creep  around  his  head. 
The  small  dust-coloured  beetle  climbs  with  pain 
O'er  the  smootix  plantun  leaf,  a  spacious  plain ! 
Thence  hi^er  still,  by  countless  steps  conveyed. 
He  gains  the  summit  of  a  shirering  blade. 
And  flirts  his  fllmy  wings,  and  looks  around, 
Exalting  in  his  distance  from  the  ground. 
The  tender  speckled  moth  here  dancing  seen. 
The  Taultinff  grasshopper  of  glossy  green. 
And  all  proUfic  Summer's  sporting  train. 
Their  little  Htcs  by  various  powers  sustain. 
Bat  what  can  unassisted  vision  do ! 
What  but  recoil  where  most  it  would  pursue ; 
His  patient  gaza  but  finish  with  a  sigh, 
When  Mosic  waking  speaks  the  skylark  nigh. 
Jost  starting  from  tne  com,  he  cheerily  sings. 
And  trusts  with  conscious  pride  his  downy  wings ; 
Still  louder  breathes,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
Mounts  up^  and  calls  on  Giles  to  mark  Ms  way. 


Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bends. 
And  forms  a  friendly  telescope,  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  duU  the  glaring  light. 
And  place  the  wandering  bird  before  his  sight. 
That  oft  beneath  a  light  doud  sweeps  along. 
Lost  for  a  while,  yet  pours  the  varied  song ; 
The  eye  still  follows,  and  the  cloud  moves  by, 
A^;ain  he  stretches  up  the  clear  blue  sky ; 
His  form,  his  motion,  undistinguished  quite. 
Save  when  he  wheels  direct  firom  shade  to  light : 
E'en  then  the  songster  a  mere  speck  became, 
Gliding  like  fancps  bubbles  in  a 'dream. 
The  fazer  sees ;  but  yielding  to  repose. 
Unwittingly  his  jaded  eyelids  close. 
Delidons  sleep  I    From  sleep  who  could  forbear. 
With  guilt  no  more  than  Giles,  and  no  more  care ; 
Pe^ce  o'er  his  slumbers  waves  her  guardian  wing. 
Nor  Conscience  once  disturbs  him  with  a  sting ; 
He  wakes  refreshed  from  every  trivial  pain. 
And  takes  his  pole,  and  brushes  round  *g4f^ 

Its  dark  green  hue,  its  sicklier  tints  all  iaily 
And  ripening  harvest  rustles  in  the  gale. 
A  glorious  s^t,  if  glory  dwells  below. 
Where  heaven's  munificence  makes  all  things  show, 
O'er  eyery  field  and  £olden  prospect  found. 
That  glads  the  ploughman's  Sunday  morning's  round  ; 
When  on  some  eminence  he  takes  his  stand. 
To  judge  the  smilinff  produce  of  the  land. 
Here  Vanity  slinks  back,  her  head  to  hide ; 
What  is  there  here  to  flatter  human  pride  ! 
The  towering  fabric,  or  the  dome's  loud  roar. 
And  steadfast  columns  may  astonish  more. 
Where  the  charmed  gazer  long  delighted  stays, 
Yet  traced  but  to  the  architect  the  praise  ; 
Whilst  here  the.veriest  clown  that  treads  the  sod. 
Without  one  scruple  gives  the  praise  to  God  ; 
And  twofold  joys  possess  his  raptured  mind. 
From  gratitude  and  admiration  joined. 
Here,  Wdst  the  boldest  triumphs  of  her  worth. 
Nature  herself  invites  the  rei^rs  forth  ; 
Dares  the  keen  sickle  from  its  twelvemonth's  rest, 
And  gives  that  ardour  which  in  eveiy  breast 
From  infancy  to  age  alike  appears. 
When  the  first  sheaf  its  plumy  top  upreais. 
No  rake  takes  here  what  Heaven  to  all  bestows— 
Children  of  want,  for  you  the  bounty  flows ! 
And  every  cottage  from  the  plenteous  store 
Receives  a  burden  nightly  at  its  door. 

Hark  I  where  the  sweeping  scythe  now  ripe  along ; 
Eadi  sturdy  mower,  emulous  and  strong. 
Whose  writhing  form  meridian  heat  defies. 
Bends  o'er  his  work,  and  every  sinew  tries ; 
Prostrates  the  waving  treasure  at  his  feet. 
But  spares  the  rising  clover,  short  and  sweet. 
Come  Health !  come  Jollity !  light-footed  come ; 
Here  hold  your  revels,  and  make  this  your  home. 
Each  heart  awaits  and  hails  you  as  its  own  ; 
Each  moistened  brow  that  scorns  to  wear  a  frown : 
The  unpeopled  dwelling  mourns  its  tenants  strayed : 
E'en  the  domestic  lauding. dairymaid 
Hies  to  the  field  the  general  toil  to  share. 
Meanwhile  the  farmer  qmts  his  elbow-H:bair, 
His  cool  brick  floor,  his.pitcher,.and  his  ease. 
And  braves  the  sultry  beams,  and  gladly  sees 
His  gates  thrown  open,  and  his  team  abroad. 
The  ready  group  attendant  on  his  word 
To  turn  the  swath,  the  quivering  load  to  rear^ 
Or  ply  the  busy  r^e  the  land  to  clear. 
Summer's  light  garb  itself  now  cumbrous  grown. 
Each  his  thin  doublet  in  the  shade  throws  down : 
Where  oft  the  mastUf  skulks  with  half-shut  eye. 
And  rouses  at  the  stranger  passing  by ; 
While  unrsstrained  the  soaal  converse  flows. 
And  every  breast  Love's  powerful  impulse  knows, 
And  rival  wits  with  more  than  rostic  graco 
Conftss  the  presence  of  a  pretty  frkce. 
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CTCLOPiBDIA  OF 


TILL  THB  nUHD3fT.fIII. 


Jtoty  ffiumah. 

A  spring,  o'erhunff  with  man^  a  flower, 

The  my  sand  dancing  in  its  hed. 
Embanked  beneath  a  hawthorn  bower, 

Sent  forth  its  waters  near  mj  head. 
A  rosy  lass  approached  my  yiew ; 

I  caught  her  blue  eyes'  modest  beam ; 
The  stranger  nodded  'How-d'ye-do  I' 

And  leaped  across  the  infant  stream. 

The  water  heedless  passed  away ; 

With  me  her  glowing  image  stayed ; 
I  stroye,  from  ilubt  auspicious  day, 

To  meet  and  bless  the  loyely  maid. 
I  met  her  where  beneath  oar  feet 

Throu]^  downy  moss  the  wild  thyme  grew ; 
Nor  moss  elastic,  flowers  though  sweet. 

Matched  Hannah's  cheek  of  rosy  hoe. 

I  met  her  where  the  dark  woods  waye, 

And  shaded  yerdure  skirts  the  plain ; 
And  when  the  pale  moon  rising  gaye 

New  glories  to  her  risinff  tram. 
From  hor  sweet  cot  upon  &e  moor. 

Our  plighted  yows  to  heayen  are  flown ; 
Truth  made  me  welcome  at  her  door. 

And  rosy  Hannah  is  my  own. 

Xtnet  addrested  to  my  ChUdrm, 

COocMioncd  Iqr  a  rUi  to  WhlttUbiny  Fonet,  NofthMnpiof 
ihire,  In  Auguit  180a] 

Genius  of  the  forest  shades, 

Lend  thy  power,  and  lend  thine  ear ; 
A  stranger  trod  thy  lonely  glades, 

Ami£t  thy  dark  and  bounding  deer ; 
Inquiring  childhood  claims  the  Verse, 

0  let  tiiem  not  inquire  in  yain ; 
Be  with  me  while  I  thus  rehearse 

The  glories  of  thy  sylyan  leign. 

Thy  dells  by  wintry  currents  worn. 

Secluded  haunts,  how  dear  to  me  I 
From  all  but  nature's  oonyerse  borne. 

No  ear  to  hear,  no  eye  to  see. 
Their  honoured  leayes  the  green  oaks  reared. 

And  crowned  the  upland's  graceful  swell ; 
While  answering  through  the  yale  was  heard 

Each  distant  heifer's  tinkling  bell. 

Hail,  greenwood  shades,  that,  stretching  far, 

Ddy  e'en  summer's  noontide  power. 
When  August  in  his  burning  car 

Withholds  the  clouds,  withholds  the  shower. 
The  deep-toned  low  from  either  hill, 

Down  hazel  aisles  and  arches  ereen 
(The  herd's  rude  tracks  from  rill  to  rill), 

Roared  echoing  through  the  solemn  scene. 

From  my  charmed  heart  the  numbers  sprung, 

Thouffh  birds  had  ceased  the  choral  lay ; 
I  poured  wild  raptures  from  my  tongue. 

And  gaye  delicious  tears  their  way. 
Then,  cUirker  shadows  seeking  still. 

Where  human  foot  had  seldom  strayed, 
I  read  aloud  to  eyery  hill 

Sweet  Emma's  loye,  *  the  Nui-brown  maid.' 

Shaking  his  matted  mane  on  hi^h. 

The  gazing  colt  would  raise  his  head. 
Or  timorous  doe  would  rushing  fly. 

And  leaye  to  me  her  grassy  bed ; 
Where,  as  the  acure  sky  appeared 

Through  bowers  of  eyer  yaiying  form, 
^idst  the  deep  gloom  methought  I  heard 

The  daring  progress  of  the  storm. 


How  would  eadi  siroepinff  ponderous  boo^ 

Resist,  when  straight  me  whiriwind  dMyei^ 
Dashing  in  strengthening  eddies  throng 

A  roaring  wilderness  of  leayes  I 
How  would  the  prone  descending  shower 

From  the  green  canopy  rebound  t 
How  would  the  lowland  torrents  pour! 

How  deep  the  pealing  thunder  aoondt 

But  peace  was  there :  no  lifhtninfl  bland ; 

No  clouds  obscured  the  ntce  of  heayen ; 
Down  each  neen  opening  while  I  gaaed. 

My  thou^ts  to  home  and  you  were  giyen* 
0,  toider  minds  I  in  life's  gay  mom. 

Some  clouds  must  dim  your  coming  day; 
Yet  bootless,  pride  and  fusehood  scorn. 

And  peace  like  this  shall  cheer  your  way. 

Now,  at  the  dark  wood's  stately  side. 

Well  pleased  I  met  the  sun  again ; 
Here  fleeting  fancy  trayelled  wide ; 

My  seat  was  destined  to  the  main. 
For  many  an  oak  lapr  stretched  at  length. 

Whose  trunks  (with  bark  no  l<mger  sheathid) 
Had  reached  their  full  meridian  strength 

Before  your  father's  father  breathed  I 

Perhaps  they'll  many  a  confliot  braye, 

And  many  a  dreadful  storm  defy ; 
Then,  groaning  o'er  the  adyerse  waye, 

Brmg  home  the  flag  of  yictory. 
Go,  then,  proud  oaks ;  we  meet  no  more  I 

Go,  grace  the  scenes  to  me  denied. 
The  white  difis  round  my  natiye  shore, 

And  the  loud  ocean's  swelling  tide. 

'  Genius  of  the  forest  shades,' 

Sweet  from  the  heights  of  thy  domaiiiy 
When  the  gray  eyening  shadow  fades. 

To  yiew  the  country's  golden  grain ; 
To  yiew  the  gleaming  yillage  spire 

'Midst  distuit  groyes  unknown  to  me— 
Groyes  that,  grown  brifht  in  borrowed  firOy 

Bow  o'er  the  peopled  yales  to  thee. 

Where  was  thy  elfin  train,  that  play 

Round  Wake's  huge  oak,  their  fayoiarito  tm^ 
Dancing  the  twilight  hours  away  1 

Why  were  they  not  reyoaled  to  mA  t 
Yet,  smilinc  fairies  left  behind, 

Aflection  brought  you  all  to  yiew ; 
To  loye  and  tendeness  resigned. 

My  heart  heayed  many  a  sigh  for  you. 

When  morning  still  unclouded  rose. 

Refreshed  with  sleep  and  joyous  dreams. 
Where  fruitful  fields  with  woodlands  doae^ 

I  traced  the  births  of  yarious  streams. 
From  beds  of  clay,  here  creeping  rills. 

Unseen  to  parent  Ouse,  would  steal ; 
Or,  gushing  from  the  northward  hills. 

Would  fitter  through  Toye's  winding  dale^ 

But  ah !  ye  cooling  springs,  farewell ! 

Herds,  I  no  more  your  freedom  share; 
But  long  my  grateful  ton^e  shall  tell 

What  brought  your  gazing  stranger  there. 
'  Genius  of  the  forest  shades,' 

Lend  thy  power,  and  lend  thine  ear ; 
But  dreams  still  lengthen  thy  long  gladea. 

And  bring  thy  peace  and  silence  hm» 

IJktcripUan  of  a  Blind  FoitfiL] 

For  from  his  cradle  he  had  neyer  MMf 
Soul-cheering  sunbeams,  or  wild  naloft's  £mn 
But  all  life's  blessings  oentre  not  in  sii^t ; 
For  Proyidence,  that  dealt  him  one  long  iii^bt» 
Had  giyen,  in  pity,  to  the  blooming  boy 
Feelings  more  exquisitely  tuned  to  joy. 


ENaUBH  unsaATURE. 


BOBXRT  BUMMIFmiH 


Fond  to  ezo«8  wis  he  of  all  that  grow ; 

The  morning  hloeaom  fprinkled  o'er  with  dew, 

JLcrooi  hie  Mth,  ai  if  in  plajf ul  fnakf 

Would  daek  hie  brow  and  weep  upon  his  cbeek ; 

Each  Tmrfin^  leaf  that  hniahed  where'er  he  came, 

Preaeed  to  hie  roey  tip  he  called  by  name ; 

He  graeped  the  a^lingi,  meaeiued  erefj  bough. 

Inhaled  the  ixagnmoe  that  the  epring'f  monthi  throw 

Profueely  round,  till  hie  yonng  heart  oonfissaed 

That  all  was  beauty,  and  himeelf  was  blessed* 

Yet  when  he  traced  the  wide  extended  plain. 

Or  clear  brook  side,  he  felt  a  transient  pain ; 

The  keen  regiet  of  goodness,  roid  of  pride. 

To  think  be  could  not  roam  without  a  guide. 

Maif'Daif  wUh  (As  Ifwea 

IBm^  ^m  Englitk  Sqmn.1 

Then  came  the  Jorial  day.  no  streaks  of  red 

O'er  the  broad  portal  of  the  mom  were  spread. 

But  one  hi^-eailing  mist  of  daialing  white, 

A  screen  of  goseamer,  a  macic  light. 

Doomed  instantlj,  by  simplest  shepherd's  ken, 

To  rngn  awhile,  and  be  exhaled  at  ten. 

O'er  leayee,  o'er  blossoms,  bj  his  power  rsstorsd. 

Forth  oame  the  conquering  sun  and  looked  abroad ; 

IfillioBS  of  dew-drops  fell,  yet  millions  hung, 

like  words  of  transport  trambling  on  the  tongue, 

Too  strong  for  utterance.    Thus  the  infant  boy. 

With  toeSiud  cheeks,  and  features  tuned  to  Joj, 

Weeps  while  he  struggles  with  restraint  or  pain ; 

But  change  the  scene,  and  make  him  laugh  again, 

His  heart  rekindles,  and  his  cheek  •PPcus 

A  thousand  times  mors  lorely  through  his  tears. 

From  the  first  glimpse  of  day,  a  busy  scene 

Was  that  hi|^-sweUiDg  lawn,  that  destined  gvssn, 

Which  shadowless  expanded  fat  and  wide. 

The  mansion's  oroament,  the  hamlet's  pride ; 

To  cheer,  to  ocder,  to  direct,  oontriye. 

Even  old  8ir  Ambrose  had  been  up  at  fiye; 

Tbsie  his  iriude  household  laboured  in  his  yiesr— 

But  light  is  labour  where  the  task  is  new. 

Some  wheeled  the  turf  to  build  a  ^p»ssj  throne 

Bound  a  huge  thorn  that  spread  his  boughs  alone, 

Rough-rined  and  bold,  as  master  of  the  place ; 

Fiye  genentions  of  the  Higham  race 

Kid  plucked  his  flowenn  sud  stiU  he  held  his  sway, 

Wafed  hie  white  head,  and  felt  the  breath  of  May. 

Some  firom  the  greenhouse  ranged  exotics  round« 

To  bask  in  open  day  on  Engliw  ground : 

And  'midst  them  in  a  line  of  splendour  drew 

Long  wreftths  and  garlands  g»uiered  in  the  dew. 

Some  spread  the  snowy  canyass,  propped  on  high 

O'er  sheltering  tables  with  their  whole  supply ; 

Some  swung  the  biting  s^he  with  meiiy  face, 

And  cropped  the  daisies  let  a  dancing  space ; 

Some  roUed  the  mouldy  barrel  in  his  might. 

From  prison  darkness  mto  cheerful  tight, 

And  fenced  him  round  with  cans ;  and  others  bore 

The  creaking  hamper  with  its  costly  store ; 

WeU  corked,  weU  flayoured,  and  well  taxed,  that  came 

Fn«n  LositMiian  mountains  dear  to  fame. 

Whence  Oama  steered,  and  led  the  conouering  way 

To  eastern  triumphs  and  the  realms  of  oay. 

A  thousand  minor  tasks  fiUed  evei^  hour, 

Titi  the  sun  gained  the  zenith  of  his  power. 

When  eyery  path  was  thronged  with  old  and  young, 

And  many  a  skylark  in  his  strength  upsprung 

To  bid  them  welcome.    Not  a  face  was  there 

But,  for  Bfiay-Hlay  at  least,  had  banished  care ; 

No  cringing  looks,  no  pauper  tales  to  tell. 

No  timid  gumce--they  knew  their  host  too  well — 

Freedom  was  there,  and  joy  in  eyeiy  eye ; 

Such  sosnes  wcrs  I^gland^  boast  in  days  gone  by. 

Beneath  the  thom  was  good  Sir  Ambrose  found, 

His  guests  an  ample  crescent  formed  around  \ 


Nature's  own  caipet  spread  the  space  between. 

Where  blithe  domestics  ptied  in  gold  and  gneiL 

The  yenerable  chaplain  wayed  his  wand. 

And  silence  foUowed  as  he  stretched  his  hand : 

The  deep  carouse  can  neyer  boast  the  bliss, 

The  animation  of  a  scene  tike  this. 

At  length  the  damasked  cloths  were  whisked  away. 

Like  fluttering  sails  upon  a  summer's  day; 

The  hey-day  of  enjoyment  found  repose ; 

The  worthy  baronet  mi^estic  rose. 

They  yiewed  him,  while  his  ale  was  filling  round. 

The  monarch  of  his  own  paternal  ground* 

His  cup  was  full,  and  where  the  blossoms  bowed 

Oyer  his  head.  Sir  Ambrose  spoke  aloud. 

Nor  stopped  a  dmnty  fozm  or  phrase  to  cull. 

His  heart  elated,  like  his  cun  was  full: — 

'  FuU  be  your  hopes,  and  ricn  the  crops  that  fall; 

Health  to  my  neu;hbourB,  happiness  to  aU.' 

DuU  must  that  clown  be,  dull  as  winter's  sleet, 

Who  would  not  instantly  be  on  his  feet : 

An  echoing  health  to  mingling  shouts  giye  place, 

*  Sir  Amtarost  HighMft  ana  his  noble  rsce  I' 

Ifor-X^  wUk  Ms  Jfustti 

ITU  SoUUer^t  Borne.} 

I*  The  tepio  Is  ttlto,  but  in  Mr  Bloonifleld'f  bands  It  shnosi 
iSKmwiaohenoterofnoTeKj.  Vuanift  Sotdier^g Return  iMntit, 
to  onrterte,  one  whit  niperior.'— Fr^^feMor  WiUoiL] 

My  untried  Muse  shall  no  hi^  tone  assume. 
Nor  strut  inanaa— faraweU  my  cap  and  plume  I 
Brief  be  mj  yeise,  a  task  within  my  power ; 
I  tell  my  foelings  in  one  happy  hour : 
But  what  an  hour  was  that  1  when  from  the  main 
I  reached  this  loyely  yalley  once  again  I 
A  glorious  hanrest  nUed  m^  eager  si^t, 
Hiuf  shocked,  half  waying  m  a  flood  of  tight ; 
On  that  poor  cottage  roofwhere  I  was  bom. 
The  sun  looked  down  as  in  life's  early  mom. 
I  gazed  around,  but  not  a  soul  appeared ; 
I  listened  on  the  threshold,  nothing  heard ; ' 
I  called  my  £Uher  thrice,  but  no  one  came ; 
It  was  not  fear  or  grief  that  shook  my  fiame. 
But  an  o'erpowering  sense  of  peace  and  home^ 
Of  toils  gone  b^,  peihaps  of  joys  to  come. 
The  door  inyitingly  stood  open  wide ; 
I  shook  my  dust,  and  set  my  staff  aside. 

How  sweet  it  was  to  breaUie  that  cooler  air. 
And  take  possession  of  my  father's  chair  I 
Beneath  my  elbow,  on  the  sotid  fiame. 
Appeared  the  rough  initials  of  my  name, 
Cut  forty  yean  braore  I    The  same  old  dock 
Struck  the  same  bell,  and  gaye  my  heart  a  shock 
I  neyer  can  forget.    A  short  breeze  sprung. 
And  while  a  si^  was  trembling  on  my  tongue. 
Caught  the  old  dangling  almanacs  behind. 
And  up  they  flew  lUe  banners  in  the  wind ; 
Then  gently,  singly,  down,  down,  down  they  went. 
And  told  of  twenty  years  that  I  had  spent 
Far  from  my  natiye  land.    That  instant  came 
A  robin  on  the  threshold ;  though  so  tame, 
At  first  he  looked  distrustful,  aEnost  shy. 
And  cast  on  me  his  coal-black  steadiest  cye^ 
And  seemed  to  say  (past  friendship  to  renew) 
'  Ah  ha !  old  worn-out  soldier,  is  it  you  t' 
Through  the  room  ranged  the  imprisoned  humble  bee, 
And  bombed,  and  bounced,  and  struggled  to  be  free ; 
Dashing  against  the  panes  with  sullen  roar. 
That  threw  their  diamond  sunlight  on  the  floor ; 
That  floor,  clean  sanded,  where  my  fancy  stmyed. 
O'er  undulating  wayes  the  broom  had  made ; 
Reminding  me  of  those  of  hideous  forms 
That  met  us  as  we  passed  the  Cape  of  stonu. 
Where  hii^  and  loud  U^y  break,  and  peaioe  conm 

neyer; 
They  roll  and  foam,  and  roll  and  foam  for  erer. 
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Bat  here  wm  peaoe,  that  peace  which  home  can  yield ; 

The  giMshopper,  tiie  peiiridge  in  the  field. 

And  ticking  clock,  were  all  at  once  become 

The  sabstitttte  for  clarion,  fife,  and  drum. 

While  thai  I  mnaed,  still  gazing,  gazing  etill. 

On  beds  of  mofls  that  spread  the  window  sill, 

I  deemed  no  moss  my  eyes  had  erer  seen 

Had  been  so  loyelj,  brilliant,  fresh,  and  green. 

And  guessed  some  infimt  hand  had  placed  it  there, 

And  prized  its  hue,  so  exquisite,  so  rare. 

Feelings  on  feelings  mingling,  doubling  rose ; 

My  heart  felt  eve^rthing  but  calm  repose ; 

I  could  not  reckon  minutes,  hours,  nor  years. 

But  rose  at  once,  and  bursted  into  tears ; 

Then,  like  a  fool,  confused,  sat  down  again, 

And  thought  upon  the  paHt  with  shame  and  pain ; 

I  rared  at  war  and  all  its  horrid  cost. 

And  glory's  quagmire,  where  the  brare  are  lost. 

On  carnage,  fire,  and  plunder  long  I  mused. 

And  cursed  the  murdering  weapons  I  had  used. 

Two  shadows  then  I  saw,  two  Yoices  heard. 
One  bespoke  age,  and  one  a  child's  appeared. 
In  stepped  my  father  with  conyulsiTe  start. 
And  in  an  instant  clasped  me  to  his  heart. 
Close  by  him  stood  a  little  blue-eyed  maid ; 
And  stooping  to  the  child,  the  old  man  said, 
'  Come  hither,  Nancy,  kiss  me  once  again. 
This  is  TOUT  uncle  Charles,  come  home  from  Spain.' 
The  child  approached,  and  with  her  fingers  lignt, 
Stroked  my  old  eyes,  almost  depriyed  m  sight. 
But  why  tnus  spin  my  tale — ^thus  tedious  be  I 
Happy  old  soldier!  what's  the  world  to  me! 

[To  hia  Wife.} 

I  rise,  dear  Mary,  from  the  soundest  rest, 

A  wandering,  way-worn,  musing,  singing  guest. 

I  claim  the  priyilege  of  hill  and  plain ; 

Mine  are  the  woods,  and  all  that  they  contain ; 

The  unpolluted  gale,  which  sweeps  the  glade ; 

All  the  cool  blessings  of  the  solemn  shade ; 

Health,  and  the  flow  of  happiness  sincere  ; 

Yet  there's  one  wish — I  wish  that  thou  wert  here ; 

Free  from  the  trammels  of  domestic  care. 

With  me  these  dear  autumnal  sweets  to  share ; 

To  share  my  heart's  ungoyemable  joy. 

And  keep  the  birthday  of  our  poor  lame  boy. 

Ah !  that's  a  tender  string !  Yet  since  I  find 

That  scenes  like  these  can  soothe  the  harassed  mind, 

Trust  me,  'twould  set  thy  jaded  spirits  fi:ee. 

To  wander  thus  through  yales  and  woods  with  me. 

Thou  know'st  how  much  I  loye  to  steal  away 

From  noise,  from  uproar,  and  the  blaze  of  day ; 

With  double  transport  would  my  heart  rebound 

To  lead  thee  where  the  clustering  nuts  are  found ; 

No  toilsome  efforts  would  our  task  demand. 

For  the  brown  treasure  stoops  to  meet  the  hand. 

Round  the  tall  hazel  beds  of  moss  appear 

In  green  swards  nibbled  by  the  forest  deer. 

Sun,  and  alternate  shade ;  while  o'er  our  heads 

The  cawinf  rook  his  glossy  pinions  spreads  ; 

The  noisy  jay,  his  vrild  wooas  dashing  through ; 

The  ring-doyo's  chorus,  and  the  rustling  bough ; 

The  far  resounding  gate ;  the  kite's  shnll  scream ; 

The  distant  ploughman's  halloo  to  his  team. 

This  is  the  cnorus  to  my  soul  so  dear ; 

It  would  delight  thee  too,  wert  thou  but  here : 

For  we  might  talk  of  home,  and  muse  o'er  days 

Of  sad  distress,  and  Heayen's  mysterious  ways ; 

Our  chequered  fortunes  with  a  smile  retrace, 

And  build  new  hopes  upon  our  infant  race ; 

Pour  our  thanksffiyings  forth,  and  weep  the  while ; 

Or  pray  for  blcssmgs  on  our  natiye  isle. 

But  yain  the  wishi    Maiy,  thy  sighs  forbear, 

Nor  grudge  the  pleasure  which  thou  canst  not  share ; 


Make  home  delightful,  kindly  wish  for  me, 
And  I'll  leaye  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods  for 


thee. 


JOHN  LETDKN. 

John  Letdbn,  a  distingaithed  orientid  ichokr  ai 
well  as  a  poet,  waa  a  natiye  of  Denholm,  Rozbnri^- 
shire.  He  was  the  son  of  hmnUe  paxenti,  bat  fbe 
ardent,  borderer  fought  his  way  to  learning  and  ode- 
Inrity.  His  parents,  seeing  his  desire  fx  imtmetion, 
determined  to  educate  him  for  the  chnich,  and  he 
was  entered  of  Edinburgh  college  in  1790,  in  the  fif- 
teentiiyearofhisage.  He  made  rapid  progren ;  was 
an  excdlent  Latin  and  Greek  scbdAr,  and  acquired 
also  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German,  be- 
sides studying  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Fenian.  He 
beoune  no  mean  proficient  in  mathematics  and  ya- 
rions  branches  of  science.  Indeed,  eyery  difitoilty 
seemed  to  yanish  before  his  commanding  talents,  his 
retentiye  memory,  and  robust  application.  His 
college  yacations  were  spent  at  home;  and  as  his 
father's  cottage  afforded  him  little  opportoni^  for 
qoiet  and  seclusion,  he  looked  out  for  aocommoda- 
tions  abroad.  *  In  a  wild  recess,'  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  '  in  the  den  or  glen  which  giyes  name  to  the 
yillage  of  Denholm,  he  oontriyed  a  sort  of  fomaee 
for  the  purpose  of  such  chemical  experiments  as  he 
was  adequate  to  performing.  But  his  chief  place  of 
retirement  was  the  small  parish  church,  a  gloomy 
and  ancient  building,  generally  belieyed  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  be  haunted.  To  this  chosen 
place  of  study,  usually  locked  during  week  dsyi^ 
Leyden  made  entrance  by  means  ^  a  window, 
rrad  there  for  many  hours  in  the  day,  and  depo- 
sited his  books  and  specimei)s  in  a  retbed  pew.  It 
was  a  well-chosen  spot  of  seclusion,  for  the  kirk 
(excepting  during  diyine  seryice)  is  rather  a  place 
of  tenor  to  the  Scottish  rustic,  and  that  of  Cayers 
was  rendered  more  so  by  many  a  tale  of  ghosts  and 
witchcraft,  of  which  it  was  the  supposed  scene,  and 
to  which  Leyden,  partly  to  indulge  nis  humour,  and 
paiUy  to  secure  his  retirement,  oontriyed  to  make 
some  modem  additions.  The  nature  of  his  abstrase 
studies,  some  specimens  of  natural  history,  as  toads 
and  adders,  left  exposed  in  their  spurit-Tials,  and 
one  or  two  practical  jests  played  off  upon  the  more 
curious  of  the  peasantry,  rendered  his  gloomy  hannt 
not  only  yenerated  by  tlie  wise,  but  feared  by  the 
simple  of  the  parish.'  From  this  singolar  and  ro- 
mantic study,  Leyden  sallied  forth,  witii  his  coikNis 
and  yarious  stores,  to  astonish  his  college  associates 
He  already  numbered  among  his  firien^  the  most 
distingoished  literary  and  sdentiflc  men  of  Edin- 
burgh. On  the  expiration  of  his  college  studies, 
Leyden  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  sons 
of  Mr  Campbell  of  Fairfield,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  uniyersity  of  St  Andrewa  There  he  pur- 
sued his  own  researches  connected  with  orientsl 
learning,  and  in  1799  published  a  sketch  of  the 
Ducoveries  and  Settlements  of  the  EuropeamM  m 
Northern  and  Western  Africa.  He  wrote  also  yari- 
ous copies  of  yerses  and  translations  from  the 
northern  and  oriental  languages,  which  he  pab- 
lished  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine.  In  1800  Lqr- 
den  was  ordained  for  the  church.  He  oontinned, 
howeyer,  to  study  and  compose,  and  contributed  to 
Lewis's  Tales  of  Wonder  and  Soott's  Minstrdqr  of 
the  Scottish  Border.  So  ardent  was  he  in  ■■r*^'*g  | 
the  editor  of  the  Minstrelsy,  that  he  oa  one  ooca- 1 
sion  walked  between  forty  and  fifty  miles,  and  back 
again,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  yisiting  an  old  person 
who  possessed  an  ancient  historical  ballad.  His 
next  publication  was  a  new  edition  of  Tlks  Campbgui 
of  Scotland,  an  ancient  work  written  aboofc  1A48, 
which  Leyden  enriched  with  a  preliminary  disser- 
tation, notes,  and  a  glossary.  He  also  undertook 
the  management,  for  one  year,  of  the  Scots  Maipi^ 
me.    His  strong  desire  to  yisit  foieign  ooontries 
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Fade,  day-dreanu  sweet,  from  memorj  fade ! 

The  perished  bliss  of  youth's  fint  prime, 
Thai  once  so  bright  on  fancy  played, 

ReTives  no  more  in  after-time. 

Far  from  my  sacred  natal  clime, 
I  haste  to  an  untimely  grave ; 

The  daring  thoughts  that  soared  sublime 
Are  sunk  in  ocean's  southern  waTe. 

Slave  of  the  mine !  thy  yellow  light 

Gleams  baleful  as  the  tomb-fire  drear. 

A  gentle  vision  comes  by  night 

My  lonely  widowed  heart  to  cheer : 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear, 

That  once  were  guiding  stars  to  mine ; 

Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fear ! 

I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  shine. 

For  thee,  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave, 

I  left  a  heart  that  loved  me  true ! 
I  crossed  the  tedious  ocean-wave, 

To  roam  in  climes  unkind  and  new. 

The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew 
Chill  on  my  withered  heart ;  the  grave 

Dark  and  untimely  met  my  view — 
And  all  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave  I 

# 

Ha  I  com'st  thou  now  so  late  to  mock 

A  wanderer's  banished  heart  forloni, 
Now  that  his  frame  the  lightning  shock 

Of  sun-rays  tipt  with  death  was  borne  ? 

From  love,  from  friendship,  country,  torn. 
To  memory's  fond  regrets  the  prey ; 

Vile  slave,  thy  yellow  dross  I  scorn ! 
Oo  mix  thee  with  thy  kindred  clay ! 

The  MemuUd, 

On  Jura's  heath  how  sweetly  swell 
The  murmurs  of  the  mountain  bee ! 

How  softly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea ! 

But  softer  floating  o'er  the  deep. 
The  Mermaid's  sweet  sea-soothing  lay. 

That  charmed  the  dancing  waves  to  sleep. 
Before  the  bark  of  Colonsay. 

Aloft  the  purple  pennons  wave. 
As,  parting  gay  from  Crinan's  shore. 

From  Morven's  wars,  the  seamen  brave 
Their  gallant  chieftain  homeward  bore. 

In  youth's  gay  bloom,  the  brave  Macphail 
Still  blamed  the  lingering  bark's  delay : 

For  her  he  chid  the  flagging  sail. 
The  lovely  maid  of  Colonsay. 

*  And  raise,'  he  cried,  *  the  song  of  love. 

The  maiden  sung  with  tearful  smile, 
When  first,  o'er  Jura's  hills  to  rove, 
We  left  afar  the  lonely  isle! 

**  When  on  this  ring  of  ruby  red 
Shall  die,"  she  said,  **  the  crimson  hue, 

Know  that  thy  favourite  fair  is  dead, 
Or  proves  to  thee  and  love  untrue."* 

Now,  lightly  poised,  the  rising  oar 
Disperses  wide  the  foamy  spray. 

And  (x^oing  far  o'er  Crinan's  shore. 
Resounds  the  song  of  Colonsay. 

*  Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeze. 

Softly  rustle  through  the  sail  I 
Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowy  seas. 
Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gale! 

Where  the  wave  is  tinged  with  red. 
And  the  russet  sea-leaves  grow. 

Mariners,  with  prudent  dread. 
Shun  the  shelving  reefs  below.      • 


As  you  pass  through  Jura's  sound. 
Bend  your  course  by  Scarba's  shore ; 

Shun,  O  shun,  the  gulf  profound. 
Where  Corrievreckin's  surges  roar ! 

If  from  that  unbottomed  deep. 

With  wrinkled  form  and  wreathed  train^ 
O'er  the  verge  of  Scarba's  steep, 

The  sea-snake  heave  his  snowy  mane, 

Unwarp,  unwind  his  oozy  coils. 

Sea-green  sisters  of  the  main. 
And  in  the  gulf  where  ocean  boils. 

The  unwieldy  wallowiug  monster  chain. 

Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeze, 

Softly  rustle  through  the  sail ! 
Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowed  seas. 

Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gale !' 

Thus  all  to  soothe  the  chieftain's  wo. 
Far  from  the  maid  he  loved  so  deiir. 

The  song  arose,  ho  soft  and  slow. 
He  seemed  her  parting  sigh  to  hear. 

The  lonely  deck  he  paces  o'er, 

Impatient  for  the  rising  day. 
And  still  from  Crinan's  moonlight  shore. 

He  turns  his  eyes  to  Colonsay. 

The  moonbeams  crisp  the  curling  surge. 
That  streaks  with  foam  the  ocean  green  ; 

While  forward  still  the  rowers  urge 
Their  course,  a  female  form  was  seen. 

That  sea-maid's  form,  of  pearly  light. 
Was  whiter  than  the  downy  spray. 

And  round  her  bosom,  heaving  bright. 
Her  glossy  yellow  ringlets  play. 

Borne  on  a  foamy  crested  wave. 
She  reached  amain  the  bounding  prow. 

Then  clasping  fast  the  chieftain  brave. 
She,  plunging,  sought  the  deep  below. 

Ah  I  long  beside  thy  feigned  bier, 

The  monks  the  prayer  of  death  shall  say. 

And  long  for  thee,  the  fruitless  tear, 
Shall  weep  the  maid  of  Colonsay  I 

But  downward  like  a  powerless  corse, 
The  eddying  waves  the  chieftain  bear ; 

He  only  heard  the  moaning  hoarse 
Of  waters  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

The  murmurs  sink  by  slow  degrees, 
No  more  the  waters  round  him  rave  ; 

Lulled  by  the  music  of  the  seas. 
He  lies  within  a  coral  cave. 

In  dreamy  mood  reclines  he  long, 
Nor  dares  his  tranced  eyes  unclose. 

Till,  warbling  wild,  the  sea-maid's  song 
Far  in  the  crystal  cavern  rose. 

Soft  as  that  harp's  unseen  control. 
In  morning  dreams  which  lovers  hear, 

Wliose  strains  steal  sweetly  o'er  the  soul. 
But  never  reach  the  waking  ear. 

As  sunbeams  through  the  tepid  air. 
When  clouds  dissolve  the  dews  unseen. 

Smile  on  the  flowers  that  bloom  more  fair. 
And  fields  that  glow  with  livelier  green — 

So  melting  soft  the  music  fell ; 

It  seemed  to  soothe  the  fluttering  spray — 
'  Say,  hefurd'st  thou  not  these  wild  notes  swej 

Ahl  'tis  the  song  of  Colonsay.* 

Like  one  that  from  a  fearful  dream 
Awakes,  the  morning  light  to  view, 

And  joys  to  see  the  purple  beam. 
Yet  fears  to  find  the  vision  true, 
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He  heazd  thAt  strain,  so  wildly  sweefc, 
Which  bade  his  torpid  languor  flj ; 

He  feared  some  spell  had  bound  his  feet, 
And  hardly  dwd  his  limbs  to  try. 

*This  Tellow  sand,  this  sparry  cave. 
Shall  bend  thy  soul  to  beauty's  sway ; 

Can'st  thou  the  maiden  of  the  ware 
Compare  to  her  of  Colonsay  1' 

Roused  by  that  roice  of  siWer  sound, 
From  the  pared  floor  he  lightly  sprung, 

And  glancing  wild  his  eyes  around 
Where  the  fair  nymph  her  tresses  wrung. 

No  form  he  saw  of  mortal  mould  ; 

It  shone  like  ocean's  snowy  foam ; 
Her  ringlets  waved  in  liying  gold. 

Her  mirror  crystal,  pearl  the  comb. 

Her  pearly  comb  the  siren  took, 
Aud  careless  bound  her  tresses  wild  ; 

StiU  o'er  the  mirror  stole  her  look, 
As  on  the  wondering  youth  she  smiled. 

Like  music  from  the  greenwood  tree. 
Again  she  raised  the  melting  lay ; 

'  Fair  warrior,  wilt  thou  dwell  with  mc. 
And  leave  the  maid  of  Colonsay  1 

Fair  is  the  crystal  hall  for  me 
With  rubies  and  with  emeralds  set ; 

And  sweet  the  music  of  the  sea 
Shall  sing,  when  we  for  love  are  met. 

How  sweet  to  dance  with  gliding  feet 

Along  the  level  tide  so  green, 
Romonsive  to  the  cadence  sweet 

That  breathes  along  the  moonlight  scene ! 

And  soft  the  music  of  the  main 
Rings  from  the  motley  tortoise-shell. 

While  moonbeams  o'er  the  wateiy  plain 
Seem  trembling  in  its  fitful  swell. 

How  sweet,  when  billows  heave  their  head. 
And  shake  their  snowy  crests  on  high. 

Serene  in  Ocean's  sapphire-bed 
Beneath  the  tumbling  surge  to  lie ; 

To  trace,  with  tianquil  step,  the  deep. 
Where  pearly  drops  of  frozen  dew 

In  concave  shells  unconscious  sleep, 
Or  shine  with  lustre,  silveiy  blue  1 

Then  aU  the  summer  sun,  from  far. 
Pour  through  the  wave  a  softer  ray  ; 

While  diamonds  in  a  bower  of  spar, 
At  eve  shaU  shed  a  brighter  day. 

N(nr  stormy  wind,  nor  wintxy  gale. 
That  o'er  Uie  angry  ocean  sweep. 

Shall  e'er  our  coral  groves  assail, 
Calm  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Throng  the  green  meads  beneath  the  sea. 
Enamoured  we  shall  fondly  stray — 

Then,  gentle  warrior,  dwell  with  mc. 
And  leave  the  maid  of  Colonsay !' 

*  Though  bright  thy  locks  of  glistering  gold. 
Fair  maiden  of  ike  foamy  main  1 

Thy  life-blood  is  the  water  cold. 
While  mine  beats  high  in  every  vein : 

If  I,  beneath  thy  sparry  cave, 
Should  in  thv  snowy  arms  recline, 

Inconstant  as  the  restless  wave, 
My  heart  would  grow  as  cold  as  thine.' 

As  cygnet  down,  proud  swelled  her  breast, 
Her  eye  confessed  the  pearly  tear : 

His  hand  she  to  her  bosom  pressed, 
'  Is  there  no  heart  for  rapture  here  1 


These  limbs,  sprung  from  the  lucid  sea. 
Does  no  warm  blood  their  currents  fill. 

No  heart-pulse  riot,  wild  and  free. 
To  joy,  to  love's  delicious  thrill  V 

*  Though  aU  the  splendour  of  the  sea 

Around  thy  faultless  beauty  shine. 
That  heart,  that  riots  wild  and  free. 
Can  hold  no  sympathy  with  mine. 

These  sparkling  eyes,  so  wild  and  gay, 
They  swim  not  in  the  light  of  lovo  ; 

The  beauteous  maid  of  Colonsay, 
Her  eyes  are  milder  than  the  dove  I 

Even  now,  within  the  lonely  isle. 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  tears  for  me ; 

And  canst  thou  think  that  siren  smilo 
Can  lure  my  soul  to  dwell  with  thee  I* 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o'enpread. 
Unfolds  in  length  her  scaly  train ; 

She  tossed  in  proud  disdain  her  head. 
And  lashed  with  webbed  fin  the  main. 

'  Dwell  here  alone  I'  the  Mermaid  cried, 
'  And  view  far  off  the  sea-nymphs  play ; 

The  prison-wall,  the  azure  tide, 
Shall  bar  thy  steps  from  Colonsay. 

Whene'er,  like  ocean's  scaly  brood, 
I  cleave  with  rapid  fin  the  wave. 

Far  from  the  daughter  of  the  flood, 
Conceal  thee  in  this  coral  cave. 

I  feel  my  former  soul  return, 

It  kindles  at  thy  cold  disdain  ; 
And  has  a  mortal  darod  to  spurn 

A  daughter  of  the  foamy  main  I' 

She  fled,  around  the  crystal  cave 
The  rolling  waves  resume  their  road  ; 

On  the  broad  portal  idly  rave, 
But  enter  not  the  nymph's  abode. 

And  many  a  weaiy  night  went  by. 

As  in  the  lonely  cave  he  lay ; 
And  many  a  sun  rolled  through  the  sky. 

And  poured  its  beams  on  Colonsay. 

And  oft  beneath  the  silver  moon. 
He  heard  afar  the  Mermaid  sing ; 

And  oft  to  many  a  meting  tune. 
The  shell-formed  lyres  of  ocean  ring. 

And  when  the  moon  went  down  the  sky. 
Still  rose,  in  dreams,  his  native  plain. 

And  oft  he  thought  his  love  was  by. 
And  charmed  nim  with  some  tender  strain 

And  heart-sick,  oft  he  waked  to  weep. 
When  ceased  that  voice  of  silver  sound. 

And  thought  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep 
That  walled  his  crystal  cavern  round. 

But  stiU  the  ring,  of  ruby  red, 
Retained  its  vivid  crimson  hue. 

And  each  despairing  accent  fled. 
To  find  his  gentle  love  so  true. 

When  seven  long  lonely  months  were  gone, 
The  Mermaid  to  his  cavern  came. 

No  more  misshapen  from  the  zone. 
But  like  a  maid  of  mortal  frame. 

*  0  give  to  me  that  ruby  ring. 

That  on  thy  finger  glances  gay. 
And  thou  shiut  hear  the  Mermaid  sing 
The  song  thou  lov'st  of  Colonsay.' 

'  This  ruby  ring,  of  crimson  grain, 

ShaU  on  thy  finger  glitter  gay. 
If  thou  wilt  bear  me  through  the  main 

Again  to  visit  Colonsay.' 
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•  Except  thou  quit  thy  fonner  Iotc, 

Content  to  dwell  for  aye  with  me, 
Thy  scorn  my  finny  frame  might  more 
To  tear  thy  limbs  amid  the  sea.' 

*  Then  bear  me  swifl  along  the  main, 

The  lonely  isle  again  to  see, 
And  when  I  here  return  again, 
I  plight  my  faith  to  dwell  with  thee.' 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o'eispread. 
While  slow  unfolds  her  sody  tratn  ; 

With  gluey  fanes  her  hands  were  clad  ; 
She  lashed  with  webbed  fin  the  main. 

He  grasps  the  Mermaid's  scaly  sides, 
J^  with  broad  fin  she  oars  her  way ; 

Beneath  the  silent  moon  she  glides. 
That  sweetly  sleeps  on  Colousay. 

Proud  swells  her  heart !  she  deems  at  last 
To  lure  him  with  her  silrer  tongue. 

And,  as  the  shelving  rocks  she  passed, 
She  raised  her  TOice,  and  sweetly  sung. 

In  softer,  sweeter  strains  she  sung, 
Slow  gliding  o'er  the  moonlight  bay. 

When  light  to  land  the  chieftain  sprung, 
To  hail  the  maid  of  Colonsay. 

0  sad  the  Mermaid's  gay  notes  fell, 
And  sadly  sink  remote  at  sea ! 

So  sadly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea. 

And  ever  as  the  year  returns, 

The  chann-bound  sailors  know  the  day ; 
For  sadly  still  the  >Iermaid  mourns 

The  lorely  chief  of  Colonsay. 


WILLIAM  GIFFORD. 

William  Gifford,  a  poet,  translator,  and  critic, 
afforded  a  remarkable  example  of  successful  appli- 
cation to  science  and  literature  under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances.  He  was  bom  at  Ash- 
burton,  in  Devonshire,  in  April  1756.  His  father 
had  been  a  painter  and  glazier,  but  both  the  parents 
of  the  poet  died  when  he  was  young;  and  after  some 
little  education,  he  was,  at  tlie  age  of  thirteen,  placed 
on  board  a  coasting  yesael  by  his  godfather,  a  man 
who  was  supposed  to  have  benefited  himself  at  the 
expense  of  Gifford's  parents.  *  It  will  be  easily  con- 
ceived,' he  says,  *  that  my  life  was  a  life  of  hardship. 
I  was  not  only  *'  a  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy 
mast,"  but  also  in  the  cabin,  where  every  menial 
o£3ce  fell  to  my  lot :  yet  if  I  was  restless  and  discon- 
tented, I  can  safely  say  it  was  not  so  much  on 
account  of  this,  as  of  my  being  precluded  from  all 
possibility  of  reading ;  as  my  master  did  not  possess, 
nor  do  I  recollect  seeing,  during  the  whole  time  of 
my  abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  description, 
except  the  Coasting  Pilot'  Whilst  thus  pursuing 
his  life  of  a  cabin  boy,  Gifford  was  often  seen  by  the 
fishwomen  of  his  native  town  running  about  the 
beach  in  a  ragged  jacket  and  trousers.  They  men- 
tioned this  to  the  people  of  Ashburton,  and  never 
without  commiserating  his  change  of  condition. 
This  tale,  often  repeated,  awakened  at  length  the  pity 
of  the  auditors,  and,  aa  the  next  step,  their  resent- 
ment against  the  man  who  had  reduc^  him  to  such 
a  state  of  wretchedness.  His  godfather  was,  on  this 
account,  induced  to  recall  liim  from  the  sea,  and  put 
him  again  to  schooL  He  made  rapid  progress,  and 
even  hoped  to  succeed  his  old  and  infirm  school- 
master. In  his  fifteenth  year,  however,  his  god- 
father, conceiving  that  he  had  got  learning  enougli, 
and  that  his  own  duty  towsjrds  him  was  fairly 
discharged,  put  him  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker. 


Gifibrd  hated  his  new  profession  with   a  perfect  ' 
hatred.    At  this  time  he  possessed  but  one  book  in 
the  world,  and  that  was  a  treatise  on  algebra,  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge;  but  meeting  with  Fen- 
ning's  Introduction,  he  mastered  both  works.    *  This 
was  not  done,'  he  states,  *  without  difficulty.    I  had 
not  a  farthing  on  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one : 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  therefore  (in  despite  of  the  flip- 
pant remark  of  Lord  Orford),  were,  for  the  most 
part,  as  completely  out  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and  I 
sceptre.    There  was  indeed  a  resource,  but  the  ut- 
most caution  and  secrecy  were  necessary  in  apply- 
ing it    I  beat  out  pieces  of  leather  as  smooth  as 
possible,  and  wrought  my  problems  on  them  with  a 
blunted  awl :  for  the  rest,  my  memory  was  tenadous, 
and  I  could  multiply  and  divide  by  it  to  a  great  ex- 
tent' He  next  tried  poetry,  and  some  of  his  ^lament- 
able doggerel*  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Cookesley, 
a  benevolent  surgeon  of  Ashburton,  that  gentleman 
set  about  a  subscription  for  purchasing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  en-  j 
abling  him  to  procure  a  better  education,  llie  scheme  ■. 
was  successful ;  and  in  little  more  than  two  years,  ' 
Gifford  had  nouide  such  extraordinary  application,  that  | 
he  was  pronounced  fit  for  the  uniyersity.  The  place  i 
of  Biblical  Lecturer  was  procured  for  Mm  at  Exeter  | 
college,  and  this,  with  such  occasional  assistance 
from  the  country  as  Mr  Cookesley  undertook  to 
provide,  was  thought  sufficient  to  cnaUe  him  to  live, 
at  least,  till  he  )md.  taken  a  degree.    An  accidental 
circumstance  led  to  Glfford's  advancement    He  had 
been  accustomed  to  correspond,  on  hterary  sulgects, 
with  a  person  in  London,  his  letters  being  endosed 
in  covers,  and  sent,  to  save  postage,  to  Lord  Gros- 
venor.    One  day  he  inadvertently  omitted  the  direc- 
tion, and  his   lordship  necessarily  supposing  the 
letter  to  be  meant  for  himself,  opened  and  read  it 
He  was  struck  with  the  contents,  and  after  seeing 
the  writer  and  hearing  him  relate  the  circumstances 
of  his  life,  undertook  the  charge  of  his  present  sup- 
port and  future  establishment;  and,  till  this  Isst 
could  be  effected  to  his  wish,  invited  him  to  come 
and  reside  with  him.     'These,'  says  the  grateful 
scholar,  *  were  not  words  of  course :  they  were  more 
than  fulffiled  in  every  point    I  did  go  and  reside 
with  him,  and  I  experienced  a  warm  and  cordial 
reception,  and  a  kind  and  affectionate  esteem,  that 
has  known  neither  diminution  nor  interruption  from 
that  hour  to  this,  a  period  of  twenty  years.'    Fart 
of  these,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  spent  in  attend- 
ing the  earl's  eldest  son.  Lord  Belgrave,  on  a  tour 
of  Europe,  which  must  have  tended  greatly  to  in- 
form and  expand  the  mind  of  the  scholar.    Gifford 
appeared  as  an  author  in  1794.   His  first  production 
was  a  satirical  poem  entitled  The  Bamad,  which 
was  directed  against  a  class  of  sentimental  poetasters 
of  that  day,  usually  passing  under  the  collective 
appellation  of  the  Delia  Crusca  School,  (Mrs  Piozzi, 
Mrs  Robinson,  Mr  Greathead,  Mr  Merry,  Weston, 
Parsons,  &c.),  conspicuous  for  their  aifectatioa  and 
bad  taste,  and  their  high-flown  compliments  on  one 
another.    *  There  was  a  specious  brilliancy  in  these 
exotics,'  he  remarks,   *  which  dazzled  the  native 
grubs,  who  had  scarce  ever  yentnred  bejrond  a  theep, 
and  a  crook,  and  a  rose-tree  grove ;  with  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  **  blue  hills,"  and  **  crashing  tor- 
rents," and  **  petrifying  suns."'    Gif!brd*8  Tigonms 
exposure  completely  demolished  this  set  of  rhyme- 
sters, who  were  probably  the  spawn  of  Darwin  and 
Lichfield.     Anna  Matilda,  Laura   Mario,  Edwin, 
Orlando,  &c.,  simk  into  instant  and  irretrieTafale 
contempt;  and  the  worst  of  the  number  (a  man 
Williams,  who  assumed  tlie  name  of  Fasquin  for  his 
*  ribald  strains')  was  nonsuited  in  an  action  against 
Gifford*s  publisher.   The  satire  was  uniyertally  read 
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I  and  admired.  In  the  present  day  it  eeems  unneces- 
j  sarily  merdlest  and  aeyere,  yet  lines  like  the  foUow- 
I  ing  still  possess  interest.  The  allusion  to  Pope 
I  is  peculiarly  appropriate  and  beantiftd : — 

I  Oh  for  the  good  old  times!  when  all  was  new, 

And  every  hour  brought  prodigies  to  view, 
I  Our  sires  in  unaffect«i  laneuase  told 
I  Of  streams  of  amber  and  of  ro^s  of  gold : 
J  Full  of  their  theme,  they  spumed  all  idle  art, 
!  And  the  plain  tale  wad  trusted  to  the  heart. 

Now  all  is  changed  I  We  fume  and  fret,  poor  elyes, 
!  Less  to  display  our  subject  than  ourselres  : 
i  Whate'er  we  paint — a  grot,  a  flower,  a  bird. 

Heavens,  how  we  sweat  I  laboriously  absurd ! 
I  Words  of  gigantic  bulk  and  uncouUi  sound, 
:  In  rattling  triads  the  long  sentence  bound  ; 
'  While  points  with  points,  with  periods  periods  jar, 
,  And  the  whole  work  seems  one  continued  war ! 
;  Is  not  this  sad? 
i  P. — Tis  pitiful,  heaven  knows ; 

lis  wondrous  pitifuL    E'en  take  the  prose : 
I  But  for  the  poetry — oh,  that,  my  fnend, 
I  I  sdll  aspire — nay,  smile  not — ^to  defend. 
'  You  praise  our  sires,  but,  thou^  they  wrote  with  force, 
,  Their  rhymes  were  vicious  and  their  diction  coarse ; 
\  We  want  their  strenfi:th ;  agreed ;  but  we  atone 
I  For  that,  and  more,  by  sweetness  all  our  own. 

For  instance — *•  Hapten  to  the  lawny  vale, 
I  Where  yellow  morning  breathes  her  safiron  gale, 
i  And  bathes  the  landsotpe — ' 

P.-^Pshaw ;  I  have  it  here. 
'  *  A  voice  seraphic  grasps  my  listening  ear : 

Wandering  I  gaze ;  when  lo !  methought  afar, 
i  More  bright  than  dauntless  day's  imperial  star, 

A  godlike  form  advances.' 

F, — You  suppose 
!  These  lines  periians  too  turgid ;  what  of  those! 
.  *  The  mighty  motner — * 

P. — Now,  'tis  plain  you  sneer, 
!  For  Weston's  self  could  findf  no  semblance  here : 

Weston !  who  slunk  from  truth's  imperious  light. 

Swells  like  a  filthy  toad  with  secret  spite, 
I  And,  envying  the  fame  he  cannot  hope. 

Spits  his  black  venom  at  the  dust  of  Pope. 
.  Ileptile  accursed ! — O  memorable  long. 

If  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  song, 
<  O  injured  bard !  accept  the  grateful  strain, 

Which  I,  the  humblest  of  the  tuneful  train, 
I  With  glowing  heart,  yet  trembline  hand,  repay. 

For  many  a  pensive,  many  a  sprightly  lay ! 

So  may  thy  varied  verse,  from  ace  to  age, 
:  Inform  the  simple,  and  delight  the  sage. 

'  The  oontributions  of  Mrs  Piozzi  to  this  fantastic 
I  garland  of  exotic  verse  are  characterised  in  one  fcli- 
'  citous  couplet — 

See  Thrale's  gray  widow  with  a  satchel  roam, 
;  And  bring,  in  pomp,  her  laboured  nothings  home  ! 

The  taftelets  bibliomaniac  is  also  finely  sketched : — 

!  Cithers,  like  Kemble,  on  black  letter  pore. 
And  what  they  do  not  understand,  adore ; 
Buy  at  vast  sums  the  trash  of  ancient  days, 

'  And  draw  on  prodigality  for  praise. 

I  These,  when  some  lucky  hit,  or  lucky  price, 

;  Has  blessed  them  with '7^  J^ofteo/Oxicildrtcc,' 
For  eiatt  and  aigaUM  only  deign  to  seek, 

I  And  live  upon  a  tdU^ome  for  a  week. 

The  '  Baviad'  was  a  paraphrase  of  the  first  satire 
of  Persins.  In  the  year  following,  encouraged  by 
its  success,  GifTord  produced  Tht  Maviad^  an  imita- 
tion of  Horace,  levelled  at  the  corruptors  of  dra- 
matic poetry.  Here  also  the  Delia  Crusca  authors 
(who  attempted  dramas  as  well  as  odes  and  elqipes) 
are  gibbetea  in  satiric  vene ;  but  Gifibord  was  more 


critical  than  just  in  including  O'Keefie,  the  amusing 
fisrce  writer,  among  the  objects  of  his  condemnation. 
The  plays  of  Kotzebue  and  Schiller,  then  first  trans- 
lated and  much  in  vogue,  he  also  characterises  as 
'  heavy,  lumbering,  monotonous  stupidity,'  a  sentence 
too  unqualified  and  severe.  In  the  *  MsBviad'  are 
some  touching  and  aflfectionate  allusions  to  the 
author's  history  and  friends.  Dr  Iri^and,  dean  of 
Westminster,  is  thus  mentioned : — 

Chief  thou,  my  friend!  who  from  my  earliest  years 
Hast  shared  ray  joys,  and  more  than  shared  my  cares. 
Sure,  if  our  fates  hang  on  some  hidden  power. 
And  take  their  colour  from  the  natal  hour, 
Then,  Ireland,  the  same  planet  on  us  rose. 
Such  the  strong  sympathies  our  lives  disclose ! 
Thou  knowest  how  soon  we  felt  this  influence  bland, 
And  sought  the  brook  and  coppice,  hand  in  hand. 
And  shaped  rude  bows,  and  uncouth  whistles  blew, 
And  paper  kites  (a  last  great  eflTort)  flew ; 
And  when  the  day  was  done,  retired  to  rest. 
Sleep  on  our  eyes,  and  sunshine  in  our  breast. 
In  riper  years,  again  together  thrown. 
Our  studies,  as  our  sports  before,  were  one. 
Together  we  explored  the  stoic  page 
Of  the  Ligurian,  stem  though  beardless  sage ! 
Or  traced  the  Aquinian  through  the  Latine  road. 
And  trembled  at  the  lashes  he  bestowed. 
Together,  too,  when  Greece  unlocked  her  stores. 
We  roved  in  thought  o'er  Trov's  devoted  shores. 
Or  followed,  while  he  sought  his  native  soil, 
'  That  old  man  eloquent '  from  toil  to  toil ; 
Lingering,  with  good  Alcinous,  o'er  the  tale. 
Till  the  east  reddened  and  the  stars  grew  pale. 
Gifibrd  tried  a  third  satire,  an  Eptsile  to  Peter  Pin- 
dar (Dr  Wolcot),  which,  being  founded  on  personal 
animosity,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  passionate 
vehemence  and  abuse  than  for  its  felicity  or  correct- 
ness.    Wolcot  replied  with  *  A  Cut  at  a  Cobbler,' 
equally  unworthy  of  his  fame.    These  satirical  la- 
bours of  our  author  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  person 
to  edit  *  The  Anti-Jacobin,'  a  weekly  paper  set  up 
by  Canning  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing 
and  exposing  the  political  agitators  of  the  times.    It 
was  established  in  November  1797,  and  continued 
only  tiU  the  July  following.     The  connection  thus 
formed  with  politicians  and  men  of  rank  was  after- 
wards serviceable  to  Gifibrd.  He  obtained  the  situa- 
tion of  paymaster  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners,  and 
was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  lottery,  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  two  ofilces  being  about  L.900  per  an- 
num.   In  1802  he  published  a  translation  of  Juvenal, 
to  which  was  prefixed  his  sketch  of  his  own  life,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  unafiected  of  autobio- 
graphies.    He  also  translated  Persius,  and  edited 
the  plays  of  Massinger,  Ford,  and  Shirley,  and  the 
works  of  Ben  Jonson.    In  1808,  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  others  resolved  on  starting  a  review, 
in  opposition  to  the  celebrated  one  established  in 
Edinburgh,  Mr  Gifibrd  was  selected  as  editor.    In 
his  hands  the  Quarterly  Review  became  a  powerful 
political  and  literary  journal,  to  which  leading  states- 
men and  authors  equally  contributed.  He  continued 
to  discharge  his  duties  as  editor  until  within  two 
years  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  31st  of 
December  1826.    Gifibrd  claimed  for  himself 


a  soul 


That  spumed  the  crowd's  malign  control — 
A  fixed  contempt  of  wrong. 

He  was  high  spirited,  courageous,  and  sincere.  In 
roost  of  his  writings,  however,  there  was  a  strong 
tinge  of  personal  acerbity  and  even  virulence.  He 
was  a  good  hater,  and  as  he  was  opposed  to  all  poli- 
tical visionaries  and  reformers,  he  nad  sddom  time 
to  cooL    His  literary  criticism,  also,  whcore  no  such 
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Then,  then  I  marked  the  chastened  joy 
That  li^tly  o'er  thy  features  stole. 

From  yowB  repaid  (my  sweet  employ^, 
From  truth,  from  innocence  of  soul : 

\Vhile  ereiy  word  dropt  on  my  ear 
So  soft  (and  yet  it  seemed  to  thrill), 

So  sweet  that  'twait  a  heaTcn  to  hear, 
And  e'en  thy  pauM  had  music  still. 

And  0  !  how  like  a  fairy  dream 

To  gaze  in  silence  on  the  tide. 
While  soft  and  warm  the  sunny  gleam 

Slept  on  the  glassy  surface  wide  ! 

And  many  a  thought  of  fancy  bred. 
Wild,  soothing,  tender,  undefined. 

Played  lightly  round  the  heart,  and  shed 
IXelicious  languor  o'er  the  mind. 

So  hours  like  moments  winged  their  flight, 
Till  now  the  boatmen  on  the  shore, 

Impatient  of  the  waning  light. 
Recalled  us  by  the  dashing  oar. 

Well,  Anna,  many  dars  like  this 
I  cuinot,  must  not  hope  to  share  ; 

For  I  hare  found  an  hour  of  bliss 
Still  followed  by  an  age  of  care. 

Yet  oft  when  memory  intcrrenes — 
But  you,  dear  maid,  be  happy  still. 

Nor  e'er  regret,  midst  fairer  scenes, 
The  day  we  passed  on  Greenwich  Hill. 

To  a  Tuft  of  Early  Violets. 

Sweet  flowers  !  that  from  your  humble  beds 

Thus  prematurely  dare  to  riHe, 
And  trust  your  unprotected  heads 

To  cold  Aquarius'  watery  skies  ; 

Retire,  retire  !  these  tepid  airs 
Arc  not  the  genial  brood  of  May ; 

That  Sun  with  light  malignant  glares. 
And  flatters  only  to  betray. 

Stem  winter's  reign  is  not  yet  past — 
Lo !  while  your  buds  prepare  to  blow, 

(hi  icy  pinions  comes  the  blast. 
And  nips  your  root,  and  lays  you  low. 

Alas,  for  such  ungentle  doom  I 

But  I  will  shield  you,  and  supply 
A  kindlier  soil  on  which  to  bloom, 

A  nobler  bed  on  which  to  die. 

Come  then,  cro  yet  the  morning  ray 

Has  drunk  the  dew  tliat  gems  your  crest. 

And  drawn  your  babuiest  sweets  away  ; 
O  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 

Ye  droop,  fond  flowers!  but,  did  ye  know 
What  worth,  what  goodness  there  reside, 

Your  cui)8  with  liveliest  tints  would  glow. 
And  spread  their  Icares  with  conscious  pride ; 

For  there  has  liberal  nature  joined 

Her  riches  to  the  stores  of  art. 
And  added  to  the  rigorous  mind 

The  soft,  tho  sympathising  heart. 

Come  then,  ere  yet  the  morning  ray 

Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest. 

And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away  ; 
O  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 

O !  I  should  think — that  fragrant  bed 
Might  I  but  hope  with  you  to  8haro-<- 

Years  of  anxiety  repaid 
By  one  short  nour  of  transport  there. 

More  blessed  your  lot,  yo  there  shall  live 
Your  little  day ;  and  when  ye  die, 

Sweet  flowers !  the  grateful  Muse  shall  give 
A  Terse — the  sorrowing  maid  a  sigh. 


While  I,  alas  !  no^  distant  date. 
Mix  with  the  diist  from  whence  I  came, 

Without  a  friend  to  weep  my  fate, 
Without  a  stone  to  tell  my  name. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  Anti-Jacobin  weekly 
paper,  of  which  Mr  Gifford  was  editor.  In  this 
publication  yarioas  copies  of  yerses  were  inserted, 
chiefly  of  a  satirical  nature.  The  poetry,  like 
the  prose,  of  the  Anti- Jacobin  was  designed  to 
ridi(nile  and  discountenance  the  doctrines  of  the 
French  Reyolution;  and  as  party  spirit  ran  high, 
tliose  effusions  were  marked  occasionally  by  fierce 
personality  and  declamatory  yiolence.  Others,  how- 
cyer,  written  in  trayesty,  or  contempt  of  the  bad 
taste  and  affectation  of  some  of  the  works  <^  the 
day,  contained  well-directed  and  yritty  satire,  aimed 
by  no  common  hand,  and  pointed  with  irresistible 
keenness.  Among  those  who  mixed  in  this  loytl 
warfare  was  the  late  English  minister,  the  Right 
Honourable  George  Canning  (1770-1827),  whose 
fitme  as  a%  orator  and  statesman  fills  so  large  a 
space  in  the  modem  history  of  Britain.  Canning 
was  then  young  and  ardent,  full  of  hope  and  ambi- 
tion. Without  family  distinction  or  influence,  he 
rdied  on  his  talents  for  future  adyanoement ;  and 
from  interest,  no  less  than  feeling  and  principle,  he 
exerted  them  in  support  of  the  existing  administra- 
tion. Freyious  to  this  he  had  disting^hed  himself 
at  Eton  school  for  his  clasncal  acquirements  and 
literary  talents.  Entering  parliament  in  1793,  he 
was,  in  1796,  apfbinted  under  secretary  of  state, 
and  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  following  year  that 
the  Anti-Jacobin  was  conunenced.  The  contribu- 
tions of  Mr  Canning  consist  of  parodies  on  Southey 
and  Darwin,  the  greater  part  of  The  Rovers  (a 
buriesque  on  the  sentimental  German  drama),  and 
New  Morality f  a  spirited  and  caustic  satire,  directed 
against  French  principles  and  their  supporters  in 
Eng^d.  As  party  effusions,  these  pieces  were 
highly  popular  and  effectiye ;  and  that  they  arc  still 
read  with  pleasure  on  account  of  their  wit  and 
humour,  is  instanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Poetry  of 
the  Anti-Jacobin,  collected  and  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  has  attained  to  a  sixth  edition.  The 
genius  of  Canning  found  afterwards  a  more  appro- 
priate field  in  parliament  As  a  statesman,  *just 
alike  to  freedom  and  the  throne,'  and  as  an  orator, 
eloquent,  witty,  and  of  consummate  taste,  his  repu- 
tation is  established.  He  had,  howeyer,  a  strong 
bias  in  fayour  of  elegant  literature,  and  would  hayc 
become  no  mean  poet  and  author,  had  he  not  em- 
barked so  early  on  public  lif^  and  been  so  inces- 
santly occupied  with  its  cares  and  duties. 

The  Friend  of  Humanity  and  tJie  Knife-Qrinder, 

[In  this  pieco  Canning  ridicules  the  youthful  Jacobin  clTii- 
sions  of  Southey,  in  which,  ho  mys,  it  was  seduloualy  incul- 
cated that  there  wan  a  natural  and  eternal  warfare  between 
the  poor  and  tho  rich.  The  Sapi)htc  rhymes  of  Southoy  afforded 
a  temptinff  subject  for  ludicrous  parody,  and  Canning  quotes 
the  f(dlowing  Btanxa,  lest  ho  should  be  suspeciod  of  painting 
from  fancy,  and  not  from  life  :— 


*  Cold  was  tho  night  wind :  drifting  fast  the  snows  foil ; 
Wide  wore  the  downs,  and  shelterlew  and  naked ; 
When  a  poor  wanderer  struggled  on  lier  Journey, 

Weary  and  way  aore.'} 

FaiBND  or  nuMANirr. 

Needy  Knife-grinder !  whither  are  you  going  t 
Rougn  is  your  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of  order ; 
BleuTblows  the  blast — your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in't, 

So  haye  your  breeches ! 
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Weary  Knife-grinder!  little  think  the  proud  ones. 
Who  in  their  coaches  roll  along  the  turnpike- 
Road,  what  hard  work  'tis  crying  all  day,  *  Knires  and 

Scissors  to  grind  0 !' 

Tell  me,  Knife-grinder,  how  came  you  to  grind  knives  1 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannicallv  use  you ! 
Was  it  the  squire,  or  parson  of  the  parish. 

Or  the  attorney  ? 

Was  it  the  squire,  for  killing  of  his  game  ?  or 
CoTetous  parson,  for  his  tithra  distraining  t 
Or  roguish  lawyer,  made  you  lose  your  little 

All  in  a  lawsuit  t 

(Hare  you  not  read  the  Rights  of  Man,  by  Tom 

Fame!) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids, 
Ready  to  fall^  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 

Pitiful  story. 

KlfirB-GRINDBR. 

Stoiy  I  God  bless  you!  I  hare  none  to  tell,  sir ; 
Only  last  niffht  anirinking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 

Tom  in  a  scuffle. 

Constables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody  ;  they  took  me  before  the  justice  ; 
Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish- 
Stocks  for  a  Tagrant. 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honour's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  give  me  sixpence  ; 
But  for  my  part,  I  nerer  love  to  meddle 

With  politics,  sir. 

FrISICD  or  HUMAKITY. 

I  give  thee  sixpence !  I  will  see  thee  d d  first — 

Wretch  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  ven- 
geance— 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded 

Spiritless  outcast ! 

IKicks  the  Knife-Grinder^  overturn*  his  trAeW,  and  exit  in  a 
transport  of  republican  entk%uia»m  and  wiivertal  phUan- 
Aropif.'} 


[Song  by  Rogero  in  *  TIi£  JRovert*] 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 
This  dungeon  Uiat  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingnn. 

[Weeps  and  pulls  out  a  blue  kerthi^y  with  which  he  wipes  his 
eyes  t  gating  tenderly  at  U^  he  proceeds— '] 

Sweet  kerchief,  checked  with  heavenly  blue, 

Which  once  my  love  sat  knotting  in — 
Alas,  Matilda  then  was  true ! 
At  least  I  thought  so  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

[At  ths  repetition  (ffthis  line  Bogero  clanks  his  chains  in  cadence.1 

Barbs!  barbs!  alas!  how  swift  you  flew 

Her  neat  post-wagon  trotting  in  1 
Ye  bore  Matilda  from  my  view ; 
Forlorn  I  languished  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 


This  faded  form  I  this  pallid  hue ! 

This  blood  my  veins  is  clotting  in, 
My  years  are  many — they  were  few 
When  first  1  entered  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew. 
Sweet,  sweet  Matilda  Pottingen  I 

Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  Tu- 
tor, law  professor  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 

niversity  of  Gottingen. 

I 

Sun,  moon,  and  thou  vain  world,  adieu. 

That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in : 
Here  doomed  to  starve  on  water  gru- 
el, never  shall  I  see  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen.  | 

{During  the  last  stanza  Rogero  dashes  his  hmd  repeatedly  ajKiM 
the  walls  qf  his  prison ,-  and  finally  so  henrd  astoproduetM 
visible  contusion.  He  then  throws  himueifon  thejhorinm 
agony.  T?u  curtain  drops,  the  music  sHUamiim»isiffi»pk9 
tiU  it  is  wholly  fallen.'] 


Lines  on  the  Death  of  his  Eldest  Son. 
[By  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning.] 

Though  short  thy  span,  God's  unimpeached  decrees, 
Which  made  that  shortened  span  one  long  disease ; 
Yet,  merciful  in  chastening,  gave  thee  scope 
For  mild  redeeming  virtues,  faith  and  hope. 
Meek  resignation,  pious  charity ; 
And,  since  this  world  was  not  the  world  for  thee. 
Far  from  thy  path  removed,  with  partial  care, 
Strife,  glory,  gain,  and  pleasure's  flowery  snare ; 
Bade  earth's  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  by, 
And  fixed  on  Heaven  thine  unreverted  eye  I 
Oh!  marked  from  birth,  and  nurtured  for  the  skies! 
In  youth,  with  more  than  learning's  wisdom  wise !       ; 
As  sainted  martyrs,  patient  to  endure !  ' 

Simple  as  unweaned  infancy,  and  pure  !  ' 

Pure  from  all  stain  (save  that  of  human  clay,  I 

Which  Christ's  atoning  blood  hath  washed  away!) 
By  mortal  suflierings  now  no  more  oppressed. 
Mount,  sinless  spirit,  to  thy  destined  rest  1  j 

WTiile  I — reversed  our  nature^s  kindlier  doom —         i 
Pour  forth  a  father's  sorrows  on  thy  tomb. 

Another  satirical  poem,  which  attracted  moch 
attention  in  literary  circles  at  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation, was  Tlie  Pursuits  of  Literature^  in  four  parts, 
the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1794.  Tliongh  pub- 
lished anonymously,  this  work  was  written  br  Mr 
Thomas  James  Mathias,  a  distinguished  scholar, 
who  died  at  Naples  in  1835.  Mr  Mathias  wna  some- 
time treasurer  of  the  household  to  her  m«es^ 
Queen  Charlotte.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  1774.  Besides  the 
*  Pursuits  of  Literature,'  Mr  Mathias  was  author  of 
some  Rtmic  Odes,  imitated  from  the  Norm  TonmUn 
The  Imperial  Epistle  from  Kien  Long  to  George  111. 
(1794),  The  Shade  of  Alexander  Pope,  a  tatiricsl 
poem  (1798),  and  various  other  light  eranescent 
pieces  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  'i&  Mathias  also 
wrote  some  Latin  odes,  and  translated  into  ItaUan 
several  English  poems.  He  wrote  Italian  with  ele- 
gance and  purity,  and  it  has  been  said  that  no  Eng- 
lishman, since  the  days  of  Milton,  has  cndtivated 
that  language  with  so  much  success.  The  *  Porsoits 
of  Literature'  contains  some  pointed  satire  on  the 
author's  poetical  contemporaries,  and  is  enriched 
with  a  vast  variety  of  notes,  in  which  there  iB  s 
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greftt  display  of  l^^iming.  George  Steevens  said 
the  poem  was  merdy '  a  peg  to  hang  the  notes  ozl' 
The  want  of  true  K)etical  genius  to  viTify  this  mass 
of  erudition  har  Deen  fatal  to  Mr  MathiiMii  Hii 
works  appear  U    je  utterly  forgotten. 


OB  JOHN  WOLCOT. 

Da  John  T^  fcor  was  a  coarse  but  llvelj  satirist, 
who,  under  tfa  iame  of  '  Peter  Pindar,'  published  a 
Tiriety  of  effasions  on  the  topics  and  public  men  of 
his  times,  which  were  eagerly  read  and  widely  cir- 
edited,  lilany  of  them  were  in  ridicule  of  the 
reigning  soTereign,  George  III.,  who  was  a  good 
■abject  for  the  poet;  though  the  latter,  as  he  him- 
self acknowledged,  was  a  bad  subject  to  the  king. 
Wolcot  was  bom  at  Dodbrooke,  a  village  in  Devon- 
shire, in  the  year  1738.  His  uncle,  a  respectable 
snzgeon  and  apothecary  at  Powey,  took  the  charge 
of  his  education,  intending  that  be  should  become 
his  own  assistant  and  successor  in  business.  Wolcot 
was  instructed  in  medicine^  and  'walked  the  hos- 
pitals* in  London,  after  which  he  proceeded  to 
Jamaica  with  Sir  William  Trelawney,  governor  of 
that  ialaad,  who  had  engaged  him  as  his  medical 
attendantL  The  social  habits  of  the  doctor  rendered 
him  a  &Tourite  in  Jamaica ;  but  his  time  being  only 
partly  employed  by  his  professional  avocations,  he 
soUdted  and  obtained  him  his  patron  the  gift  of  a 
living  in  the  church,  which  happened  to  be  then 
vacant  The  bishop  of  London  ordained  the  grace- 
less nec^yte,  and  Wolcot  entered  upon  his  sacred 
duties.  His  congregation  consisted  mostly  of  negroes, 
and  Sunday  being  their  principal  holiday  and  mar- 
ket, the  attendance  at  the  church  was  very  limited. 
Sometimes  not  a  sing^  person  came,  and  Wolcot 
and  his  derk  (the  latter  bcdng  an  excellent  shot)  used 
at  sndi  times,  after  waiting  for  ten  minutes,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  sea-side,  to  exgoy  the  sport  of  shooting 
ring-tailed  pigeons  I  The  death  of  Sir  William 
Trdawney  cut  off  all  further  hopes  of  preferment, 
and  every  inducement  to  a  longer  residence  in  the 
island.  Bidding  adieu  to  Jamaica  and  the  church, 
Wdoot  accompanied  Lady  Trelawney  to  England, 
and  estaUishea  himsdf  as  a  physician  at  Tnuro,  in 
ComwaU.  He  inherited  about  £2000  by  the  death 
of  his  unde.  While  resident  at  Truro»  Wdcot  dis- 
covered the  talents  of  Opie — 

The  Cornish  boy  in  tin  mines  bred — 

whose  genius  as  an  artist  alterwazds  became  so  dis- 
tinguished. He  also  materially  assisted  to  form  his 
taste  and  procure  him  patronage ;  and  when  Opie's 
name  was  wdl  established,  the  poet  and  his  pro- 
tege, fiarsaking  the  country,  repaired  to  London,  as 
affording  a  wider  fldd  for  the  exertions  of  both. 
Woioot  had  already  acquired  some  distinction  by 
his  satirical  efforts;  and  he  now  poured  forth  a 
series  of  odea  and  epistles,  commendng  with  the 
royal  academicians^  whom  he  ridiculed  with  great 
success  and  some  justice.  In  1786  he  produced  no 
j  less  than  twenty-three  odes.  In  1786  he  published 
The  iMmtiadf  a  Heni'Candc  Poem^  in  five  cantos, 
I  which  had  its  foundation  in  the  fact,  that  an  ob- 
I  noxious  insect  (dther  of  the  garden  or  the  body) 
had  been  discovered  on  the  king's  plate  among  some 
green  peas,  which  produced  a  solemn  decree  that 
all  the  servants  in  the  royal  kitchen  were  to  have 
their  heads  shaved.  In  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous 
satirist  like  Wolcot^  this  ridiculous  inddent  was  an 
admirable  theme.  The  publication  of  Boswdl's 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  afforded  another 
templing  <^portnmty,  and  he  indited  a  humorous 
poetical  epistie  to  the  biographer,  commendng— 


0  Bosw«ll,  Boaj,  Bruce,  whatever  thy  name, 

Thou  miffhty  shark  for  anecdote  and  fame ; 

Thou  jackal,  laadinff  lion  Johnson  forth 

To  eat  Maq>her8on  'midst  his  native  north ; 

To  friffhten  grave  professors  with  his  roar» 

And  shake  the  Hebrides  from  shore  to  thoie. 

All  hail  I 

Triumphant  thou  through  Time's  vast  gulf  shalt  sail. 

The  pilot  of  our  literary  whale ; 

Close  to  the  classic  Rambler  shalt  thou  ding. 

Close  as  a  supple  courtier  to  a  king ; 

Fate  shall  not  shake  thee  off  with  all  its  power ; 

Stuck  like  a  bat  to  some  old  ivied  tower. 

Nay,  though  thy  Johnson  ne'er  had  blessed  thy  eyes, 

Paoli's  deeds  had  raised  thee  to  the  skies : 

Yes,  his  broad  wing  had  raised  thee  (no  bad  hack), 

A  Tom-tit  twittering  on  an  eagle's  back. 

In  addition  to  this  effbsion,  Wolcot  levelled  another 
attack  on  Boswell,  entitled  Boxgjf  and  Piozzi^  or  the 
British  Biographers,  The  personal  habits  of  the 
king  were  ridiculed  in  Peeps  at  St  Jameses,  Boyal 
VisitSt  Lyrie  Odes^  Sec  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  an- 
other subject  of  his  satire — 

A  president,  on  butterflies  profound. 
Of  whom  all  insect-mongers  sing  the  praises, 

Went  on  a  day  to  catch  the  game  profound 
On  violets,  dunghills,  violet-tops,  and  dusies,  &c 

He  had  also  Instructions  to  a  Cdebrated  Lawreaie ; 
Peter's  Pension;  Peter's  Prmhoey;  Epistle  1o  a  Fatten 
Minister;  Epistle  to  Barnes  Brvce^  Esq,,  the  Abyssinian 
TVavdler ;  Odes  to  Mr  Paine ;  Odes  to  Kien  Long, 
Emperor  of  China ;  Ode  to  the  lAvery  of  London,  and 
brochures  of  a  kindred  description  on  most  of  the 
celebrated  events  of  the  day.  Prom  1778  to  1808 
above  sixty  of  these  poetical  pamphlets  were  issued 
by  Wolcot  So  formidable  was  he  considered,  that 
the  ministry,  as  he  alleged,  endeavoured  to  bribe 
him  to  sUence.  He  also  boasted  that  his  writings 
had  been  translated  into  six  different  languages.   In 

1795  he  obtained  from  his  booksellers  an  annuity  of 
£250,  payable  half-yearly,  for  the  copyright  of  his 
works.  This  handsome  allowance  he  eigoyed,  to 
the  heavy  loss  of  the  otiier  parties,  for  upwards  of 
twenty  vears.  Neither  old  age  nor  blindness  could 
repress  nis  witty  vituperative  attacks.  He  had  re- 
course to  an  amanuensis,  in  whose  absence,  however, 
he  continued  to  write  himsdf  till  within  a  short 
period  of  his  death.  'His  method  was  to  tear  a 
sheet  of  paper  into  quarters,  on  each  of  whidi  he 
wrote  a  stanza  of  four  or  six  lines,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  poem :  the  paper  he  placed  on  a  book 
hdd  in  the  left  hand,  and  in  this  manner  not  only 
wrote  legibly,  but  with  great  ease  and  cderity.'    In 

1796  his  poetical  effhsions  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  8vo.,  and  subsequent  editions 
have  been  issued;  but  most  of -the  poems  have  sunk 
into  oblivion.  Pew  satirists  can  reckon  on  perma- 
nent popularity,  and  the  poems  of  Wolcot  were  in 
their  nature  of  an  ephemeral  description;  while  the 
recklessness  of  his  censure  and  ridicule,  and  the 
want  of  decency,  of  prindple,  and  moral  feeling,  that 
characterises  nearly  the  whole,  predpitated  their 
downfall  He  died  at  his  house  in  Somers*  Town  on 
the  14th  January  1819,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  in 
the  churchyard  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  dose  to 
the  grave  of  Butler.  Wolcot  was  equal  to  Churchill 
as  a  satirist,  as  ready  and  versatile  in  his  powers, 
and  possessed  of  a  quidc  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  as 
wdl  as  a  rich  vdn  of  fancy  and  humour.  Some  of 
his  songs  and  serious  efihsions  are  tender  and  pleas- 
ing ;  but  he  could  not  write  long  without  sliding 
into  the  ludicrous  and  burlesque.  His  critical  acute- 
ness  is  evinced  in  his  Odes  to  the  Boyal  Acade- 
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micUiis,  and  in  varioiu  passages  scattered  through- 
out  his  works ;  while  his  ease  and  felicity^  both  of 
expression  and  illustration,  are  remarkable.  In  the 
following  terse  and  lively  lines,  we  hare  a  good  ca- 
ricature portrait  of  Dr  Johnson's  style : — 

I  own  I  like  not  Johnson's  turgid  style. 
That  gives  an  inch  the  importance  ik  a  mile, 
Casts  of  manure  a  wagon-load  around, 
To  raise  a  simple  daisy  from  the  ground ; 
Uplifts  the  club  of  Hercules — ^for  what ! 
To  crush  a  butterfly  or  brain  a  gnat ; 
Creates  a  whirlwind  from  the  ettfth,  to  draw 
A  goose's  feather  or  exalt  a  straw  ; 
Sets  wheels  on  wheels  in  motion — such  a  clatter 
To  force  up  one  poor  nipperkin  of  water ; 
Bids  ocean  labour  with  tremendous  roar, 
To  heave  a  cockle-shell  upon  the  shore ; 
Alike  in  every  theme  his  pompous  art, 
Heaven's  awful  thunder  or  a  rumbling  cart ! 

[^Advice  to  Zandtcape  Painters.'] 

Whate'er  vou  wish  in  landscape  to  excel, 

London  8  the  very  place  to  mar  it ; 
Belieye  the  oracles  I  tell, 

There's  very  little  landscape  in  a  garret, 
Whate'er  the  flocks  of  fleas  you  keep, 
Tis  badly  copying  them  for  goats  and  sheep ; 
And  if  you'll  take  the  poet's  honest  word, 
A  bug  must  make  a  miserable  bird. 

A  rushlight  in  a  bottle's  neck,  or  stick, 
111  represents  the  glorious  orb  of  mom ; 

Nay,  though  it  were  a  candle  with  a  wick, 
'Twould  be  a  representative  forlorn. 

I  think,  too,  that  a  man  would  be  a  fool, 
For  trees,  to  copy  legs  of  a  joint  stool ; 

Or  even  by  them  to  represent  a  stump : 
Also  by  broomsticks — ^which,  though  well  he  rig 
Each  with  an  old  fox-coloured  wig. 

Must  make  a  very  poor  autumnal  clump. 

You'll  say,  *  Yet  such  ones  oft  a  person  sees 
In  many  an  artist's  trees ; 
And  in  some  paintings  we  have  all  beheld 
Green  baize  hath  surely  sat  for  a  green  field : 
Bolsters  for  mountains,  hills,  and  wheaten  mows ; 
Cats  for  ram-goats,  and  curs  for  bulls  and  cows.' 

All  this,  my  lads,  I  freely  grant ; 

But  better  things  from  you  I  want. 

As  Shakspeare  says  (a  bard  I  much  approve), 

'  List,  list !  oh  list!  if  thou  dost  painting  love' 

Claude  painted  in  the  open  air ! 
Therefore  to  Wales  at  once  repair. 

Where  scenes  of  true  magnificence  you'll  find ; 
Besides  this  great  advantage — if  in  debt. 
You'll  have  with  creditors  no  t^ie-k-icte ; 

So  leave  the  bull-dog  bailiffs  all  behind ; 
Who,  hunt  YOU  with  what  noise  they  may. 
Must  hunt  for  needles  in  a  stack  of  hay. 


2%e  PilgriiM  a^^d  the  Peat. 

A  brace  of  sinners,  for  no  good, 

Were  ordered  to  the  Vii^n  Mary's  shrine, 
Who  at  Loretto  dwelt  in  wax,  stone,  wood, 

And  in  a  curled  white  wig  looked  wondrous  fine. 

Fifty  long  miles  had  these  sad  rogues  to  travel. 
With  something  in  their  shoes  mudi  worse  than  gravel 
In  short,  their  toes  so  gentle  to  amuse. 
The  priest  had  ordered  peas  into  their  shoes. 


A  nostrum  famous  in  old  popish  times 
For  purifying  souls  that  stunk  with  crimes, 

A  sort  of  apostolic  salt, 

That  popish  parsons  for  its  powers  exalt, 
For  keeping  souls  of  sinners  sweet. 
Just  as  our  kitchen  salt  keeps  meat. 

The  knaves  set  ofl^  on  the  same  day, 
Peas  in  their  shoes,  to  go  and  pray ; 

But  very  difierent  was  their  sp^d,  I  wot : 
One  of  the  sinners  galloped  on. 
Light  as  a  bullet  from  a  gun ; 

The  other  limped  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

One  saw  the  Virgin,  soon  peccavi  cried ; 

Had  his  soul  whitewashed  all  so  clover. 
When  home  again  he  nimbly  hied. 

Made  fit  with  saints  above  to  live  for  ever. 

In  cominff  back,  however,  let  me  say. 

He  met  his  brother  rogue  about  half  way. 

Hobbling  with  outstr^hed  hams  and  bending  knees. 

Cursing  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  peas ; 

His  eyes  in  tears,  his  cheeks  and  brow  in  sweat. 

Deep  sympathising  with  his  groaning  feet. 

'How   now!'   the    light-toed  whitewashed    pilgrim 
broke, 

•  You  lazy  lubber !' 
'  Confound  it !'  cried  the  t'other, '  'tis  no  joke ; 
My  feet,  once  hard  as  any  rock. 

Are  now  as  soft  as  blubber. 

Excuse  me.  Virgin  Mary,  that  I  swear : 
As  for  Loretto,  I  shall  not  get  there ; 
No !  to  the  devil  my  sinful  soul  must  go. 
For  hang  me  if  I  ha'n't  lost  every  toe  I 

But,  brother  sinner,  do  explain 
How  'tis  that  you  are  not  in  pain — 

WTiat  power  hath  worked  a  wonder  for  your  toes— 
Whilst  I,  just  like  a  snail,  am  crawling,  , 

Now  swearing,  now  on  saints  devoutly  bawling, 

%Vhilst  not  a  rascal  comes  to  ease  my  woes! 

How  is't  that  you  can  like  a  greyhound  go. 

Merry  as  if  nought  had  happened,  bum  ye?' 
'  Why,'  cried  the  other,  grinning,  *  you  must  know, 
That  just  before  I  ventured  on  my  journey. 
To  walk  a  little  more  at  ease, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  boil  my  peas.' 


The  Apple  Dumplings  and  a  King, 

Once  on  a  time,  a  monarch,  tired  with  whooping 
Whipping  and  spurring, 
Happy  in  worrying 
A  poor  defenceless  harmless  buck 
(The  horse  and  rider  wet  as  muck). 
From  his  hiph  consequence  and  wisdom  stooping, 
Entered  through  curiosity  a  cot. 
Where  sat  a  poor  old  woman  and  her  pot. 

The  wrinkled,  blear-eyed,  good  old  granny. 
In  this  same  cot,  illumed  by  many  a  cranny. 

Had  finished  apple  dumplings  for  her  pot : 
In  tempting  row  the  naked  dumplings  lay. 
When  lo !  the  monarch,  in  his  usual  way. 

Like  lightning  spoke,  'What's  this!  what's  thist 
what,  what  f ' 

Then  taking  up  a  dumpling  in  his  hand. 
His  eyes  with  admiration  did  expand ; 

And  oft  did  majesty  the  dumpling  grapple  t  he  orird, 
'  Ti9  monstrous,  monstrous  hard,  indeed  I 
What  makes  it,  pray,  so  hard !'    The  dame  replied. 

Low  curtsying,  *  Please  your  mi^esty,  the  apple.' 
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'  \erj  aitonishing  indeed!  strange  thing !' 

(Taming  the  dnmpling  round)  rejoined  the  king. 
*  Tis  most  eztrftordinazy,  then,  all  thia  is — 
It  beats  Pinette's  oonjorinff  all  to  pieces : 

Strange  I  should  neTer  of  a  dumpling  dream ! 

Bat,  goody,  tell  me  where,  where,  where's  the  seam  I' 

'  Sir,  there's  no  seam,'  quoth  she ;  *  I  never  knew 
That  folks  did  apple  dumplings  tew;* 

*  No  f  cried  the  staring  monarch  with  a  grin ; 
'  How,  how  the  devil  got  the  »pple  in  t' 

On  which  the  dame  the  curious  scheme  revealed 
Bj  which  the  apple  laj  so  sly  concealed. 

Which  made  the  Solomon  of  Britain  start ; 
Who  to  the  palace  with  full  speed  repaired, 
And  queen  and  princesses  so  beauteous  scared 

All  with  the  wonders  of  the  dumpling  art. 
There  did  he  labour  one  whole  week  to  show 

The  wisdom  of  an  apple^umpling  maker; 
And,  lo !  so  deep  was  xn^jesty  in  dough. 

The  palace  seemed  the  lodging  of  a  baker ! 

WkidmcuPt  Brewery  tinted  by  their  Majeeiia. 

Fall  of  the  art  of  brewing  beer, 
Hie  monarch  heard  of  Whitbread's  fame ; 

Quoth  he  unto  the  queen, '  My  dear,  my  dear, 
Whitbread  hath  got  a  marvellous  great  name. 

Charly,  we  must,  must,  must  see  Whitbread  brew — 

Rich  as  us,  Charly,  richer  than  a  Jew. 

Shame,  shame  we  have  not  yet  his  brewhouse  seen  !' 

Thus  sweetly  said  the  king  unto  the  queen ! 

Red  hot  with  novelty's  delightful  rage. 
To  Mister  Whitbread  forth  he  sent  a  page. 

To  say  that  majesty  proposed  to  view, 
Widi  tUrst  of  wondrous  knowledge  deep  inflamed. 
His  vats,  and  tubs,  and  hope,  and  hoesheads  famed, 

And  learn  the  noble  secret  how  to  brew. 

Of  sudi  undreamt-of  honour  proud, 
Most  reverently  the  brewer  bowed ; 
So  humbly  (so  the  humble  story  goes). 
He  touched  e'en  terra  firma  with  nis  nose ; 

Then  said  unto  the  page,  higkt  Billy  Ramus, 

*  Happy  are  we  that  our  gr«at  king  should  name  us 
As  wcRthy  unto  majesty  to  show 

How  we  poor  Chiswell  people  brew.' 

Away  sprung  BiUy  Ramus  quick  as  thought : 
To  majesty  Uie  welcome  tidings  brought. 
How  Whitbread,  staring  stood  like  any  stake. 
And  trembled  ;  then  the  civil  things  he  said  ; 
On  which  the  kine  did  smile  and  nod  his  head ; 
For  monaichs  lue  to  see  their  subjects  quake ; 

Such  horrors  unto  kings  most  pleasant  are. 

Proclaiming  reverence  and  humility : 
High  thoughta,  too,  all  these  shaking  fits  declare. 

Of  kingly  grandeur  and  great  capability  I 

Peotile  of  worship,  wealth,  and  birth. 
Look  on  the  humbler  sons  of  earth. 

Indeed  in  a  most  humble  light,  Qod  knows! 
High  stations  are  like  Dover's  towering  cliffs. 
Where  ships  below  appear  like  little  skiffii. 

The  people  walking  on  the  strand  like  crows. 

Muse,  sing  the  stir  that  happv  Whitbread  made : 
Poor  gentleman  1  most  terribly  afraid 

He  should  not  charm  enough  his  guests  divine, 
He  cave  his  maids  new  aprons,  gowns,  and  smodcs ; 
And  lo!  two  hundred  pounds  were  spent  in  frocks, 

To  make  the  apprentices  and  draymen  fine : 
Busy  as  hones  in  a  field  of  clover. 
Dogs,  cats,  and  chairs,  and  stools,  were  tumbled  over. 
Amidst  the  Whitbread  rout  of  preparation, 
To  treat  the  lofty  ruler  of  the  nation. 


Now  moved  king,  queen,  and  princesses  so  grand. 
To  visit  the  first  brewer  in  the  land ; 
Who  sometimes  swills  his  beer  and  grinds  his  meat 
In  a  snug  comer,  christened  ChisweU  Street; 
But  oftener,  charmed  with  fashionable  air, 
Amidst  the  gaudy  great  of  Portman  Square. 

Lord  Aylesbury,  and  Denbigh's  lord  also. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montague  likewise. 

With  Lady  Harcourt  joined  the  raree  show. 
And  fixed  all  Smithfield's  wond'ring  eyes : 

For  lo!  a  greater  show  ne'er  graced  those  quarters. 

Since  Mary  roasted,  just  like  crabs,  the  martyrs. 

Thus  was  the  brewhouse  filled  with  gabbling  noise, 
Whilst  dravmen,  and  the  brewer's  boys. 

Devoured  the  questions  that  the  king  did  ask  ; 
In  difierent  parties  were  they  staring  seen, 
Wond'ring  to  think  they  saw  a  king  and  queen ! 

Behind  a  tub  were  some,  and  spme  behind  a  cask. 

Some  draymen  forced  themselves  (a  pretty  luncheon) 

Into  the  mouth  of  many  a  gaping  puncheon : 

And  through  the  bung-hole  winked  with  curious  eye, 

To  view  and  be  assured  what  sort  of  things 
Were  princesses,  and  queens,  and  kings, 

For  whose  most  lofty  station  thousands  sigh  ! 
And  lo  I  of  all  the  gaping  puncheon  clan, 
Few  were  the  mouths  that  had  not  got  a  man ; 

Now  majesty  into  a  pump  so  deep 
Did  with  an  opera-glass  so  curious  peep : 
Examining  with  care  each  wond'rous  matter 
That  brought  up  water  I 

Thus  have  I  seen  a  ma^rpie  in  the  street, 
A  chattering  bird  we  often  meet, 
A  bird  for  curiosity  well  known, 

With  head  awry. 

And  cunning  eye, 
Peep  knowingly  into  a  marrow-bone. 

And  now  his  curious  majesty  did  stoop 

To  count  the  nails  on  every  hoop ; 

And  lo  I  no  single  thing  came  in  his  way. 

That,  full  of  deep  research,  he  did  not  say, 

<  What's  this !  hae  hae !  What's  that  f  What's  this  f 

What's  that!' 
So  quick  the  words  too,  when  he  deigned  to  speak. 
As  if  each  syllable  would  break  its  neck. 

Thus,  to  the  world  of  great  whilst  others  crawl, 
Our  sov'reign  peeps  into  the  world  of  email: 
Thus  microscopic  geniuses  explore 

Things  that  too  oft  the  public  scorn ; 
Yet  swell  of  useful  knowledges  the  store. 

By  fiLnding  systems  in  a  peppercorn. 

Now  boasting  Whitbread  serious  did  declare, 

To  make  the  majesty  of  England  stare. 

That  he  had  butts  enough,  he  knew. 

Placed  side  by  side,  to  reach  to  Kew ; 

On  which  the  king  with  wonder  swiftly  cried, 

'  What,  if  they  reach  to  Kew,  then,  side  by  side. 

What  would  they  do,  what,  what,  placed  end  to  end  V 
To  whom,  with  knitted  calculating  brow. 
The  man  of  beer  most  solemnly  did  vow. 

Almost  to  Windsor  that  they  would  extend : 
On  which  the  king,  with  wondering  mien. 
Repeated  it  unto  the  wondering  queen ; 
On  which,  quick  turning  round  his  haltered  head, 
The  brewer^  horse,  with  face  astonished,  neighed ; 
The  brewer's  dog,  too,  poured  a  note  of  thunder. 
Rattled  his  chain,  and  wagged  his  tail  for  wonder. 

Now  did  the  king  fbr  other  been  inquire. 
For  Calvert's,  Jordan's,  Thrale's  entire ; 
And  after  talking  of  these  different  beers, 
Asked  Whitbread  if  his  porter  equalled  theirs. 
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This  WM  a  puzzling  diMgreeing  questioD, 
Orating  like  arsenic  on  his  host's  digestion ; 
A  kind  of  question  to  the  Man  of  Cask 
That  eyen  Solomon  himself  would  ask. 

Now  mi^estj,  allTo  to  knowledge,  took 
A  verj  pretty  memorandum  book, 
With  gilded  leaves  of  asses'-skin  so  white, 
And  in  it  legiblj  began  to  write — 

Memorandums 

A  charming  place  beneath  the  grates 
For  roasting  chestnuts  or  potatot. 

Tis  hops  that  give  a  bitterness  to  beer, 

Hope  grow  in  Kent,  says  Whitbread,  and  elsewhere. 

Is  there  no  cheaper  stuff!  where  doth  it  dwell  1 
Would  not  hoi8e«aloes  bitter  it  as  well  t 

To  try  it  soon  on  our  small  beer — 
Twill  save  us  several  pounds  a-year. 

.ofimi* 

To  remember  to  forget  to  ask 
Old  Whitbread  to  my  house  one  day. 

Menu, 

Not  to  forget  to  take  of  beer  the  cask. 
The  brewer  offered  me,  away. 

Now,  having  pencilled  his  remarks  so  shrewd. 
Sharp  as  the  point  indeed  of  a  new  pin, 

His  majesty  his  watch  most  sacely  viewed. 
And  then  put  up  his  asses'-skin. 

To  Whitbread  now  deigned  majesty  to  say, 
'  Whitbread,  are  all  your  horses  fond  of  hay!' 
'  Yes,  please  your  majesty,'  in  humble  notes 
The  brewer  answered — *  Also,  sire,  of  oats ; 
Another  thing  my  horses,  too,  maintains. 
And  that,  an't  please  your  m^esty,  are  grains.' 

*  Orains,  grains  I'  said  majesty, '  to  fill  their  crops? 
Oruns,  grains! — ^that  oomes  from  hops — ^yes,  hope, 

hops,  hopsf 
Hoe  was  the  king,  like  hounds  sometimes,  at  fault — 
'  Sire,'  cried  the  humble  brewer, '  give  me  leave 
Your  sacred  m^esty  to  undeceive ; 
Orains,  sire,  are  never  made  from  hops,  but  malt.' 

*  True,'  said  the  cautious  monarch  with  a  smile, 

*  From  malt,  malt,  malt — I  meant  malt  all  the  while.' 

*  Yes,'  with  the  sweetest  bow,  rejoined  the  brewer, 
'  An't  please  your  majesty,  prou  did,  I'm  sure.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  majesty,  with  quick  reply, 

*  I  did,  I  did,  I  did,  I,  I,  I,  I.' 

Now  did  the  king  admire  the  bell  so  fine. 
That  daily  asks  the  draymen  all  to  dine ; 
On  which  the  bell  rung  out  (how  very  proper !) 
To  show  it  was  a  bell,  and  had  a  clapper. 
And  now  before  their  sovereign's  curious  eye — 

Parents  and  diildren,  fine  fat  hopeful  sprigs. 
All  snuffling,  squinting,  grunting  in  their  stye — 

Appeared  the  brewer^  tribe  of  handsome  pigs ; 
On  which  the  observant  man  who  fills  a  throne, 
Declared  the  pigs  were  vastly  like  his  own  ; 
On  which  the  brewer,  swallowed  up  in  joys, 
Fear  and  astoniriiment  in  both  his  eyes. 
His  soul  brimful  of  sentiments  so  loyal. 

Exclaimed, '  O  heavens !  and  can  my  swine 

Be  deemed  by  m^esty  so  fine ! 
Heavens !  can  my  pigs  compare,  sire,  with  pigs  royal  V 
To  which  the  king  assented  with  a  nod ; 
On  which  the  brewer  bowed,  and  sud,  *  Good  Ood  1' 
Then  winked  significant  on  Miss, 
Significant  of  wonder  and  of  bliss, 


Who,  bridling  in  her  chin  divine,  ' 

Crossed  her  fair  hands,  a  dear  old  maid. 
And  then  her  lowest  curtsy  made 

For  such  high  honour  dcme  her  father's  swine.  i 

Now  did  his  majesty,  so  gracious,  say 
To  Mister  Whitbread  in  his  flying  way, 

'  Whitbread,  d'ye  nick  the  excisemen  now  and  then ! 
Hae !  what !  Miss  Whitbread's  still  a  maid,  a  maid! 

What,  what's  the  matter  with  the  men ! 

D'ye  hunt !-— hae,  hunt  t    No  no,  you  are  too  old ; 

You'll  be  lord-mayor — ^lord-mayor  one  day  ; 
Yes,  yes,  I've  heard  so ;  yes,  yes,  so  I'm  told ;  I 

Don't,  don't  the  fine  for  sheriff  pay ; 
111  prick  you  every  year,  man,  I  declare ;  j 

Yes,  Whitbread,  yes,  yes,  you  shall  be  lord-mayor. 

Whitbread,  d'ye  keep  a  coach,  or  job  one,  pray ! 

Job,  job,  that's  chei4>est;  yes,  that's  best,  that's 
best 
You  putyour  liveries  on  the  draymen — hae  t 

Hae,  Whitl»eadl  ^ou  have  feaUieied  well  your  nest 
What,  what's  the  price  now,  hae,  of  all  your  stock ! 
But,  Whitbread,  iniat's  o'clock,  pray,  what's  o'clock  !* 
Now  Whitbread  inward  said,  *  May  I  be  curst  j 

If  I  know  what  to  answer  first.'  i 

Then  searched  his  brains  with  raminating  eye ; 
But  e'er  the  man  of  malt  an  answer  found. 
Quick  on  his  heel,  lo,  majesty  turned  round. 

Skipped  off,  and  balked  tM  honour  of  reply. 

Xofti  Gftfforp, 

[BwiisadmivBdtliisbeIUidorWoloot*s,  and  wrote  snolha'aD  < 

the  Mine  sabjact] 


*  Ah  ope.  Lord  Gregory,  thy  door, 

A  midnight  wanderer  sighs ; 
Hard  rush  the  rains,  the  tempests  roar. 
And  lightnings  cleave  the  skies.' 

*  Who  oomes  with  wo  at  this  drear  night, 

A  pilffrim  of  the  gloom  t 
If  she  iniose  love  did  once  deliffht. 
My  cot  shall  yield  her  room." 

*  Alas  1  thou  heard'st  a  pilgrim  mourn 

That  once  was  prized  by  thee : 
Think  of  the  ring  by  yonder  bum 
Thou  gav'st  to  love  and  me. 

But  should'st  thou  not  poor  Marion  know, 

111  turn  my  feet  and  part ; 
And  think  the  storms  that  round  me  blow, 

Far  kinder  than  thy  heart.' 

May  Day. 

The  dusies  peep  from  eveiy  field, 
And  violets  sweet  their  odour  yield ; 
The  purple  blossom  paints  the  thorn. 
And  streams  reflect  the  hiuak  of  menu 

Then  lads  and  lasses  aU,  be  gay. 

For  this  is  nature's  holiday. 

Let  lusty  Labour  drop  his  flail. 
Nor  woodman's  hook  a  tree  assail ; 
The  ox  shall  cease  his  neck  to  bow. 
And  Clodden  yield  to  rest  the  plough. 
Then  lads,  &c. 

Behold  the  lark  in  ether  float. 
While  rapture  swells  the  liquid  note ! 
What  warbles  he,  with  merry  cheer! 

*  Let  Love  and  Pleasure  rule  the  year!' 

Then  lads,  &c. 

Lo!  Sol  looks  down  with  radiant  eye. 
And  throws  a  smile  around  his  sky ; 
Embracing  hill,  and  vale,  and  stream. 
And  warming  nature  with  his  beam. 
Then  lads,  &c 
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had  stated  that  the  poems  were  the  production  of  a 
youth  of  serenteen,  published  for  the  purpose  of  fadli- 
tating  his  future  studies,  and  enabling  him '  to  pursue 
those  inclinations  which  might  one  daj  pUoe  him 
in  an  honourable  station  in  the  scale  of  society/ 
Such  a  declaration  should  have  disarmed  the  seyerity 
of  criticism;  but  the  volume  was  contemptuously 
noticed  in  the  Monthly  Beview,  and  Henry  felt  the 
most  exquisite  pain  from  the  unjust  and  ungenerous 
critique.  Fortunately  the  volume  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mr  Southey,  who  wrote  to  the  young  poet  to 
encourage  him,  and  other  inends  sprung  up  to  suc- 
cour his  genius  and  procure  for  him  what  was  the 
darling  object  of  his  ambition,  admission  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  His  opinions  for  some  time 
inclined  to  deism,  without  any  taint  of  immorality ; 
but  a  fellow-student  put  into  his  hands  Scott's 
'Force  of  Truth,'  and  he  soon  became  a  decided 
convert  to  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
He  resolved  upon  devoting  his  life  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  them,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Simeon,  Cambric^ 
procured  for  him  a  sizarship  at  St  John's  college. 
This  benevolent  clergyman  further  promised,  with 
the  aid  of  a  friend,  to  supply  him  with  £30  annually, 
and  his  own  family  were  to  furnish  the  remainder 
necessary  for  him  to  go  through  college.  Poetry 
was  now  abandoned  for  severer  studies.  He  com- 
peted for  one  of  the  university  scholarships,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  term  maa  pronounced  the  first  man 
of  his  year.  *  Twice  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
following  year,  being  again  pronounced  first  at  the 
great  college  examination,  and  also  one  of  the  three 
best  theme  writers,  between  whom  the  examiners 
could  not  decide.  The  college  ofiered  him,  at  their 
expense,  a  private  tutor  in  mathematics  during  the 
long  vacation ;  and  Mr  Catton  (his  tutor),  by  pro- 
curing for  him  exhibitions  to  the  amount  of  £66 
per  annum,  enabled  him  to  give  up  the  pecimiary 
assistance  which  he  had  received  from  Mr  Simeon 
and  other  friends.'*  This  distinction  was  purchased 
at  the  sacrifice  of  health  and  life.  *  Were  I,'  he  said, 
*to  paint  Fame  crowning  an  under-g^^uate  after 
the  senate-house  examination,  I  would  represent 
him  as  concealing  a  death's  head  under  the  mask  of 
beauty.'  He  went  to  London  to  recruit  his  shattered 
nerves  and  spirits ;  but  on  his  return  to  college,  he 
was  so  completely  ill  that  no  power  of  medicine 
could  save  lum.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  October 
1806.  Mr  Southey  continued  his  regard  for  White 
after  his  untimely  death.  He  wrote  a  sketch  of  his 
life  and  edited  his  HemainSf  which  proved  to  be 
highly  popular,  passing  through  a  great  number  of 
editions.  A  tablet  to  Henry's  memory,  with  a 
medallion  by  Chantrey,  was  placed  in  AJl  Saints* 
church,  Cambridge,  by  a  young  American  gentle- 
man, Mr  Francis  Boot  of  Boston,  and  bearing  the 
following  inscription — so  expressive  of  the  tenderness 
and  regret  universally  felt  towards  the  poet — by 
Professor  Smytli : — 

Wann  with  fond  hope  and  learning's  sacred  flame. 
To  Oranta's  bowers  the  youthful  poet  came ; 
Unconqueied  powers  the  immortal  mind  displayed. 
But  worn  with  anxious  thought,  the  frame  decayed. 
Pale  o'er  his  lamp,  and  in  hu  cell  retired. 
The  martyr  student  faded  and  expired. 
Oh !  genius,  taste,  and  piety  sincere. 
Too  early  lost  midst  studies  too  severe  I 
Foremost  to  mourn  was  generous  Southey  seen. 
He  told  the  tale,  and  showed  what  White  had  been ; 
Nor  told  in  rain.    Far  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave 
A  wanderer  came,  and  sought  tiie  poet's  grave : 
On  yon  low  stone  he  saw  his  lonely  name. 
And  rused  this  fond  memorial  to  his  fame* 

*  Southey'8  Memoir  prefixed  to  Remaina  of  H.  K.  White. 


Byron  has  also  consecrated  some  beautiful  lines  to  the 
memory  of  White.  Mr  Southey  considers  that  the 
death  of  the  young  poet  is  to  be  lamented  as  a  loss 
to  English  literature.  To  society,  and  particularly 
to  the  church,  it  was  a  greater  misfortune.  The 
poetry  of  Heniy  was  all  written  before  his  twen- 
tieth year,  and  hence  should  not  be  severely  judged. 
If  compared,  however,  with  the  strains  of  Cowley  or 
Chatterton  at  an  earlier  age,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  in- 
ferior in  this,  that  no  indications  are  given  of  great 
future  genius.  There  are  no  seeds  or  traces  of  grand 
conceptions  and  designs,  no  fingments  of  wild  ori- 
ginal imagination,  as  in  the  'marvellous  boy*  of 
BristoL  His  poet^  is  fluent  and  correct,  distin- 
guished by  a  ^aintive  tenderness  and  reflection,  and 
pleasing  powers  of  fancy  and  description.  Whether 
force  and  originality  would  have  come  with  manhood 
and  learning,  is  a  point  which,  notwithstanding  the 
example  of  Byron  (a  very  difierent  mind),  may  fairly 
be  doubted.  It  is  enough,  however,  for  Henry  Kirke 
White  to  have  afforded  one  of  the  finest  examples  on 
record  of  youthful  talent  and  perseverance  devoted 
to  the  purest  and  noblest  objects. 

To  cm  Early  Primroat, 

Mild  ofliq)ring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire ! 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine. 

Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms,  | 

And  cradled  in  the  winds. 

Thee,  when  young  Springfirst  questioned  Winter's  sway,  ' 
And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight. 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw  \ 

To  mark  his  victoiy. 

In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year,  ' 

Serene,  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale. 

Unnoticed  and  alone. 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  storms 
Of  chill  adversity ;  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  held. 

Obscure  and  unobserved ; 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows. 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast. 

And  hardens  her  to  b«Eir 

Serene  the  ills  of  life. 

What  art  thou.  Mighty  One !  and  where  thy  seat? 

Thou  broodest  on  the  calm  that  cheers  the  lands, 

And  thou  dost  bear  within  thine  awful  hands 
The  roUine  thunders  and  the  lightnings  fleet ; 
Stem  on  thy  dark-wrought  car  of  cloud  and  wind. 

Thou  guid'st  the  northern  storm  at  night's  dead 
noon. 

Or,  on  the  red  wing  of  the  fierce  monsoon, 
Disturb'st  the  sleeping  giant  of  the  Ind. 
In  the  drear  silence  of  ue  polar  span 

Dost  thou  repose  f  or  in  the  solitude 
Of  sultry  tracts,  where  the  lone  caravan  | 

Hears  nightly  howl  the  tiger's  hungry  brood  f  | 

Vain  thou^t !  the  confines  of  his  throne  to  trace         I 

Who  glows  through  all  the  fields  of  boundless  space. 

I 

The  Btar  ofBelKUkm.  \ 

When  marshalled  on  the  nightly  plain,  | 
The  glittering  host  bestua  the  sxy ; 

One  star  alone,  of  all  the  train,  | 

Can  fix  the  sinnei^s  wandering  eye.  | 

Hark  I  hark !  to  God  the  chorus  breaks. 
From  every  host,  from  every  gem ; 

But  one  alone  the  Saviour  speaks. 
It  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
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The  people  riaing  sing,  *  with  harp,  with  haip, 
And  Toioe  of  psalms ;'  hannoniouflly  attuned 
The  Tarioiu  Toioes  blend ;  the  long-drawn  aifles. 
At  erery  cloee,  the  lingering  strain  prolong. 
And  now  the  tabes  a  softened  stop  controls ; 
1b  softer  harmony  the  people  join, 
While  liquid  whispers  from  jon  orphan  band. 
Recall  the  soul  from  adoration's  trance, 
And  fill  the  eye  with  pity's  gentle  tears. 
Again  the  organ-peal^  loud,  rolling,  meets 
The  hallelujahs  of  the  quire.    Sublime 
A  thousand  notes  symphoniously  ascend, 
As  if  the  whole  were  one,  suspended  hi^h 
In  air,  soaring  heaTenwaid :  a&r  they  float. 
Wafting  glad  tidings  to  the  sick  man's  coudi : 
Raised  on  hii  arm,  he  lists  the  cadence  close, 
Yet  thinks  he  hears  it  still :  his  heart  is  cheered ; 
He  smiles  on  death ;  but  ah !  a  wish  will  rise — 
*  Would  I  were  now  beneath  that  echoing  roof  1 
No  Inkewann  accents  from  my  lips  should  flow ; 
My  heart  would  sing ;  and  many  a  Sabbath-day 
My  steps  should  thither  turn ;  or,  wandering  far 
In  solitary  paths,  where  wild  flowers  blow, 
There  would  I  bless  His  name  who  led  me  forth 
<   From  death's  dark  rale,  to  walk  amid  those  sweets — 
!   Who  giTes  the  bloom  of  health  once  more  to  glow 
!   Upon  this  cheek,  and  lights  this  languid  eye.' 
/     It  ia  not  onlr  in  the  sacred  fane 
Tliat  homage  should  be  paid  to  the  Most  High ; 
There  is  a  temple,  one  not  made  with  hands. 
The  faulted  firmament.    Far  in  the  woods, 
Almost  beyond  the  sound  of  city  chime, 
At  interrals  heard  through* the  breezeless  air ; 
When  not  the  limberest  leaf  is  seen  to  move, 
Save  where  the  linnet  lights  upon  the  spray ; 
Where  not  a  flow'tet  bends  its  little  stalk, 
Sare  wken  the  bee  alights  upon  the  bloom— 
There,  rapt  in  gratitude,  in  joy,  and  love. 
The  man  of  Ood  will  pass  the  Sabbath-noon ; 
Silence  his  praise :  his  disembodied  thoughts. 
Loosed  from  the  load  of  words,  will  high  ascend 
/Beyond  the  empyreaL 
Nor  yet  less  pleasing  at  the  heayenly  throne, 
The  Sabbath  sezrice  of  the  shepherd  boyl 
In  some  lone  glen,  where  eyexy  sound  is  lulled 
To  slumber,  saTe  the  tinkling  of  the  rill, 
Or  bleat  of  lamb,  or  hovering  falcon's  cry, . 
Stretched  on  the  sward,  he  ivads  of  Jesse's  son ; 
Or  sheds  a  tear  o'er  him  to  Egypt  sold. 
And  wonders  why  he  weeps :  the  Tolume  closed. 
With  thyme-sprig  laid  between  the  leares,  he  sings 
The  sacred  lays,  his  weekly  lesson  conned 
With  meikle'care  beneath  the  lowly  roof, 
Where  humble  lore  is  learnt,  where  humble  worth 
Knes  unrewarded  by  a  thankless  state. 
Thus  reading,  hymning,  all  alone,  unseen. 
The  shq>hei9-boy  the  siibbath  holy  keeps, 
Till  on  the  heights  he  marks  the  stragcling  bands 
Retoxning  homeward  from  the  house  of  prayer. 
In  peace  they  home  resort.    Oh,  blissful  days ! 
When  all  men  worship  Ood  as  conscience  wills. 
Far  other  times  our  fiithers'  grandsires  knew, 
A  Tirtuous  race  to  godliness  deTote. 
What  though  the  sceptic's  scorn  hath  dared  to  soil 
The  reeond  of  their  fiune !    What  though  the  men 
Of  worldly  minds  hare  dared  to  stigmatise 
The  sister-cause.  Religion  and  the  Law, 
With  Superstition's'  name  I — ^yet,  yet  their  deeds, 
Their  constancy  in  torture  and  in  death — 
These  on  tradition's  tongue  still  live,  these  shall 
On  history's  honest  page  be  pictured  bright 
To  latest  times.    P^aps  some  bard,  whose  muse 
IHsdaina  tiie  serrile  strain  of  fashion's  qtdre. 
May  celebrate  their  unambitious  names. 
With  them  each  day  was  holy,  eyeiy  hour 
They  stood  prepared  to  die,  a  people  doomed 


To  death — old  men,  and  youths,  and  simple  maids. 
With  them  each  day  was  holy ;   but  that  mom 
On  which  the  angel  said, '  See  where  the  Lord 
Was  laid,'  joyous  arose — to  die  that  day 
Was  bliss.    Long  ere  the  dawn,  by  deyious  ways, 
O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o'er  dreary  wastes,  they 

sought 
The  upland  moors,  where  riyers,  there  but  brooks. 
Dispart  to  different  seas.    Fast  by  such  brooks 
A  little  glen  is  sometimes  scooped,  a  plat 
With  green  sward  gay,  and  flowers  that  strangers  seem 
Amid  the  heathery  wild,  that  all  around 
Fatigues  the  eye :  in  solitudes  like  these 
Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foiled 
A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws ; 
There,  leaning  on  his  spear  (one  of  the  array 
That  in  the  times  of  old  had  scathed  the  rose 
On  England's  banner,  and  had  powerless  struck 
The  infatuate  monarch  and  his  wavering  host. 
Yet  ranged  itself  to  aid  his  son  dethroned). 
The  lyart  veteran  heard  the  word  of  Ood 
By  Cameron  thundowd,  or  by  Renwick  poured 
In  gentle  stream :  then  rose  the  song,  the  loud 
Acdaim  of  praise ;  the  wheeling  plover  ceased 
Her  plaint ;  the  solitary  place  was  glad. 
And  on  the  distant  cairns,  the  watcher's  ear 
Caught  doubtfully  at  times  the  breease-bome  note. 
But  years  more  gloomy  followed,  and  no  more 
The  assembled  people  dared,  in  face  of  day. 
To  worship  God,  or  even  at  the  dead 
Of  night,  save  when  the  wintry  storm  raved  fierce, 
And  tnunder-peals  compelled  the  men  of  blood 
To  couch  within  their  dens  $  then  dauntlessly 
The  scattered  few  would  meet,  in  some  deep  deU 
]^  rocks  o'er-canopied,  to  hear  the  voice, 
Their  &ithful  pastor's  voice :  he  by  the  gleam 
Of  sheeted  liffhtning  oped  the  sacred  book, 
And  words  of  comfort  spake :  over  their  souls 
His  accents  soothing  came — as  to  her  young 
The  heath-fowl's  plumes,  when  at  the  close  of  eve 
She  gathers  in  mournful  her  brood  dispersed 
By  murderous  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant  spreads 
Fondly  her  wings,  close  nestling  'neath  her  oreast 
They  cherished  cower  amid  the  purple  blooms. 

But  wood  and  wild,  the  mountain  and  the  dale. 
The  house  of  prayer  itself,  no  place  inspires 
Emotions  more  accordant  with  the  day. 
Than  does  the  field  of  graves,  the  land  of  rest. 
Oft  at  the  close  of  evening-prayer,  the  toll. 
The  funeral-toll,  announces  solemnly 
The  service  of  the  tomb ;  the  homeward  crowds 
Divide  on  either  hand :  the  pomp  draws  near ; 
The  choir  to  meet  the  dead  go  forth,  and  sing,    . 
*  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.' 
Ah  mel  these  youthful  bearers  robed  in  white. 
They  tell  a  mournful  tale ;  some  blooming  friend 
Is  gone,  dead  in  her  prime  of  years — ^'twas  she. 
The  poor  man's  fnend,  who,  when  she  could  not  give, 
With  angel  tongue  pleaded  to  those  who  could ; 
With  angel-tongue  and  mild  beseeching  eye. 
That  ne'er  besought  in  vain,  save  when  she  prayed 
For  longer  life,  with  heart  resigned  to  die — 
Rejoiced  to  die,  for  happy  visions  blessed 
Her  voyage's  last  days,  and  hovering  round. 
Alighted  on  her  soul,  giving  presage 
That  heaven  was  nigh.    Oh  what  a  burst 
Of  rapture  from  her  lips  I  what  tears  of  joy 
Her  heavenward  eyes  suffiisedt  Those  eyes  are  closed ; 
Yet  all  her  loveliness  is  not  yet  flown : 
She  smiled  in  death,  and  still  her  cold  pale  face 
Retains  that  smile ;  as  when  a  waveless  lake, 
In  which  the  wintir  stars  all  bright  appear. 
Is  sheeted  by  a  nightly  frost  with  ice. 
Still  it  reflects  the  face  of  heaven  unchanged. 
Unruffled  by  the  breeze  or  sweeping  blast. 
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TILL  THE  PUBBERT  TIME. 


Oh  Sootlaadl  much  I  lore  thy  tranquil  daXet ; 
But  most  on  Sabbath  eve,  when  low  the  lun 
Slants  throagh  the  upland  eopie,  'tU  my  delight, 
Wandering  and  stoppinff  oft,  to  hear  the  song     ^ 
Of  kindred  praise  anse  m>m  humble  xoo6 ; 
Or  when  the  simple  serrioe  ends,  to  hear 
The  lifted  latch,  and  mark  the  gray-haired  man. 
The  father  and  the  priest,  walk  forth  alone 
Into  his  garden-plat  or  little  field, 
To  commune  witk  his  Ood  in  secret  prayer — 
To  bless  the  Lord,  that  in  his  downward  years 
His  children  are  about  him;  sweet,  meantime. 
The  thrush  that  sinn  upon  the  aged  thorn. 
Brings  to  his  liew  the  days  of  youthful  years. 
When  that  same  aged  thorn  was  but  a  bush. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  between  youth  and  age 
To  him  a  painful  thought ;  he  joys  to  think 
His  joomey  near  a  dose ;  hearen  is  his  home. 

And  he  who  cried  to  Lazarus  *  Come  forth !' 
Will,  when  the  Sabbath  of  the  tomb  is  past. 
Call  forth  the  dead,  and  reunite  the  dust 
(Transformed  and  purified)  to  angel  souls. 
Ecstatic  hope!  belief  1  couTiction  firm  I 
How  grateful  'tis  to  recollect  the  time 
When  hope  arose  to  faith !    Faintly  at  first 
The  heaTenly  Toice  is  heard.    Then  by  degrees 
Its  music  sounds  perpetual  in  the  heairt. 
Thus  he,  who  all  the  gloomy  winter  long 
Has  dwelt  in  city  crowds,  wanderiof  afield 
Betimes  on  Sabbath  mom,  ere  yet  the  spring 
Unfold  the  daisy's  bud,  delighted  hears 
The  first  lark's  note,  faint  yet,  and  short  the  song. 
Checked  by  the  chill  ungenial  northern  breeze ; 
But,  as  the  sun  ascends,  another  springs. 
And  still  another  soars  on  loftier  wing. 
Till  all  o'eriiead,  the  joyous  choir  unseen. 
Poised  welkin-high,  harmonious  fills  the  air. 
As  if  it  were  a  link  'tween  earth  and  hearen. 

iA  Spring  Sabbath  Walk,] 

Most  earnest  was  his  voice !  most  mild  Ms  look. 

As  with  raised  hands  he  blessed  his  parting  flock. 

He  is  a  faithful  iMstor  of  the  poor ; 

He  thinks  not  of  himself ;  his  Master^s  words, 

'  Feed,  feed  my  sheep,'  are  erer  at  his  heart. 

The  cross  of  Christ  is  aye  before  his  eyes. 

Oh  how  I  lore  with  melted  soul  to  leaye 

The  house  of  prayer,  and  wander  in  the  fields 

Alone!  What  though  the  opening  sprinc  be  chill ! 

What  though  the  lark,  checked  in  his  airy  i>ath. 

Eke  out  his  song,  perched  on  the  fallow  clod, 

That  still  o'ertops  the  blade !  What  though  no  branch 

Haye  spread  its  foliage,  saye  the  willow  wand. 

That  dips  its  pale  leayes  in  the  swollen  stream  I 

What  thoufh  the  clouds  oft  lower!  their  threats  but  end 

In  sunny  showers,  that  scarcely  fill  the  folds 

Of  moss-couched  yiolet,  or  interrupt 

The  merle's  dulcet  pipe — melodious  bird ! 

He,  hid  behind  the  milk-white  sloe-thorn  spray 

(Wliose  early  flowers  anticipate  the  leaf), 

Welcomes  the  time  of  buds,  the  infimt  year. 

Sweet  is  the  sunny  nook  to  which  my  steps 
Haye  brought  me,  hardly  conscious  where  I  roamed, 
Unheeding  where— so  loyely,  all  around. 
The  works  of  God,  arrayed  in  yeinal  smUe  I 

Oft  at  this  season,  musing  I  prolong 
My  deyiouB  range,  till,  sunk  from  yiew,  the  sun 
Emblaze,  with  upward-slanting  ray,  the  breast 
And  wing  unquirering  of  the  wheeling  lark. 
Descending  yocal  from  her  latest  flight. 
While,  disregardful  of  yon  lonely  star — 
The  harbinger  of  chill  ni^t's  glittering  host — 
Sweet  redbreast,  Scotia's  Philomela,  chants 
In  desultory  strains  his  eyening  hymn. 


lA  SmnfMT  Sabbath  Walk.] 

Delightful  is  this  loneliness  ;  it  calms 

My  heart :  pleasant  the  cool  beneath  these  elms 

That  throw  across  the  stream  a  moyeless  ahade. 

Here  nature  in  her  midnoon  whisper  speaks ; 

How  peaceful  ^^^  sound ! — the  ring-doye's  plaint. 

Moaned  item  the  forest's  gloomiest  retreat. 

While  eyery  other  woodland  lay  is  mute, 

Saye  when  the  wren  flits  from  her  down*«OTed  nest. 

And  from  the  root-vprigs  trills  her  ditty  clear-~ 

The  grasshopper's  oft-pausing  chirp— the  bun, 

Angnly  shrUi,  of  moss-entangled  bee, 

That  soon  as  loosed  booms  wiUi  full  twang  away — 

The  sudden  rushing  of  the  minnow  shoal 

Scared  from  the  shallQws  by  my  passing  tread. 

Dimpling  the  water  glides,  with  nere  and  there 

A  glossy  fly,  skimming  in  drdets  gay 

The  treacherous  surfiice,  while  the  quick-eyed  trout 

Watches  his  time  to  spring ;  or  from  aboye. 

Some  feathered  dam,  purveying  'mong  the  boughs. 

Darts  from  her  perch,  and  to  her  plumeless  brood 

Bears  ofiT  the  prize.    Sad  emblem  of  man's  lot  1 

He,  giddy  insect,  from  his  native  leaf 

(Where  safe  and  happily  he  ini|^t  have  lurked) 

Elate  upon  ambition's  gaudy  wings, 

Forvetful  of  his  origin,  and  worse. 

Unwinking  of  his  end,  flies  to  the  stream. 

And  if  from  hostile  vigilance  he  'scape. 

Buoyant  he  flutters  but  a  little  while. 

Mistakes  the  inverted  image  of  the  sky 

For  heaven  itself,  and,  sinking,  meets  his  fate. 

Now,  let  me  trace  the  stream  up  to  its  source 
Amon^  the  hills,  its  runnel  by  degrees 
Diminishing,  the  murmur  turns  a  tinkle. 
Closer  and  closer  still  the  banks  approach, 
Tanffled  so  thick  with  pleadiing  bramble  shoots, 
Witn  brier  and  hazel  branch,  and  hawthorn  spray. 
That,  fiun  to  quit  the  dingle,  glad  I  mount 
Into  the  open  air :  srateful  the  breeze 
That  fans  my  throbbing  temples  1  smiles  the  plain 
Spread  wide  below :  how  sweet  the  placid  view  ! 
But,  oh!   more  sweet  the   thought,  heart-eoothing 

thought. 
That  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  the  sons 
Of  toil  partake  this  day  the  common  joy 
Of  rest,  of  peace,  of  viewing  hill  and  dale. 
Of  breathing  in  the  silence  of  the  woods. 
And  blessing  him  who  gave  the  Sabbath-day. 
Yes  I  my  heart  flutters  with  a  freer  throb. 
To  think  that  now  the  townsman  wanders  forth 
Among  the  fields  and  meadows,  to  enjoy 
The  coolness  of  the  day's  decline,  to  see 
His  children  sport  around,  and  simply  pull 
The  flower  and  weed  promiscuous,  as  a  boon 
Which  proudly  in  his  breast  they  smiling  fix. 

Again  I  turn  me  to  the  hill,  and  trace 
The  wizard  stream,  now  scarce  to  be  disccnied. 
Woodless  its  banks,  but  men  with  fiemy  leaves. 
And  thinly  strowed  with  heath-bells  up  and  down. 

Now,  when  the  downward  sun  has  left  the  glens, 
Each  mountain's  rugged  lineaments  are  traced 
Upon  the  adverse  slope,  where  stalks  gigantic 
Tne  shraherd's  shadow  thrown  athwart  the  chasm. 
As  on  the  topmost  ridffe  he  homeward  hies. 
How  deep  the  hush  !  Sie  torrent's  channel  dry. 
Presents  a  ston^  steep,  the  echo's  haunt. 
But  hark  a  plamtive  sound  floating  along ! 
'TIS  from  yon  heath-roofed  shieling ;  now  it  dial 
Away,  now  rises  full ;  it  is  the  song 
Which  He,  who  listens  to  the  hallelujahs 
Of  choiring  seraphim,  delights  to  hear ; 
It  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  the  yoice 
Of  venerable  age,  of  guileless  youth. 
In  kindly  cirole  seated  on  the  ground 
Before  their  wicker  door.    Behold  the  man ! 
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The  grandsire  and  the  saint ;  his  silrexy  locks 
Beam  in  the  parting  raj  ;  before  him  lies, 
Upon  the  smooth-cropt  sward,  the  open  book, 
Hjs  comfort,  stay,  and  eyer-new  delight ; 
While  heedless  at  a  side,  the  lisping  boy 
Fondles  the  lamb  that  nightly  shares  his  conch. 

[An  Autumn  Sahbalh  Walk,'] 

When  homeward  bands  their  several  ways  disperse, 
I  lore  to  linger  in  the  narrow  field 
Of  rest,  to  wander  round  from  tomb  to  tomb. 
And  think  of  some  who  silent  sleep  below. 
Sad  sighs  the  wind  that  firom  these  ancient  elms 
Shakes  showers  of  leaves  upon  the  withered  grass  : 
The  sere  and  yellow  wreaths,  with  eddying  sweep. 
Fill  up  the  fiiXTOws  'tween  the  hillocked  graves. 
But  list  that  moan  I  'tis  the  poor  blind  man's  dog, 
His  guide  for  many  a  day,  now  come  to  mourn 
The  master  and  the  friend— conjunction  rare  ! 
A  man,  indeed,  he  was  of  gentle  soul, 
Thou^  bred  to  brave  the  deep  :  the  lightning's  flash 
.  Had  dimmed,  not  closed,  his  mild  but  sightless  eyes. 
I  He  was  a  welcome  guest  through  all  his  range 
(It  was  not  wide)  ;  no  dog  would  bay  at  him  : 
Children  would  run  to  meet  him  on  his  way, 
And  lead  him  to  a  sunny  seat,  and  climb 
His  knee,  and  wonder  at  his  oft-told  tales. 
Then  would  he  teach  the  elfins  how  to  plait 
The  rushy  ci^  and  crown,  or  sedgy  ship  : 
And  I  have  seen  him  lay  his  tremulous  hand 
Upon  their  heads,  while  silent  moved  his  lips. 
Peace  to  thy  spirit,  that  now  looks  on  me 
Perhaps  with  greater  pity  than  I  felt 
To  see  thee  wutdering  darkling  on  thy  way, 

But  lei  me  quit  this  melancholy  spot. 
And  roam  where  nature  gives  a  parting  smile. 
As  yet  the  blue  bells  linger  on  the  sod 
That  copse  the  sheepfold  ring ;  and  in  the  woods 
A  second  blow  of  many  flowers  appears, 
Flowerv  faintly  tinged,  and  breathing  no  perfume. 
But  fruits,  not  blossoms,  form  the  woodland  wreath 
That  circles  Autumn's  Inrow.    The  ruddy  haws 
Now  clothe  the  half-leafed  thorn ;  the  bramble  bends 
Beneath  its  jetty  load ;  the  hazel  hangs 
With  auburn  bunches, -dipping  in  the  stream 
That  sweeps  along,  and  thAatens  to  o'erflow 
The  leaf-strewn  ^ks :  oft,  statue-like,  I  gaze, 
In  vacancy  of  thought,  upon  that  stream. 
And  chase,  with  dr«uning  eye,  the  eddying  foam. 
Or  rowan's  clustered  branch,  or  harvest  sheaf, 
Borne  r^idly  adown  the  dizzying  flood. 

;  [A  Winter  Sabbath  WaO:.^ 

How  «l«t««1ing  white  the  snowy  scene!  deep,  deep 
'  The  stillness  of  the  winter  Sabbath  day — 
I  Not  even  a  foot-fall  heard.    Smooth  are  the  fields, 
I  Each  hollow  pathway  leyel  with  the  plain  : 
i  Hid  are  the  bushes,  saye  that  here  and  there 
'  Are  seen  the  topmost  shoots  of  brier  or  broom. 
Iligh-ridfed  the  whirled  drift  has  almost  reached 
The  powdered  key-stone  of  the  church-yard  porch. 
Mute  hangs  the  hooded  bell ;  the  tombs  lie  buried  ; 
No  step  approaches  to  the  house  of  prayer. 

The  flickering  fidl  is  o'er :  the  clouds  disperse. 
And  show  the  sun,  hung  o'er  the  welkin's  yerge, 
Shootinff  a  bright  but  ineffectual  beam 
On  all  ue  sparkling  waste.    Now  is  the  time 
To  visit  nature  in  her  grand  attire. 
Though  perilous  the  mountainous  ascent, 
A  noble  recompense  the  danger  brings. 
How  beautiful  the  jflain  stretched  nr  below, 
Unvaried  though  it  be,  save  by  yon  stream 
With  azure  windings,  or  the  leafless  wood  I 
But  what  the  beauty  of  the  plain,  compared 
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To  that  sublimity  which  reigns  enthroned, 
Holding  joint  rule  with  solitude  divine. 
Among  yon  rocky  fells  that  bid  defiance 
To  steps  the  most  adventurously  bold ! 
There  silence  dwells  profound ;  or  if  the  cry 
Of  high-poised  eagle  break  at  times  the  hush, 
The  mantled  echoes  no  response  return. 

But  let  me  now  explore  the  deep-sunk  dell. 
No  foot-print,  save  the  covey's  or  the  flock's. 
Is  seen  luong  the  rill,  where  marshy  springs 
Still  rear  the  grassy  blade  of  vivid  green. 
Beware,  ye  shepherds,  of  these  treacherous  haunts. 
Nor  linger  there  too  long :  the  wintry  day 
Soon  closes ;  and  full  ofl  a  heavier  fall. 
Heaped  by  the  blast,  fills  up  the  sheltered  glen, 
While,  gurgling  deep  below,  the  buried  rill 
Mines  for  itself  a  snow-coved  way !    Oh,  then. 
Your  helpless  charge  drive  from  the  tempting  spot, 
And  keep  them  on  the  bleak  hill's  stormy  side. 
Where  night-winds  sweep  the  gathering  drift  away : 
So  the  great  Shepherd  l^bds  the  heavenly  flock 
From  fibithless  pleasures,  full  into  the  storms 
Of  life,  where  long  they  bear  the  bitter  blast. 
Until  at  length  the  vernal  sun  looks  forth, 
Bedimmed  with  showers ;  then  to  the  pastures  green 
He  brings  them  where  the  quiet  waters  glide, 
The  stream  of  life,  the  Siloah  of  the  souL 

A  Scottish  Country  Wedding. 
[From  *  British  Georglca'] 

Now,  'mid  the  general  glow  of  opening  blooms. 
Coy  maidens  blush  consent,  nor  slight  the  gift 
From  neighbouring  fair  brought  home,  tul  now  re- 
fused. 
Swains,  seize  the  sunny  hours  to  make  your  hay, 
For  woman's  smiles  are  fickle  as  the  sky : 
Bespeak  the  priest,  bespeak  the  minstrel  too, 
Ere  May,  to  wedlock  hostile,  stop  the  banns. 

The  appointed  day  arrives,  a  blithesome  day 
Of  festive  jollity ;  yet  not  devoid 
Of  soft  regret  to  her  about  to  leave 
A  parent's  roof ;  yes,  at  the  word,  join  hands, 
A  tear  reluctant  starts,  as  she  beholds 
Her  mother's  looks,  her  father's  silvery  hiurs. 
But  serious  thoughts  take  flight,  when  from  the  bam. 
Soon  as  the  bands  are  knit,  a  jocund  sound 
Strikes  briskly  up,  and  nimble  feet  beat  fast 
Upon  the  earthen  floor.    Through  many  a  reel 
With  various  steps  uncouth,  some  new^  some  old. 
Some  all  the  dancer's  own,  with  Highland  flings 
Not  void  of  grace,  the  lads  and  lasses  striye 
To  dance  each  other  down ;  and  oft  when  quite 
Forespent,  the  fingers  merrily  cracked,  the  bound. 
The  rallying  shout  well-timed,  and  sudden  change 
To  sprightlier  tune,  revive  the  flawing  foot. 
And  make  it  feel  as  if  it  tripped  m  air. 

When  all  are  tired,  and  all  his  stock  of  reels 
The  minstrel  o'er  and  o'er  again  has  run. 
The  cheering  flagon  circles  round ;  meanwhile, 
A  softened  tune,  and  slower  n^easure,  flows 
Sweet  from  the  strings,  and  stills  the  boisterous  joy. 
Maybe  The  Bonny  Sroom  of  Cowdtnknowet 
(If  simply  played,  though  not  with  master  hand). 
Or  Patt/^»  AfUlf  or  Buah  Aboon  TraqwUTf 
Inspire  a  tranquil  gladness  through  the  breast ; 
Or  that  most  mournful  strain,  the  sad  lament 
For  Flodden-field,  drives  mirth  from  every  face. 
And  makes  the  firmest  heart  strive  hard  to  curb 
The  rising  tear ;  till,  with  unpausing  bow. 
The  blithe  strathspey  springs  up,  reminding  some 
Of  nights  when  Gow's  old  arm  (nor  old  the  tale), 
Unceasing,  saye  when  reeking  cans  went  round. 
Made  heart  and  heel  leap  light  as  bounding  roe. 
Alas!  no  more  shall  we  behold  that  look 
So  venerable,  yet  so  blent  with  mirth, 
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And  festire  joy  sedate ;  that  ancient  garb 
Unyaried — tartan  hose  and  bonnet  blue ! 
No  more  shall  beauty's  partial  eje  draw  forth 
The  full  intoxication  of  nis  strain. 
Mellifluous,  strong,  exuberantly  rich  I 
No  more  amid  the  pauses  of  the  dance 
Shall  he  repeat  those  measures,  that  in  days 
Of  other  years  could  soothe  a  falling  prince, 
And  light  his  visage  with  a  transient  smile 
Of  melancholy  joy — like  autumn  sun 
Gilding  a  sere  tree  with  a  passing  beam  ! 
Or  play  to  sportire  children  on  the  green 
Dancing  at  gloaming  hour ;  or  willing  cheer, 
With  strains  unbought,  the  shepherd's  bridal  day ! 

But  light  now  failing,  glimmering  candles  shine 
In  ready  chandeliers  of  moulded  clay 
Stuck  round  the  walls,  displaying  to  the  riew 
The  ceiling  rich  with  cobwebnolrapeiy  hung. 
Meanwhile,  from  mill  and  smiddy,  field  and  bam, 
Fresh  groups  come  hastening  in ;  but  of  them  all, 
The  miller  bears  the  ^res,  as  rafter  high 
He  leaps,  and,  lighting,  shakes  a  dusty  cloud  all  round. 

In  harmless  merriment,  protracted  long. 
The  hours  glide  by.    At  last,  the  stocking  thrown. 
And  duly  every  gossip  rite  performed, 
Youths,  maids,  and  matrons,  take  their  several  ways ; 
While  drouthy  carles,  waiting  for  the  moon. 
Sit  down  again,  and  quaff  till  daylight  dawn. 

The  Imprested  Sailor  Boy. 

[From  the  *  Birds  of  Scotland.'] 

Low  in  a  glen, 
Down  which  a  little  stream  had  furrowed  deep, 
'Tween  meeting  birchen  boughs,  a  shelvy  channel. 
And  brawling  mingled  with  the  western  tide ; 
Far  up  that  stream,  almost  beyond  the  roar 
Of  storm-bulged  breakers,  foaming  o'er  the  rocks 
With  furious  dash,  a  lowly  dwelling  lurked. 
Surrounded  by  a  circlet  oi  the  stream. 
Before  the  wattled  door,  a  greensward  plat, 
With  daisies  gay,  pastured  a  playful  lamb ; 
A  pebbly  path,  deep  worn,  led  up  the  hill. 
Winding  among  the  trees,  by  wheel  untouched, 
Save  when  the  winter  fuel  was  brought  home — 
One  of  the  poor  man's  yearly  festivals. 
On  every  side  it  was  a  sheltered  spot. 
So  high  and  suddenly  the  woody  steeps 
Arose.     One  only  way,  downward  the  stream. 
Just  o'er  the  hollow,  'tween  the  meeting  boughs, 
The  distant  wave  was  seen,  with  now  and  then 
The  glimpse  of  passing  sail ;  but  when  the  Inieeze 
Crested  the  distant  wave,  this  little  nook 
Was  all  so  calm,  that,  on  the  limberest  spray. 
The  sweet  bird  chanted  motionless,  the  leaves 
At  times  scarce  fluttering.    Here  dwelt  a  pair. 
Poor,  humble,  and  content ;  one  son  alone. 
Their  William,  happy  lived  at  home  to  bless 
Their  downward  years ;  he,  simple  youth. 
With  boyish  fondness,  fancied  he  could  love 
A  seaman's  life,  and  with  the  fishers  sailed. 
To  try  their  ways  far  'mong  the  western  isles. 
Far  as  St  Kilda's  rock-walled  shore  abrupt. 
O'er  which  he  saw  ten  thousand  pinions  wheel 
Confused,  dimming  the  sky  ivthese  dreary  shores 
Gladly  he  left — he  had  a  homeward  heart : 
No  more  his  wishes  wander  to  the  waves. 
But  still  he  loves  to  cast  a  backward  look. 
And  tell  of  all  he  saw,  of  all  he  learned ; 
Of  pillared  Staffa,  lone  lona's  isle, 
\Vlkere  Scotland's  kings  are  laid  ;  of  Lewis,  Skye, 
And  of  the  mainland  mountain-circled  lochs ; 
And  he  would  sing  the  rowers  timing  chant 
And  chorus  wild.     Once  on  a  summer's  eve. 
When  low  the  sun  behind  the  Highland  hills 
Was  almost  set,  he  sung  that  song  to  cheer 


The  aged  folks ;  upon  the  inverted  quern 
The  father  sat ;  the  mother's  spindle  hung 
Foigot,  and  backward  twirled  the  half-spun  thread ; 
Listening  with  partial,  well-pleased  look,  die  gued 
Upon  her  son,  and  inly  blessed  the  Lord, 
That  he  was  safe  returned.    Sudden  a  noise 
Bursts  rushing  through  the  trees ;  a  glance  of  steel 
Dazzles  the  eye,  and  fierce  the  savage  band 
Glare  all  around,  then  single  out  their  prey. 
In  vain  the  mother  clasps  her  darling  boy ; 
In  vain  the  sire  offers  their  little  all : 
William  is  bound ;  they  follow  to  the  shore, 
Implore,  and  weep,  and  pray ;  knee-deep  they  stand, 
And  view  in  mute  despair  the  boat  receae. 

To  My  Son, 

Twice  has  the  sun  commenced  his  *"»*"M  nmnd. 
Since  first  thy  footsteps  tottered  o'er  the  ground ; 
Since  first  thy  tongue  was  tuned  to  bless  mine  ear, 
By  faltering  out  the  name  to  fathers  dear. 
Oh !  nature's  language,  with  her  looks  oombmed, 
Moire  precious  far  than  periods  thrioe  refined ! 
Oh!  sportive  looks  of  love,  devoid  of  guile, 
I  prize  you  more  than  beauty's  magic  smUe; 
Yes,  in  that  face,  unconscious  of  its  charm, 
I  gaze  with  bliss  unmingled  with  alarm. 
Ah,  no !  full  oft  a  boding  horror  flies 
Athwart  my  fiincy,  uttering  fitteful  criei. 
Almighty  Power !  his  harmless  life  defend. 
And,  if  we  part,  'gainst  me  the  mandate  Mad. 
And  yet  a  wish  will  rise — would  I  mig^t  Im^ 
Till  added  years  his  memory  firmness  giwl 
For,  oh !  it  would  a  joy  in  death  impart 
To  think  I  stiU  survived  within  his  keart ; 
To  think  he'll  cast,  midway  the  vale  o(jmn, 
A  retrospective  look  bedimmed  with  tean, 
And  tel^  regretful,  how  I  looked  and  spoke; 
What  walks  I  loved,  where  grew  my  &TOiiiriie  oak ; 
How  gently  I  would  lead  him  by  the  hand ; 
How  gently  use  the  accent  of  command ; 
What  lore  I  taught  him,  roaming  wood  and  wild, 
And  how  the  man  descended  to  the  child ; 
How  well  I  loved  with  him,  on  Sabbath  mom. 
To  hear  the  anthem  of  the  vocal  thorn. 
To  teach  religion,  unallied  to  strife. 
And  trace  to  him  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life. 

But  far  and  farther  still  my  view  I  boid. 
And  now  I  see  a  child  thy  steps  attend ; 
To  yonder  churchyard-wall  thou  tak'st  thy  way. 
While  round  thee,  pleased,  thou  see'st  the  infiuit  play ; 
Then  lifting  him,  while  tears  suffuse  thine  eyes. 
Pointing,  thou  tell'st  him.  There  thy  grandsue  lies. 

The  Thanksffiving  off  Cape  Trafalgar, 

Upon  the  high,  yet  gently  rolling  wave. 
The  floating  tomb  that  heaves  above  the  bfave. 
Soft  sighs  the  gale  that  late  tremendomn  roared. 
Whelming  the  wretched  remnants  of  tke  ewnrd. 
And  now  the  cannon's  peaceful  thunder  calls 
The  yictor  bands  to  mount  their  wooden  walla, 
And  from  the  ramparts,  where  their  comimdai  Ml, 
The  mingled  strain  of  joy  and  grief  to  swell : 
Fast  they  ascend,  fix>m  stem  to  stem  they  spread. 
And  crowd  the  engines  whence  the  ligfatnings  sped : 
The  white-robed  priest  his  upraised  luinds  eztnds ; 
Hushed  is  each  voice,  attention  leaning  bends ; 
Then  from  each  prow  the  grand  hosannas  riss^ 
Float  o'er  the  de^,  and  hover  to  the  skies. 
Heaven  fills  each  heart ;  yet  home  will  oil  intradt, 
And  tears  of  love  celestial  joys  exclude. 
The  wounded  man,  who  hears  thtf  soaring  stnin. 
Lifts  his  pale  visage,  and  forgets  his  pain ; 
While  parting  spirits,  mingling  with  the  lay. 
On  hallelujah  wing  their  heavenward  way. 
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livings  then  in  his  gift,  telling  him  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  oath,  that  he  was  as  like  Parson 
Adams  as  twdre  to  a  dozen.  The  poet  now  manied 
a  young  lady  of  Suffolk,  the  object  of  an  early  at- 
tachment, and  taking  the  curacy  of  Stathem,  ad- 
joining Belvoir  castle,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  ducal 
mansion,  and  transferred  himself  to  the  humble 
parsonage  in  the  village.    Four  happy  years  were 
spent  in  this  retirement,  when  the  poet  obtuned 
the  exchange  of  his  two  small  livings  in  Dorset- 
shire for  two  of  superior  value  in  the  vale  of  Bel- 
voir.    Crabbe  remained  silent  as  a  poet  for  many 
years.    *  Out  of  doors,'  says  his  son,  *  he  had  always 
some  object  in  view — ^a  flower,  or  a  pebble,  or  his 
note-book  in  his  hand ;  and  in  the  house,  if  he  was 
not  writing,  he  was  reading.    He  read  aloud  very 
often,  even  when  walking,  or  seated  by  the  side  of 
his  wife  in  tiie  huge  old-fashioned  one-horse  chaise, 
heavier  than  a  modem  diariot,  in  which  they  usually 
were  conveyed  in  their  little  excursions,  and  the 
conduct  of  which  he,  from  awkwardness  and  absence 
of  mind,  prudently  relinquished  to  my  mother  on 
all  occasions.'     In  1807  he  published  his  Pariah 
Register,  which  had  been  previously  submitted  to 
Mr  Fox,  and  parts  of  this  poem  (especially  the  story 
of  Phoebe  Dawson)  were  the  last  compositions  of 
their  kind  that  'engaged  and  amused  the  capacious, 
the  candid,  the  benevolent  mind  of  tliis  great  man.' 
llie  success  of  Uiis  work  was  not  only  decided,  but 
nearly  impreoedented.    In  1810  he  came  forward 
with  7^  Borough,  a  poem  of  the  same  class,  and 
more  connected  and  complete ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards he  produced  his  Talet  in  Verse,  containing 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all  his  humble  but  happy  deli- 
neations of  life  and  character.    *  The  public  voice,' 
says  his  biographer,  '  was  again  highly  favourable, 
and  some  of  these  relations  were  spoken  of  with  the 
utmost  warmth  of  commendation,  as,  the  Parting 
Hour,  the  Patron,  Edward  Shore,  and  tiie  Confidant' 
In  1814  tiie  Duke  of  Butland  appointed  him  to  the 
living  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  and  he  went 
thitiber  to  reside.    His  income  amounted  to  about 
£800  per  a^nnmn,  a  large  portion  of  which  he  spent 
in  charity.    He  still  continued  his  attachment  to 
literature,  and  in  1817  and  1818,  wss  engaged  on  his 
last  great  work,  the  Talee  of  the  HalL    '  He  fancied 
that  autumn  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  favourable 
season  for  him  in  the  composition  of  poetry ;  but 
there  was  something  in  the  effect  of  a  sudden  fall  of 
snow  that  appeared  to  stimulate  him  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner.'    In  1819  the  Tales  were  pub- 
lished by  Mr  Murray,  who,  for  them  and  the  re- 
maining copyright  of  all  Crabbe's  previous  poems, 
gave  the  munifioent  sum  of  £3000.    In  an  account 
of  the  negotiation  for  the  sale  of  these  copyrights, 
written  by  Mr  Moore  for  the  life  of  his  brother 
poet,  we  have  the  following  amusing  illustration  of 
Crabbe's  simplicity  of  manner ;— *  When  he  received 
the  bills  for  £3000,  we  (Moore  and  Rogers)  earnestly 
advised  that  he  should,  without  delay,  deposit  them 
in  some  safe  hands ;  but  no — he  must  **  take  them 
with  him  to  Trowbridge,  and  show  them  to  his  son 
John.    They  would  hardly  believe  in  his  good  luck 
at  home  if  they  did  not  see  the  bills."    On  his  way 
down  to  Trowbridge,  a  firiend  at  Salisbury,  at  whose 
house  he  rested  (Mr  Everett  the  banker),  seeing 
that  he  carried  these  bills  loosely  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of 
them  for  hhn  ;  but  with  equal  ill  success.    "  Tliere 
was  no  fear,"  he  said,  ^  of  his  losing  them,  and  he 
must  show  them  to*  his   son   John.'^'     Another 
poetical  friend,  Mr  Campbell,  who  met  him  at  this 
time  in  London,  remarks  of  him — *  His  mildness  in 
Uterary  argument  struck  me  with  surprise  in  so 
stem  a  poet  of  nature,  and  I  could  not  but  contrast 


the  unassumingness  of  his  manners  with  the  origi- 
nality of  his  powers.  In  what  may  be  called  the 
ready-money  small-talk  of  oonversation,  his  iaciUty 
might  not  perhaps  seem  equal  to  the  known  calibre 
of  his  talents  \  but  in  the  progress  of  oonversation,  I 
recollect  remarking  that  there  was  a  vigilant  slu«wd- 
ness  that  almost  duded  you,  by  keeping  its  watch 
so  quietly.'  This  fine  remark  is  characteristic  of 
Crabbe's  genius,  as  well  as  of  his  manners.  It 
gathered  its  materials  slowly  and  silently  with  in- 
tent but  unobtrusive  observation.  The  'Tales  of 
the  Hall'  were  received  with  that  nleasure  and  ap- 
probation due  to  an  old  and  established  favourite, 
but  with  less  enthusiasm  than  some  of  his  previoiu 
works.  In  1822,  the  now  venerable  poet  paid  a 
visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Edinburgh ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  as  to  the  city  itself  he  soon 
got  wearied  of  the  New  Town,  but  could  amuse 
himself  for  ever  in  the  Old.  His  latter  years  were 
spent  in  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  dutiea,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse.  His  at- 
tachment to  botany  and  geology  seemed  to  increase 
with  age ;  and  at  threescore  and  ten,  he  was  busj» 
cheerful,  and  afi'ectionate.  His  death  took  place  at 
Trowbridge  on  the  dd  of  Februaiy  1832,  and  his 
parishioners  erected  a  monument  to  his  memoiy  in 
the  church  of  that  place,  where  he  had  officiated  for 
nineteen  years.  A  complete  collection  of  his  works» 
with  some  new  pieces  and  an  admirable  memoir, 
was  published  in  1834  by  his  son,  the  Be  v.  G.  Crabbe. 
The  *  Village,'  *  Parish  Register,'  and  shorter  tales 
of  Crabbe  are  his  most  popular  productions.  The 
'  Tales  of  the  Hall '  are  less  interesting.  They  relate 
principally  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  the 
poet  was  not  so  happy  in  describing  their  pecu- 
liarities as  when  supporting  his  .character  of  the 
poet  of  the  poor.  Some  of  the  episodes,  however, 
are  in  his  best  sty]e--Sir  Owen  Dale,  Ruth,  ^en, 
and  other  stories,  are  all  marked  with  tlie  peculiar 
genius  of  Crabbe.  The  redeeming  and  distin^shing 
feature  of  that  genius  was  its  fidelity  to  nature,  even 
when  it  was  didl  and  unprepossessing.  His  power 
of  observation  and  description  might  be  limited,  but 
his  pictures  have  all  tlie  force  of  dramatic  represen- 
tation, and  may  be  compared  to  those  actual  and 
existing  models  which  the  sculptor  or  painter  works 
fh>m,  instead  of  vague  and  general  conceptions. 
They  are  (^n  too  true,  and  human  nature  being  ex- 
hibited in  its  naked  r»dity,  with  all  its  defects,  and 
not  through  the  bright  and  alluring  medium  of 
romance  or  imagination,  our  vanity  is  shocked  and 
our  pride  mortified.  His  anatomy  of  character  and 
passion  harrows  up  our  feelings,  and  leaves  us  in 
the  end  sad  and  ashamed  of  our  common  nature. 
The  personal  droumstances  and  experience  of  the 
poet  afiected  the  bent  of  his  genius.  He  knew  how 
untrae  and  absurd  were  the  pictures  of  rural  life 
which  figured  in  poetry.  His  own  youth  was  dark 
and  paiiSiil — spent  in  low  society,  amidst  want  and 
misery,  irascible  gloom  and  passion.  Latterly,  he 
had  more  of  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  social  life 
at  his  command  t^an  Co^rper,  his  rival  as  a  domestie 
painter.  He  not  only  could  have  *  wheeled  his  sofa 
round,' '  let  fall  the  curtains,  and,  with  the  babUing 
and  loud  hissing  um'  on  the  table  *  welcome  peaceful 
evening  in,'  but  the  amenities  of  refined  and  intd]ec> 
tual  socie^  were  constantly  present  with  him,  or  at 
his  caU.  Tet  he  did  not,  like  Cowper,  attempt  to 
describe  them,  or  to.  paint  their  manifold  chums. 
When  he  took  up  his  pen,  his  mind  turned  to  Aid- 
borough  and  its  wild  amphibious  race — to  the  parish 
workhouse,  where  the  wheel  himamed  doleful  through 
the  day — ^to  erring  damsds  and  luckless  swains,  tlie 
prey  of  overseers  or  justices— or  to  the  haunts  of 
desperate   poachers   and   smugglers,   gipsies    and 
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[/moc  Athfordf  a  Noble  Pecuant.] 
[From  the  *  Pariih  Regiater.*] 

Next  to  these  ladies,  but  in  nought  allied, 
A  noble  peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died. 
Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean. 
His  truth  unquestioned  and  his  soul  serene : 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid; 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  looked  dismayed: 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace; 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face; 
Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approved, 
Cheerful  he  seemed,  and  gentleness  he  loved; 
To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resigned. 
And  with  the  firmest,  had  the  fondest  mind: 
Were  others  jojfiil,  he  looked  smiling  on. 
And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  none; 
Good  he  refused  with  future  ill  to  buy. 
Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caused  reflection's  sigh; 
A  friend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 
No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distressed; 
(Bane  of  the  p6or !  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind 
To  miss  one  mvour  which  their  neighbours  find) 
Yet  far  was  he  from  stoic-pride  removed; 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  loved: 
I  marked  his  action  when  his  infant  died. 
And  his  old  neighbour  for  offence  was  tried; 
The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  furrowed  cheeky 
Spoke  pity  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak. 
If  pride  were  his,  'twas  not  their  vulgar  pride, 
Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride; 
Nor  pride  in  learning,  though  my  clerk  agreed. 
If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  succeed; 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew 
None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  few: 
But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place, 
It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace; 
A  pride  in  honest  fame,  by  virtue  gained, 
In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labours  trained ; 
Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  his  country's  coast, 
And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast; 
Pride  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defied. 
In  fact,  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  pride. 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  sect'ry's  whim; 
Christian  and  countiyman  was  all  with  him; 
True  to  his  church  he  came ;  no  Sunday-shower 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour ; 
Nor  his  firm  feet  could  one  persuading  sect 
By  the  stnHig  glare  of  their  new  light  direct; 
'  On  hope,  in  mine  own  sober  light,  I  gaze. 
But  should  be  blind  and  lose  it  in  your  blaze.' 

In  times  severe,  when  many  a  sturdy  swain 
Felt  it  his  pride,  his  comfort  to  complain, 
Isaac  their  wants  would  soothe,  his  own  would  hide. 
And  feel  in  that  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 

At  length  he  found,  when  seventy  years  were  run. 
His  strength  departed  and  his  labour  done; 
When,  save  his  honest  fame,  he  kept  no  more; 
But  lost  his  wife  and  saw  his  children  poor; 
'Twas  then  a  spark  of— say  not  discontent — 
Struck  on  his  mind,  and  thus  he  gave  it  vent: 

'  Kind  are  your  laws  ('tis  not  to  be  denied), 
That  in  yon  house  for  ruined  age  provide. 
And  they  are  just ;  when  young,  we  give  you  all. 
And  then  for  comforts  in  our  weakness  cflJl. 
Why  then  this  proud  reluctance  to  be  fed. 
To  join  your  poor  and  eat  the  parish-bread? 
But  yet  I  linger,  loath  with  him  to  feed 
Who  gains  his  plenty  bv  the  sons  of  need: 
He  who,  by  contract,  all  vour  paupers  took. 
And  gauges  stomachs  with  an  anxious  look  : 
On  some  old  master  I  could  well  depend; 
See  him  with  joy  and  thank  him  as  a  friend; 
But  ill  on  him  w\ko  doles  the  day's  supply, 
And  counts  oor  chances  who  at  night  may  die  : 


Yet  help  me.  Heaven  !  and  let  me  not  complain 
Of  what  befalls  me,  but  the  fate  sustain.' 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  and  so  resigned  he  grew; 
Daily  he  placed  the  workhouse  in  his  view! 
But  came  not  there,  for  sudden  was  his  fate, 
He  dropt  expiring  at  his  cottage-gate. 

I  feel  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer. 
And  view  his  seat,  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there;. 
I  see  no  more  those  white  locks  thinly  sprnd 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honoured  bead; 
No  more  that  av^ul  glance  on  playful  wight 
Compelled  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  si^t; 
To  fbld  his  finders  all  in  dread  the  while. 
Till  Mister  Ashford  softened  to  a  smile; 
No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in  prayer^ 
Nor  the  pure  faith  (to  give  it  force)  are  there : . .  •  • 
But  he  is  blest,  and  I  lament  no  more, 
A  wise  good  man  contented  to  be  poor. 

[PAosftc  i>aiiwon.] 
[From  the  *  Paruh  Register.'] 

Two  summers  since,  I  saw  at  Lammas  fair. 
The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  blossomed  there; 
When  Phoebe  Dawson  gaily  crossed  the  green. 
In  haste  to  see  and  happy  to  be  seen; 
Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw,  admired. 
Courteous  though  coy,  and  gentle  though  retired; 
The  joy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  displayed. 
And  ease  of  heart  her  every  look  conveyed; 
A  native  skill  her  simple  robes  expressed. 
As  with  untutored  elegance  she  dressed; 
The  lads  around  admired  so  fair  a  sight. 
And  Phoebe  felt,  and  felt  she  gave,  delight. 
Admirers  soon  of  every  age  she  gained. 
Her  beauty  won  them  and  her  worth  retained  ; 
Envy  itself  could  no  contempt  display. 
They  wished  her  well,  whom  yet  they  wished  away; 
Correct  in  thought,  she  judged  a  servant's  place 
Preserved  a  rustic  beauty  from  dismce; 
But  yet  on  Sunday -eve,  m  freedom  s  hour. 
With  secret  joy  she  felt  that  beauty's  power; 
When  some  proud  bliss  upon  the  heart  would  steal. 
That,  poor  or  rich,  a  beauty  still  must  feel. 

At  kngth,  the  youth  ordained  to  move  her  breast. 
Before  the  swains  with  bolder  spirit  pressed; 
With  looks  less  timid  made  his  passion  known. 
And  pleased  by  mannenj,  most  unlike  her  own  ; 
Loud  though  in  love,  and  confident  though  young ; 
Fierce  in  his  air,  and  voluble  of  tongue; 
By  trade  a  tailor,  though,  in  scorn  of  trade. 
He  served  the  squire,  and  brushed  the  coat  he  made; 
Yet  now,  would  Phoebe  her  consent  aflord. 
Her  slave  alone,  again  he'd  mount  the  board ; 
With  her  should  years  of  growing  love  be  spent. 
And  growing  wealth : — she  sighed  and  looked  consent. 

Now,  through  the  lane,  up  hill,  and  cross  the  green, 
(Seen  by  but  few  and  blushing  to  be  seen — 
Dejected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afmd) 
L«k1  by  Uie  lover,  walked  the  silent  maid : 
Slow  through  the  meadows  roved  they  many  a  mile. 
Toyed  by  each  bank  and  trifled  at  each  stile; 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view. 
And  highly  coloured  what  he  strongly  drew. 
The  pensive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  fears. 
Dimmed  the  false  prospect  with  prophetic  tears : 
Thus  passed  the  allotted  hours,  till,  lingering  late, 
The  lover  loitered  at  the  master's  gate; 
There  he  pronounced  adieu !  and  yet  would  stay. 
Till  chidden— soothed— intreated — forced  awajr ! 
He  would  of  coldness,  though  indulged,  complain, 
And  oft  retire  and  oft  return  again ; 
When,  if  his  teasing  vexed  her  gentle  mind. 
The  grief  assumed  compelled  her  to  be  kind  I 
For  he  would  proof  of  plighted  kindness  crave. 
That  she  resented  first,  and  then  forgave, 
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And  to  Us  grief  and  penanoo  yielded  mpre 
Than  his  presomption  had  required  before : — 
Ah  I  fly  temptation,  youth;  rrfiain  I  refrain  t 
Bach  yielding  maid  and  each  presuming  twain  I 

Lo!  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black. 
And  torn  green  gown  loose  hanging  at  her  bac^ 
One  who  an  infant  in  her  arms  eustains, 
And  leems  in  patience  striving  with  her  pains; 
Pinched  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread. 
Whose  cares  are  growing  and  whose  hopes  are  fled; 
Pale  her  parehed  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low, 
And  tears  unnoticed  from  their  channels  flow; 
Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain 
Frets  the  meek  soul,  and  then  she's  calm  again ; 
Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes. 
And  erery  step  with  cautious  terror  makes ; 
For  not  slone  that  infant  in  her  arms. 
But  nearer  cause  her  anxious  soul  alarms ; 
With  water  burdened  then  she  picks  her  way, 
SIowIt  and  cautious,  in  the  clinging  clay; 
Till,  m  mid-green,  she  trusts  a  place  unsound. 
And  deeply  plunges  in  the  adhesive  ground; 
Thence,  but  with  pain,  Eer  slender  foot  she  takes, 
While  hope  the  mind  as  strength  the  frame  forssJkes; 
For  when  so  full  the  cop  of  sorrow  grows, 
Add  but  a  drop,  it  instantlv  o'erfloWs. 
And  now  her  psih  but  not  her  peace  she  gains. 
Safe  from  her  task,  but  shivering  with  her  pains; 
Her  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door, 
And  plaeiog  first  her  innmt  on  the  floor, 
^e  bares  her  boeom  to  the  wind,  and  sits. 
And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits; 
In  vain,  they  come,  she  feels  the  inflating  grief. 
That  shuts  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief; 
That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distressed. 
Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  repressed; 
The  nei^bour-matron  leaves  her  wheel,  and  flies 
With  aU  Uie  aid  her  poverty  supplies ; 
Unfee'd,  the  calls  of  nature  she  obeys, 
Not  led  bv  profit,  not  allured  by  praise ; 
And  waitmg  long,  till  these  contentions  cease, 
She  speaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace. 

Friend  of  distress  I  the  mourner  feels  thv  aid. 
She  cannot  pay  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  paid. 

But  who  this  child  of  weakness,  want,  and  care  t 
Tis  PhoBbe  Dawson,  pride  of  Lammas  fair; 
Who  took  her  lover  for  his  sparkling  eyes. 
Expressions  warm,  and  love-mspiring  lies : 
Compassion  first  assailed  her  gentle  heart 
For  all  his  suffering,  all  his  bosom's  smart : 
'And  then  his  prayers  I  they  would  a  savage  move. 
And  win  the  coldest  of  the  sex  to  love :' 
But  ah !  too  soon  his  looks  success  declared. 
Too  late  her  loss  the  marriage-rite  repaired; 
The  fiuthlees  flatterer  then  his  vows  foxgot, 
A  captious  tyrant  or  a  noisy  sot : 
If  present,  railing  till  he  saw  her  pained ; 
If  absent,  spending  what  their  labours  gained ; 
Till  that  &ir  form  in  want  and  sickness  pined. 
And  hope  and  comfort  fled  that  gentle  mind. 
Then  fly  temptation,  youth ;  resist !  refrain  1 
Nor  let  me  preach  for  ever  and  in  vain  1 

[Dream  qfiht  Cond^nmed  Fdon,} 

[From  •  The  Borough.*] 

Yes !  e'en  in  sleep  the  Impressions  all  remain. 
He  hears  the  sentence  and  he  feels  the  chain; 
He  sees  the  judge  and  jury  when  he  shakes. 
And  loudly  cries, '  not  guilty,*  and  awakes : 
Then  chilling  tremblings  o'er  his  body  creep. 
Till  worn-out  nature  is  compelled  to  sleep. 

Now  comes  the  dream  again  :  it  shows  each  scene, 
With  each  small  circumstance  that  comes  between — 
The  call  to  suffering,  and  the  yery  deed — 
There  crow4s  go  witb  him,  ^Uow,  and  precede; 


Some  heartless  shout,  some  pity,  all  condemn. 
While  he  in  fancied  envr  looks  at  them  ; 
He  seems  the  place  for  that  sad  act  to  see, 
And  dreams  the  very  thirst  which  then  will  be  ;  * 
A  priest  attends — it  seems  the  one  he  knew 
In  his  best  days,  beneath  whose  care  he  grew. 

At  this  his  terrors  take  a  sudden  flight; 
He  sees  his  native  village  with  delight ; 
The  house,  the  chamber,  where  he  once  arrayed 
His  youthful  person,  where  he  knelt  and  prayed  ; 
Then,  too,  the  comforts  he  enjoyed  at  home. 
The  days  pf  joy  ;  the  joys  themselves  are  come ; 
The  hours  of  innocence,  the  timid  look 
Of  his  loved  maid,  when  first  her  hand  he  took 
And  told  his  hope ;  her  trembling  joy  appears. 
Her  forced  reserve,  and  his  retreating  fears. 
All  now  are  present — 'tis  a  moment's  eleam 
Of  former  sunshine — stay,  delightful  £eam  !, 
Let  him  within  his  pleasant  guden  walk, 
Give  him  her  arm,  of  blessings  let  them  talk. 

Yes  !  all  are  with  him  now,  and  all  the  while 
Life's  early  prospects  and  his  Fanny's  smile  ; 
Then  come  his  sister  and  his  village  friend, 
And  he  will  now  the  sweetest  moments  spend 
Life  has  to  yield:  no,  never  will  he  find 
Again  on  euth  such  pleasure  in  his  mind: 
He  goes  through  shrubby  walks  these  friends  among. 
Love  in  their  looks  and  honour  on  the  tongue  ; 
Nay,  there's  a  charm  beyond  what  nature  shows. 
The  bloom  is  softer,  and  more  sweetly  slows ; 
Pierced  by  no  crime,  and  urged  by  no  desire 
For  more  than  true  and  honest  hearts  require. 
They  feel  the  calm  delight,  and  thus  proceed 
Throuj^  the  green  lane,.thep  linger  in  the  mead. 
Stray  o'er  the  heath  in  all  its  purple  bloom. 
And  pluck  the  blossom  where. the  wild  bees  hum  ; 
Then  through  the  broomy  bound  with  ease  they  pass. 
And  press  ^e  sandy  ^heep-walk's  slender  grass. 
Where  dwarfish,  flowers  among  the  gorse  are  spread. 
And  the  lamb  browses  by  the  lini^et's  bed ; 
Then  'cross  the  bounding  brook  they  make  their  way 
O'er  its  rough  bridge,  and  there  behold  the  bay; 
The  ocean  smiling  to  the  fervid  sun. 
The  waves  that  faintly  fall,  and  slowly  run, 
The  ships  at  distance,  and  the  boats  at  hand  ; 
And  now  they  walk  upon  the  sea-side  sand, 
Counting  the  number,  and  what  kind  they  be. 
Ships  softly  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea  ; 
Now  arm  in  arm,  now  parted,  they  behold 
The  glittering  waters  on  the  shingles  rolled: 
The  timid  girls,  half  dreading  their  design. 
Dip  the  small  foot  in  the  retired  brine. 
And  search  for  crimson  weeds,  which  spreading  flow. 
Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below ; 
With  all  those  bright  red  pebbles  that  the  sun 
Throuffh  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon  ; 
And  those  live  lucid  jellies  which  the  eye 
Deliffhts  to  trac9  as  they  swim  glittering  bv ; 
Pearl  shells  and  rubied  star-fish  they  admire. 
And  will  arrange  above  the  parlour  fire. 
Tokens  of  bliss  1    *  Oh,  horrible  I  a  wave 
Roars  as  it  rises— save  pie,  Edward,  save  !' 
She  cries.    Alas !  the  watchman  on  his  way 
Calls,  and  lets  in— ^truth,  terror,  and  the  day  ! 

[Story  Ufa  Betrothed,  Pair  m  ffumbU  Life,] 
[Froni  <  The  Boroagh.'] 

Yes,  there  are  real  mourners  ;  I  have  seen 
A  fair  sad  girl,  mild,  suffering,  aUd  serene; 
Attention  through  the  day  her  duties  claimed. 
And  to  be  useful  as  resigned  she  aimed; 
Neatbr  she  dressed,  nor  vainly  seemed  to  expect 
Pity  lor  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect; 
But  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleep, 
She  sought  her  plac^  to  meditate  and  weep: 
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Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  pant  displayed. 
That  faithful  memory  brings  to  sorrow's  aid  ; 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  youth, 
Her  tender  trust,  and  Jiis  unquestioned  truth ; 
In  every  plaoe  she  wandered  where  they'd  be^ 
And  sadly-sacred  held  the  parting  scene 
Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave — that  place 
With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace; 
For  long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would  say 
Each  time  he  sailed,  'This  once,  and  then  the 

day;' 
Yet  prudence  tarried,  but  when  last  he  went. 
He  drew  from  pitying  love  a  full  consent. 

Happy  he  sailed,  and  great  the  care  she  took 
That  he  should  softly  sleep,  and  smartly  look  ; 
White  ¥ras  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck  ; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know. 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow ; 
For  he  to  Greenland  sailed,  and  much  she  told 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold, 
Yet  saw  not  danger,  dansers  he'd  withstood. 
Nor  could  die  trace  the  Kver  in  his  blood. 
His  messmates  smiled  at  flushings  in  his  cheek, 
And  he,  too,  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak  ; 
For  now  he  found  the  dinger,  felt  the  pain, 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain. 

He  called  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 
A  lover's  message — '  Thomas,  I  must  die  ; 
Would  1  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast. 
And  gazing  go !  if  not,  this  trifle  take, 
And  say,  till  death  I  wore  it  for  her  sake. 
Yes,  I  must  die — ^blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  on ! 
Give  me  one  look  before  my  life  be  gone ; 
Oh,  eive  me  that !  and  let  me  not  despair — 
One  last  fond  look — and  now  repeat  the  prayer.' 

He  had  his  wish,  and  more.     I  will  not  paint 
The  lovers'  meeting :  she  beheld  him  faint — 
With  tender  fears  she  took  a  nearer  view. 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and  half-succeeding,  said, 
'  Yes,  I  must  die ' — and  hope  for  ever  fled. 

Still  long  she  nursed  him  ;  tender  thoughts  mean- 
time 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away  ; 
With  him  she  praved,  to  him  his  Bible  read. 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head  ; 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer, 
Apart  she  sighed,  alone  she  shed  the  tear ; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  rilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

One  &j  he  lighter  seemed,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  diiad,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seemed  to  think, 
Yet  said  not  so—*  Perhaps  he  will  not  sink.' 
A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appeared, 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard ; 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair  ; 
Livelv  he  seemed,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew. 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall. 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  alL 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people--death  has  made  them  dear. 
He  named  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  pressed. 
And  fondly  whispered, '  Thou  must  go  to  rest.' 
*  I  go,'  he  said,  but  as  he  spoke  she  u>und 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound  ; 
Then  gazed  aflrightened,  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dving  look  of  love,  and  all  was  pa^ 

Sue  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above, 
Neatly  engraved,  an  ofiering  of  her  love  : 


For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed. 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead. 
She  would  have  grieved  had  they  presumed  to  spore 
The  least  assistance— 'twas  her  proper  care. 
Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  sit, 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstrMTted  fit ; 
But  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round^ 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found ; 
Then  go  aeain,  and  thus  her  hour  employ. 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destroy. 

[^n  English  Fen — OipiiaJ] 

[Fzom  *  Tales'— Lover's  JouneyO 

On  eith^  side 
Is  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide. 
With  dikes  on  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  supi^ied: 
Far  on  the  right  the  distant  sea  is  seen. 
And  salt  the  springs  that  feed  the  marsh  between: 
Beneath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straitened  flood 
Rolls  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud; 
Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  ^he  tide. 
That  frets  and  hurries  to  the  opposing  side; 
The  rushes  sharp  that  on  the  borders  grow. 
Bend  their  brown  flowerets  to  the  str^un  below. 
Impure  in  all  its  course,  in  all  its  progress  slow: 
Here  a  grave  Flora  scarcely  deigns  to  bloom. 
Nor  wears  a  rosy  blush,  nor  sheds  perfume; 
The  few  diUl  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  are  spread, 
Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed. 
Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom. 
Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume; 
Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  the  septfoil  harsh. 
And  the  soft  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh; 
Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  billows  sound. 
And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound; 
Nor  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  glowing  sun; 
Birds,  save  a  watery  tribe,  ^he  district  riinn. 
Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waters  run. 

Again,  the  country  was  inclosed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side; 
Where,  lo  !  a  hollow  on  the  left  appeared. 
And  there  a  gix>sy  tribe  their  tent  nad  reaied; 
'Twas  open  spread  to  catch  the  morning  sun. 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun. 
When  two  brown  boys  just  Idl  their  grassy  seal. 
The  early  traveller  with  their  prayers  to  greet; 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand. 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  affected,  sly. 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try; 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries. 
And  well-feigned  apprehension  in  her  eyes; 
Trained,  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 
He  marked  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race, 
\Vhen  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  expressed 
The  vice  implant^  in  her  youthful  brea«t; 
Forth  from  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came. 
Who  seemed  offended,  yet  forbore  to  blame 
The  young  designer,  but  could  only  trace 
The  looks  of  pity  in  the  traveller's  fhce. 
Within  the  father,  who  from  fences  nigh. 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  flre*s  supply. 
Watched  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stcxxl  dejected  by;^ 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrowed  from  the  bed. 
And  by  the  hand  of  coarve  indulgence  fed. 
In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  Seesed, 
Reclined  the  wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast; 
In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remained. 
Of  vieour  palsied,  and  of  beauty  stained; 
Her  blooduiot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate 
AVere  wrathful  turned,  and  seemed  her  wants  to  state. 
Cursing  his  tardy  aid.    Iler  mother  there 
With  gipsy  state  engrossed  the  only  chair; 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look;  with  such  she  stands. 
And  reads  the  milkmaid's  fortune  in  her  hands, 
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Tndng  the  lines  of  life;  aMomed  through  yean, 
Each  feature  now  the  ateadj  falsehood  wean; 
With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  yiews  the  food. 
And  ^dgmg  pinches  their  intruding  brood. 
Last  in  the  group,  the  wom-out  grandaire  sits 
Neglected,  loet,  and  liTing  but  l^  fits; 
Useless,  despised,  his  worUiless  laboun  done, 
And  haJf-protected  b^  the  Ticious  son. 
Who  half-supports  hun,  he  with  heavy  glance 
Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  danoe, 
And,  by  the  sa&ess  in  lus  face,  appean 
To  trace  the  pn^jreas  of  their  future  yean; 
Through  what  strange  course  of  misery,  rice,  deceit. 
Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  cheat; 
What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  pain. 
Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain. 
Ere  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end. 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend ! 

[_Cfradwd  ApproaeheB  of  Aff^^ 
[Pram '  TalM  of  the  HalLI 

Six  yean  had  passed,  and  forty  ere  the  six. 

When  time  b^an  to  play  his  usual  tricks ; 

The  locks  once  comely  in  a  riigin's  sight. 

Locks  of  pure  brown,  displayed  the  encroaching  white ; 

The  blooo,  once  fervid,  now  to  cool  began. 

And  Time's  strong  pressure  to  subdue  the  man. 

I  rode  or  walked  as  I  was  wont  before. 

But  now  the  bounding  spirit  was  no  more ; 

A  moderate  pace  would  now  my  body  heat ; 

A  wslk  of  moderate  length  distress  my  feet 

I  showed  my  stranger  guest  those  hills  sublime. 

But  said, '  The  view  is  poor ;  we  need  not  climb/ 

At  a  firiend's  mansion  I  began  to  dread 

The  cold  neat  parlour  and  the  gay  glazed  bed : 

At  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste, 

And  must  have  all  things  in  my  order  placed. 

I  ceased  to  hunt ;  my  horses  pleased  me  less—- 

My  dinner  more ;  I  learned  to  play  at  chess. 

I  took  my  dog  and  gun^  but  saw  the  brute 

Was  disappointed  that  I  did  not  shoot. 

My  morning  walks  I  now  could  bear  to  lose. 

And  blessed  the  shower  that  gave  me  not  to.  choose  i 

In  fact,  I  felt  a  languor  stealmg  on ; 

The  active  arm,  the  agile  hand,  were  gone ; 

Small  daily  aq^ions  into  habits  grew. 

And  new  dislike  to  forms  and  fashions  new. 

I  loved  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose ; 

I  numbered  peaches,  looked  how  stocks  arose ; 

Told  the  same  stoiy  oft — ^in  short,,  began  to  prose* 

{Song  of  the  Crazed  M€tidm,\ 
[From  the  sanie.] 

Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view 

About  my  room,  about  my  bed ;. 
But  monuBg  roses,  wet  with  dew. 

To  cool  my  burning  brow  instoMl ; 
As  flowen  that  once  m  Eden  grew. 

Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  shed, 
And  eveiy  day  their  si^eets  renew, 

Till  I,  a  fading  flower,  am  dead. 

0  let  the  herbs  I  loved  to  rear 

dive  to  my  sense  their  perfumed  breath  f 
Let  them  be  placed  about  my  bier, 

And  grace  the  gloomy  house  of  death. 
II)  have  my  grave  beneath  a  hill. 

Where  only  Lucy's  self  shall  know. 
Where  runs  the  pure  pellucid  rill 

Upon  its  gravelly  bed  below : 
There  violets  on  the  borden  blow, 

And  ioseets  their  soft  light  display, 
TiU,  as  the  morning  sunbeuns  glow. 

The  eold  phosphoric  fires  decay. 


That  is  the  grave  to  Lucy  shown ; 

The  soil  a  pure  and  silver  sand; 
The  green  cold  moss  above  it  grown, 

Unplucked  of  all  but  maiden  hand. 
In  viigin  earth,  till  then  unturned. 

There  let  my  maiden  form  be  laid ; 
Nor  let  my  changed  clay  be  spumed. 

Nor  for  new  guest  that  bed  be  made. 

There  will  the  lark,  the  Iamb,  in  sport, 

In  air,  on  earth,  securely  play : 
And  Lucy  to  my  grave  resort, 

As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay. 
I  will  not  have  the  churchyard  ground 

With  bones  all  black  and  ugly  grown. 
To  press  my  shivering  body  round, 

Or  on  my  wasted  limbs  be  thrown. 

With  ribs  and  skuUs  I  will  not  sleep. 

In  clammy  beds  of  cold  blue  clay. 
Through  which  the  rinsed  earth-worms  creep. 

And  on  the  shrouded  bosom  prey. 
I  will  not  have  the  bell  proclaim 

When  those  sad  marriage  rites  begin. 
And  boys,  without  regard  or  shame. 

Press  the  vile  moumering  masses  iii. 

Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my  care — 

I  cannot  these  cold  truths  allow ; 
These  thoughts  may  not  afflict  me  there, 

But  oh !  they  vex  and  tease  me  now  \ 
Raise  not  a  turf,  nor  set  a  stone. 

That  man  a  maiden's  grave  may  traoe^ 
But  thou,  my  Lucy,  come  alone. 

And  let  affection  find  the  place  1 

iSbeUAei  cfAiUuimn.1 
[From  the  bsmsw] 

It  was  a  fair  and  mild  autumnal  sky. 
And  earth's  ripe  treasures  met  the  admiring  eye. 
As  a  rich  beauty  when  her  bloom  is  lost, 
Appean  with  more  magnificence  and  cost : 
The  wet  and  heavy  grass,  where  feet  had  strayed. 
Not  yet  erect,  the  wanderer's  way  betrayed ; 
Showen  of  the  night  had  swelled  the  deepeniag^  rill, 
The  morning  breese  had  urged  the  quickening  mill ; 
Assembled  rooks  had  wing^  their  seawani  ^ht, 
By  the  same  passage  to  return  at  night. 
While  proudly  o'er  them  huns  the  steady  kite. 
Then  turned  ihem  back,  and  bft  the  noisy- throng. 
Nor  deigned  to  know  them  as  he  siuled  along. 
Long  yellow  leaves,  from  osiers,  strewed  around^ 
Choked  the  dull  stream,  and  hushed  its  leeble  sound. 
While  the  dead  foliage  dropt  from  loftier  trees. 
Our  squire  beheld  not  with  his  wonted  ease ; 
But  to  lus  own  reflections  made  reply. 
And  said  aloud, '  Yes  ;  doubtless  we  must  die.' 
<  We  must,'  said  Richard  ;  *  and  we  would  not  live 
To  feel  what  dotage  and  decay  will  give ; 
But  we  yet  taste  whatever  we  behold; 
The  mom  is  lovely,  though  the  air  is  cold: 
There  is  delicious  quiet  in  this  scene. 
At  once  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  serene; 
Sounds,  too,  delight  us — each  discordant  tone 
Thus  mingled  please,  that  fail  to  please  alone; 
This  hollow  wind,  this  rustling  of  the  brook. 
The  farm-yard  noise,  the  woodman  at  yon  oak— 
See,  the  axe  falls  I — now  listen  to  the  stroke: 
That  gun  itself,  that  murden  all  this  peace. 
Adds  to  the  charm,  because  it  soon  must  cease. 

Cold  grew  the  foggy  mom,  the  day  was  brief, 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf: 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  woods 
Roared  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showen  the* 
floods: 
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The  pwwmnto  flocked  to  hear  the  minf tiel  plaj. 
And  games  and  carols  closed  the  busy  day. 
Her  wheel  at  rest,  the  matron  thrills  no  more 
With  treasured  tales  and  legendary  lore. 
All,  all  are  fled ;  nor  mirth  nor  music  flows 
To  chase  the  dreams  of  innocent  repose. 
All,  iJl  are  fled;  yet  still  I  linger  here! 
What  secret  charms  this  silent  spot  endear! 

Mark  yon  old  mansion  frowning  through  the  trees, 
Whose  hollow  turret  woos  the  whistling  breeze. 
That  casement,  arched  with  ivy's  brownest  shade. 
First  to  these  eyes  the  light  of  heayen  conveyed. 
The  mouldering  gateway  strews  the  grass-grown  court, 
Once  the  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport; 
When  nature  pleased,  for  life  itself  was  new, 
And  the  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew. 

See,  throu|^  the  fractured  pediment  revealed. 

Where  moss  mlays  the  rudely  sculptured  shield. 

The  martin's  old  hereditary  nest. 

Long  may  the  ruin  spare  its  hallowed  guest! 

•  •  • 

Childhood's  loved  group  revisits  every  scene. 

The  tangled  wood-walk  and  the  tufted  creen ! 

Indulgent  Memory  wakes,  and  lo,  they  live! 

Clothoi  with  far  softer  hues  than  light  can  give. 

lliou  first,  best  friend  that  Heaven  asni^  £elow. 

To  sootiie  and  sweeten  all  the  cares  we  know; 

Whose  glad  suggestions  still  each  vain  alarm, 

When  nature  £des  and  life  forgets  to  charm; 

Thee  would  the  Muse  invoke! — to  thee  belong 

The  sage's  precept  and  the  poet's  song. 

What  softened  views  thy  magic  glass  reveals. 

When  o'er  the  landscape  Time's  meek  twilight  steals! 

As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day. 

Long  on  the  wave  reflected  lustres  pla^; 

Thy  tempered  gleams  of  happiness  resigned. 

Glance  on  the  darkened  mirror  of  the  mind. 

The  sdiool's  lone  porch,  with  reverend  mosses  gray, 

Just  tells  the  pensive  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 

Mute  is  the  hdl  that  rung  at  peep  of  dawn. 

Quickening  my  truant  feet  across  the  lawn: 

Unheud  the  shout  that  rent  the  noontide  air. 

When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 

Up  springs,  at  ereij  step,  to  claim  a  tear, 

Some  little  friendship  formed  and  cherished  here; 

And  not  the  lij^htest  leaf,  but  trembling  teems 

With  golden  visions  and  romantic  dreuns. 

Down  by  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening,  blazed 
The  gipsy  s  fagot — ^there  we  stood  and  gazed; 
Gazed  on  her  sun-burnt  face  with  silent  awe^ 
Her  tattered  mantle  and  her  hood  of  straw; 
Her  moving  lips,  her  cauldron  brimming  o'er; 
The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore, 
Imps  in  the  bam  with  mousing  owlets  bred. 
From  rifled  roost  at  nightly  revel  fed; 
Whose  dark  eyes  flashed  through  locks  of  blackest 

shade. 
When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  watch-dog  bayed: 
And  heroes  fled  the  sibyl's  muttered  call. 
Whose  elfin  prowess  scaled  the  orchard  wall. 
As  o'er  my  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew. 
And  traced  the  line  of  life  with  searching  view. 
How  throbbed  my  fluttering  pulse  with  hopes  and  fears. 
To  learn  the  colour  of  my  future  years! 

Ah,  then,  what  honest  triumph  flushed  my  breast; 

This  truth  once  known — ^to  bless  is  to  be  blMt! 

We  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way 

(Bare  were  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver-gray). 

Soothed  the  keen  pangs  his  aged  spirit  felt, 

And  on  his  tale  with  mute  attention  dwelt: 

As  in  his  scrip  we  dropt  our  little  store, 

And  sighed  to  think  that  little  was  no  more, 

He  breathed  his  prayer, '  Lon^  may  such  goodness  live !' 

Twas  all  he  gave — 'twas  all  ne  had  to  give. 
•  •  « 

Survey  the  globe,  each  ruder  realm  explore; 

From  Reason's  faintest  ray  to  Newton  soar. 


What  different  spheres  to  human  bliss  assigned! 
What  slow  gradations  in  the  scale  of  mind  1 
Yet  mark  in  each  these  mystic  wonders  wrought; 
Oh  mark  the  sleepless  energies  of  thought ! 

The  adventurous  boy  that  asks  his  little  share, 
And  hies  from  home  with  many  a  gossip's  prayer, 
Turns  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  once  moro  to  see 
The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy ; 
And  as  he  turns,  the  thatch  among  the  trees, 
The  smoke's  blue  wreaths  ascending  with  the  breese. 
The  village-common  spotted  white  with  sheep. 
The  churchyard  yews  round  which  his  fathers  sleep; 
All  rouse  Reflection's  sadly  pleasing  train. 
And  oft  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

So,  when  the  mild  Tupia  dared  explore 
Arts  yet  untaught,  and  worlds  unknown  before. 
And,  with  the  sons  of  Science,  wooed  the  gale 
That,  rising,  swelled  their  strange  expanse  of  sail ; 
So,  when  he  breathed  his  firm  yet  fond  adieu, 
Borne  from  his  leafy  hut,  his  carved  canoe, 
And  all  his  soul  best  loved — such  tears  he  shed, 
While  each  soft  scene  of  summer-beauty  fled. 
Long  o'er  the  wave  a  wistful  look  he  cast, 
Long  watched  the  streaming  signal  from  the  mast; 
Till  twilight's  dewy  tints  deceived  his  eye. 
And  faiiy  forests  fringed  the  evening  sky. 

So  Scotia's  queen,  as  slowly  dawned  the  day, 
Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away. 
Her  eyes  had  blessed  the  beacon's  glimmering;  height, 
That  faintly  tipped  the  feathery  surge  with  light; 
But  now  the  mom  with  orient  hues  portrayed 
Each  castled  cliff  and  brown  monastic  shade : 
All  touched  the  talisman's  resistless  spring. 
And  lo,  what  busy  tribes  were  instant  on  uie  wing! 

Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire, 
As  summer-clouds  flash  forth  electric  fire. 
And  hence  this  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of  youth. 
Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror's  tmth. 
Hence  home-felt  pleasure  prompts  the  patriot's 

sigh; 
This  makes  him  wish  to  live,  and  dare  to  die. 
For  this  young  Foscari,  whose  hapless  fate 
Venice  should  blush  to  hear  the  Muse  relate, 
When  exile  wore  his  blooming  years  away. 
To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prey. 
When  reason,  justice,  vainly  urged  his  cause, 
For  this  he  roused  her  sanguinary  laws  ; 
Glad  to  return,  though  Hope  could  grant  no  more, 
And  chains  and  torture  hailed  him  to  the  shore. 

And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart; 
Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart. 
Aerial  forms  in  Tempo's  classic  vale 
Glance  through  the  gloom  and  whisper  in  the  gale; 
In  wild  Vaucluse  with  love  and  Laura  dwell, 
And  watch  and  weep  in  Eloisa's  cell. 
'Twas  ever  thus.     Young  Ammon,  when  he  sought 
Where  Ilium  stood,  and  where  Pelides  fought, 
Sat  at  the  helm  himself.    No  meaner  hand 
Steered  through  the  waves,  and  when  he  struck  the 

land. 
Such  in  his  soul  the  ardour  to  explore, 
Pelides-like,  he  leaped  the  first  ashore. 
'Twas  ever  thus.    As  now  at  Virgil's  tomb 
We  bless  the  shade,  and  bid  the  verdure  bloom : 
S9  Tully  paused,  amid  the  wrecks  of  Time, 
On  the  rade  stone  to  trace  the  troth  sublime  ; 
When  at  his  feet  in  honoured  dust  disclosed. 
The  immortal  sage  of  Syracuse  reposed. 
And  as  he  long  in  sweet  delusion  nung 
Where  once  a  Plato  taught,  a  Pindar  sung; 
Who  now  but  meets  him  musing,  when  he  roves 
His  ruined  Tusculan's  romantic  eroves  t 
In  Rome's  neat  forom,  who  but  hears  him  roll 
His  moral  Siunders  o'er  the  subject  soul  t 

And  hence  that  calm  delight  the  portrait  gives : 
We  gase  on  every  feature  tiU  it  lives! 
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Still  the  fond  loTer  sees  the  absent  maid; 
And  the  lost  fiiend  still  lingen  in  his  shade ! 
Sav  why  the  pensire  widow  lores  to  weep, 
IfVnen  on  her  knee  she  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep : 
Tremblingly  still,  she  lifts  his  yeil  to  trace 
The  father's  features  in  his  infant  face. 
The  hoary  grandsire  smiles  the  hour  away. 
Won  by  the  raptures  of  a  came  at  play; 
He  bends  to  meet  each  artless  burst  of  joy, 
Foigets  his  age,  and  acts  again  the  boy. 

W  hat  though  the  iron  school  of  war  erase 
Each  milder  virtue,  and  each  softer  grace; 
What  though  the  fiend's  toipedo^touch  arrest 
Each  gentler,  finer  impulse  of  the  breast; 
Still  uiall  this  active  principle  preside. 
And  wake  the  tear  to  Pity's  sell  denied. 

The  intrepid  Swiss,  who  guards  a  foreign  shore. 
Condemned  to  climb  his  raountain-clifb  no  more. 
If  chance  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild 
Which  on  those  clifEs  his  &ant  hours  beguiled. 
Melts  at  the  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him  rise, 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

Ask  not  if  courts  or  camps  dissolye  the  charm: 
Say  why  Vespasian  loved  his  Sabine  farmi 
Why  great  Mavarre,  when  France -and  freedom  bled. 
Sought  the  lone  limits  of  a  forest-shed! 
When  Dioclesian's  self-corrected  mind 
The  imperial  fasces  of  a  world  resigned. 
Say  why  we  trace  the  labouis  of  his  spade 
In  calm  Salona's  philosophic  shadel 
Say,  when  contentious  Charles  renounced  a  throne, 
To  muse  with  monks  unlettered  and  unknown. 
What  £rom  his  soul  the  parting  tribute  drew ! 
What  claimed  the  soixows  of  a  last  adieu? 
The  still  retreats  that  soothed  his  tranquil  breast 
Ere  grandeur  dazzled,  and  its  cares  oppressed. 

Undamped  by  time,  the  generous  Instinct  glows 
Far  as  Angola's  sands,  as  2^bla's  snows; 
Glows  in  the  tiger's  den,  the  serpent's  nest, 
On  ever^  form  of  varied  life  impressed. 
The  social  tribes  its  choicest  influence  hail : 
And  when  the  drum  beats  briskly  in  the  gale, 
The  war-worn  courser  charges  at  the  sound. 
And  with  young  vigour  wheels  the  pasture  round. 

Oft  has  the  a^ed  tenant  of  the  vale 
Leaned  on  his  staff  to  lengthen  out  the  tale; 
Oft  have  his  lips  the  grateful  tribute  breathed. 
From  sire  to  son  with  pious  zeal  bequeathed. 
When  o'er  the  blasted  heath  the  day  declined, 
And  on  the  scathed  oak  warred  the  winter-wind; 
When  not  a  distant  taper^s  twinkling  ray 
Gleamed  o'er  the  furze  to  light  him  on  his  way ; 
When  not  a  sheep-beU  soothed  his  listening  ear, 
And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near ; 
Then  did  his  horse  the  homeward  track  descry. 
The  track  that  shunned  his  sad  inquiring  eye; 
And  win  each  wavering  purpose  to  relent, 
With  warmth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent. 
That  his  charmed  hand  the  careless  rein  resigned. 
And  doubts  and  terrors  vanished  from  his  mmd. 

Recall  the  traveller,  whose  altered  form 
Has  home  the  bufiet  of  the  mountain-storm; 
And  who  will  first  his  fond  impatience  meet  f 
His  faithful  dog's  already  at  his  feet  I 
Yes,  though  the  porter  spurn  him  from  the  door. 
Though  all  that  knew  him  know  his  face  no  more. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  tell  his  joy  to  each. 
With  that  mute  eloquence  which  passes  speech. 
And  see,  the  master  hut  returns  to  die ! 
Yet  who  shall  bid  the  watchful  servant  fly! 
The  blasts  of  heaven,  the  drenching  dews  of  earth. 
The  wanton  insults  of  unfeeling  mirth. 
These,  when  to  guard  Misfortune's  sacred  grave. 
Will  firm  Fidelity  exult  to  brave. 

Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest  or  the  tows  of  love! 


Say,  through  the  clouds  what  oompaas  pmnts  her 

flight? 
Monarchs  have  gaxed,  and  nations  blessed  the  sight 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise. 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  natire  skies : 
Tis  vainl  through  ether's  pathless  wild  she  goes,  • 
And  lights  at  last  where  aU  her  cares  repOM. 

Sweet  bird  I  thy  truth  shall  Harlem's  walls  attest. 
And  unbom  ages  consecrate  thy  nest. 
When,  with  tne  silent  energy  of  grief. 
With  looks  that  asked,  yet  aared  not  hope  relief. 
Want  with  her  babes  round  generous  Valonr  dung, 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his  tongue, 
'Twas  tmne  to  animate  her  closing  ^e ; 
Alas !  'twas  thine  perchance  the  fint  to  die. 
Crushed  by  her  meagre  hand  when  vrelcomed  from  the 
sky. 

Hark  I  the  bee  winds  her  small  but  mellow  horn. 
Blithe  to  salute  the  sunny  smile  of  mom.  | 

O'er  thymy  downs  she  bands  her  busy  course. 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source.  ^ 

'TIS  noon — 'tis  night.    That  eye  so  finely  wrought. 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  of  tnought. 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind ; 
Its  orb  BO  full,  its  vision  so  confined ! 
Who  ffuides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell  t 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swell ! 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  summer-scents,  that  charmed  her  as  she  flew ! 
Hul,  Memory,  hail!  thy  universal  reign 

Guards  the  least  link  of  Being's  glorious  chain. 

•  •  • 

As  the  stem  grandeur  of  a  Gothic  tower 
Awes  us  less  deeply  in  its  morning-hour,  | 

Than  when  the  shades  of  Time  serenely  fall 
On  every  broken  arch  and  ivied  wall ;  j 

The  tender  images  we  love  to  trace  I 

Steal  fit>m  each  year  a  melancholy  grace!  ' 

And  as  the  sparks  of  social  love  expand. 
As  the  heart  opens  in  a  forrign  land ; 
And,  with  a  brother's  warmth,  a  broUier's  smile. 
The  stranger  greets  each  native  of  his  isle ; 
So  scenes  of  lue,  when  present  and  confest. 
Stamp  but  their  bolder  features  on  the  brnst ; 
Yet  not  an  image,  when  remotely  viewed. 
However  trivial,  and  however  rude. 
But  wins  the  heart,  and  wakes  the  social  si^ 

With  eveiT  claim  of  close  afiinity  I 

•  •  « 

Hail,  Memory,  hail!  in  thy  exhanatless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumberea  treasures  shine  I 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey. 
And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  sway  1 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone ; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Liffhter  than  air,  Hope's  summer-visions  die, 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  Reason  play, 
Lo,  Fancy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away  I 
But  can  the  wiles  of  Art,  the  grasp  of  Power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour! 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight, 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light ; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest,     « 
Where  Virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  axe  blest  I 

[From '  ffuman  Life'l 

The  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky. 

The  bees  have  hummed  their  noontide  lullaby; 

Still  in  the  vale  the  village  bells  ring  round. 

Still  in  Llewellyn  hall  the  jests  resound ; 

For  now  the  caudle-cup  is  circling  there. 

Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer. 

And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 

Hie  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  his  sire. 
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A  few  ihort  yeut,  and  then  these  sounds  shall  hail 

Th»  daj  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale ; 

So  soon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man, 

Kager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran. 

Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  sirloin ; 

IThe  ale,  now  brewed,  in  floods  of  amber  shine ; 

.And,  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  blaze, 

*^id  many  a  tale  told  of  his  boyish  days. 

The  nurse  shall  ay,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 

*  Twas  on  her  knees  he  sat  so  oft  and  smiled.' 

And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze ; 

Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 

Vestures  of  nuptial  white;  and  hymns  be  sung, 

And  Tiolets  scattered  round;  and  old  and  young. 

In  eyeiy  cottage-porch  with  garlands  green. 

Stand  still  to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  the  scene, 

While,  her  dark  eyes  deaining,  by  his  side, 

MoTes  in  her  yiigin  veil  the  gentle  bride. 

And  once,  alas!  nor  in  a  distant  hour. 

Another  Toice  shall  come  firom  yonder  tower ; 

When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen, 

And  weeping  heard  where  only  joy  has  been ; 

When,  by  Im  children  borne,  and  from  his  door. 

Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more. 

He  rests  in  holy  earth  with  them  that  went  before. 

And  such  is  human  life;  so  gliding  on. 

It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone  I 

Yet  is  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be,  as  strange, 

As  full,  methinks,  of  wild  and  wonderous  change. 

As  any  that  the  wandering  tribes  require, 

Stretched  in  the  desert  round  their  eyening  fire ; 

As  any  sung  of  old,  in  hall  or  bower, 

To  minstrel-harps  at  midnight's  witching  hour ! 
•  •  * 

The  day  arriTes,  the  moment  wished  and  feared ; 
The  child  is  bom,  by  many  a  pang  endeared. 
And  now  the  mother's  ear  has  caught  his  cry ; 
Oh  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eye  I 
He  comes — she  clasps  him.    To  her  bosom  prewud, 
He  drinks  the  balm  of  life,  and  drops  to  rest. 

Her  by  her  smile  how  soon  the  stranger  knows ! 
How  soon  by  his  the  glad  discoyenr  shows  I 
As  to  her  lips  she  lifts  the  lorely  Soy, 
What  answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy ! 
He  walks,  he  speaks.    In  many  a  broken  word 
His  wants,  his  wishes,  and  his  griefs  are«heard. 
And  eyer,  eyer  to  her  lap  he  flies. 
When  rosy  Sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surprise. 
Locked  in  her  arms,  his  arms  across  her  flung 
(That  name  most  dear  for  eyer  on  his  tongue). 
As  with  soft  accents  round  her  neck  he  clings, 
And,  cheek  to  cheek,  her  lulling  song  she  sings. 
How  blest  to  feel  the  beatings  of  his  heart. 
Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  and  kiss  for  kiss  impart ; 
Watch  o'er  his  slumbers  like  the  brooding  doTO, 
And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother's  loye! 

But  soon  a  nobler  task  demands  her  care. 
Apart  she  joins  his  little  hands  in  prayer. 
Telling  of  Him  who  sees  in  secret  tnere  I 
And  now  the  yolume  on  her  knee  has  caught 
His  wandering  eye — now  many  a  written  thought 
Neyer  to  die,  with  many  a  lisping  sweet, 
His  moying,  murmuring  lips  endeayour  to  repeat. 

[From  •  The  Voyage  of  Columbut,*] 

The  sails  were  furled;  with  many  a  melting  close. 
Solemn  and  slow  the  eyening  anthem  rose. 
Rose  to  the  Virgin.    Twas  5ie  hour  of  day. 
When  setting  suns  o'er  summer  seas  display 
A  path  of  glory,  opening  in  the  west 
To  golden  climes  and  islands  of  the  blest ; 
And  human  yoices,  on  the  silent  air, 
Went  o'er  the  wayes  in  songs  of  gladness  there  I 

Chosen  of  men !    Twas  thine,  at  noon  of  night, 
First  from  the  prow  to  hail  the  glimmering  li|pit : 


(Emblem  of  Truth  diyine,  whose  secret  ray 
Enters  the  soul  and  makes  the  darkness  day !) 
'  Pedro !  Rodrigo !  there  methought  it  shone  1 
There — in  the  west  I  and  now,  aUisI  'tis  gone ! — 
'Twas  all  a  dream !  we  gaze  and  gaze  in  yain ! 
But  mark  and  speak  not,  there  it  comes  again ! 
It  moyes ! — ^what  form  unseen,  what  being  there 
With  torch-like  lustre  fires  the  murky  air? 
His  instincts,  passions,  say,  how  like  our  own  ? 
Oh !  when  will  day  reyeal  a  world  unknown !' 
Long  on  the  deep  the  mists  of  morning  lay. 
Then  rose,  revealing  as  they  rolled  away 
Half-circling  hills,  whose  eyerlasting  woods 
Sweep  with  their  sable  skirts  the  shadowy  floods : 
And  say,  when  all,  to  holy  transport  given. 
Embraced  and  wept  as  at  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
When  one  and  all  of  us,  repentant,  ran. 
And,  on  our  faces,  blessed  the  wondrous  roan ; 
Say,  was  I  then  deceived,  or  from  the  skies 
Burst  on  my  ear  seraphic  harmonies ! 
'  Glory  to  God !'  unnumbered  yoices  sung, 
'  Glory  to  God  I'  the  vales  and  mountains  rung. 
Voices  that  hailed  creation's  primal  mom. 
And  to  the  sh^herds  sung  a  Saviour  bom. 

Slowly,  bareheaded,  through  the  surf  we  bore 
The  sacred  cross,  and,  kneeling,  kissed  the  shore. 
But  what  a  scene  was  there !  Nymphs  of  romance, 
Youths  graceful  as  the  fawn,  with  eager  glance. 
Spring  from  the  glades,  and  down  the  alleys  peep. 
Then  headlong  rush,  bounding  from  steep  to  steep. 
And  clap  their  hands,  exclaiming  as  they  mn, 
*  Come  and  behold  the  Children  of  the  Sun  1' 
When  hark,  a  signal  shot  I    The  voice,  it  came 
Over  the  sea  in  darkness  and  in  flame ! 
They  saw,  they  heard;  and  up  the  highest  hill. 
As  in  a  picture,  all  at  once  were  still ! 
Creatures  so  fair,  in  garments  strangely  wrought, 
From  citadels,  with  Heaven's  own  thunder  fraught. 
Checked  their   light  footsteps — statue-Uke  they 

stood 
As  worshipped  forms,  the  Genii  of  the  Wood  I 

At  length  the  spell  dissolves  I    The  warrior's  lance 
Rings  on  the  tortoise  with  wild  dissonance  I 
And  see,  the  regal  plumes,  the  couch  of  state  I 
Still  where  it  moves  the  wise  in  council  wait ! 
See  now  home  forth  the  monstrous  mask  of  gold. 
And  ebon  chair  of  many  a  serpent-fold ; 
These  now  exchanged  for  gifts  that  thrice  surpass 
The  wondrous  ring,  and  lamp,  and  horse  of  brass. 
What  long-drawn  tube  transports  the  gazer  home. 
Kindling  with  stars  at  noon  the  etherMl  dome ! 
'TIS  here:  and  here  circles  of  solid  light 
Charm  with  another  self  the  cheated  sight; 
As  man  to  man  another  self  disclose. 
That  now  with  terror  starts,  with  triumph  glows  I 
Then  Cora  came,  the  youngest  of  her  race. 
And  in  her  hands  she  hid  her  lovely  face ; 
Yet  oft  by  stealth  a  timid  glance  she  cast. 
And  now  with  playful  step  the  mirror  passed. 
Each  brieht  reflection  brighter  than  the  last  I 
And  oft  behind  it  flew,  and  oft  before ; 
The  more  she  searched,  pleased  and  perplexed  the 

morel 
And  looked  and  laughed,  and  blushed  with  quick 

surprise! 
Her  lips  all  mirth,  all  ecstacy  her  eyes  I 

But  soon  the  telescope  attracts  her  view ; 
And  lo,  her  lover  in  his  light  canoe 
Rocking,  at  noontide,  on  the  silent  sea. 
Before  her  lies !    It  cannot,  cannot  be. 
Late  as  he  left  the  shore,  she  lingered  there. 
Till,  less  and  less,  he  melted  into  air  I 
Sigh  after  sigh  steals  from  her  gentle  frame, 
And  say — that  murmur — was  it  not  his  name  t 
She  turns,  and  thinks,  and,  lost  in  wild  amaze, 
Gazes  again,  and  could  for  ever  gaze  I 
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[Cfinevfxt,'] 

[From  •Italy.'] 

If  thou  shouldnt  ever  come  by  choice  or  chance 
To  Modena,  where  still  religiously 
Among  her  ancient  trophies  is  preseired 
Bologna's  bucket  (in  its  chain  it  hangs 
Within  that  rererend  tower,  the  Guinandine), 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Reggio-^te, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsini. 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  aboro  terrace, 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cjpresses, 
Will  long  detain  tiiee;  through  their  arched  walks, 
Dim,  at  noonday,  discoyering  many  a  glimpse 
Of  knights  and  dames,  such  as  in  old  romance, 
And  loyers,  such  as  in  heroic  song. 
Perhaps  the  two,  for  groyes  were  their  delight. 
That  in  the  spring-time,  as  alone  they  aat, 
Venturing  together  on  a  tale  of  loye. 
Head  only  part  that  day.    A  summer  sun 
Sets  ere  one  half  is  seen;  but,  ere  thou  go. 
Enter  Uie  house — prithee,  forget  it  not — 
And  look  awhile  upon  a  picture  there. 
'Tis  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth. 
The  yery  last  of  that  illustrious  race. 
Done  by  Zampieri — ^but  by  whom  I  care  not. 
He  who  obseryes  it,  ere  he  passes  on, 
Oazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again. 
That  he  may  call  it  up,  when  far  away. 

She  sits,  inclining  forward  as  to  speak, 
Her  lips  half-open,  and  her  finger  up. 
As  though  she  said  *  Beware  1' ,  Her  yest  of  gold 
'Broidered  with  flowers,  and  clasped  from  h^  to  foot. 
An  emerald-stone  in  eyery  golden  clasp ; 
And  on  her  brow,  fairer  tmm  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  pearls.    But  then  her  face. 
So  loyely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth. 
The  oyerflowings  of  an  innocent  heart — 
It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled. 
Like  some  wild  melody ! 

Alone  it  hangs 
Oyer  a  mouldering  heir-loom,  its  companion, 
An  oaken-chest,  half  eaten  by  the  worm, 
But  richly  caryed  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  Scripture-stories  from  the  life  of  Christ ; 
A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestor. 
That  by  the  way — it  may  be  true  or  false— 
But  don't  forget  the  picture;  and  thou  wilt  not. 
When  thou  hast  hea^  the  tale  they  told  mp  there. 

She  was  an  only  child;  from  infancy 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  induleent  sire. 
Her  mother  dying  of  the  gift  she  ^ye, 
That  piecious  gift,  what  else  remained  to  him  I 
The  young  Gineyra  was  his  all  in  life, 
Still  as  she  ffrew,  for  eycr  in  his  sight ; 
And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride. 
Marrying  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 
Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  loye. 

Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress. 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  guety. 
Her  pranks  the  fayourite  theme  of  eyery  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour ; 
Now,  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time. 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preached  decorum ; 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gaye 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 
Great  was  Uie  joy;  but  at  the  bridal  feast. 
When  all  sat  down,  the  bride  was  wanting  there. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found !    Her  father  cried, 
*  'Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  loye  I' 
And  filled  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook. 
And  soon  ft^m  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  leu  Francesco, 
Laughing  and  looking  back,  and  flying  still, 


Her  iyoiy-tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas  I  she  was  not  to  be  found ; 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  anything  be  guessed 
But  that  she  was  not !    Weary  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and  forthwith 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Orsini  liyed;  and  long  mightst  thou  haye  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  m  quest  of  somethings 
Something  he  could  not  find — he  knew  not  what 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  awhile 
Silent  and  tenantless — ^then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  foigot. 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
'Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gallery, 
That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed ;  and  'twas  said 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Gineyra, 
*  Why  not  remoye  it  from  its  lurking  placet' 
Twas  done  as  soon  as  said;  but  on  the  way 
It  burst,  it  fell;  and  lo,  a  skeleton. 
With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald-stone, 
A  ffolden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold  I 
All  else  had  perished — saye  a  nuptial  rin^ 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy. 
Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 
'  Gineyra.'    There  then  had  she  found  a  grayel 
Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself. 
Fluttering  with  joy  the  happiest  of  the  happy ; 
When  a  spring-lock  that  lay  in  ambush  there. 
Fastened  her  down  for  ever  I 

An  Italian  Song, 

Dear  is  my  little  native  yale. 

The  ring-doye  builds  and  murmurs  there; 

Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  every  passing  villager. 

The  sauirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree. 

And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange  groves  and  myrtle  bowers. 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round» 
I  charm  the  fairy-footed  hours 
With  my  loved  lute's  romantic  sound; 
Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave 
For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  day. 
The  ballet  danced  in  twilight  glade. 
The  canzonet  and  roundelay 
Sung  in  the  silent  greenwood  shade; 
These  simple  joys  that  never  fail. 
Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  vale. 

To  the  Bwtterfiy, 

Child  of  the  sun  I  pursue  thy  rapturous  flight. 
Mingling  with  her  thou  lov'st  in  fields  of  light; 
And,  where  the  flowers  of  paradise  unfold. 
Quaff  fragrant  nectar  from  their  cups  of  gold. 
There  shall  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  evening  sky. 
Expand  and  shut  with  silent  ecstacy ! 
Yet  wert  thou  once  a  worm,  a  thing  that  crept 
On  the  bare  earth,  then  wroufht  a  tomb  and  slept* 
And  such  is  man;  soon  from  his  cell  of  day 
To  burst  a  seraph  in  the  bli^e  of  day. 

WritUn  m  the  Highlandt  (^ Scotltmd—\^\% 


Blue  was  the  loch,  the  clouds  were  gone, 
Ben-Lomond  in  his  glory  shone. 
When,  Luss,  I  left  thee ;  when  the  breeze 
Bore  me  from  thy  silver  sands. 
Thy  kirkyard  wall  among  the  trees. 
Where,  my  with  age,  the  dial  stands; 
That  dial  so  well-known  to  me  ! 
Though  many  a  shadow  it  had  died. 
Beloved  sister,  since  with  thee 
The  legend  on  the  stone  was  read. 
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The  i«ii7  isles  fled  fitf  away; 
Thai  with  its  woods  and  uplands  greeOf 
When  shepherd-huts  are  aimlj  seen, 
And  songs  are  heard  at  close  of  daj; 
That,  too,  the  deer's  wild  eoTert  fled. 
And  that,  the  asylam  of  the  dead : 
Wiiile,  as  the  hoat  went  merrily, 
Much  of  Rob  Rot  the  boatman  told; 
His  arm  that  fell  below  his  knee. 
His  cattle  foid  and  mountain  hold. 

Tarbat,!  thy  shore  I  climbed  at  last ; 
And,  thy  shady  region  passed. 
Upon  another  shore  I  stood. 
And  looked  upon  another  flood  ;^ 
Oieat  Ocean's  self!  (TU  he  who  fills 
That  Tast  and  awfol  depth  of  hills) ; 
Where  many  an  elf  was  playing  round. 
Who  treads  unshod  his  classic  ground; 
And  speaks,  his  natiye  rocks  among. 
As  Fingal  spoke,  and  Ossian  sung. 

Night  fell,  and  dark  and  darker  grew 
That  narrow  sea,  that  narrow  sky. 
As  o'er  the  glimmering  waTOs  we  flew. 
The  sea-bird  rustling,  wailins  by. 
And  now  the  grampus,  half-descried. 
Black  and  huge  abore  the  tide; 
The  cliflSi  and  promontories  there. 
Front  to  front,  and  broad  and  bare; 
Each  beyond  each,  with  giant  feet 
AdTancing  as  in  haste  to  meet; 
The  shattered  fortress,  whence  the  Dane 
Blew  his  shrill  blast,  nor  rushed  in  yain, 
Tjrrant  of  the  drear  domain ; 
All  into  midnight  shadow  sweep. 
When  day  springs  upward  from  the  deep ! 
Kindling  the  waters  in  its  flight, 
The  prow  wakes  splendour,  and  the  oar. 
That  rose  and  fell  unseen  before. 
Flashes  in  a  sea  of  light; 
Olad  sign  and  sure,  mr  now  we  hail 
Thy  flowers,  Glenfinnart,  in  the  gale ; 
And  bright  indeed  the  path  should  be. 
That  leads  to  F^endship  and  to  Theel 

Oh  blest  retreat,  and  sacred  too ! 
Saovd  as  when  the  bell  of  prayer 
Tolled  duly  on  the  desert  ur. 
And  cionsts  decked  thy  summits  blue. 
Oft  like  some  lored  romantic  tale, 
Oft  shall  my  weary  mind  recall. 
Amid  the  hum  and  stir  of  men, 
Thy  beeehen  grove  and  waterfall. 
Thy  feny  with  its  gliding  sail. 
And  her*-the  Lady  of  the  Glen  I 

[From.<  Italy.*] 

Th^  stand  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea;? 
Awnil  memortals,  but  of  whom  we  know  not 
The  sfamiu  passing,  gazes  from  the  deck. 
The  baffiUoHuiTer,  in  his  shaggy  cloak. 
Points  to  the  work  of  magic,  and  moTes  on. 
Time  was  they  stood  along  the  crowded  street, 
Temples  of  gods,  and  on  weir  ample  steps 
What  Tarioos  habits,  Tsrious  tongues  beset 
The  btaaen  gates  for  prayer  and  sacrifice ! 
Time  was  pohaps  the  third  was  sought  for  justice; 
And  hers  tiie  accuser  stood,  and  there  the  accused, 
And  hflte  the  judges  sat,  and  heard,  and  judged. 

i  BtsnU^piBf  in  the  OseUo  laagnsge  sa  isthmns. 

'I40A  Long^ 

*  The  tumiiiJi  of  Pi  si sra  three  hi  number,  and  hvn 

serrived,  neaiiy  nfaie  oentorin,  the  total  destruotion  of  the 
city.  Tndttlon  is  dent  oonoerning  them,  hut  they  most  havs 
ean  two  and  three  thmmand 


All  silent  now,  as  in  the  ages  past. 

Trodden  under  foot,  and  mingled  dust  with  dust 

How  many  centuries  did  the  sun  go  round 
From  Mount  Albumus  to  the  T^hene  sea, 
While,  by  some  spell  rendered  invisible. 
Or,  if  approached,  approached  by  him  alone 
Who  saw  as  though  he  saw  not,  they  remained 
Atf  in  the  darkness  of  a  sepulchre. 
Waiting  the  i^tpointed  time  I    All,  all  within 
Proclaims  that  nature  had  resumed  her  right. 
And  taken  to  herself  what  man  renounced; 
No  cornice,  triglyph,  or  worn  abacus. 
But  with  thick  ivy  hung,  or  branching  fem. 
Their  iron-brown  o'erspread  with  bri^test  Terdnre  I 

From  my  youth  upward  have  I  longed  to  tread 
This  classic  ground;  and  am  I  here  at  last! 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticos, 
And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove. 
Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like. 
Mountains  and  mountain-gulfs,  and,  half-way  up, 
Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they  grewl 
A  cloudy  region,  bla^k  and  desolate. 
Where  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in  aims. 

The  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  running  wild 
'Mid  broken  friezes  and  fallen  capitals ; 
Sweet  as  when  Tully,  writing  down  lus  thoughts, 
Those  thoughts  so  precious  and  so  lately  lost 
(Turning  to  thee,  aivine  philosophy. 
Ever  at  hand  to  calm  his  troubled  soul). 
Sailed  slowly  by,  two  thousand  years  ago, 
For  Athens;  when  a  ship,  if  noith-east  winds 
Blew  from  the  Peestan  ^rdens,  slacked  her  coone. 

On  as  he  mored  along  the  level  shore, 
These  temples,  in  their  splendour  eminent 
'Mid  arcs  and  obelisks,  and  domes  and  towers, 
Reflecting  back  the  radiance  of  the  west. 
Well  might  he  dream  of  glory  I    Now,  coiled  up. 
The  serpent  sleeps  vrithin  them ;  the  she-wolf 
Suckles  her  young  ;  and  as  alone  I  stand 
In  this,  the  nobler  pile,  the  elements 
Of  earth  and  air  its  only  floor  and  covering. 
How  solemn  is  the  stillness  I    Nothing  stirs 
Save  the  shrill-roiced  cicala  flitting  round 
On  the  rough  pediment  to  sit  and  sins; 
Or  the  green  lizard  rustling  throu^  Uie  grass. 
And  up  the  fluted  shaft  with  short  quick  roring, 
To  vamsh  in  the  diinks  that  time  hM  made. 

In  such  an  hour  as  this,  the  sun's  broad  disk 
Seen  at  his  setting,  and  a  flood  of  light 
Filling  the  courts  of  these  old  sanctuaries 
^Gigantic  shadows,  broken  and  confused. 
Athwart  the  innumerable  columns  flung). 
In  such  an  hour  he  came,  who  saw  and  told. 
Led  by  the  mighty  genius  of  the  place.^ 

Wails  of  some  capital  city  fixst  appeared. 
Half  razed,  half  sunk,  or  scattered  as  in  scorn; 
And  what  within  them  f    What  but  in  the  midst 
These  three  in  more  than  their  original  grandeur, 
And,  round  about,  no  stone  upon  another ! 
As  if  the  spoiler  had  fallen  back  in  fear. 
And,  turning,  left  them  to  the  elements. 


To . 

Go — ^you  may  call  it  madness,  folly; 
You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away ! 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay. 

Oh,  if  you  know  the  pensive  pleasure 
That  mis  my  bosom  when  I  sigh. 
You  would  not  rob  me  of  a  treasure 
Monarchs  are  too  poor  to  buy. 

I  They  are  said  to  hare  heendlsoovered  by  aoiddsnt  about  the 
middle  of  the  laat  centurr. 
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'orth,  and  detiinied  bj  him  u 
a  liinpter  kind  of  poetry  than  that  m  uie 
illbtd  pennaneut  interot  to  reader*.    The 
it  snbjccti,  he  contendi-d,  were  lit  for  poetry, 

lui-niagc  should  be  tliBt  '  reully  oK-d  bj 
rhe  6ae  fabric  of  poetic  diction  vhich  gene- 
of  the  tuneful  tribe  had  been  laborioualj 

he  pit^Kised  to  dcttroy  altoncther.  The 
e  of  humble  and  ruatic  life,  ariiinji  out  of 
1  experience  and  regular  feelingi,  he  can- 
to be  a  more  permanent  and  far  more  philo- 

Uagnage  than  that  which  ii  frequently 
ted  for  it  by  poeti.  The  attempt  of  Worda- 
raj  either  totally  neglected  or  aaiailcd  with 
The  traniitioD  from  the  reflned  aild  WD- 
1  idiDCil  of  Tcrie,  with  lelcut  and  paUhed 


Uwbe^^^ 


diction,  to  inch  themei  a«  '  The  Idiot  Bc^,'  and  » 
ityle  of  compoaltioo  diiflgimd  1^  colloqaul  plain- 
nex,  and  by  the  tniztnn  of  ludicroiia  image*  and 
aMOciationi  with  pwMgM  of  tendnnna  and  iHtfaaa. 
waf  too  violcDt  to  etckpe  ridicule 
nicocaa.  It  waa  often  impoiaible  1 
poet  meant  to  be  comic  or  tender, 
ludicrouj ;  while  the  choice  of  hia  lubjecta  and  illna- 
trationi,  inatead  of  being  regarded  aa  genuine  lim- 
phcity,  had  an  appearance  of  liUineaa  or  affectation. 
The  f^ultj  of  hii  wont  ballada  were  lo  glaring. 
that  they  oTcrpovrered,  at  Icait  for  a  time,  tba 
■imple  natm^  t>eautici,  the  ipirit  of  gentleneaa  and  I 
humanity,  with  which  they  were  accompaniad.  It  | 
waa  a  Brat  experiment,  and  it  waa  made  without 
any  regard  fur  eiiiting  prcjiidiceaorfeellngB,  or  Ror 


Ryitl  La 


c  and  Woriliworth'a  J 


conciliate.  The  poema,  however,  were  read 
!.  Two  more  volume*  were  added  in  1807  ; 
^lu  acen  that,  whatever  might  be  the  theory 
■oet,  be  podaeased  a  vein  of  pure  and  exalted 
ion  and  meditation  which  it  waa  impoeniblo 
feel  anil  admire.  The  inflneni'e  of  niiture 
lan  wag  hia  (BToiiritc  theme;  and  though 
le*  unintelligible  frnm  hia  idealiim.  he  waa 

other  occuiona,  juat  and  pmfound.  Hia 
of  nature  was  cnnnbling  and  imprcaaive.  In 
plicity.  however,  Woriliworth  ii  inferior  to 
.  Goldamith,  and  many  othera.  He  has 
led  aa  a  poet,  in  ipite  of  hia  own  theory.  Aa 
Ic  of  hia  admircra  w.-u  gmdually  extending, 
inued  to  aupply  it  with  frcah  materiala  of  a 
order.  In  18U  appeared  The  Eicurriam,  a 
jhiial  poem  in  blank  verie,  by  far  the  nobleat 
ion  of  the  author,  and  containing  paaragea 
ment.  deacription,  and  pure  eloquence,  not 
.  by  any  living  poet,  while  ita  apirit  of  en- 
td  humanity  and  Chriatian  benevolence — ez- 

over  all  nnka  of  aentient  and  animated 
impart!  to  the  poem  a  peculiarly  aacrod  and 


elevated  eharactcr.  The  Inflnenco  of  Worda  worth 
on  the  poetry  of  hia  age  haa  thna  been  m  beneflcbl 
aa  exteniivc.  lie  has  turned  the  pnblic  taate  fntn  j 
pompauB  inani^  to  the  atndy  of  man  and  naturo  i  ' 
be  baa  baniahcd  the  falae  and  exaggerated  atyle  of 
character  and  emotion  which  even  the  geniua  of 
Ryron  atixiped  to  imitate ;  and  he  haa  enliated  the  wn- 
aibilitiea  and  aympathiea  of  hia  intellectual  brethren 
in  favour  of  the  moirt  expansive  and  kindly  pbilan* 
thropy.  ■The  pleaaurea  and  gncea  of  hia  mnaa 
are  all  aimple,  pure,  and  laatlng.  In  working  out 
the  plan  of  hia  '  Kxcursion,'  the  poet  haa  not,  how> 
ever,  escaped  from  the  errora  of  his  early  poem*. 
The  incongmity  or  want  of  keeping  in  mo*t  rf 
Wordawortli's  production*  is  observable  in  Uili 
work.  Tlio  principal  character  is  a  poor  Scoteh 
pedlar,  who  traveraea  the  monntaln*  In  companj 
with  the  poet,  and  li  made  to  ditcouTW,  with  oeA- 
like  fluency, 

Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  baauty,  love,  and  hc^ 
It  ia  thus  that  the  poet  violates  the  cocTentionB] 
role*  at  poetry  and  tha  realitiea  of  life;  for  aordv  it 
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Almoii  at  tlie  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  ■hadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  ere, 
Oft  itietdies  towuda  me,  like  a  strong  straight  path 
Tneed  fiuntly  in  the  greensward,  there,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  centle  dalesman  Ues, 
From  iriiom  in  early  <mildhood  was  withdrawn 
The  precioiu  gift  of  hearing.    He  grow  up 
From  year  to  jear  in  lonelmess  of  soul ; 
And  this  deep  mountain  Talley  was  to  him 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.    The  bird  of  dawn 
Did  nerer  rouse  this  oottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons ;  not  for  his  aelight 
The  Temal  cuckoo  shouted ;  not  for  him 
Mnnnured  the  labouring  bee.    When  stonny  winds 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves. 
Rocking  the  treos,  or  driying  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  uie  sharp  edge  ofyon  lofty  crags, 
The  agitated  scene  before  his  eye 
Was  nlent  as  a  picture :  eyermore 
Were  all  things  silent,  wheresoe'er  he  moyed. 
Yet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld,  he  duteously  pursued  the  round 
Of  rural  labours ;  the  steep  mountain  side 
Ascended  with  his  staff  and  futhful  dog ; 
The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  scjrthe  he  swayed ; 
And  the  ripe  com  beforo  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  jocund  reapen. 

BookVJL 

By  TiewiDg  man  In  oonnection  with  external  nature, 
the  poet  Uends  hit  metaphyiict  with  pictures  of  life 
and  scenery.  To  build  up  and  strengthen  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  in  contrast  to  the  operations  of  sense, 
is  ever  his  object  Like  Bacon,  Wordsworth  would 
rather  belieye  all  the  fkbles  in  the  Talmud  and 
Alcoran  than  that  this  uniyersal  finame  is  without 
a  mind— or  that  that  mind  does  not,  by  its  eztsmal 
symbols,  speak  to  the  human  heart  He  liyes  under 
the  *  habitual  iway '  of  nature. 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  giye 
Thou^ts  that  do  oRen  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

The  subsequent  works  of  the  poet  are  numeroos — 
The  WkUe  Doe  of  R^Mtone,  a  romantic  narrative 
poem,  yet  coloured  with  his  peculiar  genius ;  Son- 
neUmtke  Bioer  Jhddan;  The  Waggoner;  Peter  Bell; 
Ecdetkutical  Sketehea;  Yarrow  Bevuiied,  &c  Haying 
made  repeated  toun  in  Scotland  and  on  tiie  conti- 
nent, the  poet  diyersifled  his  subjects  with  descrip- 
tions of  particular  scenes,  local  manners,  legends, 
and  associations.  The  whole  of  his  works  have 
been  arranged  by  their  autiior  according  to  their 
respectiTe  subjects;  as  Poems  referring  to  the  Period 
of  Childhood;  Poems  founded  on  the  Affections ; 
Poems  of  the  Fancy;  Poems  of  the  Imagination,  &a 
This  classification  is  often  arbitrary  and  capricious; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  conceits  of  Wordsworth,  that  his 
I  poems  should  be  read  in  a  certain  continuous  order, 
to  give  full  effect  to  his  system.  Thus  dassifled 
and  published,  the  poet's  works  form  six  volumes. 
A  seventh  has  lately  (1842)  been  added,  consisting 
of  poems  written  very  early  and  very  late  in  life 
(as  is  stated),  and  a  tragedy  which  had  long  lain 
past  the  author.  The  latter  is  not  happy,  Ibr  Words- 
I  worth  has  less  dramatic  power  than  any  other  living 
poet  In  the  drama,  however,  both  Scott  and  Byron 
failed ;  and  Oderidge,  with  his  fine  imagination  and 
pictorial  ezpiession,  was  only  a  shade  more  succesiftiL 
The  fSme  of  Wordsworth  is  daOy  extending.  The 
i  few  lidjcnlous  or  puerile  ineces  which  excited  so 
I  much  sarcasm,  psirody,  and  derision,  have  been 
I  quietly  forgotten,  or  are  considered  as  mere  idiosyn- 
I  craaies  of  the  poet  that  provoke  a  smile,  while  his 
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secured  a  new  generation  of  readers.  A  tribe  of  wor- 
shippers, in  the  young  poets  of  the  day,  have  arisen  to 
do  nun  homage,  and  in  some  instances  have  carried 
the  feeling  to  a  sectarian  and  bigotted  excess.  Many 
of  his  former  depredaton  have  also  joined  the  ranks 
of  his  admiiera— partly  because  in  his  late  works 
he  has  done  himself  more  justice  both  in  his  style 
and  subjects.    He  is  too  intellectual,  and  too  Uttle 
S0UIIOIM,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Milton,  ever  to  be- 
come genially  popular,  unless  in  some  of  his  smaller 
pieoesL    His  peculiar  sensibilities  cannot  be  relished 
by  all    His  poetry,  however,  is  of  various  kinds. 
ForgettiDg  his  own  theoiy  as  to  the  proper  subjects 
of  poetry,  he  has  ventured  on  the  loftiest  themes, 
and  in  calm  sustained  elevation  of  thought,  appro- 
priate imagery,  and  intense  feeling,  he  often  re- 
minds the  reader  of  the  sublime  strains  of  Milton. 
His  Laodamia,  the  Vernal  Ode,  the  Ode  to  Lycoris 
and  Dion,  are  pure  and  richly  dassic  poems  in  con- 
ception and  diction.    Many  of  his  sonnets  have  also 
a  chaste  and  noble  simplicity.    In  these  short  com- 
positions, his  elevation  and  power  as  a  poet  are  per- 
haps more  remarkaUr  displayed  than  in  any  of  his 
other  productions.    They  possess  a  winning  sweet- 
ness or  simple  grandeur,  without  the  most  distant 
approach  to  antithesis  or  straining  for  effect;  while 
that  tendency  to  prc^ixity  and  difitiseness  which 
characterise  bis  longer  poems,  is  repressed  by  the 
necessity  for  brief  and  rapid  thought  and  concise 
expression,  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  sonnet   It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Milton  alone  has 
surpassed — ^if  even  he  has  surpassed—some  of  the 
noble  sonnets  of  Wordsworth  dedicated  to  liberty 
and  inspired  by  patriotism. 

Soimdi, 
LondoD,  1808. 

Milton  I  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour ; 
England  hath  need  of  thee ;  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters ;  altar,  sword,  and  pen. 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inwwd  happiness.    We  are  selfish  men ; 
Ohl  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart ; 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea ; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens — ^mi^estic,  free, 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  vet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  didst  lay. 

Tbe  World  is  Tbo  Muflfa  with  ITa 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 
Little  we  see  m  nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  1 
Tliis  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon. 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours. 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers  ; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 
It  moves  us  not    Great  God !  I'd  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sij^t  of  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  hon. 

Composed  open  Westmlnstar  Bridge,  SeptanAsrS,  UN& 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  si^t  so  touching  in  its  majesty : 
This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
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Shipt,  (oiran,  domei,  theatrei,  and  templet  lie 
Open  unto  the  fieldf  end  to  the  sky. 
All  briflht  and  glittering  in  the  imokeleM  air. 
Nerer  did  lun  more  beautifiillj  iteep, 
In  his  fint  iplendour,  Tallej,  rock,  or  hill ; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  nerer  felt,  a  calm  bo  deep  I 
The  riTer  glideth  at  hie  own  iweet  will : 
Dear  God  1  the  rerj  homes  seem  asleep ; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still  I 

On  King^  CoDcge  Chapel,  Cambridge. 

Tax  not  the  royal  saint  with  Tain  expense. 

With  ill-matched  aims  the  architect  who  plumed, 

Albeit  labouring  for  a  scanty  band 

Of  white-robed  scholars  only,  this  immense 

And  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence ! 

Give  all  thou  canst ;  high  Heayen  rejects  the  lore 

Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more ; 

So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  the  sense 

These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 

Self-poisea,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells. 

Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 

Lingering — and  wandering  on,  as  loath  to  die ; 

Like  thoughts  whose  Tei^  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 

That  they  were  bom  for  immortality. 

Hb  Intimationii  of  Immortality,  and  Lines  on 
Tintem  Abb^,  are  the  finest  examples  of  his  rapt 
Imaginatiye  style,  blending  metaphysical  truth  with 
difitaae  gorgeous  description  and  metaphor.  His 
aimpler  efitunons  are  pathetic  and  tender.  HfS  has 
little  strong  passion ;  but  in  one  piece,  Vaumcour 
and  Julia,  he  has  painted  the  passion  of  loTe  with 
more  warmth  than  might  be  anticipated  frc»n  his 
abstract  idealism— 

His  present  mind 
Was  under  fascination ;  he  beheld 
A  rision,  and  adored  the  thing  he  saw. 
Arabian  fiction  never  filled  the  world 
With  half  the  wonders  that  were  wrought  for  him. 
Earth  breathed  in  one  great  presence  of  the  spring; 
Life  turned  the  meanest  of  her  implements 
Before  his  eves,  to  price  above  all  gold ; 
The  house  she  dwelt  in  was  a  sainted  shiine ; 
Her  chamber  window  did  surpass  in  glory 
The  portals  of  the  dawn ;  all  paradise 
Could,  by  the  simple  opening  of  a  door. 
Let  itself  in  upon  him ;  pathways,  walks. 
Swarmed  with  enchantment,  till  his  spirit  sank, 
Surcharged  within  him — overblest  to  move 
Beneath  a  sun  that  wakes  a  weary  world 
To  its  dull  round  of  ordinary  cares; 
A  man  too  happy  for  mortality ! 

The  lovers  parted  under  drcumstances  of  danger, 
bat  had  a  stolea  interview  at  ni^t — 

Through  all  her  courts 
The  vacant  city  slept ;  the  busy  winds. 
That  keep  no  certain  intervals  of  rest. 
Moved  not ;  meanwhile  the  galaxy  ^splayed 
Her  fires,  that  like  mysterious  pulses  beat 
Aloft— momentous  but  uneasy  oliss ! 
To  their  full  hearts  the  universe  seemed  hung 
On  that  brief  meeting's  slender  filament ! 

This  is  of  the  style  of  Ford  or  Masainger.  Living 
mostly  i^MTt  from  the  world,  and  nursing  with 
solitary  oomplacenpy  his  poetical  system,  and  all  that 
could  bear  upon  his  works  and  pursuits  as  a  poet, 
Wordsworth  fell  into  those  errors  of  taste  and  that 
want  of  dismminatinn  to  which  we  have  already 
alliided.  His  most  puerile  ballads  and  attempts  at 
humour  are  apparently  as  much  prized  by  him,  and 
dsssfd  with  thie  same  nicety  and  care,  as  the  most 
migestic  of  his  conoeptiooa,  or  the  most  natural  and 
beuitifU  of  his  deecnptionB.  The  art  of  ooodenaa- 
tkni  it  jriao  lai^  practiaed  hj  him.    But  if  the 


poet* s  retirement  or  peculiar  disposition  has 
cause  of  his  weakness,  it  has  also  been  one 
sources  of  his  strength.  It  left  him  untoud 
the  artificial  or  mechanical  tastes  of  his  age ;  i 
an  originality  to  his  conceptions  and  to  the 
colour  of  his  thoughts ;  and  it  completely  ii 
him  with  that  purer  antique  life  and  knowle 
the  phenomena  of  nature — ^the  sky,  lakes,  and 
tains  of  his  natiye  district,  in  all  their  tin 
forms— which  he  has  depicted  with  such  pow 
enthusiasm.  A  less  complacent  poet  would 
been  chilled  by  the  long  neglect  and  ridicule 
perienced.  His  spirit  was  self-supported,  a: 
genius,  at  once  obeervant  and  meditative,  w 
to  shape  out  its  own  creations,  and  extrad  ih 
pathies  to  that  world  which  lay  beyond  hia 
mountain  soUtude. 

Linet* 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  nunbow  in  the  sky: 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die ! 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man ; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be  ^ 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

Lucy* 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways, 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 

A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  piaisfl^ 
And  very  few  to  love. 

A  violet  by  a  moray  stone 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye; 

Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh. 

The  difiference  to  me! 

A  Portrait, 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight; 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair ; 
Like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  haor ; 
But  fJl  thmgH  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn ; 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay. 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  vraylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too  I 

Her  household  motions  light  and  firee^ 

And  steps  of  virgin  liberty ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food  ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smili 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  betwixt  life  and  death ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill, 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 

S! 
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The  language  of  m  j  fonner  heart,  and  read 

Mt  fonner  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 

Of  thy  wild  eyes.    Oh !  yet  a  little  while 

May  I  bdiold  in  thee  wlutt  1  was  once, 

My  dear,  dear  sister !    And  this  prayer  I  make, 

Knowing  that  nature  neyer  did  betiaj^ 

The  heart  that  loyed  her ;  'tis  her  privilege, 

Throudi  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 

From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 

The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 

With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 

With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  eril  tongues. 

Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 

Nor  ereetmss  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 

The  dreary  mtercourse  of  daily  life. 

Shall  e*er  preyail  against  us,  or  disturb 

Our  cheerful  faith  tiiat  all  which  we  behold 

Is  full  of  blessings.    Therefore  let  the  moon 

Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk ; 

And  let  the  misty  mountain  winds  be  free 

To  blow  against  thee :  and  in  after  years. 

When  these  wild  ecstacies  shall  be  matured 

Into  a  sober  pleasure,  when  thy  mind 

Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  IotcIy  forms. 

Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 

For  all  sweet  sounds  and  hannonies ;  oh  I  then, 

If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 

Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 

Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me. 

And  Uiese  my  exhortations  I  Nor,  perchance. 

If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear 

Thy  Toice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these  gleams 

Of  past  existence,  wilt  thou  then  forget 

That  on  the  banks  of  this  deliehtful  stream 

We  stood  together ;  and  that  I,  so  long 

A  worshipper  of  nature,  hither  came. 

Unwearied  in  that  serrioe :  rather  say 

With  warmer  love,  oh !  with  far  deeper  zeal 

Of  holier  lore.    Nor  wilt  thou  then  lorget. 

That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 

Of  absence,  these  steep  wo^  and  lofty  cliffs, 

And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 

More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake.* 

*  In  oar  admiration  of  the  external  forms  of  natnre,  the  mind 
is  redeemed  ttom.  a  sense  of  the  timnsitory,  which  so  often 
mixes  perturhation  with  pleasure;  and  there  is  periiaps  no 
feeling  of  the  hmnan  heart  whidi,  being  so  intenie,  is  at  the 
same  time  so  composed.  It  is  for  this  reason,  amongst  others, 
that  it  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  contemplatioiis  of  a  poeti- 
oal  philosopher,  and  eminently  so  to  one  like  Mr  Wordsworth, 
in  whose  scheme  of  thou^t  there  te  no  feature  more  prominent 
than  the  doctrine,  that  the  intelleot  should  be  nourished  by  the 
fedings,  and  that  the  state  of  mind  which  bestows  a  gift  of 
genuine  insight,  is  one  of  profoond  emotion  as  well  as  profound 
oomposure ;  or,  as  Coleridge  has  somewhere  expressed  himself— 
Deep  eelf-posseesion,  an  intense  repose. 

The  power  which  lies  in  the  beauty  of  nature  to  induce  this 
union  of  the  tranquil  and  the  Tivid  is  described,  and  to  erery 
disciple  of  Wordsworth  has  been,  as  much  as  is  possible,  lm> 
parted  by  the  celebrated  *  Lines  written  in  1796,  a  few  miles 
above  Tintom  Abbey,'  in  which  the  poet,  having  attributed  to 
his  intermediate  recollections  of  the  landscape  then  revisited 
a  benign  influence  over  many  acts  of  daOy  life,  describes  the 
particulars  in  which  he  is  indebted  to  them.  *  *  The  im- 
passioned love  of  nature  is  interf^ised  through  the  wh<de  of  Mr 
Wordsworth's  system  of  thought,  filling  up  all  interstices,  pene- 
trating all  recesses,  colouring  all  media,  supporting,  associat- 
ing, and  giving  coherency  and  mutual  rdevancy  to  it  in  all  its 
parts.  Though  man  is  his  sul^ect,  yet  is  man  never  presented 
to  us  divested  of  his  relations  with  external  nature.  Man  is 
the  text,  but  there  is  always  a  running  commentary  of  natural 
phenomena.— Qiiarfrr/jf  Review  for  183i.  In  Ulustratkm  of  this 
remark,  every  eptaods  in  the '  Bxoursion'  mi^t  be  dted  (par- 
tieulariy  the  affjecting  and  beautiful  tale  of  Maigaret  in  the 
first  book);  and  the  poems  of  *The  Cumberland  Beggar,* 
•  Michael,'  and  *  The  Fonntain*  (the  last  anquestionaMj one  i 
of  the  finest  <tf  the  ballads),  are  also  striking  instances. 


Ptditre  €f  Chrittmai  Eve, 

[Addressed  to  the  Bev.  Dr  Wordsworth,  with  SomeUtofibt 
Hiver  Duddon,  ^ra.] 

The  minstrels  played  their  (Jhristmas  tone 
To-night  beneath  my  cottage  eares : 
While,  smitten  by  a  lofty  moon. 
The  encircling  laurels,  thick  with  leaves 
Gave  back  a  rich  and  daaaling  sheen. 
That  OTorpowered  their  natural  green. 

Through  hill  and  yalley  every  breese 

Had  sunk  to  rest  with  folded  wiiigB ; 

Keen  was  the  air,  but  could  not  freese, 

Nor  check  the  music  of  the  strings ; 

So  stout  and  hardy  were  the  band 

That  scraped  the  chords  with  strenaoos  hand. 

And  who  but  listened  f  till  was  paid 
Respect  to  every  inmate's  claim ; 
The  greeting  given,  the  music  played 
In  honour  of  each  household  name, 
Duly  pronounced  with  lusty  call. 
And '  merry  Christmas*  wished  to  all  I 

O  brother  1  I  revere  the  choice 
That  took  thee  from  thy  native  hiUs ; 
And  it  is  given  thee  to  rejoice : 
Though  public  care  full  often  tills 
^Heaven  only  witness  of  the  toil) 
A  barren  and  ungrateful  soil. 

Yet,  would  that  thou,  with  me  and  mine^ 

Hadst  heard  this  never-failing  rite ; 

And  seen  on  other  faces  shine 

A  true  revival  of  the  light ; 

Which  nature,  and  these  rustic  powers. 

In  simple  childhood  spread  through  ouxs  1 

For  pleasure  hath  not  ceased  to  wait 
On  tnese  expected  annual  rounds. 
Whether  the  rich  man's  sumptuous  gate 
Call  forth  the  unelaborate  sounds, 
Or  they  are  offered  at  the  door 
That  guards  the  lowliest  of  the  poor. 

How  touching,  when  at  midnight  sweep 
Snow-muffled  winds,  and  all  is  dark, 
To  hear — and  sink  again  to  sleep ! 
Or,  at  an  earlier  call,  to  mark. 
By  blazing  fire,  the  still  suspense 
Of  self-complacent  innocence ; 

The  mutual  nod — ^the  grave  disguise 
Of  hearts  with  gladness  brimming  o'er; 
And  some  unbidden  tears  that  rise 
For  names  once  heard,  and  heard  no  mora; 
Tears  brightened  by  the  serenade 
For  infant  in  the  cradle  laid! 

Ah!  not  for  emerald  fields  alone, 

With  ambient  streams  more  pure  and  blight 

Than  fabled  Cytherea's  zone 

Glittering  before  the  thunderer^s  sight, 

Is  to  my  heart  of  hearts  endea^ 

The  ground  where  we  were  bom  and  reared  I 

Hail,  ancient  manners !  sure  defence. 
Where  they  survive,  of  wholesome  laivt ; 
Remnants  of  love,  whose  modest  sense 
Thus  into  narrow  room  withdraws ; 
Hail,  usages  of  pristine  mould. 
And  ye  that  guard  them,  mountMUS  old  I 

Bear  with  me,  brother,  quench  the  thought 

That  sliffhts  this  passion  or  condemns ; 

If  thee  fond  fancy  ever  brought 

From  the  proud  margin  of  the  Thames 

And  Lambeth's  ven^able  towers 

To  humbler  streams  and  greener  bowen. 
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Tct,  th^  eui  make,  who  fktl  to  find 

Short  leisoTB  eren  in  busiest  dm ; 

Moments— to  cast » look  behind. 

And  profit  br  those  kindlT  njs 

Thftt  through  the  clouds  do  sometimes  iteftl. 

And  all  the  £M>off  past  rereftl. 

Henee,  while  the  imperial  eity's  din 
Beats  fieqnent  on  thy  satiate  ear, 
A  pleased  attention  I  may  win 
To  agitations  less  serere. 
That  neither  oTerwhelm  nor  do/, 
Bat  fill  the  hollow  Tale  with  joyl 

Jtmh, 

When  Roth  was  left  half  desolate, 
Her  father  took  another  mate  ; 
And  Rath,  not  seyen  years  old, 
A  dieted  child,  at  her  own  will 
Went  wandering  over  dale  and  hill 
In  thoaghtless  fieedom  bold. 

And  she  had  made  a  pipe  of  straw. 
And  mosic  from  that  pipe  could  draw 
Like  sounds  of  winds  and  floods ; 
Had  bnilt  a  bower  upon  the  neen. 
As  if  she  from  her  birth  had  been 
An  infimt  of  the  woods. 

Beneath  her  Other's  roof,  alone 

She  seemed  to  Hto  ;  her  thoughts  her  own ; 

Herself  her  own  delight ; 

Pleased  with  herself,  nor  sad,  nor  gay ; 

And,  passing  thus  the  liFO-long  day, 

She  grew  to  woman's  height. 

There  came  a  youth  from  Georgia's  shore — 

A  military  casque  he  wore. 

With  splendid  feathers  drest ; 

He  broodit  them  from  the  Cherokees  ; 

The  frathers  nodded  in  the  breese. 

And  made  a  gallant  crest. 

Fhmi  Indian  blood  vou  deem  him  sprung : 
But  no  !  he  spake  the  English  tongue. 
And  bore  a  soldier's  name  ; 
And,  when  America  was  free 
From  battle  and  from  jeopardy, . 
He  'cross  the  ocean  came. 

With  hues  of  genius  on  his  cheek. 

In  finest  tones  the  youth  could  speak  : 

While  he  was  yet  a  boy, 

The  moon,  the  gloiy  of  the  sun, 

And  streams  that  murmur  as  they  run. 

Had  been  his  dearest  joy. 

He  was  a  lovely  vonth  t  I  guess 

The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he  ; 

And,  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play, 

No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  toe  tropic 


Among  the  Indians  he  had  fooght. 
And  with  him  many  tales  he  brought 
Of  pleasure  and  of  fear  ; 
Sadi  tales  as  told  to  any  maid 
Bj  soch  a  youth,  in  the  green  shades 
Were  pcri£ms.to  hear. 

He  told  of  ffirlt--a  happy  rout  I 

Who  quit  tiieir  fold  with  dance  and  shout, 

Their  pleasant  Indian  town. 

To  gntner  strawberries  all  day  long ; 

Retaining  with  a  choral  song 

WtakW^i^t  is  goM  down. 


He  spake  of  plants  that  hooriy  change 
Their  blossoms,  through  a  boundless  range 
Of  intermingling  hues ; 
With  budding,  lading,  faded  flowers. 
They  stand  the  wonder  of  the  bowers 
From  mom  to  e?ening  dews. 

He  told  of  the  ma^olia,  spread 
High  as  a  cloud,  high  OTernead  I 
The  cypress  and  her  spire ; 
Of  flowers  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 
Corer  a  hundred  leagues,  and  seem 
To  set  the  hiUs  on  fire. 

The  youth  of  green  sayannahs  spake^ 
And  many  an  endless,  endless  lake^ 
With  all  its  fury  crowds 
Of  islands,  that  together  lie 
As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  erening  clouds. 

*  How  pleasant,'  then  he  said,  <'it  were 
A  fisher  or  a  hunter  there. 
In  sunshine  or  through  shade 
To  wander  with  an  eaaj  mind. 
And  build  a  household  fire,  and  find 
A  home  in  ereiy  glade  I 

What  days  and  what  bri^t  years !    Ah  me  I 

Our  life  were  life  indeed,  with  thee 

So  passed  in  quiet  bliss. 

And  aU  the  uniile,'  said  he, '  to  know 

That  we  were  in  a  world  of  wo, 

On  such  an  earth  as  this  I' 

And  then  he  sometimes  interwoTe 
Fond  thoughts  about  a  father's  lore  : 
'  For  there/  said  he, '  are  spun 
Around  the  heart  such  tender  ties. 
That  our  own  children  to  our  eyes 
Are  dearer  than  the  sun. 


Sweet  Ruth  I  and  could  you  go  with 
My  helpmate  in  the  woods  to  be^ 
Our  shed  at  night  to  rear  ; 
Or  run,  mj  own  adopted  Inride, 
A  sylTan  nontress  at  my  side, 
And  driye  the  flying  deer  1 

Belored  Ruth  T— No  more  he  said. 
The  wakeful  Ruth  at  midnight  shed 
A  solitary  tear : 

She  thought  again — and  did  agree 
With  him  to  sail  across  the  sea, 
And  driye  the  flying  deer. 


'  And  nop,  as  fitting  is  and  ririit, 
We  in  the  church  our  faith  will  plight, 
A  husband  and  a  wife.' 
Eren  so  they  did  ;  and  I  may  say 
That  to  sweet  Rutii  that  happy  day 
Was  more  than  human  life. 

Through  dream  and  yision  did  she  sink, 
Delii^ted  all  the  whUe  to  think 
That  on  those  lonesome  floods. 
And  green  savannahs,  she  should  share 
His  board  with  lawful  joy,  and  bear 
His  name  in  the  wild  woods. 

But,  as  Tou  have  before  been  told. 
This  stnpling,  sportive,  gay,  and  bold. 
And,  with  his  dancing  crest, 
So  beautiful,  through  savage  lands 
Had  roamed  about,  with  vagrant  bands 
Of  Indians  in  the  west  « 
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The  windy  the  tempeit  KMuing  high. 

The  tamolt  of  » tropic  skj. 

Might  well  be  dangeroai  food 

For  him,  »  youth  to  whom  wm  giten 

So  much  of  eftiih — so  much  of  heftTexi, 

And  such  impetuous  blood. 

WhAteTcr  in  those  climes  he  found 
Irregular  in  sight  or  sound 
Did  to  his  mind  impwt 
A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied 
To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 
The  workings  of  his  heart. 

Nor  less,  to  feed  Toluptuous  thought. 
The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrou^^t, 
Fair  trees  and  lorelj  flowers ; 
The  breezes  their  own  lan^or  lent ; 
The  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  sent 
Into  those  gorgeous  bowers. 

Yet,  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween 
That  sometimes  there  did  interrene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent : 
For  passions  linked  to  forms  so  fair 
And  stately,  needs  must  hare  their  share 
Of  noble  sentiment. 

But  ill  he  lired,  much  eril  saw, 
With  men  to  whom  no  better  law 
Nor  better  life  was  known ; 
Deliberately,  and  undeoeiTed, 
Those  wild  men's  rices  he  receired, 
And  gaye  them  back  his  own. 

His  genius  and  his  moral  frame 
Were  thus  impaired,  and  he  became 
The  slave  of  low  desires : 
A  man  who,  without  self-control. 
Would  seek  what  the  degraded  soul 
Unworthily  admires. 

And  yet  he  with  no  feigned  delight 
Had  wooed  the  maiden,  day  and  ni^t 
Had  loTcd  her,  nigHt  and  mom : 
What  could  he  less  than  love  a  nuud 
Whose  heart  with  so  much  nature  played  1 
So  kind  and  so  forlorn  I 

Sometimes,  most  earnestly,  he  said, 
*  O  Ruth !  I  hare  been  worse  than  dead ; 
False  thoughts,  thoughts  bold  and  Tain, 
EncompasMd  me  on  erery  side 
When  first,  in  confidence  and  pride, 
I  crossed  the  Atlantic  main. 

It  was  a  fjresh  and  glorious  world — 
A  banner  bright  that  shone  unfurled 
Before  me  suddenly : 
I  looked  upon  those  hills  and  pl^s. 
And  seemed  as  if  let  loose  from  chains, 
To  lire  at  liberty. 

But  wherefore  speak  of  this  1    For  now. 
Dear  Ruth  !  with  thee,  I  know  not  how, 
I  feel  my  spirit  bum ; 
Mt  soul  from  darkness  is  released. 
Like  the  whole  sky  when  to  the  east 
The  morning  doth  return.' 

Full  soon  that  purer  mind  was  gone ; 
No  hope,  no  wish  remained,  not  on»— 
They  stirred  him  now  no  more ; 
New  objects  did  new  pleasure  pitf 
And  once  again  he  wished  to  liTe 
Ai  lawleti  as  before. 


Meanwhile,  as  thus  with  him  it  fitfad, 
Th^  for  the  Toyage  were  prepared. 
And  went  to  the  sea-shore ; 
But,  when  they  thither  came,  the  youth 
Deserted  his  poor  bride,  and  Ruth 
Could  neyer  find  him  more. 

God  help  thee,  Ruth  ! — Such  pains  she  had 

That  she  in  a  half  year  was  mad, 

And  in  a  prison  housed ; 

And  there,  with  many  a  doleful  song 

Made  of  wild  words,  her  cup  of  wrong 

She  fearfully  caroused. 

Yet  sometimes  milder  hours  she  knew. 
Nor  wanted  sun,  nor  rain,  nor  dew. 
Nor  pastimes  of  the  Maj ; 
Thc^  all  were  with  her  m  her  cell ; 
And  a  clear  brook  with  cheerful  knell 
Did  o*er  the  pebbles  play. 

Wlien  Ruth  three  seasons  thus  had  lain. 
There  came  a  respite  to  her  pain ; 
She  from  her  prison  fled ; 
But  of  the  yacrant  none  took  thou^t ; 
And  where  it  liked  her  best,  she  sought 
Her  shelter  and  her  bread. 

Among  the  fields  she  breathed  again ; 
The  master-current  of  her  brain 
Ran  permanent  and  free  ; 
And,  coming  to  the  banks  of  Ton^ 
There  did  she  rest ;  and  dwell  alone 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  engines  of  her  pain,  the  tools 

That  shaped  her  sorrow,  rocks  and  pooli^ 

And  airs  that  gently  stir 

The  yemal  leaye»--8he  loyed  them  still ; 

Nor  eyer  taxed  them  with  the  ill 

"Wliich  had  been  done  to  her. 

A  bam  her  winter  bed  supplies ; 
But,  till  the  warmth  of  summer 
And  summer  days  is  rone 
(And  all  do  in  this  tiue  agree). 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 
And  other  home  hath  none. 

An  innocent  life,  yet  far  astray! 
And  Ruth  will,  long  before  her  day, 
Be  broken  down  and  old : 
Sore  aches  she  needs  must  hare !  but  leM 
C>f  mind  than  body's  wretchedness, 
From  damp,  and  rain,  and  cold. 

If  she  is  pressed  by  want  of  food. 
She  from  her  dwelling  in  the  wood 
Repairs  to  a  road-side ; 
And  there  she  begs  at  one  steep  place, 
"Wliere  up  and  down  with  easy  pace 
The  horsemen-trayellers  ride. 

That  oaten  pipe  of  hers  is  mnte, 
Or  thrown  away ;  but  with  a  flute 
Her  loneliness  she  cheers : 
This  flute,  made  of  a  hemlock  stalk. 
At  evening  in  his  homeward  walk 
The  Quantock  woodman  hears. 

I,  too,  have  passed  her  on  the  hill* 
Setting  her  little  water-mills 
By  spouts  and  fountains  wild— - 
Such  small  madiineiy  as  she  turned 
Ere  she  had  wept,  ere  she  had  moumidf 
A  young  and  ha{^y  child  1 
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Farewelll  and  when  thj  dayt  «ra  told. 

Ill-fated  Ruth,  in  hallowBd  mould 

Th  J  coipM  ahaU  buried  be ; 

For  tbee  a  Aineial  bell  ihall  ring. 

And  all  the  congregation  ling 

A  Christian  peaun  for  thee. 


To  a  Hi^Oimd  Girl 
[At  IntetBM(yde,  upon  Loch  Lomond.] 

Sweet  Highland  girl  I  a  yeiy  shower 

Of  beauty  is  thj  earUily  dower ! 

Twice  leren  consenting  years  hare  shed 

Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head : 

And  those  gray  roclcs ;  that  household  lawn  ; 

Those  trees,  a  Teil  just  half  withdrawn ; 

This  fall  of  water,  that  doth  make 

A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake ; 

This  little  bay,  a  quiet  road 

That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode— 

In  truth,  unfolding  thus,  ye  seem 

Like  something  fauiioned  in  a  dream ; 

Such  forms  as  from  their  coTert  peep 

When  earthly  cares  are  liud  asleep ! 

Yet,  dream  or  rision  as  thou  art, 

I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart : 

God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years  I 

I  neither  know  thee  nor  thy  peers ; 

And  yet  my  eyes  are  filled  with  t«u«. 

With  earnest  fseling  I  shall  pray 
For  thee  when  I  am  far  away : 
For  ncTcr  saw  I  mien  or  face, 
In  which  more  plainly  I  could  trace 
Benignity  and  home-ored  sense 
Ripening  in  perfect  innocence. 
Here  scattered,  like  a  random  seed. 
Remote  firom  men,  thou  dost  not  need 
The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress 
And  maidenly  shamefkoedness : 
Thou  wear'st  upon  thy  forehead  clear 
The  freedom  of  a  moimtaineer : 
A  lace  with  ffladness  oyerspread  I 
Soft  smiles,  by  human  kindness  bredt 
And  seemliness  complete,  that  sways 
Thj  courtesies,  about  thee  plays ; 
With  no  restraint,  but  such  as  springs 
From  quick  and  eager  Tisitinss 
Of  thoughte  that  lie  beyond  uit  reach 
Of  thy  tew  words  of  English  speech : 
A  bondage  sweetly  brooKed,  a  strife 
That  giTes  thy  gckures  grace  and  life! 
So  haye  I,  not  unmored  in  mind. 
Seen  birds  of  tempest-loring  kind. 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind. 

What  hand  but  would  a  garland  cull 
For  thee  who  art  so  beautiful  t 

0  happy  pleasure  I  here  to  dwell 
Beside  tMe  in  some  heathy  dell ; 
Adopt  your  homely  ways,  and  dress 
A  shepherd,  thou  a  shepherdess  I 
But  I  could  frame  a  wish  for  thee 
More  like  a  graye  reality : 

Thou  art  te  me  but  as  a  waye 
Of  the  wild  sea ;  and  I  would  haye 
Some  claim  upon  thee,  if  I  could. 
Though  but  of  common  neighbourhood. 
What  joy  te  hear  thee,  and  te  see  I 
Thy  eldor  brother  I  would  be— 
Thy  fsther-anything  te  thee  ! 

Now  thanks  te  Heayen !  that  of  ito  grace 
Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place. 
Joy  haye  I  had  ;  and  going  hence, 

1  bear  away  my  recompense. 

In  spoto  like  these  it  is  we  prise 
Oar  mmoorj^ftel  that  she  hath  cjm  t 


Then,  why  should  I  be  loath  to  stir  t 
I  feel  this  place  was  made  for  her ; 
To  giye  new  pleasure  like  the  past, 
Continued  long  as  life  shall  last. 
Nor  am  I  loath,  though  pleased  at  heart. 
Sweet  Highland  girl  1  from  thee  to  part ; 
For  I,  methinks,  till  I  srow  old, 
As  fair  before  me  shall  behold^ 
As  I  do  now,  the  cabin  small, 
The  lake,  the  bay,  the  waterfall ; 
And  thee,  the  spirit  of  them  all  1 

'  With  sacrifice  before  the  rising  mon^ 
Vows  haye  I  made  by  fruitless  hope  inspired ; 
And  from  the  infernal  gods,  'mid  shades  forlorn 
Of  night,  my  slaughter^  lord  have  I  required : 
Celestial  pity  I  again  implore ; 
Restore  him  to  my  sight — great  Joye,  restore !' 

So  speaking,  and  by  ferrent  loye  endowed 

With  faith,  the  suppliant  heayenward  lifts  her  hands ; 

While,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  cloud, 

Her  countenance  brightens  and  her  eye  expands ; 

Her  bosom  heayes  and  spreads,  her  stature  grows ; 

And  she  expecte  the  issue  in  repose. 

0  terror!  what  hath  she  percnyedf — 0  joy  I 
What  doth  she  look  onf---whom  doth  she  behold! 
Her  hero  slain  upon  the  beach  of  Troy  t 

His  yital  presence!  his  corporeal  mould! 
It  is — if  sense  deceiye  her  not — 'tis  he ! 
And  a  god  leads  him,  winged  Mercury ! 

Mild  Hermes  spake,  and  touched  her  with  his  wand 
That  calms  all  fear,  *Such  grace  hath  crowned  thy 

prayer, 
Jjaodamia !  that  at  Jore's  command 
Thy  husband  walks  the  paths  of  upper  air ; 
He  comes  to  tarxy  with  tnee  three  noun'  space ; 
Accept  the  gift,  behold  him  fiMe  to  face  1' 

Forth  sprang  the  impassioned  queen  her  lord  to  clasp ; 

Again  that  consummation  she  essayed ; 

But  unsubstantial  Form  eludes  her  grasp 

As  often  as  that  eager  grasp  was  made. 

The  phantom  parts — ^but  parts  to  re-unite» 

And  re-assume  his  place  before  her  sight. 

'  ProtesiUus,  lo  I  thy  ffuide  is  gone  I 
Confirm,  I  pray,  the  yision  wi&  thy  yoice. 
This  is  our  palaoe — ^yonder  is  thy  throne ; 
Speak,  and  the  floor  thou  tread'st  on  will  rejoios* 
Not  to  appal  me  haye  the  gods  bestowed 
This  precious  boon ;  and  blest  a  sad  abode.* 

*  Great  Joye,  Laodamia !  doth  not  leaye 
His  gifts  imperfect.    Spectre  though  I  be, 

1  am  not  sent  to  scare  thee  or  deceiye ; 
But  in  reward  of  thy  fidelity. 

And  something  also  did  my  worth  obtain ; 
For  fearless  Tirtue  bringeth  boundless  gain. 

Thou  knowest,  the  Delphic  oracle  foretold 

That  the  first  Greek  who  touched  the  Trojan  strand 

Should  die :  but  me  the  threat  could  not  withhold : 

A  generous  cause  a  yictim  did  demand ; 

And  forth  I  leapt  upon  the  sandy  plain ; 

A  self-deyoted  chief— by  Hector  slain.' 

'  Supreme  of  heroes ;  brayest,  noblest,  best  I 
Thy  matchless  courage  I  bewail  no  more. 
Which  then,  when  tens  of  thousands  were  deprest 
By  doubt,  nropelled  thee  to  the  fatal  shore ; 
Thou  foundVit — and  I  foigiye  thee— here  thoo 
A  nobler  counsellor  than  my  poor  heart. 
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But  thou,  though  capable  of  itemett  deed, 
Wert  kind  aa  resolute,  and  good  as  brave ; 
And  he,  whose  power  restores  thee,  hath  decreed 
That  thou  shouldst  cheat  the  malice  of  the  grave. 
Redundant  are  thy  locks,  thy  lips  as  fair 
As  when  their  breath  enriched  Thessalian  air. 

No  spectre  greets  ,ine — ^no  Tain  shadow  this ; 
Come,  blooming  hero,  place  thee  by  my  side! 
Giye,  on  this  well  known  couch,  one  nuptial  kiss 
To  me,  this  day,  a  second  time  thy  bride !' 
Joye  frowned  in  heayen ;  the  conscious  Faroe  threw 
Upon  those  roseate  lips  a  Stygian  hue. 

'  This  yisage  tells  thee  that  my  doom  is  past ; 

Nor  should  the  change  be  mourned,  eyen  if  the  joys 

Of  sense  were  able  to  return  as  fast 

And  surely  as  they  yanish.    Earth  destroys 

Those  raptures  duly — Erebus  disdains ; 

Calm  pleasu]^  there  abide — ^majestic  pains. 

Be  tau£ht,  0  faithful  consort,  to  control 
Rebellious  passion ;  for  the  gods  approve 
The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult,  of  the  soul ; 
A  fervent,  not  ungovernable  love. 
Thv  transports  moderate ;  and  meekly  mourn 
When  I  depart,  for  brief  is  my  sojourn.' 

*  Ah,  wherefore !    Did  not'Hercules  by  force 
Wrest  from  the  guardian  monster  of  the  tomb 
Alcestis,  a  reanimated  corse. 
Given  back  to  dwell  on  earth  in  vernal  bloom  t 
Medea's  spells  dispersed  the  weight  of  years. 
And  iEson  stood  a  youth  'mid  youthful  peers. 

The  ffods  to  us  are  merciful ;  and  they 

Yet  rarther  may  relent ;  for  mightier  far 

Than  strength  of  nerve  and  sinew,  or  the  sway 

Of  magic  potent  over  sun  and  star. 

Is  love,  though  oft  to  agony  distrest, 

And  though  Us  favourite  seat  be  feeble  woman's  breast. 

But  if  thou  goest,  I  follow.'    '  Peace  1'  he  said ; 

She  looked  upon  him,  and  was  calmed  and  cheered ; 

The  j^iastly  colour  from  his  lips  had  fled. 

In  his  deportment,  shape,  and  mien  appeared 

Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace. 

Brought  from  a  pensive  though  a  happy  place. 

He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  snirits  feel 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure ; 
No  fean  to  beat  away,  no  strife  to  heal. 
The  past  unsi^hed  for,  and  the  future  sure;  ' 
Spake  of  heroic  arts  in  graver  mood 
Revived,  with  finer  harmony  pursued. 

Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous — imaged  there 
In  happier  beauty ;  more  pellucid  breams. 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 
And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams ; 
Climes  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the  brightest  day 
Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 

Yet  there  the  soul  shall  enter  which  hath  earned 

That  privilege  by  virtue.    '  111,'  said  he, 

'  The  end  of  man's  existence  I  discerned, 

Who  from  ignoble  games  and  revelry 

Could  draw,  when  we  had  parted,  vain  delight. 

While  tears  were  thy  best  pastime,  day  and  night : 

And  while  my  youthful  peers  before  mv  eyes 
(Each  hero  following  his  peculiar  bent; 
Prepared  themselves  for  glorious  enterprise 
By  martial  qwrts ;  or,  seated  in  the  tent, 
Chieftains  and  kings  in  council  were  detained— 
What  time  the  fleet  at  Aulis  lay  enchained. 

The  wished-for  wind  was  given :  I  then  revolved 
The  oracle  upon  the  silent  sea; 
And,,if  no  worthier  led  the  wa^,  resolved 
That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  mme  should  be 
The  foremost  prow  in  pressing  to  the  strand-^ 
Mine  the  first  blood  that  tinged  the  I^jan  sand. 


Yet  bitter,  ofttimes  bitter  was  the  pan^. 

When  of  thy  loss  I  thought,  beloved  wife ! 

On  thee  too  fondly  did  my  memory  hang. 

And  on  the  joys  we  shaied  in  mortal  life ; 

The  paths  which  we  had  trod— ^hesefountiuiifly  flowers ; 

My  new-planned  cities,  and  unfinished  towen. 

But  should  suspense  permit  the  foe  to  cry, 
**  Behold  they  tremble !  haughty  their  anaj ; 
Yet  of  their  number  no  one  daies  to  die  I" 
In  soul  I  swept  the  indignity  away : 
Old  frailties  then  recurred ;  but  loffy  thou^i, 
In  act  embodied,  my  deliverance  wrought. 

And  thou,  thoueh  strong  in  love,  art  all  too  weak 

In  reason,  in  seLT-govemment  too  slow; 

I  counsel  thee  by  fortitude  to  seek 

Our  blest  reunion  in  the  shades  below. 

The  invisible  world  with  thee  hath  sympathised  ; 

Be  thy  affections  raised  and  solemnised. 

Learn,  by  a  mortal  yearning,  to  ascend — 
Seeking  a  higher  object.    Ix^ve  was  given, 
Encoursged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that  end  ; 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven. 
That  self  might  be  annulled :  her  bondage  prove 
The  fettezs  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love.' 

Aloud  she  shrieked ;  for  Hermes  reappears! 

Round  the  dear  shade  she  would  have  clung ;  'tis  vain ; 

The  hours  are  past — ^too  brief  had  they  been  yean ; 

And  him  no  mortal  effort  can  detain : 

Swifb  toward  the  realms  that  know  not  earthly  day, 

He  through  the  portal  takes  his  silent  way. 

And  on  the  palace-floor  a  lifeless  corse  ahe  lay. 

By  no  weak  pity  might  the  gods  be  moved : 
She  who  thus  perished,  not  without  the  crime 
Of  lovers  that  in  reason's  spite  have  loved. 
Was  doomed  to  wear  out  her  appointed  time 
Apart  from  happy  ghosts,  that  gather  flowen 
Oi  blissf^il  quiet  'mid  unfading  bowers. 

— Yet  tears  to  human  suffering  are  due ; 
And  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  o'erthrown 
Are  mourned  by  man,  and  not  by  man  aloaei, 
As  fondly  he  believes.    Upon  the  side 
Of  Hellespont  (such  faith  was  entertained) 
A  knot  of  spiiy  trees  for  ages  grew 
From  out  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  she  died ; 
And  ever,  when  such  stature  they  had  gained. 
That  Ilium's  walls  were  subject  to  their  view. 
The  tree's  tall  summits  withered  at  the  sight— 
A  constant  interchange  of  growth  and  blij^tl 

One  of  the  most  enthnsiaatic  admlren  of  Words- 
worth was  Cderidge,  so  long  his  firiend  and  aaaociate, 
and  who  looked  up  to  him  with  a  sort  of  fiUal  vene- 
ration and  respect  He  has  drawn  hia  poetical 
character  at  length  in  the  Biographia  Liieraria,  and 
if  we  consider  it  aa  appljring  to  the  higher  charac- 
teristics of  Wordsworth,  without  reference  to  the 
absurdity  or  puerility  of  some  of  hia  early  fables,  in- 
cidents, and  language,  it  will  be  found  equally  iuat 
and  fielicitoua.  First,  *  An  auatere  parity  of  lan- 
guage, both  grammatically  and  logically ;  in  abort,  a 
perfect  appropriatotiesa  of  the  worda  to  the  meaning. 
Secondly ,  A  correapondent  weight  and  aaaity  of  t^ 
thoughtaand  aentimenta  won,  notfinom  booka,but 
firom  the  poet'a  own  meditatuma.  They  are  frtAt 
and  have  the  dew  upon  them.  Even  throughout 
hia  amaller  poema,  there  ia  not  one  which  ia  not  ren- 
dered valuable  by  aome  juat  and  (original  refledioo. 
TIArdhf,  The  ainewy  strength  and  originality  of 
aingle  linea  and  paragrapha;  the  fipeqnent  curMso 
feUcitoB  of  hia, diction.  JFomihfyt  The  perfed  truth 
of  nature  in  liia  imagea  and  deacriptiona,  aa  taken 
inmiediately  from  nature,  and  proving  a  long  and 
genial  intimacy  with  the  very  apirit  which  gives 
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m  to  ill  the  irorki  of  DBtnre. 

I,  A  meditatiTe  pcthoa,  b  onion  of  deep  and 
thought  with  seostbiliCy  :  a  Bjmpkthj  with 
II  man ;  the  sfmpathy,  inileed,  of  &  cootem- 
isther  thui  a  fellow- luffeier  and  co-mate 
Ftar,  haad  partictpt),  but  of  a  coatemplation  Irom 
liew  no  difference  of  rank  conceaU  the  Mune- 
f  the  nature ;  no  injuriei  of  wind  or  weather, 
1,  or  even  of  igoorance,  wholly  diiguiae  the 
1  face  divine.  Lati.  and  pre-emineotly,  1 
age  for  this  poet  the  git  of  ima^uation  in  the 
It  and  itricteat  scQse  of  the  word.  In  the  play 
■cy,  Woidsworth.  to  my  ftelin^ca,  ii  alwayi 
ni,  and  tometimei  recondite-  Th«  Uliaua  la 
anally  too  strange,  or  demand!  too  peculiar  a 
of  Tiew.  or  is  auch  aa  appean  the  crcatnre  of 
Icrmincd  research,  rather  than  aponUneoiu 
itatioD.  Indeed,  hit  funcy  KldDU  digplaya 
la  mere  and  unmoditled  fancy.  But  in  imi^- 
;  power  he  etands  nearest  of  alt  modem  writera 
(kapearc  and  Milton,  and  yet  in  a  mind  per- 
noborrowed,  and  hi«  own.  To  employ  hia  own 
,  which  are  at  once  on  inatanee  and  an  illua- 
n,  he  doca  indeed,  to  all  thoughts  and  to  ali 

Add  tlie  gleam, 
le  light  that  nerer  waa  on  sea  or  [and, 
le  conseciation  and  the  poet's  dmm.' 


■FEL  Taylob  CoLEHtDGt,  B  remarkable  man 

id)  imaginatlTC  poet,  enjoyed  a  higli  reputatioa 
g  the  latter  yeara  of  hia  Ule  for  his  colloquial 
sacc  and  mctaphyiical  and  critical  powera,  of 
lonlyafew fragmentary specimensrcDiBin.  Hia 
r  also  indicated  more  tlimi  it  adueied.  Viaiona 


■oe^  tendemea*,  and  majeety,  seem  ever  to  have 
led  him.  Some  of  these  he  embodied  in  exquisite 
ibnt  he  wanted  concentration  andateadineasof 
He  to  btbU  himself  snfDcientlj  of  his  inteUectual 
■i  A  huipierdeatinr  was  also  perhaps  wanting; 
1Kb  of  Cdnidge'a  life  wis  spent  in  poTertj  and 
■dence,  amidst  diaappoiatoirat  and  ill-health, 
D  Hie  iireRulaiitr  cMued  by  an  nofortimate  and 


daily  drudgery  for  the  periodical  preis,  aod  in 
nightly  dreams  diatempered  and  fererish,  he  wasted, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  '  the  prime  and  manbood 
of  hia  intellect'  The  poet  waa  a  natire  of  Deron- 
ihire,  being  bom  on  the  SOth  of  October  I7T9  at 
Ottery  St  Maiy,  of  which  pariah  hia  father  was 
-'■-,  HecEceiTed  the  principal  part  of  hisedwca- 
it  Christ's  hoapital,  where  he  had  Charles  I'imb 
for  a  schoolfellow.  He  describes  himself  as  being, 
' —  eight  to  fourteen,  'a  playleas  day-dreamer, 
to  iibnmm ;'  and  in  this  inatanee  '  the  child  waa 
father  of  the  man.'  for  auch  waa  Coleridge  to  the 
of  hia  life.  A  atranger  whom  he  had  acci- 
dentally met  one  day  on  the  atreeta  of  Ixindon,  and 
who  was  atmck  with  his  cooTenation,  made  him  f^ 
circulating  library,  and  he  read  through  the 
catalogue,  folios  and  alL  At  fourteen,  he  had,  like 
Gibbon,  a  stock  of  erudition  that  might  havepuided 

doctor,  andftdegreeof  ignorancerf whichaschool- 
Qj  yravli  have  been  aahiuned.  He  had  no  ambi- 
tion 1  hia  father  waa  dead,  and  he  actually  thought 
of  apptcnticiog  himself  to  a  ahoemaker  who  llTcd 
near  the  schooL  The  head  master,  Bowyer,  inter- 
fered, and  prevented  this  additional  honour  to  Uie 
craft  of  8C  Criapin,  already  made  iUuatrious  bf 
GifTord  and  BloomSeld.  Coleridge  became  depo^- 
Grccian,  or  head  acholar,  and  obtained  an  eihibition 
preaentation  from  Chriit'a  hotpital  to  Jecua* 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  tcmaincd  trma  IT91to 
'  793.    He  quitted  college  abruptly,  without  taking 

degree,  haring  beixjmo  obnoiiooa  to  his  supeiiors 
trtiai  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  french 
lierolution. 
When  France  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs  upreand. 

And  with  that  oath  which  amote  air,  earth,  and  >eB| 

Stamped  her  itioDg  foot,  aod  said  she  would  be  free, 
Bear  iritDesa  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  foaled  1 
With  what  a  joy  my  lofty  gratulation 

Uaawed  I  aang,  amid  a  glarigh  band  : 
And  when  to  whelm  the  diaenchanted  nation, 

Like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wiiaid'a  wand. 
The  monarchs  marched  in  evil  day. 
And  Britain  joined  the  din  array ; 

Though  dear  her  aborea  and  circling  ocean, 
Thoucb  many  friendahipa,  many  youthful  loree 


Yet  still  my  Toioe,  unaltered,  lang  defeat 
To  all  that  braied  the  tyrant-quelling  laoM, 

And  abame  too  long  delayed  and  Tain  retreat  1 

For  ne'er,  O  Liberty  I  with  partial  um 

1  dimmed  thy  light,  or  damped  thy  holy  flame  ; 
But  blessed  the  psianB  of  deliTcred  Fiance, 

.^d  hung  my  head,  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 

FnBue,anOii. 

In  London,  Coleridge  soon  felt  himself  Ibrlom  and 
destitute,  and  he  cnUated  aa  a  soldier  in  the  19th, 
Elliot's  Light  Dragoons.  '  On  hia  arriTal  at  the 
quarters  of  the  regiment,'  says  his  Mend  and 
biographer  Mr  Gillman,  '  the  general  of  the  district 
inspected  the  recruits,  and  looking  hard  at  Cide- 
ridge,  with  a  military  )dr,  inquired,  "  Whatfs  yonr 
name,  sir?"  " Comberbach."  (The  name  be  had 
assumed.)  "  What  do  yon  come  here  for,  sir?"  as  if 
doubting  whether  he  had  any  bosineaa  there.  "  Sir," 
aaid  Ccderidge,  "  fbr  what  most  other  persons  come 
— to  be  made  a  soldier."  "  l>o  you  think,"  said  the 
general,  "  yon  can  run  a  Frenchman  through  the 
body ?"  "  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Coleridge^  "as  I 
nerer  tried;  but  ni  lets  Frenchman  run  me  through 
the  body  before  111  mn  away."  "  That  wiU  do," 
said  the  general,  and  Coleridge  was  turned  into  the 
ranks.'  The  poet  made  a  poor  dragoon,  and  nerer 
adTanced  beyuid  the  awkward  squad.    He  wrote, 
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time  in  the  higher  momenti  of  amrenatiao,  when 
oocaaon,  and  mood,  and  perion,  begot  an  exalted 
criaia.  More  than  once  haa  Mr  Coleridge  aaid  that, 
with  pen  in  hand,  he  felt  a  thonaand  checka  and 
difflcmttea  in  the  expression  of  hia  meaning;  bnt 
that — onthorship  aside— he  nerer  foond  the  amaUest 
hitch  or  impediment  in  the  fullest  ntteraooe  of  hia 
most  subtle  fancies  hy  word  of  mouth.  His  ab- 
strusest  thoughts  became  rhythmical  and  dear  when 
chanted  to  their  own  music.'*  Mr  Coleridge  died 
at  Highi^  on  the  25th  of  July  1834.  In  the  pre- 
ceding winter  he  had  written  the  following  epitaph, 
striking  from  its  simplicity  and  humility,  for  him* 
self:— 

Stop,  Christian  passer-by !  Stop,  child  of  Ood  1 
And  read  with  oentle  breast    Beneath  this  sod 
A  poet  lies,  or  wat  which  onoe  seemed  he — 
Oh  I  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C.  I 
That  he,  who  many  a  year,  with  toil  of  breath, 
Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death  t 
Mercy  for  praise— to  be  foigiren  for  fame. 
He  aued  and  hoped  through  Christ — do  thou  the  same. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  Coleridge,  sereral  com- 
pilations were  made  of  his  table-talk,  correspondence, 
and  literary  remains.  His  fome  had  been  gradually 
extending,  and  public  curiosity  was  excited  wita 
respect  to  the  genius  and  opinions  of  a  man  who 
combined  such  yarious  and  dissimilar  powers,  and 
who  was  supposed  capable  of  any  task,  howeyer 
gigantic.  Some  of  these  Titanic  fragments  are  yalu- 
able — ^particnlarly  his  Shakspearian  criticism.  They 
attest  his  profound  thought  and  curious  erudition, 
and  display  his  fine  critical  taste  and  discernment 
In  pendrating  into  and  embracing  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  a  fayonrite  author — unfolding  the  nice  shades 
and  distinctions  of  thought  character,  feeling,  or 
melody— darting  on  it  the  light  of  his  own  creatiye 
mind  and  suggestiye&ncy — and  perhaps  linking  the 
whole  to  some  glorious  original  conception  or  image, 
Coleridge  stands  unriyalled.  He  does  not  appear  as 
a  critic,  but  as  an  eloquent  and  gifted  expounder  of 
kindred  excellence  and  genius.  He  seems  like  one 
who  has  the  key  to  eyery  hidden  chamber  of  pro- 
found and  subtle  tiiought  and  eyery  ethereal  concep- 
tion. We  cannot  think,  howeyer,  that  he  could  eyer 
haye  built  up  a  regular  system  of  ethics  or  criticism. 
He  wanted  the  art  to  combine  and  arrange  his  mate- 
rials. He  was  too  languid  and  irresolute.  He  had 
neyer  attained  the  art  of  writing  with  clearness  and 
precision ;  for  he  is  often  unintelligible,  turgid,  and 
yerbose,  as  if  he  struggled  in  yain  after  perspicacity 
and  method.  His  intellect  could  not  subordinate  the 
*  shaping  spirit'  of  his  imagination. 

The  poetical  works  of  Coleridge  haye  been  col- 
lected and  pnbUahed  in  three  ydumes.  They  are 
yarious  in  style  and  manner,  embracing  ode,  tragedy, 
and  epigram,  loye  poems,  and  strains  of  patriotism 
and  superstition — a  wild  witchery  of  imagination, 
and,  at  other  times,  seyere  and  stately  thought  and 
inteUectnal  retrospection.  His  language  is  often 
rich  and  musical,  highly  flguratiye  and  ornate.  Many 
of  his  minor  poems  are  characterised  by  tenderness 
and  beauty,  but  others  are  diiflgured  by  passages  of 
turgid  sentimentaliam  and  puerile  a&ctation.  The 
most  original  and  striking  of  his  productions  is  his 
well-lmown  tale  of  TTie  Ancient  Mariner.  Accord- 
ing to  De  Quincy ,  the  germ  of  this  story  is  contained 

*  Qoarteriy  Rerkw,  toL  UL  p^  &  Wtth  one  so  ImpaUye  m 
ColatM9B,  and  Uabto  to  lltiof  de|«enion  end  tofll-bHatli,  tbata 
Kppeuwacm  mul  hare  been  reiy  uneqnaL  We  have  known 
three  men  of  genina,  ell  poets,  who  firBquenOy  Uetened  to  him, 
and  jBt  deeoribed  him  m  genoBlljr  obwora,  pedeoUo,  and 
todiouk  In  his  hi^iplett  moods  he  must,  howvner,  tiare  been 
great  and  OTerwhelming .  Hia  voloe  and  ooontenaiioe  were 
hannoniouB  and  beautif uL 


in  a  passage  of  Shelyocke,  one  of  the  claiwical  cir- 
cnmnayigi^ors  of  the  earth,  who  states  that  his 
second  captain,  being  a  melancholy  man,  was  pos- 
sessed l>y  a  ftincy  tiiat  some  long  season  of  fool 
weather  was  owing  to  an  alba^oes  whidi  had 
steadily  pursued  tlM  ihip,  upon  which  he  shot  the 
bird,  bint  without  mending  their  condition.  Cole- 
ridge makes  the  ancient  mariner  relate  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  act  of  inhumanity  to  one  of 
three  wedding  guests  whom  he  meets  and  detains  on 
his  way  to  Um  marriage  feast  '  He  holds  him  with 
his  glittering  eye,'  and  inyests  his  narration  with  a 
deep  preternatural  character  and  interest,  and  with 
touches  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  energetic  de- 
scription. The  yersification  is  irregular,  in  tiie  style 
of  the  old  ballads,  and  most  of  the  action  of  &e  jneoe 
is  uimatnral ;  yet  the  poem  is  fhll  of  yiyid  and  oiigiiial 
imagination.  '  There  is  nothing  else  like  it'  wyi 
one  of  his  critics ;  'it  is  a  poem  by  itself;  between 
it  and  other  compositions,  in  pari  maieria,  there  is  a 
chann  which  you  cannot  oyerpaaa.  The  seosltiTe 
reader  feds  himself  insulated,  and  a  sea  of  wonder 
and  mystery  flows  round  him  as  round  the  qell- 
stricken  ship  itsel£'  Coleridge  ftirther  illoatrates  his 
theory  of  the  connection  between  the  material  and  the 
spiritual  world  in  his  unfinished  poem  of '  Christabel,' 
a  romantic  supernatural  tale,  filled  witii  wild  imagery 
and  the  most  remarkable  modulation  of  yerse.  The 
yersification  is  founded  on  what  the  poet  caUs  a  new 
principle  (though  it  was  eyidentiy  practised  by 
Chaucer  and  Shakspeare),  namely,  that  of  counting 
in  each  line  the  number  of  accentuated  words,  not 
the  number  of  syUables.  '  Though  the  latter,'  he 
says,  '  may  yaiy  from  seyen  to  twelye,  yet  in  each 
line  the  accents  will  be  found  to  be  only  four.'  This 
irregular  harmonjr  ddighted  both  Scott  and  Byroo, 
by  whom  it  was  imitated.  We  add  a  brief  speci- 
men:— 

The  night  is  chill ;  the  fSorest  bare;  . 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  f 

There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 

To  mo?e  away  the  ringtet  curl 

From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek ; 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 

The  one  red  leaf^  the  Iwt  of  its  dan, 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 

Hannng  so  light,  and  hanging  ao  high,  i 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  loou  up  at  the  aky.       ! 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabd ! 
Jesu  Maria  shield  her  well ! 
She  foldeth  her  arms  beneath  her  doak, 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 

What  sees  she  then! 
There  she  sees  a  damsd  brighti 
Dressed  in  a  silken  rebe  of  white, 
That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  dione : 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan. 
Her  stately  neck  and  anns  were  bare ; 
Her  blue-yeined  feet  unsandalled  were ; 
And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hdr. 
I  guess  'twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lad^  so  richly  dad  as  she 
Beautiful  exoeedingly  I 

A  finer  passage  is  that  describing  broken  friend* 
ships: — 

Alas !  they  had  been  fnends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  tiuth ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above ; 

And  life  is  thonpr ;  and  Vouth  is  yain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine^ 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
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Eftch  spake  wordi  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother : 

Thej  parted — ^ne'er  to  meet  again  I 
Bat  nerer  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining ; 

Tkej  stood  alooi^  the  scars  remaining, 

like  cliffi  which  had  been  rent  asunder : 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

Bat  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

This  mefcrical  harmony  of  Coleridge  exercises  a  sort 
of  fiisrinatiion  eren  when  it  is  found  united  to  inco- 
herent images  and  absurd  conceptions.  Thus,  in 
KkMi  Kkom^  a  fragment  written  from  reccdlections 
of  a  dream,  we  hare  the  following  melodious  rbap- 
iody: — 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  wares ; 

Where  was  heud  the  mingled  measure 

From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 

It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  derioe, 

A  soxmy  pleasuie-dome  with  caves  of  ice  t 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 

In  a  vision  once  I  saw : 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played, 

Sinnng  of  Mount  Abora. 

Comd  I  revive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  song, 

To  sach  deep  delight  'twould  win  me, 

Th*t  with  music  loud  and  long, 

I  would  build  that  dome  in  air. 

That  sunnv  dome,  those  caves  of  ice ! 

And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there, 

And  all  should  cry.  Beware  1  Beware  I 

His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair ! 

Weave  a  drcle  round  him  thrice. 

And  dose  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 

For  he  on  honeynlew  hath  fed. 

And  drunk  the  milk  of  paradise. 

The  odes  of  Coleridge  are  highly  passionate  and 
elevated  in  oonception.  That  on  iVanoe  was  con- 
udered  1^  Shelley  to  be  the  finest  English  ode  of 
modem  times.  Tlie  hymn  on  Chamouni  is  equally 
lofty  and  brilliant  His  *  Genevieve'  is  a  pure  and 
exquisite  love-poem,  without  that  gorgeous  difHise- 
neH  which  characterises  the  odes,  yet  more  chastely 
and  carefbUy  finished,  and  aboondmg  in  the  delicate 
and  subtle  traits  of  his  imagination.  Coleridge  was 
deficient  in  the  rapid  energy  and  strong  passion 
necessary  for  the  drama.  The  poetieal  beauty  of 
,  certain  passages  would  not,  on  the  stige,  atone  for 
the  paucity  of  action  and  want  of  interest  in  his  two 
plays,  ti^gh,  as  works  of  genius,  th^  vastly  excel 
those  of  a  more  recent  date  which  prove  highly  sue- 
cettfiil  in  representation. 

The  Bme  of  ^  Anciaa  McBrvMT, 

PABT  I. 

It  is  an  andent  mariner, 
!        And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three; 

*  By  thv  long  gray  beard  and  glittering  eye, 
Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me ! 

The  bridegroom's  doors  are  opened  wide, 
And  I  am  next  of  kin ; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set; 
Mayrt  hear  tiie  meny  din.' 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand; 

*  There  was  a  ship,'  quoth  he. 

*  Hold  oflT;  unhand  me,  nay-beard  loon;' 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 


He  holds  him  with  his  flittering 
The  wedding-ffuest  stocSl  still. 
And  listens  like  a  three-veais'  child ; 
The  mariner  hath  his  wlLl 

The  weddinff-guest  sat  on  a  stone, 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  andent  man, 
The  bright-eyed  mariner. 

The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbour  deared. 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Bdow  the  kirk,  below  the  hill. 

Below  the  lighthouse  top. 

I^e  sun  came  up  upon  the  left, 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he  ; 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  rigjhfe 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

Hiriier  and  higher  every  day, 
Till  over  the  xnast  at  noon- 


The  bedding-guest  here  beat  his  breast» 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall. 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she  ; 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  wedding-guest  he  beat  his  breast, 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear  ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  brightHsyed  mariner. 

And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and  ho 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong ; 
He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings, 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dripping  prow. 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe. 
And  forward  bends  his  head. 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast. 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow. 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  ; 
And  ice  mast-high  came  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald. 

And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  difli 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen ; 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken^* 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around ; 

It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howled. 

Like  noises  in  a  swound ! 

At  length  did  cross  an  albatross. 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 
We  hailed  it  in  God's  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat. 
And  round  and  round  it  flew ; 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  l^rough! 

And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind. 
The  albatross  did  follow. 
And  eveiT  day  for  food  or  play. 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo  I 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud, 

It  perched  for  vespers  nine ; 

Whiles  all  the  nif  ht,  throush  fog-smoke  vHiite^ 

Glimmered  the  white  moonanine. 
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'  Ood  MTe  tliee,  uicient  mariner, 
From  the  fiendi  that  plague  thee  thus  t 
Whylook'ftthouBor    With  my  cnwi-bow 
I  shot  the  albatioM. 


PABIII. 


The  ran  now  roee  upon  the  ri^t, 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he ; 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  ^e 


And  the  good  sonth-wind  still  blew  behind, 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow ; 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo  1 

And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing, 

And  it  would  work  'em  wo; 

For  all  averred  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch,  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  t 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head, 

The  glorious  sun  uprist; 

Then  all  averred  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  bought  the  fog  and  mist. 

Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay 

That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 
The  furrow  followed  free ; 
We  were  the  first  that  oyer  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea. 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down, 
'Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea ! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky. 
The  bloody  sun  at  noon 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water  ereiywhere. 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink; 
Water,  water  everywhere. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot ;  O  Christ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  cmwl  with  Ic^ 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils. 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  to  ; 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  followed  us 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

And  every  tongue,  through  utter  drooght, 
Was  withered  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  mak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  toot. 

Ah,  well-a-day  I  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  young ! 
Instead  of  the  eross  the  albatroa 
About  my  neck  wm  hong. 


PART  in. 

There  passed  a  weary  time.    Each  thioai 
Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time !  a  weaxy  time  ! 
How  glased  each  weary  eye ! 
When  looking  westward  I  beheld 
A  something  m  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck. 
And  then  it  seemed  a  mist; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist  I 
And  still  it  neared  and  neared: 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite. 
It  plunged,  and  tacked,  and  veered. 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  bak 

We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail; 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood; 

I  bit  my  arm,  I  sucked  the  blood. 

And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail  I 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  bab 
Agape  they  heard  me  call; 
Gramercy  they  for  joy  did  nin. 
And  all  at  once  their  brea&  drew  in. 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 

See !  see  I  I  cried,  she  tacks  no  more, 
Hither  to  work  us  weal; 
Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide. 
She  steadies  with  upright  keeL 

The  western  wave  was  all  a-flame, 

The  day  was  well  nigh  done, 

Almost  upon  the  western  wave 

Rested  the  broad  bright  sun ; 

When  that  stranse  shape  drove  suddenly 

Betwixt  us  and  the  sun. 

And  straight  the  sun  was  flecked  with  ban, 
(Heaven's  mother  send  us  grace !) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he  peered 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas  !  thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud. 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears ; 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  sun 
lake  restless  gossameres  ? 

Are  thoae  her  ribs  through  which  the  ton 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate; 
And  is  that  woman  allner  crew ! 
Is  that  a  death,  and  are  there  two  I 
If  death  that  woman's  mate  f 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free. 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold; 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy. 
The  nightmare  Life-in-death  was  she, 
'"^  Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

/The  naked  hulk  alongside  came. 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 
*  The  game  is  done !  I've  won,  I've  won  !* 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  sun's  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  out. 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark; 
With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  tea 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listened  and  looked  sideways  up; 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup. 

My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip. 

The  stars  we're  dim,  and  tmck  the  night, 

The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp  gleamed  wl 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip-— 

Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 

The  homed  moon,  with  one  brigltt  itar 

Within  the  nether  tip. 
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One  after  one,  bj  the  star-dogged  moon, 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  tigfa, 
Each  turned  lus  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eje. 

Four  times  fifty  liTing  tomh 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan), 
With  heayy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 

The  souls  did  fiiom  their  bodies  fly — 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  wo ! 
And  erery  soul  it  passed  me  by 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow. 

PABV  IT. 

*  I  fear  thee,  ancient  mariner, 

I  fear  thy  skinny  handt 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown. 

As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 

I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye. 
And  thy  skinny  hiuid  so  brown.' 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  wedding-guest. 
This  body  dropped  not  down. 

Alone^  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea  I 
And  nersr  a  saint  took  pity  on 
Hy  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men  so  beautiful ! 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie : 

And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 

Lired  on,  and  so  did  L 


I  looked  upon  the  rotting 
And  drew  my  eyes  away; 
I  looked  upon  the  rotting  deck. 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  looked  to  hearen,  and  tried  to  pray; 
But  or  erer  a  prayer  had  gushed, 
A  wicked  whi^>er  came,  and  made 
IHj  heart  as  d^  as  dust. 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close. 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and  the  sky, 

Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weaiy  eye, 

And  the  dead  wen  at  my  feet. 

The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs. 
Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they; 
The  look  with  which  they  looked  on  me 
Had  nerer  passed  away. 

An  orphan's  cune  would  drag  to  hell 

A  spirit  from  on  hi^ ; 

But  oh  I  more  horriole  than  that 

Is  a  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye  1 

Seyen  days,  seyen  nights,  I  saw  thai  cuise, 

And  yet  1  could  not  die. 

The  moying  moon  went  up  the  sky, 
And  nowhere  did  abide : 
Softly  she  was  going  up. 
And  a  star  or  two  beside. 

Her  beams  bemocked  the  sultry  main, 
L&e  April  hoarfrost  spread  ; 
Bat  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay 
The  duumed  water  burnt  alwaj 
A  still  and  awftil  red. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watched  the  water  snakes : 

They  moyed  in  tracks  of  shininc  whitii 

And  when  they  leared,  th*  M£  li^ 

Fell  off  in  hoaiy  flakes. 
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Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watched  their  rich  attire : 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  y^yet  Uack, 

They  coilea  and  swam;  and  eyeiy  tnck 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

0  hapny  liying  things !  no  tongue 

Their  beauty  might  dechtre : 

A  spring  of  loye  gushed  from  my  heait| 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware : 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me^ 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 

The  self-same  moment  I  could  pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  albatross  fell  oflf,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the 


PART  y. 

0  sleep !  it  is  a  sentle  thing, 
Beloyed  from  pole  to  pole  I 

To  Maiy  Queen  the  praise  be  giyen  I 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  fromlieayen. 
That  slid  into  my  souL 

The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck. 
That  luid  so  Ions  remained, 

1  dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  d«ir; 
And  when  I  woke  it  rained. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold. 
My  garments  all  were  dank; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams, 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moyed,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbt  t 
I  was  so  light — almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep, 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 

And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind  : 
It  did  not  come  anear ; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  aails^ 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life  t 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen  ; 
To  and  fro  they  were  huiried  about  I 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out,    . 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loodt 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge; 
And  the  rain  poured  down  from  one  black  doud; 
The  moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  deft,  and  still 
The  moon  was  at  its  side : 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag. 
The  lightning  fell  with  neyer  a  jag, 
A  riyer  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  wind  neyer  reached  the  ship, 
Yet  now  the  ship  moyed  on  f 
Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 
The  dead  men  gaye  a  groan. 

They  groaned,  they  stirred,  they  all  uprofMi 
Nor  spake,  nor  moyed  their  eyes ; 
It  had  be^  strange,  eyan  in  a  dream, 
To  haye  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  morad  op. 

Yet  neyer  a  breeze  up  blew; 

The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes 

Where  they  were  wont  to  do; 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifelesi  ioolf-« 

We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 
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The  bodj  of  mj  brother'i  ton 

Stood  by  me,  Imee  to  knee : 

The  body  and  I  palled  at  one  rope, 

But  he  Baid  nought  to  me. 

'  I  fear  thee,  ancient  mariner  I' 

Be  calm  thou  wedding-guest  I 

TVas  not  those  soulstuit  fled  in  pain, 

Which  to  their  corses  came  again, 

But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest : 

For  when  it  dawned,  they  dropped  their  arms, 
And  clustered  round  the  mast; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their  mouths, 
And  from  their  bodies  passed. 

Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound. 
Then  darted  to  the  sun; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again^ 
Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes,  a-dropping  from  the  sky, 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  sinff ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are, 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air, 
With  their  sweet  jaigoning  I 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song. 
That  makes  the  heayens  be  mute. 

It  ceased;  yet  still  the  saiLs  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailgd  on. 
Yet  nerer  a  breeze  did  breathe ; 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 
Mo?ea  onward  £rom  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep. 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
The  spirit  slid ;  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  £0. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune, 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  sun,  right  up  above  the  mittt, 
Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean; 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then,  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go. 
She  made  a  sudden  bound; 
It  flunff  the  blood  into  my  head. 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay 
I  have  not  to  declare ; 
But  ere  my  liying  life  returned, 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discerned 
Two  Toices  in  the  air. 

'  Is  it  he!'. quoth  one  '  Is  this  the  m<ui? 
By  him  who  died  on  cross, 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  albatross. 

The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
He  lored  the  bird  that  loyed  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.' 

The  other  was  a  softer  yoioe, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew ; 

Quoth  he,  *  The  man  hath  penance  done, 

And  penance  more  will  do.' 


PABXyi. 

FintToIoe. 

But  tell  me!  tell  mel  speak  again. 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
Wmtt  nukes  that  ship  driye  on  so  fiMit 
What  is  the  ocean  domg  I 

Second  Yoioe. 

Still  as  a  slaye  before  his  lord. 
The  ocean  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  moon  is  cast — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  bro&er,  see  how  eraciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him. 

.  First  Toice. 

But  why  driyes  on  that  ship  so  fast. 
Without  or  waye  or  wind ! 

BeoondTdce. 

The  air  is  cut  away  before, 
And  closes  fiom  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly !  more  high,  more  high  I 
Or  we  shall  be  belated; 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go. 
When  the  mariner's  trance  is  abided. 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  weather ; 

Twas  niffht,  calm  night,  the  moon  was  hi^; 

The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 
For  a  chainel-dungeon  fitter ; 
All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes. 
That  in  the  moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  died* 
Had  neyer  passed  away ; 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs. 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt ;  once  more 
I  yiewed  the  ocean  green. 
And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen — 

Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 
And  haying  once  turned  round,  walks  on. 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me. 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made ; 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea. 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  nused  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring — 
It  mingled  strangely  witn  my  fears. 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship, 
Yet  she  suled  softly  too : 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  broeae — 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

Oh!  dream  of  joy !  is  this  indeed 
The  lighthouse  top  I  sect 
Is  this  the  hill!  is  this  the  kirkt 
Is.  this  mine  own  countree  1 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour  bar. 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 
0  let  me  be  awake,  my  Qod ! 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway« 
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The  hArbooF-bay  was  clear  as  glass, 
So  smooChlj  it  was  strewn  1 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay, 
And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less 
That  stands  abore  the  rock : 
The  moonlight  steeped  in  silentness 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light, 
Till  rising  uom  the  same, 
Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were, 
In  crimson  colours  came. 

A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were : 
I  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  deck — 
Oh  Christ !  what  saw  I  there  I 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat ; 
And,  by  the  holy  rood ! 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man. 
On  eyeiy  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand: 
It  was  a  hearenly  sight ! 
Thev  stood  as  signals  to  the  land. 
Each  one  a  lovely  light. 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand, 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice ;  but  oh !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart. 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  pilot's  cheer ; 
Hy  head  was  turned  perforce  away. 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  pilot  and  the  pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast : 
Dear  Lord  in  heaven  !  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

1  saw  a  third — I  heard  his  voice : 

It  is  the  hermit  eood  I 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

Hell  shrieve  my  soul,  he'll  wash  away 

The  albatross's  blood. 

PART  vir. 

This  hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  countree. 

He  kneels  at  mom,  and  noon  and  eve — 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump : 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
Hie  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skifi*-boat  neared :  I  heard  them  talk, 

*  Why,  this  is  strange,  I  trow! 

Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair 
That  signal  made  but  now !' 

*  Strange,  by  my  faith !'  the  hermit  said — 

*  And  Siey  answered  not  our  cheer  I 

llie  planks  looked  warped!  and  see  those  sails, 

How  thin  they  are  and  sere ! 

I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 

Unless  perchance  it  were 

Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 

My  forest-brook  alonff ; 

When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow. 

And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  below, 

That  eats  the  she-wolTs  young.' 


*  Dear  Lord  !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look*- 
(The  pilot  made  reply) 
I  am  a-feared' — '  push  on,  push  on !' 
Said  the  hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship. 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirred ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship^ 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 
Still  louder  and  more  dread : 
It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay ; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stunned  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound* 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote. 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drowned 

My  body  lay  afloat ; 

But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 

Within  the  pilot's  boat. 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship. 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips — ^the  pilot  shrieked* 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  hermit  raised  his  eyes, 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

I  took  the  oars ;  the  pilot's  boy. 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go. 

Laughed  loud  and  lone,  and  all  the  while 

His  eyes  went  to  and  tro. 

'Ha!  ha  I'  quoth  he, '  full  plain  I  see* 

The  devil  knows  how  to  row.' 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree, 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land! 
The  hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boat* 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

'  0  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man  I* 
The  hermit  crossed  his  brow. 
'  Say  quick,'  quoth  he, '  I  bid  thee  say 
What  manner  of  man  art  thou  t' 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrenched 
With  a  woful  agony. 
Which  forced  me  to  b^in  my  tale ; 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour 
That  agony  returns ; 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 
Tlus  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land ; 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me ; 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  door ! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there : 
But  in  the  gaxden-bower  the  bride 
And  bridemaids  singing  are : 
And  hark!  the  little  vesper  bell 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

0  wedding-guest !  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea : 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scuce  seemed  there  to  be. 

0  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feasty 
'Tis  sweeter  far  to  me, 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  go^ly  company  1 
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'.  To  walk  iogetiitf  to  llw  kirit, 
,    And  all  t(»ether  praji 

While  eAi£  to  his  graai  Fftthet  lNRi4t» 
I    Old  men,  and  bab^  and  loTing  friendi, 
\  And  youthB  and  maidens  gay  1 

Farewell,  forewell ;  hat  1^  I  toU 
To  thee,  thou  weddinc-gaest  i 
He  prayeth  well  who  loteth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beait. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loreth  beti 
All  things  both  sieat  and  imall ) 
For  the  dear  God  who  loyeth  uti 
He  made  and  loTeth  aU. 

The  mariner,  whoee  eye  is  brighi| 
WhoM  beard  with  age  i>  hoari 
is  gone :  atid  now  the  wedding-gaesi 
Turned  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  haih  been  sMmMd^ 
And  is  of  sense  fwlom : 
A  saddef  ahd  a  wiser  man 
^e  rose  the  monow  mom. 

Ode  to  the  JkpcBrtmg  Tear  [1795.] 

I. 

Spirit  who  sweepeit  the  wild  harp  of  tUhe  t 
It  is  most  hard,  with  an  nntronbled  ear 
Thy  dark  inwoven  hacmonies  to  hear  I 
Yet,  mine  eye  fixed  on  heaven's  nnchanging  clioie 
Lonff  when  I  listened,  free  from  mortal  fear, 
With  inward  stillness,  and  submitted  mind ; 
When  lo  I  its  folds  far  waving  on  the  wind, 
I  saw  the  train  of  the  departing  year  1 
Starting  from  my  silent  SMness, 
Then  with  no  unholy  madnessi 
Ere  yet  the  entered  cloud  f<neclo«ed  my  ai^t, 
I  raised  thi  impetuoas  loDgi  and  soltmmsed  his  flight. 

II. 

HithA(|  Qtm  the  MeenI  t(^b} 
From  the  prison's  dit^  gloomi 
From  Distemper's  midnight  anguish ; 
And  thenoe,  where  Pottoty  do^  waste  and  laligatsh ; 
Or  where,  his  two  bright  torches  blending, 

Love  Ulumines  manhood's  maze ; 
Or  where,  o'er  cradled  infants  bending, 
Hope  htM  fixed  her  wishful  gacej 
Hither,  in  perplexed  dance, 
Te  Woes !  ye  young-eyed  Joys  1  advance  1 
By  Time's  wild  harp,  and  by  the  hand 
Whose  indefatigable  Bwea> 
Raises  its  fateful  strings  from  ileepi 
I  bid  you  haste,  a  mixed  tumultuous  band  I 
F^m  every  private  bower. 

And  each  domestic  hearth^ 
Haste  for  <me  solemn  hour ; 
And  with  a  loud  and  yet  a  loudelr  voice, 
O'er  Natun  struggling  in  portentous  birth 

Weep  and  rejoice  I 
Still  echoes  the  dread  name  that  o'er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  of  hell : 

And  now  advance  in  saintly  jubilee 
Justice  and  Truth  1    They,  too,  have  heard  thy  spell, 
They,  too,  obey  thy  name,  divinest  Libartyl 

III. 

I  marked  Ambition  in  his  war-anayt 

I  heard  the  mailifd  monarch's  troublous  eiy — 
*  Ah  I  wherefore  does  the  northern  oonqueress  stay ! 
Qroans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way !' 
Fly,  mailed  monarch,  fly  I 

Stunned  by  Death's  twice  mortal  maoe, 

No  more  on  Murder's  lurid  face 
The  insatiate  hag  shall  ^eat  with  drunken  eye! 


Manes  of  the  itiiBiimbered  slain  I 

Ye  that  gasped  en  Warsaw's  pluni 
Ye  that  ent  at  Ismail's  toweti 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  stream^i 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour. 
'Mid  women's  shrieks  and  infants'  soeamal 
Spirits  of  the  unooffined  slain. 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swellingi 
Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  train, 

Rilah  aronnd  her  narrow  dwelling  I 
The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled«^ 

(Foul  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom) 
Mighty  armies  a£  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  tombl 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate 
Each  some  tyrant-murderer's  fate  1 

IT. 

DoMffting  yearl  *tw«i  on  no  earthly  shoM 
My  S01U  beheld  thy  vision  I    Where  alone, 
Voiceless  and  stetn,  before  the  clottdy  throne^ 
Aye  Memory  sits :  thy  robe  inscribed  widi  gore, 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 
Thou  storied'st  thy  sad  hours  1    Silence  esisued. 
Deep  silence  o'er  tiie  ethereal  muLtitmdei 
Whose  locks  with  wreaths^  whose  wieatha  with  ^ries 
shone. 
Theu)  hU  ete  wild  ardours  glancing. 
From  the  cnoii^  gods  advitticing. 
The  Spirit  of  the  earth  made  reverence  meet. 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  cloudy  aeai 

T. 

Throu^ottt  tin  blissftil  throng 
Hushed  were  haip  and  aong  s 
Till  wheeling  round  the  throne  the  I«ampada  sersn 
(The  mystic  words  of  ileaten) 
Permissive  signal  make : 
The  fervent  Spirit  bowed,  then  spread  his  wings  and 
spake: 
'  Thou  in  stormy  blaekness  throning 

Love  and  uncreated  light, 
By  the  Earth's  nnsolaoed  groiiiiiig, 
Seize  thy  tezron,  Arm  w  might  1 
By  Peace  with  proiSfered  insult  seandi 
Masked  Hate  and.eBvylng  flconi  I 
By  years  of  havoc  yet  unM>xn  I 
And  Hunger's  bosom  to  the  firost-winds  baxed ! 
But  ddef  by  Afric's  wronjs, 

StrangS)  heirible,  md  fSiill 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  thb  deaf  SyniSu  "  AiU  of  gUls  and  Uei  r 
By  Wealth's  insensate  lau^ I  by  TertnN'i  howll 
Avenger^  rise  I 
For  ever  shall  the  thankless  island  soowL 
Her  quiver  fhll,  and  with  unbroken  bowl 
Speak  1  from  thy  storm-black  heaven,  0  speak  aloud ! 

And  on  the  darkling  fbe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  fh>m  some  uncertain  cloud ! 

0  dart  the  flash  1  0  rise  and  deal  the  blow! 
The  past  to  thee,  to  thee  tiie  future  cries ! 
Hark  I  how  wide  Nature  joins  her  groans  below ! 
Rise,  God  of  Nature  1  rise.' 

yi. 

The  yoioe  had  oeased,  ihe  viaon  fl^ ; 
Yet  still  I  gasped  and  reeled  with  dread. 
And  ever,  ipnien  the  dream  of  night 
Rcmews  the  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Cold  sweat-drons  eather  on  my  limbe ; 

My  ears  throo  not ;  my  eyeballs  start; 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims ; 
Wild  ia  the  tempest  of  my  heart ; 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  death  I 
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No  sinuiMr  •ganj  oonfouiidi 

The  soldier  on  the  war-field  ipread, 
When  all  foiedone  with  toil  and  woundf , 

Death-like  he  doses  among  heaps  of  dsad ! 
(The  strife  is  o'er,  the  daylight  fled, 

And  the  night-wind  clamours  hoarse  t 
See  I  the  starting  wretches  head 

Lies  pillowed  on  a  brother's  corse !) 

TII. 

;      Not  jet  enslayed,  not  whoUjr  vile, 
0  Albion!  0  my  mother  isle! 
Thj  Tallejrs,  fair  as  Eden's  bowers, 
Glitter  green  with  snnnj  showers ; 
Thj  masj  uplands'  gentle  swells 

Edbo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  dells 

ProudAj  ramparted  with  rocks)  ; 
And  Ocean,  '^id  his  uproar  wild, 
Speaks  safety  to  his  island-child ! 

Hence,  for  many  a  fearless  age  ^ 

Has  soNcial  Quiet  lored  thy  £ore ! 
Nor  erer  proud  inrader's  rage 
Or  sacked  thy  towen,  or  stained  thy  fields  with  gore. 

Tin. 

Abandoned  of  Hearen  I  mad  Ararloe  thy  goidet 
M  cowardly  distance^  Tet  kindling  with  pride — 
'Mid  thy  herds  and  thy  corn-fields  secure  thou  hast 

stood. 
And  joined  the  wild  yellinff  of  Famine  and  Blood  I 
The  nations  curse  thee !    They  with  eager  wondering 

Shall  hear  Destruction,  like  a  yulture,  scream ! 

Strange-eyed  Destruction  I  who  with  many  a  dream 
Of  centnd  ^es  through  nether  seas  upthundering 

Soothes  her  fierce  solitude ;  yet  as  she  lies 
By  liyid  fount  or  red  yolcanic  stream, 

If  erer  to  her  lidless  dragon-eyes, 

0  Albion  I  thy  predestined  ruins  rise, 
The  fiend-hi^  on  aer  perilous  couch  doUi  leap. 
Muttering  distempered  triumph  in  her  charmed  sleep. 

IX. 

Awa^y,  m;^  soul,  away  ! 
In  Tain,  m  yain  the  birds  of  warning  sing — 
And  hark !  I  hear  the  famidied  brood  of  pr^ 
Flap  their  lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind  I 
Away,  my  soul,  awaj^  I 
I,  unpartoking  of  the  enl  thing. 
With  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
Soliciting  for  f(X)d  my  scanty  soil, 
fiaye  wailed  m^  country  with  a  loud  lament. 
Now  I  reoentte  mj  immortal  mind 

In  the  deep  sabbath  of  meek  self-oontent ; 
Cleansed  from  the  yworous  passions  that  bedim 
God's  imager  sister  m  the  seraphim. 


'        ffpim  Irfore  Sunrm  m  the  Vale  qf  ChamotmL 

'  Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  mominff  star 
I  In  his  steep  oounet  So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
'  On  thy  bald  awful  head,  0  sovran  Bluic ! 
,  The  Axye  and  Aryeiron  at  thy  base 
I  Have  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form ! 
Risest  from  forw  thy  silent  sea  of  pines. 
How  silently  I  Around  thee  and  aboye. 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  mass ;  methinks  thou  piercest  it, 
As  with  a  wedge  1  But  when  I  look  again, 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  ctjstal  shrine. 
Thy  habitation  £rom  eternity  I 

0  oread  and  silent  mount  I  I  gtxed  upon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 
Did'st  yanish  fix>m  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer, 

1  worshipped  the  Inyisible  Mone. 


Tet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought| 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  s^ret  joy ; 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 
Into  the  mighty  yision  passing — ^there. 
As  in  her  natural  fi»rm,  swellA  yast  to  hearen  1 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passiye  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears. 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstacy.    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  songt  awake,  my  heart,  awake! 
Qreen  yalee  an^  icy  cliffs,  aJl  join  my  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief^  sole  soyran  of  the  yale  I 
0  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  yisited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink  I 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn, 
Thyself  earth's  rorr  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald  I  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise  f 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillus  deep  in  earth  f 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  t 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  t 

And  you,  ye  fiye  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad  1 
Who  called  you  forth  fh>m  nicht  and  utter  de»th, 
From  dark  and  icy  oayems  caUed  you  forth, 
Down  those  pieoipitoos,  black,  jagned  rocks. 
For  oyer  shattered,  and  the  same  ror  eyert 
Who  gaye  you  your  inyulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  Joy* 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foami 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came). 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  haye  rest  I 

Ye  ice-falls  I  ye  that  ^m  the  mountain's  brmr 
Adown  enormous  rayines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heud  a  miffhty  yoice. 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge  1 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts  1 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heayen 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  t    Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothie  you  with  rainbows!    Who,  with  liying  flowers 
Of  loyeliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ? 
God  I  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer  I  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God ! 
God !  sing  ye  meadow^treams  with  gladsome  yoice  1 
Ye  pine  groyes,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds ! 
And  they,  too,  haye  a  yoice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God  I 

Ye  liying  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eagleb,  playmates  of  the  mountam  storm  I 
Ye  li^tninffs,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element  I 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fiU  the  hills  with  pruse ! 

Once  more,  hoar  mount!  with  thy  sky-pointing 
peaks. 
Oft  nom  whose  feet  the  ayalanehe,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  flittering  through  the  pure  serene, 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds  tlu^  yeil  thy  breast — 
Thou  too,  again,  stupendous  mountain  I  thou, 
That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 
In  adoration,  upwara  from  thy  base, 
Slow  trayelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  teai% 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  yapoury  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me — Eise,  0  oyer  rise ; 
Rise,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth  1 
Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills. 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  eaz&  to  heaTsn^ 
Great  Hierarch !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun. 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  yoioes,  praises  God. 
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All  thoughts,  all  paasioM,  all  delights, 
Whaterer  stin  this  mortal  frame. 
Are  all  but  ministers  of  lore, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oft  in  mj  wakinf  dreams  do  I 
Lire  o'er  again  that  happy  hour. 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay, 
Beside  the  ruined  tower. 

• 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  scene, 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve  ; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 
My  own  dear  QeneTieye  I 

She  leaned  aeainst  the  armed  man, 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight ; 
She  stood  and  listened  to  my  lay 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  GenerieTe  I 
She  loTes  me  best  whene'er  I  sin? 
The  songs  that  make  her  gnere. 

I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moying  story — 
An  old  rude  song  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoaiy. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 
For  well  she  ki^ew  I  could  not  dioose 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand  ; 
And  that  for  ten  long  years  he  wooed 
The  lady  of  the  Uuid. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined ;  and  ah ! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  lore. 
Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 
And  she  foigave  me  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  face. 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
Which  crazed  this  bold  and  lorely  knight. 
And  that  he  crossed  the  mountain-woods. 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night ; 

But  sometimes  from  the  savage  den, 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade. 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once. 
In  green  and  sunny  glade. 

There  came  and  looked  him  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  fiend. 
This  miserable  knight  I 

And  that,  unknowing  what  he  did, 
He  leaped  amid  a  murderous  band. 
And  saTed  from  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  lady  of  the  land; 

And  how  she  wept  and  clasped  his  knees. 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  Tain — 
And  ever  strore  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  enured  his  brain. 

And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  care ; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away, 
Wlien  on  the  yellow  forest  leares 
A  dying  man  he  lay ; 


His  dyinff  words — but  idien  I  readied 
That  tendeiest  strain  of  all  the  ditty. 
My  frJtering  roice  and  pausin|f  haip 
Disturbed  her  soul  witii  pity ! 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrilled  my  guileless  Oeneiicre— 
The  music  and  the  doleful  tale. 
The  rich  and  balmy  ere ; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hopfl^ 
An  undistinguishable  throng ; 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued. 
Subdued  and  chenshed  long  1 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delifht. 
She  blushed  with  lore  and  Tugin  shame; 
And  like  the  murmur  of  a  dr^un 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  bosom  beared,  she  stept  aside ; 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stept-^ 
Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye. 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 

She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms. 
She  pressed  me  with  a  meek  embrace^ 
And  bending  back  her  head,  looked  up 
And  gajeed  upon  my  face. 

rrwas  partly  lore,  and  partly  fear. 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art. 
That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

I  calmed  her  fears ;  and  she  was  calniy 
And  told  her  lore  with  yirgin  pride ; 
And  so  I  won  my  Generiere, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  bride  ! 

{PidbuTt  of  a  Dungeon,'\ 
[From  the  trsgedy  (rf  *  lUmoris.'] 

And  this  place  our  forefathers  made  for  man  I 

This  is  the  process  of  our  lore  and  wisdom 

To  each  poor  brother  who  oifends  against  us— 

Most  innocent,  perhaps — and  what  if  guilty ! 

Is  this  the  only  cure  f    Merciful  God  1 

Each  pore  and  natural  outlet  shrirelled  up 

'Bj  ignorance  and  parching  poverty, 

His  energies  roll  back  upon  nis  h^ut 

And  stagnate  and  corrupt,  till,  changed  to  poison, 

They  break  on  him  like  a  loathsome  plague-spot! 

Then  we  call  in  our  pampered  mountebanks — 

And  this  is  their  best  cure !  uncomforted 

And  friendless  solitude,  groaning  and  tears. 

And  sarage  faces  at  the  clanking  hour. 

Seen  through  the  steam  and  rapours  of  his  dungeon 

By  the  lamp's  dismal  twilight !    So  he  lies 

'Circled  with  eril,  till  his  reiy  soul 

Unmoulds  its  essence,  hopelessly  deformed 

By  sights  of  evermore  de&rmity ! 

With  other  ministrations  thou,  0  Nature, 

Healest  thy  wandering  and  distempered  diild  : 

Thou  pouiest  on  him  thy  soft  influences. 

Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breathing  sweets ; 

Thy  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds,  and  waters ; 

Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 

To  be  a  jarring  and  a  dissonant  thing 

Amid  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy ; 

But,  bursting  into  tears,  wins  back  his  way. 

His  angry  spirit  healed  and  harmonised 

By  the  M&ignant  touch  of  love  and  beauty. 

[From  *  FfXfH  ai  Midm^,*} 

Dear  babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side, 
^Vho8e  gentle  breathings  heard  in  this  deq>  calm 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought  I 
I  My  babe  so  beautiful!  it  thrills  my  heart 
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consideniUe  length  mod  beauty.  He  has  alio  pub- 
Uahed  hymns  and  other  poems.  He  prepared  an 
edition  of  Pope's  works,  which,  being  attacked  by 
Campbell  in  his  Specimens  of  the  Poets,  led  to  a 
literary  controversy,  in  which  Lord  Byron  and 
others  took  a  part  Bowles  insisted  strongly'  on 
descriptive  poetry  forming  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  poetical  character ;  •  every  rock,  every  leaf, 
every  diversity  of  hue  in  nature's  yariety.*  Camp- 
bell, on  the  other  hand,  objected  to  this  Dutch  mi- 
nuteness and  perspicacity  of  colouring,  and  claimed 
for  the  poet  (what  Bowles  never  could  havd  denied) 
nature,  moral  as  well  as  external,  the  poetry  of  the 
passions,  and  the  lights  and  shades  of  human  man- 
ners. In  reality,  Pope  occupied  a  middle  position, 
inclining  to  the  artificial  side  of  life.  Mr  Bowles 
has  ouUived  most  of  his  poetical  contemporaries, 
excepting  Rogers.  He  was  bom  at  King's-Sutton, 
Northamptonshire,  in  the  year  1762,  and  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Winchester  school,  and  subsequently 
at  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  He  has  long  held  the 
rectory  of  Bremhill,  in  Wiltshire. 

S(yHnetM. 
TbTime. 

0  Time !  who  know*st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly  thence 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weary  sense) 

The  faint  pang  stealest,  unperceivcd,  away ; 

On  thee  I  rest  my  only  hope  at  laiit, 
And  think  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 

1  may  look  back  on  every  sorrow  past, 

And  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile — 
As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour, 
Sings' in  the  sunbeam  of  the  transient  shower, 
Forgetful,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while : 
Yet,  ah !  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure ! 

winter  Evening  at  Hcnne. 

Fair  Moon !  that  at  the  chilly  day's  decline 
Of  sharp  December,  through  my  cottage  pane 
Dost  lovely  look,  smiling,  though  in  thy  wane ; 

In  thouffht,  to  scenes  serene  and  still  as  thine, 
Wanders  my  heart,  whilst  I  by  turns  survey 
Thee  slowly  wheeling  on  thy  evening  way ; 

And  this  my  fire,  whose  dim,  unequal  light. 
Just  glimmering  bids  each  shadowy  image  fall 
Somlnous  and  strange  up<m  the  dukening  wall, 

Ere  the  clear  tapers  cluwe  the  deepening  ni^t ! 

Yet  thy  still  orb,  seen  through  the  fivesing  haze. 

Shines  calm  and  clear  without ;  and  whilst  I  gaze, 

I  think  around  me  in  this  twilight  gloom, 

I  but  remark  mortality's  sad  doom ; 

Whilst  hope  and  joy,  cloudless  and  soft,  appear 

In  the  sweet  beam  that  lights  thy  distant  sphere. 

Hopsi 

As  one  who,  long  by  wasting  sickness  won, 
Weaiy  has  watched  the  lingering  night,  and  beard, 
Heartless,  the  carol  of  the  matin  bird 
Salute  his  lonelv  porch,  now  first  at  mom 
Goes  forth,  leaving  his  melancholy  bed ; 
He  the  green  slope  and  level  meadow  views. 
Delightful  bathed  in  slow  ascending  dews ; 
Or  niarkx  the  clouds  that  o'er  the  mountain's  head. 
In  varying  forms,  fantastic  wander  white ; 
Or  turns  his  ear  to  every  random  song 
Heard  the  green  river's  winding  marge  along. 
The  whilst  each  sense  is  steeped  m  still  delight : 
With  such  delight  o'er  all  my  heart  I  feel 
Sweet  Hope !  thy  fragrance  pure  and  healing  incense 
steal. 


{^Stmth  American  Scenery,'] 

Beneath  agrial  clifi  and  glittering  snows, 

The  rush-roof  of  an  aged  warrior  rose. 

Chief  of  the  mountain  tribes ;  high  oveihead, 

The  Andes,  wild  and  desolate,  were  spread. 

Where  cold  Sierras  shot  their  icy  spires. 

And  Chilian  trailed  its  smoke  and  smouldering  fina 

A  glen  beneath — a  lonely  spot  of  rest— 
Hung,  scarce  discovered,  like  an  eagle's  nest. 

Summer  was  in  its  prime ;  the  parrot-flocks 
Darkened  the  passing  sunshine  on  the  rocks ; 
The  chrysomel  and  purple  buttofiy. 
Amid  the  clear  blue  ligkt,  are  wandering  by; 
The  humming-bird,  along  the  myrtle  bowos. 
With  twinklmg  wing  is  spinning  o'er  the  flowen; 
The  woodpecker  is  heard  with  busy  bill, ' 
The  mock-bird  sings — and  all  beside  is  still. 
And  look !  the  cataract  that  bursts  so  hi^ 
As  not  to  mar  the  deep  tranouillity. 
The  tumult  of  its  dashing  fall  suspends. 
And,  stealing  drop  by  drop,  in  mist  descends ; 
Through  whose  illumined  spray  and  sprinkling  dsviy 
Shine  to  the  adverse  sun  the  broken  iminbow  hass. 

Checkering,  with  partial  shade,  the  beams  of  aooa, 
And  arching  the  gray  rock  with  wild  fiestoon, 
Here,  its  gay  network  and  fantastic  twine. 
The  purple  cogul  threads  from  pine  to  pine. 
And  oft,  as  the  fresh  airs  of  morning  breathe. 
Dips  its  long  tendrils  in  the  stream  beneath. 
There,  through  the  trunks,  with  moss  and  lichens  ilut^ 
The  sunshine  darts  its  interrupted  light, 
And  'mid  the  cedar's  darksome  bough,  illumes. 
With  instant  touch,  the  lori's  scarlet  plumes. 

Stm-Dial  in  a  Churchyard, 

So  passes,  silent  o'er  the  dead,  thy  shade, 
Brief  Time !  and  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day, 

The  pleasing  pictures  of  the  present  fade. 
And  like  a  summer  vapour  steal  away. 

And  have  not  they,  who  here  forgotten  lie 

(Say,  hoary  chronicler  of  ages  past). 
Once  marked  thy  shadow  with  delighted  eye^ 

Nor  thought  it  fled — how  certain  and  how  htil 

Since  thou  hast  stood,  and  thus  thy  vigil  kept. 
Noting  each  hour,  o'er  mouldering  stones  Mneath 

The  pas^r  and  his  flock  alike  have  slept. 
And  *  dust  to  dust '  proclaimed  the  stride  of  death. 

Another  race  succeeds,  and  counts  the  hour. 
Careless  alike ;  the  hour  still  seems  to  smile, 

As  hope,  and  youth,  and  life,  were  in  our  power; 
So  smiling,  and  so  perishing  the  while. 

I  heard  the  village  bells,  with  gladsome  sound 
(When  to  these  scenes  a  stranger  I  drew  near), 

Proclaim  the  tidings  of  the  village  round. 
While  memory  wept  upon  the  good  man's  bier* 

Even  BO,  when  I  am  dead,  shall  the  same  bells 
King  merrily  when  my  brief  days  are  gone ; 

While  still  the  lapse  of  time  thy  shadow  tells. 
And  strangers  gaze  upon  my  humble  stone  1 

Enough,  if  we  may  wait  in  calm  content 
The  hour  that  bears  us  to  the  silent  sod ; 

Blameless  improve  the  time  that  Heaven  has  lent, 
And  leave  the  issue  to  thy  will,  0  GodL 

iZ^  Oreenm^  PeHJMner$. 

When  evening  listened  to  the  dripping  oar. 

Forgetting  the  loud  city's  ceaseless  roar. 

By  the  green  banks,  where  Thames,  with  oooidoal 

pride. 
Reflects  that  stately  structure  on  his  side, 
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•hme  mlla,  u  their  Img  laboun  doM, 

tim  of  tha  occtui  find  icpoae, 

in  Dorial  ease  the  honn  awVi 

Dg  risit  of  •  auiiimer's  d*j. 

imo  to  nnge  the  breezy  hill  ace  com, 

i  on  the  tiler's  maije  alone  ; 

prith  giouiJS  of  uncient  sailois  gI»T, 

bed  the  lut  bright  Buushine  Bte&l  awaj. 

mii<e<I  uaidit  the  TarionR  train 
mi  wuideren  of  the  periloua  main, 
n — well  1  marked  thein  (ai  the  beam 
g  Uaj  jet  lin^red  on  the  Btrcam, 
lun  lunk  behind  the  shadj  reach) — 

with  tottering  footntepa  to  the  beach. 
laJ  }o9t  a  limb  lu  Nile's  diud  fight ; 
.pae  had  Teiled  the  other's  sight 
.     Ail  drew  munuiiiDuB  near, 
itent,  if  they  ihould  speak,  to  hear ; 
lET  said  a  word  I    He  who  was  blind 
M  feci  the  mmfortable  wind 
llj  lifted  Us  graj  hair:  his  lace 
hen  of  B  faint  smile  to  webt  the  trace. 
:  Axed  his  ^aze  upon  the  li^ht 

and  when  the  suu  hod  lauished  quite, 
it  a,  starting  teu  (hat  HesTCD  might  blo^.', 
r  felt  with  tranaieat  t«ndemeu, 
till  aged  eye*,  and  touched  hia  cheek ! 
,  ae  meek  aud  sileut  an  before, 
d-iu-hand  they  went,  aud  left  the  ahore. 
leparted  through  the  unheeding  crowd, 
bird  sung  from  the  cawmeut  loud  ; 

1  1  heard  alone  that  blind  man  say, 
lie  of  the  bird  is  sweet  to-day!' 

)  Heareiily  Father !  none  may  know 

2  these  hnTe  for  silence  or  for  wo!' 
r  appear  heart-stricken  or  resipieJ 
he  unheeding  tumult  of  mankind. 
I  world,  a  puro  unclouded  clime, 

of  friends  I  Perhap*,  when  yonder  bell 
'.  aud  bade  the  dying  day  farewell, 
he  gliminuring  laudicape  5uitk  to  night, 
ugbt  upon  tkat  world  of  distant  light ; 
n  the  blind  luau,  lifting  light  his  hair, 
faint  Kind,  he  Iui^<ed  a  warmei  prayer ; 
led,  as  the  blithe  bird  sung  o'er  bis  bead, 
D  will  shine  on  me  till  1  ooi  dead  I' 


IB  born  DD  the  12tli  of  An^mt  17T-I.  He  waa  in- 
dtbted  to  a  maternal  nnclc  for  moat  of  hii  educatian. 
ing  passed  with  credit  through  Weatminiter 
school,  he  wa^  in  I7B3,  cnteml  of  Balitd  coU^e, 
Uiford.  Hit  frieodi  dciigncd  him  for  the  chnrcb; 
but  the  poet  bccrune  a  Jacobin  and  BodniaD,  and 
Ilia  academic  carter  vai   abruptly  cloacd  In  1794, 


'  the  most  voluminuuB  and  learned  autbon 
leriud  waa  Kodkrt  ^uthet,  LL.1).,  tlie 
tate.  A  poet,  ■cholur,  nntiqusiy,  critic, 
jiian,  Mr  Scjuthey  wrote  nioru  tlum  even 
id  he  is  saiil  to  hate  burned  more  versea 
his  twentietti  and  thirtieth  year  tlian  lie 
1  during  hia  wbolo  life.  Ilia  time  woa 
lerotvd  to  titeralore.  Erefy  diky  and  hour 
pprouriatc  and  select  task  )  Ilia  Ubtary  was 
.  within  which  lie  was  coutent  to  ratigc,  and 
I  were  hia  Piost  eheruhed  and  cunatunt  com- 

In  one  o(  his  pocma,  be  aayl — 
y  days  amonc  the  dead  ore  paucd ; 
Around  lae  1  behold, 

hero'er  these  cauual  eye?  arc  nut 

The  mighty  minds  of  old  : 

y  neTer-failing  friends  are  thej 

ith  whom  I  eonTirse  night  and  day. 

daticholy   to  reflect,  that  fur  nearly  three 

ectding  liii  death,  Sir  ISouthey  aat  nmonK 

I  in  hopeless  racuity  of  mind,  the  victim  of 

Thii  dlitinguiihed  author  was  a  native  of 
the  ion  of  a  respectable  iliopkeeper,  and 


Tlic  aame  year  lie  published  a  vulume  of  poema  in 
conjunction  with  llr  Kobert  Lovcll.  imder  the  namea 
of  MoBchuB  and  Dion.  About  the  same  time  he 
composed  his  poem  of  Wat  Tyler,  a  revolutionaiy 
brvckurr,  which  waB  long  aftcrwardi  pubiiahcd  iin^ 
reptiliouily  by  a  knaviih  bookseller  to  annoy  ita 
lutlior.  '  In  my  youth,'  be  aaya,  *  when  my  ttock  ^ 
of  knowledge  cunaiBted  of  inch  an  acqnaintaiKX  with 
Greek  and  Roman  history  aa  is  acquired  in  tbeeonna 
of  a  scholastic  education ;  when  my  heart  wh  flill  of 
poetry  and  romance,  and  Lucan  and  Alraniida  wen 
at  my  tongue's  end,  1  tuU  into  UiB  political  oDiuitnu 
which  the  French  revolution  wai  then  i 
tliroughout  Europe;  and  following  thoae 
wttli  ardonr  wlicrcver  thoy  led,  I  non 
that  inequalities  of  rank  were  a  light  evil  < 
to  the  inequalities  of  property,  and  those  dk 
distinction*  which  the  wont  of  moral  and  In 
culture  occosloUB  between  man  and  man.  At  that 
time,  and  with  those  opinions,  or  rather  fiwlingi  (for 
their  root  was  in  the  heart,  and  not  in  the  under- 
standing), I  wrote  ■  Wat  Tyler,'  u  tme  who  waa  im- 
patient uf  all  the  oppressioDS  that  are  dune  under 
the  Bun.  The  subject  was  injudidonaty  cboaen,  and 
it  was  treated,  as  tiiight  be  expected,  by  a  youth  of 
twenty  in  such  timeB,  who  regarded  only  one  side  of 
the  queation."  The  poem,  indeed,  is  a  miterabk 
production,  and  waa  harmless  tnnx  its  very  inanity. 
Full  of  tlie  aome  political  sentiments  and  ardonr, 
Sonthey  composed  his  Joan  of  Arc,  on  epic  pom, 
displaying  fertility  of  langua^  and  boldneaa  of 
iniQgioation,  but  at  the  same  time  difiliie  in  style, 
and  in  many  parts  wild  and  incoliercat.  In  Imita- 
Hon  of  Dante,  the  young  poet  conducted  hia  heroine 
in  a  dream  to  the  attodcs  of  departed  spiriu,  and 
dealt  very  freely  with  the  '  murden.-ra  of  mankind,' 
from  Himrod  the  mighty  banter,  down  to  the  hero 
coDqucror  of  Agincoort— 
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A  huge  and  massy  pile — 
Massy  it  seemed,  and  yet  in  erezy  blast 
As  to  its  ruin  shook.    There,  porter  fit, 
Remorse  for  erer  his  sad  Tigils  kept. 
Pale,  hollow-eyed,  emaciate,  sleepless  wretch, 
Inly  he  groaned,  or,  starting,  wildly  shrieked, 
Aye  as  the  fabric,  tottering  from  its  base. 
Threatened  its  fall — and  so,  expectant  still. 
Lived  in  the  dread  of  danger  still  delayed. 

They  entered  there  a  la^  and  lofty  dome. 
O'er  whose  black  marble  sides  a  dim  drear  light 
Struggled  with  darkness  from  the  unfiequent  lamp. 
Enthroned  around,  the  Murderers  of  Mankind — 
Monarchs,  the  great !  the  glorious !  the  august  I 
Each  bearing  on  his  brow  a  crown  of  fire — 
Sat  stem  and  silent.    Nimrod,  he  was  there. 
First  king,  the  mighty  hunter ;  and  that  chief 
Who  did  belie  his  mother's  fame,  that  so 
He  might  be  called  young  Ammon.    In  this  court 
Ceesar  was  crowned — accursed  liberticide ; 
And  he  who  murdered  Tully,  that  cold  villain 
Octavius — ^thouffh  the  courtly  minion's  lyre 
Hath  hymned  his  praise,  though  Maro  sung  to  him, 
And  when  death  levelled  to  original  clay 
The  royal  carcass.  Flattery,  fawning  low. 
Fell  at  his  feet,  and  worshipped  the  new  god. 
Titus  was  here,  the  conqueror  of  the  Jews, 
He,  the  delight  of  human-kind  misnamed ; 
CsBsars  and  Soldans,  emperors  and  kings. 
Here  were  they  all,  all  who  for  gloiy  fought. 
Here  in  the  Court  of  Glory,  reaping  now 
The  meed  they  merited. 

As  gazing  round. 
The  Virgin  marked  the  miserable  train, 
A  deep  and  hollow  voice  from  one  went  forth : 
*  Thou  who  art  come  to  view  our  punishment. 
Maiden  of  Orleans !  hither  turn  thine  eyes ; 
For  I  am  he  whose  bloody  victories 
Thy  power  hath  rendered  vain.    Lo !  I  am  here, 
The  hero  conoueror  of  Azincour, 
Heniy  of  England!' 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  poem,  pabUshed  in 
1798,  the  vision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  every- 
thing miraculous,  was  omitted.  When  the  poem 
first  appeared,  its  author  was  on  his  way  to  Lisbon, 
in  company  with  his  uncle,  Dr  Herbert,  chaplain  to 
the  factory  at  Lisbon.  Previous  to  his  departure 
in  November  1795,  Mr  Southey  had  married  Miss 
Fricker  of  Bristol,  sister  of  the  lady  with  whom 
Coleridge  united  himself;  and,  according  to  De 
Quincy,  the  poet  parted  with  his  wife  immediately 
after  their  marriage  at  the  portico  of  the  church, 
to  set  out  on  his  travels.  In  1796  he  returned  to 
England,  and  entered  himself  of  Gray's  Inn.  He 
afterwards  made  a  visit  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
published  a  series  of  letters  descriptive  of  his  travels. 
In  1801  he  accompanied  Mr  Foster,  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  private 
secretary  to  that  gentleman;  and  the  same  year 
witnessed  the  publication  of  a  second  epic,  Thalaba 
the  Destroyer,  an  Arabian  fiction  of  great  beauty  and 
magnificence.  The  style  of  verse  adopted  by  the 
poet  in  this  work  is  irregular,  vrlthout  rhyme;  and 
it  possesses  a  peculiar  charm  and  rhythmical  har- 
mony, though,  like  Uie  redundant  descriptions  in 
the  work,  it  becomes  wearisome  in  so  long  a  poem. 
The  opening  stanzas  convey  an  exquisite  picture 
of  a  widow^  mother  wandering  over  the  sands  of 
the  east  during  the  sileno^of  night : — 

I. 

How  beautiful  is  night ! 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air ; 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain, 
Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven : 


In  full-orbed  glory,  yonder  moon  divine 
Rolls  through  the  dark-blue  depths. 
Beneath  her  steady  ray 
The  desert-circle  spreads, 
Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  ikj. 
How  beautifm  is  night  I 

II. 

Who,  at  this  untimely  hour, 
Wanden  o'er  the  desert  sands  ? 
No  station  is  in  view. 
Nor  palm-grore  islanded  amid  the  waste. 

The  mother  and  her  child. 
The  widowed  mother  and  the  fatherless  boj^ 
They,  at  this  imtimely  hour, 
Wander  o'er  the  desert  sands. 

III. 

Alas !  the  setting  sun 

Saw  Zeinab  in  her  bliss, 

Hodeirah's  wife  beloved. 

The  fruitful  mother  late. 
Whom,  when  the  daughters  of  Arabia  namedi 
They  wished  their  lot  like  hers : 
She  wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands 

A  wretched  widow  now. 
The  fruitful  mother  of  so  fair  a  race ; 

With  only  one  preserved. 
She  wanders  o'er  the  wilderness. 

IV. 

No  tear  relieved  the  burden  of  her  heart ; 
Stunned  with  the  heavy  wo,  she  felt  like  one 
Half-wakened  from  a  midnight  dream  of  blood. 
But  sometimes,  when  the  boy 
Would  wet  her  hand  with  teus, 
And,  looking  up  to  her  fixed  countenance^ 
Sob  out  the  name  of  Mother,  then  did  she 
Utter  a  feeble  groan. 
At  length,  collecting,  Zeinab  turned  her  eyes 
To  Heaven,  exclaiming, '  Praised  be  the  Lord ! 
He  gave,  He  takes  away! 
The  Lord  our  God  is  good!' 

The  metre  of  *  Thalaba,'  as  may  be  ae&a  firam  tlui 
specimen,  has  great  power,  as  well  as  hannoqy,  id 
skilful  hands.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  raljjcet 
of  the  poem,  and  is,  as  the  author  himself  remaiki, 
'the  Arabesque  ornament  of  an  Arabian  tale.' 
Southey  had  now  cast  ofi^his  revolutionary  (^nnioDii 
and  his  future  writings  were  all  marked  by  a  feme* 
what  intolerant  attachment  to  church  and  state. 
He  established  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Greta,  near  Keswick,  subsisting  by  his  pen,  and  a 
pension  which  he  had  received  finom  government 
In  1804  he  published  a  volume  of  Metrical  Taktt 
and  in  1805  Modoc,  an  epic  poem,  founded  on  a 
Welsh  story,  but  inferior  to  its  predecessors.  In 
1810  appeared  his  greatest  poetical  work.  The  Otm 
of  Kehama,  a  poem  of  the  same  cUss  and  stmcture 
as  'Thalaba,'  but  in  rhyme.  With  characteristic 
egotism,  Mr  Southey  prefixed  to  'The  Curse  of  Ke- 
hama'  a  declaration,  that  he  would  not  diange  a  qrl- 
lable  or  measure  for  any  one — 

Pedants  shall  not  tie  my  strains 
To  our  antique  poets'  veins. 

Eehama  is  a  Hindoo  ngah,  who,  like  Dr  Ftastni^ 
obtains  and  sports  with  supernatural  power,  ffit 
adventures  are  sufficiently  startling,  and  alford  rooui 
for  the  author*s  striking  amplitude  of  deacriptkn. 
•  The  story  is  founded,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  'npoo 
the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  most  gigantic,  cnmbrooit 
and  extravagant  system  of  idolatiy  to  whicli  templet 
were  ever  erected.    The  scene  is  alternate^  bu  in 
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Clifton,  in  rain  thy  Taried  scenes  inrite^ 
Tbe  mossy  bank,  aim  glade,  and  dizzy  height ; 
The  sheep  that  starting  from  the  tufted  thjrme, 
Untune  the  distant  churches'  mellow  chime ; 
Af  o'er  each  limb  a  gentle  horror  creeps. 
And  shake  abore  our  heads  the  craggy  steeps, 
Pleasant  I're  thought  it  to  pursue  the  rower. 
While  light  and  dsirkness  seize  the  changeful  oar, 
The  frolic  Naiads  drawing  from  below 
A  net  of  silyer  round  the  black  canoe, 
Now  the  last  lonely  solace  must  it  be 
To  watch  pale  erening  brood  o'er  land  and  sea. 
Then  join  my  friends,  and  let  those  friends  believe 
Hy  cheeks  are  moistened  by  the  dews  of  ere. 

'The  Maid's  Lament*  is  a  short  lyrical  flow  of 
picturetqoe  expression  and  pathoa,  resembling  the 
more  reorat  cffuslona  of  Barry  Cornwall : — 

I  loTed  him  not ;  and  yet,  now  he  is  gone, 

I  feel  I  am  alone. 
I  checked  him  while  he  spoke ;  yet  could  he  speak, 

Alas!  I  would  not  check. 
For  reasons  not  to  lore  him  once  I  sought, 

And  wearied  all  my  thought 
To  Tex  myself  and  him :  I  now  would  giro 

My  lore  could  he  but  Hto 
Who  lately  lired  for  me,  and  when  he  found 

Twas  Tain,  in  holy  ground 
He  hid  his  £sce  amid  the  shades  of  death! 

I  waste  for  him  my  breath 
Who  wasted  his  for  me ;  but  mine  returns, 

And  this  lone  bosom  bums 
With  stifling  heat,  hcaviug  it  up  in  sleep. 

And  wMing  me  to  weep 
Tears  that  had  melted  his  soft  heart :  for  years 

Wept  he  as  bitter  team ! 
'Merciful  God !'  such  was  his  latest  prayer, 

'  These  may  she  never  share  I' 
Quieter  is  his  breath,  his  breast  more  cold 

Than  daisies  in  the  mould, 
Whert  diildren  spell  athwart  the  churchyard  gate 

His  name  and  life's  brief  date. 
Piay  for  him,  gentle  souls,  whoe'er  ye  be. 

And  oh !  pray,  too,  for  me ! 

We  quote  one  more  chaate  and  graoeAil  fimcy,  en- 
titled ^urtem  .^ 

In  Clementina's  artless  mien 
Lucilla  asks  me  what  I  see. 
And  are  the  roses  of  sixteen 
Enough  for  me ! 

Ladlla  asks  if  that  be  all. 

Have  I  not  culled  as  sweet  before! 
Ah  yes,  Lucilla!  and  their  fall 
I  still  deplore. 

I  now  behold  another  scene. 

Where  pleasure  beams  with  heaven's  own  light. 
More  pure,  more  constant,  more  serene. 
And  not  less  bright. 

Faith,  on  whose  breast  the  loves  repose. 

Whose  chain  of  flowers  no  force  can  sever. 
And  Modesty,  who,  when  she  goes. 
Is  gone  for  ever. 

Mr  Landor  will  be  remembered  rather  ns  a  prose 
writer  than  as  a  poet,  and  yet  his  writings  of  that 
kind  are  marked  by  singular  and  great  blemishes. 
A  moody  egotistic  nature,  ill  at  case  with  the  com- 
mon things  of  lifle,  has  flourished  up  in  his  case  into 
a  moat  portentoua  crop  of  crotchets  and  prejudices, 
which,  regardleas  of  the  reprobation  of  his  fellow- 
men,  he  issues  forth  in  prodigious  confiislon,  often 
I  in  language  ofiSsnaive  in  the  last  degree  to  good 
I  taste.    Eager  to  oontradict  whatever  ia  genmlly 


received,  he  never  stops  to  consider  how  flur  his 
own  professed  opinions  may  be  consistent  with 
each  other:  hence  he  contnu£cts  himself  almost  aa 
often  aa  any  other  body.  Jeflte^,  in  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  papers,  has  charactensed  in  happy  terms 
the  class  of  minds  to  which  Mr  Landor  belongs. 
*  The  work  before  us,'  says  he,  '  is  an  edifying  ex- 
ample of  the  spirit  of  literary  Jacobinism — ^flying 
at  all  game,  running  a-muck  at  all  opinions,  aiid  at 
continual  cross-purposes  with  ite  own.  This  spirit 
admits  neitlier  of  equal  nor  superior,  follower  nor 
precursor :  **  it  travels  in  a  road  so  narrow,  where  hot 
one  goes  abreast"  It  claims  a  monopoly  of  sense, 
wit,  and  wisdom.  To  agree  with  it  is  an  imperti- 
nence ;  to  differ  from  it  a  crime.  It  tramples  on  dd 
prejudices;  it  is  jealous  of  new  pretensions.  It  seizes 
with  avidity  on  all  that  is  startling  or  obnoxioua  in 
opinions,  and  when  they  are  countenanced  by  any 
one  else,  discards  them  as  no  longer  flt  for  its  use. 
Thus  persons  of  this  temper  affect  atheism  by  way  of 
distinction ;  and  if  they  can  succeed  in  bringing  it 
into  fashion,  become  orthodox  again,  in  order  not  to 
be  with  the  vulgar.  Their  creed  is  at  the  mercy  of 
every  one  who  assents  to,  or  who  contradicts  it  All 
their  ambition,  all  their  endeavour  is,  to  seem  wiser 
than  the  whole  world  besides.  They  hate  whatever 
falls  short  of^  whatever  goes  beyond,  their  favourite 
theories.  In  the  one  case,  they  hurry  on  before  to 
get  the  start  of  you;  in  the  other,  they  suddenly 
turn  back  to  hinder  you,  and  defeat  themselves.  An 
inordinate,  restless,  incorrigiUc  self-love,  is  the  key 
to  all  tlieir  actions  and  opinions,  extravagances  and 
meannesses,  servility  and  arrogance.  Whatever 
soothes  and  pampen  this,  they  applaud ;  whatever 
wounds  or  interferes  with  it,  they  utterly  and  vin- 
dictively abhor.  A  general  is  with  them  a  hero 
if  he  is  unsuccessful  or  a  traitor ;  if  he  is  a  oon- 
queror  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  or  a  martyr  to  it,  he 
is  a  poltroon.  Whatever  is  doubtful,  remote,  vi- 
sionary in  philosophy,  or  wild  and  dangerous  in 
politics,  they  fasten  upon  eagerly,  "  recommending 
and  insisting  on  nothing  less;"  reduce  the  one  to 
demonstration,  the  other  to  practice,  and  they  turn 
their  backs  upon  their  own  most  darling  schemes, 
and  leave  them  in  the  lureh  immediately.'  When  the 
reader  learns  that  Mr  Landor  justifies  Tiberius  and 
Nero,  speaks  of  Pitt  as  a  poor  creature,  and  Fox  as 
a  charlatan,  declares  Alfleri  to  have  been  the  great- 
est man  in  Europe,  and  recommends  the  Greeks,  in 
their  struggles  with  the  Turks,  to  discaid  flre-arms, 
and  return  to  the  use  of  the  bow,  ho  will  not  deem 
this  general  description  far  from  inapplicable  in 
the  case.  And  yet  the  Imaginary  ConversatloDS 
and  other  writings  of  Mr  I^andor  are  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  prose  productions  of  our  age,  writ- 
ten in  pure  nervous  English,  and  Ml  of  thoughts 
which  fasten  themselves  on  the  mind,  and  are  *a  joy 
for  ever.'  It  would  require  many  specimens  flrom 
these  works  to  make  good  what  is  here  said  for  snd 
against  tlieir  author;  we  can  afibrd  room  for  only 
one,  but  in  it  are  both  an  example  of  his  love  of 
paradox,  and  of  the  extraordinary  beauties  of  thought 
by  whicli  he  leads  us  captive.  It  forms  part  of  a 
conversation  between  Lords  Chatham  and  Chester- 
field:— 

Chctterfidd.  It  is  true,  my  lord,  we  hare  not  always 
been  of  the  same  opinion,  or,  to  use  a  better,  truer* 
and  more  significant  expression,  of  the  same  suif  in 
politics ;  yet  I  never  heard  a  sentence  from  your 
lordship  which  I  did  not  listen  to  with  deep  atten- 
tion. I  understand  that  you  have  written  some  pieces 
of  admonition  and  advice  to  a  youns  relative ;  they 
are  mentioned  as  being  truly  excellent;  I  wish  I 
could  hare  profited  by  them  when  I  was  compoaiBg 
mine  on  a  similar  occasion. 
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ChxUham,  My  lord,  jou  oertaml^  would  not  hhre 
done  it,  even  suppoelng  they  contained,  which  I  am 
far  from  beliering,  any  topics  that  could  hare  escaped 
your  penetrating  Tiew  of  manners  and  morals ;  for 
your  lordship  and  I  set  out  diTersely  from  the  yery 
threshold.  Let  xis,  then,  rather  hope  that  what  we 
have  written,  with  an  equally  good  intention,  may 
produce  its  due  effect;  which  indeed,  I  am  afraid, 
may  be  almost  as  doubtful,  if  we  consider  how  inef- 
fectual were  the  cares  and  exhortations,  and  oTon  the 
daily  example  and  high  renown,  of  the  most  zealous 
and  prudent  men  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  their 
children  and  disciples.  Let  us,  however,  hope  the 
best  rather  than  fear  the  worst,  and  bclieye  that  there 
never  was  a  right  thing  done  or  a  wise  one  spoken  in 
Tain,  although  the  fruit  of  them  may  not  spnng  up  in 
the  place  designated  or  at  the  time  expected. 

Ckaterfidd,  Pray,  if  I  am  not  taking  too  great  a 
freedom,  give  me  the  outline  of  your  plan. 

Chatham,.  Willingly,  my  lord ;  but  since  a  greater 
man  than  either  of  us  has  laid  down  a  more  compre- 
hensive one,  containing  all  I  could  bring  forward, 
would  it  not  be  preferable  to  consult  it !  I  differ  in 
nothing  from  Locke,  unless  it  be  that  I  would  recom- 
mend the  lighter  as  well  as  the  graver  part  of  the 
ancient  classics,  and  the  constant  practice  of  imitat- 
ing them  in  early  youth.  This  is  no  change  in  the 
system,  and  no  larger  an  addition  than  a  woodbine  to 
a  sacred  grove. 

Chesterfield.  I  do  not  admire  Mr  Locke. 

Chatham.  Nor  I — he  is  too  simply  grand  for  ad- 
miration— I  contemplate  and  revere  him.  Equally 
deep  and  clear,  he  is  both  philosophically  and  gram- 
matically the  most  elegant  of  English  writers. 

Chesterfield.  If  I  expressed  by  any  motion  of  limb 
or  feature  my  surprise  at  this  remark,  your  lordship, 
I  hope,  will  pardon  me  a  slight  and  involuntary  trans- 
gression of  my  own  precept.  I  must  intreat  you,  be- 
fore we  move  a  step  farther  in  our  inquiry,  to  inform 
roe  whether  I  am  really  to  consider  him  in  style  the 
most  elegant  of  our  prose  authors ! 

Chatham.  Your  lordship  is  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  this  point  certainly  no  less  correct  than 
mine. 

Chestetfidd.  Pray  assist  me. 

Chatham.  Education  and  grammar  are  surely  the 
two  driest  of  all  subjects  on  which  a  conversation  can 
turn ;  yet  if  the  ground  is  not  promiscuously  sown,  if 
what  ought  to  be  clear  is  not  covered,  if  what  ought  to 
be  covered  is  not  bare,  and,  above  all,  if  the  plants  are 
choice  ones,  we  may  spend  a  few  moments  on  it  not 
unpleasantly.  It  appears  then  to  me,  that  eleffance 
in  prose  composition  is  mainly  this ;  a  just  admission 
of  topics  and  of  words ;  neither  too  many  nor  too  few  of 
either ;  enough  of  sweetness  in  the  sound  to  induce  us 
to  enter  and  sit  still;  enough  of  illustration  and 
reflection  to  change  the  posture  of  our  minds  when 
they  would  tire ;  and  enough  of  sound  matter  in  the 
complex  to  repay  us  for  our  attendance.  I  could 
perhaps  be  more  logical  in  my  definition  and  more 
concise ;  but  am  I  at  all  erroneous  I 

Chesterfidd.  I  see  not  that  you  are. 

Chatham.  My  ear  is  well  satisfied  with  Locke:  I 
find  nothing  idle  or  redundant  in  him. 

Cheaterfidd.  But  in  the  opinion  of  you  graver  men, 
would  not  some  of  his  principles  lead  too  far ! 

Chatham.  The  danger  is,  that  few  will  be  led  by 
them  far  enough:  most  who  begin  with  him  stop 
short,  and,  pretending  to  find  pebbles  in  their  shoes, 
throw  themselves  down  upon  the  ground,  and  com- 
plain of  their  guide. 

Chetterfidd.  What,  then,  can  be  the  reason  why 
Plato,  so  much  less  intelligible,  is  so  much  more 
quoted  and  applauded ! 

Chatham.  The  difficulties  we  never  try  are  no  diffi- 
culties to  UB.    Those  who  are  upon  the  summit  of  a 


mountain  know  in  some  measure  its  altitude,  by 
comparing  it  with  all  objects  around ;  but  those  who 
stand  at  the  bottom,  and  never  mounted  it,  can  com- 
pare it  wiUi  few  only,  and  with  those  ImperfiMtly. 
Until  a  short  time  ago,  I  could  have  convexved  more 
fluently  about  Plato  tiian  I  can  at  present;  I  had 
read  all  the  titles  to  his  dialogues,  and  several  scnpi 
of  commentaiy ;  these  I  have  now  forgotten,  and  am 
indebted  to  long  attacks  of  the  gout  for  what  I  have 
acquired  instead. 

Chatafidd.  A  very  severe  schoolmaster!  I  hope 
he  allows  a  long  vacation  f 

Chatham.  Severe  he  is  indeed,  and  although  he  sets 
no  example  of  regularity,  he  exacts  few  observances, 
and  teaches  many  things.  Without  him  I  should 
have  had  less  patience,  less  learning,  less  reflection, 
less  leisure ;  in  short,  less  of  everything  but  of  sleep. 

Cheaterfidd.  Locke,  from  a  deficiency  of  £uicy,  is 
not  likely  to  attract  so  many  listeners  as  Plato. 

Chatham,.  And  yet  occasionally  his  language  if 
both  metaphorical  and  rich  in  images.  In  £M;t,  all 
our  great  philosophers  have  also  this  property  in  % 
wonderful  degree.  Not  to  speak  of  the  devotional, 
in  whose  writings  one  might  expect  it,  we  find  it 
abundantly  in  Bacon,  not  sparingly  in  Hobbes,  the 
next  to  him  in  range  of  inquiry  and  potency  of  in- 
tellect. And  what  would  you  think,  my  lord,  if  you 
discovered  in  the  records  of  Newton  a  sentence  in  the 
spirit  of  Shakspeare ! 

Chesterfield.  I  should  look  upon  it  as  upon  a  won- 
der, not  to  say  a  miracle :  Newton,  like  Barrow,  had 
no  feeling  or  respect  for  poetry. 

Chatham.  His  words  are  these: — ^*I  don't  know 
what  I  may  seem  to  the  world ;  but  as  to  myself^  I 
seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  tha 
sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  find- 
ing a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordi* 
nary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  Truth  lay  all  undis- 
covered before  me.* 

Chesterfield.  Surely  Nature,  who  had  given  him  the 
volumes  of  her  greater  mysteries  to  unseal ;  v^o  had 
bent  over  him  and  taken  his  hand,  and  taught  him  to 
decipher  the  characters  of  her  sacnd  language ;  who 
had  lifted  up  before  him  her  glorious  veil,  hi^er 
than  ever  yet  for  mortal,  that  she  might  impress  her 
features  and  her  fondness  on  his  heart,  threw  it  back 
wholly  at  these  words,  and  gazed  upon  him  with  ai 
much  admiration  as  ever  he  had  gazed  upon  her.* 

EDWIN  ATHER8T0NE. 

Edwin  Athebstone  is  author  of  Tie  Last  Days 
of  Ilerctdaneum  (1821)  and  The  Fall  of  Nbuvek 
^828),  both  poems  in  blank  verse,  and  remarkable 
for  splendour  of  diction  and  copiousness  of  descrip- 
tion. Tlie  first  is  founded  on  the  well-known  de- 
struction of  the  city  of  Herculaneum  by  an  emptkm 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  first  year  of  the  Emperor 
Titus,  or  the  79th  of  the  Christian  era.  Mr  Atber- 
stone  has  followed  the  account  of  this  awfhl  occur- 
rence  given  by  the  younger  Pliny  in  his  letters  to 
Tacitus,  and  has  drawn  some  powerAil  pictures  of 
the  desolating  fire  and  its  attendant  circamstanoei. 

*  A  very  few  of  Mr  Lander's  aphoriams  and  remarks  may 
be  added :  Ho  says  of  fame—*  Fame,  they  tdl  yon,  is  air; 
but  without  air  there  is  no  life  for  any ;  without  fame  theft 
is  none  for  the  best.'  *  Tho  happy  man/  he  aays,  *  b  be 
who  distingoiahcs  the  boundary  between  derire  and  delight,  j 
and  stands  firmly  on  the  higher  ground ;  he  who  knows  that 
plrasure  is  not  only  not  poaaeasion,  but  is  often  to  be  kMt, 
and  always  to  be  endangered  by  it*  Of  light  wit  or  aarc— rii 
he  obacrvos— *  Quickness  ia  amongst  the  least  of  the  mind^ 
properties.  I  would  persuade  yon  that  banter,  pun,  and 
quibble  are  the  properties  of  light  men  and  shallow  caps* 
cities ;  that  genuine  humour  and  true  wit  require  a  souBd  and 
oapaoious  mind,  which  is  always  a  grave  onsb' 
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There  is  periutps  too  much  of  terrible  and  gloomy 
painting,  yet  it  enchains  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
and  impresses  the  imagination  with  something  like 
dramatic  force.  Mr  Atherstone's  second  subject  is 
of  the  same  derated  cast :  the  downfall  of  an  Asiatic 
empire  afforded  ample  room  for  his  love  of  strong 
and  magnificent  description,  and  he  has  arailed 
liimself  <tf  this  license  so  fiilly,  as  to  border  in  many 
passages  on  extravagance  and  bombast  His  battle 
scenes,  his  banquets,  flowering  grores,  and  other 
descriptions  of  art  and  nature,  are  all  executed  witii 
oriental  splendour  and  voluptuousness— often  with 
dazzling  vividness  and  beauty  and  true  poetical 
feeling.  The  failure  of  the  author  to  sustain  the 
interest  of  the  reader  is  0¥dng,  as  a  contemporary 
critic  pointed  out,  '  to  the  very  palpable  excess  in 
which  he  employs  all  those  elements  of  pleasing,  aud 
to  the  disproportion  which  those  ornaments  of  the 
scene  bear  to  its  actual  business — ^to  the  slowness 
witii  which  the  story  moves  forward,  and  the  diffi- 
culty we  have  in  catching  a  distinct  view  of  the 
characters  that  are  presented  to  us,  through  the 
glare  dt  imagery  and  eloquence  with  which  they 
are  surronoded.'  This  is  the  fault  of  genius— espe- 
cially young  genius-Hmd  if  Mr  Atherstone  could 
subdue  his  oriental  imagination  and  gorgeonsness 
of  style,  and  undertake  a  theme  of  more  ordinary 
life,  and  of  simple  natival  passion  and  description, 
he  might  give  himself  a  name  of  some  importance 
in  the  literature  dT  his  age. 

The  foflowing  passages,  descriptive  of  the  splen- 
dour of  &urdanapalus's  state,  have  been  cited  as 
happy  specimens  of  Mr  Atherstone's  style : — 

The  moon  is  dear — the  stars  are  comiuj;  forth-— 
The  erening  breeze  fims  pleasantly.    Retired 
Within  his  goigeous  haU,  Assyria's  king 
Sits  at  the  ^quet,  and  in  love  and  wine 
Revds  delighted.    On  the  nlded  roof 
A  thousand  golden  lamps  their  lustre  fling. 
And  on  the  marble  walls,  and  on  the  throne 
Gem-bossed,  that  high  on  jasper-steps  upraised, 
Like  to  one  solid  diamond  quivering  stands, 
Sun-splendours  flashing  round.    In  woman's  garb 
The  sensual  king  is  cli^,  and  with  him  sit 
A  crowd  of  beauteous  ooncubines.    They  sing. 
And  roll  Uie  wanton  eye,  and  laugh,  and  sign, 
And  feed  his  ear  with  noneyed  flatteries. 
And  land  him  as  a  god.       *       * 

Like  a  mountain  Stream, 
Amid  the  silence  of  the  deivy  eve 
Heard  by  ihe  lonely  traveller  through  the  vale. 
With  dmun-like  marmurinff  melodious, 
In  diamond  showers  a  cxystal  fountain  falls. 

*        *       Sylph-like  girls,  and  blogming  boys. 
Flower-crowned,  and  in  apparel  bright  as  spring, 
Attend  upon  their  bidding.    At  the  sign, 
From  baads  unseen,  voluptuous  music  breathes, 
Hsip,  dulcimer,  and,  sweetest  far  of  all. 
Woman's  mellifluous  voice. 

Through  all  the  dty  sounds  the  voice  of  joy 
And  tipsy  merriment.    On  the  spadous  walls. 
That,  like  huge  sea-diflii,  gird  the  city  in. 
Myriads  of  wanton  feet  go  to  and  fro : 
Gay  ginnents  rustle  in  the  scented  breeze^ 
Crimson,  and  azure,  purple,  green,  and  gold ; 
Laugh,  jest,  and  passing  whisper  are  heard  there ; 
Timbrel,  and  lute,  and  duldmer,  and  song ; 
And  many  feet  that  tread  the  dance  are  seen. 
And  annsupflung,  and  swaying  heads  plume-crowned. 
So  is  that  dty  stosped  in  reveliy. 

Then  went  the  king, 
Flushed  with  the  wine,  and  in  his  pride  of  power 
01<»ying;  and  with  his  own  strong  arm  upraised 
Prom  out  its  rost  the  Assyrian  baimer  broad. 


Purple  and  edged  with  |pold ;  and,  standing  then 
Upon  the  utmost  summit  Of  the  mount — 
Round,  and  yet  round — for  two  strong  men  a  task 
Sufficient  deemed — ^he  waved  the  splendid  flag. 
Bright  as  a  meteor  streaming. 

At  that  sight 
The  plain  was  in  a  stir :  the  helms  of  brass 
Were  lifted  up,  and  glittering  spear-points  waved. 
And  banners  shaken,  and  wide  trumpet  mouths 
Upturned ;  and  myriads  of  bright-harnessed  steeds 
Were  seen  uprearing,  shaking  uieir  proud  heads ; 
And  brazen  chariots  in  a  moment  sprang. 
And  dashed  together.    In  a  moment  more 
Up  came  the  monstrous  universal  shout, 
LuKe  a  volcano's  buiBt.    Up^  up  to  heaTon 
The  multitudinous  tempest  tore  its  way. 
Rocking  the  clouds :  from  all  the  swarming  plain 
And  from  the  dty  rose  the  mingled  cry, 
'  Long  li?e  Sardananalus,  king  of  kings  I 
May  the  king  live  mr  ever  1'    Thrice  the  flag 
The  monardi  waved ;  and  thrice  the  shouts  arose 
Enormous,  that  the  solid  walls  were  shook. 
And  the  Arm  ground  made  tremble. 

Amid  the  far-off  hills. 
With  eye  of  fire,  and  shaggy  mane  upreared, 
The  sleeping  lion  in  his  <^  tprang  up ; 
Listened  awhile — ^then  laid  his  monstrous  mouth 
Close  to  the  floor,  and  breathed  hot  roarings  out 

In  fierce  reply. 

«  •  « 

He  comes  at  length — 
The  thickening  thunder  of  the  wheels  is  heard : 
Upon  their  hinges  roaring,  open  fly 
The  brazen  gates :  sounds  then  the  tramp  of  hoofs — 
And  lo  I  the  ^rgeous  pageant,  like  the  sun. 
Flares  on  their  startled  eyes.  Four  snow-white  steeds, 
In  ^Iden  trappings,  barbed  all  in  gold. 
Spring  through  the  gate ;  the  lofty  chariot  then. 
Of  ebony,  with  gold  and  gems  thick  strewn, 
Eyen  like  the  stony  night.    The  spokes  were  gold. 
With  felloes  of  strong  brass ;  the  naves  were  brass. 
With  burnished  gold  o'erlaid,  and  diamond  rimmed ; 
Sted  were  the  axles,  in  bright  silver  case ; 
The  pole  was  cased  in  silver :  high  aloft, 
Like  a  rich  throne  the  gorgeous  seat  was  framed ; 
Of  ivory  part,  part  silver,  sad  part  gold : 
On  dther  side  a  golden  stotue  stood : 
Upon  the  right— and  on  a  throne  of  gold— - 
Great  Belus,  of  tl\e  Assyrian  empire  first. 
And  worshipped  as  a  god ;  but,  on  the  Idt, 
In  a  resplendent  car  by  lions  drawn, 
A  goddess.  *  * 

Behind  the  car. 
Full  in  the  centre,  on  the  ebon  ground. 
Flamed  forth  a  diamond  sun;  on  either  nde, 
A  homed  moon  of  diamond ;  and  beyond 
The  planets,  each  one  blazing  diamond. 
Such  was  the  chariot  of  the  king  of  kings. 

IThe  Bower  qf  Neh/uthia.} 

Twasaspot 
Herself  had  chosen,  from  the  palace  walls 
Farthest  remoyed,  and  bv  no  sound  disturbed. 
And  by  no  eye  o'erlooked ;  for  in  the  midst 
Of  loftiest  trees,  umbrageous,  was  it  hid — 
Yet  to  the  sunshine  open,  and  the  airs 
That  from  the  deep  shades  all  around  it  breathed. 
Cool  and  sweet-scented.    Myrtles,  jessamine- 
Roses  of  varied  hues— all  climbing  shrubs. 
Green-leaved  and  fragrant,  had  she  planted  there. 
And  trees  of  slender  body,  fruit,  and  flower ; 
At  early  mom  had  watered,  and  at  eve. 
From  a  bright  fountain  nigh,  that  ceaselessly 
Gushed  wi&  a  gentle  coil  from  out  the  earth. 
Its  liquid  diamonds  flinging  to  the  sun 
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With  a  soft  whisper.    To  a  graceful  arch 

The  pliant  hrancnes,  intertwined,  were  bent ; 

Flowers  some,  and  some  rich  fruits  of  gorgeous  hues, 

Down  hanging  larishlj,  the  taste  to  please, 

Or,  with  rich  scent,  the  smell— or  that  fine  sense 

Of  beauty  that  in  forms  and  colours  rare 

Doth  take  delight.    With  fragrant  moss  the  floor 

Was  planted,  to  the  foot  a  carpet  rich. 

Or,  for  the  languid  limbs,  a  downj  couch. 

Inviting  slumW.    At  the  noon-tide  hour. 

Here,  with  some  chosen  maidens  would  she  come. 

Stories  of  lore  to  listen,  or  the  deeds 

Of  heroes  of  old  days :  the  harp,  sometimes. 

Herself  would  touch,  and  with  her  own  sweet  Toice 

Fill  all  the  air  with  loreliness.    But,  chief. 

When  to  his  green-ware  bed  the  wearied  sun 

Had  parted,  and  heaven's  glorious  arch  yet  shone, 

A  last  gleam  catching  from  his  closing  eye — 

The  palace,  with  her  maidens,  quitting  then. 

Through  vistas  dim  of  tall  trees  would  she  pass — 

Cedar,  or  waving  pine,  or  giant  palm — 

Through  orange  groves,  and  citron,  myrtle  walks, 

Alleys  of  roses,  beds  of  sweetest  flowers. 

Their  richest  incense  to  the  dewy  breeze 

Breathing  profusely  all — and  having  reached 

The  spot  beloved,  with  sport,  or  dance  awhile 

On  the  small  lawn  to  sound  of  dulcimer. 

The  pleasant  time  would  pass  ;  or  to  the  lute 

Give  ear  delighted,  and  the  plaiiitive  voice 

That  sang  of  hapless  love :  or,  arm  in  arm. 

Amid  the  twilight  saunter,  listing  oft 

The  fountain's  murmur,  or  the  evening's  sigh. 

Or  whisperings  in  the  leaves — or,  in  his  pride 

Of  minstrelsy,  the  sleepless  nightingale 

Flooding  the  air  with  beauty  of  sweet  sounds : 

And,  ever  as  the  silence  came  again. 

The  distant  and  unceasing  hum  could  hear 

Of  that  magnificent  city,  on  all  sides 

Surrounding  them. 

In  1 833  appeared  two  cantos  of  a  descriptiTe  poem, 
7^  Hdiotrope^  or  Pilgrim  m  Pursuit  of  lieaUh,  being 
the  record  of  a  poetical  wanderer  in  Ligoria,  Hetm- 
ria,  Campania,  and  Calabria.  The  style  and  versi- 
flcation  of  Byron's  Childe  Harold  are  evidently 
copied  by  the  author ;  but  he  has  a  native  taste  and 
elegance,  and  a  purer  system  of  philosophy  than  the 
noble  poet.  Many  of  the  stanzas  are  musical  and 
picturesque,  presenting  Claude-like  landscapes  of  the 
glorious  classic  scenes  through  which  the  pilgrim 
passed.  We  subjoin  the  description  of  Pompeii — 
that  interesting  city  of  the  dead : — 

Pompeial  disentombed  Pompeia!     Here 
Before  me  in  her  pall  of  ashes  spread — 
Wrenched  from  the  gulf  of  ases — she  whose  bier 
Was  the  unbowelled  mountam,  lifts  her  head 
Sad  but  not  silent  1    Thrilling  in  my  ear 
She  tells  her  tale  of  horror,  till  the  dread 
And  sudden  drama  mustering  through  the  air. 
Seems  to  rehearse  the  day  of  ner  despair ! 

Joyful  she  feasted  'neath  her  olive  tree. 
Then  rose  to  '  dance  and  play :'  and  if  a  cloud 
O'ershadowed  her  thronged  circus,  who  could  see 
The  impending  deluge  brooding  in  its  shroud  ? 
On  went  the  games !  mirth  and  festivity 
Increased — prevailed :  till  rendingly  and  loud 
The  earth  and  sky  with  consentaneous  roar 
Denounced  her  doom — ^that  time  should  be  no  more. 

Shook  to  its  centre,  the  convulsive  soil 
Closed  round  the  flying :  Same's  tortured  tide 
O'erleapt  its  channel — eager  for  its  spoil ! 
Thick  darkness  fell,  and,  wasting  fast  and  wide, 
Wrath  opened  her  dread  floodgates !     Brief  the  toil 
And  terror  of  resistance :  art  supplied 


No  subterfuge  I    The  pillared  crypt,  and  cave 
That  proffered  shelter,  proved  a  living  gravel 

Within  the  circus,  tribunal,  and  shrine. 
Shrieking  they  perished  :  there  the  usurer  sank 
Grasping  his  gold ;  tho  bacchant  at  his  wine ; 
The  gambler  at  his  dice !  age,  grade,  nor  rank. 
Nor  all  they  loved,  revered,  or  deemed  divine. 
Found  help  or  rescue ;  unredeemed  they  drank 
Their  cup  of  horror  to  the  dregs,  and  fell 
With  Heaven's  avenging  thunders  for  their  knelL 

Their  city  a  vast  sepulchre — their  hearth 
A  chamel-hoiise!    The  beautiful  and  brave. 
Whose  high  achievements  or  whose  charms  gave  birth 
To  songs  and  civic  wreath,  unheeded  crave  ■ 
A  pause  'twixt  life  and  death :  no  hand  on  earth. 
No  voice  from  heaven,  replied  to  close  the  grave 
Yawning  around  them.     Still  the  burning  shower 
Rained  down  upon  them  with  unslackcning  power. 

'Tis  an  old  tale!     Yet  gazing  thus,  it  seems 
But  yesterday  the  circling  wine-cup  went 
Its  joyous  round!    Here  still  the  pilgrim  deems 
New  guests  arrive — the  reveller  sits  intent 
At  his  carousal,  quaffing  to  the  themes 
Of  Thracian  Orpheus :  To,  the  cups  indent 
Th9  conscious  marble,  and  the  amphorse  etill 
Seem  redolent  of  old  Falemo's  hill ! 

It  seems  but  yesterday !     Half  sculptured  there. 
On  the  paved  Forum  wedged,  the  marble  shaft 
Waits  but  the  workman  to  resume  his  care. 
And  reed  it  by  the  cunning  of  his  craft. 
The  chips,  struck  from  his  chisel,  fresh  and  fair, 
Lie  scattered  round ;  the  acanthus  leaves  ingraft 
The  half-wrought  capital ;  and  Isis'  shrine 
Retains  untouched  her  implements  divine. 


The  streets  are  hollowed  by  the  rolling 
In  sinuous  furrows ;  there  the  lava  stone 
Retains,  deep  grooved,  the  frequent  axle's  scar. 
Here  oft  the  pageant  passed,  and  triumph  shone ; 
Here  warriors  bore  the  glittering  spoils  of  war. 
And  met  the  full  fair  city,  smiling  on 
With  wreath  and  paean ! — ^gay  as  those  who  drink 
The  draught  of  pleasure  on  destruction's  brink. 

The  frescoed  wall,  the  rich  mosaic  floor. 
Elaborate,  fresh,  and  garlanded  with  flowers 
Of  ancient  fable : — crypt,  and  lintelled  door 
Writ  with  the  name  of  their  last  tenant — towos 
That  still  in  strength  aspire,  as  when  thev  bore  : 

Their  Roman  standard — from  the  whelming  showeis  • 
That  formed  their  grave — return,  like  spectres  riseD,  i 
To  solve  the  mysteries  of  their  fearful  prison  I  J 


The  author  of  the  '  Heliotrope'  is  Dr  W.  Bkattie,  •[ 
a  London  physician  of  worth,  talent,  and  boie-  '^ 
volence,  who  is  also  author  of  Scotland  IBuMtraied,  '. 
Switzerland  Illustrated,  Residence  in  the  Court  of  Gtf  ~ 
nurny^  &c. 


CHARLES  LAMB. 

Charles  Labib,  a  poet,  and  a  delightful  eisayist 
of  quaint  peculiar  humour  and  fancy,  waa  born  in 
London  on  the  18th  February  1775.  His  &tber 
was  in  humble  circumstances,  servant  and  friend  to 
one  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple;  but  Chariei 
was  presented  to  the  school  of  Christ's  hospital, 
and  from  his  seventh  to  his  fifteenth  year  he  was 
an  inmate  of  that  ancient  and  rounifloent  asylum. 
Lamb  was  a  nervous,  timid,  and  thoughtful  boy: 
*  while  others  were  all  fire  and  play,  he  stt^  alocg 
with  all  the  self-concentration  of  a  monk.'  He  wooU  . 
have  obtained  an  exhibition  at  school,  admitting  him  , 
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to  college,  but  these  exhibitioDs  were  given  under 
the  impUed  if  not  expressed  condition  of  entering 
into  the  church,  and  Lamb  had  an  impediment  in 
hb  speech,  which  in  this  case  proved  an  insupentble 
obstibde.    In  1792  he  obtained  an  appointment  in 
the  accountant's  oflSce  of  the  East  India  Company, 
residing  with  his  parents;   and  'on  their  death/ 
B&ys  Sergeant  Taffourd,   *he  felt  himself  called 
upon  by  duty  to  repay  to  his  sister  the  solicitude 
with  which  she  had  watched  over  his  infancy,  and 
wen,  indeed,  he  performed  it    To  her,  from  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  devoted  his  existence,  seeking 
thenceforth  no  connexion  which  could  interfere  with 
her  supremacy  in  his  affections,  or  impair  his  ability 
to  sustain  and  to  comfort  her.'    The  first  composi- 
,  tions  of  Lamb  were  in  verse,  prompted,  probably, 
'  by  the  poetry  of  his  friend  Coleridge.    A  warm  ad- 
I  miratian  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  led  him  to 
imitate  their  style  and  manner  in  a  tragedy  named 
John  Woodvil,  which  was  published  in  1801,  and 
i   mercilessly  ridiculed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  a 
specimen  of  the  rudest  state  of  the  drama.    There 
is  much  that  is  exquisite  both  in  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression in  Lamb's  play,  but  the  plot  is  certainly 
meagre,  and  the  style  had  then  an  appearance  of 
aflectation.    The  following  description  of  the  sports 
in  the  forest  has  a  truly  antique  air,  like  a  passage 
in  Heywood  or  Shirley : — 

To  see  the  8un<to  bed,  and  to  arise, 

Like  some  hot  amourist  with  glowing  eyes, 

Banting  the  lazy  bonds  of  sleep  that  bound  him, 

^ith  all  his  fires  and  travelling  glories  round  him. 

Sometimes  the  moon  on  soft  night-clouds  to  rest, 

Like  beauty  nestling  in  a  young  man's  breast, 

And  all  the  winking  stars,  her  handmaids,  keep 

Admiring  silence  while  these  lovers  sleep. 

(Sometimes  outstretched,  in  Venr  idleness, 

l^'ou^fat  doin£,  sayine  little,  thmking  less, 

To  new  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  air. 

Go  eddying  round ;  and  small  birds  how  they  fare, 

AVhen  mouer  Autumn  fills  their  beaks  with  com. 

Filched  from  the  careless  Amalthea's  horn ; 

And  how  the  woods  berries  and  worms  provide, 

^Vithout  their  pains,  when  earth  has  nought  beside 

To  answer  their  small  wants. 

To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by, 

Then  stop  and  gaze,  then  turn,  they  know  not  why, 

liike  basLful  younken  in  society. 

T'o  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree, 

-And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  fair  they  be. 

^n  1802  Lamb  paid  a  visit  to  Coleridge  at  Keswick, 
«nd  cUmbered  up  to  the  top  of  Skiddaw.  Notwith- 
standing his  partiality  for  a  London  life,  he  was 
<^3eeply  struck  with  the  solitary  grandeur  and  beauty 
^  the  lakes.  *  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,'  he  says, 
**  are  better  places  to  live  in  for  good  and  all  than 
Amidst  Skiddaw.  Still,  I  turn  back  to  those  great 
^ilaces  where  I  wandered  about  participating  in  their 
Greatness.  I  could  spend  a  year,  two,  three  years 
^mong  them,  but  I  must  have  a  prospect  of  seeing 
-^leet  Street  at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  I  should 
^ope  and  pine  away.'  A  second  dramatic  attempt 
^as  made  by  Lamb  in  1804.  This  was  a  farce  en- 
titled Mr  H,^  which  was  accepted  by  the  proprietors 
^Dmry  Lane  theatre,  and  acted  for  one  night;  but 
So  indifferently  received,  that  it  was  never  brought 
^brward  afterwards.  *  Lamb  saw  that  the  case  was 
hopeless,  and  consoled  his  friends  with  a  century  of 
l>aiis  for  the  wreck  of  his  dramatic  hopes.'  In  1807 
he  pnhll^ed  a  series  of  tales  founded  on  the  plays 
^  Shakspeare,  which  he  had  written  in  conjunction 
^ith  his  sister,  and  in  the  following  year  appeared 
^is  Specimens  of  Enaluh  Dramatic  Poets  who  lived 
''  oAoiU  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  a  work  evincing  a 


thorough  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  dra-  < 
matists,  and  a  fine  critical  taste  in  analysing  their 
genius.  Some  of  his  poetical  pieces  were  sIm  com- 
posed about  this  time;  but  in  these  efforts  Lamb 
barely  indicated  his  powers,  which  were  not  fully 
displayed  till  the  publication  of  his  essays  signed 
Elioj  originaUy  printed  in  the  London  Magazine. 
In  these  his  curious  reading,  nice  observation,  and 
poetical  conceptions,  found  a  genial  and  befitting 
field.  *  They  are  all,'  says  his  biographer.  Sergeant 
Talfourd,  *  carefully  elaborated;  yet  never  were 
works  written  in  a  higher  defiance  to  the  conven- 
tional pomp  of  style.  A  sly  hit,  a  happy  pun,  a 
humorous  combination,  lets  the  light  into  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  subject,  and  supplies  the  place  of  pon- 
derous sentences.  Seeking  his  materials  for  the 
most  part  in  the  common  paths  of  life— often  in  the 
humblest — he  gives  an  importance  to  everything, 
and  sheds  a  grace  over  all'  In  1825  Lamb  was 
emancipated  from  the  drudgery  of  his  situation  as 
clerk  in  the  India  House,  retiring  with  a  handsome 
pension,  which  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  comforts, 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  In  a  letter  to 
Wordsworth,  he  thus  describes  his  sensations  after 
his  release : — *  I  came  home  for  ever  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  incomprehensibleness  of  my  condition 
overwhelmed  me.  It  was  like  passing  from  life 
into  eternity.  Every  year  to  be  as  long  as  three ; 
that  is,  to  have  three'  times  as  much  real  time — 
time  that  is  my  own — in  it!  I  wandered  about 
thinking  I  was  happy,  but  feeling  I  was  not.  But 
that  tumultuousness  is  passing  o£f^  and  I  begin 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  gift.  Holidays, 
even  the  annual  month,  were  always  uneasy  joys, 
with  their  conscious  fugitiveness,  the  craving  after 
making  the  most  of  them.  Now,  when  all  is  holi- 
day, there  are  no  holidays.  I  can  sit  at  home,  in 
rain  or  shine,  without  a  restless  impulse  for  walkings. 
I  am  doily  steadying,  and  shall  soon  find  it  as  natural 
to  me  to  be  my  own  master,  as  it  has  been  irksome 
to  have  had  a  master.'  He  removed  to  a  cottage 
near  Islington,  and  in  the  following  simimer,  went 
with  his  &itl^ul  sister  and  companion  on  a  long 
visit  to  Enfield,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  giving 
up  his  cottage,  and  becoming  a  constant  resident  at 
that  place.  There  he  lived  for  about  five  years, 
deligbting  his  friends  with  his  correspondence  and 
occasional  visits  to  London,  displaying  his  social 
racy  humour  and  active  benevolence.  In  1830  he 
committed  to  the  press  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
entitled  Album  Verses,  the  gleanings  of  several  years, 
and  he  occasionally  sent  a  contribution  to  some 
literary  periodical  In  September  1835,  whilst 
taking  his  daily  walk  on  the  London  road,  he 
stumbled  against  a  stone,  fell,  and  slightly  injured 
his  face.  The  accident  appeared  trifiing,  but  erysi- 
pelas in  the  face  came  on,  and  in  a  few  days  proved 
fatal.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Edmon- 
ton, amidst  the  tears  and  regrets  of  a  circle  of  warmly 
attached  friends,  and  his  memory  was  consecrated 
by  a  tribute  from  the  muse  of  Wordsworth.  A 
complete  edition  of  Lamb's  works  has  been  published 
by  his  friend  Mr  Moxon,  and  his  reputation  is  still 
on  the  increase.  Por  tills  he  is  mainly  indebted  to 
his  essays.  We  cannot  class  him  among  the  favoured 
sons  of  ApoUo,  though  in  heart  and  feeling  he  might 
sit  with  the  proudest.  The  peculiarities  of  his  style 
were  doubtless  grafted  upon  him  by  his  constant 
study  and  life-long  admiration  of  the  old  English 
writers.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Browne,  Fuller,  and  othen  of  the  dder 
worthies  (down  to  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle), 
were  his  chosen  companions.  He  knew  all  their 
fine  sayings  and  noble  thoughts;  and,  consulting 
his  own  heart  after  his  hard  day's  plodding  at  the 
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IntHa  House,  at  his  qmet  fireside  (at  bis  lepntition 
was  estabfished,  aod  he  came  to  be  '  orcr-compa- 
nied'  hj  social  ymtan\  he  inrested  his  ongmal 
tboogfats  aodfimdea,  and  drew  up  his  cnrioas  ana- 
looes  and  q»ecn1stions  in  a  garb  similar  to  that 
which  his  frronntes  wore.  Then  Lamb  was  eaaen- 
tiallj  a  iDwa-Moii — a  true  Londoner — land  as  John- 
son of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand— a  fteqiienter 
ol  tiie  theatre,  and  attached  to  social  hft^»t*.  ooor- 
teaiea,  and  obserrancea.  His  acnte  powers  of  obser- 
ration  were  consUntlj  caOed  into  plaj,  and  his 
warm  sympathies  ezoted  by  tiie  shifting  scenes 
aroondhim.  ffis kindliness  of  natmne,  his  whims, 
pons,  and  prejodices,  gire  a  strong  indiTidnahtj 
to  his  writings;  while  in  plajfol  hmnonr,  critical 
taste,  ind  choice  expression,  Charles  Lunb  maj 
be  considered  among  English  essajists  a  gennine 
and  original  master. 

To  Holer, 

When  mudena  sodi  as  Hester  die. 
Their  place  je  maj  not  well  supply, 
Thoopi  ye  among  a  thousand  try, 
WiUi  rain  <»deaToiir. 

A  month  or  more  she  hath  been  dead, 
Tet  cannot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed. 
And  her  together. 

A  springy  motion  in  her  gMt, 
A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate^ 
That  flnslied  her  spirit. 

I  know  not  Inr  wbat  name  beride 
I  shall  it  call : — if  'twas  not  pride. 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied. 
She  did  inherit. 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule. 
Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool ; 
But  she  was  trained  in  Nature  s  sdiool ; 
Nature  had  blest  her. 

A  waking  eye,  a  piling  mind, 
A  heart  that  stirs,  is  hard  to  bind, 
A  hawk's  keen  si^t  ye  cannot  blind. 
Ye  could  not  Hester. 

My  spri^tly  nei^bourl  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silrat  shore. 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore, 
Some  summer  morning. 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  fore-warning! 

Th£  Old  FamUiar  Faeti, 

I  hare  had  playmates,  I  haye  had  companions. 

In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days  ; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  hare  been  landing,  I  hare  been  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  lored  a  lore  once,  fairest  among  women ; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  miut  not  see  her ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  hare  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man ; 
Like  an  ingrate  I  left  my  friend  abruptly ; 
Left  him,  U)  muse  on  the  old  funiliar  fiices. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood ; 
Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traTene, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  fSsoes. 


Fricsd  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  btotWr, 
Why  west  not  thou  bom  in  my  Other's  dweUiai 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  hem — 

How  some  they  hare  died,  and  some  they  hai 


And  some  are  taken  from  me ;  all  are  departed 
All,' all  are  gone,  the  old  fismiliar  feces. 

A  FareweB  io  TaibaecOm 

May  the  Babrlonish  curse 

Straight  conmond  my  stammering  Tcna^ 

If  I  can  a  passage  see 

In  this  word-perplexity. 

Or  a  fit  expresrion  find. 

Or  a  language  to  my  nond 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant). 

To  take  leare  of  thee.  Great  PUnt! 

Or  in  any  terms  relate 

Half  my  lore,  or  half  my  hate  : 

For  I  hate,  yet  lore  thee  so. 

That,  wfai<dieTer  thing  I  show. 

The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  be 

A  constrained  hyperbole. 

And  the  passion  to  proceed 

More  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 

Sooty  retainer  to  the  rine, 
Bacdius'  black  servant,  n^ro  fine ; 
Sorcerer,  that  mak'st  us  dote  upon 
Thy  b^jrimed  complexion. 
And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake. 
More  and  greater  oaths  to  bnak 
Than  reclaimed  lorers  take 
'Gainst  women  :  thou  thy  siege  dost  lay 
Much  too  in  the  female  way, 
While  thou  suck'st  the  lab'Snng'breath 
Faster  than  kisses  or  than  deaUi. 


Thou  in  such  a  cloud  dost  bind  us. 
That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us. 
And  ill  fortune,  that  would  thwart  us, 
Shoots  at  rorers,  shooting  at  us  ; 
While  each  man,  through  thy  height' 

steam. 
Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem. 
And  all  about  us  does  express 
fFancy  and  wit  in  richest  drees) 
A  Sicilian  fruitfulness. 

Thou  through  such  a  mist  dost  show  as 
That  our  best  fiiends  do  not  know  us, 
And,  for  those  allowed  features. 
Due  to  reasonable  creatures, 
Liken'st  us  to  fell  Chimeras, 
Monsters  that,  who  see  us,  fear  us  ; 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Gfeiyon, 
Or,  who  first  lored  a  cloud,  Ixion. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tipsy  rites.    But  what  art  thou. 
That  but  br  reflex  canst  show 
What  his  deity  can  do, 
As  the  fiblse  Elgyptian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  miracle  t 
Some  few  rapours  thou  mayst  ruse. 
The  weak  brain  may  serre  to  amaae. 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  heart. 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heat  impart. 

Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  boin. 
The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidest  more 
The  god's  rictories  than  before 
All  Ms  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  pipins  Bacchanals. 
These,  as  stiSe,  we  disallow. 
Or  judge  of  thee  meant :  only  thou 
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His  tme  Indian  oonquett  art ; 
And,  lor  irj  round  hu  dart. 
The  reformM  god  now  weaTes 
A  finer  thjmas  of  th  j  leaTes. 

Scent  to  match  thj  rich  perfume 
Chemie  art  did  ne'er  nresume ; 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  strain. 
None  BO  sovVeign  to  the  brain : 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel. 
Framed  asain  no  second  smell. 
Roses,  Tiolets,  but  tojs 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  bojs, 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinking'st  of  the  stinking  kind. 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind^ 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foison, 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison  ; 
Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together. 

Hemlock,  aconite 

Nay,  rather. 
Plant  dirine,  of  rarest  rirtue ; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you. 
Twas  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee  ; 
None  e'er  prospered  who  defamed  thee ; 
Irony  all,  and  feicned  abuse. 
Such  as  perplexed  loyers  use 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
To  |»aint  forth  their  fairest  fair. 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 
Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike. 
They  borrow  language  of  dislike  ; 
And,  instead  of  l)eMest  Miss, 
Jewel,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 
And  tiiose  fonns  of  old  admiring, 
Call  her  Cockatrice  and  Siren, 
Basilisk,  and  all  that's  eril. 
Witch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  XXeril, 
Ethiop,  Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 
Monkey,  Ape,  and  twenty  more  ; 
Friendly  Traifress,  loring  Foe — 
Not  thi^  she  is  truly  so. 
But  no  other  way  they  know 
A  contentment  to  express. 
Borders  so  upon  excess, 
That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not. 

Or,  as  men,  constrained  to  part 
With  what's  nearest  to  their  neart. 
While  their  sorrow's  at  the  height. 
Lose  discrimination  auite, 
And  their  hasty  wraUi  let  fall. 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall. 
On  the  darling  thing  whateyer, 
Mlience  they  feel  it  death  to  serer, 
Thouch  it  be,  as  they,  perforce, 
GuilUess  of  Uie  sad  divorce. 
For  I  must  (nor  let  it  mere  thee, 
Frimdliest  of  plants,  that  I  must)  leare  thee  ; 
For  thy  sake.  Tobacco,  I 
Would  do  anything  but  die. 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 
Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 
But  as  she,  who  once  hath  been 
A  king's  consort,  is  a  queen 
Brer  alter,  nor  will  baie 
Any  tittle  of  her  state, 
Thou^  a  widow,  or  dirorced, 
So  I,  from  thy  conrene  forced. 
The  old  name  and  s^le  retain, 
A  right  Katherine  of  Spain ; 
And  a  seat,  too,  'monnt  the  joys 
Of  the  blest  Tobacco  Boys  ; 


Where,  though  I,  by  sour  physician, 
Am  debarred  the  full  fruition 
Of  thy  farours,  I  may  catch 
Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 
Sidelong  odours, -that  giro  life 
Like  glaiioes  from  a  neighbour's  wife ; 
And  still  Hto  in  the  by-plaoes 
And  the  suburbs  of  thy  graces  ; 
And  in  thy  borders  take  delight, 
An  onconquered  Canaanite. 

The  fbllowing  are  selections  firom  Lamb's  Esiayi, 
which  contain  more  of  the  exquisite  materiali  of 
poetzy  than  his  short  occasional  verses. 

Drean^OhUdrm — A  Reverie, 

Children  lore  to  listen  to  stories  about  their  elden, 
when  they  were  children ;  to  stretch  their  imagination 
to  the  conception  of  a  traditionary  great-unde,  or 
grandame,  whom  they  nerer  saw.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  that  my  little  ones  crept  about  me  the  other 
ereniiijg  to  hear  about  their  great-mndmother  Field, 
who  lired  in  %  great  house  in  Norfolk  (a  hundred 
times  bigger  than  that  in  which  they  and  pap*  liTed), 
which  had  been  the  scene — so  at  least  it  was  genecally 
beliered  in  that  part  of 'the  oountiy — of  the  tragic  in- 
cidents which  they  had  lately  become  fiuniliar  with 
from  the  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood.  Cer^ 
tain  it  is  that  the  whole  story  of  the  children  and 
their  eruel  uncle  was  to  be  seen  fairly  carred  out  in 
wood  upon  the  chimney-piece  of  the  great  hall,  the 
whole  story  down  to  the  Robin  Redbreasts,  till  a 
foolish  ridi  person  pulled  it  down  to  set  up  a  marble 
one  of  modem  iuTention  in  its  stead,  with  no  stoiy 
upon  it.  Here  Alice  put  out  one  of  her  dear  mother's 
looks,  too  tender  to  be  called  upbraiding.  Tlien  I  wmt 
on  to  say  how  religious  and  how  good  their  great- 
grandmother  Field  was,  how  belored  and  respected  by 
ererybody,  though  she  was  not  indeed  the  mistress  of 
this  great  house,  but  had  only  the  charge  of  it  (and 
yet  in  some  respects  she  might  be  said  to  be  the  nus- 
tress  of  it  too)  committed  to  her  by  the  owner,  who 
preferred  liring  in  a  newer  and  more  fashionable 
mansion  which  he  had  purchased  somewhere  in  the 
adjoining  countT ;  but  still  she  lired  in  it  in  a  man- 
ner as  if  it  had  been  her  own,  and  kept  up  the  dignitT 
of  the  great  house  in  a  sort  while  she  liyed,  which 
afterwanls  came  to  decay,  and  was  nearly  pulled 
down,  and  all  its  old  ornaments  stripped  and  carried 
away  to  the  owner's  other  house,  where  they  were  set 
up,  and  looked  as  awkward  as  if  some  one  were  to 
carry  away  the  old  tombs  they  had  seen  lately  at  the 
abb^,  and  stick  them  up  in  Lady  C.'s  tawdry  gilt 
drawing-room.  Here  John  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  that  would  be  foolish  indeed.'  And  then  I  told  how, 
when  she  came  to  die,  her  funeral  was  attended  by  a 
concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and  some  of  the  gentry  too, 
of  the  neighbourhood  for  many  miles  round,  to  show 
their  respect  for  her  memory,  because  she  had  been 
such  a  good  and  religious  woman ;  so  good,  indeed, 
that  she  knew  all  the  Psalter  by  heart,  ay,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Testament  besides.  Here  little  Alice 
spread  her  hands.  Then  I  told  what  a  tall,  upright, 
graceful  person  their  great-mndmother  Field  once 
was ;  and  how  in  her  youth  she  was  esteemed  the 
best  dancer.  Here  Alice*s  little  right  foot  played  an 
iuToluntary  movement,  till,  upon  my  lookmg  grave, 
it  deristed — the  best  dancer,  I  was  saying,  in  the 
county,  till  a  eruel  disease,  called  a  cancer,  came, 
and  bowed  her  down  with  pain ;  but  it  could  never 
bend  her  good  spirits,  or  make  them  stoop,  but 
they  were  still  upright,  because  she  was  so  good  and 
reluious.  Then  I  told  how  she  was  used  to  sleep 
by  herself  in  a  lone  chamber  of  the  great  lone  house ; 
and  how  she  believed  that  an  apparition  of  two  in- 
fimti  was  to  be  seen  at  midnight  gliding  up  and  down 
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the  great  Btaircaae  near  where  she  slept;  but  she 
said  '  those  innocents  would  do  her  no  harm  ;*  and 
how  frightened  1  used  to  be,  though  in  those  days  I 
had  mj  maid  to  sleep  with  me,  because  I  was  nerer 
half  so  good  or  religious  as  she — and  yet  I  nerer  saw 
the  infants.  Herd  John  expanded  all  his  eyebrows, 
and  tried  to  look  courageous.  Then  I  told  how  good 
she  was  to  all  her  grandchildren,  haying  us  to  the 
great  house  in  the  holidays,  where  I,  in  particular, 
used  to  spend  many  hours  by  myself  in  gazing  upon 
the  old  busts  of  the  twelre  Cesars  that  had  been 
emperors  of  Rome,  till  the  old  marble  heads  would 
seem  to  lire  again,  or  I  to  be  turned  into  marble  with 
them ;  how  I  nerer  could  be  tired  with  roaming  about 
that  huge  mansion,  with  its  rast  empty  rooms,  with 
their  worn-out  hangings,  fluttering  tapestry,  and 
carred  oi^en  pannels,  with  the  gilding  almost  rubbed 
out — sometimes  in  the  spacious  old-fashioned  gardens, 
which  I  had  almost  to  myself,  unless  when  now  and 
then  a  solitaiy  gardening  man  would  cross  me — and 
how  the  nfictuincs  and  peaches  hung  upon  the  walls, 
without  my  erer  offering  to  pluck  them,  because  they 
were  forbidden  fruit,  unless  now  and  then,  and  because 
I  had  more  pleasure  in  strolling  about  among  the  old 
melancholy-looking  yew  trees,  or  the  firs,  and  pick- 
ing up  the  red  berries  and  the  fir  apples,  which  were 
good  for  nothing  but  to  look  at ;  or  in  lying  about 
upon  the  fresh  grass,  with  all  the  fine  garden  smells 
around  me ;  or  basking  in  the  orangenr,  till  I  could 
almost  fancy  myself  ripening,  too,  along  with  the 
oranges  and  the  limes  in  that  grateful  warmth ;  or  in 
watching  the  dace  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  the  fish- 
pond at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  with  here  and  there 
a  great  sulky  pike  hanging  midway  down  the  water 
in  silent  state,  as  if  it  mocked  at  their  impertinent 
friskings.  I  had  more  pleasure  in  these  busy-idle 
dirersions  than  in  all  the  sweet  flarours  of  peaches, 
nectarines,  oranges,  and  such  like  common  baits  of 
children.  Here  John  slyly  deposited  back  upon  the 
plate  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which,  not  unobserred  by 
Alice,  he  had  mediated  diriding  with  her,  and  both 
seemed  willing  to  relinquish  them  for  the  present  as 
irreleyant.  Then,  in  somewhat  a  more  heightened 
tone,  I  told  how,  though  their  great-grandmother 
Field  loyed  all  her  grandchildren,  yet  in  an  especial 
manner  she  might  be  said  to  lore  their  uncle,  John 

L ^  because  he  was  so  handsome  and  spirited  a 

youth,  and  a  king  to  the  rest  of  us ;  and,  instead  of 
moping  about  in  solitary  comers,  like  some  of  us,  he 
would  mount  the  most  mettlesome  horse  he  could  get, 
when  but  an  imp  no  bigger  than  themselyes,  and  make 
it  carry  him  half  orer  the  county  in  a  morning,  and 
join  the  hunters  when  there  were  any  out ;  and  yet  he 
lored  the  old  great  house  and  gardens  too,  but  had 
too  much  spirit  to  be  always  pent  up  within  their 
boundaries  ;  and  how  their  uncle  grew  up  to  man's 
estate  as  brare  as  he  was  handsome,  to  the  admiration 
of  ererybody,  but  of  their  great-grandmother  Field 
most  especially ;  and  how  he  used  to  carry  me  upon 
his  back  when  1  was  a  lame-footed  boy — for  he  was  a 
good  bit  older  than  me — many  a  mile  when  I  could 
not  walk  for  pain ;  and  how,  in  after  life,  he  became 
lame-footed  too,  and  I  did  not  always,  1  fear,  make 
allowances  enough  for  him  when  he  was  impatient 
and  in  pain,  nor  remember  sufficiently  how  conside- 
rate he  had  been  to  me  when  I  was  lame-footed ;  and 
how,  when  he  died,  though  he  had  not  been  dead  an 
hour,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  died  a  great  while  ago, 
such  a  distance  there  is  betwixt  life  and  death ;  and 
how  1  bore  his  death,  as  I  thought,  pretty  well  at  finit, 
but  afterwards  it  haunted  and  haunted  me;  and 
though  1  did  not  cry  or  take  it  to  heart  as  some  do, 
and  as  I  think  he  would  haye  done  if  I  had  died,  yet 
I  missed  him  all  day  long,  and  knew  not  till  then  how 
much  I  had  loyed  him.  I  missed  his  kindness,  and  I 
missed  his  crossness,  and  wished  him  to  be  alirc  again,  | 


to  be  quarrelling  with  him  Tfor  we  quarrelled  some- 
times), rather  tibAn  not  haye  him  again ;  and  was  as 
uneasy  without  him,  as  he,  their  poor  uncle,  most 
haye  been  when  the  doctor  took  off  hia  limb.    Here 
the  children  fell  a-crying,  and  asked  if  their  little 
mourning  which  they  had  on  was  not  for  Uncle  John ; 
and  they  looked  up,  and  prayed  me  not  to  go  on  aboat 
their  uncle,  but  to  tell  them  some  stories  about  their 
pretty  dead  mother.    Then  1  told  how,  for  seyen  long 
years,  in  hope  sometimes,  sometimes  in  despair,  yet 
persisting  eyer,  I  courted  the  fair  Alice  W — n ;  and,  ai 
much  as  children  could  understand,  I  explained  to 
them  what  coyness,  and  difficulty,  and  denial  meant 
in  maidens;  when  suddenly  turning  to  Alice,  the 
soul  of  the  first  Alice  looked  out  at  her  eyes  with  such 
a  reality  of  re-presentment,  that  I  became  in  doubt 
which  of  them  stood  there  before  me,  or  whone  that 
bright  hair  was ;  and  while  I  stood  gazing,  both  the 
children  gradually  ^w  fainter  to  my  yiew,  receding, 
and  still  receding,  till  nothing  at  last  but  two  mourn- 
ful features  were  seen  in  the  uttermost  distance,  whidi, 
without  speech,  strangely  impressed  upon  me  the 
effects  of  speech :  *  We  are  not  of  Alice,  nor  <^  thee ; 
nor  are  we  children  at  all.    The  children  of  Alice 
call   Bartrum  father.     We  are  nothing,  less  than 
nothing,  and  dreams.    We  are  only  what  might  hare  j 
been,  and  must  wait  upon  the  tedious  shores  of  Lethe  ] 
millions  of  ages   before  we  hare  existence  and  a 
name;'  and  inmiediately  awaking,  I  found  myself 
quietly  seated  in  my  bachelor  arm-chair,  where  1  had 
fallen  asleep,  with  the  faithful  Bridget  unchanged  by 
my  side — ^but  John  L.  (or  James  £lia)  was  gone  for  , 
eyer. 

Poor  Melationi. 

A  poor  relation  is  the  most  iirelerant  thing  in  na- 
ture, a  piece  of  impertinent  correspondency,  an  odious 
approximation,  a  haunting  conscience,  a  preposterous 
shadow,  lengthening  in  the  noontide  of  your  proqterity, 
an  unwelcome  remembrancer,  a  perpetually  recurring 
mortification,  a  drain  on  your  purse,  a  more  intoler- 
able dun  upon  your  pride,  a  drawback  upon  suocessi 
a  rebuke  to  your  rising,  a  stain  in  your  blood,  a  blot 
on  your  scutcheon,  a  rent  in  your  garment,  a  deatb'b 
head  at  your  banquet,  Agathocles's  pot,  a  Mordecai  in 
your  gate,  a  Lazarus  at  your  door,  a  lion  in  your  path, 
a  frog  in  your  chamber,  a  fly  in  your  ointment,  a  mote 
in  your  eye,  a  triumph  to  your  enemy,  an  apelogy  to 
your  friends,  the  one  thing  not  needful,  the  h^  in 
hanrest,  the  ounce  of  sour  in  a  pound  of  sweet. 

He  is  known  by  his  knock.     Your  heart  telleth 

you,  *  That  is  Mr .*    A  rap  between  familiarity 

and  respect,  that  demands,  and  at  the  same  time 
seems  to  despair  of  entertainment.  He  entereth  smil- 
ing and  embarrassed.  He  holdeth  out  his  hand  to 
you  to  shake,  and  draweth  it  back  again.  He  casually 
looketh  in  about  diimer  time,  when  the  table  is  full 
He  offereth  to  go  away,  seeinf  you  haye  company,  but 
is  induced  to  stay.  He  filleU  a  chair,  and  your  yisi- 
tor's  two  children  are  accommodated  at  a  side  table. 
He  nerer  cometh  upon  open  days,  when  your  wife  says 

with,  some  complacency,  '  My  dear,  perhaps  Mr 

will  drop  in  to-day.'  He  remembereth  birthdays, 
and  professeth  he  is  fortunate  to  haye  stumbled  upon 
one.  He  declareth  against  fish,  the  turbot  being  small, 
yet  suffereth  himself  to  be  importuned  into  a  slice 
against  his  first  resolution.  He  sticketh  by  the  port, 
yet  will  be  preyailed  upon  to  empty  the  remainder 
glass  of  claret,  if  a  stranger  press  it  upon  him.  He 
is  a  puzzle  to  the  seryants,  who  are  fearful  of  being 
too  obse(^uious,  or  not  ciyil  enough  to  him.  The 
guests  thmk  *  they  haye  seen  him  before.'  £yery  one 
Hpeculateth  upon  his  condition ;  and  the  most  part 
take  him  to  be  a  tide-waiter.  He  calleth  you  by  your 
Christian  name,  to  imply  that  his  other  ii  the  same 
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with  jour  own.    He  is  too  fkmiliar  bj  half,  ^et  joa 
wiah  he  had  less  diffidence.  With  half  the  familiarit j, 
he  might  pass  for  a  casual  dependent;  with  more 
boldness,  he  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  taken  for 
what  he  is.    He  is  too  humble  for  a  friend,  jet  taketh 
on  him  more  state  than  befits  a  client.    He  is  a  worse 
guest  than  a  countrj  tenant,  inasmuch  as  he  bringeth 
up  no  rent ;  jet  'tis  odds,  from  his  garb  and  demea- 
nour, that  jour  guests  take  him  for  one.    He  is  asked 
to  make  one  at  the  whist  table ;  refuseth  on  the  score 
of  porertj,  and  resents  being  left  out.  When  the  com- 
panj  break  up,  he  proffereth  to  go  for  a  coach,  and 
lets  the  servant  go.    He  recollects  jour  grand&ther ; 
and  will  thrust  in  some  mean  and  quite  unimportant 
anecdote  of  the  familj.    He  knew  it  when  it  was  not 
quite  so  flourishing  as  '  he  is  blest  in  seeing  it  now.' 
He  reriTeth  past  situations,  to  institute  what  hecalleth 
faTourable  comparisons.    With  a  reflecting  sort  of 
congratulation  he  will  inquire  the  price  of  jour  fur- 
niture ;  and  insults  jou  with  a  special  commendation 
of  jour  window-curtains.    He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
urn  is  the  more  elegant  shape ;  but,  after  all,  there 
was  something  more  comfortable  about  the  old  tea- 
kettle, which  JOU  must  remember.    He  dare  saj  jou 
must  find  a  great  convenience  in  haying  a  carriage  of 
jour  own,  and  appealeth  to  jour  ladj  if  it  is  not  so. 
Inquireth  if  jou  hare  had  jour  arms  done  on  rellum 
Yet ;  and  did  not  know  till  latelj  that  such  and  such 
tiad  been  the  crest  of  the  familj.    His  memorj  is  un- 
seasonable, his  compliments  perrerse,    his    talk   a 
trouble,  his  staj  pertinacious;  and  when  he  goeth 
away,  jou  dismiss  his  chair  into  a  corner  as  precipi- 
tatelj  as  possible,  and  feel  fairlj  rid  of  two  nuisances. 

There  is  a  worse  eril  under  the  sun,  and  that  is  a 
female  poor  relation.  You  ma^  do  something  with 
the  other';  jou  maj  pass  him  off  tolerably  well;  but 
Tour  indieent  she-relative  is  hopeless.  '  He  is  an  old 
humoriiit/  JOU  maj  saj,  *  and  affects  to  go  thread- 
bare. His  circumstances  are  better  than  folks  would 
take  them  to  be.  You  are  fond  of  having  a  character 
at  ^our  table,  and  trulj  he  is  one.'  But  in  the  indi- 
cations of  female  povertj  there  can  be  no  disguise. 
No  woman  dresses  below  herself  from  caprice.  The 
truth  must  out  without  shuffling.  *She  is  plainlj 
related  to  the  L  s,  or  what  does  she  at  their 
house  r  She  is,  in  all  probabilitj,  jour  wife's  cousin. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  least,  this  is  the  case.  Her 
garb  is  something  between  a  gentlewoman  and  a  beg- 
gar, jet  the  former  evidentlj  predominates.  She  is 
moet  fffovokinglj  humble,  and  ostentatiouslj  sensible 
to  her  inferiontj.  He  maj  require  to  be  repressed 
sometimes — aUquando  tufflamiwrndnM  erat — ^but  there 
is  DO  raising  her.    You  send  her  soup  at  dinner,  and 

she  begs  to  he  helped  after  the  gentlemen.    Mr 

requests  the  honour  of  taking  wine  with  her;  she 
hesitates  between  port  and  Madeira,  and  chooses  the 
former  because  he  does.  She  calls  the  servant  air ; 
and  insists  on  not  troubling  him  to  hold  her  plate. 
The  housekeeper  patronises  her.  The  children's  go- 
verness takes  upon  her  to  correct  her  when  she  has 
mistaken  the  piano  for  a  harpsichord. 

Richard  Amlet,  Esq.,  in  the  plaj,  is  a  notable  in- 
stance of  the  disadvantages  to  which  this  chimerical 
notion  of  affinitj  constituting  a  claim  to  acquaint- 
ance maj  subject  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman.  A  little 
foolish  blood  is  all  that  is  betwixt  him  and  a  ladj 
with  a  great  estate.  His  stars  are  peipetuallj  croMed 
bj  the  malignant  matemitj  of  an  old  woman,  who 
persists  in  calling  him  *  her  son  Dick.'  But  she  has 
wherewithal  in  the  end  to  recompense  his  indigniti^ 
and  float  him  again  upon  the  brilliant  surfiu^,  under 
which  it  had  been  her  seeming  business  and  pleasure 
all  along  to  sink  him.  All  men,  besides,  are  not  of 
Dick's  temperament.  I  knew  an  Amlet  in  real  life, 
who,  wantmg  Dick's  buojancjr,  sank  indeed.  Poor 
W was  of  mj  own  standing  at  Christ's,  a  fine 


I' 


classic,  and  a  jouth  of  promise.  If  he  had  a  blemish, 
it  was  too  much  pride ;  but  its  quaUtj  was  inoffen- 
sive ;  it  was  not  of  that  sort  which  luodens  the  heart 
and  serves  to  keep  inferiors  at  a  distance;  it  onlj 
sought  to  ward  off  derogation  from  itself.  It  was  the 
principle  of  self-respect  carried  as  far  as  it  could  go, 
without  infringing  upon  that  respect  which  he  would 
have  everj  one  else  equallj  maintain  for  himself.  He 
would  have  jou  to  thmk  uike  with  him  on  this  topic. 
Manj  a  quarrel  have  I  had  with  him  when  we  were 
rather  older  bojs,  and  our  tallness  made  us  more  ob- 
noxious to  obsOTvation  in  the  blue  clothes,  because  I 
would  not  thread  the  allejs  and  blind  ways  of  the 
town  with  him  to  elude  notice,  when  we  have  been 
out  together  on  a  holidaj  in  the  streets  of  this  sneer- 
ing and  prjing  metropolis.    W went,  sore  with 

these  notions,  to  Oxford,  whero  the  dignitj  and  sweet- 
ness of  a  scholar's  life,  meeting  with  the  alloy  of  a 
humble  introduction,  wrought  in  him  a  passionate 
devotion  to  the  place,  with  a  profound  aversion  from 
the  societj.  The  servitor's  gown  (worse  than  his  school 
arraj)  clung  to  him  with  Nessian  venom.  He  thought 
himself  ridiculous  in  a  garb  under  which  Latimer  must 
have  walked  erect ;  and  in  which  Hooker  in  his  joung 
dajs  possiblj  flaunted  in  a  vein  of  no  discommendable 
vani^.  In  the  depth  of  collese  shades,  or  in  his  lonelj 
chamber,  the  poor  student  shrunk  from  observation. 
He  found  shelter  among  books  which  insult  not,  and 
studies  that  ask  no  questions  of  a  jouth's  finances. 
He  was  lord  of  his  librarj,  and  seldom  cared  for  look- 
ing out  bejond  his  domains.  The  healing  influence 
of  studious  pursuits  was  upon  him,  to  soothe  and  to 
abstract.  He  was  almost  a  healthj  man,  when  the 
wajwardness  of  his  fate  broke  out  against  him  with  a 

second  and  worse  malienitj.    The  father  of  W 

had  hitherto  exercised  the  humble  profession  of  house 

painter  at  N ,  near  Oxford.    A  supposed  interest 

with  some  of  the  heads  of  collies  had  now  induced 
him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  that  citj,  with  the  hope 
of  beinff  emplojed  upon  some  public  works  which 
were  talked  of.  From  that  moment  I  read  in  the 
countenance  of  the  joung  man  the  determination 
which  at  length  tore  him  from  academical  pursuits 
for  ever.  To  a  person  unacquainted  with  our  univer^ 
sities,  the  distance  between  the  gownsmen  and  the 
townsmen,  as  thej  are  called — the  trading  part  of  the 
latter  especiallj — is  carried  to  an  excess  that  would 
appear  han»h  and  incredible.    The  temperament  of 

W 's  father  was  diametricallj  the  reverse  of  his 

own.  Old  W was  a  little,  busj,  cringing  trades- 
man, who,  with  his  son  upon  his  arm,  would  stand 
bowing  and  scraping,  cap  in  hand,  to  anjthing  that 
wore  the  semblance  of  a  gown— insensible  to  the  winks 
and  opener  remonstrances  of  the  joung  man,  to  whose 
chamber-fellow,  or  equal  in  standing,  perhaps,  he  was 
thus  obseauiouslj  and  gratuitously  ducking.    Such  a 

state  of  tilings  could  not  last.     W must  chanse 

the  air  of  Oxford,  or  be  suffocated.  He  chose  the 
former  ;  and  let  the  sturdj  moralist,  who  stnuns  the 
point  of  the  filial  duties  as  high  as  thej  can  bear, 
censure  the  dereliction ;  he  cannot  Mtimate  the  strug- 
gle.   I  stood  with  W ,  the  last  afternoon  I  ever 

saw  him,  under  the  eaves  of  his  paternal  dwelling. 
It  was  in  the  fine  lane  leading  from  the  Hich  Street 

to  the  back  of college,  where  W Itept  his 

rooms.  He  seemed  thoughtful  and  more  reconciled. 
I  ventured  to  rallj  him — finding  him  in  a  better 
mood — upon  a  representation  of  the  Artist  Evangelist, 
which  the  old  man,  whose  affairs  were  beginning  to 
flourish,  had  caused  to  be  set  up  in  a  splendid  sort  of 
frame  over  his  reallj  handsome  shop,  either  as  a  token 
of  prosperitj,  or  badge  of  gratitude  to  his  saint. 

W looked  up  at  the  Luke,  and,  like  Satan, 

'  knew  his  mount^  sign,  and  fled.'  A  letter  on  his 
father's  table  the  next  morning  announced  that  he 
had  accepted  a  commission  in  a  regiment  about  to 
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TILL  THB  PRESENT  TlUi 


Thou  heurdst,  0  God  of  battle !    Thou,  whose  look 
Snappeth  the  spear  iu  sunder.    In  thj  strength 
A  jouth,  thy  chosen,  laid  their  champion  low. 
Saul,  Saul  pursues,  overtakes,  dirides  the  spoil ; 
Wreathes  round  our  necks  these  chains  of  gold,  and 

robes 
Our  limbs  with  floating  crimson.    Then  rejoice, 
Daughters  of  Israel  I  from  your  cymbals  shake 
Sweet  clangour,  hymning  God !  the  Lord  of  Hosts !      I 

Ye  1  dbout  I  and  je !  make  answer,  Saul  hath  slain  | 
His  thousands ;  Darid  his  ten  thousands  slain. 

Such  the  hymned  harmony,  from  yoices  breathed 
Of  yirgin  piinstrels,  of  each  tribe  the  prime 
For  b^uty,  and  fine  form,  and  artful  touch 
Of  instrument,  and  skill  in  dance  and  song ; 
Choir  answering  choir,  that  on  to  Gibeah  led 
The  yictors  back  in  triumph.    On  each  neck 
Played  chains  of  gold ;  and,  shadowing  their  charms 
With  colour  like  the  blushes  of  the  mom. 
Robes,  gift  of  Saul,  round  their  light  limbs,  in  toss 
Of  cymbals,  and  the  many-mazed  dance. 
Floated  like  roseate  clouds.    Thus,  these  came  on 
In  dance  and  song ;  then,  multitudes  that  swelled 
The  pomp  of  triumph,  and  in  circles  ranged 
Around  the  altar  of  Jehoyah,  brought 
Freely  their  ofierings ;  and  with  one  accord 
Sang, '  Gloiy,  and  praise,  and  worship  unto  God.' 

Loud  rang  the  exultation.    Twas  the  yoice 
Of  a  free  people  from  impending  chains 
Redeemed ;  a  people  proud,  whose  bosom  beat 
With  fixe  of  glory  and  renown  in  arms 
Triumphant.    I^ud  the  exultation  rang. 

There,  many  a  wife,  whose  ardent  gaze  from  far 
Singled  the  warrior  whose  glad  eye  gaye  back 
Her  look  of  loye.    There,  many  a  gitodsire  held 
A  blooming  boy  aloft,  and  'midst  the  array 
In  trhimp]^  pointing  with  his  staff,  exclaimed, 
'  Lo,  my  braye  son !  I  now  may  die  in  peace.' 

There,  many  a  beauteous  yirgin,  blushing  deep. 
Flung  back  her  yeil,  and,  as  the  warrior  came, 
Hail^  her  betrothed.    But,  chiefly,  on  one  alone 
AU  dwelt. 


The  Wintfr's  Monu 

Artist  unseen !  that,  dipt  in  frozen  dew, 
Hast  on  the  glittering  glass  thy  pencil  laid. 
Ere  from  yon  sun  the  transient  yisions  fade. 

Swift  let  me  trace  the  forms  thy  fancy  drew ! 

Thy  towers  and  palaces  of  diamond  hue, 
Riyers  and  lakes  of  lucid  crystal  made. 
And  hung  in  air  hoar  trees  of  branching  shade, 

That  liquid  pearl  distil :  thy  scenes  renew, 

Whatever  old  bards  or  later  fictions  feign. 
Of  secret  grottos  underneath  the  wave. 
Where  nereids  roof  with  spar  the  amber  caye ; 

Or  bowers  of  bliss,  where  sport  the  fairy  train, 
Who,  frequent  by  the  moonlight  wanderer  seen, 
Cirele  with  radiant  gems  the  dewy  green. 


*    EDWARD  LORD  TUURLOW. 

Edward  Hovel  Thurlow  (Lord  Thurlow).has 
published  seyeral  small  yolumes  of  poetry:  Select 
Poetiu  (\S2l}\  Poems  an  Several  Ckcanoru;  Angelica^ 
or  the  Fate  of  Proteus ;  Arcita  and  Palamon,  after 
Chaucer^  &c  Amidst  much  aflectation  and  bad 
taste,  there  is  real  poetry  in  the  works  of  this 
nobleman.  He  has  been  a  source  of  ridicule  and 
sarcasm  to  yarious  reviewers  —  and  not  iinde« 
servedly;  yet  in  pieces  like  the  following,  there 
is  a  fireshness  of  fancy  and  feeling,  and  a  richness 
of  expression,  tliat  resemble  Herrick  or  Moore. 


Song  to  May* 

Mhj  !  queen  of  blossoms. 

And  tulfilling  flowers. 
With  what  pretty  music 

Shall  we  charm  the  hours? 
Wilt  thou  have  pipe  and  reed, 
Blown  in  the  open  mead  1 
Or  to  the  lute  nye  heed 

In  the  green  bowers? 

Thou  hast  no  need  of  us, 

Or  pipe  or  wire. 
That  hast  the  golden  bee 

Ripened  wiw  fire ; 
And  many  thousand  more 
Songsters,  that  thee  adore. 
Filling  earth's  grassy  floor 

With  new  desire. 

Thou  hast  thy  miehty  herds. 

Tame,  and  free  liyers ; 
Doubt  not,  thy  music  toe 

In  the  deep  riyers ; 
And  the  whole  plumy  flight. 
Warbling  the  day  and  night — 
Up  at  the  gates  of  light. 

See,  the  lark  quivers ! 

When  with  the  jacinth 
Coy  fountains  ^re  tressed ; 

And  for  the  mournful  bird 
Greenwoods  are  dressed. 

That  did  for  Tereus  pine ; 

Then  shall  our  songs  be  thine. 

To  whom  our  hearts  incline : 
May,  be  thou  blessed  1 

The  Sun-Flower. 

Behold,  my  dear,  this  lofly  flower,. 

That  now  the  golden  sun  receives ; 
No  other  deity  has  power. 

But  only  Phoebus,  on  her  leaves ; 
As  he  in  ludiant  glory  bums. 
From  east  to  west  her  visage  turns. 

The  dial  tells  no  tale  more  true. 
Than  she  his  journal  on  her  leaves, 

When  mom  first  giyes  him  to  her  view^ 
Or  night,  that  her  of  him  bereayes, 

A  dismal  interregnum  bids 

Her  weeping  ey^  to  close  their  lids. 

Forsaken  of  his  light,  she  pines 
The  cold,  the  dreary  night  away. 

Till  in  the  east  the  crimson  signs 
Betoken  the  great  god  of  day ; 

Then,  lifting  up  her  drooping  face, 

She  sheds  around  a  golden  grace. 

0  Nature,  in  all  parts  diyine ! 

What  moral  sweets  her  leaves  disclose  I 
Then  in  m^  verse  her  trath  shall  shine, 

And  be  immortal,  as  the  rose, 
Anacreon's  plant ;  arise,  thou  flower. 
That  hast  fidelity  thy  dower  I 

Apollo,  on  whose  beams  you  gaze. 
Has  filled  my  breast  with  golden  light ;. 

And  circled  me  with  sacred  rays. 
To  be  a  poet  in  his  sight : 

Then,  thus  I  giye  the  crown  to  thee, 

Whose  impress  is  fidelity. 
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Tbs  Sanimcr,  the  diritiett  Summer  butnt, 
I  The  (kiea  kn  bright  irith  ktura  luid  with  gold ; 

I        The  mKTia,  ud  Che  nighting^e,  b;  lunii, 
\  Amid  the  woodi  k  »ft  enchuitment  hold : 

The  fioverii^  imodi,  with  gloij  uid  delight, 
I  Their  tender  leftrn  unto  ihe  ur  h»re  apnid  ; 

j        The  wftDtoD  >ir,  vnid  their  alleji  bright, 
I  Doth  Miftlj  flj,  and  a  light  fisgrance  ihed  : 

.       The  Djmphs  within  the  ailTer  fountuns  pUj, 
I  The  angcla  on  the  golden  buks  recline, 

WLerein  gre**  Flora,  in  her  bright  •rr»y, 

I  Hath  qiriuUed  her  ambiotial  awest*  diiine : 
j        Or,  elw,  1  gua  d|>od  that  beauUoui  face, 

'  I       0  Amoret  1  tod  uink  theae  aweeta  hare  place. 

i|      Now  Siunmei  hu  one  foot  from  out  the  world, 
■  \  Her  golden  mantle  floating  in  the  air  ; 

And  her  tore-darting  ejei  are  backward  hurkd, 

I I  To  bid  adien  to  thii  creation  fair: 

I  A  flight  af  iwallowa  circlea  bei  befoie, 
,1  And  Zephjrui,  her  jollj  harbinger, 

I  Alreadj  is  a-wiog  to  Heaien'a  door, 

li  Whenat  the  Muaea  are  expecting  her  ; 

'I  And  the  three  Qracea,  in  their  heayenly  rin);, 

II  Are  dancing  with  delicioua  harmony ; 

|i       And  Heba  doth  her  flowery  chalice  bring, 
j  To  sprinkle  nectar  on  their  melody : 

JoTe  Uughi  to  see  hia  angol.  Summer,  come, 
II      Warbling  hi*  pruM,  to  her  immortal  home. 

■      Th«n  -    -        ^ 

With  line  delight  foteMli  the  harveat  ui 


D  HoDD,  upriiing  fton 
With  line  delight  foteMli  tt 
't  ehephera*,  now  prepan  jour  melody. 


The  lUr  ot  eieninj 


>  Roman  Catholici,  >  bodj  Und  pioacribed  and 
I  pmKd  by  penal  eaaetments,  and  therncm  tobtve 
I  been  of  the  number  who,  to  me  bu  own  wordi, 
j  '  hailed  the  flrit  daiding  oatbreak  of  the  French 

I  ItevcdntioDUBBignaltotheakTe,whereveraQflbring, 
that  the  dajr  of  his  dcLverance  wu  near  it  hand.' 
[  The  poet  itatea  that  in  179S  he  wu  taken  by  hi* 
father  to  one  of  the  dinnen  given  in  honour  of  Uiat 
I  great  CTeat.  end  ait  upon  the  knee  of  the  cbidnnMl 
I  while  the  following  toast  «aa  enthniiaaticallr  tent 
I  round;  'May  the  brceies  from  France  fan  onrlr'  ' 


of  her  Bphen ! 

ling  glimmen  in  the  we*t : 
Then  raiie,  ye  ahepherds,  your  obaerrant  atiain, 

That  so  of  the  Great  Shepherd  hen  are  bleat ! 
Out  fields  are  full  with  the  Cime-ripcned  grain, 

Out  Tineyardi  with  the  purple  cluMera  awell ; 
Her  golden  aplendoor  glimmer*  on  the  mun, 

And  vales  and  mounuuns  her  bright  glory  tell : 
Then  ling,  ye  shepherda  I  for  the  time  la  come 
H'ben  we  moat  bring  the  enriched  harrcsC  home. 

O  Moon,  that  ahinest  on  this  heathy  wild. 

And  light'at  the  hill  of  Haitinga  with  th;  my, 
l-|ow  am  I  with  thy  sad  delight  beguiled. 

How  hold  with  fond  imagination  play ! 
By  thy  bmad  taper  I  call  up  the  time 

When  Harold  on  the  bleeding  lerduie  lay, 
I'kough  great  in  glory,  orentained  with  crime, 

And  Ulen  b;r  ni>  fata  from  kingly  away  ! 
On  bleeding  kuightu,  and  on  war-broken  arms, 

Tom  hannen  and  the  dying  ateeds  you  shone, 
^hen  this  fair  England,  and  her  peerlen  charms. 

And  all,  but  honour,  to  the  foe  were  gone '. 
ITen  died  the  king,  whom  hia  brave  aubjects  chose. 
Oat,  dying,  lay  amid  his  Normao  foeii ! 


A  iMB  tmiosi  of  wit  and  sensibility,  of  Wgh  powera 
<H  imiginatioD  and  eEtensive  learning,  hai  been  ex- 
^nplifled  in  tbe  poetici]  worki  of  Thokai  Moobe. 
Vi  Hoore  ia  a  native  of  Dublin,  where  he  was  bom 
<»  the  ISIh  of  Hay  17B0.  He  early  begui  to  rhyme, 
■nd  1  sonpct  to  bis  •choolmuter,  Mr  Samuel  Whyte, 
^nitten  in  bis  Smrteentli  year,  was  published  in  a 
Diblin  nMigaiiBe,*    Tbe  psuwit*  of  oar  poet  were 

'Mr  Wliyt*  WIS  ilBO  lb*  tsacbK  if  BbsrMao,  and  U  la 


Oik  into  verdure.'  P«rlIimenthaving,inIT!)3,opeDed 
university  to  Catholics,  young  Moore  was  sent 
illege,  and  distinguished  himself  by  bis  classical 
acquirements.  In  1799,  while  in  his  nineteentbyear, 
he  proceeded  to  London  to  study  law  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  md  publish  by  subscription  a  tranilition  of  j 
'  -  icreon.  The  latter  appeired  in  the  following 
r,  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  At  a  aub- 
sequent  period,  Mr  Moore  was  among  the  keenest 
■atiriatsirfthis prince, for  whicbbehasbeen  accused  I 
of  ingratitude  \  but  he  states  himself  that  Uie  whole  i 
amount  of  his  obligations  to  his  royal  highness  wm 
the  honour  of  dining  twice  at  Carlton  Uotue,  and 
being  admitted  to  a  great  fete  g^ren  by  the  prince 
in  1811  on  his  being  made  regent.  In  1S03  Mr  I 
Moom  obtained  an  offldal  situation  at  Bermuda,  the 
dutici  of  which  were  discharged  by  a  depn^ ;  and 
this  Bubordinate  proving  untkithftal,  the  poet  Incurred 
pecuniary  losses  to  a  luge  ainoaat.  Ite  Snt  e&M, 
however,  was  two  valame*  of  poetry,  a  eeriet  of 
Ijda  and  Eputla,  published  in  18US,  and  written 
during  an  absence  of  fourteen  months  from  Erame, 
while  the  author  visited  Bermuda.  The  desciiptivD 
this  work    are  remarkable  fcr  their 
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name ;'  the  fint  of  which,  refexring  eTidently  to  the 
fate  of  Mr  Eminett,  is  as  foUows : — 

When  he  who  adores  thee  has  left  but  the  name 

Of  his  &alt  and  his  sorrow  behind, 

Oh,  OLj,  wilt  thou  weep  when  they  darken  the  fame 

Of  a  life  that  for  thee  was  resien<Ml? 

Yes,  weep !  and,  however  my  foes  may  condemn. 

Thy  teaiB  shall  effkce  the  decree ; 

For  Hearen  can  witness,  though  guilty  to  them, 

I  hare  been  but  too  faitliful  to  thoe ! 

With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  lore, 

Ejery  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine ; 

In  my  last  numble  prayer  to  the  Spirit  aboye, 

Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine ! 

Oh,  blessed  are  the  lovers  and  friends  who  shall  live 

The  days  o(  thy  glory  to  see ; 

But  the  next  deuest  blessing  that  Heaven  can  give, 

Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee  I 

Next  to  the  patriotic  songs  stand  those  in  which 
a  monl  reflection  is  conveyed  in  that  metaphorical 
fonn  which  only  Moore  has  been  able  to  realise  in 
lyrics  for  mnsio — as  in  the  following  exquisite  ex- 
ample:— 

I  saw  from  the  beach,  when  the  morning  was  shining, 
A  bark  o*er  the  waters  move  gloriously  on : 

I  came,  when  the  sun  o'er  that  beach  was  declining — 
The  bark  was  still  there,  but  the  waters  were  gone. 

Ah !  such  is  the  fate  of  our  life's  early  promise. 
So  passing  the  spring-tide  of  joy  we  have  known : 

Each  wave  that  we  danced  on  at  morning,  ebbs  from  us. 
And  leaves  us,  at  eve,  on  the  black  snore  alone. 

Ne'er  tell  me  of  glories  serenely  adorning 

The  close  of  our  day,  the  calm  eve  of  our  night ; 
Give  me  back,  give  me  back,  the  wild  freshness  of 
morning. 
Her  clou£  and  her  tears  are  worth  evening's  best 
light. 

Oh,  who  would  not  welcome  that  moment's  retuminff. 
When  passion  first  waked  a  new  life  through  his 
frame. 
And  his  soul — like  the  wood  that  grows  precious  in 
burning — 
Gave  out  all  its  sweets  to  Love's  exquisite  flame ! 

In  1817  Mr  Moore  produced  his  most  elaborate 
poem,  XcAi  i2ooi^  an  oriental  romance,  the  accuracy 
of  wUdi,  as  resards  topographical,  antiquarian,  and 
characteristic  details,  has  been  vouched  by  nume- 
rous competmt  authorities.  The  poetry  is  brilliant 
and  gorgeous — rich  to  excess  with  imagery  and  or- 
nament—and opiffesBiTe  fh)m  its  very  sweetness  and 
sidcndmir.  (H^tiie  four  tales  which,  connected  by  a 
su|^t  narratiTe,  like  the  ballad  stories  in  Hogg's 
Queen's  Wake,  constitute  the  entire  noem,  the  most 
•im|de  is  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  and  it  is  the  one 
moat  finequently  read  and  remembered.  Still,  the 
ftrttt—The  Veiled  Tn^het  of  Khorassan—thongh  im- 
probable and  extravagant  as  a  fiction,  is  a  poem  of 
great  energy  and  power.  The  genius  of  &e  poet 
moirei  with  grace  and  f^«edom  under  his  load  of 
Eaateni  magnificence,  and  the  reader  is  fascinated 
by  hii  proUflc  fiincy,  and  the  scenes  of  loveliness  and 
splendoor  which  are  depicted  with  such  vividness 
and  tnith.  Hazlitt  says  that  Moore  should  not  have 
written '  Lalla  Rookh,'  even  for  three  thousand  guineas 
— ^the  price  understood  to  be  pud  by  the  booksellers 
for  the  copyright  But  if  not  a  great  poem,  it  is  a 

I  marvelloos  work  of  art,  and  contains  paintings  of 
loosl  scenery  and  manners  unsurpassed  for  fidelity 

'  and  picturesque  efibct  The  patient  research  and 
extensive  reading  required  to  gather  tlie  materials, 
would  have  damped  the  spirit  and  extinguished  the 


fancy  of  almost  any  other  poet  It  was  amidst  the 
snows  of  two  or  three  Derbyshire  winters,  he  says, 
while  living  in  a  lone  cottage  among  the  fields,  that 
he  was  enabled,  by  that  concentration  of  thought 
which  retirement  alone  gives,  to  call  up  around  him 
some  of  the  sunniest  of  those  Eastern  scenes  which 
have  since  been  welcomed  in  India  itself  as  almost 
native  to  its  clime.  The  poet  was  a  diligent  stu- 
dent, and  his  oriental  reading  was  'as good  as  riding 
on  the  back  of  a  cameL'  l%e  romance  of '  Yathek' 
alone  equals  'Lalla  Rookh,'  among  English  fictions, 
in  local  fidelity  and  completeness  as  an  Eastern  tale. 
After  the  publication  of  his  work,  the  poet  set  o£f 
with  Mr  Kogers  on  a  visit  to  Paris.  The  '  groups 
of  ridiculous  English  who  were  at  that  time  swarm- 
ing in  all  directions  throughout  Fhmce,'  supplied 
the  materials  for  his  satire  entitled  'The  Fudge 
Funily  in  Paris,'  which,  in  populuity,  and  the  run 
of  successive  editions,  kept  pace  with  '  Lalla  Hookh.' 
In  1819  Mr  Moore  made  another  ioumey  to  the 
continent  in  company  with  Lord  Jonn  Russell,  and 
this  furnished  his  Khymes  on  the  Boad,  a  series  of 
trifies  often  graceftil  and  pleasing,  but  so  conversa- 
tional and  unstudied  as  to  be  little  better  (to  use  his 
own  words)  than  '  prose  fringed  with  rhyme.*  From 
Paris  the  poet  and  his  companion  proceeded  by  the 
Simplon  to  Italy.  Lord  John  took  the  route  to 
Genoa,  and  Mr  Moore  went  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Byron 
at  Venice.  On  his  return  firom  this  memorable  tour, 
the  poet  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  where  he  re- 
sided till  about  the  close  of  the  year  18S2.  He  had 
become  involved  in  pecuniary  difllculties  by  the 
conduct  of  the  person  who  acted  as  his  deputy  at 
Bermuda.  His  friends  pressed  forward  with  eager 
kindness  to  help  to  release  him— one  ofi'ering  to  place 
£500  at  his  disposal ;  but  he  came  to  the  reiolntion 
of  *  gratei\illy  declining  their  ofibrs,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  work  out  his  ddiverance  by  his  own  efRnls.' 
In  September  1822  he  was  informed  that  an  ar- 
rangement had  been  made,  and  that  he  might  with 
safety  return  to  England.  The  amount  of  the 
claims  of  the  American  merchants  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  sum  of  one  thousand  guineas,  and  to- 
wards the  payment  of  this  the  uncle  of  his  deputy — 
a  rich  London  merchant — had  been  brought  to  con- 
tribute £300.  A  friend  of  the  poet  immediatdy 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  banker  the  remidning 
portion  (£750),  which  was  soon  repaid  by  the  grate- 
nil  hEtrd,  who,  in  the  June  following,  on  receiving 
his  publisher's  \uxx)unt,  found  £1000  placed  to  his 
credit  from  the  sale  of  the  Loves  of  the  Angels,  and 
£500  from  the  'Fables  of  the  Holy  Alliance.'  The 
latter  were  partly  written  while  Mr  Moore  was 
at  Venice  with  Lord  Byron,  and  were  published 
under  the  nom  de  gverre  of  Thomas  Brown.  The 
'  Loves  of  the  Angels'  was  written  in  Paris.  The 
poem  is  founded  on  'the  Eastern  story  of  the  angels 
Harut  and  Marut,  and  the  Rabbinical  fictions  of 
the  loves  of  Uzzid  and  Shamchazai,'  with  which 
Mr  Moore  shadowed  out '  the  fitdl  of  the  soul  fW)m 
its  original  purity — ^the  loss  of  light  and  happiness 
which  it  suffers  in  the  pursuit  of  &\b  world's  perish- 
able pleasures — and  the  punishments  both  fh>m  con- 
science and  divine  justice  with  which  hnpurity, 
pride,  and  presumptuous  inquiir  into  the  awful 
secrets  of  heaven  are  sure  to  be  visited.'  The 
stories  of  the  three  angels  are  related  with  grace- 
ful tenderness  and  passion,  but  with  too  little  of 
'the  angelic  air'  about  them.  His  latest  imagi- 
native work  is  The  Epicurean,  an  Eastern  tfue, 
in  prose,  but  f^  of  the  spirit  and  materials  of 
poetry;  and  forming,  perhaps,  his  highest  and  beat 
sustained  flight  in  the  regions  of  pure  romance. 
His  lives  of  Sheridan  and  Byron  we  shall  afterwards 
allude  to  in  the  list  of  biographical  writers.    Thus, 
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In  a  Talle J  neiir  Carlisle  lived  a  race  of  giants ; 
and  this  place  is  finely  described : — 

Huge  mountains  of  immeasurable  height 
Encompassed  all  the  lerel  yallej  round 
With  mighty  slabs  of  rock,  that  sloped  upright, 
An  insurmountable  and  enormous  mound. 
The  rerj  riyer  vanished  out  of  sight, 
AbsorbM  in  secret  channels  under  ground ; 
That  vale  was  so  sequestered  and  secluded, 
All  search  for  ages  past  it  had  eluded. 

A  rock  was  in  the  centre,  like  a  cone, 
Abruptly  rising  from  a  miry  pool. 
Where  they  b^eld  a  pile  of  massy  stone. 
Which  masons  of  the  rude  primeval  school 
Had  reared  by  help  of  giant  hands  alone. 
With  rocky  fragments  unreduced  by  rule  : 
Irr^ular,  like  nature  more  than  art. 
Huge,  rugged,  and  compact  in  erery  part. 

A  wild  tumultuous  torrent  raged  around. 
Of  fragments  tumbling  from  the  mountain's  height ; 
The  whistling  clouds  of  dust,  the  deafening  sound. 
The  harried  motion  that  amazed  the  sight. 
The  constant  quaking  of  the  solid  ground. 
Environed  them  with  phantoms  of  affright ; 
Yet  with  heroic  hearts  they  held  right  on. 
Till  the  last  point  of  their  ascent  was  won. 

The  giants  having  attacked  and  carried  ofi*  some 
ladies  on  their  journey  to  court,  the  knights  deem  it 
their  duty  to  set  out  in  pursuit ;  and  in  due  time 
they  overcome  these  grim  personages,  and  relieve 
the  captives  from  the  castle  in  which  they  had  been 
immured: — 

The  ladies ! — They  were  tolerably  well. 
At  least  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected : 
Many  details  I  must  forbear  to  tell ; 
Their  toilet  had  been  very  much  neglected ; 
But  by  supreme  good  luck  it  so  befell, 
That  when  the  castle's  capture  was  effected, 
Whoi  those  vile  cannibals  were  overpowered. 
Only  two  hi  duennas  were  devoured. 

This  doies  the  second  canto.  The  third  opens  in 
the  foUowing  playfbl  strain . — 

I've  a  proposal  here  from  Mr  Murray. 
He  offers  handsomely — the  money  down  ; 
My  dear,  you  might  recover  from  your  flurry. 
In  a  nice  airy  lodging  out  of  town. 
At  Croydon,  Epsom,  anywhere  in  Surrey  ; 
If  every  stansa  brings  us  in  a  crown, 
I  think  that  I  might  venture  to  bespeak 
A  bedroom  and  front  parlour  for  next  week. 

Tell  me,  my  dear  Thalia,  what  you  think  ; 
Your  nerves  have  undergone  a  sudden  shock ; 
Your  poor  dear  spirits  have  begun  to  sink  ; 
On  Bsinstead  Downs  you'd  muster  a  new  stock. 
And  I'd  be  sure  to  keep  away  from  drink, 
And  always  go  to  bed  by  twelve  o'clock. 
Well  travel  down  there  in  the  morning  stages ; 
Oar  verses  shall  go  down  to  distant  ages. 

And  here  in  town  we'll  breakfast  on  hot  rolls, 
And  yoa  shall  have  a  better  shawl  to  wear ; 
These  pantaloons  of  mine  are  chafed  in  holes ; 
By  Monday  next  I'll  compass  a  new  pair : 
Come  now,  fling  up  the  cinders,  fetch  the  coals. 
And  take  away  the  things  you  hung  to  air ; 
Set  out  the  tea-thin;rs,  and  bid  Pha-be  bring 
The  kettle  up.    Armt  and  t^  Monkt  I  sing. 

Near  ihe  valley  of  the  giants  was  an  abbey,  con- 
taining fifty  friars,  *  fat  and  good,*  who  keep  for  a 
lung  time  on  good  t^ms  with  their  neighbours.  Be- 
ing fond  of  music,  the  giants  would  sometimes  ap- 
proach the  sacred  pile,  attracted  by  the  sweet  sounds 
that  issued  from  it;  and  here  occurs  a  beautiful 
piece  of  description : — 


Oft  that  wild  untutored  race  would  draw, 
Led  by  the  solemn  sound  and  sacred  light, 
Beyond  the  bank,  beneath  a  lonely  shaw, 
To  listen  all  the  livelong  summer  night. 
Till  deep,  serene,  and  reverential  awe 
Environed  them  with  silent  calm  delight. 
Contemplating  the  minster's  midnight  gleam, 
Reflected  from  the  clear  and  glassy  stream. 

But  chiefly,  when  the  shadowy  moon  had  shed 
O'er  woods  and  waters  her  mysterious  hue. 
Their  passive  hearts  and  vacant  fancies  fed 
With  thoughts  and  aspirations  strange  and  new, 
Till  their  brute  souls  with  inward  working  bred 
Dark  hints  that  in  the  depths  of  instinct  grew 
Subjective — not  from  Locke's  associations. 
Nor  David  Hartley's  doctrine  of  vibrations. 

Each  was  ashamed  to  mention  to  the  others 

One  half  of  all  the  feelings  that  he  felt. 

Yet  thus  far  each  would  venture — *  Listen,  brothers. 

It  seems  as  if  one  heard  Heaven's  thunders  melt 

In  music  I' 

Unfortimately,  this  happy  state  of  tilings  is  broken 
up  by  the  introduction  of  a  ring  of  bdls  into  the 
abbey,  a  kind  of  music  to  which  the  giants  liad  an 
insurmountable  aversion : — 

The  solemn  mountains  that  surrounded 
The  silent  valley  where  the  convent  lay. 
With  tintinnabular  uproar  were  astounded 
When  the  first  peal  burst  forth  at  break  of  day : 
Feeling  their  granite  ears  severely  wounded. 
They  scarce  knew  what  to  think  or  what  to  say ; 
And  (though  large  mountains  commonly  conceal 
Their  sentiments,  dissembling  what  they  feel. 

Yet)  Cader-Gibbrish  from  his  cloudy  throne 
To  huge  Loblommon  gave  an  intimation 
Of  this  strange  rumour,  with  an  awful  tone. 
Thundering  his  (ieep  surprise  and  indignation ; 
The  lesser  hills,  in  language  of  their  own, 
i  Discussed  the  topic  by  reverberation ; 
'  Discoursing  with  their  echoes  all  day  long,  • 

:  Their  only  conversation  was,  *  ding-dong. 

I  These  giant  mountains  inwardly  were  moved, 

;  But  never  made  an  outward  change  of  place ; 

I  Not  so  the  mountain  giants — (as  behoved 

'  A  more  alert  and  locomotive  race)  ; 
Hearing  a  clatter  which  they  disapproved. 
They  ran  straight  forward  to  besiege  the  place. 
With  a  discordant  univenal  yell. 
Like  house-dogs  howling  at  a  diimer-bcll. 

This  is  evidently  meant  as  a  good-humoured  satire 
against  violent  personifications  in  poetry.  Mean- 
while, a  monk,  Brother  John  by  name,  who  had 
oppcMed  the  introduction  of  the  bells,  has  gone  in  a 
fit  of  disgust  with  his  brethren  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  rod  at  a  neighbouring  stream.  Here 
occurs  another  beautiful  descriptive  passage : —  ^ 

A  mighty  current,  unconfined  and  free. 

Ran  wheeling  round  beneath  the  mountain's  shade. 

Battering  its  wave-worn  base  ;  but  you  might  see 

On  the  near  margin  many  a  watery  glade. 

Becalmed  beneath  bome  little  island's  loe. 

All  tranquil  and  transparent,  close  embayed  ; 

Reflecting  in  the  deep  serene  and  even 

Each  flower  and  herb,  and  every  cloud  of  heaven ; 

The  painted  kingfisher,  the  branch  above  her. 
Stand  in  the  steadfast  mirror  fixed  and  true  ; 
Anon  the  fitful  breezes  brood  and  hover. 
Freshening  the  surface  with  a  rougher  hue ; 
Spreading,  withdrawing,  pausing,  passing  over. 
Again  returning  to  retire  anew : 
So  rest  and  motion  in  a  narrow  range. 
Feasted  the  sight  with  joyous  interchange. 
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Brother  John,  placed  here  by  mere  chance,  ii  ap- 
prised of  the  approach  of  the  giants  in  time  to  run 
home  and  giye  the  alarm.  Amidst  the  preparations 
for  defence,  to  which  he  exhorts  his  brethren,  the 
abbot  dies,  and  John  is  elected  to  succeed  him.  A 
stout  resistance  is  made  by  the  monks,  whom  their 
new  superior  takes  care  to  feed  well  by  way  of 
keeping  them  in  heart,  and  the  giants  at  length 
withdraw  from  the  scene  of  action— 

And  now  the  gates  are  opened,  and  the  throng 
Forth  issuing,  the  deserted  camp  surrej ; 
'  Here  Murdomack,  and  Mangonel  the  strong, 
And  Gorbuduc  were  lodged,*  and  *  here/  thej  say, 
'  This  pig-stye  to  Poldavy  did  belong  ; 
Here  Bundleback,  and  here  Phigander  lay.' 
They  view  the  deep  indentures,  broad  and  round. 
Which  mark  their  postures  squatting  on  the  ground. 

Then  to  the  traces  of  gigantic  feet, 
Huge,  wide  apart,  with  half  a  dozen  toes ; 
They  track  them  on,  till  they  converge  and  meet 
(An  earnest  and  assurance  of  repose) 
Close  at  the  ford ;  the  cause  of  this  retreat 
They  all  conjecture,  but  no  creature  knows ; 
It  was  ascribed  to  causes  multifarious, 
To  saints,  as  Jerom,  George,  and  Januarius, 

To  their  own  pious  founder's  intercession. 
To  Aye-Maries,  and  our  Lady's  psalter ; 
To  news  that  FSriar  John  was  in  possession. 
To  new  wax  candles  placed  upon  the  altar, 
To  their  own  prudence,  valour,  and  discretion ; 
To  relics,  rosaries,  and  holy  water ; 
To  beads  and  psalms,  and  feats  of  arms — in  short. 
There  was  no  end  of  their  accounting  for't. 

It  finally  appears  that  the  pagans  have  retired  in 
order  to  make  the  attack  upon  the  ladies,  which  had 
fbrmerly  been  described — no  bad  burlesque  of  the 
endless  episodes  of  the  Italian  romantic  poets. 
It  Vas  soon  discoyered  that  the  autnor  of  this 
'  deyer  Jen  <refprt<was  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Hookham  Frere,  a  x)erson  of  high  political  conse- 
quence, who  had  been  employed  a  few  years  before 
by  the  British  goyemment  to  take  charge  of  diplo- 
matic transactions  in  Spain  in  connexion  with  the 
army  under  General  Sir  John  Moore.  The  Whistle- 
craft  poetry  was  carried  no  further ;  but  the  peculiar 
stanza  (the  ottava  rima  of  Italy),  and  the  sarcastic 
pleasantry,  formed  the  immediate  exemplar  which 
guided  Byron  when  he  wrote  his  Beppo  and  Don 
Juan;  and  one  couplet — 

Adown  thy  slope,  romantic  Ashboum,  glides 
The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  six  insides — 

became  at  a  subsequent  period  the  basis  of  an  allu- 
sion almost  historical  in  importance,  with  reference 
to  a  small  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus 
the  national  poem  has  actually  attained  a  pUice  of 
some  consequence  in  our  modem  literature.  It  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  the  poet,  captivated  by  in- 
dolence or  the  elegances  of  a  luxunous  taste,  has 
given  no  furtiier  specimen  of  his  talents  to  the 
worid. 

For  many  years  Mr  Frere  has  resided  in  Malta. 
In  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  there  are  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  meeting  of  the  declining 
novelist  with  his  friend,  the  author  of  Whistlecraft. 
We  there  learn  from  Scott,  that  the  remarkable 
war  song  upon  the  victory  at  Bmnnenburg,  which 
appears  in  Mr  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,  and  might  pass  in  a  court  of  critics  as  a 
genuine  composition  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
written  by  Mr  Frere  while  an  Eton  schoolboy,  as  an 
illustration  on  one  side  of  the  celebrated  Rowley 
controversy.    We  are  also  informed  by  Mrs  John 


DavT,  in  her  diary,  quoted  by  Mr  Lockhari 
Sir  Walter  on  this  occasion  '  repeated  a  prett 
passage  from  his  version  of  one  of  the  romai 
the  Sd  (published  in  the  appendix  to  Soc 
quarto),  and  seemed  to  enjoy  a  spirited  chs 
the  knights  therein  described  as  much  as  he 
have  done. in  his  best  days,  placing  his  ws 
stick  in  rest  like  a  lance,  **  to  suit  the  action 
word."  *  It  will  not,  we  hope,  be  deemed  im; 
that  we  redeem  from  comparative  obscurity  f 
of  poetry  so  much  admired  by  Scott : — 

The  gates  were  then  thrown  open, 

and  forth  at  once  they  ru^hei 
The  outposts  of  the  Moorish  hosts 

back  to  the  camp  were  pushe 
The  camp  was  all  in  tumult, 

and  there  was  such  a  thunde 
Of  cymbals  and  of  drums, 

as  if  earth  would  cleave  in  sc 
There  you  might  see  the  Moors 

arming  themselves  in  haste. 
And  the  two  main  battles 

how  they  were  forming  fant ; 
Horsemen  and  footmen  mixt, 

a  countless  troop  and  vast. 
The  Moors  are  moving  fonnird, 

the  battle  soon  must  join, 
'  My  men  stand  here  in  order, 

ranged  upon  a  line! 
Let  not  a  man  move  from  his  rank 
before  I  give  the  sign.' 
Pero  Bermuez  heard  the  word, 

but  he  could  not  refrain. 
He  held  the  banner  in  his  hand, 

he  gave  his  horse  the  rein  ; 
*  You  see  yon  foremost  squadron  ther^ 

the  thickest  A  the  fbes^ 
Noble  Cid,  God  be  your  aid, 

for  there  your  baxiner  goes  I 
Let  him  that  serves  and  honours  it, 

show  the  duty  that  he  owesii* 
Earnestly  the  Cid  called  out, 

*  For  heaven's  sake  be  still  V 
Bermuez  cried, '  I  cannot  hold,' 
so  eager  was  "his  will. 
He  spurred  his  horse,  and  drove  him  on 

amid  the  Moorish  rout : 
They  strove  to  win  the  banner, 

and  compassed  him  about 
Had  not  his  armour  been  so  true, 

he  had  lost  either  life  or  limb 
The  Cid  called  out  again, 

'  For  heaven's  sake  succoiir  hi 
Their  shields  before  their  breasts, 
forth  at  once  they  go. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest 

levelled  fair  and  low ; 
Their  banners  and  their  crests 

waving  in  a  row. 
Their  heads  all  stooping  down 

towards  the  saddle  bow. 
The  Cid  was  in  the  midst, 

his  shout  was  heard  afar, 
'  I  am  Rui  Diaz, 

the  champion  of  Bivar ; 
Strike  amongst  them,  gentlemen, 

for  sweet  merries'  sake  !* 
There  where  Bermuez  fought 

amidst  the  foe  thev  brake ; 
Three  hundred  bannered  knights, 
it  was  a  gallant  show ; 
Three  hundred  Moon  they  killed, 
a  man  at  every  blow : 
When  they  wheeled  and  turned, 

as  many  more  lay  slain, 
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>u  migbt  Me  them  rajw  their  laoco, 

md  leTel  them  ugain. 
ere  yoa  roight  s»  the  brcutpUtfii, 

hon  the;  were  clcfi  in  twain, 
d  ni»iij  a,  Moorish  pihield 

lie  mttered  on  the  plain. 
e  pcnnoni  thut  were  wiiite 

marked  with  a  crimmn  itain, 

whoM  riden  hod  been  aUin. 


wt  pundj  correct  anil  ehuwipal  poet  of  thi! 
isseaaing  also  troe  IjricRl  lire nnd  in'ondcur, 
B  CaufhelU  bom  in  Ibe  cilj  nf  GInsBOw 
17T7.  Jlr  Cumpbuirii  fnlbi-r  liiiil  hecn  an 
nier<;h:int,  but  was  in  ndvancfd  years 
en)  ut  tlic  titiiG  of  tlic  {Hiet's  birtli.    Tlie 


I  the  Beiijnmin  uf  the  f;utiily.  thu  yoanRcst 
ildrcn,  Biid  was  I'Juoali'd  with  pruat  cure 
•e  of  thirteen  he  was  placul  at  the  uniier- 
ksRow,  wbere  liu  remained  six  years.  In 
ajBsion  of  bin  collcRC  lifu  he  (mined  a  bar- 
liis  prutioicQcy  in  Ijitin.  He  aflcrwards 
t  prize  fur  tlie  heat  translation  nf  the  Clouds 
ihanus,  and  in  nwarciinn  it.  I'rofL'Binr  Yount; 
ud  the  poet's  translation  tu  be  the  best 
rbicli  hsii  ever  Ix-en  ([ivcn  in  by  any  student 
iversity.  His  knnuiedEe  of  Greek  litera- 
furtliLT  extended  by  scveml  months'  clone 
Germany  under  Profeaadr  [leyne ;  but  tbia 
till  the  poet's  twenty-second  year.  On 
lie  anirersity,  Camphcll  rusided  a  twelTe- 
Arirylvaliirv.  His  lathcT  was  the  youniteat 
li(;hland  lain) — Campbell  of  Keman — and 
maj^niliccnt  scenery  of  tlie  West  Ilitthland* 
associated  in  his  imagination  with  nxdt- 
f  his  feudal  ancestors.  His  poem  on  visit- 
ic  in  Argyleshire  will  oecai  to  our  re&ders : 
It  fuUowi  1  — 


At  the  silence  aftwilight'a  raiitemplatiK  hoar, 

1  have  mused  in  a  somwfal  mood. 
On  the  wind-ahsken  weeils  that  embMom  the  bower 

Where  the  home  of  my  forefathers  rtood. 
All  mined  and  wild  is  tteir  rooflew  abode, 

And  lonely  the  dark  mrcn's  Bheltcrin"  ti«e ; 
And  travelled  by  few  ia  the  graix -covered  rood. 
When  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the  warrior  trode 

To  his  hills  that  encirele  the  sea. 
A  favourite  rock  or  cran,  tlic  scene  of  his  musingt, 
is  p>inted  out  in  the  Iriond  of  Mull  as  the  '  Poet's 
Scat'  While  living  in  tlie  Highlands,  Mr  CampbcU 
wrote  his  poem  entitled  Loit  and  JSIadMU  (an  elegy 
on  the  unfortunate  Misi  Ilroderick},  and  several 
olher  popms  now  neglected  by  their  author.  The 
local  celebrity  arising  from  these  early  fruits  of  his 
poetical  genius,  induced  Mr  Campbell  to  lay  a^e 
(he  study  of  the  law,  which  be  aeriously  contem- 

Crd.  and  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh.  There  be 
me  acquainted  witb  James  Grabome.  author  of 
the  *  Sabbath,'  with  Professor  Dugold  Stewart,  Jef- 
frey. Uruugham,  fir.  In  April  1TS9  he  published 
tliD  rleaimrt*  vf  Hope,  dedicated  to  Dr  Andenon, 
the  steady  and  genemua  friend  of  literature.  The 
volume  went  through  four  ediliona  in  a  twelvemonth. 
At  the  same  age  Pope  had  puhliabed  his  '  Easay  on 
CriticLtm.'  also  a  marvelloa*  work  fur  a  youth ;  bnt 
the  production  of  Campbell  is  more  essentially  poeti- 
rnl,  and  nut  less  correct  or  hnrmonious  In  its  num- 
iK'rs.  It  captivated  all  readert  by  ila  varying  and 
exquisite  mi^ody,  its  polished  dirtion,  and  the  vein 
of  generous  and  lofty  sentiment  wliich  teemed  to 
embalm  andtanrtify  the  entire  poem.    The  tonch- 


I  picturing  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  infamous  par- 

I  tilinn  of  I'ulond,  the  poet  kindled  up  into  a  strain  of 
noble  indignant  z(-al  and  proiihet-Iikc  inspiration. 

;  Oh,  bloodiMt  picture  in  the  book  of  time  I 

,  Sannalia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime ; 

,  Kuund  not  a  generous  friend,  t,  pitjinK  fne, 
fitrDDgth  ill  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  wo  t 
l>roi'ped  from  her  nervden  giBnp  the  shattered  rptti, 
CIushI  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  hi(>h  career: 
Hope  fur  a  season  l>ade  tlie  world  farewell. 
And  froedom  ghiieked  as  Kosciusko  fell  [ 

'cnt  down,  nnr  reaped  the  carnage  thne; 
us  murder  chunk  the  midnight  «r — 
On  Prague's  proud  arch  the  fires  of  rain  elo*. 
His  blood-djcd  water"  loiimiuring  far  below. 
The  storm  ptevaili,  the  rampart  yieldn  a  way, 
Hurats  the  wild' cry  of  horror  and  diamay  ! 
Hark  1  aa  the  amouldoring  piles  with  thunder  fall, 
A  thau^and  ahriek-i  for  hoiielew  mercy  coll  1 
Karth  shook,  red  meteors  flafihcd  along  the  sky, 
And  conscioua  nature  shuddered  at  the  cry  I 
These  energetic  apostrophes  ore  contrasted  with 
sketches  of  domestic  tendcmesa  and  beauty,  finished 
witli  the  most  perfect  taste  in  picturcaque  delinea- 
tion, and  with  highly  musical  eiprcssion.     Trace* 
of  juvenility  may  no  doubt  be  found  in  the  '11e«- 
gures  of  Hope' — a  want  of  connection  between  tlie 
dJRWrent  parts  of  tlie  poem,  some  florid  tines  and  im- 
perfect metaphors;  but  such  a  series  of  benutiAd 
and  dazzling  picturea.  so  pure  and  elevated  a  tone 
of  moral  feeling,    and  audi  terse,  vigorous,    and 
polished  veraiflcation,  were  never   pcrbapa  before 
found  united  in  a  poem  written  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.    Kliortlj  after  its  publication   Sfr  Campbell 
visited  the  continent.     He  went  to  Bavaria,  then  tlie 
scat  of  war.  and  f^m  the  nianostcry  of  St  Jacob 
witnessed  the  battle  of  llolienlindcn.  in  which  (De- 
cember a,  1800)  the  French  under  Moreau  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Austrians.    In  a  letter  written  at 
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!  Uinn  Siiiiin,  Ediubiir^h.* 

Thin  poem  beinc  reaii  in  manvncript  to  Sir  Wnltcr 
!   Scott,  he  requMtcd  a,  jvnaal  of  it  hinistlf.  and  thtn 

rep««tcii  the  whole  frum  nieniory — H  itriking  in- 

itaiicc  of  the  gi"eat  minstreri  powers  of  TECollrtlion. 

In  1B03  Mr  Campbell  repaired  to  London,  and  de- 
■  Toted  himself  to  litewture  as  a  profesiion.    lie  re- 

lided  fur  ionic  time  in  (he  hoiue  of  hii  ft-icnd.  Air 
.  Telford,  the  celebrated cnffineer.  Telford  continued 
-  his  rcfcKrd  for  tlic  piict  throughout  a  long  life,  nnd 

mbercd  him  in  bii  will  by  a  legncy  of  XJOO.I 


w[Aa(aidlu4  which  ona  wi 


tbo  Kma  el  old  SMittiah 

hUl>.uidilkto 

juncta  «t  m  l>ndK.ti|e  ol 

•yLm  ud  pMtanl 

E.kd^,li(.nutl«airtr[i 

Ant  u  1  thFiAuTa,  ud  >] 

rdau 

Ihn  btrlhrUn  ot  Annitrnng 

:kle.     Telfnrd 

mm  d»cri,«!vB  of  thji 

d^r 

but  It  1.  onlj 

UbtnJ -minded  mx 


ID  dn«m1iit  ot  work!  Uko  tl 
r-ijrlln  iiiuDdurt  In  Wtln.    W« 


Ue  taptdlsf  ibKiL    TcUbidvial 
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TILL  TBI  PBESXlfT  TIUL 


lli<mgh  boundless  snowi  the  withered  heaih  defomi. 

And  the  dim  sun  scarce  wanders  through  the  itoiiii, 

Yet  shall  the  smile  of  social  lore  repay, 

With  mental  light,  the  melancholy  day! 

And  when  its  short  and  sullen  noon  is  o'er. 

The  ice-chained  waters  slumbering  on  the  shore, 

How  bright  the  famots  in  his  littL;  hall 

Blase  on  the  heart^  and  ?rarm  the  pictured  wall ! 

How  blest  he  names,  in  lore's  familiar  tone, 
The  kind  fair  friend  by  nature  marked  his  own  ; 
And,  in  the  waTeless  mirror  of  his  mind. 
Views  the  fleet  years  of  pleasure  left  bebind. 
Since  when  her  empire  o'er  his  heart  began — 
Since  first  he  called  her  his  before  the  holy  man ! 

Trim  the  gay  taper  in  his  rustic  dome, 
And  light  the  wintry  paradise  of  home ; 
And  let  the  half-uncurtained  window  hail 
Some  wayworn  man  benighted  in  the  yalel 
Now,  while  the  moaning  night-wind  rages  high. 
As  sweep  the  shot-stars  down  the  troubled  sl^ ; 
While  fiery  hosts  in  heayen's  wide  circle  play. 
And  bathe  in  lurid  lisht  the  milky  wi^; 
Safe  from  the  storm,  the  meteor,  and  the  shower. 
Some  pleasing  page  shall  charm  the  solemn  hour ; 
With  pathos  shall  command,  with  wit  beguile 
A  generous  tear  of  anguish,  or  a  smile  I 

[BatOe  cf  Wyoming,  and  Death  qf  Chfntde,} 

Heayen's  rerge  extreme 
Reyerberates  the  bomb's  descending  star — 
And  sounds  that  mingled  laugh,  and  shout,  and 

scream. 
To  freeze  the  blood,  in  one  discordant  jar. 
Rung  to  the  pealing  thunderbolts  of  war. 
Whoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assailed, 
As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar ;   , 
While  rapidly  the  marksman's  shot  preyailed : 
And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  wailed. 

Then  looked  they  to  the  hills,  where  fire  o'erhung 
The  bandit  groups  in  one  Vesuyian  glare  ; 
Or  swept,  far  seen,  the  tower,  whose  clock  unrung, 
Told  legible  that  midnight  of  despair. 
She  faints — she  falters  not — the  heroic  fair. 
As  he  the  sword  and  plume  in  haste  arrayed. 
One  short  embrace — he  clasp'd  his  dearest  care  ; 
But  hark  I  what  nearer  war-drum  shakes  the  glade  ! 
Joy,  joy !  Columbia's  friends  are  trampling  through 
the  shade  I 

Then  came  of  eyery  race  the  mingled  swarm. 
Far  rung  the  groyes  and  gleamed  the  midnight  grass 
With  flunbeau,  jayelin,  and  naked  arm  ; 
As  warriors  wheeled  their  culyerins  of  brass. 
Sprung  from  the  woods,  a  bold  athletic  mass, 
Whom  yirtue  fires,  and  liberty  combines  : 
And  first  the  wild  Morayian  yagers  pass. 
His  plumCd  host  the  dark  Iberian  joins  ; 
And  Scotia's  sword  beneath  the  Highland    thistle 
shines. 

And  in  the  buskined  hunters  of  the  deer 

To  Albert's  home  with  shout  and  (rmbal  throng : 

Roused  by  their  warlike  pomp,  and  mirth,  and  cheer, 

Old  Outalissi  woke  his  battle-song, 

And,  beating  with  his  war-club  cadence  strong. 

Tells  how  hu  deep-stung  indignation  smarts ; 

Of  them  that  wrapt  his  house  in  flames,  erelong 

To  whet  a  dagger  on  their  stony  hearts. 

And  smile  ayenged  ere  yet  his  eagle  spirit  parts. 

Calm,  opposite  the  Christian  father  rose. 
Pale  on  his  yenerable  brow  its  rays 
Of  martyr-light  the  conflagration  throws ; 
One  hand  upon  his  loyely  child  he  lays, 


And  one  the  uncoyered  crowd  to  silence  sways ; 
While,  thouffh  the  battle-flash  is  faster  driyen— 
Unawed,  wiUi  eye  unstartled  by  the  blaxe. 
He  for  his  bleeding  country  prays  to  Heayen, 
Prays  that  the  men  of  blood  themielyes  may  be  foi^ 
giyen. 

Short  time  is  now  for  gratulating  speech : 

And  yet,  beloyed  Gertrude,  ere  began 

Thy  country's  flight  yon  distant  towers  to  reach. 

Looked  not  on  thee  the  rudest  partisan 

With  brow  relaxed  to  loye  t    And  murmurs  ran. 

As  round  and  round  their  willing  ranks  they  drew. 

From  beauty's  sight  to  shield  the  hostile  yan. 

Grateful  on  them  a  placid  look  she  threw. 

Nor  wept,  but  as  she  bade  her  mother's  graye  adiea  I 

Past  was  the  flight,  and  welcome  seemed  the  tower, 

That  like  a  giant  standard-bearer  frowned 

Defiance  on  the  roying  Indian  power. 

Beneath,  each  bold  and  promontory  mound 

With  embrasure  embossed  and  armour  crowned. 

And  arrowy  frize,  and  wedged  rayelin, 

Woye  like  a  diadem  its  tracery  round 

The  lofty  summit  of  that  mountain  green  ; 

Here  stood  secure  the  group,  and  eyed  a  distant  sevn, 

A  scene  of  death !  where  fires  beneath  the  sun. 
And  blended  arms,  and  white  payilions  glow ; 
And  for  the  business  of  destruction  done. 
Its  requiem  the  war-horn  seemed  to  blow : 
There,  sad  spectatress  of  her  country's  wo  I 
The  loyely  Gertrude,  safe  from  present  harm. 
Had  laid  her  cheek,  and  clasped  her  hands  of  snow 
On  WsJdegraye's  shoulder,  half  within  his  arm 
Enclosed,  that  felt  her  heart,  and  hushed  its  wild 
alarm ! 

But  short  that  contemplation — sad  and  short 

The  pause  to  bid  each  much-loyed  scene  adieu  I 

Beneath  the  reiy  shadow  of  the  fort. 

Where  friendly  swords  were  drawn,  and  banners  flew ; 

Ah  1  who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  crew 

Was  near  f — ^yet  there,  with  lust  of  murderous  deeds, 

Gleamed  like  a  basilisk,  from  woods  in  yiew. 

The  ambushed  foeman's  eye — his  yolley  speeds. 

And  Albert,  Albert  falls !  the  dear  old  father  bleeds ! 

And  tranced  in  giddy  horror,  Gertrude  swooned  ; 
Yet,  while  she  clasps  him  lifeless  to  her  zone. 
Say,  burst  they,  borrowed  from  her  father's  wound. 
These  drops!    Oh  God  !  the  life-blood  is  her  own! 
And  faltering,  on  her  Waldegraye's  bosom  thrown*- 
'  Weep  not,  5  loye  1'  she  cries, '  to  see  me  bleed ; 
Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  suryiror,  thee  alone 
Heayen's  peace  commiserate  ;  for  scarce  I  heed 
These  wounds;  yet  thee  to  leaye  is  death,  is  death 
indeed! 

Clasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 

Of  fate  !  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  carem ; 

And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat--oh !  think. 

And  let  it  mitigate  thy  wo's  excess. 

That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness, 

And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 

Oh  I  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness. 

And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 

God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs — when  I  am  laid  in  dust  f 

Go,  Henry,  go  not  back,  when  I  depart. 
The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  den>  will  moye^ 
Where  my  dear  fitther  took  thee  to  his  heart. 
And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstacy  to  roye 
With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the  groye 
Of  peace,  imagining  her  lot  was  cast 
In  heayen  ;  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly  loye. 
And  must  this  parting  be  our  yery  last  I 
No  !  I  shall  loye  thee  still,  when  death  itaelf  is  pail* 
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Half  oonld  I  bew,  meUunki,  to  IwTe  thia  earth. 

And  thae^  mora  loTed  than  aught  beneath  the  ran. 

If  I  had  iired  to  imile  hot  on  the  bizth 

Of  one  dear  pledge.    But  ahall  thera  then  be  none, 

bi  fatnie  timea— no  gentle  little  one 

To  clasp  th^  neck,  and  look,  nsembling  me  I 

Yet  seems  it,  even  while  life's  last  duIms  ran, 

A  meetuess  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be, 

Lord  of  mj  bosom's  Ioto  1  to  die  beholding  thee !' 

Hashed  were  his  Oertrade's  lips!  but  still  their  bland 
And  beantiful  ezpiesnon  teemed  to  melt 
With  loTe  that  could  not  die !  and  still  his  hand 
She  mesBes  to  the  heart  no  mora  that  felt. 
Ah,  heart  I  whera  once  each  fond  affection  dwelt, 
And  ftmtores  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  lair. 
Mate,  ganng,  agonizing  as  he  knelt — 
Of  them  that  stood  encircling  his  despair 
He  heard  some  finendly  words;  but  knew  not  what 
the/ wera. 

For  now  to  mourn  their  judge  and  child  airiTes 
A  laitfafid  band.    With  solemn  rites  between, 
*Twas  song  how  they  wera  lorel  j  in  their  IItcs, 
And  in  their  deaths  had  not  divided  been. 
Toached  bj  the  music  and  the  melting  scene. 
Was  seaioe  one  tearless  eye  amidst  the  crawd — 
Stem  warriors,  resting  on  their  swords,  wera  seen 
To  Toil  their  eyes,  as  passed  each  much-loTed  shroud — 
While  woman's  softer  soul  in  wo  dissolred  aloud. 

Then  mournfully  the  parting  bogle  bid 

Its  farewell  o'er  the  graTO  of  worth  and  trath ; 

Prone  to  the  dust  afficted  Walde^TO  hid 

His  faoe  on  earth ;  him  watched,  in  gloomy  rath. 

His  woodland  guide :  but  words  had  none  to  soothe 

The  grief  that  knew  not  consolation's  name ; 

Casting  his  Indian  mantle  o'er  the  youth. 

He  watdied,  beneath  its  folds,  each  burst  that  came, 

ConTulsiTe^  ague-like,  acrass  his  shuddering  frame  1 

'  And  I  could  weep,'  the  Oneyda  chief 

His  descant  wildly  thus  begun ; 

'  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 

The  death-song  of  my  father's  son. 

Or  bow  this  hnd  in  wo  I 

For,  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wxath. 

To-morrow  Aieouski's  breath. 

That  fires  yon  hearen  with  storms  of  death, 

ShaU  light  us  to  the  foe : 

And  we  shall  share,  my  Guistian  boy. 

The  foeman's  blood,  the  ayenger's  joy ! 

Bat  thee,  my  flower,  whose  breath  was  given 

Bj  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep. 

The  spirits  of  the  white  man's  hearen 

Forbid  not  thee  to  weep : 

Nor  will  the  Christian  host, 

Nor  will  thy  father's  spirit  grieve,. 

To  see  thee,  on  the  battle's  ere, 

Lamenting,  take  a  mournful  leaye 

Of  her  who  lored  thee  most : 

She  was  the  rainbow  to  thy  sight! 

Thy  sun— thy  heaTen-H)f  lost  delight! 

To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die. 

But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurled, , 

Ah  I  whither  then  with  thee  to  fly, 

Shnll  Outalissi  roam  the  world! 

Seek  we  th^  once-loTod  home! 

The  hand  is  ^ne  that  crept  its  flowers ; 

Unheard  their  clock  re^^eats  its  hours ; 

Cold  is  the  hearth  withm  their  bowers : 

And  shoold  we  thither  roam. 

Its  echoes  and  its  empty  tread 

Would  sound  like  toiccs  from  the  dead! 

Or  shall  we  cross  yon  mountains  blue, 
Whose  streams  mj  kindred  nation  quaffed, 
And  by  my  side,  m  battle  trae, 
A  thousand  warriors  drew  the  shaft ! 


Ah  I  thsie^  in  desolation  oold. 

The  desert  serpent  dwells  alone, 

Where  grass  o'eigrows  each  mouldering  bone^ 

And  stones  themselTes  to  ruin  grown. 

Like  me,  are  death-like  old. 

Then  seek  we  not  their  camp ;  for  there 

The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair  I 

But  hark,  the  trump !  to-morrow  thou 
In  glory's  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears : 
Even  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  father's  awful  ghost  appears 
Amidst  the  clouds  thAt  round  us  roll ; 
He  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst — 
He  bids  me  dry  the  last — the  first— 
The  only  tears  that  erer  burst  ' 

From  Outalissi's  soul ; 
Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief!' 

Te  Marmen  of  EnffUmdm 

Ye  mariners  of  England! 

That  guard  our  natire  seas ; 

Whose  flag  has  bi^Tod  a  thousand  yeaxi, 

The  battle  and  the  breese ! 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  agun 

To  miSch  another  foe ! 

And  sweep  through  the  deep 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stonny  tempests  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  father 

Shall  start  from  eyery  ware  1 

For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fiune. 

And  ocean  was  their  grare ; 

Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell, 

Yofir  manly  hearts  shall  glow. 

As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark, 

No  towers  along  the  steep ; 

Her  march  is  oVr  the  mountain-waves. 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  her  natiTO  oak 

She  quells  the  floods  below, 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stonny  tempests  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 
Shall  yet  terrific  bum ; 
TiU  danger's  troubled  night  depart. 
And  the  star  of  peace  retora. 
Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors  1 
.  Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
To  the  mme  of  your  name. 
When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow ; 
Wheu  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more, 
And  the  storm  hM  ceased  to  Uow ! 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
AU  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow. 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight. 
When  the  dram  beat  at  d«ul  of  night. 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  soenerr. 
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independent  fortune.  He  succeeded  to  considerable 
plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  besides  a  large  sum 
of  money;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  personally  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  on  his  estate,  he  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies  in  1815.  Of  this  voyage  he  wrote 
a  narrative,  and  kept  journals,  forming  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  production  of  his  pen.  The 
manner  in  which  the  negroes  received  him  on  his 
arrival  amongst  them  he  thus  describes: — 

*  As  soon  as  the  carriage  entered  my  gates,  the 
uproar  and  confusion  which  ensued  sets  aU  descrip- 
tion at  defiance.  The  works  were  iiistantly  all 
abandoned ;  everything  that  had  life  came  flocking 
to  the  house  from  all  quarters;  and  not  only  the 
men,  and  the  women,  and  the  children,  but>  ^  by  a 
bland  assimilation,"  the  hogs,  and  the  dogs,  and  the 
geese,  and  the  fowls,  and  the  turkeys,  aU  came 
hurrying  along  by  instinct,  to  see  what  could  pos- 
sibly be  the  matter,  and  seemed  to  be  afraid  of 
arriving  too  late.  Whether  the  pleasure  of  the 
negroes  was  sincere,  may  be  doubted ;  but,  certainly, 
it  was  the  loudest  that  I  ever  witnessed :  they  all 
talked  together,  sang,  danced,  shouted,  and,  in  the 
violence  of  their  gesticulations,  tumbled  over  each 
other,  and  rolled  about  upon  the  ground.  Twenty 
voices  at  once  inquired  after  uncles,  and  aunts,  and 
grandfathers,  and  great-grandmothers  of  mine,  who 
had  been  buried  long  before  I  was  in  existence,  and 
whom,  I  vexily  believe,  most  of  them  only  knew  by 
tradition.  One  woman  held  up  her  little  nakeid 
black  child  to  me,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear — **  Look, 
massa,  look  here  I  him  nice  lilly  neger  for  massa  V* 
Another  complained—**  So  long  since  none  come  see 
we,  massa ;  good  massa  come  at  last."  As  for  the 
old  people,  they  were  all  in  one  and  the  same  story: 
now  they  had  lived  once  to  see  massa,  they  were 
r^y  for  dying  to-morrow — **  them  no  care." 

The  shouts,  the  gaiety,  the  wild  laughter,  their 
strange  and  sudden  bursts  of  singing  and  dancing, 
and  several  old  women,  wrapped  up  in  large  cloaks, 
their  heads  bound  round  with  different-coloured 
handkerchiefs,  leaning  on  a  stafi^,  and  standing  mo- 
tionless in  the  middle  of  the  hubbub,  with  their  eyes 
fixed,  upon  the  portico  which  I  occupied,  formed  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  festivity  of  the  witches  in 
Macbeth.  Nothing  could  be  more  odd  or  more 
novel  than  the  whole  scene;  and  yet  there  was 
something  in  it  by  which  I  could  not  help  being 
afiected.  Perhaps  it  was  the  consciousness  that  aU 
these  human  beings  were  my  slaves.  To  be  sure,  I 
never  saw  people  look  more  happy  in  my  life,  and  I 
believe  their  condition  to  be  much  more  comfortable 
than  that  of  the  labourers  of  Great  Britain ;  and, 
'  after  all,  slavery  in  their  case  is  but  another  name 
for  servitude,  now  that  no  more  negroes  can  be  for- 
cibly carried  away  from  Africa,  and  subjected  to  the 
horrors  of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  seasoning  after 
their  arrivaL  But  still  I  had  already  experienced, 
in  the  morning,  that  Juliet  was  wrong  in  sajring 
**  What's  in  a  name?"  for,  soon  after  my  reaching 
the  lodging-house  at  Savannah  la  Mar,  a  remarkably 
dean-looking  negro  lad  presented  himself  with  some 
water  and  a  towel.  I  concluded  him  to  belong  to 
the  inn ;  and  on  my  returning  the  towel,  as  he  found 
that  I  took  no  notice  of  him,  he  at  length  ventured 
to  introduce  himself,  by  saying,  **  Massa  not  know 
me — ^me  your  slave  I"  and  really  the  sound  made  me 
feel  a  pang  at  the  heart.  The  lad  appeared  all 
gaiety  and  good  humour,  and  his  whole  countenance 
expressed  anxiety  to  recommend  himself  to  my 
notice ;  but  the  word  **  slave"  seemed  to  imply  that, 
although  he  did  feel  pleasure  then  in  serving  me,  if 
he  had  detested  me  he  must  have  served  me  stilL 
I  really  felt  quite  humiliated  at  the  moment,  and 
w^  tempted  to  tell  him — **  Do  not  say  that  again ; 


say  that  you  are  my  negroi  but  do  not  call  yourself 
my  slave." ' 

Lewis  returned  to  England  in  1816,  but  went  back 
to  Jamaica  the  following  year.  He  found  that  his 
attorney  had  grossly  mismanaged  his  property,  being 
generally  absent  on  business  ci  his  own,  and  mtmst- 
ing  the  whole  to  an  overseer,  who  was  of  a  tyrannical 
disposition.  Having  adjusted  his  affairs,  the  *  Honk ' 
embarked  on  his  return  home.  The  dimate,  how- 
ever, fiad  impaired  his  health,  and  he  died  of  fever 
while  the  ship  was  passing  through  tlie  Gulf  of 
Florida,  in  July  1818.  Lewis  may  thus  be  aaid  to 
have  fallen  a  martyr  to  his  love  of  justioe  and  hu- 
manity, and  the  circumstance  sheds  a  lustre  on  his 
memory  far  surpassing  mere  literary  fame.  His 
poetical  merits  are  thus  fairly  summed  up :  *  Pretty 
conceits  airily  tricked  out  in  what  are  called  songs; 
in  his  more  elaborate  efforts  melodious,  skilfully- 
varied  versification,  and  here  and  there  a  line  of 
such  happy  ease  in  construction,  that  it  is  sure  to 
linger  on  the  ear ;  but  a  slender  command  either  of 
imagery  or  of  passion.  As  a  poet,  Lewis  is  to  a 
Byron  what  a  scene-painter  is  to  a  Hobbima.  He 
produces  a  startling  grotesque  of  outline,  and  some 
grand  massy  contrasts  of  light  and  shade ;  but  he 
has  no  notion  of  working  in  detail— no  atmosphere, 
no  middle  tints  to  satisfy  a  daylight  spectator.  The 
subject  of  the  Isle  of  Devils  (a  poem  of  more  than 
a  thousand  lines,  which  Lewis  wrote  in  the  course 
of  liis  homeward  voyage  in  1816)  would,  in  Lord 
Byron's  hands,  have  at  least  rivalled  the  effect  of 
Manfred ;  from  Lewis  it  comes  only  in  the  shape  of  a 
sketchy  extravaganza,  in  which  no  feeling  is  seriously 
grappled  with,  and  a  score  of  magnificent  sitaatioDs 
are,  to  aU  int^ts  and  purposes,  except  that  of  filling 
the  ear  with  a  succession  of  delicious  sounds,  thrown 
away.  The  truth  is,  that  though  Sir  Walter  Scott 
talks  of  the  **  high  imagination"  of  Lewis,  it  was  only 
in  his  very  ftcst  flights  that  he  ever  was  able  to  main- 
tain a  really  enthusiastic  elevation ;  and  he  did  so 
more  suocessfhlly  in  the  prose  of  the  *  Monk'  than  in 
the  best  of  his  eariy  verses.  Had  he  lived,  in  all  like- 
lihood he  would  have  turned  in  earnest  to  prose  com- 
Sosition ;  and  we  think  no  reader  of  his  West  India 
oumals  can  doubt  that,  if  he  had  undertaken  a 
novel  of  manners  in  mature  age,  he  would  have  cast 
immeasurably  into  the  shade  even  the  happiest 
efforts  of  his  boyish  romance.'  * 

I)nrandarte  and  BeUrma. 

Sad  and  fearful  is  the  story 
Of  the  Ronoevalles  fight : 
On  those  fatal  plains  of  gloi^ 
Perished  many  a  gallant  knighi. 

There  fell  Durandarte;  never 
Verse  a  nobler  chieftain  named ; 
He,  before  his  lips  for  ever 
Closed  in  silence,  thus  exclaimed : 

'  Oh,  Belerma !  oh,  my  dear  one, 
For  my  pain  and  pleasure  bom ; 
Seven  long  years  I  served  thee,  fur  one^ 
Seven  long  years  my  fee  was  soom. 

And  when  now  thy  heart,  replying 
To  my  wishes,  bums  like  mine, 
Ouel  &te,  my  bliss  denying, 
Bids  me  every  hope  resign. 

Ah !  though  young  I  fall,  believe  me. 
Death  would  never  claim  a  sigh ; 
Tis  to  lose  thee,  'tis  to  leave  thee, 
Makes  me  think  it  hard  to  die  I 
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Oh!  mj  eouftin,  Montesino*, 
Bj  thftt  friendtihip  firm  and  dear. 
Which  from  joath  has  liyed  between  ua, 
Now  mj  last  petition  hear. 

When  my  soul,  these  limbs  forsaking, 
Eager  seeks  a  purer  air. 
From  mj  breast  the  cold  heart  taking, 
Gire  it  to  Belerma's  care. 

Say,  I  of  my  lands  possessor 
Named  her  with  my  dying  breath ; 
Say,  my  lips  I  oped  to  bless  her. 
Ere  they  closed  for  aye  in  death : 

Twice  a-week,  too,  how  sincerely 
I  adored  her,  cousin,  say ; 
Twice  a-week,  for  one  who  dearly 
Lored  her,  cousin,  bid  her  pray. 

Montesinos,  now  the  hour 
Marked  by  fate  is  near  at  hand  ; 
Lo !  my  arm  has  lost  its  power ; 
Lo !  I  drop  my  trusty  brand. 

Eyes,  which  forth  beheld  me  going. 
Homewards  ne'er  shall  see  me  hie ; 
Cousin,  stop  those  tears  o'erflowing. 
Let  me  on  thy  bosom  die. 

Thy  kind  hand  my  eyelids  closing. 
Yet  one  favour  I  implore — 
Pray  thou  for  my  soul's  reposing, 
When  my  heart  shall  throb  no  more. 

So  shall  Jesus,  still  attending. 
Gracious  to  a  Christian's  tow. 
Pleased  accept  my  ghost  ascending. 
And  a  seat  in  heaTcn  allow.' 

Thus  spoke  gallant  Durandarte ; 
Soon  his  brare  heart  broke  in  twain. 
Greatly  joyed  the  Moorish  party 
lliat  the  g&llant  knight  was  slun. 

Bitter  weeping,  Montesinos 
'  Took  from  him  his  helm  and  glaire ; 
Bitter  weeping,  Montesinos 
Dug  his  gallant  cousin's  grave. 

To  perform  his  promise  made,  he 
Cut  the  heart  from  out  the  breast, 
That  Belerma,  wretched  lady ! 
Might  receive  the  last  bequest. 

Sad  was  Montesinos'  heart,  he 
Felt  distress  his  bosom  rend. 
*  Oh !  my  cousin,  Durandarte, 
Wo  is  me  to  view  thy  end ! 

Sweet  in  mannen,  fair  in  favour. 
Mild  in  temper,  fierce  in  fight. 
Warrior  nobler,  gentler,  braver, 
Never  shall  behold  the  light. 

Cousin,  lo !  my  tears  bedew  thee ; 
How  shall  I  thy  loss  survive ! 
Durandarte,  he  who  slew  thee. 
Wherefore  left  he  me  alive  V 


Alamo  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  Imof/ine^ 

wairior  so  bold,  and  a  virgin  so  bright. 
Conversed  as  they  sat  on  the  green  ; 
ey  gazed  on  each  other  with  tender  delight : 
f^niM  the  Brave  was  the  name  of  the  knight — 
rhe  maiden's,  the  Fair  Imogine. 

nd,  oh !'  said  the  ^outh, '  since  to-morrow  I  go 
To  fight  in  a  far  distant  land, 
or  tears  for  my  absence  soon  ceasing  to  flow, 
ne  other  will  court  you,  and  you  wUl  bestow 
)n  a  wealthier  suitor  your  hand !' 


*  Oh!  hush  these  suspicions,'  Fair  Imogine  said, 

'  Offensive  to  love  and  to  me ; 
For,  if  you  be  living,  or  if  you  be  dead, 
I  swear  by  the  Virgin  that  none  in  your  stead 

Shall  husband  of  Imogine  be. 

If  e'er  I,  by  lust  or  by  wealth  led  aside. 

Forget  my  Alonzo  the  Brave, 
God  grant  that,  to  punish  my  falsehood  and  pride, 
Your  ghost  at  the  marriage  may  sit  by  my  side, 
May  tax  me  with  perjury,  claim  me  as  bride. 

And  bear  me  away  to  the  grave !' 

To  Palestine  hastened  the  hero  so  bold. 

His  love  she  lamented  him  sore ; 
But  scarce  had  a  twelvemonth  elapsed,  when,  behold  t 
A  baron,  all  covered  with  jewels  and  gold. 

Arrived  at  Fair  Imogine's  door. 

His  treasures,  his  presents,  his  spacious  domain. 

Soon  made  her  untrue  to  her  vows ; 
He  daxzled  her  eyes,  he  bewildered  her  brain ; 
He  caught  her  affections,  so  light  and  so  vain. 

And  carried  her  home  as  his  spouse. 

And  now  had  the  marriage  been  blest  by  the  priest ; 

The  revelry  now  was  ^gun ; 
The  tablet^  they  groaned  with  the  weight  of  the  feast. 
Nor  yet  had  the  laughter  and  merriment  ceased, 

Wlien  the  bell  at  the  castle  tolled — one. 

Then  first  with  amazement  Fur  Imo^ne  found 

A  stranger  was  placed  by  her  side : 
His  air  was  terrific ;  he  uttered  no  sound — 
He  spake  not,  he  moved  not,  he  looked  not  around— 

But  earnestly  gazed  on  the  bride. 

His  vizor  was  closed,  and  gigantic  his  height. 

His  armour  was  sable  to  view ; 
All  pleasure  and  laughter  were  hushed  at  his  sight ; 
The  doffs,  as  they  ey^  him,  drew  back  in  affiright ; 

The  ughts  in  the  chamber  burned  blue! 

His  presence  all  bosoms  appeared  to  dismay ; 

The  guests  sat  in  silence  and  fear ; 
At  length  spake  the  bride — ^while  she  trembled — *  I 

pray. 
Sir  luiight,  that  your  helmet  aside  you  would  lay. 

And  deign  to  partake  of  our  cheer.'  % 


The  lady  is  silent ;  the  stranger  complic 

His  vizor  he  slowly  uuclosra ; 
Oh,  God !  what  a  sight  met  Fair  Imogine's  eyes ! 
What  words  can  express  her  dismay  and  suiprise 

When  a  skeleton's  head  was  exposed ! 

All  present  then  uttered  a  terrified  shout. 
All  turned  with  disgust  from  the  scene ; 
The  worms  they  crept  in,  and  the  worms  they  crept  oat. 
And  sported  his  eyes  and  his  temples  About, 
While  the  spectre  atldressed  Imogine  : 

'  Behold  me,  thou  false  one,  behold  me !'  he  cried, 

*  Remember  Alonzo  the  Brave ! 
God  grants  that,  to  punish  thy  falsehood  and  pride, 
My  ^ost  at  thy  marriage  should  sit  by  thy  side ; 
Should  tax  thee  with  perjury,  claim  thee  as  bride, 

And  bear  thee  away  to  the  grave  !' 

Thus  saying,  his  arms  roimd  the  lady  he  wound. 
While  loudly  she  shrieked  in  dismay ;  ^ 

Then  sunk  with  his  prey  through  the  wide-yawning 
ground. 

Nor  ever  again  wis  Fair  Imogine  found. 
Or  the  spectre  that  bore  her  away. 

Not  long  lived  the  baron ;  and  none,  since  that  time^ 

To  inhabit  the  castle  presume ; 
For  chronicles  toll  that,  by  order  sublime. 
There  Imogine  suffers  the  pain  of  her  crime. 

And  mourns  her  deplorable  doom. 
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TILL  THE  PKEBENT  SIMS. 


At  midnight,  four  times  in  each  year,  does  her  sprite, 

When  mortals  in  slumber  are  bound, 
Airajred  in  her  bridal  apparel  of  white. 
Appear  in  the  hall  with  the  skeleton  knight. 

And  shriek  as  he  whirls  her  around ! 

While  they  drink  out  of  skulls  newly  torn  from  the 
grare, 

Dancing  round  them  the  spectres  are  seen ; 
Their  liquor  is  blood,  and  this  horrible  stare 
They  howl :  *  To  the  health  of  Alonzo  the  Brare, 

And  his  consort,  the  Fair  Imogiue  !' 

Tht  Helmtman, 

Hark,  the  bell !  it  sounds  midnight !  all  hail,  thou  new 
hearen ! 

How  soft  sleep  the  stars  on  their  bosom  of  ni^ht ; 
Wliile  o'er  the  lull  moon,  as  they  gently  are  dnren, 

Slowly  floating,  the  clouds  bathe  their  fleeces  in  light. 

The  warm  feeble  breeze  scarcely  ripples  the  ocean. 
And  all  seem  so  hushed,  all  so  happy  to  feel ; 

So  smooth  glides  the  bark,  I  perceive  not  her  motion. 
While  low  sings  the  sailor  who  watches  the  wheel. 

'Tis  so  sad,  'tis  so  sweet,  and  some  tones  come  so 
swelling, 

So  right  from  the  heart,  and  so  pure  to  the  ear. 
That  sure  at  this  moment  his  thoughts  must  be  dwelling 

On  one  who  is  absent,  most  kind  and  most  dear. 

Oh  !  may  she,  who  now  dictates  that  ballad  so  tender, 
Difl'use  o'er  your  days  the  heart's  solace  and  ease. 

As  yon  lovely  moon,  with  a  gleam  of  mild  splendour. 
Pure,  tranquil,  and  bright,  over-silvers  the  seas ! 

The  Hours, 

Ne'er  were  the  zophjTS  known  disclosing 
More  8weet8,  than  when  in  Teoipe's  shades 

They  waved  the  lilies,  where  reposing, 
Sat  four-and-twenty  lovely  maids. 

Those  lovely  maids  were  called  *  the  Hours,' 
The  charge  of  Virtue*s  flock  they  kept ; 

And  each  in  tuni  employed  her  powers 
To  guard  it  while  her  sisters  slept. 

False  Love,  how  simple  souls  thou  cheatc^t! 

In  myrtle  bower  that  traitor  near 
Long  watched  an  Hour — the  softest,  sweetest — 

The  evening  Hour,  to  shepherds  dear. 

In  tones  so  bland  he  praised  her  beauty ; 

Such  melting  airs  his  pipe  could  play. 
The  thoughtless  Hour  forgot  her  duty,' 

And  fled  in  Love's  embrace  away.' 

^  Meanwhile  the  fold  was  left  uuguarilcd  ; 

The  wolf  broke  in,  the  laiubs  were  alulix  ; 
And  now  from  Virtue's  train  discarded. 
With  tears  her  sisters  speak  their  pain. 

Time  flies,  and  still  they  weep ;  for  never 

The  fugitive  can  time  restore ; 
An  Hour  once  fled,  has  fled  for  ever. 

And  all  the  rest  shall  smile  no  more ! 

8IB  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Walter  Scott  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
('mine  own  romantic  town*)  on  the  15th  of  August 
1771.  His  father  was  a  rpspectablo  writer  to  the 
signet :  his  mother,  Anne  Rutherford,  was  daughter 
of  a  physician  in  extensive  practice,  and  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  By 
bi)th  parents  the  poet  was  remotely  connected  with 
some  respectable  ancient  Scottish  familica— a  cir- 
cumstance gratifying  to  Ids  feelings  of  nationality, 
and  to  his  imagination.     Delicate  health,  arising 


chiefly  from  lameness,  led  to  his  being  placed  under 
the  charge  of  some  relations  in  the  ooantiy;  and 
when  a  mere  child,  yet  old  enongh  to  leoelTe  im- 
pressions from  country  life  and  bolder  stories,  in 
resided  with  his  grandfather  at  Sandy-ELnowe,  m 
romantic  situation  a  few  miles  from  Kelaa    The 
mined  tower  of  Smailhdhn  (the  scene  of  Scott's 
ballad,  the  Ere  of  St  John)  was  close  to  the  f$im, 
and  beside  it  were  the  Eildon  Hills,  the  riTer  Tweed, 
Dryborgh  Abbey,  and  other  poetical  and  histmcsl 
objects,  all  enshrined  in  the  lonely  contempUtiTe 
boy's  fancy  and  recollection.    He  afterwaids  resided 
with  another  relation  at  Kelso,  and  here,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  he  first  read  Percy's  Boliques,  in  an  an- 
tique garden,  under  the  shade  of  a  Jiuge  platanus,  or 
oriental  plane-tree.      This  work  had  as  great  an 
eflTect  in  making  him  a  poet  as  Spenser  had  on 
Oowley,  but  with  Scott  the  seeds  were  long  in  ger* 
minating.    Previous  to  this  he  had  indeed  tried  bis 
hand  at  verse.    The  following,  amcnig  other  Iioei» 
were  discoyered  wrapped  up  in  a  cover  inscribed  lij 
Dr  Adam  of  the  High  School,  *  Walter  Scott,  Ji^y  ' 
1783.' 

On  the  Setting  Stm. 

Those  evening  clouds,  that  setting  ray. 
And  beauteous  tints,  serve  to  dUplay 

Their  great  Creator's  praise ; 
Then  let  the  short-lived  thing  called  man, 
Whose  life's  comprised  within  a  span. 

To  him  his  homage  raise. 

We  oflen  praise  the  evening  clouds. 

And  tints  so  gay  and  bold. 
But  seldom  think  upon  our  God, 

Who  tinged  these  clouds  with  gold. 

The  religious  education  of  Scott  may  be  seen  in 
this  eflTusion :  liis  father  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian. 
The  youthful  poet  passed  through  tlie  High  School 
and  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  made  some  prafi- 
ciency  in  Latin,  and  in  the  classes  of  ethics,  morsl 
philosophy,  and  history.  He  had  an  areriion  to 
Greek,  and  we  may  perhaps  regret,  with  Bulwer, 
that  he  refused  *  to  enter  into  that  cluuuber  in  the 
magic  palace  of  literature  in  which  the  tnblimest 
relics  of  antiquity  are  stored.'  He  knew  generaUty, 
but  not  critically,  the  German,  French,  ItaliaD,  and 
Spanish  languages.  He  was  an  insatiable  reitder, 
and  during  a  long  illness  in  his  3'outh,  stoned  his 
mind  with  a  vast  variety  of  miscellaneous  knowledge. 
Uomanccs  were  among  his  chief  favourites,  aud  be 
had  great  facility  in  inventing  and  telling  storieSb 
He  also  collected  ballads  from  his  earliest  years. 
Scott  was  apprenticed  to  his  father  as  a  writer,  after 
which  he  studied  for  the  bar,  and  put  on  bis  gown 
in  his  twenty-first  year.  His  health  was  now  vi- 
gorous and  robust,  and  he  made  frequent  cxcuntioos 
into  the  country,  which  he  pleasantly  denominated 
raiils.  The  knowledge  of  rural  life,  character,  tra- 
ditions, and  anecdotes,  which  he  picked  up  in  these 
rambles,  formed  afterwards  a  valuable  mine  to  liim, 
both  as  a  poet  and  novelist  His  manners  were 
easy  and  agreeable,  and  he  was  always  a  welcome 
guest.  Scott  joined  the  Tory  party ;  and  when  the 
dread  of  an  invasion  agitated  the  country,  he  became 
one  of  a  band  of  volunteers,  *  brothers  true,'  in  which 
he  held  the  rank  of  quarter-master.  His  exercises 
as  a  cavalry  officer,  and  the  jovialties  of  the  mess" 
room,  occupied  much  of  his  Ume ;  but  he  still  pur- 
sued, though  irregularly,  his  literary  studieSk  aid 
an  attachment  to  a  Perthshire  lady  (though  ulti- 
mately unfortunate)  tended  still  more  strongly  to 
prevent  his  sinking  into  idle  frivolity  or  diasipalioo. 
Henry  ^lackenzie,  the  *  Man  of  Feeling,'  had  iatrs- 
duccd  a  taste  for  German  literature  into  the  inteUee* 
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ttul  danes  of  hii  native  city,  and  8cott  was  one  of 
its  mo>t  eager  and  ardent  Totaries.  In  1796  ho 
pahliBhed  translations  of  Burger's  Lenorc  and  the 
Wild  Huntsman,  hallads  of  singular  wildness  and 
power.  Next  jear,  while  fresh  from  his  flrst-lovc 
disappointment,  he  was  prepared,  like  Romeo,  to 
*  take  some  new  infection  to  his  eye,'  and,  meeting  at 
Oilalaod,  a  watering-place  in  Cumberland,  with  a 
yoang  lady  of  French  parentage,  Charlotte  Margaret 
Carpenter,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  was  accepted, 
and  married  on  the  24th  of  December.  Miss  Car- 
penter had  tome  fortune,  and  the  youiig  couple 
retired  to  a  cottage  at  Lasswade,  where  they  seem 

'  to  have  enjoyed  sincere  and  unalloyed  happiness. 

,  The  ambition  of  Scott  was  now  fuirlv  wakened — his 
lighter  ranities  all  blown  away.     His  life  liencefor- 

'  ward  was  one  of  severe  but  cheerful  study  and  ap- 
plication. In  1799  appearcil  his  translation  of 
Goifthe*i  tragedy,  Goetz  von  Ik^rlichingcn,  and  tlie 

;  same  year  he  obtained  the  a^ipointmcnt  of  sheriir  of 
Selkirkshire,  worth  £300  per  annum.  Scott  now 
paid  a  series  of  visits  to  I^iddisdale,  for  the  purpose 

I  of  collecting  the  ballad  poetry  of  the  Border,  an 
object  in  which  he  was  eminently  succx'ssful.  In 
1802,  the  result  appeared  in  his  Afinxtrclsi/  of  the 
ixuttinh  Border,  which  contained  upwards  of  forty 
pieces  never  before  publishe<l,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  prose  illustration,  in  which  might  have  be-on 
seen  the  germ  of  that  power  which  he  subse- 
quently developed  in  his  novels.  A  thinl  volume 
was  added  next  year,  containing  some  imitations  of 
the  old  minstrels  by  the  poetical  alitor  and  his  friends. 
It  required  little  sagacity  to  fort'sce  that  Walter 
Scott  was  now  to  be  a  great  name  in  Scotland.    His 

'  next  task  was  editing  tlic  metrical  romance  of  Sir 
Tristrem,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  or  Thomas  of  Ercildoime,  wlm  fiourishcci 
about  the  year  1280.  The  antiquarian  knowledge 
oC  Scott,  and  his  poetical  taste,  were  exhibited  in  the 
dissertations  which  accompanied  this  work,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  original  which  was  added  to  com- 
plete the  romance.  At  length,  in  January  1805, 
appeared  the  Lity  tf  the  Lfist  MinatreU  which  in- 
stantly stamped  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
living  poets.  His  legendary  lore,  his  love  of  the 
chivalrous  and  supernatural,  and  his  descriptive 
ponrers,  were  fblly  brought  into  play ;  and  though 
he  alterwards  improved  in  versatility  and  freedom, 
he  achieved  nothing  which  might  not  have  been 
predicted  from  this  tlrst  perfonnance.  His  concep- 
tion of  the  minstrel  was  inimitable,  and  won  all 
hearts — even  those  who  were  indifferent  to  the 
supernatural  part  of  the  tale,  and  opiM»se<l  t(»  the 
irregularity  of  the  ballad  style.  The  unpreceilented 
soooess  of  the  poem  inclined  Scott  to  relax  any 
exertions  he  had  ever  made  to  advance  at  the  bar, 
although  liis  cautious  disposition  made  him  at  all 
times  fear  to  depend  over  much  upon  literature. 
He  had  altogether  a  clear  income  of  about  XI 000 
per  annum ;  but  his  views  stretcheil  beyond  this  easy 
competence;  he  was  ambitions  of  founding  a  family 
that  might  vie  witli  the  ancient  Border  names  he 
venerated,  and  to  attain  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
become  a  landed  proprietor,  and  to  practise  a  lilwral 
and  gracefhl  hoapitality.  Well  was  he  fitted  to  adorn 
and  dignify  the  character  I  But  his  ambition,  though 
free  fVom  any  tinge  of  sordid  acquisition,  proved  a 
snare  for  his  strong  good  sense  and  penetration. 
Soott  and  his  family  had  gone  to  reside  at  Ashcstiel, 
a  besutiflil  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
as  It  was  necessary  for  him,  in  his  capacity  of  sheriff, 
to  live  part  of  the  year  in  the  county  of  Selkirk. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  tlie  Ijay,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  old  schoolfellow,  James 
BaUantyne,  then  rising  into  extensive  business  as  a 


printer  in  K<linburgh.  The  copartnery  was  kept  a 
secret^  and  few  things  in  business  that  require  secrecy 
are  prosperous  or  beneflciaL  The  establishment, 
upon  which  was  afterwards  engrafted  a  pnblishing 
business,  demanded  large  advances  of  money,  and 
Scott's  name  became  mixed  up  with  pecuniary 
transactions  and  losses  to  a  great  amount.  In  1806, 
the  powerful  friends  of  the  poet  procured  him  the 
appointment  of  one  of  the  princip.'d  clerkships  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  worth  about  £1300  per  annum; 
but  the  emoluments  were  not  received  by  Scott 
until  six  years  after  the  date  of  his  appointment^ 
when  his  predecessor  died.  In  his  share  of  the 
printing  business,  and  the  certainty  of  his  clerkship, 
the  poet  seemed,  however,  to  have  laid  up  (in  addi- 
tion to  his  literary  gains  and  his  sheriffdom)  aa 
honourable  and  even  opulent  provision  for  Ids  family. 
In  1808  appeared  his  great  poem  of  Marmiom,  tifie 
most  magnificent  of  his  chivalrous  tales,  and  the 
same  year  he  published  his  edition  of  Dryden.  In 
1810  api>eared  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  which  was  stUI 
more  popular  than  either  of  its  predecessors;  in 
1811,  The  VmanofDun  Roderick;  in  1813,  BoMy, 
and  The  Bridal  of  Trlermain ;  in  1814,  The  Lord  of 
the  lales;  in  1815,  The  Field  of  Waterloo;  and  in 
1817,  Harold  the  Dauntless,  S.ime  dramatic  pieces, 
scarcely  worthy  of  his  genius,  were  also  written 
during  this  busy  period  It  could  not  be  concealed, 
that  the  later  works  of  the  great  minstrel  were  in- 
ferior to  his  early  ones.  His  style  was  now  familiar, 
and  the  world  had  l)ecome  tired  of  it  Byron  had 
made  his  appearance,  and  the  readers  of  poetry  were 
bent  on  the  new  worsliip.  Scott>  however,  was  too 
dauntless  and  intrepid,  and  possessed  of  too  great 
resources,  to  despond  under  this  reverse.  *  As  the 
old  mine  gave  symptoms  of  exhaustion,'  says  Bul- 
wcr,  *  the  new  mine,  ten  times  more  affluent,  at  least 
in  tlie  precious  metals,  was  discovered ;  and  jnst  as 
in  "Rokeby^'and  "Triermain"  the  Genius  of  the 
Ring  seemed  to  flog  in  its  powers,  came  the  more 
potent  Genius  of  the  I^mp  in  the  shape  of  Wai^erletf,* 
The  long  and  magnificent  series  of  his  prose  fictions 
we  shall  afterwards  advert  to.  They  were  poured 
forth  even  more  prodigally  than  his  verse,  and  for 
seventeen  years — from  1814  to  1831 — the  world 
hung  with  delight  on  the  varied  creations  of  the 
potent  enchanter.  Scott  had  now  remove<l  from  his 
pleasant  cottage  at  Ashcstiel :  the  t<.'rritorial  dream 
was  about  to  be  realised.  In  1811  he  purchased  a 
hundred  acres  of  moorland  on  t|ie  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  near  Melrose.  The  neighbourhood  was  fuU 
of  historical  associations,  but  the  spot  itself  was 
bleak  and  bore.  Four  thousand  pounds  were  ex- 
I)ended  on  this  pun^hane :  and  tlie  interesting  and 
now  immortal  name  of  Abl)otsford  was  substituted 
for  the  very  ordinary  one  of  Cartley  Hole.  Other  pur- 
chases of  land  followed,  generally  at  prices  consider- 
ably above  their  value — Koeside,  £4100;  Outfield 
of  Toftfleld,  XfiOOO  ;  Toftfield,  and  parks,  £10,000 ; 
AblK)tslea,  £3000 ;  field  at  I^ngside,  £500 ;  Shearing 
Flat,  £35(M) ;  Broomilees,  £4200 ;  Short  Acres  and 
Scrabtree  Park,  £700 ;  &c  From  these  farms  and 
pendicles  was  fonned  the  estate  of  Abbotsford.  In 
planting  and  draining,  about  £5000  were  expended ; 
and  in  erecting  the  mansion-house  (that  *  romance 
of  stone  and  mortar,*  as  it  has  been  termed),  and  con- 
structing the  garden,  &c.,  a  sum  not  less  than 
£20,000  was  spent  In  his  baronial  residence  the  poet 
received  innumerable  visitors — ])rinci>s,  peers,  and 
poets — men  of  all  ranks  and  grades.  His  mornings 
were  devoted  to  composition  (for  he  had  long  prac- 
tised the  invaluable  habit  of  early  rising),  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  riding  among  his  plantations,  and 
entertaining  his  guests  and  family.  The  honour  of 
the  baronetcy  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1820  by 
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George  rv.,  *ho  h»d  tute  enooich  to  appedAtc 
cordi^J?  fail  gvniiu.  Nctet,  certainly,  had  UtiMatiue 
done  more  for  tny  of  ili  conntleH  Totuiea,  andeot 
oi  modeni.  Sluktpeare  liod  retired  early  on  an 
euy  oompetency,  and  *l>o  bccooie  xorol  sqaue ; 
but  hU  giio*  muA  hare  been  chiefly  thoao  of  the 
theatriotl  muugcr.  not  of  the  poet.  Scott'i  apteri' 
dour  vM  purely  the  reiult  of  hU  pea :  to  tliia  he 
oved  hii^Bcrei.  hia  cutle,  *nd  hit  euciuib  of  hoapi- 
tality.  ni«  ofBdal  income  wu  but  lu  b  feather  in 
tha  bkluice.  Who  does  not  wiih  (hat  the  dream 
had  continued  to  the  end  of  hia  life  7  It  was  lud- 
'  denly  and  painfully  dlMolred.  The  commercial 
I  diitrcttea  of  1895-6  fell  upon  publiihers  ai  on  other 
uoes,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  Coiutable  involved 
u  poet  in  loaaea  and  enf[a((ementa  to  the  amount 
of  alxnit  £&l).OW.  Ilia  wcoltli,  indeed,  had  been 
almoit  wholly  illuKiry ;  fur  he  had  been  pud  for  hii 
woiki  chiefly  by  biUi,  and  these  ultimately  proTed 
Talueleu.  In  the  maiiOffeinent  of  hia  publiah- 
Idk  home,  Scott'a  •BRiclty  leemB  to  have  for- 
MUteo  him :  unMleablc  work*  were  printed  in 
tlwiUMiil*  \  and  while  theae  locset  «cie  yearly  ac- 


knew  no  check  or  pause.  Ileavj  wm  the  day  of 
tedioning — terrible  the  reverie ;  for  when  tbe  — " 
broke  in  January  1826,  it  wa<  found  ttutt,  indl 
the  Conitable  e□gagement^  Scott,  under  the  .~_-  ., 
mercial  denomination  of  Jamei  BallBii^rne  tad  Oo,  I 
owed  £117,000.  If  this  was  a  blot  in  the  poefi  ' 
scutcheon,  nerer,  it  might  be  aald,  did  maa  make 
nobler  eflbrt*  to  redeem  the  honoor  of  hia  naaw 
He  would  liiten  to  no  overtures  of  compoaitim  with 
his  creditors— his  only  dcmanil  wm  for  dme.  He 
ceased  '  doing  tbe  honoura  for  all  Scotland,'  add  off 
his  Edinburgh  honw,  and  t&king  lodging!  theitt 
laboured  incessantly  at  hi*  literary  tasks.  *  liw 
fountaiu  was  awakened  from  its  inmost  iuimi, 
as  if  the  spirit  of  affliction  had  troubled  it  in  his 
passage.'  In  four  years  he  had  realiaed  for  hia 
creditors  no  leaa  than  £70,000. 

English  literature  presents  two  menwrebla  and 
striking  events  which  have  never  been  panUeled  in 
any  other  natioo.  The  first  is,  Milton  adTanced  in 
years,  blind,  and  in  misfortune,  entering  npon  tfas 
compoution  of  a  great  epic  that  waa  --   '  - 


his  ftituni  fsDic,  and  hazard  the  tilory  of  hia  country  i 
~n  competition  with  what  hail  Iwen  achieved  in  th- 
dosaic  onus  of  antiquity.    Ilie  counterpart  to  tlii 
'  noble  picture  ia  Wiilter  Scott,  at  nearly  the  aam 
age,  his  private  alfaira  in  ruin,  undertaking  to  liqui 
date,  by  intellect  ual  labours  olunu,  a  debt  of  £  1  IT.oiK 
Both  talks  may  be  claued  with  the  morn!  saUimo  I 
,  of  life.    Glory,  piue  and  unaullicd,  was  the  ruling 
I  aim  and  niolive  of  ftlilton ;  honour  and  integrity  i 
formed  the  incentives  to  Scott.     Neither  shrunk 
:  from  the  steady  prosecution  of  hi«  gigantic  self-im- 
I  posed  labour.    But  years  rolled  on,  seasoas  returned 
and  palled  away,  amidat  public  cares  and  private  j 
calamity,  and  the  pressuce  of  inccesaing  inOnnitiea,  | 
'  ere  the  seed  sown  amiiut  clouds  and  storms  waa 
white  in  the  tleld.    In  six  yean  Milton  had  realiaed 
the  object  of  his  hopes  and  prayers  bv  the  comple- 
tion of  Paradise  Lost     His  toik  wm  dooe;   the 
field  of  gloTj'  was  gained  i  he  held  in  his  band  his 
possinrt  to  immortality.     In  six  years  Scott  bod 
'  nearly  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition,    lie  hadl 
I  ranged  tlie  wide  fitlJs  of  romance,  and  the  public ' 


bad  liberally  rewarded  their  illnitiioill  ftrooiHa. 
The  iittimste  prize  waa  within  view,  and  tbe  world 
cheered  him  on,  eagerly  anticipating  hif  triami^; 
but  the  victor  aank  exhauated  on  the  coiUM;  He 
had  spent  his  Ufe  in  the  struggle,  llie  ttiong  man 
was  Ixiwcd  down,  and  hia  living  honour,  genina,  and 
integrity,  were  extinguished  by  deliriom  «m1  death. 

In  February  1830  Scott  had  an  attack  of  pandjfil. 
lie  continued,  however,  to  write  several  bonrs  every 
day.    In  April  1331  he  suffered  a  atill  more  acvcR 
attack  ;  and  lie  was  prevailed  upon,  ai  a  tnewis  i^  I 
withdrawing  him  from  mental  labour,  to  undertake   , 

foreign  tour.  The  admiralty  fnmiihed  a  ship  of 
war,  and  the  poet  sailed  for  Malta  and  Nulea.  At 
the  latter  place  he  resided  from  the  1 7th  of  Decern-  [ 
her  1831  to  the  IGth  of  April  following.  He  ItSi 
laboured  at  unflniihed  romances,  Init  hit  mind  was 
in  ruins.  From  Naples  the  poet  went  to  Seme. 
On  the  11th  of  Maybe  began  his  return  hoonewanU, 
and  reached  London  on  the  13th  of  Jimc.  Anetber 
attack  of  apoplexy,  combined  with  paralyais.  had 
'-' '  prostrate  bis  powers,  and  he  waa  conveyed  to 
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Abbotsford  ahelplefs  and  almoft  onoontcious  wreck. 
He  lingered  on  for  some  time,  listening  occasionally 
to  pasaages  reaA.  to  him  from  the  Bible,  and  from  his 
faToarite  author  Crabbe.  Once  he  tried  to  write, 
but  hia  fingers  would  not  dose  upon  the  pen.  He 
neTer  apol^  of  his  literary  labours  or  success.  At 
timea  Ids  imagination  was  busy  preparing  for  the 
reception  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Abbotsford ; 
at  other  times  he  was  exercising  the  functions  of  a 
Scottish  judge,  as  if  presiding  at  the  trial  of  mem- 
bera  of  his  own  fiunily.  His  mind  never  appeared 
to  wander  in  its  delirium  towards  those  works  which 
bad  filled  bH  Europe  with  his  fame.  This  we  learn 
from  undoubted  authority,  and  the  fact  is  of  interest 
in  Uterary  history.  But  the  contest  was  soon  to  be 
orer ;  *  the  {dough  was  nearing  the  end  of  the  fur- 
row.' 'About  ludf-past  one,  p.m.,'  says  Mr  Lock- 
luurt,  'on  the  21st  of  September  1832,  Sir  Walter 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  children. 
It  waa  a  beautafol  day — so  warm  that  every  window 
waa  wide  open — and  so  perfectly  still  that  the  sound 
of  all  others  most  delidous  to  his  car,  the  gentle 
ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly 
audible  as  we  knelt  around  the  bed,  and  his  eldest 
son  kissed  and  dosed  his  eyes.* 

Call  it  not  vain ;  they  do  not  err 
Wbo  Bay,  that  when  the  poet  dicff, 

Mute  nature  mouma  her  wonhippcr. 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies ; 

Who  say  tall  diif  and  cavern  lone, 

For  the  departed  bard  make  moan  ; 

That  mountains  weep  in  cryetal  rill ; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 

Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh, 

And  oaks,  in  deeper  groans,  reply ; 
I  And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 

To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

Lay  qfthf  Loit  Min»treU 

The  novelty  and  originality  of  Scott's  style  of 
poetry,  though  exhausted  by  himself,  and  debased 
by  imitators,  formed  his  first  passport  to  public 
favour  and  applause.  The  English  reader  had  to 
go  back  to  Spenser  and  Chaucer  ere  he  could  find 
so  knightly  and  chivalrous  a  poet,  or  such  paintings 
of  antique  manners  and  institutions.  Tlie  works  of 
the  elder  worthies  were  also  obscured  by  a  dim  and 
obsolete  phraseology ;  while  Scott,  in  expression,  sen- 
timent, and  description,  could  be  read  and  under- 
stood by  alL  The  perfect  deamcss  and  transparency 
of  his  s^le  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  features ;  and 
it  was  nuther  aided  by  his  peculiar  versification. 
Cideridge  had  exemplified  the  fitness  of  the  octo- 
•yllaliic  measure  for  romantic  narrative  poetry,  and 
parta  of  his  'duistabel'  having  been  recited  to 
Soott,  he  adopted  its  wild  rhythm  and  harmony, 
joining  to  it  some  of  the  abruptness  and  irregularity 
of  the  dd  baUad  metre.  In  his  hands  it  became  a 
powerful  and  fiexiUe  instrument,  whether  for  light 
narrative  and  pure  description,  or  for  scenes  of 
tragic  wildness  and  terror,  such  as  the  trial  and 
death  of  Constance  in  *  Marmion,'  or  the  swell  and 
agitation  of  a  battle-field.  The  knowledge  and  cn- 
thufiasm  requisite  for  a  chivalrous  poet  Scott  pos- 
seaaed  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  an  early  wor- 
ahipper  of '  hoar  antiquity.  He  was  in  the  maturity 
of  his  powers  (thirty-four  years  of  age)  when  the 
Lay  was  published,  and  was  perhaps  better  in- 
formed on  such  subjects  than  any  other  man  living. 
Border  story  and  romance  had  been  the  study  and 
the  pasaion  of  his  whole  life.  In  writing  *  Marmion ' 
and  'Xvanhoe,'  or  in  building  Abbotsford,  he  was 
impelled  by  a  natural  and  irresistible  impulse.  The 
baronial  castle,  the  court  and  camp— the  wild  High- 
land diaae^  feud,  and  foray— tlie  antique  blazonry, 


and  institutions  of  feudalism,  were  constantly  present 
to  his  thoughts  and  imagination.  Then,  his  powers 
of  description  were  unequalled— certainly  never  sur- 
passed. His  landscapes,  his  characters  and  situa- 
tions, were  al>  real  delineations ;  in  general  efiect  and 
individual  details,  they  were  equally  perfect  None 
of  his  contemporaries  had  the  same  picturesquenesa, 
fancy,  or  invention;  none  so  graphic  in  depicting 
manners  and  customs ;  none  so  fertile  in  inventing 
incidents ;  none  so  fascinating  in  narrative,  or  so 
various  and  powerful  in  description.  His  diction 
was  proverbially  careless  and  incorrect  Neither  in 
prose  nor  pdBtry  was  Scott  a  polished  writer.  He 
R)okcd  only  at  broad  and  general  efibcts ;  his  words 
had  to  make  pictures,  not  melody.  Whatever  could 
be  grouped  and  described,  whatever  was  visible  and 
tangible,  lay  within  his  reach.  Below  the  siuface 
he  had  less  power.  The  language  of  the  heart  was 
not  his  familiar  study ;  the  passions  did  not  obey 
his  calL  The  contrasted  effects  of  passion  and  situa- 
tion he  could  portray  vividly  and  distinctly — ^the  sin 
and  suffering  of  Constance,  the  remorse  of  Marmion 
and  Bertram,  the  pathetic  character  of  Wilfrid, 
the  knightly  grace  of  Fitz-James,  and  the  rugged 
virtues  and  savage  death  of  lioderick  Dhn,  are  all 
fine  specimens  of  moral  painting.  Byron  has  nothing 
better,  and  indeed  the  noble  poet  in  some  of  his  tales 
copied  or  paraphrased  the  sterner  passages  of  Scott 
But  even  in  these  gloomy  and  powerful  traits  of 
his  genius,  the  force  lies  in  the  situation,  not  in  the 
thoughts  and  expression.  There  are  no  talismanic 
words  that  pierce  the  heart  or  usurp  the  memory ; 
none  of  the  impassioned  and  reflective  style  of 
Byron,  the  melodious  pathos  of  Campbdl,  or  the 
profound  sympathy  of  Wordsworth.  The  great 
strength  of  Scott  undoubtedly  lay  in  the  prolific 
richness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  abundant  stores  of  his 
memory,  that  could  create,  collect,  and  arrange  such 
a  multitude  of  scenes  and  adventures;  that  could 
find  materials  for  stirring  and  romantic  poetry  in 
the  most  minute  and  barren  antiquarian  details; 
and  that  could  reanimate  the  past,  and  paint  the 
present,  in  scenery  and  manners  with  a  vividness 
and  energy  unknown  since  the  period  of  Homer. 

Tlie  *  I-Ay  of  tlie  Last  Minstrel  *  is  a  Border  story 
of  the  sixteenth  centuxr,  related  by  a  minstrd,  the 
last  of  his  race.  The  character  of  the  aged  minstrel, 
and  that  of  Margaret  of  Branksome,  are  very  finely 
drawn :  Ddoraine,  a  coarse  Border  chief,  or  moss- 
trooper, is  also  a  vigorous  portrait;  and  in  the 
description  of  the  march  of  the  English  army,  the 
personal  combat  with  Musgrave,  and  the  other 
feudal  accessories  of  the  piece,  we  have  finished 
pictures  of  the  dden  time.  The  goblin  page  is  no 
favourite  of  ours,  except  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the 
story  more  accordant  with  the  times  in  which  it  is 
plac^.  The  introductory  lines  to  each  canto  form 
an  exquisite  setting  to  the  dark  feudal  tale,  and 
tended  greatly  to  cause  the  popularity  of  the  poem. 
The  minstrd  is  thus  described: — 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  vras  cold. 
The  minfitrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 
His  vritbered  check  and  tresses  gray, 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day  ; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy. 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry ; 
For,  well-a-day !  their  date  was  fled  ; 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 
And  he,  neglected  and  opjiressed. 
Wished  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 
No  more  on  prancing  palfry  borne. 
He  carolled,  light  as  lark  at  mom ; 
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No  longer  ooarted  and  caremed. 

High  pTftced  in  hall  a  welcome  guest, 

He  poured  to  lord  and  lady  gay 

The  unpremeditated  lay : 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone ; 

A  stranger  filled  the  Stuart's  throne ; 

The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 

Had  odled  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 

A  wandering  harper,  scorned  and  poor. 

He  begged  lus  bread  from  door  to  door. 

And  tuned  to  please  a  peasant's  ear. 

The  harp  a  king  had  loTcd  to  hear. 

Not  less  picturesque  are  the  following  passages, 
which  instantly  became  popular : —  * 

IDaaiption  qfMdrote  Abbey.'] 

If  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  Uie  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light's  imcertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately. 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die ; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave. 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave. 

Then  go— but  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  view  St  David's  ruined  pile  ; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  1 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone. 

Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  foliaged  traceiy  combined ; 
Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
"Twixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand. 

In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 

The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint. 

Showed  many  a  prophet  and  many  a  saint. 
Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 

Full  in  the  midst,  his  cross  of  red 

Triumphant  Michael  brandished, 
And  trampled  the  apostate's  pride. 

The  moonbeam  kissed  the  holy  pane. 

And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 

{Lovt  of  Cwniry.] 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand ! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well : 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  thoueh  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, . 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  durt,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 

0  Cidedonia  I  stem  and  wild. 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  ! 
Lajid  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
Land  of  my  sires  1  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  1 


Still  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene. 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been. 

Seems  as  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left ; 

And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray. 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way ; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break. 

Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek ; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  stone. 

Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone. 

The  bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

*  Marmion'  is  a  tale  of  Floddcn  Held,  the  fide  of 
the  hero  being  connected  with  that  memorable  en- 
gagement The  poem  does  not  possess  the  unity  and 
completeness  of  the  Lay,  but  if  it  has  greater  fitnlts, 
it  has  also  greater  beauties.  Nothing  can  be  more 
strikingly  picturesque  than  the  two  opening  stanzas 
of  this  romance : — 

Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep. 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep, 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone ; 
The  battled  towen,  the  donjon  keep. 
The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep. 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep. 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high. 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky. 

Seemed  forms  of  giant  height ; 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rays. 
Flashed  back  again  the  western  blaxe. 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 
St  Georse's  banner,  broad  and  gay. 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  donjon  tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search. 

The  castle  gates  were  barred ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  warder  kept  his  guard. 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along. 
Some  ancient  border-gathering  song. 

The  same  minute  painting  of  feudal  times  cfaano- 
terises  both  poems,  but  by  a  strange  oversight  (sooo 
seen  and  regretted  by  the  author)  the  hero  is  made 
to  commit  the  crime  of  forgery,  a  crime  unsuited  to 
a  chivalrous  and  half-civiUzed  age.  Tlie  battle  of 
Flodden,  and  the  death  of  Marmion,  are  among 
Scott*8  most  spirited  descriptions.  The  fonner  is 
related  as  seen  from  a  neighbouring  hill;  and  the 
progress  of  the  action — the  hurry,  impetnositj,  and 
confusion  of  the  fight  below,  as  the  diflftrent  armies 
rally  or  are  repulsed — is  given  with  such  animatioD, 
that  the  whole  scene  is  brought  before  the  reader 
with  the  vividness  of  reality.  The  first  tremendooi 
onset  is  thus  dashed  ofif^  with  inimitt^  power,  by 
the  mighty  minstrel: — 

[BaUk  of  Flodden,"] 

*  But  see !  look  up— on  Flodden  bent. 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent.' 

And  suddsoi  iB  he  spoke. 
From  the  shaip  ridges  of  the  hill. 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke ; 
Volumed  and  vast,  and  rolling  fiu*. 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland  s  war. 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke ; 
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Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone,- 
Annoanced  their  march ;  their  tread  alone. 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain-throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come. 
Scarce  could  they  hear  or  see  their  foes. 
Until  at  weapon  point  thej  close. 
They  close  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
With  sword-sway  and  with  lance's  thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth, 
As  if  men  foucht  upon  the  earth. 

And  fiends  m  upper  air. 
Long  looked  the  anxious  squires  ;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 
At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
AboTe  the  brightening  cloud  appearift  ; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  peimons  flew. 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  marked  they,  dashing  broad  and  far, 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war. 
And  plumed  crei^ts  of  chieftains  brarc. 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave ; 

But  nought  distinct  they  see : 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain ; 
Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flashed  amain  ; 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain ; 
Crests  rose,  and  stooped,  and  rose  again. 

Wild  and  disorderly. 

[ETening  fell  on  the  deadly  Btruggle,  and  the  spectators 
forced  from  the  agitating  Kene.] 

Bat  as  they  left  the  darkening  heath, 
More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hailed, 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assaile<l : 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep. 
To  break  the  Scottish  cirole  deep. 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
Rut  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go. 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow. 

Unbroken  was  the  xing ; 
The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood, 
Each  stepping  whero  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; 
Linked  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Oroom  fought  like  noble,  squiro  like  knight, 

Ab  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Ud  back  from  strife  his  shattered  bands ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew, 
Ai  mountain-wayes  from  wasted  lands 

Sweep  back  to  oeean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know ; 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest  low. 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow. 
When  straunt  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow, 

Dissolyes  in  silent  dew. 
Tweed's  eduMt  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 
While  many  a  broken  band. 
Disordered,  through  her  currents  dash. 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale. 
And  raise  the  uniyenal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song. 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong : 


Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife  and  carnage  drear 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field, 
Wliere  shiyered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear. 

And  broken  was  her  shield! 

The  hero  receives  his  death-wound,  and  ia  borne  off 
the  field.  The  description,  detached  from  the  context, 
loses  much  of  its  interest ;  but  the  mingl^  effects  of 
mental  agony  and  physical  suffering,  oC  remorse  and 
deatli,  on  a  bad  but  brave  spirit  trained  to  war,  is 
described  with  much  sublimity: — 

[Death  ofMarmum,] 

When,  doffed  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air, 

Around  'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare : 

'  Where's  Harry  Blount  f  Fitz-Eustace  where  T 

Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare! 

Redeem  my  pennon — chaige  again ! 

Ciy — **  Marmion  to  the  rescue !" — Vain ! 

Last  of  my  race,  on  battle  plain 

That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again ! 

Yet  my  last  thought  is  England's: — fly; 

To  Dacro  bear  my  signet-ring ; 

Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring. 
Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie : 

Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field ; 

His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield : 

Edmund  is  down — my  life  is  reft ; 

The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 

Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire — 

With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 

Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host. 

Or  victory  and  England's  lost. 

Must  I  bid  twice  1  Hence,  varletsi  fly ! 

Iveave  Marmion  here  alone — ^to  die.' 

They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay  ; 

Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away. 

Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 

And  half  he  murmured — *  Is  there  none. 
Of  all  my  halls  have  nunt. 

Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 

Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring. 
To  slake  my  dying  thirst !' 

0,  woman !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made  ; 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  ministerine  angel  thou  ! 

Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said. 

When,  with  the  oaron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears  ; 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears. 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stooped  her  by  the  runnel's  side. 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew  ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain  wide. 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark  red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn  ! — behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain-cell. 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark. 
In  a  stone  bason  fell. 
Above,  some  half-worn  letters  say. 

Brink,  taseatp.  pilgrim.  Mnlt  an^.  pra(. 
iTor.  ti)e.  Iiin'b.  eouL  of.  SphtL  Grcc. 

m^fjo.  built.  t^i0.  CT09S.  an)y.  toeU. 
She  filled  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied. 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  monk  supporting  Marmion's  head  ; 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fou^t. 

To  shrieve  the  dying,  bless  Uie  dead. 
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Deep  drank  Lord  lyUrmion  of  the  wave. 
And,  M  she  stooped  his  brow  to  laTe— 
'  Is  it  the  hand  of  Claie,'  he  said,  • 

*  Or  injured  Constance,  bathes  my  head  ?' 
Then,  as  remembrance  rose — 

'  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prajcr  ! 

I  must  redress  her  woes. 
Short  space,  few  words,  are  mine  to  spare ; 
Foigire  and  listen,  gentle  Clare!* 

'  Alas  !'  ahe  said,  *the  while — 
0  think  of  your  immortal  weal  ! 
In  Tain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 

She died  at  Holy  Isle.' 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  ground. 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound  ; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide. 
In  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 

•  Then  it  was  truth  !' — he  said — *  I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. 

I  would  the  fiend,  to  whom  belongs 
The  rengeance  due  to  all  her  wrongs. 

Would  spare  me  but  a  day ! 
For  wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan. 
And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone, 
Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 

It  may  not  be ! — this  dizzy  trance — 

Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance. 

And  doubly  curaed  my  failing  brand  I 

A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand.' 

Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk. 

Supported  by  the  trembling  monk. 

With  fruitless  labour  Clara  bound. 
And  stroTC  to  stanch  the  gushing  wound : 
The  monk,  with  unarailing  cares, 
Exhausted  all  the  church's  prayers  ; 
Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 
A  lady's  Toice  was  in  his  ear, 
And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear. 

For  that  she  ever  sung, 
'  In  the  lort  hatiU,  home  down  hy  ilufyiiuj^ 
Where  mingles  irar**  rattle  trith  groan*  of  the  dying  T 

So  the  notes  rung  ; 
'  Avoid  thee,  fiend  t — ^with  cruel  hand, 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand ! 
O  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  dirine  ; 

0  think  on  faith  and  bliss  I 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  hare  been, 
Aiid  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen. 

But  never  aught  like  this.' 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now  trebly  thundering,  swelled  the  gale. 

And — Stanley!  was  the  cry ; 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye : 
With  dying  hand  above  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 
I  And  shouted  *  Victory  ! 

Charge,  Chester,  charge !     On,  Stanley,  on  !' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 

We  may  contrast  with  this  tlie  silent  and  appalling 
I  death-scene  of  liodcrick  Dhu,  in  tlie  *  Jjody  of  the 

Lake.'  The  savage  chief  expires  while  listening  to 
i  a  talc  chanted  by  the  bard  or  minstrel  of  his  dan : — 

At  first,  the  chieftain  to  his  chime 
With  lifted  hand  kept  feeble  time ; 
That  motion  ceased ;  yet  feeling  strong. 
Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song : 
At  lencth  no  more  his  deafened  ear 
The  minstrel's  melody  can  hear ; 
His  face  grows  sharp ;  his  hands  are  clenched, 
As  if  some  ]>ang  his  heart-strings  wrenched ; 
Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye 
I  Is  sternly  fixed  on  vacancy : 


Thus  motionless  and  moanless  drew 
His  parting  breath,  stout  Roderick  Dhu. 

The ' Lady  of  the  Lake'  is  more  richly 
than  either  of  the  former  poems,  and  tiie  plot  ii 
more  regular  and  interesting.    '  The  ralgect,'  lajf 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  'is  a  common  Hlgjhlimd 
irruption ;  but  at  a  point  where  the  neighbonriiood 
of  the  Lowlands  afifonla  the  best  contrast  of  maimen 
— where  the  scenery  affords  the  noblest  subject  of 
description — and  where  the  wild  dan  is  so  near  to 
the  court,  that  their  robberies  can  be  connected  vitih 
the  romantic  adventures  of  a  disguised  king;  an 
exiled  lord,  and  a  high-bom  beauty.    The  whde 
narrative  is  very  fine.'    It  was  the  moat  popular  of 
the  author's  poems :  in  a  few  months  twenty  tboa- 
sand  copies  were  sold,  and  the  district  where  the 
action  of  the  poem  lay  was  visited  by  countleu 
thousands  of  tourists.    With  this  work  dosed  ^ 
great  popularity  of  Scott  as  a  poet    '  Rokeby,'  a  tale 
of  the  English  Cavaliers  and  Koundheads,  was  con- 
sidered a  failure,  though  displaying  the  utmost  art 
and  talent  in  the  ddineation  of  character  and  pas- 
sion.  *  Don  Roderick '  is  vastly  inferior  to  *  Rokuij ;' 
and  *  Harold '  and  '  Triermain '  arc  but  faint  copies 
of  the  Gothic  epics,  however  finely  finished  in  some 
of  the  tender  passages.    The  *  Lord  of  the  Isles'  ii 
of  a  higher  mood.    It  is  a  Scottish  story  of  the  dafi 
of  Bruce,  and  has  the  characteristic  fire  and  anima- 
tion of  the  minstrel,  when,  like  Rob  Roy,  he  has  hii 
foot  on  his  native  heath.     Bannockbum  may  be 
compared  with  Flodden  Field  in  energy  of  descib- 
tion,  though  the  poet  is  sometimes   lost  in  the 
chronider  and  antiquary.    The  interest  of  the  tale 
is  not  well  sustained  throughout,  and  its  chief  at- 
traction consists  in  the  descriptive  powers  of  the 
author,  who,  besides  his  feudal  halls  and  battles,  ha* 
drawn  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  West  High- 
lands (the  cave  of  Staffa,  and  the  dark  desolate  gran- 
deur of  the  Coriusk  lakes  and  mountains)  with  equil 
truth  and  sublimity.    The  Ivrical  pieces  of  Scott  are 
oft^in  very  happy.    The  old  ballad  strains  may  be 
said  to  have  been  his  original  nutriment  as  a  poet 
and  he  is  consequently  often  warlike  and  romantic 
in  his  songs.    But  he  has  also  gaiety,  archness,  and 
tenderness,  and  if  he  does  not  touch  deeply  the  heart, 
he  never  fails  to  paint  to  the  eye  and  imagination. 

Young  Lochinvar, 

[From  *  Mansion.'] 

Oh,  young  Jjochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west. 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broad-sword  he  weapon  had  none, 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  ho  rode  all  alone  I 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar  1 

He  stayed  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone. 
He  swam  the  Enk  river  where  ford  there  was  no»«^— 
But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherbv  gate. 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 
'Mongbride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all! 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword— 
For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word— 
'  0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war  t 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal  \  young  Lord  Lochinvar!' 

'  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied : 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide! 
And  now  am  1  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine ! 
There  be  maidens  in  Scotlaiid,  more  lovely  by  £ar. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar!' 
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Tlie  bride  kisMd  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up, 
He  ooaiibd  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cnp ! 
She  looked  down  to  bliuh,  and  the  looked  up  to  sigh, 
Wkh  »  nmie  on  her  lips  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  aoft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar — 
'  Now  tread  we  a  meaniie!'  said  joong  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  hii  form,  and  bo  loyel j  her  face. 
That  nerer  a  haU  raeh  a  galliard  did  grace  I 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume. 
And  tfae  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 

plume. 
And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  *  Twere  better  by 

far 
To  hare  matdied  our  fur  cousin  with  young  Lochin- 

r 


I 


One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 
When  they  reached  the  haU  door,  and  the  charger 

stood  near. 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 
*  She  is  won !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur ; 
They'll  hare  fleet  steeds  that  follow  P  quoth  young 

Lochinrar. 

There  wae  mounting  'mong  Grsemes  of  the  Netherby 

elan; 
Fosters,  Fenwicks,  and  Mu^graTes,  they  rode  and  they 


There  was  imeing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lea, 
But  the  lest  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see ! 
So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
Hare  ye  e^er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  LochiuTar  t 

Coronach. 

CFMai  the '  Udj  of  tbe  Lafca'] 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  IS  lost  to  the  forest. 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain. 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearing. 

From  the  rainndrops  shall  borrow. 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering. 

To  Duncan  no  moxrow  I 

Hie  hand  of  the  reaper 
Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary. 

But  the  Toioe  of  the  weeper 
Wails  manhood  in  glory ; 

The  autumn  winds  ru^iing. 

Waft  the  leayes  that  are  searest. 

But  our  flower  was  in  fludiing 
'  When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  coirei,i 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber. 
Red  hand  in  the  foray. 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  riTer, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  erer  1 

Pibroek  qfDonml  Dku, 
CWHttM  for  CarapbeU'ft '  Albyn't  Anthology/ 1816.] 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  Toice  anew. 

Summon  Clan  Conuil. 
Gome  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons  1 
Come  in  your  war  array, 

Oentles  and  Commons! 

>  Or  eorrir  the  hollow  ride  of  the  UH,  where  game  nsosny 
Urn. 


Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky ; 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inrerlochy. 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one ; 
Come  eyeiy  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  beurs  onel 

LeaTO  untended  the  herd. 

The  flock  without  shelter ; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterred. 

The  bride  at  the  altar. 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer, 

Leave  nets  and  barges ; 
Come  witii  your  fighting  gear. 

Broadswords  and  tar;^. 

Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 

Forests  are  rended : 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 

Navies  are  stranded. 
Faster  oome,  faster  come. 

Faster  and  faster : 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come ; 

See  how  they  gather! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume, 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades, 

Forward  each  man  set ; 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset ! 

[From  the  *  Antlqaary.'] 

Why  sitt'st  thou  by  that  ruined  hall, 
lliou  aged  carle  so  stem  and  gray  ! 

Dost  thou  its  former  pride  recall 
Or  ponder  how  it  passed  away  I 

*  Know'st  thou  not  met'  the  Deep  Voice  cried, 
*  So  long  enjoyed,  so  oft  misused — 

Alternate,  in  thy  fickle  pride, 
Desired,  n^ected,  and  accused  ! 

Before  my  breath,  like  biasing  flax, 
Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away ; 

And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax, 
Are  found^  flourish,  and  decay. 

Redeem  mine  hours — the  space  is  brief*— 
While  in  my  glass  the  sand-grains  shiver. 

And  measureless  thy  joy  or  grief. 
When  Time  and  thou  shalt  pait  for  ever !' 

IHynm  qf  the  Hebrtw  MM.} 
[From  *  Ivsnhoa.*] 

When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved. 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came. 
Her  father's  Ood  before  her  moved. 

An  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  flame. 
By  day,  along  the  astonished  lands 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow ; 
By  night,  Araoia's  crimsoned  sands 

Returned  the  fiery  column's  glow. 

There  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise. 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answered  keen ; 
And  Zion's  daughters  poured  their  lays. 

With  priest's  and  warrior's  voice  between. 
No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze. 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone ; 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  Thy  ways. 

And  Thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 


<t 
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But,  picMDt  itill,  though  n< 

Wbsa  biightlj  nbiDtt  the 
Be  thoughU  of  Thee  »  cloua;  Kmu, 

To  temper  the  deceitful  my. 
And  oh,  vheii  itoopa  on  Judy's  p»th 

In  ihule  and  alarm  the  frequent  night. 
Be  Thou,  long-auSering,  ilow  to  imth, 

A  bumiag  &ncl  k  ehining  light ! 
Our  h>ipa  ire  lift  hy  Biibel'i  atrauna. 

The  t/nnt'a  jett,  the  Gentile's  acorn  ; 
No  cenier  round  our  Kltai  beuiM, 

And  mute  are  timbftl,  trump,  sod  bom. 
But  Thou  hut  aud.  The  blood  of  goat. 

The  fle«h  of  nuna,  1  will  not  priu  ; 
A  oontiite  heart,  a  humble  thought. 

Are  mine  accepted  aacrifice. 

ISmgfrDm  ike  PinUe-i 

Lore  irakea  and  veepa 

While  Beautjaleepal 
0  for  music'a  aoflcat  numbera, 
*  To  prompt  a  theme 

For  Beautj'a  dream, 
Soft  M  the  pillow  of  her  ■lnmbenl 

Through  gtoTea  of  palm 

Sigh  galei  of  balm, 
Eln-flie«  on  the  idr  an  irhealing ; 

While  throu^  the  gloom 

Cornea  *oft  periume, 
The  diitant  beds  of  flowen  KTealing. 

0  wake  and  lire! 

No  dreami  can  gire 
A  ahadowed  bliia  the  real  excelling ; 

No  longer  aleep. 

From  lattice  peep. 
And  li«t  the  tale  that  lore  ii  tolling! 


Scott  retreated  trora  pogtrv  into  the  wide  and 
open  fleld  of  proae  flcticm  ai  the  geniua  of  Bjron 
began  to  diaplaj  iti  strength  and  fertility.  A  new, 
or  at  least  a  more  finished,  nervotu,  and  loft/  atyle 
of  poetry  vai  introduced  by  the  noble  authur.  who 
waa  as  much  a  mannerlat  as  Scott,  bat  of  a  difTerent 
tcbooL  He  e.Tcellcd  in  painting  the  Itrong  and 
gloomjr  pauiona  of  our  natote,  Contrasted  with 
femiuiuB  softncei  and  delicacy,  Scott,  intent  upon 
the  development  of  his  plot,  and  the  chivalrous 
machinery  of  his  Gothic  tiles.  Is  seldom  personally 
present  to  the  reader.  Byron  delighted  In  self- 
portraiture,  and  could  allr  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart.  Hia  philosophy  of  life  was  false  and  penii- 
cions  i  but  the  splendour  of  the  artist  concealed  the 
deformity  of  his  design.  Part*  were  so  nobly 
finished,  that  there  was  enough  for  admiration  Ut 
rest  upon,  without  analysing  the  whole.  Uc  con- 
ducted bis  readers  through  scenes  of  surpassing 
beanty  and  splendour — by  haunted  streams  and 
mounUine,  enriched  with  the  giuriei  of  sncicnt 
poetry  and  valoar  ;  but  the  same  dark  shadow  was 
ever  by  his  side — the  same  scorn  and  mockery  uf 
human  hopes  and  ambition.  The  sententious  force 
and  elevation  of  hii  thoughts  and  language,  his 
eloquent  expression  of  sentiment,  and  the  mournful 
and  solemn  melody  irf  his  tender  and  pathetic  pas- 
sages, seemed,  however,  to  do  more  tlian  atone  for 
his  want  of  moral  truth  and  reality.  The  man  and 
the  poet  were  so  intimately  blended,  and  the  spec- 
tacle presented  hy  both  was  so  touching,  mysterioui, 
and  lofty,  that  Byron  eonoentrated  a  degree  of 
inteNst  aud  anxiety  on  his  lucceuive  putdic  ap- 
which  no  aothw  ev«  before  waa  able  to 


boatfc    Scott  bad  created  t 


1  M  if  the  world  held  only  o 


I  public  twte  fi 
ifewj 


The  chivalry  of  Scott,  the  philcMophr  of  ^ 

worth,  the  abstract  theory  and  imaginat 
Southey,  and  even  the  lyrical  bewitiea  of 
and  Campbell,  were  for  a  time  edipoed  by  tt 
and  greater  light  The  rank,  youth,  and  i 
tmiea  of  Byron,  hii  exile  from  England,  tli 
tery  which  he  loired  to  throw  around  hia  ! 
and  feelings,  the  apparent  depth  of  bis  sol 
and  attachments,  and  his  very  misanthro] 
•cepticism  (relieved  by  bursts  of  tendemti 
pity,  and  by  the  incidental  expression  of  bij 
holy  feelinga),  formed  a  combination  of  p 
circumstances  in  aid  uf  the  legitimate  effects 
paaaionate  and  gmcetiil  poetry,  which  i)  unpai 
in  the  history  of  modem  literatuie.  Such  a 
is  even  more  wonderM  than  the  lanreled  h 
awarded  to  Virgil  and  Petrarch,  if  we  ccnfii 
difference  between  ancient  and  modem  mi 
and  the  temperament  of  the  northern  nation 
pared  with  that  of  the  '  sunny  south,'  H 
Bpell  yet  broke?  Has  the  glory  faded  Int 
common  Ught  of  day?'  Undoubtedly  th( 
writings  of  the  noble  bard  helped  to  dli[ 
illusion.  To  eoropelent  observers,  these  worki 
to  the  impression  of  Byron's  powers  ai  an  c 
poet,  but  they  tended  to  exorcise  the  ifurit 
mance  from  hii  name  and  history ;  and  wbt 
Juan  failed  to  cfl^t,  was  accomplished  I 
biography  of  Moore.  His  poetry,  howeTw, 
always  liave  a  poweribl  effect  on  minds  of  ; 
and  warm  senaibilities.  If  it  is  a  '  rank  on' 
garden,'  it  alao  coutains  glorious  ftuila  and 
of  ceicetisi  seed.  The  arl  of'  the  poet  wll 
study  for  the  ambitiona  fjw ;  hi*  ffnriai  wil 
aource  of  wonder  and  delight  to  all  who  love  < 
template  the  workings  uf  human  passion.  In  » 
and  society,  and  the  rich  effects  of  taste  a 
apiration. 

The  incidents  of  Byron's  life  may  be  bti( 
lated.  He  was  bom  in  Holies  Street.  Lond 
tJie  SSd  of  January  ITBB.  tliu  only  soa  of  C 
John  Byron  of  the  Guards,  and  Catheiine  C 
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of  GIgbt,  mn  AbenleecihiTe  heirns.  The  lady's 
tbrtone  mi  inon  BqauidiircJ  bj  her  profligate  hiu- 
bud,  and  ihe  retireJ  to  the  vity  of  Aberdeen,  to 
bring  up  her  iDiion  a  icdnccd  income  of  about  i;i30 
per  uinum.  Tlie  liltle  Lune  buy,  cndeaivd  to  all  in 
■pite  of  hii  miKbief,  (ucc««il«(l  his  grand- uni'lc, 
William  Lord  BTTon,  in  liii  clcv«ntli  year ;  and  tlm 

II  'i^FP?  motlier  lold  otT  her  effects  (whicli  rGntiscil 
jut  £74,  17s.  4d.),  Hnd  left  Aberdeen  for  Newstcad 
I  \  Afahey.  Tlie  teat  of  the  Bjrons  was  a  lar^e  and 
\\    ancieni;  but  dilapiilatcd  strucCare,   f^tlnlh^l   ns  > 


Henry  VIIL  on  Sir  John  Byron,  iteward  of  Man- 
ciiester  and  Rochdale,  who  convertrtsd  the  veneralrfe 
convent  into  a  castellated  nituuiun.  The  family 
iras  ennobled  by  Charles  I.,  in  consequence  of  hijjb 
and  hononrnble  scrrices  rendered  to  tite  royal  caiuo 
durhig  the  civil  var.  (ta  auceeedinit  to  the  title, 
Ityruii  Kxa  put  to  a  private  school  st  ItalvieJi,  and 
from  thence  he  win  KnC  to  Harrow.  During  hii 
ininurity.  the  tiitate  was  let  tu  another  party,  but  iti 
youthful  lord  occaaionally  visited  the  seat  of  lii* 
ancestors ;  and  whilst  there  in  1S03,  tie  conceived  a 
passion  for  a  young  lady  in  the  neigh  baurliooil,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Slary  Chaworth.  liu  obtained  a 
pnetieal  immortality.  So  early  as  hii  eighth  year, 
llyron  fell  in  love  with  a  liniiile  Scottish  maiden, 


<  to  him.    He  had  also  been  captivated  with  a  buj'ish 
I  km  foe  Ilia  cousin,  Uargaret  I'arkcr,  '  one  of  the 


I  »  yew  or  two  afterwards.  He  wn»  fitteen  wl 
Oat  Uary  Chaworth,  and  'cunc^ivcd  an  altacli- 
ntnt  which,  young  as  he  was  even  tlien  for  such 
a  bdiiig,  sunk  so  deep  into  his  mind  as  tu  give  a 
cebnr  ta  aU  his  ful,aro  life.'    Tlie  father  uf  tho 

I  Uj  had  bGEQ  killed  in  a  duel  by  Lord  Dyron,  the 
(tsentilc  graud-UDcIe  uf  tho  pout,  and  the  union  uf 
tlw  young  peer  with  the  heiress  of  Aiineriey  Hall 
'woaLl,'  saul  B}'ron,  '  have  lieuled  feuds  in  wliioh 
tlood  had  been  shed  by  onr  fathers ;  it  would  have 
Used  Intdi  bruail  and  rich;  it  would  have  joined  at 
■art  ame  heart,  and  two  persons  not  ill  matobi.'d  iu 
fsan  (she  was  two  years  my  elder),  and — and — 
■nd — leJlat  ha*  been  the  result  ? '  Mary  Chaworth 
Nw  little  in  the  lame  boy,  and  bcoanuj  the  bctrutheJ 
of  another.  Tbey  had  one  pnrting  interview  in  the 
ftUowing  year,  wliicli,  in  his  poem  of  the  Dream, 
Snwi  has  described  in  the  must  eiquisiti:  coloura 
adeicriplive  poetry: — 

I  saw  two  bein^  in  the  hues  of  ynnth 
Standing  npon  a  hill ;  a  gentle  hill, 
Oretn  and  of  mild  decliiity,  the  last 
A*  'twere  the  cape  of  a  long  rlilge  of  such, 
San  that  there  was  no  •»  to  larc  its  bai>e. 


Hut  a  most  living  landncape,  and  the  wave 
(If  ■■oi>dii  and  com-fieUii,  and  the  abodea  gf  men 
Scutteml  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  anioka 
Arinuig  fnmi  auch  rustic  roofs ; — tho  hill 
Waa  crowiie<l  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  ciicular  amy,  so  lii*d. 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  nf  man : 
Thciic  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Gazing — tha  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  OS  henelf — but  the  boy  gazed  nn  her ; 
And  bath  were  jouiig,  and  one  was  beautiful : 
Ami  both  were  youuj^vct  not  alike  in  joutb. 
An  the  aweet  moon  on  tta  horizon's  verge. 
The  niaid  was  un  the  eve  of  wiinianhood  ; 
The  boy  hnd  fewer  summers,  but  his  henrt 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  cjs 
1'hcre  was  biit  one  beluicil  face  on  earth. 
And  that  was  shining  on  him. 

This  boyiah  idolatry  nursed  the  spirit  of  poetry  in 
Byron's  mind.  He  was  recallcil,  however,  from  hit 
day-dreams  nnd  disappointment,  by  hi*  removnl  to 
TrinitycolleBe.Canibriclge,  inOi'tobcrlSOS.  At  Har- 
row he  hnil  been  an  idle  irregular  achnlar,  tlia< 
he  eagerly  devoured  ail  sort*  of  learning,  eicepting 
that  wliieh  was  prescribol  for  him ;  and  at  Cam- 
bridge lie  pursueit  the  snme  desultory  course  of  study. 
In  1807  anpcareil  hia  first  volume  uf  poetry,  printed 
at  N'cwark,  under  the  title  of  lloari  of  Idltnta. 
Tliere  were  iudications  of  genius  in  the  eullFClion, 
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i:.'//l,  »:•,■«;/.■.  *».*:.'*,•.  ft:.;,  f./*']  4*. Vu  :,;;.<.:,•.  :.': 
'.r-.y,i*fi  jf.'J  ■»»:>*  .!//';,♦> 'J  jr.  .'.•.;irfiai":  r.y  a  T.'tf.i.f-r. 
i.i  ./'*«.  M.«4  M.;'«:i/,k',  ']hi'/':.*/r '.1  -.r  ii*;;.?.  M;!- 
r,.#.'./'.  :i   uut'ftif*   n.  tf.i    'f,'i:,*y ',i  J/'ir^tar.'i.     7"h'.- 

/,  I  w  I VI  ff.'/riMi '.  t  Air:r/if/nkff  I;  f:fiifArr:i*.»!rii'r:it<!. 
siii'J  irii«ijri'l<rrt.in'liri/',  'Ji^v/lvi:'!  th»:  uniofi.  ari'l 
lh#  1.1^1/  /«'t(fi*|  f#,  ||,«'  tt/ntitry  iK-at  ^f  h*.r  j*ar':r.t% 
fi'/i/i  tti<-  '\i.:tt,fi  till']  ]ifriA'xify  of  h<-r  own  honir:. 
Mil  r<  fii-ti 'I.  Iivi  thi-  wiffr  of  .Nfilt;«ri,  t/j  n.-tiir/i,  a.rjd 
fill  -A'<il'l  'if  l'.i>if\:ui'\  wi:ititt:t\  tii  a{ijil:iiJ<l  her  r(:*.t>- 
|ijti«<n  Onr  I  liiM  ^iinw  f|if  i  ituuU-HH  t,f  Jsit\'*:\:u:t:j 
w.tH  till*  rniil.  or  lliii  iiii)i:i|i{iy  wurnnift:.  \U:f*ir*: 
(III  ■iiitiniliofi  l^HiU  |i|;i<-i-,  I{yron'n  miijh<%  which  h.'ul 
ti'iii  lrilli-'l  iir  ill  .uli'iii-'i  hy  the  riiinjjartitivff  r:Hlni 
III'  iloiiii  .iti'-  lift-,  w;ii«  c.liiriiil»ti-i|  to  tu:tivity  hy  hin 
il'<|Hiiirif/  iiiiiifof ImiiH,  .-ui'l  hi'  finHlurfd  th<r  .Si></c 
I'/  t'niinlh  liit'l  I'liniiH'i  MiM-riihli'.  rfcklfNN,  yf't 
I  iiiinriniin  nf  hU  own  firwly  ttw:ikflUil  Ntntll^th, 
llyniii  I'-n.  iMiiMiiii'l 

I  liii  >■  iiiuri-  iiiMih  I  III'  wiitrrN,  yrt  oti'.'r  iiinn'  !  — 

itmi  vlnlliii|/  Kriiiirr  iimi  nriiNM-lN,  piirNiKiJ  hJH  ciiiiriK' 
iilmiK  Ihi-  Kliinr  III  (ii'iii'vii.  Ili-n-,  in  nIx  iiioiitliM, 
III-  hml  i-iiiii|Mi'ti-i|  Ihr  lluMJ  ciiiih)  iir *  <  IliMi*  IIiin>l(l,' 
iiml  Ilii*  /'fi^ii/ii-i  !■/'  Chillnn.  IIjm  iiiciitiil  ciUT^y 
iMilliniil  liiiii'  riiiiii  llif  liiiii-lini'MN  of  hirt  Nitimtioii, 
iiiiil  liin  i|iN|>iiNt  willi  lii-«  iiiitivi'  ciiiiiilry.  Tlic  Ncciicry 
iif  Sull/i-rlitiiil  mill  1 1  ill  V  iirxt  hmitlifd  itn  inspi- 
nillnli  il/iiii/rri/  itiul  llir  i.iiHinit  of'  7'ilA.Vfi  Wvn* 
|iiiHliiriil  III  iM|7  III  Ihr  rnlliiwiiiK  .V<'iir,  whilNt 
irniillii^i  rhlilly  til  \  riiii'r,  iiiid  tiiakiii^;  niir  iiicinor- 
iilili'  vmll  III  liiiiiif,  hi'  niinplrtt'il  '  ( 'liihlr  IliintM,' 
iiiiil  thti'w  nil'  hiN  IIl'.IiI  hiiiiinruiiii  |nm-iii  of  /A'/i/ni, 
lh«<  lli-il  IiiiiIm  nf  I  III*  iiiiin<  rii.iy  anil  ^niiiil  iiuuiiifrn 
itf  I  III*  ruiiliiiiiif  on  hiM  I'xriliihir  triu|vnuiuiit. 
.\i  Vi'itiri'.  iiitil  iincruiiriU  nt  Itmotiiin.  Ilynui  n'- 
■hliii  nil  IS'/ 1,  \iritiiu'.  variititN  \iurkN  Maztpfm, 
Ilii*  iIihI  lUit  riiiil(i4  lit'  />iii»  ./miiii.  rtiiil  his  ilriiiiiaN 
nl  W.I' I'll'  /-.ii'i.iii,  .S'i}f«/iii<iiJiii/HA,  tlio  i'u'o  h\*sftirit 
\\, •**.•.  I  ".n'l.  till'  /*i7i»i»Mi/  7'»iiii«/I»iiiir./,  \i'.  'V\\v 
\i  III  I'' '  *  hi'  |M%M'il  rliioih  ill  Tim,  o«>ntiniuii^  '  IKm 
.lii.iii,'  uhiili  iillhn;it('1\  rxti'iulcil  to  tlltivn  I'.intiv. 
Wi'h.iir  lu't  loiit'tinl  ow  hiiipri^.-ito  history  or  in> 
.iiili*  iinH  till  »'.fiiiu3i  h.-*«!  tH\i;iiu  to  •  julo  its  tiro:' 
III-,  .ii  on  i«  vrii"  jttiJV.  i1o.l.ii'.i;iI.>t^ .  .iiiil  \iiulr:im:ltii*  : 


::.  • .:_  vr  hit  iL,t-X:rL'7t  kz^  mcocy,  to  UMifnii  difi^- 
.'•::.  .>r«.  ni-Ku  cTTifelTj.  ac-l  istradoce  onler.  Bis 
:!  ^r.  .vJr.z  ani  aacert&ixi  bealth.  howvo;  nrtr 
vi"  ji.i.T  h>  s-iTi-re  a  dij<::p4ine.    On  the  9a  of 


A'^Tu  y.r  '*iLs  v'l '.-rtj^ca  by  a  beaTv  ihower  vhil«t 
V&f:I:ijf  r.i-    :d.^Iy  rl '.•.-.  aci  an  attack  of  &ver  ud 
r;<«r'i::.aT;.i>';.  f:.ll-iw«rd.   Prompt  and  oQpioiu  bleeding 
I./:/:.*  '!^i.v:'  su':/iuf:I  tbcr  inhammatioiLt  buttotiiis 
r'.r.'.«r iy  Byr ..:i  was  ftnjn?!y  oppused.     It  wa*  ii 
I«;:.i5'tli  r«.-9'^rtfi  t-.*  afic-r  »e%-tn  divs  of  incivafing 
fi:v<:r,  hut  the  dUea§e  was  tben  too  powt'iful  for 
rr.-rjic-fly.    Th'.-  patient  sank  into  a  state  of  letbarjc^,  = 
a.'i'l.  though  <;onsc-iiiU.H  uf  approaching  death,  cDold 
orily  niutt<:r  bonic  indistinct  expxx-ssions  about  his 
wif<;,  his  si«iter,  and  child.    He  lav  insensible  for 
tw'-nty-foiir  iiriurs,  and.  openini;  his  eyes  fur  a 
monii.-nt,  »hiit  them  for  ever,  and  expired  on  the 
evenini;  of  the  19th  of  AprU  1824.     The  people  of 
(MTL-iii-t:  iiublirly  mourned  for  the  irrepanible  Ion 
they  had  MUfttaincd,  and  the  sentiment  uf  prief  vas  , 
si^iii  conveyed  to  the  poet's  native  countiy,  white  ■ 
his  name  wiiH  Ktill  a  talisman,  and  his  early  death  | 
waM  fi'lt  by  Jdl  as  a  personal  calamity.     The  body  ' 
of  Ilyron  wa;*  hrouglit  to  Entrland,  and  after  lying  '\ 
in  state  in  I.rftndon,  was  interreil  in  the  family  vault 
in  the  village  chureli  of  Ilucknall,  near  Newstead. 

JiyrtHi  lias  l)een  sometimes  compared  with  Boms.  , 
Death  and  ffcniiM  have  levelled  mere  external  dis-  j 
ti  net  ions,  and  tlie  j^eer  and  iKMisant  stand  on  the 
same  elevation,  to  meet  the  (;aze  and  scrutiny  of 
IMMterity.    l^itli  wrote  directly  from  strong  penonal 
fiH^linKH  and  impulses ;  both  were  the  slaves  of  irre- 
gular, uncoiitn)lU'd  passion,  and  the  preyofdisap- 
jMiintitl  lioiK'N  and  constitutional  melancholy;  and 
lH)th  died,  after  a  life  of  extraordinary'  intellectual  i 
iu*tivity  and  excitement,  at  the  same  euiy  age.  We 
aUow  for  the  errors  of  Hurns's  position,  alnd  Byron's 
demands  a  not  less  tender  and  candid  construction. 
Neglci'tiHl  in  his  youth — thwarted  in  his  first  love  ' 

left  without  iiintrol  or  domestic  influence  when 
his  iNiRsions  wore  strongest — 


I<4trd  of  hinifolf,  that  hcrita^  of* 

intoxioatint  with  early  success  and  the  incense  of 
aiuuwt  universal  ndniinition.  his  irregidarities  miwt 
U*  n^gartUnl  more  with  pity  than  reprohension. 
After  his  unliupny  marriage,  the  picture  iscKnidi'd 
with  darker  shadows.  The  wild  ui^nso  of  his  tt'n- 
tiiiontal  life  it  would  bo  iniix)s.4ible  to  justify.  Hi* 
oxiv.<*os  lxH'ani««  linlntual.  and  iniiviind  U»tli  hi* 
goniu!i  and  Ins   strcnirtli.      Uo    •'truppUxl  on  with 

^.■*'^ 
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pride  ind  treiDbling  si 


4£ptlbility,  1 
I  uf  hii  poeti 


\  bad  aboMt  cxhaotled  the  iprinKi  uf  hii  poetry  and 
I  hii  life)  uid.Lt  il  too  obrious  tb&t  the  peatifcctul 
climjtte  of  Miuobm)[ht  only  *ccelenited  an  evGiit 
1  mbkh  A  fbw  ye*n  muit  have  couiummated  in  Italy. 


Hen  ii  the  loTeliTiPU  in  death. 

That  puts  not  quite  with  puting  breath  ; 

liut  beauty  with  that  fearful  bluDm, 

That  hue  KhirJi  haunt*  it  to  tho  tomb — 

Eipreeaion'i  last  receding  ray, 

A  gilded  halo  hoverine  round  decay. 

The  farewell  beam  of  Keeling  pav t  anay  ! 

Spuk  of  that  Same — perchance  of  heavenly  birth— 


[  VTbidt  gleaDiii — but  wamiii  i 


a  chaiished 


Lord  DynHi'i  Tomb. 
The  genini  of  Byron  wag  a»  veriatllc  aa  it  wai 
eucrgetii^  'Cbilde  Harold' and 'Don  Juan' nrcpcr- 
hapa  the  greatest  poetical  wotTu  of  thia  centory,  and 
,  in  the  noble  poef  s  tales  and  minor  poemi  there  is 
a  grace,  an  intereit,  and  Tomantic  pictureaqoencas, 
that  render  them  peculiarly  faKlnatinK  to  youtbtUl 
readoi.  The  'Giaour'  boa  pasaottv*  of  «till  higher 
deacciptioB  and  fueling — particularly  that  fine  burst 
oa  modem  Gteece  contrasted  with  its  ancient  glory, 
and  the  exqniiilely  pathetic  and  beautifal  compari- 
■on  of  the  aame  conntrr  to  the  human  frame  bereft 
oflifc;- 

IPimm  of  Modem  Gmn.'] 
He  vha  bath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 
Kre  the  first  day  of  death  if  Red— 
The  liiBt  daik  day  of  nothingnriui, 
The  last  of  dangor  and  diatne* — 
Before  dacay's  elGtcing  fingen 
Han  sirept  the  lines  when  beauty  lingers. 
And  marhsd  the  mild  angelic  air, 
The  taptiue  of  repose  that'*  there — 
The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  langnor  of  the  placid  cheek — 
Ajld — Imt  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 

And  but  for  that  chill  changeless  brow, 
Who*  touch  thrills  with  mortality. 
And  curdles  to  the  gaiar's  heart. 
As  if  to  him  It  could  impart 
The  (loom  he  dnads,  yet  dwells  upon — 
Ye>— but  for  th«H!— and  these  alone— 
Sonia  momenta — a; — one  treacherous  hour. 
He  itiU  miglil  doiibt  the  tyrant's  power, 
"    '  ■  '        10  softly  sealed 


Tia  Orecc»— but  liTing  Gicece  ni.  _._ 
So  coldlj  sweet,  ao  deadly  hir. 
We  aCart^ — fbr  soul  ii  waotlng  there. 


The  'Prisoner  of  ChiUou'  is  also  natural  and  affeet- 
I  log :  the  story  is  poinfiil  and  hopeless,  bat  it  is  ta 
I  with  inimitable  tenderness  and  Bimplicitr.  11 
I  reality  of  the  scenes  in  '  Don  Juan'  must  strike  eve. 
I  trader.  Byron,  it  is  well  known,  took  paini  to  Cl 
I  Icct  his  mntcriali.  His  account  of  the  shipwreck  is 
I  drawn  from  narratives  of  actual  occorrcnces.  and  his 
Gntcian  pictures,  feasts,  dresses,  and  boliday  pas- 
times, are  literal  transcripts  from  life.  Cofendge 
thought  thii  character  of  Lambro.  and  especially  the 
descriptian  of  his  return,  the  finest  of  all  Byron's 
efforts :  it  is  more  dramatic  and  life-like  than  any 
other  of  his  numeroas  paintings.  Hoidcc  1*  also  tl 
most  captivating  of  all  his  heroines.  His  Gulnon.- 
and  Medoros,  bis  corsairs  and  dark  mysterious  per- 
sonages- 
Linked  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes^ 
are  moastroBitics  in  nature,  and  do  not  possess  o  . 
tithe  of  the  interest  or  permanent  poetical  beauty 
that  centres  in  the  lonely  residence  in  the  Cyclades. 
Ttie  English  descriptions  in  Juan  are  also  far  i 
rior.  There  is  a  palpable  falling  off  in  poetical 
power,  and  the  pc-culiar  prejudices  and  forced  ill- 
natured  satire  of  the  poet  are  brought  prominently 
fiiTward.  Yet  e'en  liere  we  have  occasionally  a 
flash  of  the  early  light  that  'led  astray.'  Tlie 
sketch  of  Aurora  Itaby  is  graceful  and  interesting  i 
(compared  with  llaidee,  it  is  something  like  Field-  i 
ing's  Amelia  coming  after  Sopliia  Western),  and  ' 
Newstcail  Abbey  is  described  with  a  clearness  and  ! 
beauty  not  unworthy  the  nutiior  of '  Childe  Harold.' 
The  Epicurean  pliiloaophy  of  the  Childe  is  visible 
in  every  page  of  'Don  Juan,' but  it  is  no  longer  grave, 
dignified,  and  misantliropical :  it  is  mixed  up  wilh 
wit.  humour,  the  keenest  penelration,  and  the  most 
astonishing  variety  of  expression,  from  colloquial 
can-k'ssncss  and  ease,  to  the  highest  and  deepest 
tones  of  the  lyre.    The  poet  bo*  the  power  of  Me- 

Eliistoplutes  over  the  scenes  and  passioos  of  human  i 
fu  and  society — disclosing  their  scciet  workings,  I 
and  stripping  thcni  of  aU  eonventiona]  allurements  | 
anil  disguises.  Unfortunately,  bis  knowledge  is  more 
of  evU  tlian  of  good.  The  distinctions  between  vir- 
tue and  vice  had  been  broken  down  ur  ubscured  in 
his  ovra  mind,  and  tbey  arc  undistinguishable  in  'Don 
Joan.'  Early  lenaualiCy  had  tainted  his  whole  nature. 
He  portrays  generous  emotions  and  moral  feelings 
—distress,  si^ering,  and  jiathos — and  then  dashes 
them  witli  burlesque  humour,  uild  profhnity.  and 
unseasonable  merriment  In  'Childe  Ilarold'  we  havo 
none  of  this  moral  anatomy,  or  its  accompanying 
licentiousness  ;  but  Ibere  is  abundance  of  sccni  and  | 
deflance  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  and  aiubition  of  | 
mankind.  The  fairest  portions  of  the  earth  are  i 
traversed  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  dGsoktion  by 
one  satiated  with  pleasure,  contemning  society,  the 
victim  of  a  dreary  and  hopclesB  scepticism.  Siuh  a 
character  wotUd  have  been  repulsive  if  the  poem 
hod  not  been  adorned  with  the  graces  of  animated 
description  and  originaland  itriknngsentiment.  The 
poet's  sketches  of  Spanish  and  Grecian  scenery,  and 
nil  glimpics  of  tlie  life  and  manners  of  the  classic 
mountaineers,  arc  as  true  as  were  ever  transferred 
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to  canraM ;  and  the  meditations  of  the  Pilgrim  on 
the  particular  events  which  adorned  or  cursed  the 
soil  he  trod,  are  marked  with  ferrour  and  sublimity. 
Thus,  on  the  field  of  Albuera,  he  coi^ures  up  an  im- 
age of  war,  one  of  the  noblest  creations  in  poetry : — 

llmoffe  of  War.'] 

Hark  I  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note  ! 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  ! 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote  ; 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  ther  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves  1 — the  fires  of  death, 
T^e  bale-fires  fiash  on  high  ; — ^from  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe  ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphuiy  Siroc, 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  shock: 

Lo  I  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
His  blood -red  tresses  deepening  in  the  tfun, 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  eye  that  scorcbeth  all  it  glares  upon. 
R^tless  it  rolls,  now  fixed,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done  ; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most 
sweet. 

In  surveying  the  -ruins  of  Athens,  the  spirit  of 
Byron  soars  to  its  loftiest  flight,  picturing  its  fallen 
glories,  and  indulging  in  the  most  touching  and 
magnificent  strain  of  his  sceptical  philosophy  :«- 

[^AncieiU  Chreece,'] 

Ancient  of  days  !  august  Athena  I  where. 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might?  thy  grand  in  soul  t 
Gone — glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things 

that  were : 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  G1oit*s  goal. 
They  won,  and  passed  away — is  this  the  whole  ! 
A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour  1 
The  warrior's  weapon,  and  the  sophist's  stole, 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  mouldering  tower, 
IMm  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  fiits  the  shade  of 

power. 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise !  approach  you  here  I 
Ck>me,  but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn  : 
Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sepulchre  I 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  bum. 
Even  gods  must  yield — religions  take  their  turn  : 
Twas  Jove's — 'tis  Mahomet's — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  leam 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds  ; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  built 
on  reeds. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven — 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing !  to  know 
Thou  art  I    Is  this  a  lM)on  so  kindly  given, 
That  being,  thou  wouldst  be  again,  and  go. 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not,  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies  1 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  wo ! 
Kegard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  fiies  : 
That  little  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 

Or  burst  the  vanished  hero's  lofty  mound  : 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps  : 
He  fell,  and  falling,  nations  mourned  around  ; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps. 
Nor  warlike  worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appeared,  as  records  tell. 
Remove  yon  skull  from  out  ^e  scattered  heaps : 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  god  may  dwell  ? 
Why,  even  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shattered 
ceU. 


Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruined  wall, 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 
Yes,  this  was  once  ambition's  airy  hall. 
The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul : 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre  eyeless  hole, 
The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit. 
And  passion's  host,  that  never  brooked  control : 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  lefit  f 

Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son ! 
'  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known.' 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  oannoi  i 
Each  hath  his  pang,  but  feeble  sofieren  groaa 
With  brain-bom  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 
Pursue  what  chance  or  fate  prodaamel^  best ; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron : 
There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated  guest, 
But  silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever-welcome 


Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deemed,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore. 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore, 
How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
\Vith  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  Hj^  I 
To  hear  each  voice  we  feared  to  hear  no  more  1 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  revealed  to  sight. 
The  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taoghi  the 
right ! 

Tlie  third  canto  of  *Childe  Hardd'  is  more  deeply 
imbued  with  a  love  of  nature  than  any  of  his  pre- 
vious productions.  A  new  power  had  been  imparted 
to  him  on  the  shores  of  the  *Iieman  lake.'  He  had 
just  escaped  from  the  strife  of  London  and  bis  own 
domestic  unhappiness,  and  his  conversatioDs  with 
Shdley  might  also  have  turned  him  more  stroDdy 
to  this  pure  poetical  source.  An  evening  soene^ 
the  side  of  the  lake  is  thus  exquisitely  described  ^-' 

It  is  the  hush  of  night ;  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet 
Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  aeei 
Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capped  heights  af^war 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  ahoR, 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  :  on  the  < 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  cai^ 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
Hirt  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill ! 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes. 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment — then  is  stilL 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  tiie  hill — 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  star-light  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil. 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infiiss 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

A  forcible  contrast  to  this  still  scene  is  then  given 
in  a  brief  description  of  the  same  Iftndtpapt  d&in0 
a  thunder  storm : — 

The  sky  is  changed ! — and  such  a  change !  Oh  nigfa^ 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ve  are  won£t>us  atro^ 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !    Far  along 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  amon^ 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  I  not  from  one  lone  clond. 
But  evexy  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  idoud! 

And  this  is  in  the  night :  most  glorious  ni|^  I 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  I  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight— 
A  portion  of  tho  tempest  and  of  thee  I 
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How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  hig  lain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  I 
And  now  again  'tis  black — and  now  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hill  shakes  with  its  moaniain-mirth. 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  »  joong  earthqui^e's  birth. 

In  the  fourth  canto  there  is  a  greater  throng  of 
images  Mid  objecta.  The  poet  opens  with  a  sketch 
of  tiie  peculiar  beauty  and  departed^  greatness  of 
Venice,,  rising  from  the  sea, '  wiUi  her  tiara  of  proud 
towers'  in  airy  distance.  He  then  resumes  his  pil- 
grimage—mondlses  on  the  scenes  of  Petrarch  and 
Tasso^  Dante  and  Boccaccio-— «nd  Yisits  the  lake  of 
Thnalmene  and  the  temple  of  Clitumnus.  His 
Tenet  on  Ae  latter  have  nerer  been  surpassed : — 

{Temfle  qf  OlUwmnvB.] 

But  thou,  Clitumnus  I  In  thy  sweetest  ware 
Of  the  most  liTing  crystal  tnat  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  riTer^nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  uiem,  thou  dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-wliite  steer 
Oiaids  ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters  ! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect  and  most  clear  ! 
Sorely  tliat  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaoghteiSi 
A  minor  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  danghtsrsr 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  temple  still, 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps, 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill, 
Its  memory  of  thee  ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 
"Who  dwells  and  levels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scattered  water-lil^  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bubbling 
tales. 

The  Greek  statues  at  Florence  are  then  inimitably 
describei,  after  which  the  poet  visits  Rome,  and 
revels  in  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine  and  Coliseum,  and 
the  glorious  remains  of  ancient  art.  His  dreams  of 
love  and  beauty,  of  intellectual  power  and  majesty, 
are  here  realised.  The  lustre  of  the  classic  age 
seenaa  leflected  back  in  his  glowing  pages,  and  we 
fed  that  in  this  intense  appreciation  of  ideal  beauty 
and  sculptured  grace — ^in  passionate  energy  and 
ecalapy — Bynm  outstrips  idl  his  contemporaries. 
Tba  poem  oondndes  abruptly  with  an  apostoophe  to 
the  sea,  hia  'joy  of  youthful  sports,'  and  a  sooroe  of 
lofty  enthnsiaam  and  pleasure  in  his  solitary  wander- 
inga  on  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Greeoe.  The  great- 
ness of  Byron's  genius  is  seen  in  *  Childe  Harold' — 
its  tenderness  in  the  tales  and  smaller  poems— its 
rich  varied  in  '  Don  Juan.'  A  brighter  garland  few 
poets  can  hope  to  wear— yet  it  wanta  the  unftding 
flowers  of  hope  and  virtuel 

[The  Oladiator,'] 

The  seal  is  set. — ^Now  welcome,  thou  dread  power ! 
Naroekas,  yet  thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
Walk'si  in  tiie  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear ; 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear. 
Their  vnr  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
Derives  Irom  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  clear, 
That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been, 
i  And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing,  but  unseen.. 

And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran, 
In  munnured  pity,  or  loud-roared  applause. 
As  man  was  slaughtered  bv  his  fellow-man. 
And  wherefore  slaughtcaned  t  wherefore,  but  because 
Sudi  were  the  bloody  circus'  genial  laws. 
And  the  imperial  pleasure.    Wherefore  not? 
What  matters  wliere  we  lall  to  fill  the  mawa 
Of  wanna— on  battle>plains  or  listed  spot  I 
Both  are  but  thealrea.  where  the  chief  actors  rok 


: 1 1 

I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie  :^Ca**^-^4^->  ia^  . 
He  leans  upon  hia  hand ;  his  manly  brow     ,^ 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradmidly  low : 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  vena  swims  around  him ;  he  is  gone. 

Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  haUed  the  wretch 
who  wen. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not ;  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away : 
He  recked  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  Inr  the  Danube  lay ; 
Then  were  his  youn^  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — ^he,  their  sire^ 
Butchered  to  make  a  Rcmian  holiday. 
All  this  rushed  with  his  blood.    Shall  he  expire. 
And  unavenged  f  Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  in  t 

• 

Apotirophe  to  Ike  Occam* 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  seai,  and  music  in  its  roar ; 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more. 
From  these  our  interriews,  in  whidi  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  txpnaB,  yet  cannot  all  oonoeaL 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — rollf 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruinr— his  control 
Stopa  with  the  shore ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecka  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravace,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  noan — 
Without  a  graye,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  ana  unknown. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths — ^thy  fields 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  aim — ^thou  dost  arise 

And  shake  him  from  thee;  the  vile  strength  he 

wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise^ 
Spuming  him  fiiom  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  tiiy  playful  spray. 
And  howUng  to  his  gods,  where  hapl  v  lies 
His  petty  hqie  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth :  there  let  him  lay. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  biddins  nations  quake. 
And  moihtfchs  tremble  in  their  capitals. 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huee  ricw  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war : 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee— 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Cartlutge,  what  are  they  1 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, . 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts :  not  so  thou  ; . 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play. 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow  : 
Such  as  creation'ii  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUeet  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole^  or  in  the  torrid  dime 
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Dark-beaTinff  ;  boundless,  endlew,  uid  sublime — 
Tbe  image  of  Eternity — ^tbe  tbrone 
Of  tbe  Inyisible ;  even  from  out  tby  slime 
Tbe  monsters  of  tbe  deep  are  made ;  eacb  zone 
Obeys  tbee ;  tbou  goest  fbrtb,  dread,  fatbomless,  alone. 

And  I  bare  lofed  tbee,  Ocean!  and  my  joy 
Of  youtbful  sports  was  on  tby  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  tby  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wantoned  witb  tby  breakers — tbe^  to  me 
Were  a  deligbt ;  and  if  tbe  fresbenmg  sea 
Made  tbem  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear ; 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  cbild  of  tbee, 
And  trusted  to  tby  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  band  upon  tby  mane — as  I  do  bere. 

[An  Ttalicm  Evening  on  the  Banks  qfthe  BrentcL'} 
[From  *  Childe  Harold.*] 

Tbe  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  nigbt — 
Sunset  divides  tbe  sky  witb  ber — a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  tbe  alpine  beigbt 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains:  beayen  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  tbe  west, 
Wbere  tbe  day  joins  tbe  past  eternity ; 
Wbile  on  tbe  otber  band,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Floats  tbrougb  tbe  azure  air — an  island  of  tbe  blest. 

A  single  star  is  at  ber  side,  and  reigns 
Witb  ber  o'er  balf  tbe  loyely  bcaven  ;  but  still 
Yon  sunny  sea  bearcs  brigbtly,  and  remains 
Rolled  o'er  tbe  peak  of  tbe  far  Rbeetian  bill. 
As  day  and  nigbt  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaimed  ber  onier :  gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  wbere  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-bom  rone. 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glassed  within  it 
glows. 

Filled  witb  tbe  face  of  boarcn,  which,  from  afar. 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues. 
From  tbe  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Their  magical  variety  diflTuse: 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountaiuM ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  tbe  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
Witb  a  new  colour  afl  it  gasps  away, 
Tbe  last  still  loveliest,  till — *tis  gone — and  all  is  gray. 

[Midniffht  Scene  in  Rome — the  Cdliicum,} 

[From '  Manfred.'] 

Tbe  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 

Of  tbe  snow-shining  mountains.     Beautiful ! 

I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  nigbt 

Hatb  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 

Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  ber  starxy  shade 

Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 

I  learned  tbe  language  of  auoUicr  world. 

I  do  remember  mc,  that  in  my  youth. 

When  1  was  wandering,  upon  such  a  night 

I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 

'Midst  tbe  chief  relics  of  all-miebty  Rome : 

The  trees  which  grew  along  tbe  broken  arches 

Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 

Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin  ;  from  afar 

The  watch-dog  bayed  beyond  tbe  Tiber ;  and 

More  near,  from  out  tbe  Csesars'  palace  came 

The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 

Of  distant  sentinels  tbe  fitful  song 

Bc>gun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 

Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 

Within  a  bow5hot.    ^Vllere  the  Caesars  dwelt. 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

A  grove  which  springs  through  levelled  battlements, 


And  twines  its  roots  witb  tbe  imperial  hearths^ 

Ivy  usurps  tbe  laurel's  place  of  growtb ; 

But  tbe  gladiators*  blo(dy  circus  stands 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ! 

Wbile  Csesar's  chambers  and  tbe  Augustan  halls 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 

And  tbou  didst  sbine,  tbou  rolling  moon,  upmi 

All  tbis,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light. 

Which  softened  down  tbe  hoar  austeri^ 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  filled  up. 

As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 

Leaving  that  beautiful  whicb  still  was  so, 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 

Became  religion,  and  tbe  heart  ran  o'er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old — 

The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  atill  rale 

Our  spirits  from  tbeir  urns ! 

[The  ShipmvcL] 
[From  *  Don  Juan.*] 

'Twas  twilight,  and  tbe  sunless  day  went  doum 
Over  tbe  waste  of  waters ;  like  a  veil 

Which,  if  withdrawli,  would  but  disdote  tha  frosni 
Of  one  whose  bate  is  masked  but  to  assail. 

Thus  to  tbeir  hopeless  eyes  tbe  night  waa  shown. 
And  grimly  darkled  o'er  tbe  fftoes  pale. 

And  tbe  dim  desolate  deep :  twelve  days  bad  Fsv 

Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  ben. 

•  •  • 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell — 
Then  shrieked  tbe  timid,  and  stood  still  tbe  ^ 

Then  some  leaped  overboard  witb  dreadful  yell. 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 

And  the  sea  yawned  around  ber  like  a  bell. 
And  down  she  sucked  with  ber  tbe  wbiriing  wafs^ 

Like  one  who  gra]>ples  with  bis  enemy. 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  be  die. 

And  first  one  uniTcrsal  shriek  there  rushed^ 
Louder  than  tbe  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  bushed. 
Save  tbe  wild  wind  and  tbe  remorseless  dash 

Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gushed. 
Accompanied  vrith  a  convulsive  splashy 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  bis  agony. 


■ 


; 


There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  v.^w. 
And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  on« 

Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view ; 
But  be  died  early ;  and  when  he  was  gwie. 

His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 
One  glance  on  him,  and  sud, '  Heaven's  will  be 
done! 

I  can  do  nothing ;'  and  be  saw  him  thrown 

Into  tbe  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

The  other  father  bad  a  weaklier  child. 

Of  a  soft  check,  and  asjicct  delicate ; 
But  the  boY  bore  up  long,  and  witb  a  mild 

And  patient  spint  helcl  aloof  his  fate ; 
Little  be  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled, 

As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  bis  father's  heart. 
With  the  deep  deadly  thought  that  they  most  pari 

And  o'er  him  bent  bis  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  tbe  foam 

From  bis  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed : 
And  when  the  wished-for  shower  at  lenfftb  was  oome, 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glazed. 
Brightened,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  roam. 

He  sQueezcd  from  out  a  x^  some  drops  of  nun 

Into  bis  dying  child's  mouth ;  but  in  vain ! 
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The  boy  expired — ^the  fikther  held  the  cla^. 
And  looked  upon  it  long ;  and  when  at  last 

Deiath  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burthen  lay 
Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 

He  watched  it  wistfally,  until  away 

TwBB  txmie  by  the  rude  ware  wherein  twas  cast ; 

Then  he  Umwlf  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  ihiTerin'g, 

And  gave  no  sign  of  life,  sate  his  limbe  quirering. 

IDmeripUm  of  Haidett.'l 

[Froin  tfaeHttn0«3 

Her  brow  was  orerhung  with  coins  of  gold 
Thai  apairkled  o*er  £e  auburn  of  her  hair ; 

Her  ebuferxng  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  rolled 
In  braids  behind ;  and  thouih  her  stature  were 

E?en  <tf  the  hig^iest  for  a  female  mould, 
Thej  nearlj  reached  her  heels ;  and  in  her  ur 

There  was  a  something  which  beiqpoke  command, 

Ai  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  lancL 

I  Her  haiz^  I  aaid,  was  auburn ;  bat  her  eyes 

{      Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  tiie  same  hue. 

Of  ^ewniart  lengthy  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
I      Deepest  aifetiaotion ;  for  when  to  the  view 

Forth  ftma  its  laTsii  fringe  the  fuU  glance  flies. 
Ne'er  with  fludi  force  uie  swiftest  anow  flew : 

Tie  at  tha  sbake  late  coiled,  who  pours  his  length. 

And  huilsai  onee  hia  Tenom  aad  his  stiength* 

Her  brow  was  white  and  low ;  her  cheek's  pure  dye, 
lake  twilirht,  itMy  still  with  the  set  sun ; 

Shoii  impe^  Up- -sweet  lips!  that  make  us  sigh 
Ever  io  hare  seen  such ;  for  she  was  one 

Fit  for  the  model  of  a  statuary 
(A  race  of  mere  impostors  when  all's  done — 

I'lroeMn  nrach  finer  women,  ripe  and  real. 

Than  all  the  nonsnse  of  their  stone  ideal). 

CHaidee  Visits  the  Bhipwreoked  Don  Jusn.] 

And  down  the  diff  the  island  riigin  came. 
And  near  the  care  her  quick  light  footsteps  drew, 

While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame. 
And  youne  Aurora  kissed  her  lips  with  dew, 

Taking  her  fir  her  sister ;  just  the  same 
Mistake  TOH  would  have  made  on  seeing  the  two. 

Although  the  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fair. 

Had  all  the  adyantage  too  of  not  being  air. 

And  when  into  the  cavern  Haidee  stepped 

All  taudly,  yet  rapidly,  she  saw 
I  That,  like  an  ia&nt,  Juan  sweetly  slept : 
I     And  thsB  she  stopped  and  stood  as  if  in  awe, 
(For  sleep  is  awfrU)  and  on  tiptoe  crept 

And  fiiapi  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw, 
I  Should  reach  his  blood ;  then  o'er  him,  still  as  death, 
;  Bent,  with  hashed  lips,  that  drank  his  scarce-drawn 
breath. 

j  And  thus,  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying 
I     Who  die  in  righteousness,  she  leaned ;  and  there 
'  All  trsnquilly  the  shipwrecked  boy  was  tying. 
As  o'er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stirless  air : 
Bot  Zoe  the  meantime  some  eggs  was  frying. 
Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthful  pair 
Most  breakfast,  and  betimes — lest  they  should  ask  it, 
I  She  diew  out  her  proyision  from  the  basket. 


And  now,  by  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes. 
And  wonb  repeated  after  her,  he  took 

A  lenop  in  her  tongue ;  but  by  sarmise, 
.  Xo  doubt,  less  of  her  language  than  her  look : 

Ai  he  who  studies  fervently  the  skies. 
Turns  oftener  to  the  stars  than  to  his  book : 

Thns  Jiian  learned  his  alpha  beta  better 


Tis  pleamng  to  be  schooled  in  a  strange  tongue 
By  female  lips  and  eyos — that  is,  I  mean 

When  both  the  teacher  and  the  tauriit  are  young ; 
As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I  nave  been ; 

Thw  smile  so  when  one's  right,  and  when  one's  wrong, 
They  smile  still  more,,  and  then  there  intervene 

Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  even  a  chaste-  kiss  ;-- 

I  learned  the  little  that  I  know  by  this. 

CHaidee  and  Juan  at  the  Fesst  J 

Haidee  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 
On  crimson  satin,  bordered  with  pale  blue ; 

Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 
Of  the  apartment — and  appeared  quite  new ; 

The  velvet  cushions — ^fbr  a  throne  more  meet — 
Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre  grow 

A  sun  embossed  in  gold,  whose  rays  of  tissue. 

Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue. 

Ciystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain. 
Had  done  their  work  of  splendour ;  Indian  mats 

And  Persian  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  stain. 
Over  the  floors  were  spread ;  gazelles  and  cats. 

And  dwarfs  and  blacks,  and  such-like  things,  that  gain 
Their  bread  as  ministers  and  favourites-*that's 

To  say,  by  d^jradation — ^mingled  there 

As  plentifril  as  in  a  court  or  iaAx, 

There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 

The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
With  mother-of-pearl  or  ivory,  stood  at  hand. 

Or  were  of  tortoise-sheU  or  rare  woods  made. 
Fretted  with  gold  or  silver— by  command. 

The  greater  part  of  these  were  ready  spread 
With  viands  and  sherbets  in  ice — and  wine — 
Kept  for  all  comers,  at  all  hoars  to  dine. 


Of  aU  the  dresses,  I  select  Haidee's : 
She  wore  two  jellcks — one  was  of  pale  yellow ; . 

Of  azure,  pink,  and  white,  was  her  <memi8e — 
'Neath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a  little  billow ; 

With  buttons  formed  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas. 
All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jeuck's  fellow, 

And  the  striped  white  gauze  baracan  that  bound  her. 

Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon  flowed  round  her. 

One  Uuge  gold  bracelet  clasped  each  lovely  aim, 
Lockless — so  pliable  from  the  pure  gold 

That  the  hand  stretched  and  shut  it  without  harm. 
The  limb  which  it  adorned  its  only  mould ; 

So  beautiful — ^Its  very  shape  would  charm. 
And  clinging  as  if  loath  to  lose  its  hold: 

The  purest  ore  enclosed  the  whitest  skin 

That  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in. 

Around,  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 
A  light  gold  bar  above  her  instep  rolled 

Announced  her  rank ;  twelve  rings  were  6n  her  hand ; 
Her  hair  was  starred  with  gems ;  her  veil's  fine  fold 

Below  her  breast  was  fastened  with  a  band 
Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  told ; 

Her  orange-silk  full  Turkish  trousers  furled 

About  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves,  down  to  her  heel 
Flowed  like  an  alpine  torrent,  which  the  sun  . 

Dyes  with  his  morning  light — and  would  conceal 
Her  person  if  allowed  at  large  to  run. 

And  still  they  seemed  reeentfiuly  to  feel 
The  silken  fillet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 

Their  bonds  whene'er  some  Zephyr  caught  began 

To  ofier  his  young  pinion  as  her  &n. 

Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life ; 

The  veiy  air  seemed  lighter  froni  her  eyes, 
Thsj  were  so  soft,  and  b^utiful,  and  rife, 

with  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies. 
And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife — 

TnA  nnn*  avati  fnr  t.TiA  nnrMit  Ktimnn  f.iMi  • 
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Her  OTeqxmering  presenoe  made  you  feel 
It  would  Dot  be  idolatry  to  kneel. 

Her  eyelaiihes,  thoash  dark  a«  night,  were  tinged 
(It  is  Uie  countiy  a  custom),  but  in  Tain ;  ^ 

For  those  large  black  eyes  were  so  blackly  fringed. 
The  glossy  rebels  mocked  the  jetty  stain, 

And  in  her  native  beauty  stood  avenged : 
Her  nails  were  touched  with  henna ;  but  again 

The  power  of  art  was  turned  to  nothing,  for 

They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  before. 

The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed,  to  make 

The  skin  reliercd  appear  more  fitirlpr  fair ; 
She  had  no  need  of  this-^ay  ne'er  will  brmk 
On  mountain-tops  more  heavenly  white  than  her ; 
•  The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake, 

She  was  so  like  a  rision ;  I  might  err, 
:  But  Shakspeare  also  says,  'tis  very  silly 
,  '*To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily.' 

Jnan  had  on  a  shawl  of  black  and  gold. 

But  a  white  baracan,  and  so  transparent 
The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  behold. 

Like  small  stars  through  tLc  milky-way  appareot ; 
His  turban,  furled  in  many  a  graceful  fold. 
An  emerald  aigrette  with  Haidee's  hair  in't 
:  Surmounted  as  its  clasp — a  glowing  crescent, 
j  Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  incessant. 

And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  suite. 
Dwarfs,  dancing-girls,  black  eunuchs,  and  a  poet ; 
;  Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete ; 
I       The  last  was  of  great  fame,  and  liked  to  show  it : 
i  His  verses  rarely  wanted  their  due  feet — 

And  for  his  theme — he  seldom  sung  below  it. 
He  being  paid  to  satirise  or  flatter, 
]  As  tiie  Psalms  say,  *  inditing  a  good  matter.' 

[The  Death  of  Haidoe.] 

AiHc  is  all  the  sun'd,  and  as  her  earth. 
Her  human  clay  is  kindled ;  full  of  power 

For  good  or  evil,  burning  from  its  birth. 
The  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's  hour, 

And,  like  the  soil  beneath  it,  will  bring  forth : 
Beauty  and  love  were  Haidee's  mother's  dower ; 

But  her  large  dark  eye  showed  deep  Passion's  force. 

Though  sleeping  like  a  lion  near  a  source. 

Her  daughter,  tempered  with  a  milder  ray, 
J^ikc  sunmier  clouds  all  silvery,  smooth,  and 
fair. 

Till  slowly  charged  with  thunder,  they  display 
Terror  to  earth  and  tempest  to  the  air. 

Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way ; 
But,  overwrought  with  pauion  and  despair. 

The  fire  burst  forth  from  her  Numidian  veins. 

Even  as  the  simoom  sweeps  the  blasted  pUdns. 

The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Juan's  gore. 
And  ho  himself  o'ermastered  and  cut  down  ; 

His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor 
Where  late  he  trod  her  beautiful,  her  own ; 

Thus  much  she  viewed  an  instant  and  no  more — 
Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan  ; 

On  her  sireV  arm,  which  until  now  scarce  held 

Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a  cedar  felled. 

A  vein  had  burst,  and  her  sweet  lips'  pure  dyes 
Were  dabbled   with   the   deep  blood  which 


ran 


o'er. 


And  her  head  drooped  as  when  the  lily  lies 
O'erohaiged  with  rain  :  her  summoned  handmaids 

Their  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes  ; 

Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produced  their  store  : 
But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  employ, 
Like  one  life  conld  not  hold  nor  death  aestroy. 


Days  lay  she  in  that  state  unchanged,  though  chilt- 
With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red; 

She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seemed  absent  sUU ; 
No  hideous  sign  proclaimed  her  surely  dead : 

Corruption  came  not,  in  each  mind  to  kill 
All  hope  :  to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  bred 

New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seemed  full  of  toul — 

She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the  iriioU. 

The  ruling  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 
When  exquisitely  chiselled,  still  lay  there, 

But  fixed  as  marble's  unchanged  aspect  throwi 
O'er  the  fair  Venus,  but  for  ever  lair ; 

O'er  the  Laocoon's  all  eternal  throes. 
And  ever-dying  gladiator's  air. 

Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  their  fame, 

Yet  looks  not  life,  for  they  are  still  the  same. 

She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  sleepers  wake, 
Rather  the  d^A,  for  life  seemed  something  new ; 

A  strange  sensation  which  she  must  partake 
Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 

Struck  not  on  memory,  though  a  heavy  ache 
Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat  still  tnie 

Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain  without  the  caoM— 

For,  for  a  while,  the  furies  made  a  paose. 

She  looked  on  many  a  face  with  vacant  ejre. 
On  many  a  token,  without  knowing  whiat ; 

She  saw  them  watch  her  without  asking  why, 
And  reeked  not  who  around  her  pillow  tal : 

Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not ;  not  a  si^ 
Relieved  her  thoughts ;  dull  silence  and  quick  chit 

Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served  ;  shiB  gavt 

No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  grave. 

Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not ; 

Her  father  watched,  she  turned  her  eyes  away ; 
She  recognised  no  being,  and  no  spot. 

However  dear  or  cherished  in  their  day  ; 
They  changed  from  room  to  room,  but  all  forgot ; 

Gentle,  but  without  memory,  she  lay  ; 
At  length  those  eyes,  which  they  would  fain  be  weaDiqg 
Back  to  old  thoughts,  waxed  full  of  fearful  meaniBg^ 

And  then  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp  : 
The  harper  came  and  tuned  his  instrument : 

At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp. 
On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  bent ; 

Then  to  the  wall  she  turned,  as  if  to  warp 
Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her  heart  reisnt ; 

And  he  began  a  long  low  island  song 

Of  ancient  days  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 

Anon  her  thin  wan  fingers  beat  the  wall 

In  time  to  his  old  tune  ;  he  changed  the  theme. 

And  sung  of  Love  ;  the  fierce  name  struck  through  all 
Her  recollection  ;  on  her  flashed  the  dream 

Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ve  could  call 
To  be  so  being :  in  a  gushing  stream 

The  tears  rushed  forth  from  her  o'erclouded  brain. 

Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in<rain. 

Short  solace,  vain  relief !  thought  came  too  qoiick, 
And  whirled  her  brain  to  miulness  ;  she  aroie 

As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick. 
And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes ; 

But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek. 
Although  her  {utroxysm  drew  towards  ita  dote  ; 

Hers  was  a  frenzy  which  disdained  to  rave. 

Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  withered  thus ;  at. last. 
Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glanoe,  to  shoir 

A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  passed  : 
And  they  who  watched  her  nearest  could  not  know 

The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  oast 
Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow, 

Glazed  o'er  her  eyes — the  l»cautiAil,  the  blacks 

Oh  to  possess  sudi  lustre,  and  then  lack  I 
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Sh«  died,  but  not  alone  ;  she  held  within 
A  second  principle  of  life,  which  might 

Hare  dawnM  %  fiur  and  sinless  child  of  sin ; 
But  closed  its  little  being  without  lif  ht, 

And  went  down  to  the  gtaye  unborn,  wherein 
Blossom  and  bough  lie  withered  with  one  blight ; 

In  rain  the  dews  o{  hearen  descend  aboTe 

Hie  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  finit  of  lore. 

Tlius  lired — ^thus  died  she ;  never  more  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light  or  shameb    She  was  not  made 

Throne h  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  thejr  are  laid 

Bj  age  in  earth  :  her  days  and  pleasures  were 
Brief,  but  delightful*r-«uch  as  had  not  stajed 

Lonff  with  her  destiny ;  but  she  sleeps  well 

By  toB  sea-shore  whereon  she  loved  to  dwelL  | 

Thai  Sale  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare, 

Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  passed  away  ; 

None  but  her  own  and  father's  grave  is  there, 
And  noihinff  outward  tells  of  human  clay ; 

Te  could  not  Know  where  lies  a  thing  so  fair ; 
No  one  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say 

What  was  ;  no  diige  except  the  hollow  seas. 

Momns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades. 

FKBCr  BTflSHS  8BXLLET. 

Fbbct  Btsshb  Shxixxt  waa  the  ion  and  heir  of 
a  wealthy  English  baronetfe  Sir  Tinoothy  Shdley  of 
Castle  Gcffing,  in  Sussex,  and  was  bom  at  Field 
Phioe,  in  that  county,  on  the  4tli  of  August  1792. 
In  woiridly  proepeeti  and  distanction  the  poet  there- 
lore  rarpused  most  of  hi^  tuneful  brethren;  yet 
this  only  served  to  render  his  unhappy  and  strange 
destiny  the  more  conspicuously  wretched.  He  was 
first  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford. 
His  resistance  to  all  established  authority  and 
opinioa  displayed  itself  while  at  school,  and  in  the 
intzo4iictioa  to  his  BawU  ofldan^  he  has  portrayed 
his  earty  impressioiis  in  some  sweet  and  touching 


Thoughts  of  great  deeda  were  mine,  dear  friend, 

when  first 
The  clouds  which  wrap  this  world  from  youth  did 


i) 


I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  burst 
My  spirit's  sleep :  a  fresh  May-dawn  it  was. 
Whoa  1  vralked  forth  upon  the  glittering  gxass. 
And  wept,  I  knew  not  why  :  until  there  rose 
From  the  near  schoolroom  voices' that,  alas ! 
Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes — 
The  harsh  snd  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 

And  then  I  clasped  my  hands  and  looked  around, 
But  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes. 
Which  poured  their  warm  drops  on  tiie  sunny- 

ground; 
So,  vnthout  shame,  I  snake — *  I  will  be  wise. 
And  Just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weazy  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannise 
Without  reproaeh  or  check.'    I  then  ocotroUsd 
My  tears,  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  I  was  meek  and. 
bold. 

And  from  that  hour  did  I  with  earnest  thought 
Heap  knowledge  from  forbidden  mines  of  lore ; 
Yet  nothing  t&t  my  tyrants  knew  or  tauj^t 
I  eased  to  leain,  but  from  thai  secret  store 
Wrought  linked  armour  for  my  soul,  befoie 
It  might  walk  forth  to  war  among  mankind ; 
Thus  power  and. hope  were  strengthened  more  and . 


Within  ms^  till  there  came  upon  m^  mind 
A  ssDse  of  loneliness,  a>thint  mth  winch  I  pined. 


With  these  feelings  and  predilections  Shelley  went 
to  Oxford.  He  studied  hard,  but  irregularly,  and 
spent  much  of  his  leisure  in  chemical  experiments. 
He  incessantly  speculated,  thought,  and  read,  as  he 
himself  has  stated.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  wrote 
two  short  prose  romances.  He  had  also  great  fkd* 
Uty  in  versification,  and  threw  off  yarious  effusiona 
The  '  forbidden  mines  of  lore'  which  had  captivated 
his  boyish  mind  at  Eton  were  also  diligently  ex- 
plored, and  he  was  soon  an  avowed  republican  and 
sceptic  He  published  a  yolnme  of  political  rhymes, 
entitled  Margaret  NiehoUon'M  BemauUf  the  said  Mar- 
garet being  the  unhappy  maniac  who  .attempted  to 
stab  George  IIL;  and  he  issued  a  syllabus  from 
Hume's  Esisays,  at  the  same  time  challenging  the 
authorities  of  Oxfi>rd  to  a  public  controversy  on  the 
subject  SheUey  was  at  this  time  just  seventeen 
years  of  age !  The  consequence  of  his  conduct  was, 
that  he  was  expelled  the  university,  and  his  friends 
being  disgusted  with  him,  he  was  cast  on  the  world, 
a  prey  to  the  undisciplined  ardour  of  youth  and 
passion.  His  subsequent  life  was  truly  a  waf&re 
upon  earth.  Mrs  Shelley,  widow  of  the  poet,  has 
thus  traced  the  early  bias  of  his  mind,  and  its  pre- 
disposing causes : — *  Refusing  to  ikg  at  Eton,  he  was 
treated  with  reydting  cruelty  by  masters  and  boys ; 
this  roused  instead  ^  taming  his  spirit,  and  he  re- 
jected the  duty  of  obedience  when  it  was  enforced 
by  menaces  and  punishment  To  aversion  to  the 
society  of  his  feUow-creatures — such  as  he  found 
them  when  collected  together  into  societies,  where 
one  egged  on  the  other  to  acts  of  tyranny — ^was 
joined  the  deepest  sympathy  and  compassion ;  while 
the  attachment  he  felt  for  individuals,  and  the  ad- 
miration with  which  he  regarded  their  powers  and 
their  yirtues,  led  him  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of 
the  perfectibility  of  human  nature ;  and  he  believed 
that  all  could  reach  the  highest  grade  of  moral  im- 
provement, did  not  the  customs  and  prejudices  of 
society  foster  evil  passions  and  excuse  evil  actiona 
The  oppression  which,  trembling  at  every  nerve,  yet 
resolmte  to  heroism,  it  was  his  ill  fortune  to  encounter 
at  school  and  at  college,  led  him  to  dissent  in  many 
things  fix>m  those  whose  arguments  were  blows, 
whose  faith  appeared  to  engender  blame  and  exe- 
cration. '*  During  my  existence^"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  1612,  '*I  haye  incessantly  speculated, 
thought,  and  raid."  His  readings  were  not  always 
wieU  chosen ;  among  them  were  the  works  of  the 
I^renoh  philosophers :  as  fiur  as  metaphysical  argu- 
ment went,  he  temporarily  beoahie  a  ooavert  At  the 
same  time  it  was  the  cardinal  article  of  his  fsith,  tiiat, 
if  men  were  but  taught  and  induced  to  treat  their 
Allows  with  loye,  Parity,  and  equal  rights,  this 
earth  would  realise  Paradise.  He  looked  upon  reli- 
gion as  itwas  professed,  aod^  above  all,  pradised,  as 
hostile,  instead  of  friendly,  to  the  culttvation  of  those 
yirtues  which  would  make  men  brothers.'  Mrs 
Shelley  conceives  that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  '  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  fragile  in  health  and  frame,  of  the  purest 
habits  in  morals,  full  of  devoted  generosity  and  uni- 
yersal  kindness,  glowing  with  aAour  to  attain  wis- 
dom, resolved,  at  every  personal  sacrifice,  to  do  right, 
burning  with  a  desire  for  affection  and  sympathy,  he 
was-treated  as  a  reprobate,  oast  forth  as  a  crinunaL 
The  cause  was,  that  he  was  sincere,  thathe  belieyed 
the  opinions  which  he  entertained  to  be  true,  and  he 
loved  truth  with  a  martyris  love :  he  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  statioii,  and  fortoae,  and  his  dearest  aflbo- 
tions,  at  its  shrine.  The  sacrifice  was  demanded 
from,  and  made  by,  a  youth  of  seventeen.* 

It  appeare  that  in  his  youth  SheUey  was  equally 
inclined 'to  poetry  and  metaphysics,  and  hesitated  to 
which  he  should  devote  Itesttt    Haendedinrndl- 
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ing  them,  bjr  do  means  to  the  ailvantaxc  of  hit 
poetry.  At  the  age  of  eigliteen  lia  proclutwi  a. 
wild  atheaticBl  poem,  Qw™  Mali,  written  in  the 
rhythm  of  Souther's  Tholaba,  and  Bbaundiiig  in 
pau>(^  of  KTe>t  power  and  melody.  Shortly  after 
thii  hi:  married  a  young  iroman  (j'  humbU:  sUtiun 
in  life,  which  itill  further  eiMperated  hi>  parents 
and  rdatirea,  without  adding  tu  hiB  own  hapgiinesi. 
He  seenu,  however,  to  have  been  free  from  pecuniary 
difficames.  and  after  a  tour  on  the  cootinent,  dnrinir 
which  he  visited  some  of  the  more  niagniflccnt  icenc* 
of  Switzerland,  ho  aettled  in  the  iieit;hl>ourliood  of 
Windjor  Foreit,  and  in  thia  woodland  retreat  com- 
powd  hit  poem,  Alatlor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Suiiludt, 
detigned,  a*  he  atatet.  to  represent  a  youth  of  un- 
cortnpted  fbelinfti  and  adientuivus  genius,  led  forth 
by  an  imi^nntion  inflamed  ajid  purified  thnmjih 
bmiliarity  with  all  that  i»  excellent  and  majestii^ 
to  the  coDtemplation  of  the  univerK-.  The-  mind  of 
hit  hero,  howerer,  liccoinei  awakened,  and  thirsta 
fur  intercourae  with  an  inteltifiencG  iimilar  to  itaelC 
He  aeeka  in  vain  for  a  prototype  of  hia  conception ; 
andL  blaated  by  hii  diaappointment.  he  desceoda  tc 
an  untimely  grave.  In  thia  picture  Shelley  un- 
doubtedly drew  from  hia  own  experience,  and  in 
none  of  hia  aubKquent  worka  haa  he  exccjicd  tliu 
descriptive  pxaaaeea  in  'Alaator.'  The  copious  pic- 
turesqueneaa  of  hia  language,  and  tlie  Ixildnena  ol 
bii  imaginatiau,  are  here  etrikingly  exemplifled 
The  poet^a  fortunes  did  not  improve  with  his  guniua. 
Hia  domeatic  unbappincsa  induud  him  to  acparat4; 
ta>m  his  wife,  by  whom  ho  had  two  children,  and 
tho  unfortunate  womnn  aftcnrarda  destroyed  lu'r- 
self.  tjhelley  was  on  ttiis  account  subjccteil  to  much 
obloquy  and  misrepresentation,  and  the  cup  of  his 
misGiy  was  filled  by  a  chancery  decree,  depriving 
him  of  the  guardianship  of  his  ciiihlreD,  on  the 
ground  of  his  immorality  and  atheism.  He  felt  this 
deeply  1  and  in  a  poetical  fragment  on  the  subject, 
he  invokes  a  curse  on  the  administrator  of  tlie  law, 
'  by  a  parent's  outraged  lore,'  and  in  one  exquisite 


Lnd  sadneM  iiiterwarec  both, 
Source  of  the  swoclest  hopm  and  saddent  feais ! 
Shellcv  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  the 
daui',:.:ur  uf  Mr  Godwin,  author  of  Caleb  Williums, 
and  establislied  himself  at  Marlow,  in  Duckingliam- 
■liiie.  Here  he  composed  the  '  Kcvolt  of  Istam,'  a 
poem  more  energetic  than  'Aluatar,'  yet  cootalning 
the  same  allegorical  features  and  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  style,  and  rendcrinl  more  tediuns  by 
the  want  of  human  inlcrust.  It  is  hunouruble  to 
Shelley  that,  during  his  residence  at  Marlow,  lie 
was  indefatigable  in  liis  attentions  tu  the  poiir ;  Ids 
widow  relates  that,  in  the  winter,  while  brin^iii^ 
out  bis  poem,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  uphthidmia, 
caught  while  visiting  the  poor  cottages.  This  cvr- 
tainly  stamps  with  n-ality  his  piciulings  for  die 
human  race,  thoufili  tlic  nature  of  his  philosupli.v 
and  opinions  would  have  deprived  them  of  the  highest 
of  earthly  uonsotations.  Tlie  iioet  now  prepared  to 
go  abroad.  A  strong  sense  of  injury,  and  a  burning 
desire  to  redress  what  he  termed  the  wroiijn  of 
society,  rendered  hlro  miscrablp  in  Knjtlnnd,  and  he 
hoped  also  that  his  health  would  be  improved  by  a 
milder  climate.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  March 
1818,  be  quitted  this  country,  never  to  return.  He 
went  direct  tu  Italy,  and  whilst  residing  at  Konie, 
compoaed  his  classic  drama  of  PmmelAem  UnhoiauL 
'  Tliia  poem,'  he  says, '  was  chiefly  written  ugion  tho 
moUDtaioous  ruins  of  the  Datlis  cf  Caracalla,  ^imong 
the  Sowery  gUdcs  and  tliickets  of  odoriferous  blos- 


soming trees,  which  are  extended  in  erer-winhiv 
labyrinthB  upon  iti  immense  platforms  and  diiiy 
arches  suspendeil  in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  aky 
of  Rome,  and  the  elTect  of  the  vigorous  awakenins 
of  spring  Id  that  divined  climate,  and  tlui  new  lib 


with  wliich  it  drenches  the  siiirit*  even  tu  inbaicB- 
tion,  were  the  inspiration  of  this  drama.'  No  chaaftt 
of  sce[ie,  however,  could  permanently  ^lect  tte 
nature  of  Slielley'sspeoulationa.  and  his  ■PromBtheD^ 
is  as  mystical  and  metaphysical,  and  as  dariogb 
sceptical,  as  any  of  hw  previous  works.  The  canii- 
nal  point  of  his  system  is  descrilied  by  Mrs  5Mley 
na  a  belief  that  man  cjiuld  be  so  perfectionised  as  U: 
be  able  to  expel  evil  from  hia  own  nature,  and  fron 
the  greater  port  of  the  creation  ;  and  the  subject  bi 
loved  t>eat  to  dwell  on.  was  the  image  of  one  B'amn) 
with  tlic  evil  principle,  oppressed  not  only  by  it,  bat 
by  all,  even  the  good,  who  were  deluded  into  con- 
siitering  evil  a  necessary  portion  of  humanity.  Hi* 
next  work  was  Tin  Ccnci,  a  tragedy,  publulied  id 
1610,  and  dedicated  to  Mr  Leigh  Hunt.  -Those 
writings,'  he  remarks  in  the  dedication,  ■  which  I 
have  hitherto  published,  have  been  little  else  than 
visions  which  impersonate  my  own  apprehcnaiuns 
of  the  l)i<antiful  and  the  just  I  can  also  pcrceiTe  in 
them  the  literary  defects  incidental  to  youth  and 
impatience ;  tliey  arc  dreams  of  what  ought  to  he, 
or  may  lie.  The  drama  which  I  now  pfewnt  to  ynu 
in  H  SEul  reality.  1  lay  aside  the  presumptuoBS  atti- 
tude of  on  instructor,  and  am  content  to  paint,  with 
■uch  colours  as  my  own  tieart  fumishea,  that  which 
has  been.'  TIic  painting  is  dark  and  ^oony  i  tiut, 
in  spile  of  a  revolting  plot,  and  the  insane  nnnatnra] 
character  of  the  Cenci.  i^belley'i  tragedy  ia  one  of 
the  best  of  modern  times.  As  an  eOort  of  intellec- 
tual  strength,  and  ao  embodiment  of  human  passion, 
it  may  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  dramatiu 
work  unce  Otway ;  and  it  is  iiicomparaUy  the  beat 
of  the  poet's  productiona.  His  remaiuing  work*  aiC 
Htlhu;  The  Witch  of  Ada* :  AiLmai,:  R.mtlijidamd 
HtltAi  and  a  variety  of  shorter  prodnctioni^  with 
tcenes  translated  from  Caldcrun  and  tho  Faust  uf 
Gouthe.  In  Italy  Shelley  renewed  hia  acquaintanM 
with  Lord  Byron,  who  thought  his  philosophy  *  too 
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spiritiial  and  romantic'  He  was  temperate  in  his 
habits,  gentle,  affectionate,  and  generous;  so  that 
erea  those  who  most  deeply  deplored  or  detested 
his  opinions,  were  charmed  with  the  intellectual 
parity  and  benerolence  of  his  Ufa  His  favourite 
amusement  was  hoa^g  and  sailing;  and  whilst 
returning  one  day,  the  8th  of  July  1822,  from  Leg- 
horn (whither  he  had  gone  to  welcome  Leigh  Hunt 
to  Italy),  the  boat  in  which  he  sailed,  accompanied 
by  Mr  Williams,  formerly  of  the  8th  dragoons,  and 
a  single  seamao,  went  down  in  the  bay  of  Spezia, 
and  ^  perished.  A  vdnme  of  Keats's  poetry  was 
found  open  in  Shelley's  coat  pocket  when  his  body 
was  washed  ashore.  The  remains  of  the  poet  were 
reduced  to  ashes  by  fire,  and  being  taken  to  Rome, 
were  depoeited  in  the  Protestant  burial  ground,  near 
those  (k  a  child  he  had  lost  in  that  city.  A  complete 
editiou  of  Shdley's  Poetical  Works,  with  notes  by 
his  widow,  has  been  published  in  four  volumes ;  and 
the  same  accomi^ished  lady  has  given  to  the  world 
two  vermes  of  his  prose  Essays,  Letters  iVom 
Abroad,  Translations  and  Fragments.  Shelley's 
life  was  a  dream  of  romance — a  tale  of  mystery  and 
grief.  That  he  was  sincere  in  his  opinions,  and 
benevolent  in  lus  intentions,  is  now  undoubted.  He 
looked  i^n  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a  visionary, 
heat  on  unattainable  schemes  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence and  supremacy.  His  delusion  led  to  misery, 
and  made  him,  for  a  time,  unjust  to  others.  It 
alienated  him  from  his  family  and  friends,  blasted 
his  prospects  in  life,  and  distempered  all  his  views 
and  opinions.  It  is  probable  that,  had  he  lived  to  a 
riper  age,  he  might  have  modified  some  of  those 
extreme  specidative  and  pernicious  tenets,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  risen  into  a  purer 
atmosphere  of  poetical  imagination.  The  troubled 
and  stormy  dawn  was  fast  yielding  to  the  calm  noon- 
day brightness.  He  had  worn  out  some  of  his  fierce 
aotipathiea  and  morbid  affections;  a  happy  domestic 
circle  waa  gathered  around  him;  and  tbe  refined 
simplieity  of  his  tastes  and  habits,  joined  to  wider 
and  jvtter  views  of  himian  life,  would  imperoeptiUy 
have  given  a  new  tone  to  his  thoughts  and  studies. 
He  hid  a  high  id«i  of  the  art  to  which  he  devoted 
his  Acuities. 

*  Poetry,'  he^says  in  one  of  his  essays, '  is  the  re- 
cord of  tae  best  and  happiest  moments  of  the  hap- 
piest and  best  minds.  We  are  aware  of  evanescent 
Tisitations  c^  thought  and  feding,  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  plaee  or  person, 'sometimes  regarding 
oar  own  mJnd  alone,  and  always  arising  unforeseen 
and  departing  unbidden,  but  elevating  and  delightftil 
beyond  all  expression ;  so  that,  even  in  the  desire 
and  the  regret  they  leave,  there  cannot  but  be  plea- 
sure, participating  as  it  does  in  the  nature  of  its 
object  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  interpenetration  of  a 
diviner  nature  through  oar  own ;  but  its  footsteps 
are  like  those  ot  a  wind  over  the  sea,  which  the 
morning  calm  erases,  and  whose  traces  remain  only, 
as  on  the  wrinkled  sand  which  paves  it  These  and 
corresponding  conditions  of  bdng  are  ezperienoed 
principally  by  those  of  the  most  delicate  sensibility 
and  the  most  enlarged  imagination ;  and  the  state  of 
mind  prodneed  l^  them  is  at  war  with  every  base 
desire,  llie  enthusiasm  of  virtue,  love,  patriotism, 
and  friendship,  is  essentially  linked  with  such  emo- 
tions; and  whilst  they  last,  self  appears  as  whatit  is, 
an  atom  to  a  universe.  Poets  are  not  only  subject 
to  these  experiences  as  spirits  of  the  most  refined 
organisation,  but  they  can  colour  all  that  they  com- 
bine with  the  evanescent  hues  of  this  ethereal  world ; 
a  word,  a  trait  in  the  representation  of  a  scene  or 
passion,  will  touch  the.  enchanted  chord,  and  re- 
animate, in  those  who  fiave  ever  experienced  those 
emotions,  the  sleeping,  the  cold,  the  buried  image  of 


the  past  Poetry  thus  makes  inunortal  all  that  is 
best  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world ;  it  anrests  the 
vanishingapparitions  which  haunt  the  interluoations 
of  life,  and  veiling  them,  or  in  huoguage  or  in  fbrra, 
sends  tiiem  forth  among  mankind,  bearing  aweet 
news  of  kindred  joy  to  those  with  whom  their  aistea 
abide — abide,  because  there  is  no  portal  of  expres- 
sion from  the  caverns  of  the  spirit  which  they  in- 
habit into  the  universe  of  things.  Poetiy  redeems 
ttom  decay  the  visitations  of  the  divinity  m  man.' 

The  remote  abstract  character  of  Shelley's  poetry, 
and  its  general  want  of  anything  real  or  tangible, 
by  which  the  sympaUiies  of  the  heart  are  awakened, 
must  always  prevent  its  becoming  popular.  His 
mystic  idefUism  renders  him  obscure,  and  his  imagery 
is  somethnes  accumulated,  till  both  precision  and 
effect  are  lost,  and  the  poet  becomes  harsh  and  in- 
volved in  expression.  He  sought  to  reason  high  in 
verse — ^not  like  Ihyden,  Pope,  or  Johnson,  but  in 
cold  and  glittering  metaphysics,  where  the  idealism 
of  Berkeley  stood  in  the  place  of  the  moral  truths 
and  passions  of  actual  life.  There  is  no  mdancholy 
grandeur  in  his  pictures,  or  simple  unity  in  his  de- 
signs. Another  Duilt  is  his  partiality  for  painting 
ghastly  and  repulsive  scenes.  He  had,  however, 
many  great  and  shining  qualities— a  rich  and  liertile 
imagination,  a  passionate  love  of  nature,  and  n  dic- 
tion singtdarly  classical  and  imposing  in  sound  and 
structure.  The  descriptive  passages  In  *Alastor,'  and 
the  river- voyage  at  the  condution  of  the  *  Revolt  of 
Islam,'  are  among  the  most  finished  of  his  productians. 
His  morbid  ghastliness  is  there  laid  a^de^  and  his 
better  genius  leads  him  to  the  pure  waten  and  the 
depth  of  fbrest  shades,  which  none  of  his  contempo- 
raries knew  better  how  to  describe.  Some  of  the 
minor  poems  are  also  imbued  with  a  true  poetical 
spirit,  and  speak  the  genuine  feelings  of  nature.  One 
striking  peculiarity  of  his  style  is  his  constant  per- 
sonification of  inanimate  objects.  In  the  '  Cenci'  we 
have  a  strong  and  almost  terrible  illustration  of  this 
original  feature  of  his  poetry : — 

I  remember. 
Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort,  the  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine ;  'tis  rough  and  nairow. 
And  winds  with  short  turns  down  the  piecipioe ; 
And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  mighty  rock 
Whi(^  has  from  unimaginable  years 
Sustained  itself  with  tenor  and  with  toil 
Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the  agony 
With  which  it  clings,  seems  slowly  coming  down ; 
Etcu  as  a  wretched  soul,  hour  after  hour, 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life,  yet  clinging,  leans. 
And  leaning,  makes  more  dark  the  dreBtd  abyss 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall — ^beneath  this  crag. 
Huge  as  deroair,  as  if  in  weariness, 
The  melancholy  mountain  yawns ;  below 
You  hear,  but  see  not,  an  impetuous  torrent 
Raging  among  the  caverns,  and  a  bridge 
Crosses  the  chasm ;  and  high  above  there  grow. 
With  intenecting  trunks,  from  crag  to  crag. 
Cedars  and  yews,  and  pines,  whose  tangled  hair 
Is  matted  in  one  solid  roof  of  shade 
^  the  dark  ivy's  twine.    At  noonday  here 
'Tib  twilight,  and  at  sunset  blackest  night. 

The  Flight  of  the  Houn  in '  Promethus'  is  equally 
vivid,  and  touched  with  a  higher  grace—- 

Behold! 
The  rocks  are  cloven,  and  through  the  purple  night 
I  see  cars  drawn  by  rainbow-winged  stMds, 
Which  tremple  the  dim  winds:  in  each  there  stands 
A  wild-eyed  charioteer  urging  their  flight 
Some  look  behind,  as  fiends  pursued  them  there, 
And  yet  I  see  no  shapes  but  the  keen  stars : 
Others,  with  burning  eyes,  lean  forth,  and  drink 
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With  eager  lipt  the  wind  of  their  «im  ipeed, 

Ai  if  the  thiug  tiiej  lored  fled  on  before, 

And  now,  eren  now,  th^  clasped  it.    Their  bright 

locks 
Stream  like  a  comet's  flashing  hair :  they  all 
Sweep  onward. 

These  are  the  immortal  Houit, 
Of  whom  thou  didst  demand.    One  watts  for  thee. 


lOpming  qf  Qnuen  Mab.] 

How  wonderful  is  Death, 

Death  and  hb  brother  Sleep ! 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon. 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue ; 
The  other,  rosy  as  the  mom 

When,  throned  on  ocean's  wave. 

It  blushes  o'er  the  world : 
Yet  both  so  passing  wonderful ! 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power, 
Whose  reiffn  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres, 
•   Seised  on  her  sinless  soul ! 
Must  then  that  peerless  form 
Which  love  and  admiration  cannot  riew 
WiUiout  a  beating  heart,  those  azure  veins 
Which  BteaX  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow. 
That  loTely  outline,  which  is  fair 
As  breathing  marble,  perish? 
Must  putrefaction's  breath 
Leaye  nothing  of  this  heayenly  sight 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruin ! 
Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  theme 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moralise! 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 

Stealing  o*er  sensation. 
Which  the  breath  of  roseate  morning 
Chaseth  into  darkness  f 
Will  lanthe  wake  again. 
And  giro  that  faithful  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life,  and  rapture  from  her  smile ! 

Her  dewy  eyes  are  closed. 
And  on  their  lids,  whose  texture  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  beneath, 

Tho  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed : 

Her  golden  tresses  shade 

The  bosom's  stainless  pride, 
Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 

Around  a  marble  column. 

Hark !  whence  that  rushing  sound  t 

lis  like  the  wondrous  strain 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells, 
Which,  wanderine  on  the  echoing  shore. 

The  enthusiastlieaiB  at  evening : 
Tis  softer  than  the  west  wind's  sigh  ; 
'TIS  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  notes 
Of  that  stranse  lyre  whose  strings 
The  genii  of  the  breezes  sweep : 

Those  lines  of  rainbow  light 
Are  like  the  moonbeams  when  they  fall 
Tluough  some  cathedral  window,  but  the  teints 

J^  such  as  may  not  find 

Comparison  on  earth. 

Behold  the  chariot  of  the  fiiiiy  oueen  I 
Celestial  coursers  paw  the  unyielding  air ; 
Their  filmy  pennons  at  her  word  they  furl, 
And  stop  obedient  to  the  reins  of  light : 

These  the  queen  of  spells  drew  in ; 

She  spread  a  charm  around  the  spot. 
And  leaning  graceful  firom  the  ethereal  car. 

Long  did  she  gaze,  and  silently. 
Upon  the  slumbering  maid. 


TkeCUmd.* 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 
I  bear  li^t  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  birds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  bfeast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under; 
And  then  aoain  I  dissolve  it  in  rain. 

And  lau^  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sifb  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below^ 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white^ 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blaist. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowers 

Lightning,  my  pilot,  sits ; 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder. 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits ; 
Over  earu  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion. 

This  pilot  is  guidinff  me. 
Lured  by  the  love  of  uie  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills. 

Over  the  li^es  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  Spirit  he  loves,  remains ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile^ 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes^ 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 
Loups  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead. 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag. 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings. 
An  eagle  alit,  one  moment  may  sit 

In  &e  light  of  its  golden  wings ; 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe  from  the  lit  sea  beiieaik| 

Its  ardoun  of  rest  and  of  love. 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above. 
With  wings  folded  I  rest  on  mine  airy  nest. 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden. 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floer. 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear. 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof. 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer ; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee. 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
\llien  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-buiH  tent. 

Till  the  calm  river,  lakes,  and  seas, 


*  *  The  odes  to  fhe  Skylark  and  the  Ckrad,  fai  the  opIniaB  ef 
many  critics,  bear  a  purer  poetical  atamp  than  any  oilier  of  hii 
prodiictioa&  They  were  written  as  hit  mind  prompled,  Hrtcn* 
ii«  to  the  carolling  of  the  bird  aloft  in  the  aaure  aky  of  Italy ;  or 
marking  the  doud  as  it  aped  acKwa  the  heavena,  while  he  floated 
in  hia  boat  on  the  Thames.  No  poet  was  ever  wanned  by  a 
more  genuine  and  unforced  lmq>lratkm.  His  extreme  seneibaity 
gave  the  intensity  of  paaslon  to  his  inteOectnal  porsalts,  and 
rendered  his  mind  keenly  alive  to  every  psmeiitkn  of  ovtward 
ot^fects,  as  wdl  as  to  his  internal  ssnsatkma.  Sneli  a  gtft  is, 
among  the  sad  ridMitudes  of  human  life,  the  disappointments 
we  meet,  and  the  galling  senee  of  oar  own  ndslakce  and  srron, 
fraught  with  pain ;  to  escape  fhmi  such  he  dsHvered  up  his 
soul  to  poetry,  and  fdt  happy  when  he  ahallcred  himself  tnn 
the  infloenoe  of  human  sympathies  in  the  wildest  regions  of 
fmney.'^Mn  fiJWUry,  Ptr/,  to  Pwi.  IKsfils. 
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Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high^ 
Are  each  pared  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  Tolcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Orer  a  torrent  sea^ 
Sunbeam  proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof. 

The  mountuns  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march, 

WiUi  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  chair, 

Is  the  million-coloured  bow ; 
The  sphere-fiie  abore,  its  soil  colours  woto, 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  the  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky ; 
I  pass  throueh  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores ; 

I  change,  out  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when,  with  never  a  stain. 

The  payilion  of  heaven  is  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams,  with  their  convex 
gleams. 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenoti^h. 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the 
tomb, 

I  rise  aad  upbuild  it  again. 

To  a  SkjfUurJc, 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit  t 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profiise  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still,  and  higher. 
From  the  earth  thou  springest 

Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 
The  blue  deep  thou  wingcst. 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever,  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightening 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening. 
Thou  dost  float  and  run. 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven. 
In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

Keen  are  the  arrows 
I  Of  that  silver  sphere, 

Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear, ' 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud. 
As,  when  night  is  bare. 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  b«uns,  and  heaven  is  over- 
flowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  1 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see. 
As  from  thy  presence  showen  a  rain  of  melody. 


Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought. 
Singing  hymns  unbidden. 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  feats  it  heeded  nott 

Like  a  hiffh-bom  maiden 

In  a  pioaoe  tower. 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
Wkh  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower. 

Like  a  flow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grasis,  which  screen  it  from 
the  view. 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered. 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-winged 
thieves. 

Soimd  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass. 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 
What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine ; 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  fbrth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal. 

Or  triumphal  chant. 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt — 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ! 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  t 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  I  what  ignorance  of  pain  1 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyanoe 

Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee : 
Thou  lovest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep. 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream. 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream  1 

We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught : 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear ; 
If  we  were  thmgs  bom 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  could  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 
Of  delight  and  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scomer  of  the  grouTMl ! 
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Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  biain  must  know, 
Such  hannonious  madness 

From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 

IFroM  « 17i€  Setuitive  Plant:] 

A  SensitiTe  Plant  in  a  gardoi  grew, 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew. 
And  it  opened  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the  light. 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  night. 

And  the  spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair. 
Like  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt  everywhere ; 
And  each  flower  and  herb  on  earth's  dark  breast 
Rose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  rent. 

But  none  ever  trembled  and  panted  with  bliss 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wilderness. 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noontide  with  love's  sweet  want, 
As  the  companionless  Sensitive  Plant. 

The  snow-drop,  and  then  the  violet. 
Arose  from  the  eround  with  warm  rain  wet. 
And  their  breath  was  mixed  with  fresh  odour,  sent 
From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  instrunieut. 

Then  the  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip  tall, 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all. 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess, 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness ; 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale. 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair,  and  passion  so  pale. 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green ; 

And  the  hyacinth  purple,  and  white,  and  blue. 
Which  flung  firom  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense. 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense ; 

And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addrest. 
Which  unveiled  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast. 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare ; 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up. 
As  a  Msenad,  its  moonlight-coloured  cup, 
Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye. 
Gazed  through  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky ; 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose. 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows ; 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime. 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  prankt  under  boughs  of  embowering  blossom, 
With  ffolden  and  green  light  slanting  through 
Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue. 

Broad  water-lilies  lay  tremulously. 

And  starry  river-buds  glimmered  by. 

And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide  and  dance 

With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radiance. 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  of  moss. 
Which  led  through  the  garden  along  and  across. 
Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze. 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming  trees. 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate  bells 
As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels ; 
And  flowrets  which,  drooping  as  day  drooped  too, 
Fell  into  pavilions,  white,  purple,  and  blue. 
To  roof  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening  dew. 

And  from  this  undefiled  Paradise 
The  .flowers  (as  an  infant's  awakening  eyes 
Smile  on  its  mother,  whose  singing  sweet 
Can  first  lull,  and  at  last  must  awaken  it). 


When  heaven's  blithe  winds  had  unfolded  than. 
As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem. 
Shone  smiling  to  heaven,  and  every  one 
Shared  Joy  in  the  light  of  the  gentle  «un ; 

For  each  one  was  interpenetrated 
With  the  lieht  and  the  odour  its  nei^bour  shed. 
Like  young  iovers  whom  youth  and  love  make  deu. 
Wrapt  and  filled  by  their  mutual  atmoephere. 

But  the  Sensitive  Plant,  which  could  give  imall  fruit 
Of  the  love  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to  the  root. 
Received  more  than  all,  it  loved  more  than  ever. 
Where  none  wanted  but  it,  could  belong  to  the  gtver ; 

For  the  Sensitive  Plant  has  no  bright  flower; 
Radiance  and  odour  are  not  its  dower : 
It  loves,  even  like  Love,  its  deep  heart  is  full. 
It  desires  what  it  has  not— the  beaatifiil ! 

The  light  winds  which,  firom  unsusUuning  wings, 
Shed  the  music  of  many  murmurings ; 
The  beams  which  dart  from  many  a  star 
Of  the  flowers  whose  hues  they  bear  afar ; 

The  plumed  insects  swift  and  free. 
Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea. 
Laden  with  light  and  odour,  which  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass ; 

The  unseen  clouds  of  the  dew,  which  lie 
Like  fire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides  high. 
Then  wander  like  roirits  among  the  spheres. 
Each  cloud  faint  with  the  fragnmce  it  bean ; 

The  quivering  vapours  of  dim  noontide. 
Which  like  a  sea  o'er  the  warm  earth  fflide. 
In  which  every  sound,  and  odour,  and  oeam. 
Move  as  reeds  in  a  single  stream ; 

Each  and  all  like  ministering  angels  were 
For  the  Sensitive  Plant  sweet  joy  to  bear, 
Wliilst  the  lagging  hours  of  the  day  went  by. 
Like  windless  clouds  o'er  a  tender  sky. 

And  when  evening  descended  ftom  heaven  above, 
And  the  earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air  was  all  loys^ 
And  deliffht,  though  less  bright,  was  far  more  deep^ 
And  the  day's  veil  fell  from  the  world  of  sleep. 

And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the  insects  wot 

drowned 
In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound ; 
Whose  waves  never  mark,  thouj^  they  ever  imprsa 
The  light  sand  which  paves  it— consdousne ss ; 

(Only  overhead  the  sweet  nightingale 

Ever  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  mi|^t  frdl. 

And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  chant 

Were  mixed  with  the  dreams  of  the  Scnative  Plaat) 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  the  earliest 
Up-gathered  into  the  bosom  of  rest ; 
A  sweet  child  weaiy  of  its  delight. 
The  feeblest  and  yet  the  favourite. 
Cradled  within  the  embrace  of  night. 

[^Porat  Seatery,'] 

[From  *  AlasUv,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitiidi.*] 

A  wandering  stream  of  wind. 
Breathed  from  the  west,  has  caught  the  expanded  sail, 
And  lo !  with  gentle  motion  between  banks 
Of  mossy  slope,  and  on  a  placid  stream 
Beneath  a  woven  grove,  it  sails ;  and  bark ! 
The  ghastly  torrent  mingles  its  far  roar 
With  the  breeze  murmuring  in  the  musical  woods. 
Where  the  embowering  trees  recede,  and  leave 
A  little  space  of  green  expanse,  the  cove 
Is  closed  by  meeting  bants,  whose  yellow  flowen 
For  ever  f^aie  on  their  own  drooping  qres 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  calm.    The  wave 
Of  the  boat's  motion  marred  their  pensive  task, 
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>Vhich  nought  but  Tagrant  bird,  or  wanton  wind, 
I   Or  falling  8pear*gras8,  or  their  own  decay, 
Had  e'er  disturbed  before.    The  poet  longed 
To  deck  with  their  bright  hues  his  withered  hair; 
Bat  on  his  heart  its  soutiide  lelimed. 
And  hft  fnbora.  <  Not  the  atroDg  impulie  hid 
In  thoM'ilailied  eheefcs,  bent  ejes,  and  shadowy  fiiune. 
Had  yet  pavftsaied  iu  ministxy :  it  hung 
Unon  his  life  as  lightning  in  »  doud 
GleamSy  horering  ere  it  Tanish,  ere  ^e  floods 
Of  nighi  dose  over  it. 

The  noonday  sun 
Now  shone  upon  the  forest,  one  vast  mass 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magnifieenee 
A  narrow  rale  embosoms.    There  huge  cares, 
Scooned  in  the  dark  base  of  those  airy  rocks. 
Mocking  its  moaais,  respond  and  roar  for  erer. 
The  meetMg  boughs  and  implicated  leaves 
Wove  twilight  o'er  the  poet's  path,  as,  led 
By  lore,  or  dream,  or  god,  or  mightier  death. 
He  sought  in  native's  dearest  haunt,  seme  bank. 
Her  fradle  and  his  sepulchre.    More  dark 
And  dark  the  shades  accumulate — ^the  oak, 
Expanding  its  immense  and  knotty  arms. 
Embraces  the  light  beech.    The  pyramids 
Of  the  tall  cedar  oTorarching  frame 
Most  solemn  domes  within,  and  fitr  below. 
Like  douds  suspended  in  an  emenid  sky, 
The  ash  and  the  aeaoia  floating  hang. 
Tremulous  and  pale.    Like  restless  serpents  clothed 
In  rainbow  and  in  fire,  the  parasites, 
Staned  with  ten  thousand  blossoms,  flow  around 
The  gray  trunks ;  and,  as  gamesome  infants'  eyes. 
With  gentle  meanings  and  mpst  innocent  wiles, 
Fold  weir  beams  round  the  hearts  of  those  that  love. 
These  twine  their  tendrils  with  the  wedded  boughs. 
Uniting  their  close  union ;  the  woren  Icares 
Make  network  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day 
And  the  night's  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
As  shme  in  tha  weird  douda.    Soft  mosey  lawiM 
Beneadi  these  canopies  extend  their  swells, 
FragnuBl  with  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyes  with  blooms 
Minute  yet  baautifttl.    One  darkest  glen  • 

Sends  from  its  woods  of  musk -rose,  twined  with  jasmine, 
A  Boul-dissolring  odour,  to  iuTite 
To  some  more  lorely  mystery.    Through  the  dell 
Silence  and  twilight  here,  twin  sisters,  keep 
Their  noonday  watch,  and  sail  among  the  shades, 
Like  vaporous  shapes  half  seen ;  beyond,  a  well. 
Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  tnuMluoant  wave, 
Images  all  the  w«f  en  boa|^  above ; 
And  each  'depending  leaf,  and  every  qieek 
Of  aMre'sky,  dar^g  between  their  dianns ; 
Nor  aught  else  in  Um  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star 
fietween  one  foliaced  lattice  twinkling  fair. 
Or  painted  bird,  sleeping  beneath  the  moon. 
Or  gorgeous  insect,  floating  motionless. 
Unconscious  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 
Have  spread  their  glories  to  the  gaze  of  noon. 

Hither  the  poet  came.    His  eyes  behdd 
Their  own  waa  light  through  the  reflected  lines 
Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depth 
Of  that  still  fountain ;  as  the  human  heart. 
Gazing  in  dreams  over  the  gloomy  grave. 
Sees  its  own  treadierous  likeness  there.    He  heard 
The  motion  of  the  leaves ;  the  grass  that  sprung 
Startled,  and  glanced,  and  trembled  even  to  feel 
An  unaccustomed  presence,  and  the  sound 
Of  the  swee<^  brook  that  from  the  secret  springs 
Of  that  dark  fountain  rose.    A  spirit  seemed 
To  stand  beside  him — clothed  in  no  bright  robes 
Of  shadowT  silver  or  enshrining  light, 
BoRowed  nom  aught  the  visible  world  affords 
Of  grace,  or  m^esty,  or  mystery ; 
But  nndlilating  woods,  and  silent  well. 


And  rippling  rivulet,  and  evening  gloom 
Now  deepenmg  the  dark  shades,  for  speedi  assuming 
Held  commune  with  him,  as  if  he  ana  it 
Were  all  that  was ;  only — ^when  his  regard 
Was  raised  by  intense  pensiveness — ^two  eyes. 
Two  starry  eyes,  hung  in  the  gloom  of  thought. 
And  seemed  with  their  serene  and  azure  simles 
To  beckon  him. 

Obedient  to  the  light 
That  shone  within  his  soul,  he  went,  pursuing 
The  windings  of  the  delL    The  rivulet. 
Wanton  and  wild,  through  many  a  green  ravine 
Beneath  the  forest  flowed.    Sometimes  it  fell 
Among  the  moss  with  hollow  harmony, 
Dark  and  profound.    Now  on  the  polished  stones 
It  danced,  like  childhood,  laughing  as  it  went : 
Then,  through  the  plain  in  tran^uU  wanderings  crept, 
Reflecting  every  herb  and  droopmg  bud 
That  over]iung  its  quietitess.    '  0  stream  I 
Whose  source  is  inaccessibly  profound. 
Whither  do  thy  mysterious  waters  tend! 
Thou  imagest  my  life.    Thy  darksome  stHlness, 
Thy  dazzling  waves,  thy  loud  and  hollow  gulft. 
Thy  searchless  fountain  and  invisible  course. 
Have  each  their  type  in  me :  and  the  wide  dcy 
And  measureless  ocean  may  declare  as  soon 
What  oozy  cavern  or  what  wandering  doud 
Contains  thy  waters,  as  the  universe 
Tell  where  these  living  thoughts  reside,  when,  stretched 
Upon  thy  flowers,  my  bloodless  limbs  shall  waste 
I'  the  passing  wind  I' 

Beside  the  grassy  sheve 
Of  the  small  stream  he  went ;  he  did  impress 
On  the  ereen  moss  his  tremulous  step,  that  caught 
Strong  uiudderin^  from  his  burning  limbs.    As  one 
Roused  bv  some  joyous  madness  from  the  couch 
Of  fever,  he  did  move ;  yet,  not  like  him,  ^ 
ForgetfiU  of  the  grave,  where,  when  the  flame 
Of  his  fnii  exultation  shall  be  spent. 
He  must  descend.    With  rapid  steps  he  went 
Beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  beside  tne  flow 
Of  the  wild  babbling  rivulet ;  and  now 
Tlie  forest's  solenm  canopies  wen  changed 
For  the  uniforkn  and  lightsome  evening  sky. 
Qray  rocks  did  peep  from  the  spare  moss,  and  stemmed 
Hie  struggling  brook  :  tall  spires  of  windlestrae 
Tlurew  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slope. 
And  nought  but  snarled  roots  of  ancient  pines, 
ftanchless  and  blasted,  clenched  with  grasping  roots 
The  unwilling  soil.    A  gradual  change  was  hero. 
Yet  ghastly.    For,  as  fast  years  flow  away. 
The  smooth  brow  gathers,  and  the  hair  grows  thin 
And  white ;  and  where  inadiate  dewy  eyes 
Had  shone,  gle^m  stony  orbs :  so  from  his  steps 
Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  beautiful  shade 
Of  the  green  groves^  with  all  their  odorous  winds 
And  musical  motions.    Calm,  he  still  pursued 
The  stream,  that  with  a  larger  volume  now 
Rolled  through  the  labyrinuiine  dell ;  and  there 
FVettod  a  path  through  its  descendins;  curves 
With  its  wintry  speed.    On  every  side  now  rose 
Rocks,  which,  in  unimaginable  forms. 
Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  light  of  evening,  and  its  predpice 
Obscuring  the  ravine,  disclosed  above, 
'Mid  toppling  stones,  black  gulfs,  and  yawning  caves. 
Whose  windmgs  gave  ten  thousand  various  tongues 
To  the  loud  stream.    Lo  1  where  the  pass  expands 
Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  breaks. 
And  seems,  with  its  accumulated  crags. 
To  overhang  the  world  ;  for  wide  expand 
Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  descending  moon 
Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains,  mighty  streams, 
IHm  tracks  and  vast,  robed  in  the  lustrous  gloom 


Of  leaden-coloured  even^  and  fiery  hills 
Mingling  their  fUumes  with  twilight,  on  the  verge 
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Of  the  remote  horizon.    The  near  Kene, 
In  naked  and  eeyere  simplicitj, 
Made  contrast  with  the  uniyerse.    A  pine, 
Rock-rooted,  stretched  athwart  the  racancj. 
Its  swinging  boughs  to  each  inconstant  blast 
Yielding  one  only  response,  at  each  pause, 
In  most  familiar  cadence,  with  the  howl. 
The  thunder,  and  the  him  of  homeless  streams, 
Mingling  its  solemn  song ;  whilst  the  broad  riyer, 
Foaming  and  hurrjing  o'er  its  rugged  path. 
Fell  into  that  immeasurable  yoid. 
Scattering  its  waters  to  the  passing  winds. 
Yet  the  graj  precipice,  and  solemn  pine, 
And  torrent,  were  not  all ;  one  silent  nook 
Was  there.    Eyen  on  the  edge  of  that  yast  moiiniAini 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocks, 
It  oyerlooked,  in  its  serenitj. 
The  dark  earth  and  the  bending  yault  of  stats. 
It  was  a  tranquil  spot,  that  seemed  to  smile 
£yen  in  the  lap  of  horror ;  iyj  clasped 
The  fissured  stones  with  its  entwining  arms. 
And  did  embower  with  leayes  for  eyer  green. 
And  berries  dark,  the  smooth  and  eyen  space 
Of  its  inyiolated  floor ;  and  here 
The  children  of  the  autumnal  whirlwind  bore, 
In  wanton  sport,  those  bright  leayes  whose  decay, 
Red,  yellow,  or  ethereally  pale, 
Riyal  the  pride  of  summer.    'TIS  the  haunt 
Of  eyenr  gentle  wind  whoee  breath  can  teach 
The  wilds  to  loye  tranquillity. 


Siamaa  WriUm  in  JD^ecHon,  near  Napta, 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear. 
The  wayes  are  dancing  fast  and  bright. 

Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  light. 

Around  its  unexpanded  buds ; 

Like  many  a  yoice  of  one  delight. 

The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods. 

The  city's  yoice  itself  is  soft,  like  solitude's. 

I  see  the  deep's  untrampled  floor 

With  green  and  purple  sea-weeds  strown ; 
I  see  the  wayes  upon  toe  shore. 

Like  light  dissolyed  in  star-showers  thrown ; 
I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone. 

The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 

Arises  from  its  measured  motion ; 
How  sweet,  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion ! 

Alas !  I  hayc  nor  hope,  nor  health. 

Nor  peace  within,  nor  calm  around. 
Nor  that  content,  surpassing  wealth. 

The  sage  in  meditation  found. 
And  walked  with  inward  gloiy  crowned  ; 

Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  loye,  nor  leisure. 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround — 

Smiling  they  liye,  and  call  life  pleasure ; 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 

Eyen  as  the  winds  and  waters  are ; 
I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child, 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  haye  borne,  and  yet  must  bear. 

Till  death  like  sleen  might  steal  on  me. 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

1  A  llM  seems  to  haye  beat  lost  at  this  plaoe,  pfobaUy  1^ 
an  oymlght  of  the  tniunriber. 


Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold, 

As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone. 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old. 

Intuits  with  this  untimely  moan  ; 
They  might  lament — for  I  am  one 

Whom  men  loye  not ;  and  yet  regret, 
Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 

Shall  on  its  stainless  gloxy  set. 
Will  linger,  though  enjoy^  like  joy  in  memocy  yet 

LintB  to  an  Indian  Air, 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 

In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night. 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low. 

And  the  stars  are  shining  brig^; 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me— who  knows  homt — 

To  thy  chamber  window,  iweei. 

The  wandering  airs  they  faint 

On  the  dark  and  silent  itream. 
The  Champak  odours  fail 

Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dmm  ; 
Th%  nightingale's  complaint, 

It  dies  upon  her  heart, 
As  I  must  do  on  thine, 

0,  beloyed  as  thou  artl 

0  lift  me  from  the  grass ! 

I  die,  I  faint,  I  ful ; 
Let  thy  loye  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas  I 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast ; 
Oh !  press  it  close  to  thine  again. 

Where  it  will  break  at  last. 


To 


Music,  when  soft  yoices  die. 
Vibrates  in  the  memory — 
Odours,  when  sweet  yiolets  sicken, 
Liye  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose  leayes,  when  the  rose  is  dead. 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloyed's  bed ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gOM, 
Loye  itself  shall  slumber  on. 


JOHN  KEATS. 

John  Ksats  was  bom  in  London,  October  M, 
1796,  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  who  Impt  i 
liyery  stable  at  Moorfleldis.  He  reoeiyed  his  ediH 
cation  at  Enfield,  and  in  his  fifteenth  yew  ma 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon.  Most  of  his  time,  bow* 
eyer,  was  deroted  to  the  cultiyatioa  of  hi«  lileniy 
talents,  which  were  early  oonspicuout.  Dmiiig  hii 
apprenticeship,  he  made  and  carefUly  wrote  oat  a 
literal  translation  of  Virgil's  i£neid,  and  inatracted 
himself  also  in  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Italian.  One  of  his  earliest  firienda  and  ciitioi  wai 
Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  who,  being  shown  ■ome  of  his 
poetical  pieces,  was  strnck,  he  sajrs,  with  the  em* 
berant  specimens  of  genuine  though  young  poetir 
that  were  laid  before  him,  and  the  promise  of  whidi 
was  seconded  by  the  fine  feryid  conntenanoe  of  tfai 
writer.  In  1818  Keats  published  his  £iKl|snsme 
Poetic  Romance,  defectire  in  many  parti,  but  evinc- 
ing rich  though  undisciplined  powers  of  Imaglna* 
tion.  The  poem  was  criticised,  hi  a  strain  of  ooo* 
temptuous  seyerity,  by  the  Quarterly  Review  \  and 
such  was  the  sensitiyeness  of  the  young  port-  wnU 
ing  for  distinction,  and  flattered  by  a 
friends — ^that  the  critique  embittered  his 
and  induced  a  Iktal  disease.    *Theflntcflbeti,'8^ft 
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.  It  wai  the  miafortone  of  Keata,  as  a  poet,  to  be 
either  eztrayagantly  praiBed  or  unmerdfullj  con- 
demned. The  former  was  owing  to  the  generous 
partialitieB  of  friendship,  somewhat  obtrosiyely  dls- 
plajed ;  the  latter,  in  some  degree,  to  resentment  of 
that  friendship,  connected  as  it  was  with  party  poli- 
tics and  peculiar  Tiews  of  society  as  well  as  of  poetry. 
In  the  one  case  hiafavltSf  and  in  the  other  his  meritg^ 
were  entirely  OTerlooked.  An  intenral  of  more  than 
twenty  ^ears  should  have  dispelled  these  illusions 
and  prejudices.  Keats  was  a  true  poet :  he  had  the 
creati^  fimcy,  the  ideal  enthusiasm,  and  the  nervous 
susceptibility  of  the  poetical  temperament  If  we 
consider  his  extreme  youth  and  delicate  health,  his 
solitary  and  interesting  self-instruction,  the  severity' 
of  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  his  hostile  and 
powerful  critics,  and,  above  all,  the  original  richness 
and  picturesqueness  of  his  conceptions  and  imagery, 
even  when  they  run  to  waste,  he  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  young  self-taught  poets. 
Michael  Bruce  or  Henry  Kirke  White  cannot  fbr  a 
moment  be  compared  with  him :  he  is  more  like 
the  Milton  of  *  Lycidas,'  or  the  Spenser  of  the  *  Tears 
of  the  Muses.'  What  easy,  finished,  statuesque 
beauty  and  classic  expression,  for  example,  are  dis- 
played in  this  picture  of  Saturn  and  Thea! — 

[^Saturn  and  Thea,} 
[From  •  Hyperion.*] 

Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 

Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  morn, 

Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve's  one  star. 

Sat  gray-haired  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone, 

Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair ; 

Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 

Like  cloud  on  cloud.    No  stir  of  air  was  there, 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 

Robs  one  light  seed  from  the  feathered  grass, 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest. 

A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deadened  more 

By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity 

Spreading  a  shade :  the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 

Pressed  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Along  the  margin  sand  large  footmarks  went 
No  further  than  to  where  his  feet  had  strayed, 
And  slept  there  since.    Upon  the  sodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsceptred ;  and  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed  ; 
While  his  bowed  head  seemed  listening  to  the  earth. 
His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet. 

It  seemed  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his  place ; 
But  there  came  one,  who  with  a  kindred  hand 
Touched  his  wide  shoulders,  after  bending  low 
With  reverence,  though  to  one  who  knew  it  not. 
She  was  a  goddess  of  the  infant  world ; 
Bjr  her  in  stature  the  tall  Amazon 
Had  stood  a  pigmy's  height :  she  would  have  ta'en 
Achilles  by  the  hair,  and  bent  his'neck ; 
Or  with  a  finger  stayed  Ixion's  wheel. 
Her  face  was  large  as  that  of  Memphian  sphinx, 
Pedestaled  haply  in  a  palace  court. 
When  sages  looked  to  Egypt  for  their  lore. 
But  oh  1  how  unlike  marble  was  that  face ! 
How  beautiful,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 


Idsyftdly  and  wittily.  In  his  Don  Jusn,  to  the  death  of  the 
Tonngpoet:— 

John  Keats,  who  was  killed  off  hy  one  critique, 
Just  oa  he  really  promised  aomothing  great, 
If  not  intelUgible,  without  Greek 
Contrired  to  talk  ahout  the  gods  of  late, 
Much  as  they  might  have  heen  suppoaed  to  speak. 
Poor  fellow!  Hia  waa  an  untoward  fate ; 
Tia  atronge  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle, 
Should  let  itaelf  he  snuffed  out  by  on  article. 


Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  Beauty's  self  I 

There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard, 

As  if  calamity  had  but  begun ; 

As  if  the  van  ward  clouds  oif  evil  davs 

Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  suUen  rear 

Was,  with  its  stored  thunder,  labouring  up. 

One  hand  she  pressed  upon  that  aching  spot 

Where  beats  tne  human  heart,  as  if  just  there^ 

Though  an  immortal,  she  felt  cruel  nain ; 

The  other  upon  Saturn's  bended  necK 

She  laid,  and  to  the  level  of  his  ear 

Leaning  with  parted  lips,  some  words  she  qiake 

In  solemn  tenor  and  deep  organ  tone ; 

Soipe  mourning  words,  which  in  our  feeble  toncue 

Would  come  in  these  like  accents — 0 !  how  frail. 

To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods  I— 

< Saturn,  look  up!  though  whorraore,  poor  old 

king! 
I  cannot  say,  **  0  wherefore  sleepest  thou  f  " 
For  heaven  is  pmted  from  thee,  and  the  earth 
Knows  thee  not  thus  afilicted  for  a  god ; 
And  ocean,  too,  with  all  its  solemn  noise. 
Has  from  thy  sceptre  passed,  and  all  the  air 
Is  emptied  of  thine  hoary  majesty. 
Thy  thunder,  conscious  of  the  new  command. 
Rumbles  reluctant  o'er  our  fallen  house ; 
And  thy  sharp  lightning  in  unpractised  hands 
Scorches  and  bums  our  once  serene  domain. 
0  aching  time !  0  moments  big  as  years ! 
All,  as  ye  pass,  swell  out  the  monstrous  truth. 
And  press  it  so  upon  our  weary  griefs 
That  unbelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe. 
Saturn,  sleep  on !  0,  thoughtless,  why  did  I 
Thus  violate  thy  slumbrous  solitude! 
Why  should  I  ope  thy  melancholy  em\ 
Saturn,  sleep  on!  while  at  thy  feet  I  weep.' 

As  when,  upon  a  tranced  summer  night. 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods. 
Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  eaniest  staa, 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  wiUiout  a  stir. 
Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  o^ 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave ; 
So  came  these  words  and  went. 

The  antique  grace  and  solemnity  of  paasagoi  fike 
this  must  be  felt  by  every  reader  oi  poetiy.    Thb 
chief  defects  of  Keats  are  his  want  of  Hiatiy^^^tn^^ 
and  precision,  and  the  carelessness  of  his  style. 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  even  alftctatioQ  in 
his  disregard  of  order  and  regularity ;  and  he  heaps 
up  images  and  conceits  in  such  prdfusion,  that  th^ 
often  form  grotesque  and  absurd  combinatioiia,  whicA 
fatigue  the  reader.    Deep  feeling  and  pasaioQ  an 
rarely  given  to  young  poets  redolent  of  fiuicj  and 
warm  from  the  perusal  of  tiie  ancient  audion.    Hm 
difficulty  with  which  Keats  had  mastered  the  duac 
mythology  gave  it  an  undue  importance  in  his  m?n<^ ; 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  would  hare  harmonised 
its  materials,  and  shown  him  the  beauty  of  chaste* 
ness  and  simplicity  of  style— the  last  but  the  greater 
advantage  of  classic  studies.     In  poets  like  Gray, 
Rogers,  and  Campbell,  we  see  the  ultimate  efibcts  of 
this  taste;  in  Keats  we  have  only  the  materially 
unselected,  and  often  shapeless.     Hib  tm^gtw^iy 
was  prolific  of  forms  of  bieauty  and  grandeor,  but 
the  judgment  was  wanting   to   symmetrise  and 
arrange  them,  assigning  to  each  its  doe  proportioQ 
and  its  proper  place.    His  fragments,  however,  are  ' 
the  fragments  of  true  genius-^ich,  origiiwl,  and 
various ;  and  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  ia  right  in  Uaopinkxi, 
that  the  poems  of  Keats,  with  all  their  deftds,  will  ; 
be  the  '  sure  companions  in  field  and  grove'  of  tbois  ' 
who  love  to  escape  'out  of  the  strife  dT  oommoe-  i 
places  into  the  haven  of  wditude  and  imaginatioa.'     ) 
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[The  Lady  Madeline  at  her  IkvoHoiu.'] 

CFrom  tbe  *  Ere  of  Bt  AtOM.*] 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in ; 
Its  little  smoke  in  pallid  moonshine  died : 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air  and  yisions  wide : 
No  uttered  syllable,  or,  wo  betide  I 
But  to  her  heart  her  heart  was  Toluble, 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side ; 
As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  Tain,  and  die  heart-stifled  in  her  dell. 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arched  there  was, 
All  garlanded  with  canren  imageries 
Of  fraits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass, 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  doTice 
Innumerable,  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes. 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep  damasked  wings ; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries, 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of  queens 
and  kings. 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon. 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  toother  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  sofl  amethyst. 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory  like  a  saint : 
She  seemed  a  splendid  angel  newly  drest. 
Save  wings,  for  heaven ;  Porphyro  grew  faint : 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  nee  from  mortal  taint. 

[ffymn  to  Pan.} 
[From  *  Endymion.'] 

O  thou  whose  mighty  palace-roof  doth  hang 

From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 

Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 

Of  unseen  flowers  m  heavy  peacefulness ; 

Who  lovest  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 

Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken ; 

And  through  whose  solemn  hours  dost  sit  and  hearken 

The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds — 

In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 

The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  oversrowth. 

Bethinking  thee  how  melancholy  loath 

Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx— do  thou  now, 

By  tl^  love's  milky  brow. 

By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran, 

Jdear  as,  great  Pan  f 

O  thou  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet  turtles 
Paasion  their  voices  cooingly  'mong  myrtles, 
What  time  thou  wanderest  at  eventide 
Throng  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  thine  enmoesed  realms :  0  thou  to  whom 
Broad-leaved  fig-trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripened  fruitage ;  yellow-girted  bees 
Their  colden  honeycombs ;  our  village  leas 
Their  fairest  blossomed  be^ns  and  poppied  com ; 
The  diuckling  linnet  its  five  young  unborn. 
To  ting  for  thee ;  low  creeping  strawberries 
Thar  summer  coolness ;  pent-up  butterflies 
Their  fieckled  wings ;  yea,  the  fresh  budding  year 
All  its  completions — be  quickly  near. 
By  every  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine, 
O  forester  divine  I 

Thou  to  whom  eyery  fawn  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  service ;  whether  to  surprise 
Tlie  squatted  hare  while  in  half-sleeping  fit ; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit 
To  tare  poor  hunbkins  m>m  the  eagle's  maw ; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewildered  shepherds  to  their  path  Main ; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy  main, 


And  gather  up  all  fancifullest  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  cells. 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  out-peeping ; 
Or  to  delight  thee  vrith  fantastic  leaping, 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  ti^e  crown 
With  silvery  oak-apples,  and  fir  cones  brown^- 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring, 
Hear  us,  0  satyr  king  I 

0  hearkener  to  the  loud-clapping  shears. 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating :  winder  of  the  horn, 
When  snouted  wild  boars  routing  tender  com 
Anzer  our  huntsmen :  breather  round  our  fanns. 
To  Keep  off"  mildews  i^d  all  weather  harms : 
Strange  ministrant  of  undescribed  sounds. 
That  come  a-swooning  over  hollow  grounds, 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors : 
Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  universal  Imowledge — see, 
Great  son  of  Dryope, 

The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their  rows 
With  leaves  about  their  brows  1 

Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodee 
For  solitary  thinkings ;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  heaven. 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain :  ,be  still  the  leaven. 
That,  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth. 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal — ^a  new  birth : 
Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity ; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea ; 
An  element  filling  the  space  between ; 
An  unknown — but  no  more :  we  humbly  screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads  lowly  bending, 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven-rending. 
Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  Psean, 
Upon  thy  Mount  Lycean ! 

Ode  to  a  Nightingale, 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk. 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk : 
'Tis  not  througn  envy  of  th  v  happy  lot 
But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness. 
That  thou,  light-winged  DrfiH  of  the  trees. 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadovrs  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

0  for  a  draught  of  vintaee,  that  hath  been 

Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth. 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green. 

Dance  and  Provencal  song  and  sun-bumt  mirth  1 
0  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  south. 
Full  of  the  trae,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 
And  purple-stained  mouth ; 
'   That  I  might  drink  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  wiui  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim : 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs. 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies  ,* 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden -eyed  despairs ; 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes. 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-moirow. 

Away !  away  I  for  I  will  fly  to  thee 
Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards. 

But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 
Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards: 
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Already  with  thee  I  tender  is  the  night, 
And  haplj  the  queen-moon  is  on  her  throne 
Clustered  around  hj  all  her  stairy  fays ; 
But  here  there  is  no  light. 
Save  what  from  hearen  is  with  the  breeiei  blown 
Through  yerdurous  blooms  and  winding  mosty 
ways. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild ; 
TVnite  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
Fast-fading  Tiolets  corered  up  in  leayes ; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child. 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine. 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eyes* 

Darkling  I  listen ;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  loye  with  easeful  Death, 
Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme. 

To  take  into  the^air  my  ^uiet  breath ; 
Now  more  than  eyer  seems  it  rich  to  die. 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstacy ! 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  haye  ears  in  yain^* 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  bird! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down ; 
The  yoice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown : 
Perhaps  the  selfsame  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com ; 
The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Forlom  I  the  yenr  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 
Adieu  I'  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiying  elf. 
Adieu !  adieu!  thy  plaintiye  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  oyer  the  hill-stream, 
Up  the  hill-side ;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  yalley's  glades : 
Was  it  a  yision  or  a  waking  dream? 
Fled  is  that  music : — do  I  wake  or  sleep  f  - 

To  Auiwnn. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fraitfulness  t 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 
With  fruit  the  yines  that  round  the  thatch-eares 
run; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage  trees. 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd  and  plump  the  hta/tl  shells 
With  a  sweet  kemel ;  to  set  budding  more. 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees. 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  neyer  cease. 
For  summer  has  o'er-brimmed  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  f 

Sometimes,  whoeyer  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a  half-reaped  furrow  sound  asleep. 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers ; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 

Or  by  a  cider-press  with  patient  look, 
Thoa  watdMst  the  last  oodngs,  houn  by  hoars. 


Where  are  the  songs  of  spring!    Ay,  where  are  they  1 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, 

While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft  dying  day. 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  riyer  sallows,  home  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  liyes  or  dies ; 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft. 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  from  the  skies. 

Sotmeta. 
[On  First  Looking  into  Cbainnsa'S  Hdnsr.] 
Much  haye  I  trayelled  in  the  realms  of  gold. 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  teen ; 

Round  many  westem  islands  haye  I  ben 
Which  bards  m  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne: 

Yet  did  1  neyer  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold : 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skiee 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez,  when  with  eafle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  aU  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  sumise— 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

[The  Human  Bessons.] 
Four  seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year ; 
There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  (k  man : 
He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  clear 
Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span : 
He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 
Spring's  honied  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  loyes 
To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  nigh 
Is  nearest  unto  heayen :  quiet  coyes 
His  soul  has  in  its  Autunm,  when  his  wingi 
He  furleth  close ;  contented  so  to  look 
On  mists  in  idleness — ^to  let  fair  things 
Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook. 
He  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  miifeature, 
Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  naton. 

[On  Rnglftnd.] 
Happy  is  England  I  I  could  be  content 

To  see  no  other  yerdure  than  its  own ; 

To  feel  no  other  breezes  than  are  blown 
Through  its  tall  woods  with  high  romancta  bint ; 
Yet  do  I  sometimes  feel  a  languishment 

For  skies  Italian,  and  an  inward  groan 

To  sit  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne, 
An4  half  foiget  what  world  or  wordling  meant. 
Happy  is  England,  sweet  her  artless  daughters ; 
Enough  their  simple  loyeliness  for  me ; 

Enough  their  whitest  arms  in  silence  clinging : 
Yet  do  I  often  warmly  bum  to  see 

Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear  their  singings 
And  float  with  them  about  their  summer  waters. 

Linet, 

['  The  poet  Keats  wmlked  in  the  IUgMaiids,  not  wMh  the  ' 
Joyouoien,  the  raiiCnre,  of  the  young  RoiUMeu,  but  la  that  ! 
hallowed  pleMiue  of  the  eoiil  which,  in  ite  AUimmb,  is  aUa  to 
pain.  The  following  extract  of  a  poem,  not  pahlkiied  ts  hli 
works,  proves  his  intmsity  of  feeling,  evea  to  tiM  drasd  of  ! 
madness.  It  was  written  while  on  his  joumej,  non  after  hii  • 
pilgrlmafe  to  the  hirthplaoe  of  Bums,  not  for  the  gaas  of  the 
world,  hut  as  a  record  for  himself  of  the  temper  of  hie  mind  at 
the  time.  It  ts  a  sure  index  to  the  more  aerkms  traits  ta  hk 
character ;  hut  Keats,  neither  in  writing  nor  in  apeakt 
affect  a  sentiment— -his  gentle  &pMt  knew  not  how  te 
fdL'^New  Monthly  Ma^faaine,  ISK.} 

There  is  a  charm  in  footing  slow 

Across  a  silent  plain. 
Where  patriot  battle  has  been  fought, 
Where  glozy  had  the  gain : 
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ThOTB  if  »  pleMim  on  tka  haMh» 

Wliflte  Iiraidt  old  hftre  boeot 
Wlien  maoilM  gray  Iiato  rofUied  by^ 

And  Bwept  the  noiUet  green : 
Tbeie  ii  »  joy  in  e^ery  ipoi, 

M»de  known  in  dftyi  of  old* 
Kew  to  the  feet,  although  eaoh  tale 

A  hundred  times  be  told. 

*  *  • 

Ay,  if  a  madman  ooold  ha?e  leaTO 

To  MM  a  healthful  day, 

To  tell  hie  forehead'i  iwoon  and  faint 

When  fijft  began  decay. 
e  •  • 

One  honr  half  idiot  he  itande 

By  moesy  wateiiall, 
But  in  the  reiy  next  he  reads 

His  soul's  memorial. 
He  reads  it  on  the  mountain's  height, 

Where  chance  he  may  sit  down 
Upon  roneh  marble  diadem-^ 

That  hill's  eternal  crown ! 
Yet  be  his  anchor  e'er  so  fast, 

Room  is  there  for  a  prayer, 
That  man  mar  nerer  lose  his  mind 

On  mountains  black  and  bare. 
That  he  may  stray,  league  after  league. 

Some  great  birthplace  to  find. 
And  keep  his  rision  clear  from  speck, 

Hii  inward  sight  unblindl 

DB  BXaCf  iXD  BEBEB* 

Dm  BsoiNiJLD  Hbbbb,  bishop  of  Calcattfl,  was 
bom  April  21, 1783,  at  Malpas  in  Cheshire,  where 
hie  ihther  bad  a  Uring.  In  his  serenteenth  year 
he  was  admitted  of  Brazen-nose  college,  Ozrord, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  claiwical  at- 
tainments. In  1802  he  obtained  the  universi^  prize 
for  Latin  hexameters,  his  subject  being  the  tiarvMn 
Seculare.  Applying  himself  to  English  Terse,  Heber, 
in  1803,  composed  his,  poem  of  Poletftne,  which 
has  been  considered  the  best  prize  poem  tiie  uni- 
Tersity  has  erer  produced.  Parts  of  it  were  set  to 
music ;  and  it  had  an  extensive  sale.  FreTious  to 
its  recitation  in  the  theatre  of  the  uniyersity,  the 
young  author  read  it  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  on  a 
Tisit  to  Oxford}  and  Scott  obserred,  that  in  the 
Terses  on  Solomon's  temple,  one  striking  drcom- 
Btance  had  escaped  him — ^namel^,  that  no  tools  were 
used  in  its  construction.  Reginald  retired  for  a 
few  minutes  to  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  nturpfld 
with  the  beautiful  lines — 

Ko  hammer  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung ; 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung. 
Majestic  nlenoe  I 

His  pictoie  of  Palestine,  in  its  now  Men  and  deso- 
late state,  is  pBtlietic  and  beautiful :-« 

Reft  of  thy  sons,  amid  thy  foes  forlorn, 
Mourn,  widowed  queen  1  foivotten  Sion,  mouxn  | 
Is  this  thy  place,  sad  city,  this  thy  throne. 
Where  the  wild  desert  rears  its  craggy  stone? 
While  suns  unblessed  their  angxy  lustre  fling, 
And  wayworn  pilgrims  seek  the  scanty  spring! 
Where  now  thy  pomp,  which  kings  with  envy  riewed  t 
Where  now  thy  miffht,  which  all  those  kings  subdued  I 
No  martial  myriadi  muster  in  thy  gate ; 
No  suppliant  nations  in  thy  temple  wait ; 
No  pophet-bards,  the  elitterinff  courts  among. 
Wake  the  full  lyre,  and  swell  Uie  tide  of  song : 
But  lawless  Force,  and  meagn  Want  are  th^ 
And  the  qnick-dajtinc  eye  of  restless  Fear^ 
While  cold  ObliTion,^nud  thy  ruins  laid. 


He  has  also  given  a  striking  sketch  of  the  Druses, 
the  hardy  moontain  raoe  descended  from  the  Oa- 
seders  i^ 

Fierce,  hardy,  proud,  in  conscious  freedom  bold. 
Those  stormy  seats  the  warrior  Druses  hold ; 
From  Norman  blood  their  lofty  line  they  trace. 
Their  lion-courage  proves  their  generous  race. 
They,  only  they,  while  all  around  them  kneel 
In  sullen  homage  to  the  Thiacian  steel, 
Teach  their  pale  despot's  waning  moon  to  ijpur 
The  patriot  tenvrs  of  the  mountain  spear. 
Yes,  Talorous  ohieA.  while  yet  your  sabres  shine, 
The  native  guard  of  fiseble  Palestine, 
0,  ever  thos,  by  no  vain  boast  dismayed. 
Defend  the  birlhfif b(  of  the  cedar  shade  I 
What  though  no  mors  for  you  the  obedieni  fsle 
Swells  the  white  bosom  of  the  Tyrian  sail ; 
Thouf^  now  no  more  jow  glittering  marts  nnlbld 
Sidonian  dves  and  Lositaolan  gold ; 
Though  not  for  you  the  nale  and  siokly  slaTe 
Forgets  the  light  in  OphVs  wealthv  cave  | 
Yet  yours  the  lot,  In  pread  eontentment  blest, 
Where  cheerful  labour  leads  to  tranQUil  rest. 
No  robber-rage  the  ripening  harvest  (news  | 
And  uniestrained  the  genofous  vintage  flows » 
Nor  less  your  sons  to  manliest  deeds  aspire  i 
And  Asia's  mountains  glow  with  Spartan  Are. 

So  when,  deep  sinking  in  the  rosy  malui 
The  western  sun  forsakes  the  Syrian  plain. 
His  watery  ra^  refracted  lustre  shed. 
And  pour  their  latest  light  on  Carmel's  head.* 

Yet  shines  your  praise,  amid  surrounding  gloom, 
As  the  lone  lamp  that  trembles  in  the  tomb ; 
For  few  the  souls  that  spurn  a  tyrant's  chain, 
And  small  the  bounds  of  freedom's  scanty  reign. 

WhUe  his  poem  of  'Palestine'  was  universally 
admired,  and  all  looked  forward  to  the  maturity  of 
a  genius  so  rich  in  promise,  Heber  continued  his 
studies  with  unabated  industry.  He  made  consider- 
able progress  in  mathematics  and  in  the  higher 
classics.  In  1805  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.,  and 
the  same  year  gained  the  prize  for  the  English 
essay ;  the  subject,  The  Sense  of  Honour.  He  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls  college,  and 
soon  after  went  abroad,  travelling  over  Germany, 
Russia,  and  the  Crimea.  On  his  return  he  took 
his  degree  of  A.M.  at  Oxford.  He  appeared  again 
as  a  poet  in  1609,  his  subject  being  Europe,  or  Linee 
OH  the  Present  War.  Ttie  struggle  in  Spain  formed 
the  predominating  theme  of  Heber's  poem.  He  was 
now  presented  to  the  living  of  Hodnet ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  married  .^nelia,  daughter  of  Dr 
Shipley,  dean  of  St  Asaph.  The  duties  of  a  parish 
pastor  were  discharged  by  Heber  with  unosten- 
tatious flddity  and  application.  He  also  applied 
his  vigorous  intellect  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and 
in  1615  preached  the  Bampton  Lecture,  the  subject 
selected  oy  him  for  a  course  of  sermons  being  the 
Personality  and  Ofiioe  of  the  Christian  Comforter. 
He  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Quarterly 
Review;  and  in  1822  he  wrote  a  copious  life  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  a  review  of  his  writings  for 
a  complete  edition  of  Taylor's  works.  The  same 
year  he  was  elected,  by  the  benchen  of  Lincoln's 
inn,  preacher  to  their  society.  Here  he  had  cham- 
bers in  London,  an  addition  of  about  £600  to  his 
yearly  income,  end  his  duty  was  only  preaching 
thirteen  sermons  in  the  year.  An  office  so  honour- 
able, from  the  high  character  and  talente  of  the 
electors,  and  the  eminent  persons  by  whom  it  has 
been  held,  is  usually  considered  a  stepping-stone  to 
a  bishopric.  To  this  honour  in  ite  highest  form- 
that  (tf  a  spiritual  peer  of  the  realm— Heber  might 
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Its  mflteor  gUn  ft  tenfold  Inttn  giro 
On  tlw  long  mirror  of  Um  ton  wftye ; 
While  its  blfltt  boMU  ft  simlilra  lioftt  tnppl j, 
Wann  9fwrj  chtek,  and  dftnoe  in  vrttj  ot»— 
To  them  alonfr— for  liinftim'i  wiaurd  tnun 
loToke  for  lig^t  their  moneter-gods  in  Tain ; 
Cloud*  heaped  on  clouds  their  struggling  sicht  confine^ 
And  tenfold  darkness  broods  aboTo  their  Ime. 
Yet  on  thej  fare  bj  reekless  Tengeance  led, 
And  range  uneonscioua  through  the  ocean's  bed ; 
Till  midway  now — that  strange  and  fieiy  form 
Showed  his  dread  risage  lightoiing  through  the  storm ; 
With  withering  splendour  blasted  all  their  might. 
And  brake  their  chariot  wheels,  and  manedtheir 

coursers'  flijEht. 
'  Flj,  Misraim,  fly  I'    The  raTenous  floods  they  see, 
And,  fiercer  than  the  floods,  the  Deity. 
' Fly,  Misraim,  fly!'    From  Edom's  ooial  strand 
Apin  the  prophet  stretched  his  dreadful  wand. 
With  one  wild  crash  the  thundering  waters  sweep. 
And  all  is  wares — ^a  dark  and  lonely  deep ; 
Yet  o'er  those  lonely  wares  such  murmurs  past. 
As  mortal  wailing  swelled  the  nightly  blast 
And  strange  and, sad  the  whispering  breezes  bore 
The  groans  of  Egypt  to  Arabia's  shore. 

Oh  1  welcome  came  the  mom,  where  Israel  stood 
In  trustless  wonder  by  the  arenging  flood  I 
Oh !  welcome  came  the  cheerful  mom,  to  show 
The  drifted  wreck  of  Zoan's  pride  below  I 
The  mancled  limbs  of  men — ^the  broken  car — 
A  few  saa  relics  of  a  nation's  war ; 
Alas,  how  few  1    Then,  soft  as  Elim's  well. 
The  predous  tears  of  new-bom  freedom  feU. 
And  he,  whoee  hardened  heart  alike  had  borne 
The  house  of  bondage  and  the  oppressor's  scorn. 
The  stubborn  daye,  by  hope's  new  beams  subdued, 
In  faltering  accents  sobbed  his  gratitude. 
Till  kindling  into  warmer  seal,  around 
The  yiigin  timbrel  waked  ite  silyer  sound ; 
And  in  fieroe  joy,  no  more  by  doubt  supprest. 
The  struggling  spirit  throbbed  in  Miriam's  breast 
She,  withDare  arms,  and  fijcing  on  the  sky 
The  dark  transparence  of  her  lucid  eye. 
Poured  on  the  winds  of  heayen  her  wild  sweet  hamony. 
'  Where  now,'  she  sang, '  the  tall  Egyptian  spear  1 
On's  snnlike  shield,  and  Zoan's  chariot,  where! 
Aboye  their  ranks  the  whelming  waters  spread. 
Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphed  I' 
And  erery  pause  between,  as  Miriam  sang, 
From  tribe  to  tribe  the  martial  thunder  ranc. 
And  loud  and  fiur  their  stormy  chorus  spread— > 
'  Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphed  1' 

Jffymm.—F{fUaUh  Sunday  itfter  SVMMfy. 

Lo,  the  lilies  of  the  field. 

How  their  leayes  instraction  yield  I 

Hark  to  Nature's  lesson,  giren 

By  the  blessed  birds  of  heayen  I 

EyeiY  bush  and  tufted  tree 

Warbles  sweet  philosophy : 

*  Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sonow : 

God  proyideth  for  the  morrow  I 

Say,  with  richer  crimson  glows 
The  kingly  mantle  than  Uie  rose! 
Say,  haye  kings  more  wholesome  fhre 
Tnan  we  poor  citizens  of  air  f 
Bams  nor  hoarded  grain  haye  we. 
Yet  we  carol  merrily. 
Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow : 
God  proyideth  for  the  morrow  I 

One  there  liyee,  whose  guardian  sje 
Guides  our  humble  destiny ; 
One  tiiere  liyca,  who.  Lord  of  all. 
Keeps  our  feathers  lest  they  fiJL 


Pass  we  blithely  then  the  time^ 
Fearless  of  the  snare  and  lime. 
Free  from  doubt  and  faithless  sonowt 
God  proyideth  for  the  morrow  f 

Jf ufionory  JSTymn. 

From  Greenland's  icy  mountains, 
From  India's  coral  strand. 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountuns 
Roll  down  their  golden  sand ; 
From  many  an  ancient  riyer. 
From  many  a  balmy  plain, 
The^  call  us  to  deliyer 
Their  land  from  error's  chain. 

What  though  the  spicy  breezes 
Blow  soft  on  Ceylon's  isle. 
Though  eyery  prospect  pleases. 
And  only  man  is  yile ; 
In  yaln,  with  layish  kindness. 
The  gifts  of  God  are  strown. 
The  Heathen,  in  his  blindness. 
Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone. 

Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high ; 
Shall  we  to  man  benightra 
The  lamp  of  life  deny  1 
Salyationl  Oh,  salyation  I 
The  joyful  sound  proclaim, 
Till  each  remotest  nation 
Has  learned  Messiah's  name. 

[From  Biakop  ffeber't  Jommai.} 

If  thou  wert  by  my  side,  my  loye, 
How  fast  would  eyening  fail 

In  green  Bengala's  palmy  groye. 
Listening  uie  nightin^iiM  I 

If  thou,  mpr  loye,  wert  by  my  side. 

My  babies  at  my  knee. 
How  gaily  would  our  pinnace  glide 

O'er  Gunga's  mimic  sea! 


I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  gray. 

When  on  our  deck  reclinM, 
In  careless  ease  my  limbs  I  lay. 

And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga's  stream 

My  twilight  steps  I  guide. 
But  most  beneath  the  Ump's  pale  beam 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try. 

The  lingering  noon  to  cheer. 
But  miss  thy  kind  approying  eye, 

Thy  meek  attentiye  ear. 

But  when  of  mom  or  eye  the  star 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  far. 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

^en  on !  then  on !  where  duty  leads, 

My  course  be  onward  still ; 
O'er  broad  Hindostan's  sultry  meads. 

O'er  bleak  Almorah's  hill. 

That  course,  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gates. 

Nor  wild  Malwah  detain ; 
For  sweet  the  bliss  us  both  awaits 

By  yonder  westem  maiiu 

Thy  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  lay. 

Across  the  dark-blue  sea; 
But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee ! 
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Oar  iMk  is  done  I— oo  Ounga't  bwMt 

The  sun  ii  linking  down  to  nrt ; 

Andf  moored  beneath  the  tamarind  bough. 

Our  bark  haa  found  ita  harbour  now. 

With  furled  sail  and  painted  fide, 

Behold  the  tiny  frinte  ride : 

Upon  her  decl^  'mid  charcoal  gleami. 

The  Moslem's  saTouiy  supper  steams ; 

While  all  apart,  beneath  the  wood. 

The  Hindoo  cooks  his  simpler  food. 

Come,  walk  with  me  the  jungle  thitragh— 
If  yonder  hunter  told  us  true, 
^V  off,  in  desert  dank  and  rude, 
The  tiger  holds  its  solitude ; 
Now  (taught  by  recent  harm  to  shun 
The  thunders  of  the  English  gun) 
A  dreadful  guest  but  rarely  seen. 
Returns  to  scare  the  Tillage  green. 
Come  boldly  on ;  no  renomed  snake 
Can  shelter  in  so  cool  a  brake — 
Child  of  the  sun,  he  lores  to  lie 
'Midst  nature's  embers,  parched  and  diy, 
Where  o'er  some  tower  in  ruin  laid. 
The  peepul  spreads  its  haunted  shade ; 
Or  round  a  tomb  his  scales  to  wreathe, 
Fit  warder  in  the  gate  of  Death. 
Come  on  ;  yet  pause  I     Behold  us  now 
l^neath  the  bamboo's  arched  bough. 
Where,  gemming  oft  that  sacred  gloom, 
Glows  the  geranium's  scarlet  bloom  ;^ 
And  winds  our  path  through  many  a  bower 
Of  fragrant  tree  and  giant  flower — 
The  ceiba's  crimson  pomp  displayed 
O'er  the  broad  plantain's  humbler  shade, 
And  dusk  anana's  prickly  glade ; 
While  o'er  the  braae,  so  wUd  and  fair, 
The  betel  wares  his  crest  in  air ; 
With  pendant  train  and  rushing  wings, 
Aloft  the  goigeous  neacock  springs ; 
And  he,  the  bird  of  hundred  dyes,' 
Whone  plumes  the  dames  of  Aya  prize. 
So  rich  a  shade,  so  green  a  sod, 
Our  English  fairies  never  trod  I 
Yet  who  in  Indian  bowers  has  stood. 
But  thought  on  England's  *  eood  sreenwood ;' 
And  blessed,  beneath  the  pfumy  shade, 
Her  hazel  and  her  hawthorn  glade ; 
And  breathed  a  prayer  (how  oft  in  rain !) 
To  gaze  upon  her  oaks  again  t 
A  truce  to  thought — the  jackal's  ciy 
liesounds  like  sylvan  revelry ; 
And  through  the  trees  yon  failing  ray 
Will  Bcantly  serve  to  guide  our  way. 
Yet  mark,  as  fade  the  upper  skies, 
TfAU'h  thicket  oiies  ten  thousand  eyes— 
Before,  l>eHide  us,  and  above, 
The  fi re-fly  lights  his  lamp  of  lore, 
Betrcating,  chasing,  sinking,  soaring, 
Tlie  darkneHH  of  the  coi>6e  exploring ; 
While  to  this  etx)ler  air  confcst. 
The  broad  dhatura  bares  her  breast, 
( )f  fragrant  scent  and  virgin  white, 
A  pearl  around  the  looks  of  night  1 
Still  UH  we  pass,  in  softened  hum 
Ali)ng  the  breezy  alleys  come 
The  village  song,  the  horn,  the  drum : 
Still  as  wo  pasA,  from  bush  and  brier 
The  shrill  cigala  strikes  his  Ivre ; 
And  what  is  she  whose  liquid  strain 
Thrills  through  yon  copse  of  sugar-cane  t 

1  A  shrub  whose  deep  scarlet  flowers  very  mufih  resemble 
the  freranlum,  and  thenoe  oaUad  the  Indian  fvaninm. 
>  The  Mucbanmgai 


I  know  tliat  nal-cBtnoeiBC  swtU, 
It  is— it  must  be — Philomtt! 
Enoo^  csicwigh,  the  mitling  twee 
Annoonee  a  shower  upon  the  breoe^ 
The  flaahea  of  the  summer  akj 
Aaanme  a  deeper,  ruddier  dye ; 
Yon  lamp  that  tremblea  on  the  aimiiii^ 
From  forth  our  cabin  aheda  ita  beam } 
And  we  moat  earl^  •leen,  to  find 
Betimea  the  momug'a  healthy  wind. 
But  ok !  with  thankful  hearta  coofeat 
E'en  here  there  may  be  happinea ; 
And  He,  the  bounteona  Sire,  haa  giveB 
Hia  peace  on  eartb— hia  hope  of  MtTen. 


CHABLES  WOLnL 

The  Ret.  Chables  Wolfe  (1791-18S3),  a  nathre 
of  Dublin,  may  be  eaid  to  hnre  earned  a  Uteranr 
immortalitr  by  one  abort  poem,  and  that  copied, 
with  oonaideraUe  doeeneaa,  firom  a  proee  aoooont 
of  the  incident  which  it  relatea.  Beading  io  the 
Edinburgh  Annual  Regiater  a  deecription  of  the 
death  and  interment  of  Sir  John  lloore  on  the  battle- 
field of  Comnna,  thia  amiaUe  young  poet  toned  it 
into  yerae  with  such  taate,  pathot,  and  eren  rabli- 
mity,  that  hia  poem  haa  obtained  an  imperiibable 
place  in  our  literatnre.  The  eobject  was  attnctife 
— ^the  death  of  a  brave  and  popolar  general  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  hia  buriu  by  hia  componiooa  in 
anna — and  the  poet  himaelf  dying  wh«i  young,  be- 
loved and  lamented  by  his  frienda,  gave  additional 
interest  to  the  production.  The  ode  waa  pabliahed 
anonymooaly  in  an  Iriah  newipaper  in  1817,  and  wai 
ascribed  to  Yarioiia  authors ;  Shelley  connderinr  it 
not  unlike  a  firat  draught  by  CampbelL  In  1841  it 
waa  claimed  by  a  Scottiah  atudent  and  teacher,  who 
ungenerously  and  dishonestly  sought  to  piock  the 
laurel  from  the  graye  of  ita  owner.  The  firienda  of 
Wolfe  came  forward,  and  eatabliahed  his  right  be- 
yond any  fbrther  question  or  controyersy ;  and  the 
new  claimant  was  forced  to  confess  his  impoatnre, 
at  the  aame  time  expreaaing  his  contritioD  Ibr  hii 
misconduct  Fame,  like  wealth,  is  sometimes  pur- 
sued with  unprincipled  ooyetouaness ;  bat,  anleu 
directed  by  proper  motiyes,  the  chase  is  never 
honourable,  and  very  seldom  safie.  The  great  duties 
of  life— its  moral  fleelings  and  prindides — are  some- 
thing more  important  than  even  the  brightest 
wreaths  of  fame  I  Wolfe  waa  a  curate  in  the  esta- 
blished church,  and  died  of  conamnptioo.  Hia  lite 
rary  remaina  have  been  published,  with  an  interest- 
ing memoir  of  hia  life  by  Archdeacon  Bnssell,  one 
of  his  early  college  fnends. 

7%e  Bwud  afSir  John  Moore. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 
As  his  corpse  to  the  lampart  we  huiried ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  boned. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  ni^t^ 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning. 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  li^t| 

And  the  lantem  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coflin  enclosed  his  breast. 
Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  him; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest| 
With  ms  martial  cloak  around  him. 


Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 

I  But  we  steadfastly  gaced  on  the  fisoe  Uial 

I     And  we  bitterly  Uiought  of  the  monow. 


dead, 
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W  thooj^t,  M  w  hollowed  kif  luaioir  bed. 
And  imoothed  down  hii  lonelj  pillow, 

ThM  th*  £m  and  the  itnuiMr  would  tread  o'er  his 
head. 
And  we  far  awaj  on  the  billow ! 

Lightly  theVll  talk  of  the  ipirit  that's  gone, 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him — 

Bat  little  hell  reok,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  graft  whne  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

Bnt  half  of  cm  hearj  task  was  done, 
When  the  dock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  aad  m/Sij  wt  laid  him  down, 
From  the  fiela  of  Us  fiune  ft«sh  and  goxy ; 

We  carred  not  a  line,  and  w«  laiitd  not  a  stone- 
Bat  «•  M  him  alone  with  his  gloiyl 

The  ptHage  In  tht  Edinburgh  Anonal  Bgglfter 
(1808)  QO  which  Wo]&  founded  his  oda  is  as  fol- 
lows s— *  Sir  John  Moore  had  often  sdd  that  if  he 
was  killed  in  battle,  be  wished  to  be  buried  where 
he  ML  The  body  waa  remoTed  at  midnight  to  the 
dtadd  cf  Oorann«i  A  grare  waa  dug  for  him  on 
the  ramparti  then  by  a  body  of  the  9th  regiment, 
the  aides-de-camp  attending  by  turns.  No  coffin 
could  be  procured,  and  the  ofllcers  of  his  staff 
wrapped  the  body,  dressed  as  It  was,  in  a  military 
doak  and  blankets.  The  interment  was  hastened ; 
for  about  eight  in  the  morning  some  firing  was 
heard,  and  the  officers  feared  that  if  a  serious  attack 
were  made,  they  should  be  ordered  away,  and  not 
eoflered  to  pay  him  their  last  duty.  The  officers  of 
his  fiunily  bore  him  to  the  grave ;  the  funeral  ser- 
Tioe  waa  read  by  the  chaplaHi ;  and  the  corpse  was 
ooTered  with  evth.' 

Scmg. 

Oh  say  not  that  my  heart  is  cold 

To  aught  that  once  could  warm  it ; 
That  Nature's  form,  so  dear  of  old. 

No  mors  has  power  to  charm  it ; 
Or  thai  the  ungenerous  world  can  chUl 

One  glow  of  fond  emotion 
For  those  who  made  it  dearer  still. 

And  sharsd  my  wild  derotion. 

Still  oft  those  solemn  scenes  I  riew 

In  rapt  and  dreamy  sadness ; 
Oft  look  on  those  who  lorod  them  too 

With  Fancy's  idle  gladness ; 
Aflun  I  longed  to  yiew  the  light 

In  Nature's  ffeatures  glowing, 
Again  to  tread  the  moantain's  height, 

And  taste  the  soul's  o'erflowing. 

Stem  duty  rose,  and  frowning  fiung 

His  leaden  chain  around  me ; 
With  iron  look  and  sullen  tongue 

He  muttered  as  he  bound  me : 
'  The  mountain  breeie,  the  boundless  heayen, 

Unfit  for  toil  the  creature ; 
These  for  the  free  alone  are  gi?en— 

But  what  haye  slaves  with  Nature  t' 

The  above  verses  were  written  while  Wolfe  attended 
the  nnivernty  of  Dublin,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
gaished  hlmselt  In  1817  he  took  orders,  and  was 
first  corate  of  Ballycbg,  in  Tyrone,  and  afterwards 
of  Doooogfamore.  His  incessant  attention  to  his 
dotica,  in  a  wild  and  scattered  parish,  not  only 
qiienched  hia  poetical  enthnaiaini,  but  hnxried  him 
to  an  uitiiiielj  grava 


Song, 

CThe  fonowing  pftthetio  lyrio  if  adapted  to  the  Iridi  air 
Orttmmaehrm,  Wolfe  laid  h«  on  one  oocaeloa  nuig  the  sir 
over  and  over  till  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  teart,  in  which  mood 
he  oompoaed  the  song.] 

If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  have  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee ; 
But  I  foKot,  when  by  thy  side. 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be : 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er. 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last. 

And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  more ! 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look. 

And  think  'twill  smile  again ; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook, 

That  I  must  look  in  vain  I 
But  when  I  speak — thou  dost  not  say 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid ; 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  may. 

Sweet  Mary !  thou  art  dead ! 

If  thou  wouldst  stay  e'en  as  thou  arty 

All  cold  and  all  serene-^ 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart. 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been  I 
While  e'en  thy  chill  bleak  corse  I  have. 

Thou  seemest  still  mine  own ; 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave-^ 

And  I  am  now  alone ! 

I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art, 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart, 

In  thinking  too  of  thee : 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before. 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn. 

And  never  can  restore  I 

HERBERT  KNOWUW. 

Herbert  Kvowles,  a  native  of  Canterbury  (1 798- 
1817),  produced,  when  a  youth  of  eighteen,  the 
following  fine  religious  stanzas,  which,  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Quarterly  Review,  soon  obiuuned 
general  circulation  and  celebrity :  they  have  much 
of  the  steady  faith  and  devotional  earnestness  of 
Cowper. 

Lines  vrittm  in  (he  Churchyard  of  Bichnumdf  Torkthire. 

It  is  good  forua  to  be  here :  if  thou  wilt,  let  in  makm  hen 
three  tabomaolaa ;  one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Mosss,  and  one 
for  EUM.^MaUKac,  xriL  4. 

Meihinks  it  is  good  to  be  here. 
If  thou  wilt,  let  us  build — but  for  whom  t 

Nor  Elias  nor  Moses  appear ; 
But  the  shadows  of  ere  that  encompass  with  gloom 
The  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  place  of  tlie  tomb. 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition !    Ah  no  t 
Afltighted,  he  shrinketh  away ; 

For  see,  they  would  pin  him  below 
In  a  small  narrow  cave,  and,  begirt  with  cold  clay, 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  Beauty !    Ah  no  !  she  forgets 
The  charms  which  she  wielded  before ; 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm  that  he  frets 
The  skin  which  but  yesterday  fools  could  adore. 
For  the  smoothness  it  held  or  the  tint  which  it  wore* 

Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  Pride, 
The  trappings  whidi  diien  the  proud  t 

Alas  I  they  are  all  laid  aside. 
And  here's  neither  dress  nor  adornments  allowed. 
But  the  long  winding-sheet  and  the  fringe  of  the 
throod. 
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parish  in  wbich  Shiriey  Common  is  litiiated,  and 
•ome  of  his  sdmirers  hftTO  erected  an  obelisk  of 
granite  to  point  out  the  poef  s  grave. 

[Love."] 

Hail  lore,  first  loTe,  thou  word  that  sums  all  hlisil 

The  uporkiing  cream  of  all  Time's  blessedness. 

The  silken  down  of  happiness  complete ! 

Disoemer  of  the  ripest  grapes  of  joj 

She  nihered  and  selected  with  her  hand. 

All  nnest  relishes,  all  fairest  sights. 

All  rarest  odours,  all  dirinest  sounds, 

All  thoughts,  all  feelings  dearest  to  the  soul : 

And  brought  the  holy  mixture  home,  and  filled 

The  heart  with  all  superlatires  of  bliss. 

Bat  who  would  that  expound,  which  words  transcends. 

Must  talk  in  imin.    Bdiold  a  meeting  scene 

Of  early  lore,  and  thence  infer  its  wwth. 

It  was  an  ere  of  autumn's  holiest  mood. 
The  corn-fields,  bathed  in  Cynthia's  silver  light, 
Stood  ready  for  the  reaper's  gathering  hand  ; 
And  all  the  winds  slept  soundly.    Nature  seemed 
In  silent  contemplation  to  adore 
Its  Maker.    Now  and  then  the  aged  leaf 
Fell  from  its  fellows,  rustling  to  the  ground ; 
And,  as  it  fell,  bade  man  thuik  on  his  end. 
On  Tale  and  lake,  on  wood  and  mountain  high. 
With  pensire  wing  outspread,  sat  heavenly  Thought, 
ConTcrsinff  with  itself.    Vesper  looked  forth 
From  out  her  western  hermitage,  and  smiled ; 
And  up  the  east,  unclouded,  rode  the  moon 
With  all  her  stan,  gazing  on  earth  intense, 
As  if  she  saw  some  wonder  working  there. 

Such  was  the  night,  so  lovely,  still,  serene, 
Wlien,  by  a  hermit  thorn  that  on  the  hill 
Had  seen  a  hundred  flowery  ages  pass, 
A  damsel  kneeled  to  offer  up  her  prayer — 
Her  prayer  nightly  offered,  nightly  heud. 
This  ancient  thorn  had  been  the  meeting  place 
Of  love,  before  his  countiy's  voice  had  <^ed 
The  ardent  youth  to  fields  of  honour  far 
Beyond  the  wave :  and  hither  now  repaired. 
Nightly,  the  maid,  by  Ood's  all-seeing  eye 
Qeax  only,  while  she  sought  this  boon  alone — 
'  Her  lover's  safety,  and  his  quick  return.' 
In  holy,  humble  attitude  she  kneeled. 
And  to  her  bosom,  fair  as  moonbeam,  pressed 
One  hand,  the  other  lifted  up  to  heaven. 
Her  eye,  upturned,  bright  as  the  star  of  mom. 
As  violet  meek,  excessive  ardour  streamed. 
Wafting  away  her  earnest  heart  to  God. 
Her  Toice,  scarce  uttered,  soft  as  Zephyr  sighs 
On  morning's  lily  cheek,  though  soft  and  low. 
Yet  heard  in  heaven,  h«urd  at  the  mercy-seat. 
A  tear-drop  wandered  on  her  lovely  face ; 
It  was  a  toff  of  faith  and  holy  fear, 
Pure  as  the  drops  that  hang  at  dawning-time 
On  yonder  willows  by  the  stream  of  life. 
On  her  the  moon  looked  steadfastly ;  the  stars 
Thai  circle  nightly  round  the  eternal  throne 
Olanoed  down,  well  pleased ;  and  everlasting  Lore 
Gare  gracious  audience  to  her  prayer  sincere. 
O  had  her  lover  seen  her  thus  alone. 
Thus  holy,  wrestling  thus,  and  all  for  him  I 
Nor  did  he  not :  for  ofttimea  Pro?idenoe 
With  unexpected  joy  the  fervent  prayer 
Of  faith  surprised.    Returned  from  long  delay. 
With  glOTV  crowned  of  righteous  actions  won. 
The  saoed  thorn,  to  memory  dear,  first  sought 
The  yonth,  and  found  it  at  the  happy  hour 
Josi  when  the  damsel  kneeled  herself  to  pray. 
Wrapped  in  devotion,  pleading  with  her  God, 
She  saw  him  not,  heard  not  his  foot  approach. 

All  holv  UIU10MI  MMiflnMl  inn  tmtinra 


To  emblem  her  he  saw.    A  seraph  kneeled. 

Beseeching  for  his  ward  before  the  throne. 

Seemed  fittest,  pleased  him  best.     Sweet  was  the 

thought  I  * 

But  sweeter  still  the  kind  remembrance  came. 
That  she  was  flesh  and  blood  formed  for  himself. 
The  plighted  partner  of  his  future  life. 
And  as  they  met,  embraced,  and  sat  embowered 
In  woody  chambers  of  the  starry  night. 
Spirits  of  love  about  them  ministered. 
And  God  approving,  blessed  the  holy  joy ! 

[Morning,'] 

In  'customed  glory  bright,  that  mom  the  sun 
Rose,  visiting  the  earth  with  light,  and  heat, 
And  joy ;  and  seemed  as  full  of  youth,  and  strong 
To  mount  the  steep  of  heaven,  as  when  the  stars 
Of  mominff  sung  to  his  first  dawn,  and  night 
Fled  from  his  face ;  the  spacious  iky  received 
Him,  blushing  as  a  bride  when  on  her  looked 
The  bridegroom ;  and  spread  out  beneath  his  eye, 
Earth  smUed.    Up  to  his  warm  embrace  the  dews. 
That  all  night  long  had  wept  his  absence,  flew ; 
The  herbs  and  flowers  their  fragrant  stores  unlocked. 
And  save  the  wanton  breese  that  newly  woke, 
Revefled  in  sweets,  and  from  its  wings  shook  health, 
A  thousand  nateful  smells;  the  joyous  woods 
Dried  in  his  heams  their  locks,  wet  with  the  drops 
Of  night ;  and  all  the  sons  of  music  sung 
Their  matin  song — horn  arboured  bower  the  thrush 
Concerting  with  the  lark  that  hymned  on  high. 
On  the  green  hill  the  flocks,  and  in  the  vale 
The  herds,  rejoiced ;  and,  light  of  heart,  the  hind 
Eyed  amorously  the  milk-maid  as  she  passed, 
>fot  heedless,  though  she  look  another  way. 

IFriendAtpJ] 

Not  unremembered  is  the  hour  when  firiends 
Met.    Friends,  but  few  on  earth,  and  therefore  dear ; 
Sought  oft,  and  sought  almost  as  oft  in  vain ; 
Yet  always  sought,  so  native  to  the  heart. 
So  much  desired  and  coveted  by  all. 
Nor  wonder  those — ^thou  wonderest  not,  nor  need'st. 
Much  beautiful,  and  excellent,  and' fair. 
Than  face  of  faithful  friend,  fairest  when  seen 
In  darkest  day ;  and  many  sounds  were  sweet. 
Most  ravishing  and  pleasant  to  the  ear  ; 
But  sweeter  none  than  voice  of  faithful  friend. 
Sweet  always,  sweetest  heard  in  loudest  storm. 
Some  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget ; 
My  early  fri^ds,  friends  of  m^  evil  day ; 
Friends  in  my  mirth,  friends  m  my  misery  too  ; 
Friends  given  by  God  in  mercy  and  in  love ; 
My  counsellors,  my  comforters,  and  guides ; 
My  joy  in  grief,  my  second  bliss  in  joy ; 
Companions  of  my  young  desires  ;  in  doubt. 
My  oracles,  my  wings  in  hiffh  pursuit. 
0, 1  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget 
Our  meeting  spots,  our  chosen  saoed  hours. 
Our  burning  words  that  uttered  all  the  soul, 
Our  UcdB  beaming  with  unearthly  love ; 
Sorrow  with  sorrow  sighing,  hope  with  hope 
Exulting,  heart  embracing,  heart  entire. 
As  birds  of  social  feather  helping  each 
His  fellow's  flight,  we  soared  into  the  skies. 
And  cast  the  clouds  beneath  our  feet,  and  earth, 
With  all  her  tardy  leaden-footed  cares. 
And  talked  the  speech,  and  ate  the  food  of  heaven  i 
These  I  remember,  these  selectest  men. 
And  would  their  names  record ;  but  what  avails 
My  mention  of  their  names  I    Before  the  throne 
They  stand  Illustrious  'mong  the  loudest  harps, 
I  And  will  receive  thee  glad,  my  friend  and  theirs — 
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And  many  friendahips  in  the  dajs  of  time 

Begun,  are  Uating  here,  and  growing  still  ;^ 

So  growl  oun  erermore,  both  theirs  and  mine. 

Nor  is  the  hour  of  lonely  walk  forgot 

In  the  wide  desert,  where  the  view  was  laige. 

Pleasant  were  many  scenes,  but  most  to  me 

The  solitude  of  rast  extent,  untouched 

By  hand  of  art,  where  nature  sowed  herself, 

And  reaped  her  crops ;  whose  garments  were  the  clouds ; 

Whose  minstrels  brooks ;  whose  lamps  the  moon  and 

stars; 
Whose  organ-choir  the  voice  of  many  waters ; 
Whose  banquets  morning  dews ;  whose  heroes  storms ; 
Whose  warriors  mighty  winds ;  whose  lovers  flowers ; 
Whose  orators  the  thunderbolts  of  Ood ; 
Whose  palaces  the  everlasting  hills.; 
Whose  ceiling  heaven's  unfathomable  blue ; 
And  from  whose  rooky  turrets  battled  high 
Prospect  immense  spread  out  on  all  sides  round, 
Lost  now  beneath  the  welkin  and  the  main. 
Now  walled  with  hills  that  slept  above  the  storm. 
Most  fit  was  such  a  place  for  musing  men, 
Happiest  sometimes  when  musing  without  aim. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  wondrous  sort  of  bliss 
The  lonely  bard  enjoyed  when  forth  he  walked. 
Unpurposed ;  stood,  and  knew  not  why ;  sat  down. 
And  knew  not  where  ;  arose,  and  knew  not  when ; 
Had  eyes,  and  saw  not ;  ears,  and  nothing  heard ; 
And  sought— sought  neither  heaven  nor  ea^ — sought 

nought. 
Nor  meant  to  think ;  but  ran  meantime  through  vaat 
Of  visionaiy  things,  fairer  than  aught 
That  was ;  and  saw  the  distant  tops  of  thoughts. 
Which  men  of  common  stature  never  saw. 
Greater  than  aught  that  largest  worlds  could  hold. 
Or  give  idea  of,  to  those  who  read. 
He  entered  into  Nature's  holy  place, 
Her  inner  chamber,  and  beheld  her  face 
Unveiled ;  and  heard  unutterable  things, 
And  incommunicable  visions  saw ; 
Things  then  unutterable,  and  visions  then 
Of  incommunicable  glory  bright ; 
But  by  the  lips  of  after-ages  formed 
To  words,  or  by  their  pencil  pictured  forth ; 
Who,  entering  farther  in,  ben^ld  afain. 
And  heard  unspeakable  and  marv^ous  things, 
Which  other  ages  in  their  turn  revealed, 
And  left  to  others  greater  wonders  still. 

Iffappineu.^ 

Whether  in  crowds  or  solitudes,  in  streets 

Or  shady  groves,  dwelt  Happiness,  it  seems 

In  vain  to  ask ;  her  nature  makes  it  vain ; 

Though  poets  much,  and  hermits,  talked  and  sung 

Of  brooks  and  cr3r8tal  founts,  and  weeping  dews, 

And  myrtle  bowers,  and  solitary  vales. 

And  with  the  nymph  made  assignations  there, 

And  wooed  her  witn  the  love-sick  oaten  reed ; 

And  safes  too,  although  less  positive. 

Advised  their  sons  to  court  her  in  the  shade. 

Delirious  babble  all  I    Was  happiness. 

Was  self-approving,  God  approvmg  joy, 

In  drops  of  dew,  however  pure!  in  gales. 

However  sweet !  in  wells,  however  dear ! 

Or  groves,  however  thick  with  verdant  shade ! 

True,  these  were  of  themselves  exceeding  fair ; 
How  fair  at  mom  and  even!  worthy  the  walk 
Of  lofliest  mind,  and  gave,  when  all  within 
Was  right,  a  feast  of  overflowing  bliss ; 
But  were  the  occasion,  not  the  cause  of  joy. 
The^  waked  the  native  fountains  of  the  soul 
Wliich  slept  before,  and  stirred  the  holy  tides 
Of  feeling  up,  giving  the  heart  to  drink 
From  its  own  treasures  draughts  of  perfect  iweei. 

The  Chriitian  faith,  which  batter  kn«w  the  heart 


Of  roan,  him  thither  sent  for  peace,  and  thua  I 
Decland :  Who  finds  it,  let  him  find  it  thare; 
Who  finds  it  not,  for  ever  let  him  seek 
In  vain  ;  'tis  God's  most  holy,  changeless  wilL 

True  Happiness  had  no  localities. 
No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 
Where  Duty  went,  she  went,  with  Justice  went, 
And  went  with  Meekness,  Charity,  and  Love. 
Where'er  a  tear  was  dried,  a  wounded  hmti 
Bound  up,  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  dew 
Of  sympathy  anointed,  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  suffering  soothed,  or  injury 
Repeated  oft,  as  oft  by  love  forgiven ; 
Where'er  an  evil  passion  was  subdued. 
Or  Virtue's  feeble  embers  fanned ;  whare^er 
A  sin  was  heartily  abjured  and  left ; 
Where'er  a  pious  act  was  done,  or  breathad 
A  pious  prayer,  or  wished  a  pious  wish ; 
There  was  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  religious  fane. 
Where  Happiness,  descending,  sat  and  smiled. 

But  there  apart,  in  sacred  memory  lives 
The  mom  of  life,  first  mom  of  endless  days. 
Most  joyful  mom  I  Nor  yet  for  nought  the  Joy. 
A  being  of  etemal  date  commenced, 
A  younff  immortal  then  was  bom !    And  who 
Shall  tell  what  strange  variety  of  bliss 
Burst  on  the  infant  soul,  when  first  it  looked 
Abroad  on  God's  creation  fair,  and  saw 
The  glorious  earth  and  glorious  heaven,  and  fkos 
Of  man  sublime,  and  saw  all  new,  and  felt 
All  newl  when  thought  awoke,  thought  never  more 
To  sleep !  when  first  it  saw,  heard,  reasoned,  willed. 
And  triumphed  in  the  warmth  of  conscious  life! 

Nor  happy  only,  but  the  cause  of  joy. 
Which  those  who  never  tasted  always  mooned. 
What  tongue  I — ^no  tongue  shall  tell  what  blisi  o'ep> 

flowed 
The  mother's  tender  heart  while  round  her  hung 
The  ofl^pring  of  her  love,  and  lisped  her  name 
As  living  jewels  dropped  unstained  from  heaysn, 
That  made  her  fairer  fiur,  and  sweeter  seem 
Than  every  omament  of  costliest  hue  1 
And  who  hath  not  been  ravished,  as  she  paMod 
With  all  her  playful  band  of  little  ones. 
Like  Luna  with  her  daughters  of  the  sl^. 
Walking  in  matron  majesty  and  grace  t 
All  who  had  hearts  here  pleasure  found :  and  oft 
Have  I,  when  tired  with  heavy  task,  for  tasks 
Were  heavy  in  the  world  below,  relaxed 
My  weary  thoughts  among  their  ffuiltless  qpcrts, 
And  led  them  by  their  little  hands  a-field. 


And  watch  them  ran  and  crop  the  tempting  flower-* 

Which  oft,  unasked,  they  brought  me,  and  bsstoved 

With  smiling  face,  that  waited  for  a  look 

Of  praise — and  answered  curious  questions,  p«t 

In  much  simplici^,  but  ill  to  solve ; 

And  heard  their  observations  strange  and  tn&w  | 

And  settled  whiles  their  little  quanels,  soon 

Ending  in  peace,  and  soon  foivot  in  love. 

And  still  I  looked  upon  their  loveliness, 

And  sought  through  nature  for  similitudes 

Of  perfect  beauty,  innocence^  and  bliss, 

And  fairest  imagery  around  me  thronged ; 

Dewdrops  at  day-spring  on  a  seraph's  loekS| 

Roses  that  bathe  s^ut  the  well  of  lift^ 

Young  Loves,  young  Hopes^  dancing  on  mecniog^ 

cheek. 
Gems  leaping  in  the  coronet  of  Love  I 
So  beautiful,  so  full  of  life,  they  seeiaed 
As  made  entire  of  beams  <i  anms'  eyes. 
Gay,  guileless,  sportive,  lovely  little  thinfi! 
Playixif  around  the  den  of  sorrow,  dad 
In  smiles,  bdieving  in  their  fairy  hopes, 
And  thinking  man  and  woman  true  I  all  jojt 
Happy  all  day,  and  happy  all  thit  nij^l 
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Bui  there  wm  one  in  foil j  farther  gone ; 

With  eye  awiy^  incurable,  and  wild. 

The  langhing-etock  of  derils  and  of  men. 

And  bj  hie  guardian-angel  quite  giren  up— 

The  Miser,  who  with  dust  inanimate 

Held  wedded  interooune.    Ill-guided  wretch  1 

Thou  might'st  hare  leen  him  at  the  midni^t  hour, 

When  good  men  slept,  and  in  light-winged  dreams 

Ascended  up  to  Ood— in  wasteful  hall, 

With  Tigilance  and  fissting  worn  to  skin 

And  bone,  and  wrapped  in  most  debasing  rag»— 

Thou  might'st  have  seen  him  bendinc  o'er  hu  hei^Mi 

And  holding  strange  communion  with  his  gold ; 

And  as  his  thierish  fancy  seemed  to  hear 

The  night-man's  foot  approach,  starting  alanaedi 

And  in  his  old,  decrepit,  withered  hand. 

That  palsT  shook,  grasping  the  yellow  earth 

To  make  it  sure.    Of  all  Uod  made  upright, 

And  in  their  nostrils  breathed  a  liring  soul. 

Most  fallen,  most  prone,  most  earthy,  most  debaied. 

Of  all  that  sold  Eternity  for  Time, 

None  bsigained  on  so  easy  terms  with  death. 

Illustrious  fool  I    Nay,  most  inhuman  wretch  I 

He  iat  among  his  bag^  and,  with  a  look 

Which  Hell  might  be  ashamed  of,  droTe  the  poor 

Away  unalmsed ;  and  'midst  abundance  died^* 

Sorest  of  eTil»— died  of  utter  want  1 


3 AXES  MONTGOMSBT. 

Jahbs  MoNTooMfiRT,  s  reUgioQi  poet  of  de- 
lenredly  high  reputation,  was  bom  at  Inrine,  in 
Ayrshire,  in  1771.  His  father  was  a  Moravian 
missionary,  who  died  whilst  propagating  Chris- 
tianity in  the  island  of  Tobago.  The  poet  was 
educated  at  the  Moravian  school  at  Fnlneck,  near 
Leeds.  In  1792  he  established  himself  in  Sheffield 
(where  he  still  resides)  as  assistant  in  a  newspaper 
office.  In  a  few  years  the  paper  became  his  own 
property,  and  he  continued  to  conduct  it  up  to  the 
year  1825.  His  course  did  not  always  run  smooth. 
In  January  1794,  amidst  the  excitement  of  tiiat 
agitated  period,  he  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  hav- 
ing printed  a  ballad,  written  by  a  clergyman  of 
Bdfast,  on  the  demc^tion  of  the  Bastile  in  1789; 
which  was  now  interpreted  into  a  seditious  UbeL 
The  poor  poet,  notwithstanding  the  innocence  of  his 
intentions,  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment  in  tiie  castle  of  York,  and  to 
pay  a  floe  of  S20,  In  January  1795  he  was  tried 
for  a  second  imputed  political  offence-'-a  paragraph 
in  his  paper,  the  Sheffield  IHm^  which  reflected  on 
the  conduct  of  a  magistrate  in  quelling  a  riot  at 
Sheffield.  He  was  again  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  six  months'  imprisonment  in  York  castle,  to  pay 
a  fine  of  iESO,  and  to  give  security  to  keep  the  peace 
for  two  years.  '  AU  the  persons,'  says  tiie  amiable 
poet,  writing  in  1640,  '  who  were  actively  concerned 
in  the  prosecutions  against  me  in  1794  and  1795, 
are  dead,  and,  without  exception,  they  died  in  peace 
with  mcb  I  believe  I  am  quite  conect  in  saying, 
that  from  each  of  them  distinctiy,  in  the  sequel,  I 
received  tokens  cf  good-will,  and  from  several  of 
them  substantial  prooft  of  kindness.  I  mention  not 
this  as  a  plea  in  extenuation  of  ofibnces  for  which 
I  bore  the  penalty  of  the  law ;  I  rest  my  justifi- 
cation, in  these  casei^  now  on  the  same  ^unds, 
and  no  other,  on  which  I  rented  my  jnstiilcation 
then.  I  mention  the  drcumstaoce  to  the  honour  of 
the  deceased,  and  as  an  evidence  thai,  amidst  aJl  the 
violence  of  that  distracted  time,  a  better  spirit  was 
not  extinct^  but  final^  piwaikd,  and  Iqr  its  healing 


ittfluenoe  did  indeed  comfort  those  who  bad  beeo 
conscientious  snflerers.' 

Mr  Montgomerjr's  first  volume  of  poetry  (he  had 
previotisly  writteii  occasional  pieces  in  his  news- 
paper^ appeared  in  1806,  and  was  entitied  The 
WwMsnr  ^f  Switzerland^  and  other  Poemg.  It 
speedily  went  through  two  editions ;  and  his  pub- 
lishers had  just  issued  a  third,  when  the  Edinburgh 
Beview  of  Jannaiy  1807  *  denounoed  the  unfortu- 
nate volume  in  a  style  of  such  authoritative  repro* 
bation  as  no  mortal  verse  could  be  expected  to 
survlva'  The  critique,  indeed,  was  insolent  and 
ofibnsive— written  in  the  worst  style  of  the  Beview, 
when  all  the  shis  of  its  youth  were  full-blown  and 
unchecked.  Among  other  things,  the  reviewer  pre* 
dieted  that  in  less  than  three  years  nobody  would 
know  the  name  of  the  '  Wanderer  of  Switeerland,' 
or  of  anv  other  of  the  poems  in  the  o(dlection. 
Within  eighteen  months  from  the  uttenmoe  of  this 
Qrade,  a  fourth  impression  (1500  copies)  dT  the 
condemned  volume  was  passing  through  the  preu 
whence  the  Edinburgh  Beview  itself  was  issued, 
and  it  has  now  reached  thirteen  editions.  The 
next  work  of  the  poet  was  The  Wett  Indiee^  a 
poem  in  four  parts,  written  in  honour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  by  the  British 
legislature  hi  1807.  This  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  Mr  Bowyer,  the  publisher,  to  accompany 
a  series  of  engravings  representing  the  past  suffiir^ 
ings  and  the  anticipated  blessings  of  the  longw 
wronged  Africans,  both  in  their  own  land  and  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  poem  is  in  the  heroic  couplet^ 
and  possesses  a  vigour  and  freedom  of  description, 
and  a  power  of  pathetic  painting,  much  superior  to 
anything  in  the  first  volume.  Mr  Montgomery 
afterwaids  published  Prtsoa  Amaeeminiif  written 
during  his  nine  months'  confinement  in  York  castle 
in  1794  and  1795.  In  1813  he  came  forward  with  a 
more  elaborate  performance.  The  World  Btfore  the 
Flood,  a  poem  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and  extending 
to  ten  short  cantos.  His  pictures  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs  In  their  happy  valley,  the  invasion  of 
Eden  by  the  descendants  of  Cain,  tiie  loves  of  Javan 
and  ZiUah,  the  translation  of  Enoch,  and  the  final 
deliverance  of  the  littie  band  of  patriarch  fiuniliea 
ftxnn  the  hand  of  the  giants,  are  sweet  and  toudung, 
and  elevated  by  pure  and  lofty  feeling.  Connected 
with  some  patriotic  individuids  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood 'in  many  a  plan  for  lessening  the  sum  of 
human  misery  at  home  and  abroad,'  our  author 
next  published  TheiMghie  on  Whede  (1817),  directed 
agahiststete  lotteries;  md  The  Climbing Bo^e Soli^ 
hqtdee,  published  about  the  same  time,  in  a  work 
written  by  different  authors,  to  aid  in  efiecting  the 
abolition,  at  length  happily  aooomplished,  or  the 
cruel  and  unnatural  practice  of  employing  b^s  in 
sweeping  chimneys.  In  1819  he  published  Ureen" 
land,  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  containing  a  sketch  of 
the  ancient  Moravian  church,  its  revival  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  origin  of  the  missions 
by  that  people  to  Greenland  In  1733.  The  poem,  as 
published,  is  only  a  part  of  the  author's  original  plan, 
but  the  beauty  of  its  polar  descriptions  and  episodes 
recommended  it  to  public  favour.  The  only  other 
long  poem  by  Mr  Montgomery  is  The  Pdiean  Ithnd, 
suc^erted  by  a  passage  in  Captain  FUnders's  vorvage 
to  Terra  Austnlis,  describing  the  existence  of  the 
ancient  haunts  of  the  pelican  in  the  small  islands  on 
the  coast  of  New  Holland.  The  work  is  in  blank 
verse,  in  nine  short  cantos,  and  the  narrative  is  sup- 
posed to  he  delivered  by  an  imaginary  being  who 
witnesses  the  series  of  events  related  after  the  whole 
has  happened.  The  poem  abounds  in  minute  and 
delicate  desolption  of  natural  phenomena— has  great 
Mdty  of  diction  and  expiessum— and  altogether 
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Or  to  his  Mr,  that  g&then,  in  one  sound, 
The  Toices  of  adoring  worlds  around, 
Comee  there  a  breath  of  more  delightful  praise 
Than  the  faint  notes  his  poor  disciples  raise, 
Ere  on  the  treacherous  main  they  sink  to  rest. 
Secure  as  leaning  on  their  Master's  breast ! 

Thej  sleep ;  but  memory  wakes  ;  and  dreams  airaj 
Night  in  a  lirely  masquerade  of  day  ; 
The  land  they  seek,  the  land  they  leare  behind. 
Meet  on  mid-ocean  in  the  plastic  mind  ; 
One  brings  foiaaken  home  and  finends  so  nigh, 
That  tears  in  slumber  swell  the  unconscious  eye : 
The  other  opens,  with  prophetic  Tiew, 
Perils  which  e'en  their  fathers  nerer  knew 
(Though  schooled  by  sufibrine,  long  inured  to  toil. 
Outcasts  and  exiles  from  their  natal  soil) ; 
Strange  scenes,  Strang  men ;  untold,  untried  distrea; 
Pain,  hardships,  famme,  cold,  and  nakedness, 
Diseases  ;  death  in  ereiy  hideous  form, 
On  shore,  at  sea,  by  fire,  by  flood,  by  storm  ; 
Wild  beasts,  and  wilder  men — ^unmoTed  with  fear, 
Health,  comfort,  safety,  life,  they,count  not  dear. 
May  they  but  hope  a  Sayiour's  love  to  show. 
And  warn  one  spirit  from  eternal  wo  : 
Nor  will  they  faint,  nor  can  they  strire  in  yain. 
Since  thus  to  Uto  is  Christ,  to  die  is  sain. 

Tib  mom :  the  bathing  moon  her  mstre  shrouds ; 
Wide  orer  the  east  impends  an  ardi  of  clouds 
That  spans  the  ocean  ;  while  the  infant  dawn 
Peeps  through  the  poxial  o*er  the  liquid  lawn, 
That  ruffled  by  an  April-gale  appears. 
Between  the  gloom  and  splendour  of  the  spheres, 
Dark-purple  as  the  moorland  heath,  when  rain 
Hangs  in  low  rapours  orer  the  autumnal  plain  : 
Till  the  full  sun,  resurgent  from  the  flood. 
Looks  on  the  waves,  and  turns  them  into  blood ; 
But  quickly  kindling,  as  his  beams  aspire. 
The  lambent  billows  play  in  forms  of  fire. 
Where  is  the  ressel !    Shining  throush  the  light. 
Like  the  white  8e»>fowl's  horizontal  flight. 
Yonder  she  wings,  and  skims,  and  cleates  her  way 
Through  refluent  foam  and  iridescent  spray. 

Niffhi. 


Nijdit  is  the  time  for  rest ; 

How  sweet,  when  labours  dose. 
To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 

Ae  curtain  of  repose. 
Stretch  the  tired  Umbs,  and  lay  the  head 
Upon  our  own  delightfhl  bed  1 

Night  is  the  time  for  dreams ; 

The  gay  romance  of  life. 
When  truth  that  is  and  truth  that  seems. 

Blend  in  jbntastic  strife  ; 
Ah !  Tisions  less  beguiling  iai 
Than  waking  dreams  by  aaylight  are ! 

Night  is- the  time  for  toil ; 

To  ploush  the  classic  field. 
Intent  to  nnd  the  buried  spoil 

Its  wealthy  furrows  yield  ; 
Till  all  is  ours  that  sages  taught. 
That  poets  sang  or  heroes  wrought.* 

Nijdit  is  the  time  to  weep ; 

To  wet  with  unseen  tears 
Those  ^Tes  of  memory  where  sleep 

The  joys  of  other  years  ; 
Hopes  that  were  anmls  in  their  birth,   . 
But  perished  young  like  things  on  earth ! 

^.Withont  any  wloh  to  make  pedsntto  ottJeottons,  we  maj  he 
aOowvd  to  TCBurk,  that  this  slaiiBi  is  inooiuistflDt  with  natvna 
truth  sad  a  just  etmaBy  of  Ufa  Aqr  is  the  time  for  toO— 
night  ift  moie  pmper  liDrnpose,  sad,  if  ipsnt  in  msalal  labour, 
in  addition  to  other  dvtifls  punned  dvteg  the  day,  mnst  n- 
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Ni^t  is  the  time  to  watch ; 

On  ocean's  dark  expanse 
To  hail  the  Pleiades,  or  catch 

The  full  moon's  earliest  glance. 
That  brings  unto  the  home-sick  mind 
All  we  hare  loved  and  left  behind. 

Night  is  the  time  for  care ; 

Brooding  on  hours  misspent. 
To  see  the  spectre  of  despair 

Come  to  our  lonely  tent ; 
Like  Brutus,  'midst  his  slumbering  hoity 
Startled  by  Ciesar's  stalwart  ghost 

Nij^t  is  the  time  to  muse  ; 

Then  from  the  eye  the  soul 
Takes  flight,  and  with  expanding  riewi 

Beyond  the  starry  pole, 
Descries  athwart  the  abyss  of  night 
The  dawn  of  uncreated  light. 

Night  is  the  time  to  pray  ; 

Our  SaTiour  oft  withdrew 
To  desert  mountains  far  away ; 

So  will  his  followers  do  ; 
Steal  from  the  throng  to  haunts  untrod. 
And  hold  communion  there  with  God. 
Night  is  the  time  for  death ; 

When  all  around  is  peace, 
Calmly  to  yield  the  weary  breath, 

From  sin  and  sufiering  cease  : 
Think  of  heaven's  bliss,  and  give  the  sign 
To  parting  friends— such  deii^  be  mine  I 

IPiaun  qfa  Poetical  Mnthutiatt.] 
CFtom  the  *  World  Before  the  Flood.*] 
Restored  to  life,  one  pledge  of  former  joy, 
One  source  of  bliss  to  come,  remained — ^her  boy  I 
Sweet  in  her  eye  the  cherished  infant  roee, 
At  once  the  seikl  and  solace  of  her  woes  ; 
When  the  pale  widow  clasped  him  to  her  breast. 
Warm  ffushed  the  tears,  and  would  not  be  repressed  ; 
In  lonely  anguish,  when  the  truant  child 
Leaped  o'er  the  threshold,  all  the  mother  smiled. 
In  him,  while  fond  imagination  yiewed 
Husband  and  parents,  brethren,  friends  renewed. 
Each  ranished  look,  each  well-remembered  grace 
That  pleased  in  them,  she  sought  in  Javan's  fftce  ; 
For  quick  his  eye,  and  changeable  its  ray, 
As  the  sun  glancing  through  a  yemal  day  ; 
And  like  the  lake,  by  storm  or  moonlight  seen. 
With  darkening  furrows  or  cerulean  mien. 
His  countenance,  the  minor  of  his  breast. 
The  calm  or  trouble  of  his  soul  expressed. 

As  jreuB  enlarged  his  form,  in  moody  hours 
His  mind  betrayed  its  weakness  with  its  powers ; 
Alike  his  fairest  hopes  and  strangest  fears 
Were  nursed  in  silence,  or  divulged  with  tears ; 
The  fulness  of  his  heart  repressed  his  tongue. 
Though  none  might  rival  Javan  when  he  sung. 
He  loved,  in  lonely  indolence  reclined. 
To  watch  the  clouds,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 
But  from  the  north  when  snow  and  tempest  came. 
His  nobler  spirit  mounted  into  flame ; 
With  stem  delight  he  roamed  the  howling  woods, 
Or  hung  in  ecstacy  over  headlong  floods. 
Meanwhile,  excursive  fancy  loneed  to  view 
The  world,  which  yet  by  &me  uone  he  knew ; 
The  joys  of  freedom  wero  his  daily  theme. 
Glory  the  secret  of  his  midnight  aream  ; 
That  dream  he  told  not ;  though  his  heart  would  ache^ 
His  home  was  precious  for  his  mother's  sake. 
With  her  the  lowly  paths  of  peace  he  ran, 
His  guardian  angel,  till  he  veiged  to  man  ; 
But  when  her  weaiy  eye  could  watch  no  more. 
When  to  the  grave  her  lifeless  corse  he  bore. 
Not  Enoch's  counsels  could  his  steps  restrain  ; 
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There,  when  he  heard  the  Toioe  of  Juhal's  1  jr8| 
lustinctiTe  genius  caught  the  ethereal  fiie ; 
And  soon,  with  sweetly-modulating  skill. 
He  learned  to  wind  the  passions  at  his  will ; 
To  rule  the  chords  with  such  mysterious  art. 
They  seemed  the  life-strinn  of  the  hearer's  heart  I 
Then  glory's  opening  field  ne  proudly  trod, 
Forso^  the  worship  and  the  ways  of  Ood, 
Round  the  rain  world  pursued  the  phantom  Fame, 
And  cast  away  his  birthright  for  a  name. 

Yet  no  delight  the  minstrel's  bosom  knew. 
None  save  the  tones  that  from  his  harp  he  drew, 
And  the  warm  Tisions  of  a  wayward  mind, 
Whose  transient  splendour  len  a  gloom  behind. 
Frail  as  the  clouds  of  sunset,  and  as  £ur. 
Pageants  of  light,  resolying  into  air. 
The  world,  whose  charms  his  young  affections  stole. 
He  found  too  mean  for  an  immortu  soul ; 
Wound  with  his  life,  through  all  his  feelings  wrought, 
Death  and  eternity  possess^  Ids  thought : 
Remorse  impelled  him,  imremitting  care 
Harassed  his  path,  and  stun^  him  to  despair. 
Still  was  the  secret  of  his  gnefs  unknown  ; 
Amidst  the  uniyerse  he  si^ed  alone  ; 
The  fame  he  followed  and  the  fame  ho  found, 
Healed  not  his  heart's  immedicable  wound ; 
Admired,  applauded,  crowned,  where'er  he  roved. 
The  bud  was  homeless,  fViendless,  unbelored. 
All  else  that  breathed  below  the  circling  sky. 
Were  linked  to  earth  by  some  endearing  tie  ; 
He  only,  like  the  ocean-weed  uptom. 
And  loose  along  the  world  of  waters  borne, 
Was  cast,  companionless,  from  ware  to  ware, 
On  life's  rough  sea — and  there  was  none  to  saye. 

{The  Pdican  IdcmtU] 

Light  as  a  flake  of  foam  upon  the  wind. 
Keel-upward  from  the  deep  emerged  a  diell. 
Shaped  like  the  moon  ere  naif  her  horn  is  filled ; 
Fraught  with  young  life,  it  righted  as  it  rose, 
And  moyed  at  will  along  the  yielding  water. 
The  native  pilot  of  thU  little  bark 
Put  out  a  tier  of  oars  on  either  side. 
Spread  to  the  waftinx  breeie  a  twofold  sail. 
And  mounted  up  and  glided  down  the  billow 
In  happy  freedom,  pleased  to  feel  the  air. 
And  wander  in  the  luxury  of  light. 
Worth  all  the  dead  creation,  in  that  hour. 
To  me  appeared  this  lonely  Nautilus, 
My  fellow-being,  like  myself  alife. 
Entranced  in  contemplation,  vague  yet  sweet, 
I  watched  its  vagrant  course  and  rippling  wake. 
Till  I  forgot  the  sun  amidst  the  heavens. 

It  clos^,  sunk,  dwindled  to  a  point,  then  nothing ; 
^Miile  the  last  bubble  crowned  the  dimpling  eddy. 
Through  which  mine  ms  still  giddily  pursued  il^ 
A  joyous  creature  vaulted  through  the  air— 
The  aspirins  fish  that  fain  would  be  a  bird. 
On  long,  light  wings,  that  flung  a  diamond-shower 
Of  dewdrops  round  its  evanescent  form. 
Sprang  into  light,  and  instantly  descended. 
Kre  I  could  greet  the  stranger  as  a  firiend. 
Or  mourn  his  quick  departure,  on  the  surge 
A  shoal  of  dolphins,  tumbling  in  wild  glee. 
Glowed  with  such  orient  tint^  they  might  have  been 
The  rainbow's  offspring,  when  it  met  t£»  ocean 
In  that  resplendent  vision  I  had  seen. 
While  yet  m  ecstacy  I  hung  o'er  these. 
With  every  motion  ponrinff  out  fresh  bieauties. 
As  though  the  conscioas  colours  came  and  went 
At  pleasure,  glorying  in  their  subtle  ohangse   ■ 
Enormous  o'er  the  flood,  Lfeviathan 
Looked  forth,  and  fhvrn  his  roaring  noetrils  tent 
Two  fountains  to  the  sky,  ihrni  plunged  amain 
In  headlong  pastiine  thnrnj^  tlw  dodog  gull 
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A  fountain  issuing  into  light 

Before  a  marble  palace,  threw 
To  heaven  its  column,  pure  and  bright, 

Returning  thence  in  showers  of  dew ; 
But  soon  a  humbler  course  it  took. 
And  glid  away  a  nameless  brook. 

Flowers  on  its  grassy  margin  sprang. 
Flies  o'er  its  eddying  surface  played. 

Birds  'midst  the  alder-branches  sang. 
Flocks  through  the  verdant  meadows  strayi 

The  weary  there  lay  down  to  rest. 

And  there  the  halcyon  built  her  nest. 

'Twas  beautiful  to  stand  and  watch 
The  fountain's  crystal  turn  to  gems. 

And  from  the  sky  such  colours  catch 
As  if  'twere  raining  diadems  ; 

Yet  all  was  cold  and  curious  art. 

That  charmed  the  eye,  but  missed  the  heart. 

Dearer  to  me  the  little  stream 
Whose  unimprisoned  waters  run, 

Wild  as  the  changes  of  a  dream. 
By  rock  and  glen,  through  shade  and  sun ; 

Its  lovely  links  had  power  to  bind 

In  welcome  chains  my  wandering  mind. 

So  thought  I  when  I  saw  the  face 

By  happy  portraiture  revealed. 
Of  one  adorned  with  every  grace. 

Her  name  and  date  from  me  concealed. 
But  not  her  story ;  she  had  been 
The  pride  of  many  a  splendid  scene. 

She  cast  her  glory  round  a  court. 
And  frolicked  in  the  gayest  ring. 

Where  fashion's  high-bom  minions  sport 
Like  sparkling  fiore-flies  on  the  wing ; 

But  thence  when  love  had  touched  her  soal, 

To  nature  and  to  truth  she  stole. 

From  din,  and  pageantry,  and  strife, 
'Midst  woods  and  mountains,  vales  and  plai 

She  treads  the  paths  of  lowly  life. 
Yet  in  a  bosom-circle  reigns. 

No  fountain  scattering  diamond-shovrers. 

But  the  sweet  streamlet  watering  flowers. 

TheChrave, 

There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found. 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose. 
Than  summer  evening's  latest  sigh 

That  shuts  the  rose. 

I  long  to  lay  this  painful  head 
And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil. 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 

From  all  my  toiL 

For  misery  stole  me  at  my  birth. 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  the  wild : 
I  perish  ;  0,  my  mother  earth! 

Take  home  thy  child  t 

On  thy  dear  lap  these  limbs  reclined. 
Shall  gently  moulder  into  thee ; 
Nor  leave  one  wretched  trace  behind 

Reeembling  me. 

Hark!  a  strange  sound  afiOrighti  mine  ear; 
My  pulse,  my  Drain  runs  wUd — I  rave: 
Ah !  who  art  thou  whose  voice  I  heart 

*IamtbeGraT«t 
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The  Oraye,  ihat  nerer  spake  before. 
Hath  found  at  length  a  tongue  to  c^de : 

0  listen!  I  will  sp^Jc  no  more : 

Be  silent,  pride! 

Art  thou  a  wretch,  of  hope  forlorD, 
The  Tictim  of  consuming  care  t 
Is  thy  distracted  conscience  torn 

Bj  fell  despair! 

Do  foul  misdeeds  of  former  times 
Wring  with  remorse  thy  guilty  breast ! 
And  ghosts  of  unforgiTen  crimes 

Murder  thy  resti 

Lashed  by  the  furies  of  the  mind, 
From  wrath  and  yengeance  wouldst  thou  flee  1 
Ah  !  think  not,  hope  not,  fool  I  to  find 

A  friend  in  me. 

By  all  the  terrors  of  the  tomb, 
Beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell ! 
By  the  dread  secrets  of  my  womb  I 

By  death  and  hell! 

1  charge  thee  lire !  repent  and  pray ; 
In  dust  thine  infamy  deplore ; 
There  yet  is  mercy ;  go  thy  way. 

And  sin  no  more. 

Art  thou  a  mourner!    Hast  thou  known 
The  joy  of  innocent  delights ! 
JBndearing  days  for  erer  flown. 

And  tranquil  nights ! 

O  lire !  and  deeply  cherish  still 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  past : 
Bely  on  Heayen's  unchanging  will 

For  peace  at  last. 

Art  thou  a  wanderer!    Hast  thou  seen 
Cerwhelming  tempests  drown  thy  bark ! 
A  ^ipwiecked  sufferer,  hast  thou  been 

Misfortune's  mark  ! 

Though  long  of  winds  and  wayes  the  sport. 
Condemned  in  wretchedness  to  roam, 
Liye !  thou  shalt  reach  a  sheltering  port, 

A  quiet  home. 

To  friendship  didst  thou  trust  thy  fame! 
And  was  thy  friend  a  deadly  foe. 
Who  stole  into  thy  breast,  to  aim 

A  surer  blow ! 

Liye  I  and  repine  not  o'er  his  loss, 
A  loss  unworthy  to  be  told : 
Thou  hast  mistaken  sordid  dross 

For  friendship's  gold. 

Go,  seek  that  treasure,  seldom  found. 
Of  power  the  fiercest  niefs  to  calm, 
And  soothe  the  bosonrs  deepest  woimd 

With  heayenly  balm. 

Did  woman's  charms  th^  youth  beguile, 
And  did  the  fair  one  faithless  proye! 
Hath  she  betrayed  thee  with  her  smile, 

And  sold  thy  loye! 

Lire!  'twas  a  false  bewildering  fire : 
Too  often  loye's  insidious  dart 
Thrills  the  fond  soul  with  wild  desire. 

But  kills  the  hoM^ 

Thou  yet  shalt  know  how  sweet,  how  dear, 
To  gaze  on  listening  beauty's  eye  I 
To  ask— and  pause  in  hope  and  fear 
'  Till  she  reply  1 

A  nobler  flame  shall  warm  thy  breast, 
A  brighter  maiden  faithful  proye ; 
Thy  youth,  thine  age,  shaU  yet  be  bleat 

In  woman's  loye. 


Whate'er  thy  lot,  whoe'er  thou  be, 
Confess  thy  folly— kiss  the  rod, 
And  in  thy  chastening  sorrows  see 

The  hand  of  Qod. 

A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break ; 
Afflictions  all  his  children  feel ; 
He  wounds  them  for  his  mercy's  sake ; 

He  wounds  to  heal ! 

Humbled  beneath  his  mi^ty  hand, 
Prostrate  his  Proyidence  adore : 
'TIS  done  I — ^Ariae  1  He  bids  thee  stand, 

To  fall  no  more. 

Now,  trayeller  in  the  yale  of  tears  I 
To  realms  of  eyerlastin^  light. 
Through  time's  dark  wudemess  of  yean, 

Pursue  thy  flight. 

There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found ; 
And  while  the  mouldering  ashes  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground ; 

The  soul,  of  origin  diyine, 
Ood's  glorious  image,  freed  tnm  clay. 
In  heayen's  eternal  sphere  shall  sMne 

A  star  of  day! 

The  sun  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky ; 
The  soul,  immortal  as  its  sire, 

Shall  neyer  die.' 


TheFiddofOu  World. 

Sow  in  the  mom  thy  seed. 

At  eye  hold  not  thine  hand ; 
To  doubt  and  fear  gire  thou  no  heed. 

Broad-cast  it  o'er  the  land. 

Beside  all  waters  sow ; 

The  highway  fiirrows  stock ; 
Drop  it  iniere  thorns  and  thistles  grow; 

Scatter  it  on  the  rock. 

The  good,' the  fruitful  ground. 

Expect  not  here  nor  there ; 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  by  plots,  'tis  found ; 

Qo  forth,  then,  eyery  where. 

Thou  know'st  not  which  may  ihriye, 

The  late  or  early  sown ; 
Grace  keeps  the  precious  germs  aliyt, 

When  and  whereyer  strown. 

And  duly  shall  appear. 

In  yerdure,  beauty,  strength. 
The  tender  blade,  the  stalk,  the  ear, 

And  the  full  com  at  length. 

Thou  canst  not  toil  in  yain : 
Cold,  heat,  and  moist,  and  dry, 

Shall  foster  and  mature  the  grain, 
For  gamers  in  the  sky. 

Thence,  when  the  glorious  end. 

The  day  of  Qod  is  come. 
The  aneel-reapers  shall  descend. 

And  iieaycn  cry — ^'Hanrest  home.* 

iltptro^ioM  qf  FoMt^ 

Higher,  higher,  will  we  climb, 

Up  to  the  mount  of  glonr. 
That  our  names  may  liye  through  time 

In  our  oountry*b  story ; 
Happy,  when  her  welfiua  calls. 
He  who  eonqueia,  he  who  faUa. 
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Deeper,  deeper,  let  ub  toil 

In  tiie  mines  of  knowledge ; 
Nature's  wealtH  and  leaming't  spoil. 

Win  from  school  and  college ; 
DeWe  we  tliere  for  richer  gems 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

Onward,  onward,  may  we  press 

Tlirough  the  path  of  duty ; 
Virtue  is  true  happiness, 

Excellence  true  beau^. 
Hinds  are  of  celestial  birth, 
Make  we  then  a  heaven  of  earth. 

Closer,  closer,  let  us  knit 

Hearts  and  hands  together. 
Where  our  fireside  comforts  sit, 

In  the  wildest  weather ;  . 
0 !  they  wander  wide  who  roam 
For  the  joys  of  life  from  home. 

Tht  Commyon  LoU 

Onoe,  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 
There  lived  a  man :  and  who  was  he? 

Mortal  I  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast, 
That  man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  ru^on  of  his  birth, 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown : 

His  name  has  perished  from  the  earth. 
This  truth  surriyes  alone : 

That  joy,  and  ^ef^  and  hope,  and  fear. 
Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast ; 

His  bless  and  wo — a  smile,  a  tear  I 
ObUTion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 
The  changing  spirits'  rise  and  fall ; 

We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him, 
For  iJiese  are  felt  by  all. 

He  suffered— but  his  pangs  are  o'er ; 

Enjoyed — but  his  delights  are  fled ; 
Had  fhends — ^his  Mends  are  now  no  more ; 

And  foes — ^his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loyed — but  whom  he  loved  the  nave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb : 

0  she  was  fair  I  but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  £rom  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee  : 
He  was — ^whatever  thou  hast  been ; 

He  is — ^what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 

Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light. 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  onoe  their  shades  and  gloiy  threw. 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race, 
Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began. 

Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this — there  lived  a  mani 

Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire 

Uttered  or  unexpressed ; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

Player  is  the  burthen  of  a  sigh. 

The  falling  of  a  tear; 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye, 

When  none  but  Ctod  is  near. 


Prayer  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 

That  infant  lips  can  try ; 
Prayer  the  sublimest  stnuns  that  reach 

The  Majesty  on  high. 

Pmer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath, 

llie  Christian's  native  air ; 
His  watchword  at  the  gates  of  death : 

He  enters  heaven  by  prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner^  voice 

Retnminff  from  his  ways ; 
While  angels  in  their  songs  n^Joioe, 

And  say, '  Behold  he  prays ! ' 

The  saints  in  prayer  appear  as  one. 
In  word,  and  deed,  and  mind. 

When  with  the  Father  and  his  Son 
Their  fellowship  they  find. 

Nor  prayer  is  made  on  earth  alone : 

The  Holy  Spirit  pleads ; 
And  Jesus,  on  the  eternal  throne, 

For  sinners  intercedes. 

0  Thou,  by  whom  we  come  to  God, 
The  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way, 

The  path  of  prayer  thyself  hast  trod : 
Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray  I 

Home. 

There  b  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride. 
Beloved  by  heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside ; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 
And  milder  moons  empatadise  the  night ; 
A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valour,  truth. 
Time-tutored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth : 
The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shores, 
Views  not  a  realm  so  bountiful  and  fair. 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air ; 
In  every  clime  the- magnet  of  his  soul. 
Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole; 
For  in  this  land  of  heaven's  peculiar  grace, 
The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  race. 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  thim  all  the  rest. 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride, 
While  in  his  sofl^ed  loo£s  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  friend ; 
Here  woman  reigns ;  the  mother,  daughter,  ifife. 
Strew  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life ! 
In  the  dear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye, 
An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie ; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet. 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 
Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be  found! 
Art  thou  a  man  f — a  patriot  t---look  around ; 
0,  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam. 
That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  &y  home ! 


THE  HON.  "WILUAX  BOBEET  SPEMCEB. 

» 

The  Hon.  WnjJAM  Hobebt  Sfekceb  (1770*1834) 
imblished  occasional  poems  of  that  description  named 
vers  de  sociiU,  whose  highest  object  is  to  gild  the 
Bocial  hour.  They  were  exaggerated  in  OMnpIiment 
and  adulation,  and  wittily  parodied  in  tiie  *  Begected 
Addresses.'  As  a  companion,  Mr  Speocer  was  much 
prized  by  the  brilliant  circles  of  the  metn^nlis ;  bat 
falling  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  removed  to  Pari^ 
where  he  died.  His  poems  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1835.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  knew  and 
esteemed  Spencer,  quotes  the  following  'ibe  lines' 
from  one  of  his  poems,  as  expressive  of  his  own  fed* 
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igs  amidst  the  wreck  and  deaolation  of  hit  fortunef 
t  Abbotiford: — 

The  shade  of  youthful  hope  u  there. 
That  lingered  long,  and  latest  died ; 

Ambition  idl  dissolred  to  ur. 
With  phantom  honours  by  his  side. 

What  empty  shadows  glimmer  nigh ! 

ThcT  once  were  Friendship,  Truth,  and  Lore ! 
Oh  1  die  to  thought,  to  memoiy  die. 

Since  lifeless  to  my  heart  ye  prove ! 

Mr  Spencer  translated  the  Leonora  of  Bilrger  with 
Sreat  success,  and  in  a  vein  of  similar  excellence 
X)mpofled  some  original  ballads,  one  of  which,  marked 
!)y  simplicity  and  pathos,  we  subjoin : — 

Beth  Otlerty  or  the  Grave  of  the  Oreyhomd, 

The  spearmen  heard  the  bugle  sound, 

And  cheerly  smiled  the  mom ; 
And  many  a  brach,  and  many  a  hound, 

Obeyed  Llewelyn's  horn. 

And  still  he  blew  a  louder  blast, 

And  gave  a  lustier  cheer, 
'  Come,  G^lert,  come,  wert  never  last 

Llewelyn's  horn  to  hear. 

Oh  where  does  faithful  Gelert  roam, 

The  flower  of  all  his  race ; 
So  true,  so  brave — a  lamb  at  home, 

A  lion  in  the  chase  f 

rrwas  only  at  Llewelyn's  board 

The  faithful  Gelert  fed ; 
He  watched,  he  served,  he  cheered  his  lord. 

And  sentineled  his  bed. 

In  sooth  he  was  a  peerless  hound. 

The  gift  of  royal  John  ; 
But  now  no  Gllert  could  be  found, 

And  all  the  chase  rode  on. 

• 

And  now,  as  o'er  the  rocks  and  dells 

The  galluit  chidings  rise, 
All  Snowden's  craggy  chaos  yells 

The  many-mingled  cries ! 

That  day  Llewelyn  little  loved 

The  chase  of  hart  and  hare ; 
And  scant  and  small  the  booty  proved. 

For  Gelert  was  not  there. 

XJnpleased  Llewelyn  homeward  hied. 

When,  near  the  portal  seat. 
His  truant  Gelert  he  espied. 

Bounding  his  lord  to  greet. 

But,  when  he  gained  his  caKtle^oor, 

Aghast  the  chieftain  stood  ; 
The  hound  all  o'er  was  smeared  with  gore ; 

His  lips,  his  fangs,  ran  blood. 

Xilewelyn  gazed  with  fierce  surprise ; 

Unused  such  looks  to  meet, 
His  favourite  checked  his  joyful  guise. 

And  crouched,  and  licked  his  reet. 

Onward,  in  haste,  Llewelyn  passed. 

And  on  went  Gelert  too ; 
And  still,  where'er  his  eyes  he  cast, 

Fresh  blood-gouts  shocked  his  view. 

O'ertumed  his  infant's  bed  he  found,. 

With  blood-stained  covert  rent ; 
And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 

With  recent  blood  besprent. 

He  called  his  child — ^no  voice  replied — 

He  searched  with  terror  wild ; 
Blood,  blood  he  found  on  evenr  side, 

But  nowhere  found  his  child. 


'  Hell-hound!  my  child's  by  thee  devoured,' 

The  frantic  father  cried ; 
And  to  the  hilt  his  vengeful  sword 

He  plunged  in  G^lert's  side. 

His  suppliant  looks,  as  prone  he  fell. 

No  pity  could  impart ; 
But  still  his  Gdlert's  dying  yell 

Passed  heavy  o'er  his  heart. 

Aroused  by  Gelert's  dying  yell. 

Some  slumberer  wakened  nigh : 
What  words  the  parent's  joy  could  tell 

To  hear  his  innuit's  ciy  1 

Concealed  beneath  a  tumbled  heap 

His  hurried  search  had  missed. 
All  glowing  from  his  rosy  sleep. 

The  cherub  boy  he  kissed. 

Nor  scathe  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  dread, 

But,  the  same  couch  beneath. 
Lay  a  gaunt  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead. 

Tremendous  still  in  death. 

Ah,  what  was  then  Llewelyn's  pain ! 

For  now  the  truth  was  clear ; 
His  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain 

To  save  Llewelyn's  heir : 

Vun,  vain  was  all  Llewelyn's  wo ; 

'Best  of  thv  kind  adieu  I 
The  frantic  blow  which  laid  thee  low 

This  heart  shall  ever  rue.' 

And  now  a  gallant  tomb  they  raise. 

With  costly  sculpture  decked ; 
And  marbles  storied  with  his  praise 

Poor  Gelert's  bones  protect. 

There,  never  could  the  spearman  pass, 

Or  forester  unmoved ; 
There,  oft  the  tear-besprinkled  grass 

Llewelyn's  sorrow  proved. 

And  there  he  hung  his  horn  and  spear. 

And  there,  as  evening  fell. 
In  fancy's  ear  he  oft  would  hear 

Poor  Gdlert's  dying  yeU. 

And,  till  great  Snowden's  rocks  grow  old, 

And  cease  the  storm  to  brave. 
The  consecrated  spot  shall  hold 

The  name  of  *  GSlert's  Grave.' 

Wife^  ChUdrmy  and  Friendt, 

When  the  black-lettered  list  to  the  gods  was  preaented 
(The  list  of  what  fate  for  each  mortal  intoids). 

At  the  long  string  of  ills  a  kind  goddess  relented. 
And  slipped  in  three  blessings — wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

In  vain  surly  Pluto  maintained  he  was  cheated. 
For  justice  divine  could  not  compass  its  ends ; 

The  scheme  of  man's  penance  he  swore  was  defeated. 
For  earth  becomes  heaven  with — ^wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

If  the  stock  of  our  bliss  is  in  stranger  hands  vested. 
The  fund  ill  secured,  oft  in  bankruptcy  ends ; 

But  the  heart  issues  bills  which  are  never  protested. 
When  drawn  on  the  firm  of— wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

Though  valour  still  glows  in  his  life's  dying  embers, 
The  death-wound^  tar,  who  his  colours  defends, 

Drops  a  tear  of  regret  as  he  dying  remembers 
How  blessed  was  his  home  witlf-— wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

The  soldier,  whose  deeds  live  immortal  in  stoiy, 
Whom  duty  to  £ikr  distant  latitudes  sends. 

With  transport  would  barter  old  a^  of  glory 
For  one  happy  day  with — ^wife,  children,  and  friends. 
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Tbon^  ijuae-brcUkinf  pii  on  hu  a 

lliiHigh  for  him  Antuk'i  fngrWM 
The  nunhuit  Mil  thinki  of  tb«  mod 

Tha  bowar  what  ha  Mt  with— wi&,  diildien,  and 


Alons  OD  itielf  RiT  auojnieQt  depnuk; 
But  dreai  ia  the  twilieht  of  age,  if  it  boinw 

No  vumth  &om  (he  mule  of— wife,  duldren,  and 
friendi. 
Let  the  breath  of  reDovn  erel  (reahen  and  nooriah 

The  lanrel  which  o'er  the  dead  faroarite  becda ; 
O'er  me  ware  tha  willow,  and  long  maj  it  flonriih, 

Bedewed  with  the  tcan  of — wife,  childien,  and 

II  drink,  fo 

To  nibjecti  too  nlemD 
Let  ua  dnnk,  pled{^  me  high,  lore  aud  Tiitoe  shall 

The  ghai  which  I  fill  to— wif^  childKD,  ud  in( 


Too  late  I  rtayed — forgiTe  the  crime ; 

Unheeded  fle*  ths  bonn ; 
How  noiMlen  falla  the  fbot  of  Time  I 

That  onl;  treada  on  flowen  I 
What  eye  with  clear  account  remarla 

The  ebbing  of  the  glaM, 
When  all  Ita  aand*  an  diamond  apotka. 

That  danle  a>  the;  pua  I 
Oh  t  who  lo  sober  measnnnient 


^tapk  upon  At  Ttar  1806. 
"Tia  gone,  with  ita  thoma  and  ita  roaeal 

mth  ike  daat  of  dead  acea  to  mix  ! 
Time^  ohaniel  for  ever  encToaea 

The  ;eai  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Six  I 
Though  man;  ma;  qoettion  th;  merit, 

I  dul;  thv  dirge  will  peifonn, 
Content  if  th;  heir  but  mherit 

^;  portion  of  auDalune  and  atorm. 
My  blame  and  m;  blening  thoa  thaiett. 

For  black  were  th;  momenta  in  put  | 
But  oh  1  th;  fair  daja  were  the  fiureit 

That  erer  haxe  ahone  on  my  heart  1 
If  thine  w«j  a  gloom  the  completeat 

That  death'i  darkeit  crpreaa  could  throw. 
Thine,  too,  waa  a  gorlMid  Uie  iweeteat 

That  life  in  full  bloMom  could  ihowl 
One  hand 

Ofilln  

One  draught  from  thy  dialiee  of 

All  (Mte  of  th;  bitter  aubdued. 
Tia  ^e,  with  ita  thonii  and  ita  roeea  I 

With  mine,  tears  more  precioua  may  m 
To  hallow  thii  midniriit  which  closea 

The  year  Eighteen  Hundred  and  ^  I 


Her  pall  of  tranaiant  death  haa  apread, 

When  moitala  ileep,  wfacm  apecttea  riw, 

And  nought  li  wakeful  b«t  tha  dead: 


No  bloodlcaa  ihape  my  wa;  puranea, 
No  ahseted  ghoat  my  couch  annojpt ; 

Viaiona  more  »»d  my  fancy  Tiewa, 
Vinona  of  long  departed  joya  1 


Ambition  all  dissolied  to  ai 

With  phantom  honoun  by  hi*  aide. 
What  empty  ihadows  glimmer  ni 

Thn  once  were  Fricndahip,  Tn 
Oh  I  lUe  to  thoDgbt,  l«  memory  d 

Sinoa  liieleia  to  my  heart  ;e  proTel 


LziOE  Hirnr,  a  poet  and  esMyitt  of  the  litd; 
and  deaeriptire,  not  the  iolaut  acbool,  wat  bcvn  it 
SoQthgate,  in  Middleiez,  October  19,  1T84.  Hit 
fiitlier  wBi  a  Weat  Indian,  but  being  in  PennqlTanii 


to  ledre  tbc  new  world  and  aeek  a  lubaiatenoti  In  tbe 
old.  He  toolc  ordeta  in  tbe  church  of  England,  and 
waa  eoiDCtime  tutor  to  the  nephew  of  Lord  Chandoi, 
near  Soathgate.  Hit  aon  (who  waa  named  after  hit 
father's  pupil,  Mr  Leigh)  waa  educated  at  Chriaft 
Hoapital,  where  he  continued  till  hi*  flfteentb  year. 
'I  waa  then,'  he  anyi,  'tint  deputy  Oiedan;  and 
had  the  honour  of  going  out  of  tbe  Khocl  in  the 
tame  rank,  at  tlie  aame  age,  and  tbr  tfae  same  rcaaon 
a*  my  friend  Charle*  l>inb.  The  reaaon  waa,  that 
I faetitAted in  my apeech.  ItwaaundoKtood that* 
Grecian  waa  bound  to  delirer  a  puUic  apeedi  bdore 
heleft  acbool,  and  to  go  into  the  church  allerwaTdi!  , 
and  ai  I  could  do  neither  a(  theae  thing*,  a  Grecian  | 
I  could  not  be.'  Leigh  was  then  a  poet,  and  bii  II 
father  collected  his  Teraei,  and  pubUabed  tiwtv  with 
a  large  liat  of  subacritien.  He  bat  blmMtf  deacribed 
this  Tolume  oa  a  heap  of  imitation*,  *on>et/  tbem 
clever  enough  for  a  youth  of  sixteen,  Imt  abaolutdy 
worthleea  in  erer;  other  reaped  In  I80S,  Uf 
Hunt'a  brother  aet  up  a  paper  called  the  Hewa,  and 
tbe  poet  went  to  live  wiUi  him,  and  write  tbe  thea- 
trical critidima  in  it  Three  rean  allawatd*,  thej 
eatabliahed,  in  y»M  paitner^tlp,  the  Exanuner.  * 
weekly  journal  atiU  oondnctcd  wHh  diitingiuibea 
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able  eyidence  of  being  composed  altogether  from 
the  impulset  of  the  writes  mind,  as  excited  by  ex- 
ternal otjccts  and  internal  tensationB.  Here  are  no 
tawdry  and  feeble  paraphraoea  of  former  poeta,  no 
attempts  at  describing  what  the  author  might  haye 
become  acquainted  with  in  his  limited  reading.  The 
woods,  the  vales,  the  brooks,  **the  crimson  spots 
i*  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip,'*  or  the  loftier  phenomena 
of  the  heayens,  contemplated  through  the  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  despondency,  are  the  principal 
iouToea  whence  the  youth,  whose  adverse  circum- 
stances and  resignation  under  them  extort  our  sym- 
pathy, drew  tlw  faithfiU  and  vivid  pictures  bdTore 
us.  Examples  of  minds  highly  gifted  by  nature, 
struggling  with,  and  breaking  through  the  bondage 
of  adversity,  are  not  rare  in  this  country :  but  pri- 
vation is  not  destitution;  and  the  instance  before 
us  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  patient 
and  persevering  talent  existing  and  enduring  in  the 
most  forlorn,  and  seemingly  hopeless  condition,  that 
literature  has  at  any  time  exhibited.' 

In  a  short  tUne  Clare  was  in  possession  of  a  little 
fortune.  Tho  present  Earl  Fitxwilliam  sent  £100 
to  his  publishers,  which,  with  the  like  sum  ad- 
vanced by  them,  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
stock ;  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  allowed  him  an  an- 
nuity of  fifteen  guineas  for  life ;  the  Earl  of  Spencer 
a  further  annuity  of  £10,  and  various  contributiona 
were  received  fh>m  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
BO  that  the  poet  had  a  permanent  allowance  of  £30 
per  annum.  He  mamed  his  *  Patty  of  tiie  VaJe,' 
'the  rosebud  in  humble  life,'  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  farmer ;  and  in  his  native  cottage  at 
Helpstone,  with  his  aged  and  infirm  parents  and  his 
young  wife  by  his  side — all  proud  of  his  now  re- 
warded and  successful  genius--Clare  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  poetical  felicity.  The  writer  of  this 
recollects,  with  melancholy  pleasure,  paying  a  visit 
to  the  poet  at  this  genial  season  in  company  with 
one  of  his  publishers.  The  humble  dwelling  wore 
an  air  of  comfort  and  contented  happiness.  Shelves 
were  fitted  up,  filled  with  books,  most  of  which  had 
been  sent  as  presents.  Glare  read  and  liked  them 
all  I  He  took  us  to  see  his  fkvourite  scene,  the 
haunt  of  his  inspiration.  It  was  a  low  fall  of  swampy 
ground,  used  as  a  pasture,  and  bounded  by  a  dull 
rushy  brook,  overhung  with  willows.  Yet  here 
Clare  strayed  and  mus^  delighted. 

Flow  on,  thou  gently-plashing  stream, 

O'er  wced-b^s  wild  and  ruik ; 
Delighted  I've  enjoyed  my  dream 

Upon  thy  mossy  bank : 
Bemoistening  many  a  weedy  stem, 

I've  watched  thee  wind  so  clearly, 
And  on  thy  bank  I  found  the  gem 

That  rnues  me  love  thee  dearly. 

In  1821  Clare  came  forward  again  as  a  poet.  His 
second  publication  was  entitled  The  ViUage  Minstrd 
and  other  Poenu,  in  two  volumes.  The  first  of  tbesc 
pieces  is  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  describes  the 
scenes,  sports,  and  feelings  of  rural  Ufc — the  author 
himself  sitting  for  the  portrait  of  Lubin,  the  humble 
rustic  who  '  hummed  lus  lowly  dreams ' 

Far  in  the  shade  where  poverty  retires. 

The  descriptions  of  scenery,  as  well  as  the  expres- 
sion of  natural  emotion  and  generous  sentiment  in 
this  poem,  exalted  the  reputation  of  Clare  as  a  true 
poet  He  afterwards  contributed  short  pieces  to  the 
annuals  and  other  periodicals,  marked  by  a  more 
choice  and  refined  diction.  The  poet's  prosperity 
was,  alas  I  soon  over.  His  discretion  was  not  equid 
to  his  fortitude:  he  speculated  in  farming,  wast^ 
his  little  hoard,  and  amidst  accumulating  diflkul- 
ties  sank  into  nervous  despondency  and  despair.  He 


is  now,  we  bdieve,  in  a  private  asylum — hopeless, 
but  not  d^  to  passing  events.    This  sad  termina- 
tion  of  ao  bright  a  morning  it  is  painfUi  to  contem- 
plate.    Amidst  the  native  wild  flowers  of  his  song 
we  looked  not  for  the  'deadly  nightahade' — and, 
though  the  example  of  Bums,  of  Chatterton,  and 
Bloomfield,  was  better  fitted  to  inspire  fear  than 
hope,  there  was  in  Clare  a  naturally  lively  and  cheer- 
fill  temperament,  and  an  apparent  absence  of  strong 
and  dangerous  passions,  that  promised,  as  in  the  case 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  a  life  of  humble  yet  prosperous 
contentment  and  happiness.    Poor  Clare's  muse  wai 
the  true  offspring  of  English  country  life.    He  was 
a  faitibful  painter  of  rustic  scenes  and  oocupationi, 
and  he  noted  every  light  and  shade  of  his  brooks, 
meadows,  and  green  hmes.    His  fancy  was  bui^iuit 
in  the  midst  of  labour  and  hardship ;  and  his  imagery, 
drawn  directly  from  nature,  is  vaxious  and  ari^sL 
Carefiil  finishing  could  not  be  eniected  firom  the 
rustic  poet,  yet  there  is  often  a  fine  delicacy  and 
beauty  in  his  pieces,  and  his  moral  reflections  and 
pathos  win  their  way  to  the  heart.    *  It  is  seUom,' 
as  one  of  his  critics  remarked,  'that  the  public  hare  i 
an  opportunity  c^  learning  the  unmixed  and  un- 
adulterated impression  of  the  loveliness  of  nature  oa 
a  man  of  vivid  perception  and  strong  feeling,  equaDjr 
unacquainted  with  the  art  and  reserve  of  the  world, 
and  with  the  riches,  rules,  and  prejudices  of  iiten- 
ture.'    Clare  was  strictly  such  a  man.    His  reading 
before  his   first   publication  had  boen  extremelj 
limited,  and  did  not  either  form  his  taste  or  biii 
the  direction  of  his  powers.    He  wrote  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart ;  and  his  bve  of  nature  waa  ao 
universal,  that  he  included  aU,  weeds  as  wdl  m 
fiowers,  in  his  picturesque  catalogues  of  her  channi. 
In  grouping  and  forming  his  pictures,  he  has  re- 
course to  new  and  origixial  expressions — as,  for  ex- 
ample— 

Brisk  winds  the  lightened  branchea  shake 
By  patterinf ,  plashing  drops  confessed ; 

And,  where  ouu  drijpping  shade  the  lake. 
Paint  crimping  dxmfla  on  its  breast. 

A  sonnet  to  the  glow-worm  is  singularly  rich  in  thii 
vivid  w(»d<painting: — 

Tasteful  illumination  of  the  night, 
Brieht  scattered,  twinkling  star  of  spangled  earth ! 
Hau  to  the  nameless  coloured  dark  and  lights 
The  witching  nurse  of  thy  illumined  birth. 
In  thy  still  hour  how  dearly  I  delight  I 

To  rest  my  weaiy  bones,  ftom  labour  free ;  I 

In  lone  spots,  out  of  hearing,  out  ti  sight* 
To  sigh  day's  smothered  pains ;  and  pause  on  thee, 
Bedecking  dangling  brier  and  ivied  tree. 
Or  diamonds  tipping  on  the  passy  spear ; 
Thy  pale-faced  glimmerine  bght  I  lore  to  see, 
Gilding  and  glistering  in  uie  dewdrop  near : 
0  stUl^iour's  mate !  my  easing  heart  sobs  firee, 
WhUe  tiny  bents  low  bend  with  many  an  added 
tear. 

In  these  happy  microscopic  views  of  nature,  Qiahamc, 
the  author  of  the  Sabbath,  is  the  onhr  poet  who  can 
be  put  in  competition  with  Clare.  Tbe  d^cacy  of 
some  of  his  sentimental  veraes,  mixed  np  in  careless 
proftision  with  others  less  correct  or  pleasing,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  part  of  a  bsilad.  Tit  Fate 
of  Amy: — 

The  flowers  the  sultry  sunmier  kills 

Spring's  milder  suns  restore ; 
But  innocence,  that  fickle  chaim. 

Blooms  once,  and  blooms  no  more. 

The  swuns  who  loved  no  more  admire. 

Their  hearts  no  beauty  warms ; 
And  maidens  triumph  in  her  fell 

That  enried  onoe  ner  charms. 
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Lost  mM  tii»t  fweei  limplioity ; 

Her  eje'i  bright  Inatra  fled ; 
And  o'er  lier  ol^ka,  where  rcNKS  bloomed, 

A  ncUy  paleness  spread. 

So  fades  the  flower  before  its  time. 

Where  cankerwonns  assail ; 
So  droops  the  bud  upon  its  stem 

Beneath  the  sickly  gale. 

WJuauLifet 

And  fdial  is  Life  1    An  hoar-glass  on  the  nin, 
A  mist  retreating  from,  the  morning  son, 
A  bttST,  bustling,  still-rm[>eated  drutm. 

Its  length  1  A  minute^i  panse,  a  moment's  thought. 
And  Happiness  I    A  bubble  on  the  stream, 

That  in  the  act  of  seising  shrinks  to  nought. 

And  what  is  Hope  1  The  puffing  gale  of  mom. 
That  robs  each  flowiet  of  its  gem — and  dies ; 

A  cobweb,  hiding  disappointment's  thorn,         > 
Which  stings  more  keenly  through  tiie  thin  disguise. 

And  what  is  Death  t    Is  still  the  cause  unfound  ! 
That  dark  mTsterious  name  of  horrid  sound  t 

A  long  and  lingering  sleep  the  weaty  craTe. 
And  Peace  t    Where  can  its  happiness  abound  t 

No  where  at  all,  sare  heayen  and  the  grave. 

Then  what  is  Life !    When  stripped  of  its  disguise, 

A  thing  to  be  desired  it  cannot  be ; 
Since  ereiything  that  meets  our  foolish  eyes 

QItcs  proof  svmcient  of  its  vanity. 
'TIS  but  a  trial  aU  must  undeigo. 

To  teach  unthankful  mortal liow  to  prise 
That  happiness  vain  man's  denied  to  know. 

Until  he's  called  to  claim  it  in  the  skies. 

^Mfluner  Mommg, 

TiM  sweet  to  meet  the  morning  breese. 
Or  list  the  giggling  of  the  brook ; 

Or,  stretched  beneath  the  shade  of  trees. 
Peruse  and  pause  on  nature's  book. 

When  nature  eyeiy  sweet  prepares 
To  entertain  our  wished  delay—* 

The  images  which  morning  wears. 
The  wakening  charms  of  early  day ! 

Now  let  me  tread  the  meadow  paths. 
Where  glittering  dew  the  ground  illumes. 

As  sprinkled  o'er  Sie  withering  swaths 
Their  moisture  shrinks  in  sweet  perfhmea. 

And  hear  the  beetle  sound  his  horn. 
And  hear  the  skylark  whistling  lugh. 

Sprung  from  his  bed  of  tufbed  com, 
A  hailing  minstrel  in  the  sky. 

Hrst  sunbeam,  calling  night  away 
To  see  how  sweet  thy  summons  seems ; 

^lit  by  the  willow's  wavy  gray. 
And  sweetly  dancing  on  tne  streams. 

How  fine  the  spider's  web  is  spun, 

Unnoticed  to  vulgar  eyes ; 
Its  silk  thread  glittering  in  the  son 

Arts  bungling  vanity  defies. 

Roaming  while  the  dewy  fields 
'Neath  their  morning  burthen  lean. 

While  its  crop  mv  scales  shields. 
Sweet  I  scent  the  blossomed  bean. 

Making  oft  remarking  stops ; 

Watching  tiny  nameless  things 
Climb  the  grass^  spiry  tops 

Sre  they  try  their  gauzy  wings. 

So  emciging  into  llj^t, 

From  the  ignorant  and  vain 
Fearful  genius  takes  her  flij^t. 


The  Primroae^A  Sonnd, 

Welcome,  pale  primrose  I  starting  up  between 
Dead  matted  leaves  of  ash  and  oak  that  strew 
The  every  lawn,  the  wood,  and  spinney  through, 

'Mid  creeping  moss  and  ivy's  darker  green ; 
How  much  thy  presence  beautifies  the  groimd ! 

How  sweet  thy  modest  unaffected  pride 

Glows  on  the  sunny  bank  and  wood's  warm  side ! 
And  where  thy  fairy  flowen  in  groups  are  found, 

The  schoolboy  roams  enchantedly  along, 
Plucking  the  fiiirest  witib  a  rude  delight : 

While  the  meek  shepherd  stops  his  simple  song, 
To  gase  a  moment  on  the  pleasinff  sight ; 

O'eijoyed  to  see  the  flowers  tnat  trmy  bring 

The  welcome  news  of  sweet  returning  spring. 

2%e  T^inuh*$  Net^—A  Sonmi. 

Within  a  thick  and  spreading  hawthorn  bush 

That  overhung  a  molehill  uurge  and  round, 
I  heard  from  mom  to  mom  a  merry  thrash  * 

Sing^  hymns  of  rapture,  while  I  drank  the  sound 
With  joy — and  oft  an  unintradine  guest, 

I  watched  her  secret  toils  from  day  to  day ; 
How  true  she  warped  the  moss  to  form  her  nest. 

And  modelled  it  within  with  wood  and  day. 
And  by  and  by,  like  heath-bells  ^i  with  dew. 

There  lay  her  shining  ^gs  as  bright  as  flowers, 
Ink-spotted  over,  shells  ofgreen  and  blue : 

And  there  I  witnessed,  in  the  summer  hours, 
A  brood  of  nature's  minstrels  chirn  and  fly, 
Glad  as  the  sunshine  and  the  laugmng  sky/ 

^trsC-Xose's  ReeoUecUont* 

First-love  will  with  the  heart  remain 

When  its  hopes  are  all  ffone  by ; 
As  firail  rose-blossoms  still  retain 

Their  fiagranoe  when  they  die : 
And  joy's  first  dreams  will  naunt  the  mind 

With  the  shades  'mid  which  they  sprung^ 
As  summer  leaves  the  stems  behind 

On  whieh  springs  blossoms  hung. 

Maiy,  I  dare  not  call  thee  dear, 

I've  lost  that  right  so  long ; 
Tet  onoe  again  I  vex  thine  ear 

With  memory's  idle  song. 
I  felt  a  pride  to  name  thy  name. 

But  now  that  pride  hath  flown. 
And  burning  blushes  speak  my  shame} 

That  thus  I  love  thee  on. 

How  loath  to  part,  how  fond  to  meet. 

Had  we  two  usoi  to  be ; 
At  sunset,  with  what  eager  feet 

I  hastened  unto  thee! 
Soaroe  nine  days  passed  us  ere  we  met 

In  spring,  nay,  wintry  weather ; 
Now  nine  3reazB'  suns  have  risen  and  set. 

Nor  found  us  onoe  together. 

Thy  face  was  so  familiar  grown. 

Thyself  so  often  nigh, 
A  moment's  memory  when  alone. 

Would  bring  thee  in  mine  eye ; 

*  Montgomery  says  qnalntly  but  truly  of  this  sonnet, '  Here 
we  have  in  miniatnre  the  history  and  geography  of  a  thnuth's 
nest,  10  limply  and  naturally  set  forth,  that  one  might  think 
Buoh  strains 

17o  more  diffloOe 
Than  for  a  blaokUrd  *tia  to  whliaa 

But  let  the  heartleM  crltfo  who  deapisea  than  try  hia  own 
hand  either  at  a  bird*a  neat  or  a  aonnet  like  this ;  and  when 
he  haa  auooeeded  in  making  the  one,  he  may  have  aome  hope 
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But  now  my  veiy  dreanui  forget 

That  witching  look  to  trace ; 
Though  there  thj  beauty  lingers  jet, 

It  wears  a  stranger's  uce. 

When  last  that  gentle  cheek  I  prest. 

And  heard  thee  feign  adieu, 
I  little  thought  that  seeming  jest 

Would  proye  a  word  so  true  ! 
A  fate  like  this  hath  oft  befell 

£yen  loftier  hopes  than  ours ; 
Spring  bids  full  many  buds  to  swell, 

That  ne'er  can  grow  to  flowers. 

Davmings  qf  Geniut. 

In  those  low  paths  which  poverty  surrounds, 

The  rough  rude  ploughman,  off  his  fallow  grounds 

(That  necessary  tool  of  wealth  and  pride), 

AVhile  moiled  and  sweating,  by  some  pasture's  side, 

Will  often  stoop,  inquisitiye  to  trace 

The  opening  beauties  of  a  daisy's  face ; 

Oft  unll  he  witness,  with  admiring  eyes. 

The  brook's  sweet  dimples  o'er  the  pebbles  rise ; 

And  often  bent,  as  o'er  some  magic  spell, 

Hell  pause  and  pick  his  shaped  stone  and  shell : 

Ri4>tures  the  while  his  inward  powers  inflame. 

And  joys  delight  him  which  he  cannot  name ; 

Ideas  picture  pleasing  yiews  to  mind. 

For  which  his  language  can  no  utterance  find ; 

Increasing  beauties,  freshening  on  his  sight. 

Unfold  new  charms,  and  witness  more  delight ; 

So  while  the  present  please,  the  past  decay, 

And  in  eadi  other,  losing,  melt  away. 

Thus  pausing  wild  on  all  he  saunters  by. 

He  feels  enraptured,  though  he  knows  not  why ; 

And  hums  and  mutters  o'er  his  joys  in  yain. 

And  dwells  on  something  which  he  can't  explain. 

The  bursts  of  thought  with  which  his  soul's  perplexed. 

Are  bred  one  moment,  and  are  gone  the  next ; 

Yet  still  the  heart  will  kindling  sparks  retain. 

And  thoughts  will  rise,  and  Fancy  striye  again. 

So  haye  I  marked  the  djring  ember's  light. 

When  on  the  hearth  it  fainted  from  my  sight. 

With  glimmering  glow  oft  redden  up  again. 

And  sparks  crack  brightening  into  me  in  yain ; 

Still  lingering  out  its  kindling  hope  to  rise. 

Till  faint,  and  fainting,  the  liwt  twinkle  dies. 

Dim  bums  the  soul,  and  throbs  the  fluttering  heart. 
Its  painful  pleasing  feelings  to  impart ; 
Till  by  successless  sallies  wearied  quite. 
The  memory  fails,  and  Fancy  takes  her  flight : 
The  wick,  confined  within  its  socket,  dies. 
Borne  down  and  smothered  in  a  thousand  sighs. 

{Scenes  and  Mutings  of  the  Peaaant  Poet,'} 
[Fxom  the  *  ViUjtge  MinstreLI 

Each  opening  season,  and  each  opening  scene. 
On  his  wild  yiew  still  teemed  with  fr<«h  delight ; 
E'en  winter's  storms  to  him  haye  welcome  been. 
That  brought  him  comfort  in  its  long  dark  night, 
As  joyful  listening,  while  the  fire  burnt  bright. 
Some  neighbouring  labourer's  superstitious  tale. 
How  '  Jack-a-lantem,'  with  his  wisp  alight. 
To  drown  a  'nighted  trayeller  once  did  fail. 
He  knowing  well  the  brook  that  whimpered  down  the 
yale. 

And  tales  of  fairyland  he  loyed  to  hear. 
Those  mites  of  human  forms,  like  skimming  bees. 
That  fly  and  flirt  about  but  eyerywhere ; 
The  mystic  tribes  of  nif  ht's  unnerying  breeze. 
That  through  a  lock-hole  eyen  creep  with  ease : 
The  freaks  and  stories  of  this  elfin  crew, 
Aht  Lubin  gloried  in  such  things  as  these ; 
How  they  rewarded  industry  he  knew, 
And  how  the  restless  slut  was  pinchifd  black  and  blue. 


How  ancient  dames  a  fairy's  anger  feared. 
From  ffossip's  stories  Lubin  often  heard ; 
How  they  on  eyery  night  the  hearthstone  cleared. 
And,  'gainst  their  yisits,  all  things  neat  prepared, 
As  fkys  nought  more  than  cleanliness  regard ; 
When  in  the  mom  they  neyer  failed  to  uaie 
Or  gold  or  silyer  as  their  meet  reward, 
Dropt  in  the  water  superstition's  care. 
To  make  the  charm  succeed,  had  caaiioiu  placed 
there. 

And  thousands  such  the  yillage  keeps  aliye; 
Beings  that  people  superstitious  earth. 
That  e'er  in  rural  manners  will  surriye. 
As  long  as  wild  rusticity  has  birth 
To  spread  their  wonders  round  the  cottage-heaitL 
On  Lubin's  mind  these  deeply  were  impresKd ; 
Oft  fear  forbade  to  share  his  neighbour's  mirth : 
And  long  each  tale,  by  fancy  newly  dressed. 
Brought  fames  in  his  dr^ms,  and  broke  his  infiuit  rest. 

He  had  his  dreads  and  fears,  and  scarce  could  piM 
A  churchyard's  dreary  mounds  at  silent  night. 
But  footsteps  trampled  through  the  rustling  grasi, 
And  ghosts  'hind  graye-stones  stood  in  ueets  of 

white; 
Dread  monsters  fancy  moulded  on  his  sight ; 
Soft  would  he  step  lest  they  his  tread  should  hear, 
And  creep  and  creep  till  past  his  wild  aSright; 
Then  on  wind's  wings  would  rally,  as  it  were. 
So  swift  the  wild  retreat  of  childhood's  fancied  fear. 

And  when  fear  left  him,  on  his  comer-seat 
Much  would  he  chatter  o'er  each  dreadful  tale ; 
Tell  how  he  heard  the  sound  of  *proaching  feet. 
And  warriors  jingling  in  their  coats  of  mail ; 
And  lumping  knocks  as  one  would  thump  a  flail; 
Of  spirits  conjured  in  the  chamel  floor ; 
And  many  a  mournful  shriek  and  hapless  wail. 
Where  maids,  self-murdered,  their  false  loyes  de- 
plore; 
And  from  that  time  would  yow  to  tramp  on  nifbts  no 
more. 

0!  who  can  speak  his  joys  when  spring's  young 

mom. 
From  wood  and  pasture,  opened  on  his  yiew ! 
When  tender  green  buds  blush  upon  the  thorn. 
And  the  first  primrose  dips  its  leayes  in  dew : 
Each  yaried  charm  how  joyed  would  he  pursue. 
Tempted  to  trace  their  beauties  through  the  day; 
Oray-girdled  eve  and  mom  of  rosy  hue 
Have  both  beheld  him  on  his  lonely  way. 
Far,  far  remote  from  boys,  and  their  unpleaaing  plsj. 

Sequestered  nature  was  his  heart's  delifht ; 
Him  would  she  lead  through  wood  and  umely  plain, 
Searching  the  pooty  from  the  rushy  dike ; 
And  while  the  thrush  sang  her  long-silenoed  strain, 
He  thought  it  sweet,  and  mocked  it  o'er  again ; 
And  whue  he  plucked  the  primrose  in  its  pride. 
He  pondered  o  er  its  bloom  'tween  joy  and  pain ; 
And  a  rude  sonnet  in  its  praise  he  tried, 
"Wliere  nature's  simple  way  the  aid  of  art  supfdied. 

The  freshened  landscapes  round  his  routes  unfurled. 
The  fine-tinged  clouds  above,  the  woods  below, 
Each  met  his  eye  a  new-revealing  world,  { 

Delighting  more  as  more  he  learned  to  know;  i 

Each  joumey  sweeter,  musing  to  and  fro.  'i 

Surrounded  thus,  not  Paradise  more  sweet ; 
Enthusiasm  made  his  soul  to  glow ; 
His  heart  with  wild  sensations  used  to  beat ; 
As  nature  seemly  sang,  his  mutterings  would  repeat 

Upon  a  molehill  oft  he  dropt  him  down. 
To  take  a  prospect  of  the  circling  scene,  i 

Marking  how  much  the  cottage  rooTs  thatdi  bivvB  |. 
Did  add  its  beauty  to  the  budding  green 
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the  ttanaw  in  his  poem  cm  CSiiffwdl  diiplajs  his 
philoeophio  composure  at  this  perk)d  of  his  life  :^ 

Worlds  in  thy  e?«r  hasr  mut 
I*Ta  acted  no  nnnotioed  par^^ 

Would  I  resume  it  f  oh  no  I 
Four  acts  are  done,  the  jest  grows  stale ; 
The  waning  lamps  bum  dim  and  pale, 

And  reason  asks — Om  bono  f 

lie  held  it  a  humiliation  to  be  ill,  and  never  com- 
plained or  alluded  to  his  own  sulTerings.  He  died 
on  the  24th  December  1830,  aged  65.  Lady  Bles- 
sington  said,  *  If  James  Smith  had  not  been  a  tntty 
maiif  he  must  haye  been  a  gnai  MOfk'  His  eztensiye 
information  and  'refined  manners,  joined  to  an  in- 
exhaustible (hnd  of  lirelinees  and  humour,  and  a 
happy  uniform  temper,  rendered  him  a  fascinating 
companion.  The  writings  ot  such  a  man  giye  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  original ;  yet  in  his  own  walk  of 
literature  James  Smith  has  few  superiors.  Anstey 
comes  most  directly  into  competition  with  him ;  yet 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  *  Rejected  Addresses' 
win  live  as  long  as  the  *  New  Bath  Guide.' 

The  suryiving  partner  of  this  literary  duumyirate 
—the  most  constant  and  interesting,  perhaps,  since 
that  of  Beaumont  and  Hetcher,  and  more  affec- 
tionate from  the  rehitionshlp  of  the  parties— has 
distinguished  himself  1^  his  noreJs  and  historical 
romances,  and  by  his  generosity  to  Tarious  literary 
men.  Mr  Horace  SmiUi  has  idso  written  some 
copies  of  verses,  one  of  which,  the  Address  to  the 
Mummy,  is  a  felicitous  compound  of  fact,  humour, 
and  sentiment,  forcibly  and  originally  expressed. 


The  Theatrc^By  the  Be»,  0.  0.  lOrahbe,} 

Tib  sweet  to  yiew,  from  half-past  five  to  six. 
Our  long  wax  candles,  with  snort  cotton  wicks, 
Toached  by  the  lamplighter's  Promethean  art. 
Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  start : 
To  see  red  Phoebus  through  the  ^leiy  pane 
Tinge  with  his  beam  the  beams  of  Druiy  Lane, 
While  gradual  parties  fill  our  widened  pit. 
And  gape,  and  gaze,  and  wonder,  ere  they  sit.    *    * 

What  Tarious  swains  our  motley  walls  contain  I 
Fashion  from  Moorfields,  honour  firom  Chick  Lane ; 
Bankers  from  Paper  Buildings  here  resort, 
Bankrupts  from  Golden  S<|uare  and  Riches  Court ; 
From  the  Haymarket  cantmg  rogues  in  grain, 
Oulls  from  the  Poultiy,  sots  from  Water  Lane ; 
The  lottery  cormorant,  the  auction  shark. 
The  full-price  master,  and  the  half-price  clerk ; 
Boys  who  long  linger  at  the  gallery  door. 
With  pence  twice  fiye,  they  want  but  twopence  more. 
Till  some  Samaritan  the  twopence  spares. 
And  sends  them  jumping  up  the  gallery  stairs. 
Critics  we  boast  who  ne'er  their  malice  baulk. 
Bat  talk  their  minds,  we  wish  they'd  mind  their  talk ; 
Big  worded  bullies,  who  by  quarrels  lire. 
Who  giye  the  lie,  and  tell  the  lie  they  giye ; 
Jews  from  St  Mary  Axe^  for  jobs  so  waiy, 
Th»t  for  old  clothes  they'd  eyen  axe  St  Mary ; 
And  bucks  with  pockets  empty  as  their  pate, 
Lax  in  their  gaiters,  laxer  in  their  gait ; 
Who  oft,  when  we  our  house  lock  up,  carouse 
With  tippling  tipstayes  in  a  lock-up  house. 

Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  chance  can  joy  bestow, 
Where  scowling  fortune  seemed  to  threaten  wo. 
John  Richard  William  Alexander  Dwyer 
Was  footman  to  Justinian  Stubbs,  Esquire ; 
Bat  when  John  Dwyer  listed  in  the  Blues, 
Emanuel  Jennings  polished  Stubbs's  shoes. 
Emanuel  Jamings  Drought  his  youngest  boy 
Up  as  a  com  eutter-Hi  safb  employ; 


In  Holywell  Street,  St  Pancras,  he  was  bred 
(At  number  twenty-seyen,  it  is  said). 
Facing  the  pump,  and  near  the  Oranby's  head. 
He  would  have  bound  him  to  some  shop  in  town, 
But  with  a  premium  he  could  not  come  down : 
Pat  was  the  urchin's  name,  a  red-haired  youth. 
Fonder  of  purl  and  skittle-grounds  than  truth. 

Silence,  ye  gods !  to  keep  your  tongues  in  awe, 
The  muse  shall  tell  an  accident  she  saw. 

Pat  Jennings  in  the  upper  gallery  sat ; 
But,  leaning  forward,  Jennings  lost  his  hat ; 
Down  from  the  gallery  the  b^ver  flew. 
And  spumed  the  one,  to  settle  in  the  two. 
How  shall  he  act  f    Pay  at  the  galleiy  door 
Two  shillings  for  what  cost  when  new  but  four  I 
Or  till  half  price,  to  saye  his  shilling,  wait. 
And  gain  his  hat  again  at  half-past  eight! 
Now,  while  his  fears  anticipate  a  thi^ 
John  Mullins  whispers,  Taxe  my  handkeiduef. 
Thank  ^ou,  cries  Pat,  but  one  won't  make  a  line ; 
Take  mme,  cried  Wilson ;  and,  cried  Stokes,  take  mine. 
A  motl^  cable  soon  Pat  Jennings  ties. 
Where  Spitalfields  with  xeal  India  yies. 
Like  Irir  bow,  down  darts  the  painted  hue. 
Starred,  striped,  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blue. 
Old  calico,  tom  silk,  and  muslin  new. 
Geoige  Green  below,  with  palpitating  hand. 
Loops  the  last  'kerchief  to  the  beavers  band ; 
Upsoars  the  prize ;  the  youth,  with  joy  unfeigned. 
Regained  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regained. 
While  to  the  applauding  galleries  graiefiil  Pat 
Made  a  low  bow,  and  touched  the  ransomed  hat.  *  * 

The  3db^8  Ddmi,—By  W.  W.  [  FbrdsuwrtA.] 

[Spoken  In  the  chankotor  of  Nanqy  lake,  a  giil  eight  yean  of 
age,  who  is  drawn  upon  the  stage  in  a  child's  chalao  by 
^BamneL  Hugfaee,  her  uncle's  porter.} 

My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 
And  I  was  eight  on  New  Year's  Day ; 

So  in  Kate  Wilson's  shop 
Papa  (he's  my  papa  and  Jack's) 
Bought  me,  last  week,  a  doll  of  wax, 

Aud  brother  Jack  a  top. 

Jack's  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is. 

He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his, 

So  to  my  drawer  he  eoes, 
Takes  out  the  doll,  and,  oh  my  stars  I 
He  pokes  her  head  between  the  bars, 

^d  melts  off  half  her  nose  I 

Quite  cross,  a  bit  of  string  I  b^,   ' 
And  tie  it  to  his  peg  top's  peg, 

And  bang,  with  might  and  main. 
Its  head  against  the  parlour  door : 
Off  flies  the  head,  and  hits  the  floor. 

And  breaks  a  window-pane. 

This  made  him  cry  with  rage  and  spite ; 
Well,  let  him  cry,  it  serves  him  rigjkt. 

A  pretty  thing,  forsooth ! 
If  he's  to  melt,  all  scalding  hot. 
Half  my  doll's  nose,  and  I  am  not 

To  dnw  his  peg  top's  tooth ! 

Aunt  Hannah  heard  the  window  brei^, 
And  cried, '  0  naughty  Nancy  Lake, 

Thus  to  distress  your  aunt : 
No  Drury  Lane  for  you  to-day  I' 
And  while  papa  said, '  Pooh,  she  may  V 

Mamma  said, '  No,  she  shan't  1' 

Well,  after  many  a  sad  reproach. 
They  sot'  into  a  nackney  coach| 

^d  trotted  down  the  street. 
I  saw  them  ffo :  one  horse  was  blind ; 
The  tails  of  both  hung  down  behind; 

Their  shoes  were  on  their  feet. 
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The  chftise  in  which  poor  brother  Bill 
Used  to  be  drawn  to  Pentonyille^ 

Stood  in  the  lumber  room : 
I  wiped  the  dust  from  off  the  top, 
Whue  Molly  mopped  it  with  »  mop. 

And  brushed  it  with  a  broom. 

My  uncle's  porter,  Samuel  Hughes, 
Came  in  at  six  to  black  the  shoes 

(I  always  talk  to  Sam) : 
So  what  does  he,  but  takes  and  dngs 
Me  in  the  chaise  along  the  flags, 

And  leayes  me  where  I  am. 

My  father's  walls  are  made  of  brick, 
But  not  so  tall,  and  not  so  thick 

As  these ;  and,  goodness  me ! 
My  father's  beams  are  made  of  wood. 
But  never,  nerer  half  so  good 

As  these  that  now  I  see. 

What  a  large  floor  I  'tis  like  a  town ! 
The  carpet,  when  they  lay  it  down. 

Won't  hide  it,  I'll  be  bound : 
And  there's  a  row  of  lamps ;  my  eye ! 
How  they  do  blase !  I  wonder  why 

They  seep  them  on  the  ground. 

At  flrst  I  caught  hold  of  the  wing, 
And  kept  away ;  but  Mr  Thing- 

Umbob,  the  prompter  man. 
Gave  with  his  hand  my  chaise  a  shoTe, 
And  said, '  Go  on,  my  pretty  lore ; 

Speak  to  'em,  little  Nan. 

You've  only  got  to  curtsey,  whisp- 
er, hold  your  chin  up,  laugh  and  lisp. 

And  then  you're  sure  to  take : 
I've  known  the  day  when  brats  not  quite 
Thirteen  eot  fifty  pounds  a-night, 

Then  why  not  Nancy  Lake  r 

But  while  I'm  speaking,  where's  papa! 
And  whero's  my  aunt !  and  where's  mamma! 

Where's  Jack !    Oh,  there  they  sit ! 
Thev  smile,  they  nod ;  I'll  ao  my  ways, 
And  order  round  poor  Billy  s  chaise, 

To  join  them  in  the  pit. 

And  now,  good  gentlefolks,  I  go 
To  join  mamma,  and  see  the  &ow ; 

So,  bidding  you  adieu, 
I  curtsey,  like  a  pretty  miss. 
And  if  you'll  blow  to  me  a  kiss, 

I'll  bldw  a  kiss  to  you. 

IBloict  histf  and  exit, 

A  Tale  of  Drury  Lane.— By  W,  S.  {Scott,} 

»  •  » 

As  chaos  which,  by  heavenly  doom. 
Had  slept  in  everlasting  gloom. 
Started  with  terror  and  surprise. 
When  light  first  flashed  upon  her  eyes : 
So  London's  sons  iu  nightcap  woke. 

In  bedgown  woke  her  dames. 
For  shouts  were  heard  mid  fire  and  smoke. 
And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spoke, 

'  The  playhouse  is  in  flames.' 
And  lo !  where  Catherine  Street  extends, 
A  fiery  tail  its  lustre  lends 

To  eveiy  window-pane : 
Blushes  each  spout  in  Martlet  Court, 
And  Barbican,  moth-eaten  fort. 
And  CoVent  Garden  kennels  sport, 

A  bright  ensanguined  drain ; 
Meux's  new  brewhouse  shows  the  Ii|;ht, 
Rowland  Hill's  chapel,  and  the  height 
'  Where  patent  shot  they  sell : 


The  Tennis  Court,  so  fair  and  tall. 
Partakes  the  ray,  with  Surgeons'  Hall, 
The  Ticket  Porters'  house  of  call. 
Old  Bedlam,  close  by  London  Wall, 
Wright's  shrimp  and  oyster  shop^wiihal. 
And  lUchardson's  hotel. 

Nor  these  alone,  but  far  and  wide 
Across  the  Thames's  gleaming  tide. 
To  distant  fields  the  blaze  was  borne ; 
And  daisy  white  and  hoary  thorn. 
In  borrowed  lustre  seemed  to  sham 
The  rose  or  red  sweet  Wil-li-am. 

To  those  who  on  the  hills  around 

Beheld  the  flames  from  Drury's  mound. 
As  from  a  lofty  altar  rise ; 

It  seemed  that  nations  did  conspire. 

To  offer  to  the  eod  of  fire 
Some  vast  stupendous  sacrifice  I 
The  summoned  firemen  woke  at  call. 
And  hied  them  to  their  stations  alL 
Starting  from  short  and  broken  snooee. 
Each  soueht  his  ponderous  hobnailed  shoes ; 
But  first  his  worsted  hoeen  plied. 
Plush  breeches  next  in  crimson  dyed, 

His  nether  bulk  embraced ; 
Then  jacket  thick  of  red  or  blue. 
Whose  massy  shoulder  gave  to  view 
The  badge  of  each  respective  crew. 

In  tin  or  copper  traced. 
The  engines  thundered  through  the  street. 
Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete. 
And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 

Along  the  pavement  paced.     *    * 

E'en  Higginbottom  now  was  posed. 
For  sadder  scene  was  ne'er  disclosed ; 
Without,  within,  in  hideous  show. 
Devouring  flames  resistless  glow. 
And  blazing  rafters  downward  go. 
And  never  halloo  *  Heads  below  I* 

Nor  notice  give  at  all : 
The  firemen,  terrified,  are  slow 
To  bid  the  pumping  torrent  flow. 

For  fear  the  roof  should  fall. 
Back,  Robins,  back !  Crump,  stand  aloof! 

Whitford,  keep  near  the  walls ! 
Hugffins,  regard  your  own  behoof, 
ForTlo !  the  blazing  rocking  roof 

Down,  down  in  thunder  mils ! 

An  awful  pause  succeeds  the  stroke. 
And  o'er  the  ruins  volumed  smoke. 
Rolling  around  its  pitchy  shroud. 
Conceited  them  from  the  astoninhed  crowd. 
At  len^h  the  mist  awhile  was  cleared, 
When  lo!  amid  the  wreck  upreared. 
Gradual  a  moving  head  appeared. 

And  Eagle  firemen  knew 
Twas  Joseph  Muggins,  name  revered. 

The  foreman  of  their  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  signs  of  wo, 
*  A  Muggins  to  the  rescue,  ho  !* 

And  poured  the  hissing  tide : 
Meanwhile  the  Muggins  fought  amain. 
And  strove  and  struggled  all  in  vain, 
For  rallying  but  to  iSl  again, 

He  tottered,  sunk,  and  died! 
Did  none  attempt,  before  he  fell. 
To  succour  one  they  loved  so  well ! 
Yes,  Higginbottom  did  aspire 
(His  fireman's  soul  was  all  on  fire) 

His  brother  chief  to  save ; 
But  ah !  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Served  but  to  share  his  grave ! 
'Mid  blazing  beams  and  sodding  streams, 
Throu^  fire  and  smoke  he  dauntless  broke, 
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When  Muggins  broke  before. 
Bat  siil|khuij  stench  snd  boiling  drench 
Destrojing  sight,  o'erwhelmed  him  quite ; 

He  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
Still  o'er  his  head,  while  Fate  he  brared. 
His  whizzing  water-pipe  he  w^red ; 
*  Whitford  and  Mit&xd  plj  your  pumps ; 
You,  Clutteiback,  come,  stir  jour  stomps ; 
Whjr  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumps? 
A  fireman,  and  afraid  of  bumps ! 
What  are  they  feared  on  I  fools — 'od  rot  'em  1' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Iligginbottom.    *    * 

T7u  Upas  in  Marybone  Lane, 

[By  James  Bhitu.] 

A  tree  grew  in  Jara,  whose  pestilent  rind 
A  yenom  distilled  of  the  deadliest  kind ; 
The  Dutch  sent  their  felons  its  juices  to  draw, 
And  who  returned  safe,  pleaded  pardon  by  law. 

Fsce-muffled,  the  culprits  crept  into  the  Tale, 
AdTancing  from  windward  to  'scape  the  death-gale ; 
How  few  tiie  reward  of  their  Tictorr  earned  ! 
For  ninety-nine  perished  for  one  who  returned. 

Britannia  this  Upas-tree  bought  of  Mynheer, 
Rsmored  it  through  Holland,  and  planted  it  here ; 
"Tis  now  a  stock-^ant  of  the  genus  wolf^-bane. 
And  one  of  them  blossoms  in  Maxybone  Lane. 

The  house  that  surrounds  it  stands  first  in  the  row, 
.  Two  doors  at  right  angles  swin^  oi)en  below ; 
And  the  children  of  misery  daily  steal  in. 
And  the  poison  they  draw  they  denominate  Oin, 

There  enter  the  prude,  and  the  reprobate  boy, 
The  mother  of  ^ef,  and  the  daughter  of  joy, 
I  The  serrinf-maid  slim,  and  the  serring^man  stout, 
They  quickly  steal  in,  and  they  slowly  reel  out 

I  Surcharged  with  the  Tenom,  some  walk  forth  erect, 
!  Apparently  baffling  its  deadly  effect ; 
\  But,  sooner  or  later,  the  reckoning  arrives, 
'  And  ninety-nine  perish  for  one  who  sunrives. 

They  eantious  adrance  with  slouched  bonnet  and  hat. 
They  enter  at  this  door,  they  go  out  at  that ; 
Some  bear  off  their  burden  with  riotous  glee. 
But  most  sink  in  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Tax,  Chancellor  Van,  the  Batarian  to  thwart, 
This  compound  of  crime  at  a  soTereign  a  quart ; 
Let  gin  fetch  per  bottle  the  price  of  champagne, 
And  hew  down  the  Upas  in  Marybone  Lane. 


Addrtu  to  ike  Mwimjf  m  BetsonVi  Sxhibitilm, 
[By  HomACc  Smith.] 

And  thou  hast  walked  about  (how  strange  a  story !) 
In  Thebes's  streets  three  thousand  years  ago. 

When  Uie  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory. 
And  time  had  not  b^gun  to  oyerthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 

Of  which  tne  ray  ruins  are  tremendous  I 

Speak !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dumby ; 

Thou  hast  a  tongue,  come,  let  us  hear  its  tune ; 
Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs  aboTS  ground,  mummy  I 

Rerisitin^  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Not  like  thm  g^u>sts  or  disembodied  creatures, 
But  with  thy  Umes  'and  flesh,  and  limbs  and  features. 

Tell  us — ^for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect — 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame  1 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 
Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name  I 


Is  Pompey's  pillar  really  a  misnomer! 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer! 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  mason,  and  fbrbidden 
By  oath  to  tell  the  secrets  of  thy  trade- 
Then  say,  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 

In  Memnon's  statue,  which  at  sunrise  played  f 
Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest — if  so,  my  struggles 
Are  Tain,  for  priestcraft  nerer  owns  its  juggles. 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat, 
Has  hob-a-nobbed  with  Pharaoh,  fflass  to  glass ; 

Or  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat. 
Or  doffed  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass. 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed, 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled. 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalmed. 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled : 

Antiquity  appeara  to  have  begun 

Long  after  uiy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  couldst  develope,  if  that  withered  tongue 

Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  seen. 
How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  uid  young. 

And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green ; 
Or  was  it  then  so  old,  that  history's  pagus 
Contained  no  record  of  its  early  ages ! 

« 
Still  silent,  incommunicative  elf! 

Art  sworn  to  secrecy !  then  keep  thy  vows ; 
But  prithee  tell  us  something  of  thyself; 

Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house ; 
Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumbered, 
What  hast  thou  seen — ^wjiat  strange  adventures  num- 
bered! 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended. 
We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  muta- 
tions ; 

The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended, 
New  worlds  have  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations. 

And  coimtless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled. 

Whilst  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head, 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Camb^rses, 

Marched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundenng  tread, 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder. 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder ! 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed. 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold : 
A  heart  has  throbt>'d  beneath  that  leathern  breast, 
,  And  tears  adown  that  dusky  dieek  have  rolled : 
Have  children  climbed  those  knees,  and  kissed  that 

fisce! 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  ? 

Statue  of  flesh — immortal  of  the  dead ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence ! 
Posthumous  man,  who  quit'st  thy  narrow  bed. 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence. 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning, 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its 
warning. 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure. 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  ever! 
Oh,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 

In  living  virtue,  that,  when  both  must  sever. 
Although  corruption  piav  our  frame  consume. 
The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom.* 

*  Originally  publfahed  In  the  New  Monthly  Magaxine. 
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I«r  kimun  fticnds :  oar  oxehaid  now  most  be 
L  wildflmetB  of  sweeta,  by  none  beloved. 

ItabeL  One  bleiied  week  would  soon  zettore  itabeaatj, 
Vae  we  at  home.    Natuze  can  work  no  wrong, 
lie  Toy  weeds  how  lovely  1  the  oonfusion 
k)th  ipeak  of  bieeieB,  sunshine,  and  Uie  dew. 

Moffd.  I  hear  the  murmuring  of  a  thousand  bees 
n  ihaA  bri^t  odorous  honeysuckle  wall 
"hat  once  enclosed  the  happiest  Ifamily 
*hat  e?er  lived  beneath  the  blessed  sues. 
Vhere  is  that  family  now  I  0  Isabel, 

feel  my  soul  descending  to  the  grave, 
Lud  all  these  loveliest  rural  images 
^ade,  like  waves  breaking  on  a  dreaiy  shore  1 

laabeL  Even  now  I  see  a  stream  of  sunshine  bathing 
*he  bright  moss-roses  round  our  parlour  window! 
)h  I  were  we  sitting  in  that  room  once  more  1 

Magd,  Twould  seem  inhuman  to  be  happy  there, 
Lnd  both  my  parents  dead.    How  could  I  walk 
>n  what  I  ummI  to  call  my  father's  walk, 
le  in  his  grave!  or  look  upon  that  tree, 
!ach  year  so  full  of  blossoms  or  of  frui^ 
'lanted  by  my  mother,  and  her  holv  name 
traven  on  its  stem  by  mine  own  iniant  hands! 

A  SOeepUig  CMd, 

Art  thou  a  thing  of  mortal  birth. 

Whose  happy  home  is  on  our  eaith  t 

Does  iiuman  blood  with  life  imbue 

Those  wandering  veins  of  heavenly  blue 

Tliat  stray  along  thy  forehead  fair,  • 

Lost  'mid  a  gleam  of  golden  hairf 

Oh!  can  that  light  and  airy  breath 

Steal  from  a  being  doomed  to  death ; 

Those  features  to  the  grave  be  sent 

In  sleep  thus  mutelv  eloquent!  . 

Or  art  thou,  what  thy  form  would  seem. 

The  phantom  of  a  blessed  dream  t 

Oh!  that  my  spirit's  eye  could  see 
Whence  burst  those  gleams  of  ecstacy  1 
That  lifjtit  of  dreaming  soul  appears 
To  play  from  thoughts  above  thy  years. 
Thou  smil'st  as  if  thy  soul  were  soaring 
To  heaven,  and  heaven's.  God  adoring! 
And  who  can  tell  what  virions  high 
May  bless  an  infimt's  sleeping  eye ! 
What  brighter  throne  can  brightness  find 
To  reign  on  than  an  infiuit's  mind, 
Ere  sin  destrov  or  error  dim 
The  glory  oi  the  seraphim  1 

Oh  I  virion  fair!  that  I  could  be 

Again  as  young,  as  nure  as  thee ! 

Vain  wish!  the  rainbow's  radiant  fbrm 

Hay  view,  but  cannot  brave  the  storm : 

Years  can  bedim  the  gorgeous  dyes 

That  punt  the  bird  of  Paradise^ 

.And  vears,  so  fiite  hath  ordered,  roll 

Clouds  o'er  the  summer  of  the  soul. 

Pair  was  that  hoe  as  break  of  dawn. 

When  o'er  its  beauty  sleep  was  drawn 

Like  a  thin  veil  that  half-concealed  ' 

The  light  of  soul,  and  half-revealed. 

While  thy  hushed  heart  with  visions  wrought, 

Badi  trembling  eyelarii  moved  with  thoucht, 

And  things  we  dnam,  but  ne'er  can  speak, 

Like  clouds,  came  floating  o'er  thv  cheek, 

Such  summer-clouds  as  travel  light. 

When  the  souTs  heaven  lies  calm  and  bright ; 

Till  thou  awok'st — then  to  thine  eye 

Thy  whole  heart  leapt  in  ecstacy ! 

And  lovely  is  that  heart  of  thine^ 

Or  sure  tMse  e^es  could  never  sMne 

With  such  a  wild,  yet  bashful  glee, 

Qay,  half-6'eicome  timidity! 


AddrmtoaWUdlkar. 

Magnificent  creature !  so  stately  and  bright  I 
In  the  pride  of  thy  spirit  pursuing  thy  flight ; 
For  what  hath  the  child  ofihe  desnt  to  £<»ad, 
Wafting  up  his  own  mountains  that  &r  beaming  head ; 
Or  borne  like  a  whirlwind  down  on  the  vale  1 
HaU!  kinff  of  the  wild  and  the  beautiful  !—haill 
Hail !  idof  divine ! — whom  nature  hath  borne 
O'er  a  hundred  hill  tops  since  the  mists  of  the  mom, 
Whom  the  pilgrim  lone  wandering  on  m6untain  and 

moor. 
As  the  virion  glides  by  him,  may  blameless  adore :  • 
For  the  jov  of  the  hi^py,  the  strength  of  the  free. 
Are  spread  in  a  carment  of  glory  o^  thee. 
Up !  up  to  yon  dififl  like  *  fii^^  to  his  throne  I 
O'er  the  blslek  silent  forest  piled  lofty  and  lone^ 
A  throne  which  the  eagle  is  glad  to  resign 
Unto  footsteps  so  fleet  and  so  fearless  as  thine. 
There  the  bright  heather  springs  up  in  love  of  thy 

breast, 
Lo !  the  clouds  in  the  depths  of  the  sky  are  at  reet ; 
And  the  race  of  the  wild  winds  is  o'er  on  the  hill ! 
In  the  hush  of  the  mountains,  ye  antlers  lie  still! — 
Thou^  your  brandies  now  toss  in  the  storm  of  delight. 
Like  the  arms  of  the  pine  on  yon  shelterless  hei^^t. 
One  moment-— thou  bright  apparition— delay  1 
Then  melt  o'er  the  crags,  like  the  sun  from  the  day. 


His  vojage  is  o'er — as  if  struck  by  a  spell. 
He  motionless  stands  in  the  hush  of  the  dell ; 
There  softly  and  slowly  sinks  down  on  his  breast. 
In  the  midst  of  his  pastime  enamoured  of  rest. 
A  stream  in  a  clear  pool  that  endeth  its  race — 
A  dancing  ray  chained  to  one  sunshiny  place — 
A  doud  by  the  winds  to  calm  solitude  onven— 
A  hurricane  dead  in  the  silence  of  heaven. 

Ht  couch  of  repose  for  a  pilgrim  like  thee : 
Maflufioent  prison  enclosmg  the  fkee ; 
Wltn  rock  wall-endrded— with  predpioe  crowned— 
Which,  awoke  by  the  sun,  thou  canst  clear  at  a  bound. 
'Mid  the  fern  and  the  heather  kind  nature  doth  keq» 
One  bright  spot  of  green  for  her  favourite's  sleep ; 
And  dose  to  that  covert,  as  dear  to  the  skies 
When  tiieir  blue  depths  are  doudless,  a  little  lake  lies, 
Where  the  creature  at  rest  can  his  imaoe  behold. 
Looking  up  tluough  the  radiance  as  bright  and  as  bold. 

Yes :  fierce  looks  thy  nature  e'en  hushed  in  repose — 
In  the  depths  of  thy  desert  recardless  of  foes, 
Thy  bold  antlen  call  on  the  hunter  afar, 
With  a  hauffhty  defiance  to  come  to  the  war. 
No  outrage  is  war  to  a  creature  like  thee ; 
The  buglehom  fills  thy  wild  spirit  with  fflee, 
As  thou  beazest  thy  neck  on  tne  wings  of  the  wind. 
And  the  laggardiy  gaie-hound  is  toiling  behind. 
In  the  beams  of  thy  forehead,  that  glitter  with  death. 
In  feet  that  driw  power  from  the  touch  of  the  heath^r- 
In  the  wide  raging  torrent  that  lends  thee  its  roar — 
In  the  cliff  that  once  trod,  must  be  trodden  no  more — 
Thy  trust— 'mid  the  dangers  that  threaten  thy  reign : 
— ^But  what  if  the  stag  on  the  mountain  be  slain? 
On  the  brink  of  the  rock— lo !  he  standeth  at  bay. 
Like  a  victor  that  falls  at  the  dose  of  the  day- 
While  the  hunter  and  hound  in  their  terror  retreat 
From  the  death  that  is  spumed  from  his  furious  feet ; 
And  his  last  cry  of  anger  comes  back  from  the  skies. 
As  nature's  fierce  son  m  the  wildemess  dies. 

Lkm  writtm  in  a  Lonely  Burial  Oround  in  the 

ffighlandt. 

How  moumfriUy  this  burial  ground 
Sleeps  'mid  old  Ocean's  solemn  sound. 
Who  rolls  his  bright  and  sunny  waves 
All  round  these  deaf  and  silent  graves  I 
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The  cold  won  light  that  glimmen  here, 
The  sickly  wild  flowers  may  not  cheer ; 
If  here,  with  solitary  hum, 
The  wandering  mountain-bee  doth  come, 
'Mid  the  pale  blossoms  short  his  stay, 
To  brighter  leaves  he  booms  away. 
The  sea-bird,  with  a  wailing  sound, 
Alighteth  softly  on  a  mound. 
And,  like  an  image,  sitting  there 
For  hours  amid  the  dolefiu  air, 
Seemotfa  to  tell  of  some  dim  union. 
Some  wild  and  mystical  communion, 
Connecting  with  his  parent  sea 
This  lonesome  stonelcss  cemetery. 

This  may  not  be  the  burial-place 
Of  some  extinguished  kinely  race, 
Wliose  name  on  earth  no  longer  known. 
Hath  mouldered  with  the  mouldering  stone. 
That  nearest  grave,  3ret  brown  with  mould, 
Seems  but  one  summer-twilight  old  ; 
Both  late  and  frequent  hath  the  bier 
Been  on  its  mournful  visit  hero ; 
And  yon  green  spot  of  sunny  rest 
Is  wuting  for  its  destined  guest. 

I  see  no  little  kirk — no  bell 

On  Sabbath  tinkleth  through  tlus  dell ; 

How  beautiful  those  graves  and  fiur. 

That,  lying  round  the  house  of  prayer. 

Sleep  in  the  shadow  of  its  grace ! 

But  death  hath  chosen  this  rueful  place 

For  his  own  undivided  reign ! 

And  nothing  tells  that  e*er  agun 

The  sleepen  will  forsake  their  bed — 

Now,  and  for  everlasting  dead, 

For  Hope  with  Memory  seems  fled ! 

Wild -screaming  bird!  unto  the  sea 
Winging  thy  flight  reluctantly. 
Slow  floating  o'er  these  grassy  tombs 
So  ghost-like,  with  thy  snow-white  plumes, 
At  once  from  thy  wild  shriek  I  know 
VHukt  means  this  place  so  steeped  in  wo  I 
Here,  they  who  perished  on  the  deep 
Enjoy  at  last  unrocking  sleep ; 
For  ocean,  from  his  wrathful  breast. 
Flung  them  into  this  haven  of  rest. 
Where  shroudless,  coffinless,  they  Ue— 
'Tis  the  shipwrecked  seaman's  oemeteiy. 

Here  seamen  old,  with  grizzled  locks. 
Shipwrecked  before  on  desert  rocks. 
And  by  some  wandering  vessel  taken 
From  sorrows  that  seem  God-forsaken, 
Home  bound,  here  have  met  the  blast 
That  wrecked  them  on  death's  shore  at  last! 
Old  friendless  men,  who  had  no  tears 
To  shed,  nor  any  place  for  fears 
In  hearts  by  misery  fortified. 
And,  without  terror,  sternly  died. 
Hero  many  a  creature  movme  bright 
And  glorious  in  full  manhood's  might, 
Who  dared  with  an  untroubled  eye 
The  tempest  brooding  in  the  sky. 
And  loved  to  hear  that  music  rave, 
And  danced  above  the  mountain-wave, 
Hath  quaked  on  this  terrific  strand, 
All  flung  like  sea-weeds  to  the  laud ; 
A  whole  crew  lying  side  by  side, 
Death-dashed  at  once  in  all  their  pride. 
And  here  the  bright-haired  fair-faced  boy, 
Who  took  with  him  all  earthly  joy. 
From  one  who  weeps  both  night  and  day 
For  her  sweet  son  borne  far  away, 
Escaped  at  last  the  cruel  deep, 
In  all  his  beauty  lies  asleep  ; 
While  sho  would  yield  all  nopes  of  grace 
For  ono  kiss  of  his  pale  cold  face ! 


Oh !  I  could  wail  in  lonely  fear. 
For  many  a  wofVil  ehoet  sits  here. 
All  weeping  with  tneir  fixed  eyes  I 
And  what  a  dismal  sound  of  sighs 
Is  mingling  with  the  gentle  roar 
Of  smaJl  waves  breaking  on  the  shoFB  ; 
While  ocean  seems  to  sport  and  play 
In  mockery  of  its  wretched  prey  I 

And  lo  !  a  white-winged  vessel  sails . 
In  sunshine,  gathering  all  the  gales 
Fast  freshening  from  yon  isle  <»  pinei 
That  o'er  the  clear  sea  waves  and  shines. 
I  turn  me  to  the  ghostly  crowd, 
All  smeared  with  dust,  without  a  shroudi 
And  silent  every  blue-swollen  lip  I 
Then  gazing  on  the  sunny  ship. 
And  listening  to  the  gladsome  cheat 
Of  all  her  thoughtless  mariners, 
I  seem  to  hear  in  every  breath 
The  hollow  under-tones  of  death, 
Who,  all  unheard  by  those  who  sing. 
Keeps  tune  with  low  wild  munnuring. 
And  points  with  his  lean  bony  hand 
To  the  pale  f^bosts  sitting  on  this  strand. 
Then  dives  l^neath  the  rushiD|;  prow. 
Till  on  some  moonless  nxgfii  of  wo 
He  drives  her  shivering  fo>m  the  steep, 
Down— down  a  thounnd  fathoms  deep. 

[From  the  *  Iide  of  PslmBL'] 

But  list !  a  low  and  moaning  sound 

At  distance  heard,  like  a  spirit's  song. 

And  now  it  reigns  above,  around. 

As  if  it  called  the  ship  along. 

The  moon  is  sunk ;  and  a  douded  gray 

Declares  that  her  course  is  run. 

And  like  a  god  who  brings  the  day. 

Up  mounts  the  glorious  sun. 

S(K>n  as  his  light  has  wanned  the  seas. 

From  the  parting  doud  firesh  blows  the  breew ; 

And  that  is  the  spirit  whose  well-known  song 

Makes  the  vessel  to  nil  in  joy  along. 

No  fears  hath  she ;  her  giant  form 

O'er  wrathful  surge,  thxou^  Uadming  stenif 

Maiestically  calm  would  go 

'Mid  the  deep  darkness  iniite  as  inoiwl 

But  gently  now  t^  small  wavos  gUte 

Like  playful  lambs  o'er  a  mountain^  riduL 

So  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  anajt 

The  main  she  will  traverse  for  ever  and  t^ 

Many  ports  will  exult  at  the  gleam  of  hsr  mmi  ^- 

Hush!  hush  I  thou  vain  dreamer!  this  hmriikv last 

Five  hundred  souls  in  one  instant  of  dsnd 

Are  hurried  o'er  the  deck ; 
And  fast  the  misorable  ship 

Becomes  a  lifdeas  wreck. 
Her  keel  hath  stmck  on  a  hidden  lod^ 

Her  planks  axe  torn  asunder. 
And  down  come  her  masts  with  »  reeling  shock. 

And  a  hideous  crash  like  thunder. 
Her  sails  are  draggled  in  the  brine. 

That  gladdened  late  the  skies. 
And  her  pendant,  that  kissed  the  fair  moonshine, 

Down  many  a  fathom  lies. 
Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  hues 

Gleamed  softly  from  below. 
And  flung  a  warm  and  sunny  flush 

O'er  the  wreaths  of  murmurine  snow. 
To  the  ooral-rocks  are  hnnying  down. 
To  sleep  amid  colours  as  bnght  as  their  own. 
Oh !  many  a  dream  was  in  vie  ship 

An  hour  before  her  death  j 
And  sights  of  home  with  ughs  disturbed 

The  sleeper's  long-drawn  breath. 
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The  cottage  Homes  of  England  I 

Bj  thounnds  on  her  p&ins, 
Thej  are  smiling  o'er  the  Bilreiy  brooks, 

^d  round  the  hamlet-fanes. 
Throngh  glowing  orchards  forth  thej  peep, 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leares. 
And  fearless  there  the  low]  j  sleep, 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eares. 

The  free,  fair  Homes  of  England  ! 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall, 
Maj  hearts  of  native  proof  be  reared 

To  guard  each  hallowed  wall  I 
And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves. 

And  bright  the  iloweiy  sod. 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  lores 

Its  country  and  its  God ! 


The  Graves  qf  a  Eoutehold. 

They  grew  in  beautj,  side  by  side. 
They  filled  one  home  with  glee ; 

Their  graves  are  severed,  far  and  wide, 
By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 

O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow ; 
^e  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight — 

Where  are  those  dreamers  now ! 

One,  'midst  the  forests  of  the  west^ 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid — 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest. 

Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one. 

He  lies  whero  pearls  lie  deep ; 
He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 

O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are  dressed 

Above  the  noble  slain  : 
He  wrapt  his  colours  round  his  breast, 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one — o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fanned ; 

She  faded  'midst  Italian  flowers — 
The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  played 

Beneath  the  same  n-ecn  tree ; 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  prayed 

Around  one  parent  knee  I 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall. 
And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth — 

Alas  !  for  love,  if  thou  wert  all. 
And  nought  beyond,  on  earth  ! 


The  Treatura  of  the  Deep. 

What  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells. 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main  t 

Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-coloured  shells. 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unrecked  of  and  in  vain. 

Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea  I 

We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Vet  more,  the  depths  have  more !    What  wealth  un- 
told. 
Far  down,  and  shining  throuch  their  stillness,  lies ! 
Thou  hast  the  stany  gems,  the  bumins  gold, 

Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Arffosies. 
Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  main  I 

Earth  claims  not  these  again ! 


Yet  more,  the  depths  haTe  more  !    Thy  waves  have 
rolled 
Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by  I 
Sand  hath  filled  up  the  palaces  of  old, 

Sea-weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  revelry ! 
Dash  o'er  them,  Ocean  f  in  thy  scornful  play, 

Man  yields  them  to  decay ! 

Yet  more  !  the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more! 

High  hearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy  breast ! 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar — 

Tlie  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. 
Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave  ! 

Give  Dack  the  true  and  brave  I 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely !    Those  for  whom 

The  place  was  kept  at  bos^  and  hearth  so  long  ; 
The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless 
gloom. 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  'midst  festal  song ! 
Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown — : 

But  all  is  not  thine  own ! 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down ; 

Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head. 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks,  and  beauty's  flowery  crown! 

Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — Restore  the  Dead ! 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee  !— 

Restore  the  Dead,  thou  Sea ! 


BERNARD  BARTON. 

Bernard  Barton,  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
published  in  1820  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems, 
which  attracted  notice  both  for  their  elegant  sim- 
plicity, and  purity  of  style  and  feeling,  and  because 
they  were  written  by  a  Quaker.  *  The  staple  of  the 
whole  poems,'  says  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, '  is  description  and  meditation— description  of 
quiet  home  scenery,  sweetly  and  feelingly  wrought 
out— and  meditation,  ovcrshadod  with  tenderness, 
and  exalted  by  devotion — but  all  terminating  in 
soothing  and  even  cheerf^  views  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  mortality.'  Mr  Barton  was  em- 
ployed in  a  banking  establishment  at  Woodbridge, 
in  SuflTolk,  and  he  seems  to  haye  contemplated 
abandoning  his  profession  for  a  literary  lifb.  On 
this  point  Charles  Lamb  wrote  to  him  as  follows : 
*  Throw  yourself  on  the  world,  without  any  rational 
plan  of  support  beyond  what  the  chance  employ  of 
booksellers  would  afford  you!  Throw  yourself 
ratiier,  my  dear  sity  fVom  the  steep  Taipeian  rock 
slap^dash  headlong  upon  iron  spikes.  If  you  have 
but  five  consolatory  minutes  between  the  desk  and 
the  bed,  make  much  of  them,  and  live  a  century  in 
them,  rather  than  turn  slave  to  the  booksellers. 
They  are  Turks  and  Tartars  when  they  have  poor 
authors  at  their  beck.  Hitherto  you  have  been  at 
arm's  length  from  them — come  not  within  their 
grasp.  I  have  known  man^  authors  want  for  bread — 
some  repining,  others  ei\)oying  the  blessed  security 
of  a  counting-house — all  agreeing  they  had  rather 
have  been  tailors,  weayers — what  not? — rather  than 
the  things  they  were.  I  have  known  some  starved, 
some  go  mad,  one  dear  friend  literally  dying  in  a 
workhouse.  Oh,  you  know  not — may  you  never 
know — ^the  miseries  of  subsisting  hy  authorship  T 
There  is  some  exaggeration  here.  We  have  known 
authors  by  profession  who  lived  cheerfully  and 
comfortably,  labouring  at  the  stated  sum  per 
sheet  aa  regularly  as  the  weaver  at  his  loom,  or 
the  tailor  on  his  board;  but  dignified  with  the 
consciousness  of  following  a  high  and  ennobling 
occupation,  vrith  all  the  mighty  minds  of  past  ages 
as  their  diuly  friends  and  companions.  The  bane 
of  such  a  lire,  when  actual  genius  is  involved,  is 
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itf  UDceitainty  and  its  temptations,  and  the  almost 
invariable  incompatibility  of  the  poetical  tempe- 
rament wi^  habits  of  business  and  steady  ap- 
plication. Yet  let  ns  remember  the  ezam^es  of 
Shakspeare,  Drjrden,  and  Pope — all  regular  and 
constant  labourers — and,  in  our  own  d^,  of  Scott, 
Soutliey,  Moore,  and  many  others.  The  fiiult  is 
more  generally  with  the  author  than  with  the  book- 
seller. In  the  particular  case  of  Bernard  Barton, 
however.  Lamb  counselled  wisely.  He  has  not  the 
vigour  and  popular  talents  requisite  for  marketable 
literature ;  and  of  this  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
conscious,  for  he  abandoned  his  dream  of  exclusive 
authorship.  Mr  Barton  has  since  appeared  before 
the  public  as  author  of  several  volumes  of  miscella- 
neous poetry,  but  without  adding  much  to  his  repu- 
tation. He  is  still  wliat  Jeffrey  pronounced  liim — 
*  a  man  of  a  fine  and  cultivated,  rather  than  of  a  bold 
and  original  mind'  His  poetry  is  highly  honourable 
to  his  taste  and  feelings  as  a  man. 


To  the  Etening  Primrose. 

Fair  flower,  that  ^hunn'st  the  glare  of  day. 
Yet  loy'st  to  open,  meekly  iNold, 

To  evening*8  hucd  of  sober  gray, 
Thy  cup  of  paly  gold ; 

Be  thiue  the  offering  owing  lon;^ 
To  thee,  and  to  this  pensive  hour. 

Of  one  brief  tributary  song, 
Though  transient  as  thy  flower. 

I  love  to  watch,  at  silent  eve, 
Thv  scattered  blossoms*  lonely  light, 

And  Lave  my  inmost  heart  receive 
The  influence  of  that  sight. 

I  love  at  such  an  hour  to  mark 

Their  beauty  greet  the  night-breeze  chill. 
And  shine,  'mid  shadows  gathering  dark, 

'llie  garden's  glory  still. 

For  such,  'tis  sweet  to  think  the  while. 
When  cares  and  griefs  the  breast  invade*, 

Is  friendship's  animating  smile 
In  sorrow  s  dark'ning  shade. 

Thus  it  bursts  forth,  like  thy  pale  cu]), 
Glist'ning  amid  its  dewy  tears, 

And  bears  the  sinking  spirit  up 
Amid  its  chilling  fears. 

But  still  more  animating  far. 

If  meek  Religion's  eye  may  trace. 

Even  in  thy  glimmering  earth-bom  star. 
The  holier  hope  of  Grace. 

The  hope,  that  as  thy  beauteous  Mooui 
Expands  to  glad  the  clone  of  day, 

So  through  the  shadows  of  the  tomb 
May  break  forth  Mercy's  ray. 


*Stan:as  on  the  Sea, 

Oh !  I  shall  not  fon^et,  until  memory  depart:, 
AVhen  flrst  I  beheld  it,  the  glow  of  my  heart ; 
The  wonder,  the  awe,  the  delight  that  stole  o'er  me. 
When  its  billowy  boundlessness  opened  before  me. 
As  I  stood  on  its  margin,  or  roamed  on  its  strand, 
I  felt  new  ideas  within  me  expand, 
Of  elory  and  grandeur,  unknown  till  that  hour. 
And  my  spirit  was  mute  in  the  presence  of  power  I 
In  the  surif-beaten  sands  that  encircled  it  round. 
In  the  billow's  retreat,  and  the  breaker's  rebound. 
In  its  white-drifted  foam,  and  its  dark-heaving  green, 
Each  moment  I  gazed,  some  fresh  beauty  was  seen. 


And  thus,  while  I  wandered  on  ocean's  bleak  slioie. 
And  surveyed  its  vast  surface,  and  heard  itswavit 
I  seemed  wrapt  in  a  dream  of  romantic  deliglily 
And  haunted  by  majesty,  gloiy,  and  might ! 


Power  and  Gentleness,  or  the  Caiaraet  and  ike 

Streamlet, 

Noble  the  mountain  stream. 
Bunting  in  grandeur  from  its  vantage-grouDd ; 

Glory  is  in  its  gleam 
Of  brightness — thunder  in  its  deafening  sound ! 

Mark,  how  its  foamy  spray, 
Tinged  by  the  sunbeams  with  reflected  djen^ 

Mimics  the  bow  of  day 
Arching  in  majesty  the  vaulted  skies ; 

Thence,  in  a  summer-shower. 
Steeping  the  rocks  around — O !  tell  me  wheve 

Could  majesty  and  power 
Be  clothed  in  forms  more  beautifully  fair  I 

Yet  lovelier,  in  my  view, 
The  streamlet  flowing  silently  serene ; 

Traced  by  the  brighter  hue. 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives — itself  unseen ! 

It  flows  through  flowery  meads. 
Gladdening  the  herds  which  on  its  margin  browse ; 

Its  quiet  beauty  feeds 
The  alders  that  o'ershade  it  with  their  boughs. 

Gently  it  murmurs  by 
The  village  churchyard  :  its  low,  plaintive  tone, 

A  diige-like  melody. 
For  worth  and  beauty  modest  as  its  own. 

More  gaily  now  it  sweeps 
By  the  small  school-house  in  the  sunshine  bright ; 

And  o'er  the  pebbles  leapa. 
Like  happy  hearts  by  holiday  made  light. 

May  not  its  course  express. 
In  characters  which  they  who  run  may  read. 

The  charms  of  j^ntleness. 
Were  but  its  still  small  voice  allowed  to  plead ! 

What  are  the  tronhies  gained 
By  power,  alone,  with  all  its  noise  and  strife, 

To  that  meek  wreath,  unstained. 
Won  by  tho  charities  that  gladden  Ufa ! 

Niagara's  streams  might  fail. 
And  human  happiness  be  undisturbed : 

But  E^pt  would  turn  pale. 
Were  her  still  Nile's  o'erflowing  bounty  curbed! 


The  Solitary  Tomb. 

Not  a  leaf  of  the  tree  which  stood  near  me  wis  stirred. 
Though  a  breath  might  have  movetl  it  so  lightly : 

Not  a  farewell  note  from  a  sweet  singing  bird 
Bade  adieu  to  the  sun  setting  brightly. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  and  calm,  except 
In  the  west,  where  the  sun  was  descending ; 

And  there  the  rich  tints  of  the  rainbow  slept. 
As  his  beams  with  their  beauty  were  blendmg. 

And  tho  evening  star,  with  its  ray  so  clear. 

So  tremulous,  soft,  and  tender, 
Ha^l  lit  up  its  lamp,  and  shot  down  from  its  skiers 

Its  dewy  delightful  splendour. 

And  I  stood  all  alone  on  that  sentle  hill, 
With  a  landscape  so  lovely  before  me ; 

And  its  spirit  and  tone,  so  serene  aoA  still. 
Seemed  silently  gathering  o'er  me. 
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Far  off  mm  the  Debeo,  whose  briny  flood 

Bj  its  winding  banks  was  sweeping ; 
And  jast  at  the  root  of  the  hill  where  I  stood. 

The  dead  in  their  damp  graTes  were  sleeping. 

How  lonely  and  lorely  their  resting-place  seemed  I 
An  enclosure  which  care  could  not  enter ; 

And  how  sweetly  the  gray  lights  of  evening  gleamed 
On  the  solitaiy  tomb  in  its  centre  I 

When  at  mom  or  at  ere  I  hare  wandered  near. 
And' in  Tarious  lights  have  viewed  it. 

With  what  diflerine  forms,  unto  friendship  dear, 
Has  the  magic  of  fancy  endued  it ! 

Sometimes  it  has  seemed  like  a  lonely  sail, 

A  white  spot  on  the  emerald  billow ; 
Sometimes  like  a  lamb,  in  a  low  grassy  vale. 

Stretched  in  peace  on  its  verdant  pillow. 

But  no  image  of  gloom,  or  of  care,  or  strife, 
Has  it  ever  given  biiih  to  one  minute ; 

For  lamented  m  death,  as  beloved  in  life, 
Was  he  who  now  slumbers  within  it. 

He  was  one  who  in  youth  oiv  the  stormy  seas 

Was  a  far  and  a  fearless  ranger ; 
Who,  borne  on  the  billow,  and  blown  by  the  breeze, 

Counted  lightly  of  death  or  of  danger. 

Yet  in  this  rude  school  had  his  heart  still  kept 

AU  the  freshness  of  gentle  feeling ; 
Nor  in  woman's  warm  eye  has  a  tear  ever  slept 

More  of  softness  and  kindness  revealing. 

And  here,  when  the  bustle  of  youth  was  past. 
He  lived,  an^  he  loved,  and  he  died  too ; 

Oh!  why  was  affection,  which  death  could  outlast, 
A  more  lengthened  enjoyment  denied  to  t 

But  here  he  slumbers !  and  many  there  are 
Who  love  Uiat  lone  tomb  and  revere  it ; 

And  one  far  off  who,  like  eve's  dewy  star. 
Though  at  distance,  in  fancy  dwells  near  it. 


BRYAN  WALTER  PROCTER. 

Bryan  Walter  Procter,  better  known  by  his 
assumed  name  of  Barry  Cornwall,  published,  in  181. 5, 
A  small  volume  of  dramatic  scenes  of  a  domestic 
character,  *  in  order/  he  says,  *  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
more  natural  style  than  that  which  had  for  a  long 
time  preyailed  in  our  dramatic  literature.'    The  ex- 
periment was  successful ;  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
pathetic  and  tender  scenes  in  Mr  Procter's  sketches. 
He  has  since  published  Marcian  Coionna,  The  Fhod 
ofThessafyt  and  other  poems :  also  a  tragedy,  Miran- 
ma,  whidi  was  brought  out  with  success  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre.  Mr  Procter's  later  productions  have 
not  lealiiMBd  the  promise  of  his  early  efforts.  Ills  pro- 
fessional avocations  (for  the  poet  is  a  barrister)  may 
have  withdrawn  him  from  poetry,  or  at  least  pre- 
▼ented  his  studying  it  with  that  earnestness  and 
devotion  which  can  alone  insure  success.    Still,  Mr 
Procter  is  a  gracefVil  and  accomplished  writer.    His 
poetical  style  seems  formed  on  that  of  the  Elizabe- 
than dramatists,  and  some  of  his  lyrical  pieces  are 
exquisite  in  sentiment  and  diction. 

Addresi  to  the  Ocean. 

O  thou  vast  Ocean  I  ever  sounding  sea ! 
Thou  symbol  of  a  drear  immennity ! 
Thou  Uiing  that  windest  round  the  solid  world 
Like  a  huge  animal,  which,  downward  hurled 
From  the  black  clouds,  lies  weltering  and  alone, 
Lashing  and  writhing  till  its  strength  be  gone. 
Thy  voice  is  like  the  thunder,  and  thy  sleep 
Is  as  a  fiiant's  clumber,  loud  and  deep 


Thou  speakest  in  the  east  and  in  the  west 

At  once,  and  on  thy  heavily  laden  breast 

Fleets  oome  and  go,  and  shapes  that  hare  no  life 

Or  motion^  yet  are  moved  and  meet  in  strife. 

The  earth  hath  nought  of  this ;  no  chance  or  change 

Ruffles  its  surface,  and  no  spirits  dare 

Give  answer  to  the  tempest-wakened  air ; 

But  o'er  its  wastes  the  weakly  tenants  range 

At  will,  and  wound  its  bosom  as  they  go : 

Ever  the  same,  it  hath  no  ebb,  no  flow : 

But  in  their  stated  rounds  the  seasons  come. 

And  pass  like  visions  to  their  wonted  home ; 

And  come  again,  and  vanish ;  the  young  Spring 

Looks  ever  bright  with  leaves  and  blossoming ; 

And  Winter  always  winds  his  sullen  horn,   | 

When  the  wild  Autumn,  with  a  look  forlorn, 

Dies  in  his  stormy  manhood ;  and  the  skies 

Weep,  and  flowers  sicken,  when  the  summer  flies. 

Oh !  wonderful  thou  ari,  great  element : 

And  fearful  in  thy  Hpleeny  humours  bent. 

And  lovely  in  repose ;  thy  summer  form 

Is  beautiful,  and  when  thy  silver  waves 

Make  music  in  earth's  dark  and  winding  caves, 

I  love  to  wander  on  thy  pebbled  beach. 

Marking  the  sunlight  at  the  evening  hour. 

And  hearken  to  the  thoughts  thy  waters  teach— 

Eternity — Eternity — and  Power. 


Martdieu 

It  was  a  dreary  place.    The  shallow  brook 

thaX  ran  throughout  the  wood,  there  took  a  turn 

And  widened :  all  its  music  died  away, 

And  in  the  place  a  silent  eddy  told 

That  there  the  stream  grew  deeper.    There  dark  trees 

Funereal  (cypress,  vew,  and  shadowy  pine. 

And  spicy  cedar)  clustered,  and  at  night 

Shook  from  their  melancholy  branches  sounds 

And  sighs  like  death :  'twas  strange,  for  through  the 

day 
They  stood  quite  motionless,  and  looked,  methought. 
Like  monumental  things,  which  the  sad  earth 
From  its  green  bosom  had  cast  out  in  pity. 
To  mark  a  young  girl's  grave.    The  very  leaves 
Disowned  their  natural  green,  and  took  black 
And  mournful  hue ;  and  the  rough  brier,  stretching 
His  straggling  arms  across  the  rivillet. 
Lay  like  an  armed  sentinel  there,  catching 
With  his  tenacious  leaf  straws,  withered  £>ughs. 
Moss  that  the  banks  had  lost,  coarse  grasses  which 
Swam  with  the  current,  and  with  these  it  hid 
The  poor  Marcelia's  deathbed.    Never  may  net 
Of  venturous  fisher  be  cast  in  with  hope. 
For  not  a  fish  abides  there.    The  slim  deer 
Snorts  as  he  ruffles  with  his  shortened  breath 
The  brook,  and  p^ting  flies  the  unholy  place. 
And  the  white  heifer  lows,  and  passes  on ; 
The  foaming  hound  laps  not,  and  winter  birds 
Go  higher  up  the  stream.    And  yet  I  love 
To  loiter  there :  and  when  the  rising  moon 
Flames  down  the  avenue  of  pines,  and  looks 
Red  and  dilated  through  the  evening  mists. 
And  chequered  as  the  heavy  branches  sway 
To  and  fro  with  the  wind,  I  stay  to  listen. 
And  fancy  to  myself  that  a  sad  voice. 
Praying,  comes  moaning  through  the  leaves,  as  'twere 
For  some  misdeed.    The  story  goes — that  some 
Neglected  girl  (an  orphan  whom  the  world 
Frowned  upon)  once  strayed  thither,  and  'twas  thought 
Cast  herself  in  the  stream :  ypu  may  have  heard 
Of  one  Marcelia,  poor  Nolina's  daughter,  who 
Fell  ill  and  came  to  want  I    No!  On,  she  loved 
A  wealthy  man,  who  marked  her  not.    He  wed, 
And  then  the  girl  grew  sick,  and  pined  away. 
And  dirowned  hcrsel/for  love. 
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Night. 

Now  to  thy  rileni  pretence.  Night ! 

I8  this  my  fint  song  oflfered :  oh !  to  thee 
Thftt  lookest  with  thy  thousand  eyes  of  light — 

To  thee,  and  thy  stany  nobility 
That  float  with  a  delicious  murmuring 

(Though  unheard  here)  about  thy  forehead  blue  ; 

And  as  they  ride  along  in  order  due, 
Circling  the  round  globe  in  their  wandering. 
To  thee  their  ancient  queen  and  mother  sing. 
Mother  of  beauty  I  Teiled  queen  ! 
Feared  and  sought,  and  nerer  seen 
Without  a  heart-imposing  feeling. 
Whither  art  thou  gently  stealing  ! 
In  thy  smiling  presence,  I 
Kneel  in  star-struck  idolatry, 
And  turn  me  to  thine  eye  (the  moon), 
Fretting  that  it  must  change  so  soon : 
Toying  with  this  idle  rhyme, 
I  scorn  that  bearded  yillatu  Time, 
Thy  old  remorseless  enemy, 
And  build  my  linketl  verse  to  thee. 
Not  dull  and  cold  and  dark  art  thou : 
AMio  that  beholds  thy  clearer  brow, 
Kndiademed  with  centlcst  streaks 

Of  fleccy-silverca  cloud,  adorning 
Thee,  fair  as  when  the  young  sun  'wakes. 
And  from  his  cloudy  bondage  breaks. 

And  lights  upon  the  breast  of  morning. 
Rut  must  feel  thy  powers ; 
Mightier  than  the  storm  that  lours. 
Fairer  than  the  Tirgin  hours 

That  smile  when  the  young  Aurora  scatters 
Her  rose-leaves  on  the  valleys  low, 
And  bids  her  servant  breezes  blow. 
Not  Apollo,  when  he  dies. 
In  the  wild  October  skies, 

Red  and  stormy ;  or  when  he 
In  his  meridian  beauty  rides 

Over  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
And  turns  the  blue  and  burning  tides 

To  silver,  is  a  peer  for  thee, 

In  thy  full  regality. 

I^ic  SUcjfHuy  Fiffun  qfModena, 

Upon  a  couch  of  silk  and  gold 
A  pale  enchanted  lady  licii, 
And  o'er  her  many  a  frowning  fold 
Of  crimson  shades  her  closed  eyes ; 
And  shadowy  creatures  round  her  rise ; 
And  ghosts  of  women  masqued  in  wo  ; 
And  many  a  phantom  pleasure  flies ; 
And  lovers  slain — ah,  long  ago ! 

The  lady,  pale  as  now  she  sleeps. 
An  age  upon  that  couch  hath  lain. 
Yet  in  one  spot  a  spirit  keeps 
His  mansion,  like  a  red-rose  stain ; 
And,  when  lovers'  ghosts  complain. 
Blushes  like  anew-born  flower. 
Or  as  some  bright  dream  of  pain 
Dawneth  through  the  darkest  hour. 

Once — ^but  many  a  thought  hath  fled. 
Since  the  time  whereof  I  speak — 
Once  the  sleeping  lady  bred 
Beauty  in  her  bmning  cheek. 
And  the  lovely  mom  did  break 
Through  the  azure  of  her  eyes. 
And  her  heart  was  warm  and  meek. 
And  her  hope  was  in  the  skies. 

But  the  lady  loved  at  last, 
And  the  nassion  pained  her  soul. 
And  her  hope  away  was  cast. 
Far  beyond  her  own  control ; 


And  the  clouded  thoughts  that  roll 
Ilirough  the  midnight  of  the  mind. 
O'er  her  eyes  of  azure  stole, 
Till  they  grew  deject  and  blind. 

He  to  whom  her  heart  was  given. 
When  May  music  was  in  tune, 
Dared  forsake  that  amorous  heAveD, 
Changed  and  careless  soon! 
O,  w&t  is  all  beneath  the  moon 
When  his  heart  will  answer  not  I 
What  are  all  the  dreams  of  noon 
With  our  love  forgot  I 

Heedless  of  the  world  she  went. 
Sorrow's  daughter,  meek  and  lone. 
Till  some  spirit  downwards  bent 
And  struck  her  to  this  sleep  of  stone. 
Look!  Did  old  Pygamalion 
Sculpture  thus,  or  more  prevail. 
When  he  drew  the  living  tone 
From  the  marble  pale  ? 

An  Invocation  to  Birdt, 

Come,  all  ye  feathery  people  of  raid  air^ 
Who  sleep  'midst  rocks,  or  on  the  mountaiatnmmiti 
Lie  down  with  the  wild  winds ;  and  ye  who  Imild 
Your  homes  amidst  green  leaves  by  grottos  cool ; 
And  ye  who  on  the  flat  sands  hoard  your  eggs 
For  suns  to  ripen,  come !    O  phenix  ran  I 
If  death  hath  spued,  or  philosophic  search 
Permit  thee  still  to  own  thy  haunted  nest, 
Perfect  Arabian — lonely  nightingale  ! 
Dusk  creature,  who  art  silent  all  day  long. 
But  when  pale  eve  unseals  thy  clear  thro«t,looHst 
Thy  twilight  music  on  the  dreaming  booghi 
Until  they  waken ; — and  thou,  cuckoo  bird, 
'N^Hio  art  tiie  ghost  of  sound,  having  no  shape 
Material,  but  dost  wander  Ua  and  near. 
Like  untouched  echo  whom  the  woods  deny 
Sij^t  of  her  love — come  all  to  my  slow  diaim  ! 
Come  thou,  sky-climbing  bird,  wakener  of  mon. 
Who  springest  like  a  thought  unto  the  ann. 
And  &t>m  his  golden  floods  dost  gather  wealth 
(Epithalaminm  and  Pindarique  song). 
And  with  it  enrich  our  cars ;  come  all  to  me^ 
Beneath  the  chamber  where  my  lady  lies, 
And,  in  your  several  musics,  whisper — Love ! 

Amelia  WaUworik. 
ScBMB  L  A  Roam.    WairrwoaTa— Amblu. 

Amelia,  You  have  determined,  then,  on  sendii^ 
Charles 
To  India? 

Wentworth.  Yes. 

Am€l,  Poor  boy !  he  looks  so  sad  and  pale^ 
He'll  never  live  there.    Tis  a  cruel  lot 
At  best  to  leave  the  land  that  gave  us  birth. 
And  sheltered  us  for  many  a  pleasant  year ; 
The  friends  that  loved  us,  and  the  spots  we  loved. 
For  such  a  distant  country.    He  wiU  die. 
Remember — 'tis  Amelia's  prophecy. 
Oh !  do  not  be  so  harsh  to  the  poor  youth. 
Do  not  desert  your  better  nature.    Nay — 
You  will  not  send  him,  WentworthI 

Went.  He  will  sail 
In  twenty  days. 

Amel.  How  can  you  be  so  cruel  t 
He  shall  not  go. 

Went.  Madam,  you  interest 
Yourself  too  much,  methinks,  for  this  young  man. 
His  doom  is  settled ;  that  be  sure  o£ 

Amd.  Sir! 

Went.  I  say  your  tendemen,  your — ^follj  for 
This  boy  becomes  you  not 
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AmA,  Away,  away. 

WaU,  Madam,  while  yoa  are  Oodfbey  Wentwortli's 
wife, 
Time  tender-^^endahipfl  rnoBt  be  laid  aaide. 
(At  joocanimile.    Sf-^- 

Amd,  Mr  Wentworth,  you 
(I  muii  beliere  it)  jeefc ;  yon  jest  with  me. 

WmL  Go  on,  go  on :  you  think  me  quite  a  fooL 
Woman,  my  eVes  are  open ;  wide  awake 
To  yoQ  and  all  my  infamy.    By  heafen 
I  will  not  be  a  by-word  and  »  mock 
In  all  the  moutlui  of  men  for  any— — *PdiaWt 
I  still  xcneet  your  ean,  yon  see ;  I— 

AnuL  Voa 
losolt  me,  nr. 

WaU,  FoigiTO  me  :  I  indeed 
Am  mmnemhSk  of  Ik  pnide ;  youll  tcom  me  for  it. 
I  ftill  thmk  women  modest — ^in  the  mass. 

AwieL  Sir — ^Mr  Wentworth^-yoa  h*Te  used  me  ilL 
Toisnelf  yon  h«Te  need  ilL    You  hare  foigot 
All — what  Ib  due  to  me— what  to  your  wife. 
Ton  httve  foigot— ^OKot— can  /  foiget 
All  that  I  saoifioed  for  yon? — my  yonth. 
My  home,  my  heart— (yon  know,  yon  knew  it  then) 
In  sad  obedience  to  my  Other's  woxdf  - 
Ton  promised  to  that  ikther  (how  you  kept 
That  promise,  now  remember)  toq  would  sare 
His  affs  from  poYerty :  he  had  been  bred 
In  s^ndoor,  and  he  coold  not  bow  him  down, 
I  like  men  1^0  nerer  felt  the  warmth  of  fortune. 
He  g»Te  me  up,  m  Tictim ;  and  I  saw 
MjMlf  (ah!  how  I  shuddered)  borne  away 
Bj  you,  the  evil  angel  of  my  me. 
To  a  portentous  splendour.    I  became 
A  pimng  bride^  a  wretch — a  slave  to  all 
Tour  host  of  passions ;  but  I  swore  (may  God 
Foigive  me  I)  to  lore  you— ^you,  when  I  loved 
Another,  and  you  knew  it :  Yes,  you  knew 
My  heart  was  given  away,  and  yet  you  wed  me. 
Leave  me^  sir! 

WmL  Have  you  donef  Woman,  do  you  think 
This  mummeiT  is  to  work  me  from  my  purpose— 
My  settled  wiU  I    Mistress,  I  leave  you  now : 
fiat  this  remember,  that  your  minion— Oh, 
I  do  not  heed  your  fiowmng— your  boy-love 
Will  visit  India  shortly,  or,  it  majr  be, 
(Ton  are  his  guide)  a  prison  here,  in  England. 
Farewell. 

Amd,  Yet  stay — a  word  more  ere  we  quit. 
I  do  beseech  you  (though  my  wrongs  are  great. 
And  my  proud  spirit  ill  can  stoop  to  this). 
Yon  take  your  xnalediction  from  this  youth. 
He  is  as  innocent — I  think  he's  innocent 
or  the  least  ill  toward  you.    For  me,  I  am 
Too  innocent  to  sue ;  yet  let  me  say. 
Since  the  sad  hour  I  wed  you,  I  have  been 
As  faithfbl  to  our  cold  communion 
As  UuNU^  my  heart  had  from  the  first  boon  yours, 
Or  yon  been  generous  after.    Once  more,  sir, 
I  would  impure  you — ^for  your  comfort— for 
Tour  honour  and  my  name,  to  spare  this  boy. 
In  the  calm  tone  of  one  who  has  not  erred 
I  do  require  this  of  you.  * 

WaU.  You  but  steel 
My  heart  against  him.    Woman,  b  your  pleading 
Aiwsysaswaimasnowt    By  earth  and  heaven. 
Had  I  but  wavered  in  his  destiny 
This  would  have  fixed  me.    Seek  your  diamber  now. 
And  in  your  meditations  think  how  well 
Yoor  name  may  sound  (my  name!)  held  up  to 


It  may  be  worth  your  care.    Thus  long  I've  hid 
My  wrath,  and  let  you  wander  at  your  wilL 
You  have  grown  bead  in  guilt;  be  prudent  now: 
Save  a  fidr  name,  or  I  must  tell  the  world 


name. 
How  ill  Toa  keen  tout  secrets. 
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Amd,  He  is  gone ; 
And  I  am  hers — ph !  sudi  a  weair  wretch. 
Oht  fiither,  &thar,  iriiat  a  heart  had  you 
To  cast  me  on  the  wide  and  bitter  world 
Withsuehafiiendasihis!    I  would  have  toiled 
From  the  pale  morning  'till  the  dusk  of  nigh^ 
And  Uved  as  poorly,  and  smiled  cheeiiblly. 
Keeping  out  sorrow  from  our  cottage  home. 
And  there  was  one  who  would  have  loved  you  too, 
And  aided  with  his  all  our  wreck  of  fortune. 
You  would  not  hear  him ;  and — and  did  /  hear 
His  passionate  petitioning,  and  see 
His  scalding  tears,  and  fling  myself  away 
Upon  a  wintry  bosom,  that  held  years 
Doubling  m  v  own.    What  matters  it  t — ^"tis  past 
I  will  be  still  myself:  who's  there  1 

^  [Cbabias  cntefa] 

You  are  in  tears  f 

Amd.  Away.    Draw- down  the  blinds; 
The  summer  evenings  now  come^warmly  on  us. 
Go^uck  me  yonder  flower. 

Oft.  This  rose— mean  you  t 
It  fills  the  room  with  pcnume :  'tis  as  red, 
And  rich,  and  almost,  too,  as  beautlAil, 

AwuL  As  Aurora's  blushes,  or  my  own. 
I  see  you  want  a  simile. 

OIL  You  are  gay. 
Too  gay  for  earnest  talk.    Who  has  been  here  1 

Amd,  No  one ;  I  will  not  tell ;  I've  made  a  vow, 
And  will  not  break  it,  'till— untU  I'm  pressed. 

Oh,  Tlien  let  me  press  you. 

Amd,  Silly  boy,  away; 
Go  gather  me  more  flowers,  violets. 

(M,  Here  let  me  place  them  in  your  hair. 

Amd,  No,  no ; 
Tlie  violet  is  for  poets :  they  are  yours. 

0  rare!  I  like  to  see  you  bosom  them. 
Had  they  been  golden,  such  as  poets  earned, 
You  mipt  have  treasured  them. 

0%.  xliey  are  fkr  more 
To  me— for  they  were  yours,  Amelia. 

Amd,  Give  me  the  rose. 

Ck.  But  where  shall  it  be  placed! 

^flieL  Why,  in  my  hand— my  hair.     Look  how  it 

'  blushes! 
To  see  us  both  so  idle.    Giro  it  me. 
Where  1  where  do  ladies  hide  their  favourite  flowers 
But  in  thdr  bosoms,  foolish  vouth.    Away — 
lis  I  must  do  it.    Pshaw!  how  sad  you  look. 
And  how  you  tremble. 

C%.  Dear  Amelia. 

Amd.  Call  me  your  mother,  Charles. 

Ch,  My  guardian — 

Awid.  Al  name  him  not  to  me.    Charles,  I  have 
been 
Jesting  awhile :  but  my  dark  husband's  frown 
Comes  like  a  cloud  upon  me.    You  must  so 
Far,  my  dear  Charles,  from  the  one  friend  who  loves 

you: 
Tomndostan. 

Ch,  I  know  it 

Awid.  For  myself, 

1  shall  think  of  you  often,  my  dear  Charles. 

Think  of  me  sometimes.  When  your  trumpet  sounds, 
Youll  rscolleoi  the  coward  you  knew  once. 
Over  the  seas  in  England  t 

09t  Spare  my  heart 

Amd.  I  do  not  think  you  have  a  heart :  'tis  buried. 

€SL  Amelia,  oh !  AmeUa,  will  you  never 
£now  the  poor  heart  that  breaks  and  bursts  for 

yont 
Oh  1  do  not  take  it  ill ;  but  now  beUere 
How  fond,  and  true,  and  faithful^—    > 
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Amd,  Is  this  jest ! 
Yon  act  well,  sir ;  or — ^but  if  it  be  true. 
Then  what  am  I? 

Cfh,  Oh  I  hj  these  burning  tears, 
Bv  all  my  haunted  days  and  wakdUl  nights, 
Oh!  by  Yourself  I  swear,  dearest  of  all, 
I  lore — ^love  you,  my  own  Amelia! 
Once  I  wiU  call  you  so.    Do — do  not  scom  me 
And  blight  iny  youth — ^I  do  not  ask  for  love; 
I  dare  not.    Trample  not  upon  my  heart, 
My  untouched  heak— I  gaTe  it  an  to  you, 
Without  a  spot  of  care  or  sorrow  on  it. 
My  spirit  became  yours — I  worshipped  you. 
And  for  your  sake  in  silence.    Say  but  once 
You  hate  me  not,  for  this — Speak,  speak ! 

Amd,  Alas! 

Ch.  Weep  not  for  me,  my  gentle  lore.    You  said 
Your  husband  threatened  you.    Come,  then,  to  mo ; 
I  have  a  shelter  and  a  heart  for  you* 
Where,  erer  and  for  ever  you  shall  reign. 
Amelia,  dear  Amelia!  sj^eak  a  word 
Of  kindness  and  oonsentmg  to  me — ^Speak  I 
If  but  a  word,  or  though  it  be  not  kindness : 
Speak  hope,  doubt,  fear— but  not  despair ;  or  say 
Tliat  some  day  you  fnay  lore,  or  that  if  ever 
Your  cruel  husband  dies,  youll  think  of  me ; 
Or  that  you  wish  me  happy— or  that  perhaps 
Your  heart — ^nay,  speak  to  me,  Amelia. 

Amd,  Is,  then,  your  loTe  so  deep  t 

Ch,  So  deep  t  It  is 
Twined  with  my  life :  it  i«  my  life — my  food— 
The  natural  element  wherein  I  breathe — 
My  madness — my  heart's  madness — ^it  is  all 
— <)h !  what  a  picture  have  I  raised  upon 
My  sandy  widies.    I  have  thought  at  times 
That  you  and  I  in  some  far  distant  countiy 
Might  liTC  tc«:Gthcr,  blessing  and  beloved ; 
And  I  hare  shaped  such  plans  of  happiness, 
For  us  and  all  around  us  ^you,  indeed, 
Ever  the  swe^t  superior  spirit  there), 
That  were  you  always — ^fair  Amelia, 
You  Usten  with  a  melancholy  smile? 

AmgL  Let  mo  hear  all :  'tis  fit  I  should  hear  all. 
Alas,  alas! 

Ch,  Weep  not  for  me,  my  love. 
I — 1  am  nought :  not  worth  a  single  tear : 
I  will  depart — or  may  I  kiss  away 
Those  drops  of  rain  t  Well,  well,  I  will  not  pain  you. 
And  yet— oh!  what  a  paradise  is  love ; 
Secure,  requited  love.    I  will  not  go : 
Or  we  will  go  together.    There  are  haunts 
For  young  and  happy  spirits :  you  and  I 
Will  thither  fly,  and  dwell  beside  some  stream 
That  runs  in  music  'neath  the  Indian  suns ; 
Ay,  some  sweet  island  Ktill  shall  be  our  home, 
Where  firuits  and  flowers  are  bom  through  all  the 

year. 
And  Summer,  Autum'n,  Spring,  are  ever  young, 
\^ere  Winter  comes  not,  and  where  nought  abides 
But  Nature  in  her  beauty  revelling. 
You  shall  be  happy,  sweet  Amelia, 
At  last ;  and  I — ^it  is  too  much  to  think  of. 
Forgive  me  while  I  look  upon  thee  now. 
And  swear  to  thee  by  Love,  and  Night,  and  all 
The  gliding  hours  of  soil  and  stany  night, 
How  much — ^how  absolutely  I  am  thine. 
My  pale  and  gentle  beauty — ^what  a  heart 
Had  he  to  wrong  thee  or  upbraid  thee !    He 
Was  guilty— nay,  nay :  look  not  so. 

AtMi,  I  have 
Been  guilty  of  a  cruel  act  toward  you. 
Charles,  I  indeed  am  guilty.    When  to-day 
My  husband  menaced  me,  and  told  me  of 
Public  and  broad  disgrace,  it  met  my  scom : 
But  have  I,  my  poor  youth,  been  so  unkind 
To  yon  as  not  to  see  this— love  before  I 


Charles,  I  have  driven  yon  from  your  eaily  home; 
I  see  it  now :  I  only— hate  me  fM  it. 

Ch.  Ill  love  yon,  like  bright  heaveo.    The  fixed 
start 
Shall  neverbe  so  constant.    I  am  all 
Your  own.    Not  sin,  nor  soRow,  nor  the  mn^ 
Not  the  cold  hoUow  grave  shall  chill  my  Isye^ 
It  will  survive  b^ond  the  bounds  of  death. 
The  spirit  of  the  shadow  which  may  then 
Perhi^  do  penance  for  my  deeds  of  ilL 

AmeL  Stay  this  wUd  talk. 

CL  Men  have  been  known  to  love 
Through  yean  of  absence,  ay,  in  pain  and  peril ; 
And  one  did  cast  life  and  a  worla  away 
For  a  loose  woman's  smile :  nay,  love  naa  dwelt, 
A  sweet  inhabitant  in  a  demon's  breast. 
Lonely,  amidst  bad  passions ;  burning  there. 
Like  a  most  holy  and  sepulchral  light. 
And  almost  hallowing  its  dark  tenement. 
^Tiv  may  not  I 

Amd,  I  thought  I  heard  a  step. 
How  strangely  you  speak  now — again,  agun. 
Leave  me ;  quick,  leave  me. 

Ch,  'TIS  your  tyrant  coming : 
Fly  rather  you. 

Amd,  If  you  have  pity,  go. 

C%.  Farewell,  then :  yet,  should  he  lepalee  yon— 

Amd,  Then 
I  will — but  go :  yon  torture  me. 

Ch,  I  am  gone.  [Exit, 

Amd,  Farewell,  fiuewell,  poor  yenth ;  so  dewklate 
That  even  I  can  spare  a  tear  for  yon. 
My  husband  comes  not :  I  will  meet  him,  tlieii. 
Armed  in  my  innocence  and  wrongs.    Alas  I 
'TIS  hard  to  suffer  where  we  ought  to  judge. 
And  pray  to  those  who  should  petition  us» 
rris  a  brave  world,  I  see.    Power  and  wrong 
Go  hand  in  hand  resistless  and  abhoned. 
And  patient  virtue  and  pale  modesty. 
Like  the  sad  flowers  of  tne  too  early  spring. 
Are  cropped  before  they  hlossoiDb— or  trod  dowa. 
Or  by  the  fierce  winds  withered.    Is  it  sot- 
But  /  have  flaunted  in  the  sun,  and  cast 
My  smiles  in  prodigality  away : 
And  now,  and  now — ^no  matter.    I  have  done. 
Whether  I  live  scorned  or  beloved — ^Beifovedl 
Better  be  hated,  could  my  pride  abate 
And  I  consent  to  fly.    It  may  be  thni. 

ScKNB  IL  A  Chimber.— Nl^lt. 

A  considerable  period  of  thne  is  soppeaed  to  have  dqpad 
betwwn  this  and  tbs  pteoodiiif  1116001 

A  M  CI.IA— Maai  AM. 

Mar,  Are  you  awake,  dear  lady ! 

Amd,  Wide  awake. 
There  are  the  stars  abroad,  I  see.    I  (eel 
As  though  I  had  been  slewing  many  a  day. 
What  time  o'  the  night  is  it ! 

Mar,  About,  the  stroke 
Of  midnight. 

Amd,  Let  it  come.    The  skies  are  calm 
And  bright ;  and  so,  at  last^my  spirit  is. 
WheUier  the  heavens  have  influence  on  the  mind 
Through  lifb,  or  only  in  our  days  of  death. 
I  know  not ;  yet.  bcaorc,  ne'er  did  my  soul 
Look  upwards  with  sudi  hope  of  joy,  or  pine 
For  that  hope's  deep  completion.    Marian  I 
Let  me  sec  more  of  neaven.    There— enou|^ 
Are  you  not  well,  sweet  girl  t 

mar.  Oh!  yes:  but  you 
Speak  now  so  strangely :  you  were  wont  to  talk 
Ck  plain  familiar  things,  and  cheer  me :  now 
You  set  my  spirit  drooping. 

Amd,  I  have  spoke 
Nothing  but  chemul  words,  then  idle  girL 
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Look«  look  r  «lMivt»:  til*  eaaopy  of  tlM  sl:^, 
Spotted  with  itan,  shines  like  a  bdM  dzess : 
A  qiieeft  bu£^  mvy  <hAt  so  rtgiA  Vtue 
Which  wimM  the  world  o'  nights.    Alas,  alas! 
I  do  rememoer  In  mj  ftUving  days 
What  wild  and  wanion  wishes  once  were  mine, 
SlaTee— fttd!ani  gems — and  heau^  with  no  peer, 
And  finendi  (a  ready  host)— %at  i  ibtget. 
I  shall  he  dreaming  eoon,  as  onoe  I  dreamt, 
When  I  had  hope  to  light  me.    Hare  jou  no  song^ 
Kj  gentle  nrl,  for  a  side  woman's  ear  I  « 

Thsn's  one  I'to  heard  yon  iing :  ■  They  said  His  eye*— 
Ko,  that's  not  it :  the  words  are  hard  to  hit. 
'  His  eye  like  the  mid-day  snn  was  bright'-^ 

Mat.  Tfa  se. 
y oa're  a  good'  memory.    Well,  listen  to  me. 
I  most  net  trip,  I  see. 

AmeL  I  hearken.    Now. 


His  e^  like  the  mid>day  sun  was  hright. 
Hen  had  a  prond  but  a  milder  light, 
dear  and  sweet  like  the  doudleas  moon : 
Alaa!  and  must  it  fade  as  soonl 

His  Toice  was  like  the  breath  of  war, 
But  hen  was  fainter-^eoftef  ftr  $ 
And  yet,  when  he  of  Ids  long  love  sighed. 
She  laughed  in  soom: — hemdandmed. 

n     if<r.  IlMieiflanetherirene^ofadifienntallr, 
But  indifltinet— like  the  lew  mtraning  ' 

Ofsuamirwindsi&theerening:  thuaitrune— 

They  said  he  died  upon  the  ware. 

And  his  bed  was  the  wild  and  bounding  billow ; 
Her  bed  shall  be  a  dry  earth  graye : 

Prqiare  it  quick,  for  she  wants  her  pillow. 

AmtL  How  slowlTaadhofwdlflnay  doth  time 
Float  on  hie  stany  joameT.    Still  he  goes. 
And  goes»  and  goes,  and  doth  not  pass  away. 
He  rises  with  tBe  goldea  morning,  calmly. 
And  with  the  noon  at  night.    Methlnkslsee 
Him  stretdking  wide  abrnd  his  m^hty  wings, 
Floating  isr  eter  o'er  the  crowds  ofmen, 
lake  a  hM  itiMnre  with  its  picy  beneath. 
Lo!  T  nm  nrrff,  nni  timir  tftrflms  paflsing  m t 
To-morrow  I  shaU  he  a  bieathless  thing- 
Yet  he  will  still  be  here ;  and  the  blue  hours 
Will  UxiA  as  gaily  on  Ab  busy  world 
Am  thmffi  I  were  aU?e  to  welcome  them* 
There's  dne  will  shed  some  tean.    Poor  Charles! 

COiABftM  «iiteal 

CJL  I  am  here. 
Did  yon  not  call! 

AwuL  Ton  come  in  time.    Hy  thoughts 
Were  fbll  of  jou,  dear  Charles.    Tour  mother  (now 
I  take  that  title),  in  her  dying  hour 
Hae  priTilege  to  speak  unto  your  youtii. 
There's  one  thing  pains  me.  and  I  would  be  calm. 
My  hnaband  has  been  harsh  unto  me— iret 
He  ts  my  husband ;  and  youll  think  of  this 
If  anj  sterner  feeling  more  your  heart? 
Seek  no  rerenge  for  me.    Ton  will  not  f— Nay, 
la  it  so  hard  to  grant  my  last  request? 
He  ia  my  husband :  he  was  fiUher,  too. 
Of  the  blue-eyed  boy  you  were  so  Ibnd  of  once. 
Do  yon  remember  how  his  eyelids  doeed 
Wlien  the  first  summer  rose  was  opening! 
Tia  BOW  two  years  ago — more,  more :  and  I — 
I  now  am  hastening  to  him.    Pretty  boy ! 
He  was  ni^  only  dmd.    How  fair  he  looked 
In  the  white  garment  that  encircled  him — 
*rwas  like  a  marble  slumber ;  and  when  we 
Ijud  him  befieBlh  tiMf  gieen  earth  in  his  bed. 


I  thou^t  my  heart  was  breaking— yet  I  lired : 
But  I  am  wearjr  now. 

Mar,  You  must  not  talk,  ^  ' 

Indeed,  dear  lady }  nay — 

C%.  Indeed  yon  must  not 

AmeL  Well,  then,  I  will  be  silent ;  yet  not  so. 
For  ero  we  jouxneyy  erer  should  we  take 
\  A  sweet  leave  of  our  friends,  and  wish  them  well, 
And  tell  them  to  take  heed,  and  bear  in  mind 
Our  blessings.    So,  in  your  breast,  dear  Charles^ 
Wear  the  remembrance  of  Amelia. 
She  erer  lored  you — erer ;  so  as  migbt 
Become  a  mother's  tender  Ioyo — ^no  more. 
Charles,  I  hare  lived  in  this  too  bitter  world 
Now  almoet  thirty  seasons :  you  have  been 
A  diild  to  me  for  one-third  of  that  time. 
I  took  you  to  my  bosom,  when  a  boy, 
Who  scarce  had  seen  eight  springs  come  forth  and 

vanish. 
You  have  a  wailn  heart,  Charles,  and  the  base  crowd 
Will  feed  upon  it,  if— but  you  must  make 
That  heart  a  grave,  and  in  it  buiy  deep 
Its  young  and  beautiful  feelings. 

d%:  I  wiU  do 
All  that  you  wish— all ;  but  you  cannot  die  ' 
And  leave  me  ? 

Amd.  You  shall  see  how  calmly  Death 
Will  come  and  press  his  finger,  cold  and  pale, 
On  my  now  smiling  lip :  these  eyes  men  swore 
Wero  brighter  than  the  stars  that  fill  the  eky, 
And  yet  uiey  must  grow  dim:  an  hour— 

Ok,  Oh  I  no. 
No»  no :  oh  I  say  not  so.    I  cannot  bear 
To  hear  you  talk  thus.    Will  you  break  my  heart ! 

AmtL  No :  I  would  caution  it  itfainst  a  change, 
That  soon  must  happen.    Calmly  let  us  talk. 
When  I  em  dead— 

Oh.  A]as,ala8t 

Amd.  This  is 
Not  aa  I  wish :  you  had  a  braver  spiHt. 
Bid  it  come  fortiu    Why,  I  have  heard  you  talk 
Of  war  and  danger— Ah  I— 

[WavTwoftTH  cntcn.] 

Mar.  She^s  pale— speak,  speak. 

Oh.  Ohl  my  lost  mother.    Howl  You  here! 

WmU.  I  am  come 
To  pray  her  pardon.    Let  me  toudi  her  hand. 
Amelial  die  faints:  Amelial  [Shediet. 

Poor  fiided  girl !  I  was  too  hatsh— unjust. 

a.Lo<^l 

Jf or.  She  has  left  us. 

0^  It  is  fiJse.    Bevivel   . 
Mother,  revive,  revive. 

Mar.  Itisinvun. 

Oh.  Is  it  then  so!    My  soul  is  side  and  funt. 
Oh  1  mother,  mother.    I — I  cannot  weep. 
Oh  for  some  blinding  tears  to  dim  my  eves, 
So  I  might  not  gaie  on  her.    And  hais  aeatii 
Indeed,  indeed  struck  Aer— so  beautiful! 
So  wronged,  and  never  erting ;  so  bdoved 
By  one— who  now  has  nothing  left  to  love. 
Oh  1  thou  bright  heaven,  if  thou  art  calling  now 
Thy  brighter  angels  to  tnv  bosom— rest. 
For  lol  the  brightest  of  thy  host  is  cone — 
Departed— and  the  earth  is  dark  below. 
And  now — 111  wander  far  and  fkr  away. 
Like  one  that  hath  no  country.    I  shall  find 
A  sullen  pleasure  in  that  life,  and  when 
I  say '  I  have  no  friend  in  all  the  world.' 
My  neart  will  swell  with  pridc^  and  make  a  show 
Unto  itself  of  happiness ;  and  in  truth 
There  is,  in  that  same  solitude,  a  taste 
Of  pleasure  which  the  sodal  never  know. 
From  land  to  land  111  roam,  in  ail  a  stranger, 
And«  as  the  body  gidns  a  braver  look, 
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Its  founing  MirfiKsa  like  m  w]iiilpooli;iilf^ 

And  boili  and  ifkttma  with  the  imirotited  tide; 

Bat  «Xn%  M  tbr  kiUowB  lucd  te  flow, 
And  tenibl%  tlM  Mtt  «f  Slam  move^ 
Winding  their  darksome  way  profound,  where  man 
Ne'er  tiod,  nor  light  e'er  shone,  nor  air  from  heaven 
Breathed.    Oh !  ye  secret  and  unfathomed  depths, 
How  are  ye  now  a  smooth  and  royal  way 
For  the  army  of  Ood's  yengeanoe !    FeUow-slares 
And  ministers  of  the  Eternal  purpose, 
Not  guided  by  the  treacherous,  injured  sons 
Of  Babylon,  but  by  my  mightier  arm. 
Ye  come,  and  spread  your  banners,  and  display 
Tour  ^ttttcing  arma  ae  ye  adrance,  all  white 
Bneaw  tiie  admiring  moon.    Come  on  1  the  gates 
Are  open--«ot  for  boAqueten  in  blood 
Like  ^u  I    I  see  on  atl^  side  o'eiflow 
The  liTing  deluge  of  anned  men,  and  cry. 
Begin,  b^inl  with  fire  and  eword  begin 
The  work  of  wrath.    Upon  my  shadowy  wings 
I  paase»  «&d  float  a  little  while»  to  see 
Mme  human  instruments  fulfil  mv  task 
Of  final  ruin.    Then  I  mount,  I  ^, 
And  sing  ray  proud  song,  as  I  ride  the  clouds, 
That  star*  may  hear,  and  all  the  hosts  of  worlds. 
Thai  live  along  the  interminable  space. 
Take  ap  JehoTah's  ererlasting  triumph  f 

IThe  Fait  Hednae.^ 
CFrom '  Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City.*] 

Sunk  was  the  sun,  and  up  the  eastern  hearen, 
like  maiden  on  a  lonely  pilgrimage, 
Hoyed  the  meek  star  of  eye ;  the  wandering  air 
Breathed  odoun ;  wood,  and  wayeless  lake,  like  man, 
Sl^t,  weary  of  the  garish,  babbling  da^. 

Doye  of  the  wilderness,  thy  snowy  wing 
Droops  not  in  slumber ;  Xiilian,  thou  alone, 
Ifid  the  deep  quiet,  wakest.    Dost  thou  rove. 
Idolatrous  of  yon  majestic  moon. 
That  like  a  ecystal-throned  queen  in  heaven, 
Seems  with  hit  present  deity  to  hush 
To  beauteous  adoration  all  the  earth  t 
Hi^t  seem  the  solemn  silent  mountain  tops 
Stuid  np  and  wonhip !  the  translucent  streams 
Down  the  hUls  glttterinff,  cherish  the  puie  light 
Beneath  the  shMOwy  IbUage  o'er  them  flung 
At  intwals ;  ti&e  lake,  ao  tilyer-white, 
Glistens ;  all  indistinct  the  snowy  swans 
Bask  in  the  radiance  cooL    Doth  Lilian  muse 
To  that  apparent  queen  her  vesper  hymn  f 

Nursling  of  solitude,  her  infant  couch 
Never  did  mother  watch ;  within  the  grave 
She  slept  mwaking:  scornful  turned  aloof 
Caewallon,  of  those  pure  instinctive  joys 
By  fathcES  felt,  when  playful  infant  grace, 
Tondied  with  a  fieminme  softness,  round  the  heart 
Winds  its  light  maie  of  undefined  delif^t. 
Contemptuous :  he  with  hau^ty  joy  beheld 
His  boT,  fair  Malwyn;  him  m  bossy  shield 
fioeked  proudly,  him  upbore  to  mountain  steep 
Fierce  and  undaunted,  for  their  dangerous  nest 
To  battle  with  the  esgle's  clam'rous  orood. 

But  die,  the  while,  from  human  tenderness 
Estranged,  and  gentler  feelings  that  light  up 
The  cheek  of  youth  with  rosy  joyous  smile. 
Like  a  foigotten  lute,  played  on  alone 
By  chance-caressing  airs,  amid  the  wild 
Beanteoushr  pale  and  sadly  playful  grew, 
A  lonely  child,  b^  not  one  human  heart 
Beloved,  and  loving  none :  nor  strange  if  learnt 
Her  natiye  fond  auctions  to  embrace 
Thinxs  senseless  and  inanimate ;  she  loved 
^.  All  mmieU  that  with  rich  embroidery  fair 
Snunel  the  gzeen  earth — ^the  odorous  thyme, 
Wild  nae^  and  rovii^  eglantine ;  nor  spared 


To  mourn  their  IMSng  fl^rrae  with  dkiMlsh  teank 
Gray  birch  and  a^n  light  she  loved,  that  droop 
Fringing  the  ciyatal  stream  ;  the  spotl^ye  bmexe 
That  wantoned  with  her  brown  and  glossy  leidke; 
The  sunbeam  chequering  the  fresh  bank ;  ero  dawn 
Wandering,  and  waadenng  still  at  dewy  eve. 
By  Glenderamakin*8  flower  empuipled  maige, 
Derwent's  blue  lake,  or  Gteta>  wildering  glen. 

Rare  sound  to  her  was  human  voice,  scarce  heard, 
Save  of  her  aged  nurse  or  shepherd  maid 
Soothinff  the  child  with  simple  tale  or  song. 
Hence  ul  she  knew  of  earthly  hopes  and  iSars, 
Life's  sins  and  sorows  :  better  known  the  voice 
Beloved  of  lark  from  misty  morning  cloud 
Blithe  caroUing,  and  wild  melodious  notes 
Heard  mingUi^  in  the  summer  wood,  or  pliUtii 
B<f  moonli^t,  of  the  l<me  night-waibling  bird. 
Nor  they  St  love  unconscious,  all  aionnd 
Fearless,  famiUar  thev  their  deecants  sweet 
Toned  emulous ;  her  knew  all  living  shapes 
That  tenant  wood  or  nek,  dun  roe  or  deer. 
Sunning  his  dappled  side,  at  noontide  oioaclMd, 
Goorting  her  fimd  caress ;  nor  fled  her  gaM 
The  brooding  dove,  but  murmured  toawlit>f  joy^ 

The  Day  cfJudgniaU. 

Bven  thus  amid  thy  pride  and  luxury. 

Oh  eaithi  shall  that  last  coming  buret  on  thee, 

That  secret  ooming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
When  all  the  cihera^thzoning  douds  shall  shine, 
Irradiate  witii  his  bright  advandug  sign: 
When  that  Great  Husbandman  dull  wmohls  &ii| 
Sweeping,  like  chaif,  thy  w«dth  and  pomp  away ; 
Still  to  the  noontide  of  that  ni^itleai  day 
Shalt  thou  thy  wonted  dissolute  course  maintain. 
Along  the  busy  mart  and  crowded  street. 
The  buyer  and  the  seller  still  shall  meet. 
And  marrisge-feasts  begin  their  jocund  strain : 
Still  to  the  pouring  out  the  cup  of  wo ; 
Till  earth,  a  drun&ard,  reeling  tor  and  fro, 
And  mountains  molten  by  his  burning  feet, 
And  heaven  his  presence  own,  all  red  with  fuinace 
heat. 

The  hundred-gated  cities  then. 

The  towers  and  temples,  named  of  men 

Eternal,  and  the  thrones  of  kings ;  - 

The  gilded  tnmmer  palanes, 

The  ooutly  bowers  of  love  and  eHe, 

Whero  still  the  bird  of  pleasure  sings : 

Ask  ye  the  destiny  of  themt 

Go,  gan  on  fidlen  Jemiaiem  1     • 
Tea,  mightier  namea  are  in  the  fatal  roll, 
'Gunst  earthand  heaven  God's standaid  is uofisrled $ 
Hie  skies  are  shrivelled  like  a  burning  aeroll. 
And  one  vast  oommon  doom  ensepulcnrei  tiie  world. 
Oh  1  who  shall  then  survive  I 
Oh  I  who  shall  stand  and  live  t 
When  all  that  hath  been  is  no  more ; 
When  fiir  the  ro«md  earth  hong  in  air. 
With  all  iU  eonstellatioos  &ir 
In  the  sky^  asurs  canopy ; 
When  for  the  breathing  earth,  and  sparkling  sea. 
Is  but  a  fiery  deluge  without  shore, 
Heaving  along  the  ab^  ptdbund  and  dark— 
A  fieiy  dduge,  and  without  an  ark  f 

Lord  of  all  power,  when  thou  art  there  alone 

On  th^  eternal  fiery-heeled  throne. 

That  m  its  high  meridian  noon 

Needs  not  the  perished  sun  nor  moon : 

When  thou  art  there  in  thy  presiding  state, 

Wide-sceptred  monarch  o'er  the  realm  of  doom  t 

When  from   the  sea-depths,  firom   earth's  dariiest 

womb. 
The  dead  of  all  the  ages  round  thee  w*it  i 
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And  when  the  tribes  of  wickedness  are  strewn 
Like  forest-leaves  in  the  aut^omn  of  thine  ire : 
Faithful  and  True  I  thou  still  wilt  save  thine  own ! 
The  saints  shall  dwell  within  the  unharmine  fire, 
Each  white  robe  spotless,  blooming  every  fMum. 
Kren  safe  as  we,  by  this  still  fountain's  side, 
So  shall  the  church,  thy  bright  and  mystic  bride, 
Sit  on  the  stormy  gulf  a  hakyon  bird  of  calm. 
Yes,  'mid  yon  angry  and  destroying  signs, 
0*er  us  the  rainbow  of  thy  mercy  shines ; 
We  hail,  we  bless  the  covenant  of  its  beam. 
Almighty  to  avenge,  almightiest  to  redeem ! 

REV.  OEOBOE  CROLY. 

The  Rev.  George  Crolt,  rector  of  St  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  London,  is,  like  Mr  Milman,  a  correct 
and  eloquent  poet,  but  deficient  in  interest,  and  con- 
sequently little  read.  His  poetical  works  are,  Paris 
in  1815;  The  Angel  of  t&e  World ;  Gem»  from  the 
Antique^  &c  Mr  Croly  has  published  several  works 
in  prose:  SakuhieL,  a  romance  founded  on  the  old 
legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew ;  a  Life  of  Burke,  in 
two  volumes ;  and  a  work  on  the  Apocalypse  of  St 
John.  This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 

Peridet  and  Atpofia. 

This  was  the  ruler  of  the  land, 
When  Athens  was  the  land  of  fame ; 

This  was  the  light  that  led  the  band, 
Wlien  each  was  like  a  living  flame ; 

The  centre  of  earth's  noblest  ring. 

Of  more  than  men,  the  more  than  king. 

Yet  not  by  fetter,  nor  by  spear, 
His  sovereignty  was  held  or  won  : 

Feared — but  alone  as  freemen  fear ; 
Loved — but  as  freemen  love  alone ; 

He  waved  the  sceptre  o'er  his  kind 

By  nature's  first  great  title — mind ! 

Resistless  words  were  on  his  tongue. 
Then  Eloquence  first  flashed  below ; 

Full  armed  to  life  the  portent  sprung, 
Minerva  from  the  Thunderer's  brow  ! 

And  his  the  sole,  the  sacred  hand. 

That  shook  her  ^gis  o'er  the  land. 

And  throned  immortal  by  his  side, 
A  woman  sits  with  eye  sublime, 

Aspasia^  all  his  spirit's  bride ; 

But,  if  their  solemn  love  were  crime. 

Pity  the  beauty  and  the  sage, 

Their  crime  was  in  their  darkened  age. 

He  perished,  but  his  wreath  was  won  ; 

He  perished  in  his  height  of  fame : 
Then  sunk  the  cloud  on  Athens'  sun. 

Yet  still  she  conquered  in  his  name. 
Filled  with  his  soul,  she  could  not  die ; 
Her  conquest  was  Posterity! 

[The  French  Army  in  Rustia.] 
[From '  Psris  in  1815.*] 

Magnificence  of  ruin  I  what  has  time 
In  all  it  ever  gazed  upon  of  war. 
Of  the  wild  rage  of  storm,  or  deadly  clime. 
Seen,  with  that  battle's  vengeance  to  compare ! 
How  glorious  shone  the  invader's  pomp  afar ! 
Like  pampered  lions  from  the  spoil  they  came ; 
The  land  before  them  silence  and  despair. 
The  land  behind  them  massacre  and  flaiue ; 
Blood  will  have  tenfold  blood.    What  are  they  now  t 
A  name. 


Homeward  by  hundred  thousands,  column-deep. 
Broad  square,  loose  squadron,  rolling  like  the  flood 
When  mighty  torrents  from  their  fhannfils  leap. 
Rushed  through  the  land  the  haughty  multitude. 
Billow  on  endless  billow ;  on  through  wood. 
O'er  rugged  hill,  down  sunless,  marshy  vale. 
The  death-devoted  moved,  to  clangour  rude 
Of  drum  and  horn,  and  dissonant  clash  of  mail. 
Glancing  disastrous  light  before  that  sunbeam  pale. 

Again  they  reached  thee,  Borodino!  still 
Upon  the  loaded  soil  the  carnage  lay, 
The  human  harvest,  now  stark,  stiff,  and  chill. 
Friend,  foe,  stretched  thick  together,  clay  to  clay ; 
In  vain  the  startled  legions  burst  away ; 
The  land  was  all  one  naked  sepulchre ; 
The  shrinking  eye^still  glanced  on  grim  decay. 
Still  did  the  hoof  and  wheel  their  passage  tear. 
Through  cloven  helms  and  arms,  and  corpses  moulder- 
ing drear. 

The  field  was  as  they  left  it ;  fosse  and  fort 
Steaming  with  slaughter  still,  but  desolate ; 
The  cannon  flung  dismantled  by  its  port ; 
Each  knew  the  mound,  the  blacK  ravine  whose  strait 
Was  won  and  lost,  and  thronged  with  dead,  till  fate 
Had  fixed  upon  the  victor — half  undone. 
There  was  the  hill,  from  which  their  eyes  elate 
Had  seen  the  burst  of  Moscow's  golden  zone ; 
But  death  was  at  their  heels ;  they  shuddered  and 
rushed  on. 

The  hour  of  vengeance  strikes.    Hark  to  the  gale  I 
As  it  bursts  hollow  through  the  rolling  cloud^ 
That  from  the  north  in  sullen  grandeur  sail 
Like  floating  Alps.    Advancing  darkness  broods 
Upon  the  wild  horizon,  and  the  woods. 
Now  sinking  into  brambles,  echo  shrill, 
As  the  gust  sweeps  them,  and  those  upper  floods 
Shoot  on  their  leafless  boughs  the  ileet-dnpa  ^iU« 
That  on  the  hurrying  crowds  in  fiwezingihoveti  distil. 


They  reach  the  wilderness !    The  majesty 
Of  solitude  is  spread  before  their  gaze. 
Stern  nakedness— dark  earth  and  wrttUiliiI  aky. 
If  ruins  were  there,  they  long  had  ceaaed  to  Matt ; 
If  blood  was  shed,  the  ground  no  more  bettayib 
Even  by  a  skeleton,  the  crime  of  man ; 
Behind  them  rolls  the  deep  and  drenching  hatt, 
Wrapping  their  rear  in  night ;  before  their  van 
The  struggling  daylight  shows  the  unmeaBored  deiert 


wan. 


Still  on  they  sweep,  as  if  their  hunyinc  maidi 
Could  bear  them  from  the  rmdiing  ofHii  wked 
Whose  chariot  is  the  whirlwind.    Heaven's  clear 

arch 
At  once  is  covered  with  a  livid  veil ; 
In  mixed  and  fighting  heaps  the  deep  dondi  reel ; 
Upon  the  dense  horizon  hvigs  the  sun, 
In  sanguine  light,  an  orb  of  oumine  steel ; 
The  snows  wheel  down  through  twiUght,  thick  and 
dun; 
Now  tremble,  men  of  blood,  the  judgment  has  begun  I 

The  trumpet  of  the  northern  winds  has  blown, 
And  it  is  answered  by  the  dying  roar 
Of  armies  on  that  boundless  field  o'erthrown : 
Now  in  the  awful  gusts  the  desert  hoar 
Is  tempested,  a  sea  without  a  shore, 
Lifting  its  feathery  waves.    The  legions  fly ; 
Volley  on  vollev  down  the  hailstones  poor ; 
Blind,  famishea,  frozen,  mad,  the  wanderers  die. 
And  dying,  hear  the  storm  but  wilder  thunder  by* 

Such  is  the  hand  of  Heaven !    A  human  blow 
Had  crushed  them  in  the  fight,  or  flung  the  chain 
Round  them  where  Moscow's  stately  towen  were  UfH 
And  all  bestilled.    But  Thou!  thy  battle-pUin 
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Then  wilt  thou  remember  what  now  seems  to  pass 
Like  the  moonlight  on  water,  the  breath-stain  on  glass ; 
Oh!  maiden,  the  lovely  and  youthful,  to  thee, 
How  rose-touched  the  page  of  thy  future  must  be ! 

By  the  past,  if  thou  judge  it,  how  little  is  there 
But  blossoms  that  flourish,  but  hopes  that  are  fair ; 
And  what  is  thy  present !  a  southern  sky's  spring, 
With  thy  feelings  and  fuicies  like  birds  on  the  wing. 

As  the  rose  Inr  the  fountain  flings  down  on  the  wave 
Its  blushes,  rorgetting  its  glass  is  its  grave ; 
So  the  heart  sheds  its  colour  on  life's  early  hour ; 
But  the  heart  has  its  fading  as  well  as  the  flower. 

The  charmed  light  darkens,  the  n^e-leaves  are  gone. 
And  life,  like  the  fountain,  floats  colourless  on. 
Said  I,  when  thy  beauty's  sweet  vision  was  fled, 
IIow  wouldst  thou  turn,  pining,  to  days  like  the  dead ! 

Oh !  long  ere  one  shadow  shall  darken  that  brow. 
Wilt  thou  weep  like  a  mourner  o'er  all  thou  lov'st  now ; 
When  thy  hopes,  like  spent  arrows,  fall  short  of  their 

mark; 
Or,like  meteors  at  midnight,makedarkne88  more  dark : 

When  thy  feelings  lie  fettered  like  waters  in  frost. 
Or,  scattered  too  freely,  are  wasted  and  lost : 
For  aye  cometh  sorrow,  when  youth  hath  passed  by — 
Ah  I  what  saith  the  proverb?  Its  memory's  a  sigh. 

Crescetitius, 

I  looked  upon  his  brow — no  sign 

Of  guilt  or  fear  was  there ; 
He  stood  as  proud  by  that  death-shrine 

As  even  o'er  despair 
He  had  a  power ;  in  his  eye 
There  was  a  quenchless  energy, 

A  spirit  that  could  dare 
The  deadliest  form  that  death  could  take, 
And  dare  it  for  the  daring's  sake. 

He  stood,  the  fetters  on  his  hand. 

He  raised  them  haughtily ; 
And  had  that  grasp  been  on  the  brand. 

It  could  not  wave  on  high 
With  freer  pride  than  it  waved  now  ; 
Around  he  looked  with  changeless  brow 

On  many  a  torture  nigh ; 
The  rack,  the  chain,  the  axe,  the  wheel. 
And,  worst  of  all,  his  own  red  steel. 

I  saw  him  once  before ;  ho  rode 

Upon  a  coal-black  steed. 
And  tens  of  thousands  thronged  the  roa<l. 

And  bade  their  warrior  speed. 
His  helm,  his  breastplate,  were  of  gold, 
And  graved  with  many  dint,  that  told 

Of  many  a  soldier's  deed  ; 
The  sun  shone  on  his  sparkling  mail. 
And  danced  his  snow-plume  on  the  gale. 

But  now  he  stood  chained  and  alone. 

The  headsman  by  his  side. 
The  plume,  the  helm,  the  charger  gone ; 

The  swoid,  which  had  defied 
The  mightiest,  lay  broken  near ; 
And  yet  no  sign  or  sound  of  fear 

Came  from  that  lip  of  pride  ; 
And  never  king  or  conqueror's  brow 
Wore  higher  look  than  did  his  now. 

Ho  bent  beneath  the  headsman's  stroke 

With  an  uncovered  eye ; 
A  wild  shout  frY)m  the  numbers  broke 

Who  thronged  to  see  him  die. 
It  was  a  people's  loud  acclaim. 
The  voice  of  anger  and  of  shame, 

A  nation's  funeral  ciy. 
Home's  wail  above  her  only  son, 
Her  patriot  and  her  latest  one. 


The  Grasp  qfthe  Dead. 

Twas  in  the  battle-field,  and  the  cold  pale  moon 
Looked  down  on  the  dead  and  dying ; 

And  the  wind  passed  o'er  with  a  dirge  and  a  wail. 
Where  the  young  and  brave  were  lying. 

With  his  father's  sword  in  his  red  right  hand. 

And  the  hostile  dead  around  him. 
Lay  a  youthful  chief:  but  his  bed  was  the  ground, 

And  the  grave's  icy  sleep  had  bound  him. 

A  reckless  rover,  'mid  death  and  doom, 

Passed  a  soldier,  his  plunder  seeking. 
Careless  he  stept,  where  friend  and  foe 

Lay  alike  in  their  life-blood  reeking. 

Drawn  by  the  shine  of  the  warrior's  sword. 

The  soldier  paused  beside  it : 
He  wrenched  the  hand  with  a  giant's  strength. 

But  the  grasp  of  the  dead  ddled  it. 

He  loosed  his  hold,  and  his  English  heart 

Took  part  with  the  dead  before  him  ; 
And  he  honoured  the  bravo  who  died  sword  in  huxd. 

As  with  softened  brow  he  leant  o'er  him. 

'  A  soldier's  death  thou  hast  boldly  died, 

A  soldier's  grave  won  by  it : 
Before  I  would  take  that  sword  from  thine  hand. 

My  own  life's  blood  should  dye  it. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  left  for  the  carrion  crow. 

Or  the  wolf  to  batten  o'er  thee ; 
Or  the  coward  insult  the  gallant  dead. 

Who  in  life  had  trembled  before  thee.' 

Then  dug  he  a  grave  in  the  crimson  earth. 

Where  his  warrior  foe  was  sleeping ; 
And  he  laid  him  there  in  honour  ana  rent. 

With  his  sword  in  his  own  brave  keeping  I 

{From  *  The  ImprovUatrtce,''] 

I  loved  him  as  young  Genivs  loves. 

When  its  own  wild  and  radiant  heaven 
Of  stany  thought  bums  with  the  light. 

The  love,  the  life,  by  passion  given. 
I  loved  him,  too,  as  woman  loves —  i 

Reckless  *of  sorrow,  sin,  or  scorn : 
Life  had  no  evil  destiny 

That,  with  him,  I  could  not  have  bomr! 
I  had  been  nursed  in  palaces ; 

Yet  earth  had  not  a  spot  so  drear. 
That  I  should  not  have  thought  a  homo 

In  Paradise,  had  he  been  near ! 
How  sweet  it  would  have  been  to  dwell, 
Apart  from  all,  in  some  green  dell 
Of  sunny  beauty,  leaves  and  flowen ; 
And  nestling  birds  to  sing  the  hoars ! 
Our  home,  Mneath  some  chestnut's  shade, 
But  of  the  woven  branches  made : 
Our  vesper  hymn,  the  low  wone  wail 
The  rose  hears  frt>m  the  nightingale ; 
And  waked  at  morning  bv  the  oJl 
Of  music  from  a  waterfall. 
But  not  alone  in  dreams  like  this. 
Breathed  in  the  very  hope  of  bliss, 
I  loved :  my  love  had  been  the  same 
In  hushed  despair,  in  open  shame. 
I  would  have  rather  been  a  slave, 

In  tears,  in  bondage  by  his  side. 
Than  shared  in  all,  u  wanting  him, 

This  world  had  power  to  give  beside! 
My  heart  was  withered^-and  my  heart 

Had  ever  been  the  world  to  me : 
And  love  had  been  the  first  fond  dream, 

Wliose  life  was  in  reality. 
I  had  sprung  from  my  solitude, 

Like  a  young  bird  upon  the  wing, 
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Mj  poiNaed  ihiji  of  suBcricg. 
And  M  that  bird,  with  droopirig  craft 
And  broken  wing,  will  leek  Mi  n«t, 
But  Mnk  in  tud  :  n  tud  1  Muelit 
M^plouaot  home  of  lODg  uid  thoaglit. 
There  waa  one  ipell  upon  mj  bnin, 
UpoQ  my  peacil,  on  m;r  itnin ; 
"  ■     le  fiice  to  my  rolou 


another  Kction,  Mim  Buujz  hsi  preieiited  to  tt 


McJL. 


Topi 


won,  and  to  miieTy  1 
[Uui  Vena  qfL.  E.  £.] 


A  itu  hu  left  the  kindling  iky — 

A  lOTClj  Dortbern  tight ; 
IIow  nunjr  pluieti  tn  on  high. 

But  that  hu  left  the  night. 
I  miw  iti  bright  funiliar  face, 

It  wu  ■  fnend  to  me  ; 
As»oci»te  with  mj  natite  place. 

And  thoM  bejond  the  ik&. 
It  row  apOQ  ont  English  akj, 

Shona  o'a  our  English  land,* 
And  brought  back  nianj  &  loiing  aje. 

And  many  a  gentle  hand. 


uiswar  to  mr  thought, 
10  pait  to  mmd. 


The  TOTage  it  light)  no  longer,  end 
Soon  on  a  fonign  shore ; 

Hoir  can  I  bat  recall  the  frienda 
That  I  ma;  kb  no  more  1 


n  my  beai^ 
That  saji — Wa  meet  again.  / 

Meet  with  a  deeper,  dearer  tart ; 
For  abaence  ibows  the  worth 

Of  all  from  wbieb  we  then  nmoTc,  ' 
Fricoda,  home,  and  natire  earth. 


woHd  at  diffireot  tunei  a  nffldent  qimiti^  of  mii- 
cdlaneoot  poetry,  including  ungt,  to  comitate  a 
lin^  Toiame,  which  waa  publlihed  in  1841.  The 
piecea  of  the  latter  claaa  are  diitingniahed  brapecu- 
liar  aoftaien  of  diction,  which  makes  them  fall  melt- 
.  ingly  on  the  ear)  yet  few  of  them  hare  become 
IkTimrltea  with  Tocaliata  or  ia  tlie  dnwiug-n 


na  I  hare  felt  a 

That  Done  look 
But  tboD  haat  mnk  upon  the  ware, 

Thy  ndiant  place  unknown ; 
I  aeem  to  ttand  bonds  a  giaTS, 

And  itaud  bj  it  alone. 


repren 


ParewaU  t  ab,  woald  t 

A  power  apon  thy  li^_. . 
What  wordi  apon  our  Englinh  bearen 

Thy  losing  taji  ibould  write  I 
Kind  meatagei  of  lore  and  hope 

Upon  tby  ran  ihoald  be ; 
Thy  ihining  orbit  should  hare  Kope 

Seatcelj  enon^  for  me. 
Ob,  fanirr  Tain,  as  it  U  fond. 

And  little  needed  too ; 
M;  friendsl  I  need  not  look  beyond 

My  beart  to  look  for  you. 


Her  poem  entitled  Tht  Kiotn,  which  appeared  in  an 
eariy  volnme  of  the  Edioburgti  Armasl  Bc^iiter, 
hai  a  truth  to  nature  which  ranki  it  among  the  beat 
pieces  of  the  kind  in  our  language. 

ThtKUU». 
Wanton  droll,  whose  hannlen  plaj 
Beguiles  the  rustic's  cloeing  daT, 
When  drawn  the  erening  ue  abotit. 
Sit  aged  Crone  and  thooghtlew  Lout, 
And  child  upon- hi* 'three-foot  stool. 
Waiting  till  hii  supper  cool ; 
And  maid,  whose  cheek  outblooma  the  mo, 
As  bii^t  the  blaiing  fagot  glows. 
Who,  bending  to  the  friendly  light. 
Plies  her  task  with  busy  sleight ; 
Come,  show  thy  tricks  and  ipoitire  gtaecs, 
That  circled  round  with  merry  faces. 

Backward  coiled,  and  croncoing  low. 
With  glahog  eyeballs  watch  thy  foe. 
The  houeewifo's  spindle  wbirling  round. 
Or  thread,  or  straw,  that  on  tbe  ground 
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Its  shftdow  throws,  hj  urchin  si  j 
Held  out  to  lure  thy  roring  eye ; 
Then,  onward  stealing,  fiercely  spring 
Upon  the  futile,  faithless  thing. 
Now,  wheeling  round,  with  bootless  skill, 
Thy  bo-peep  tul  prorokes  thee  still, 
As  oft  beyond  thy  curring  side 
Its  jetty  tip  is  seen  to  glide ; 
Till,  from  thy  centre  starting /air. 
Thou  sidelong  rear'st,  with  rump  in  air, 
Erected  stiff,  and  gait  awry. 
Like  madam  in  her  tantrums  high : 
Though  ne'er  a  madam  of  them  all. 
Whose  silken  kirtle  sweeps  the  hall. 
More  yaried  trick  and  whim  displays. 
To  catch  the  admiring  stranger's  gaze. 


The  featest  tumbler,  stage-bedight. 
To  thee  is  but  a  clumirr  wight, 
Who  ereiy  limb  and  smew  strains 
To  do  what  costs  thee  little  pains ; 
For  which,  I  trow,  the  gaping  crowd 
Requites  him  oft  with  plaudits  loud. 
But,  stopped  the  while  thy  wanton  play. 
Applauses,  too,  thy  feats  repay : 
For  then  beneath  some  urchin's  hand, 
With  modest  pride  thou  tak'st  thy  stand. 
While  many  a  stroke  of  fondness  glides 
Along  thy  back  and  tabby  sides. 
Dilated  swells  thy  glossy  fur, 
And  loudly  sings  tny  busy  pur, 
As,  timinff  well  the  equal  sound. 
Thy  clutching  feet  bepat  the  ground. 
And  all  their  harmless  claws  disclose, 
Like  prickles  of  an  early  rose ; 
While  softly  from  thy  whiskered  cheek 
Thy  half-closed  eyes  peer  mild  and  meek. 

But  not  alone  by  cottage-fire 
Do  rustics  rude  thy  feats  admire ; 
The  leaned  sage,  whose  thoughts  explore 
The  widest  range  of  human  lore, 
Or,  with  unfettered  fancy,  fly 
Through  airy  heights  of  poesy. 
Pausing,  smiles  with  altered  air 
To  see  thee  climb  his  elbow-chair. 
Or,  struggling  on  the  mat  below, 
Hold  warfare  with  his  slippered  toe. 
The  widowed  dame,  or  lonely  maid. 
Who  in  the  still,  but  cheerless  shade 
Of  home  unsocial,  n>ends  her  age. 
And  rarely  turns  a  lettered  page ; 
Upon  her  hearth  for  thee  lets  fall 
The  rounded  cork,  or  paper-ball. 
Nor  chides  thee  on  thy  wicked  watch 
The  ends  of  raTelled  skein  to  catch, 
But  lets  thee  hare  thy  wayward  will. 
Perplexing  oft  her  sober  skill. 
Eyen  he,  whose  mind  of  gloomy  bent. 
In  lonely  tower  or  prison  pent, 
Reyiews  the  coil  of^former  days. 
And  loathes  the  world  and  all  its  ways; 
What  time  the  lamp's  unsteady  gleam 
Doth  rouse  him  firom  his  moody  dream. 
Feels,  as  thou  gambol'st  round  his  seat. 
His  heart  with  pride  less  fiercely  beat, 
And  smiles,  a  link  in  thee  to  find 
That  joins  him  still  to  liying  kind. 

Whence  hast  thou,  then,  uiou  witless  Puss, 
The  magic  power  to  charm  us  thus  I 
Is  it,  that  in  thy  glaring  eye. 
And  rapid  moyements,  we  descry. 
While  we  at  ease,  secure  from  ill. 
The  chimney-comer  snugly  fill, 
A  lion,  darting  on  the  prey, 
A  tiger,  at  his  ruthless  play  t 


Or  is  it,  that  in  thee  we  trace. 
With  all  thy  yaried  wanton  gimoe. 
An  emblem  yiewed  with  kindred  eye. 
Of  tricksy,  restless  infancy  t 
Ah  I  many  a  lightly  sportiye  child. 
Who  hath,  like  thee,  our  wits  beguiled. 
To  dull  and  sober  manhood  grown. 
With  strange  recoil  our  hearts  disown. 
Eyen  so,  poor  Kit !  must  thou  oidure. 
When  thou  becomest  a  cat  demure^ 
FuU  many  a  cuff  and  angiy  word, 
Chid  roughly  from  the  t^pting  board. 
And  yet,  for  that  thou  hast,  I  ween, 
So  oft  our  fayoured  playmate  been. 
Soft  be  the  change  which  thou  shaft  proye^ 
When  time  hath  spoiled  thee  of  our  We ; 
Still  be  thou  deemed,  by  housewife  &t, 
A  comely,  careful,  mousins  cat. 
Whose  dish  is,  for  the  public  good, 
R<n>lenished  oft  with  sayouiy  food. 

Nor,  when  thy  span  of  life  is  past, 
Be  thou  to  pond  or  dunghill  cast ; 
But  gently  Dotne  on  goSi  man's  spade. 
Beneath  the  decent  sod  be  laid. 
And  children  show,  with  glistening  eyes, 
The  place  where  poor  old  Pussy  lies. 

Addreu  to  Mist  Agnet  BaUUe  on  her  Birthdaff. 

[In  order  tborouKhly  to  imderBtsnd  and  appredato  fl»  fcl- 
lowing  yems,  the  resder  mtut  be  aware  that  the  aathor  and 
her  sister,  daoghten  of  a  former  tninhiter  of  Bothw^  oattae 
Clyde,  fai  Lanarkflhire,  have  liyed  to  an  adyaaoed  ig»  eoo- 
•tantly  in  each  other's  society.] 

Dear  Afnes,  gleamed  with  joy  and  dashed  with  tesn 

O'er  us  naye  glided  almost  sixty  years 

Since  we  on  Bothwell's  bonny  braes  were  seen. 

By  those  whose  eyes  long  closed  in  death  haye  been— 

tWo  tiny  imps,  who  scarcely  stooped  to  gather 

The  dender  haiebell  on  the  purple  heather; 

No  taller  than  the  foxgloye's  spiky  stem. 

That  dew  of  morning  studs  witii  silyezy  gem. 

Then  eyenr  butterfly  that  crossed  our  yiew 

With  joyful  shout  was  greeted  as  it  flew ; 

And  moth,  and  lady-birl,  and  beetle  bright. 

In  sheeny  gold,  were  each  a  wondrous  si^t 

Then  as  we  paddled  barefoot,  side  by  side, 

Among  the  sunny  shallows  of  the  Clyde,* 

Minnows  or  spotted  parr  with  twinkling  fin. 

Swimming  in  mazy  rings  the  pool  within. 

A  thrill  of  gladness  through  our  bosoms  sent. 

Seen  in  the  power  of  early  wonderment. 

A  long  penpectiye  to  my  mind  i^peais. 
Looking  behind  me  to  that  line  of  yean ; 
And  yet  throufh  eyeiy  stace  I  still  can  trace 
Thy  yisioned  form,  from  childhood's  moming  grace 
To  woman's  early  bloom— changing,  how  soon  1 
To  the  expressiye  glow  of  woman's  noon ; 
And  now  to  what  thou  art,  in  comely  age, 
Actiye  and  ardent.    Let  what  will  encage 
Thy  present  moment— whether  hopd^  seeds 
In  garden-plat  thou  sow,  or  noxious  weeds    • 
From  the  »ir  flower  remoye,  or  ancient  lore 
In  chronicle  or  legend  rare  explore. 
Or  on  the  parlour  hearth  with  kitten  play, 
Stroking  its  tabby  sides,  or  take  thy  way 
To  ntin  with  hasty  steps  some  cottage  door. 
On  helpful  errand  to  the  neighbouring  poor— 
Actiye  and  ardent,  to  my  fancy's  eye 
Thou  still  art  young,  in  spite  of  time  gone  by. 
Though  oft  of  patience  brief  and  temper  keen. 
Well  may  it  please  me,  in  life's  latter  scene. 
To  think  what  now  thou  art  and  long  to  me  hast  been. 


il 


*  The  Haose  (rf  Bothwell  was  at  some 
tnm  the  Clyde,  but  the  two  little  giris  wera 
1  there  In  sommer  to  bathe  and  wade  about 
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TwM  thou  who  woo'dBt  me  fini  to  look 
Upon  the  pege  of  printed  book, 
Thftt  thing  bj  me  Abhoned,  and  with  address 
Didst  win  me  from  my  thoughtless  idleness. 
When  all  too  old  become  with  bootless  haste 
In  fitful  sports  the  precious  time  to  waste. 
Thy  lore  of  tale  ^d  stozy  was  the  stroke 
At  which  mj  dormant  fiuicy  first  awoke, 
And  ^oets  and  witches  in  my  busy  brain 
Arose  in  sombre  show  a  motley  train. 
This  new*found  path  attempting,  proud  was  I 
Lurking  approyal  on  thy  face  to  spy. 
Or  hear  thee  say,  as  grew  thy  roused  attention, 
*  What  I  is  this  story  all  thine  own  inrention  I' 

Then,  as  advancing  through  this  mortal  span. 
Our  intercourse  with  the  mixed  world  b^;an; 
Thy  fairer  face  and  sprightlier  courtesy 
(A  truth  that  from  my  youthful  vanity 
I^  not  concealed)  did  for  the  sisters  twain. 
Where'er  we  went,  the  greater  fayour  gain ; 
While,  but  for  thee,  vexed  with  its  tossing  tide, 
I  from  the  busy  world  had  shrunk  aside. 
And  now,  in  later  years,  with  better  grace. 
Thou  help'st  me  still  to  hold  a  welcome  place 
With  those  whom  nearer  neighbourhood  nave  made 
The  friendly  cheerers  of  our  evening  shade. 

With  thee  my  humours,  whether  grave  or  gay, 
Or  gracious  or  untoward,  have  their  way. 
Silent  if  dull — oh  precious  privilege! — 
I  sit  by  thee ;  or  if,  culled  m>m  the  page 
Of  some  huge  ponderous  tome  which,  but  thyself, 
None  e'er  had  taken  from  its  dusty  shelf. 
Thou  read'st  me  curious  passages  to  speed 
The  winter  night,  I  take  but  little  heed. 
And  thankless  say,  '  I  cannot  listen  now,' 
Tis  no  offence ;  albeit,  much  do  I  owe 
To  these,  thy  nightly  ofierings  of  afifection, 
Drawn  firom  thy  ready  talent  for  selection ; 
For  still  it  seemed  in  thee  a  natural  gift 
The  lettered  grain  from  lettered  chaff  to  sift. 

By  daily  use  and  circumstance  endeared. 
Things  are  of  value  now  that  once  appeared 
Of  no  account,  and  without  notice  passed. 
Which  o'er  dull  life  a  simple  cheering  cast ; 
To  hear  thy  morning  steps  the  stair  descending. 
Thy  voice  with  other  sounds  domestic  blending ; 
After  each  stated  nightly  absence,  met 
To  see  thee  by  the  morning  table  set. 
Pouring  fipom  smoky  spout  the  amber  stream 
Whiph  sends  from  saucered  cup  its  fragrant  steam ; 
To  see  thee  oheerly  on  the  threshold  stand, 
On  summer  mom,  with  trowel  in  thy  hand 
For  garden-work  prepared ;  in  winter's  gloom 
From  thy  cold  noonday  walk  to  see  thee  come. 
In  funy  sarment  lapt,  with  spattered  feet, 
And  by  Ae  fire  resume  thy  wonted  seat ; 
Ay,  even  o'er  things  like  these  soothed  age  has  thrown 
A  sober  chann  they  did  not  always  own — 
Am  winter  hoarfrost  makes  minutest  spray 
Of  bush  or  hedgeweed  sparkle  to  the  day 
In  magnitude  and  beauty,  which,  bereave<l 
Of  su<m  investment,  eye  had  ne'er  perceived. 

The  chance  of  good  and  evil  to  abide. 
As  partners  linkeol,  long  have  we,  side  by  side. 
Our  earthly  journey  held ;  and  who  can  say 
How  near  the  end  of  our  united  war  ? 
Bj  nature's  course  not  distant ;  sad  and  'refl 
Will  she  remain — the  lonely  pilgrim  left. 
If  thou  art  taken  first,  who  can  to  me 
Like  sister,  friend,  and  home-companion  be? 
Or  who,  of  wonted  daily  kindness  shorn. 
Shall  feel  such  loss,  or  mourn  as  I  shall  mourn  ? 
And  if  I  should  be  fated  first  to  leave 
This  earthly  house,  though  gentle  friends  may  grieve, 


And  he  above  them  all,  so  truly  proved 

A  friend  and  brother,  long  and  justly  loved. 

There  is  no  living  wight,  of  woman  bom, 

Who  then  shall  mourn  for  me  as  thou  wilt  mourn. 

Thou  ardent,  liberal  spirit  I  quickly  feeling 
The  touch  of  sympathy,  and  kindly  dealing 
With  sorrow  or  distress,  for  ever  sharing 
The  unhoarded  mite,  nor  for  to-morrow  caring^— 
Accept,  dear  Agnes,  on  thy  natal  day, 
An  unadomed,  but  not  a  careless  lay. 
Nor  think  this  tribute  to  thy  virtues  pud 
From  tardy  love  proceeds,  though  long  delayed. 
Words  of  affection,  howsoe'er  expressed. 
The  latest  spoken  still  are  deemed  the  best : 
Few  are  the  measured  rhymes  I  now  may  write ; 
These  are,  perhaps,  the  last  I  shall  indite. 


kWUXXAX  KNOX. 

William  Knox,  a  young  poet  of  considerahle  ta- 
lent, who  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1825,  aged  thirty-iix, 
was  author  of  The  Londy  Hearth;  Sonffa  of  Israd;  The 
Harp  of  ZioH,  &c  Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  mentions 
Knox  in  his  diary : — *  Hib  father  was  a  resectable 
yeoman,  and  he  himself  Bucceeding  to  good  fkrms 
under  the  Duke  of  Bucdeudi,  beoune  too  soon  his 
own  master,  and  plunged  into  dissipation  and  ruin. 
His  talent  then  showed  itself  in  a  fine  strain  of 
pensive  poetry.'  Knox  spent  his  latter  yean  in 
Edinburgh,  under  his  fkther's  roof,  and,  amidst  all 
his  errors,  was  ever  admirably  faithful  to  the  domes- 
tic affections— a  kind  and  respectful  son,  and  an 
attached  brother.  He  experienced  on  several  occa- 
sions substantial  proofs  A  that  generosity  of  Scott 
towards  his  less  fortunate  brethren,  which  might 
have  redeemed  his  infinite  superiori^  in  Envy's 
own  bosom.  It  was  also  remarkable  of  Knox,  thal^ 
from  the  force  of  early  impressions  of  piety,  he  was 
able,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  most  deplorable  dissi- 
pation, to  command  his  mind  at  intorals  to  tbe 
composition  of  verses  alive  with  sacred  fire,  and 
breathing  of  Scriptural  simplicity  and  tenderness. 
The  feelings  of  the  poet's  heart,  at  a  particular 
crisis  of  his  family  history,  are  truly  expressed  in 
the  two  first  of  the  following  specimens : — 

IQpeiUng  of  the  *  Son^  of  lerad.*'] 

Harp  of  £ion,  pure  and  holy. 

Pride  of  Judah's  eastern  land. 
May  a  child  of  ^ilt  and  folly 

Strike  thee  with  a  feeble  hand  t 
May  I  to  my  bosom  take  thee. 

Trembling  from  the  prophet's  touch. 
And  with  t^bbinc  heart  awake  thee 

To  the  strains  I  love  so  much  I 

I  have  loved  thy  thrilling  numbers, 

Since  the  dawn  of  childhood's  day ; 
Since  a  mother  soothed  my  slumbers 

With  the  cadence  of  thy  lay ; 
Since  a  little  blooming  sister 

Clung  with  transport  round  my  knee, 
And  my  glowing  spirit  blessed  her 

With  a  blessing  caught  from  thee ! 

Mother— sister — ^both  are  sleeping 

Where  no  heaving  hearts  respire, 
Whilst  the  eve  of  age  is  creeping 

Round  the  widowed  spouse  and  sire. 
He  and  his,  amid  their  sorrow. 

Find  enjoyment  in  thy  strun : 
Harp  of  Zion,  let  me  borrow 

Comfort  frpm  thy  chords  again ! 
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TILL  THE  PRESEirr  TIHB. 


[^Condurion  qf  Ike '  Smgt  of  Itrad,^'\ 

"Mj  Bong  bath  closed,  the  holy  dream 
That  rained  my  thoughts  o  er  all  below, 

Ilath  faded  like  the  lunar  beam, 
And  led  me  'mid  a  night  of  wo-~ 

To  look  and  long,  and  sigh  in  vain 

For  friends  I  ne'er  shall  meet  again. 

And  yet  the  earth  is  green  and  gay ; 

And  yet  the  skies  are  pure  and  bright ; 
But,  'mid  each  gleam  of  pleasure  gay, 

Some  cloud  of  sorrow  dims  my  sight: 
For  weak  is  now  the  tenderest  tongue 
That  might  my  simple  songs  hare  sung. 

And  like  Gilead's  drops  of  balm. 
They  for  a  moment  soothed  my  breast ;    . 

But  earth  hath  not  a  power  to  calm 
My  spirit  in  foigetful  rest. 

Until  I  lay  me  side  by  side 

With  those  that  lored  me,  and  hare  died. 

They  died — and  this  a  world  of  wo. 
Of  anxious  doubt  and  chilling  fear ; 

I  wander  onward  to  the  tomb. 

With  scarce  a  hope  to  linger  here : 

But  with  a  prospect  to  rejoin 

The  friends  beloTed,  that  once  were  mine. 

Dirge  of  Rachd. 
[Oenesis,  xzxv.  19.] 

And  Rachel  lies  in  Ephrath's  land, 
Beneath  her  lonely  oak  of  weeping ; 

With  mouldering  heart  and  withering  hand, 
The  sleep  of  death  for  ever  sleeping. 

The  spring  comes  smiling  down  the  yale, 
The  lilies  and  the  roses  bringing ; 

But  Rachel  never  more  shall  hail 
The  flowers  that  in  the  world  are  springing. 

The  summer  gives  his  radiant  day. 
And  Jewish  dames  the  dance  are  treading ; 

But  Radiel  on^her  couch  of  clay. 
Sleeps  all  unheeded  and  unheeding. 

The  autumn's  ripening  sunbeam  shines. 
And  reapers  to  the  field  is  calling ; 

But  Rachel's  Toice  no  longer  joins 
The  choral  song  at  twilight's  filling. 

The  winter  sends  his  drenching  shower. 
And  sweeps  his  howling  blast  around  her ; 

But  earthly  storms  possess  no  power 
To  break  the  slumber  that  hatii  bound  her. 

A  Virtuous  Woman, 
[ProverlM,  xIL  4.] 

Thou  askest  what  hath  changed  ray  heart. 
And  where  hath  fled  my  youthful  folly ! 

I  tell  thee,  Tamar's  virtuous  art 
Hath  made  my  spirit  holy. 

Her  eye — as  soft  and  blue  as  even, 
"WTien  day  and  niffht  are  calmly  meeting — 

Beams  on  niy  heart  like  light  from  heavep. 
And  purines  its  beating. 

The  accents  fall  from  Tamar's  lip 

Like  dewdrops  from  the  rose-leaf  dripping. 

When  honey-bees  all  ax>wd  to  sip, 
And  cannot  cease  their  sipping. 

The  shadowy  blush  that  tints  her  cheek, 

For  ever  coming — ever  going, 
May  well  the  spotless  fount  bespeak 

That  sets  the  stream  aflowing. 


Her  song  comes  o'er  ray  thrilling  breast 

Even  like  the  harp-string's  holiest  mewures. 

When  dreams  the  soul  of  lands  of  rest 
And  everlasting  pleasures. 

Then  ask  not  what  hath  changed  my  heart. 
Or  where  hath  fled  my  youChful  folly — 

I  tell  thee,  Tamar's  virtuous  art 
Hath  made  my  spirit  holy. 


THOMAS  PBIKOLB. 

Thomas  Pringle  was  bom  in  Roxburghshire  in 
1788.  He  was  concerned  in  the  estabUshment  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  was  author  of  ScemeB  of 
Tevioidale,  Ephemerides^  and  other  x>oem8,  all  a 
which  display  fine  feeling  and  a  cnltiTated  taste. 
Although,  from  lameness,  ill  fitted  for  a  lifb  of 
roughness  or  hardship,  Mr  Pringle,  with  his  fkther, 
and  several  brothers,  emigrated  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  year  1820,  and  there  established  a  littie 
township  or  settlement  named  Glen  Lynden.  The 
poet  afterwards  removed  to  Cape  Town,  the  capital  j 
but,  wearied  with  his  Cafl&eland  exile,  and  dis- 
agreeing with  the  governor,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  subsisted  by  his  pen.  He  was  some  time 
editor  of  the  literary  annual,  entitled  Friemthkip^s 
Offering,  His  services  were  also  engaged  by  the 
Mrican  Society,  as  secretary  to  that  b^y,  a  situ- 
ation which  he  continued  to  hold  until  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death.  In  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  he  evinced  a  spirit  of  active  humanity,  and 
an  ardent  love  of  the  cause  to  which  he  was  de- 
voted. His  last  work  was  a  series  of  AJricam 
Sketches,  containing  an  interesting  personal  narra- 
tive, interspersed  with  verse.  Mr  Pringle  died  on 
the  5th  of  December  1834. 

4far  in  ike  Desert, 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side : 

When  the  sorrows  of  life  the  soul  o'ercast. 

And,  sick  of  the  present,  I  turn  to  the  past ; 

And  the  eye  is  siifiused  with  r^netful  tears. 

From  the  fond  recollections  of  former  years ; 

And  the  shadows  of  things  that  have  long  since  fled, 

Flit  over  the  brain  like  &b  ghosts  of  the  dead — 

Bright  visions  of  glory  that  vanished  too  soon — 

Day-dreams  that  departed  ere  manhood's  no<m — 

Attachments  by  fate  or  by  falsehood  reft — 

Companions  of  early  days  lost  or  left— 

And  my  Native  Land !  whose  magical  name 

Thrills  to  mv  heart  like  electric  &me ; 

The  home  oi  my  childhood — the  haunts  of  my  prime ; 

All  the  passions  and  scenes  of  that  rapturous  time. 

When  the  feelings  were  voung  and  the  world  was  new, 

Like  the  fresh  bowers  of  Panulise  opening  to  view ! 

All — all  now  forsaken,  forgotten,  or  gone ; 

And  I,  a  lone  exile,  remembered  of  none. 

My  high  aims  abandoned,  and  good  acts  undone — 

Aweary  of  all  that  is  under  the  sun  ; 

With  that  sadness  of  heart  which  no  stranger  may 

scan, 
I  fly  to  the  Desert  afar  from  man. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side  ; 
When  the  wild  turmoil  of  this  wearisome  life, 
With  its  scenes  of  oppression,  corruption,  and  strife ; 
The  proud  man's  frown,  and  the  base  man's  fear ; 
And  the  scomer's  laugh,  and  the  sufrervr*s  tear ; 
And  malice,  and  meanness,  and  falsehood,  and  follv, 
Dispose  me  to  musing  and  dark  melancholy ; 
When  my  bosom  is  nill,  and  ray  thoughts  are  high,      ■ 
And  my  soul  is  sick  with  the  bondman's  sigh — 
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Oh,  then!  there  is  freedom,  and  joy,  and  pride. 
Afar  in  the  Desert  alone  to  ride  I 
There  is  rapture  to  yault  on  the  champing  steed, 
j  And  to  bound  awaj  with  the  eagle's  speed. 
With  the  death-fraught  firelock  in  mj  hand 
(The  only  law  of  the  Desert  land) ; 
But  'tis  not  the  innocent  to  destroy, 
For  I  hate  the  huntsman's  savage  joy. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  roy  side ; 

Away — away  from  the  dwellings  of  men, 

By  the  wild  deer's  haunt,  and  the  buffiklo's  glen ; 

By  TalleYB  remote,  where  the  oribi  plays ; 

Where  the  gnoo,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartebeest  graze ; 

And  the  gemsbok  and  eland  unhunted  recline 

By  the  surts  of  gray  forests  o'ergrown  with  wild  Tine ; 

Jiikd  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood ; 

And  the  rirer-horse  gambols  unscared  in  the  floo4 ; 

And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 

In  the  Vkjff  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  his  fill. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  lore  to  ride. 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side : 
O'er  the  brown  Karroo  where  the  bleating  cry 
Of  the  springbok's  fawn  sounds  plaintively ; 
Where  tne  zebra  wantonly  tosses  his  mane, 
In  fields  seldom  freshened  by  moisture  or  rain ; 
And  the  stately  koodoo  exultingly  bounds, 
Undisturbed  by  the  bay  of  the  hunter's  hound?  ; 
.   And  the  timorous  ouagha's  wild  whistling  neigh 
i    Is  heard  by  the  brak  fountain  far  away  ; 
And  the  fleet-footed  ostrich  over  the  waste 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  travels  in  haste ; 
And  the  vulture  in  circles  wheels  high  overhead. 
Greedy  to  scent  and  to  gorge  on  the  dead  ; 
And  the  grisly  wolf,  and  the  shrieking  jackal, 
Howl  for  their  prey  at  the  evening  fall ; 
And  the  fiend-like  laugh  of  hyenas  grim. 
Fearfully  startles  the  twilight  dim. 


Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side : 

Away — away  in  the  wilderness  vast, 

Where  the  white  man's  foot  hath  never  passed. 

And  the  quivered  Koranna  or  Bechuan 

Hath  rarely  crossed  with  his  roving  clan  : 

A  r^on  of  emptiness,  howling  and  drear, 

Wliich  man  hath  abandoned  uom  famine  and  fear ; 

Which  the  make  and  the  lizard  inhabit  alone, 

And  the  bat  flitting  forth  from  his  old  hollow  stono  ; 

Where  pass,  nor  herb,  nor  shrub  takes  root. 

Save  poisonous  thorns  that  pierce  the  foot : 

And  the  bitter  melon,  for  food  and  drink. 

Is  the  pilgrim's  fare,  by  the  Salt  Lake's  brink : 

A  region  of  drought,  wnere  no  river  glides, 

Nor  rippling  brook  with  osiered  sides  ; 

Nor  reedy  pool,  nor  mos^  fountain. 

Nor  shaihr  tree,  nor  cloud-capped  mountain,  . 

Are  found — to  refresh  the  achmg  eve : 

But  the  barren  earth  and  the  bummg  sky, 

And  the  black  h<nrizon  round  and  round. 

Without  a  living  sight  or  sound. 

Tell  to  the  heart,  in  its  pensive  mood. 

That  thU  i»— Nature's  Solitude. 

And  here — while  the  ni^ht-winds  round  mo  ri^Ii, 
And  the  stars  bum  bright  in  the  midnight  sky. 
As  I  sit  apart  by  the  cavcmcd  stone, 
Like  Elijah  at  Horeb's  cave  alone, 
And  feel  as  a  moth  in  the  Mighty  Hand 
That  spread  the  heavens  and  heaved  the  land — 
A  '  stili  small  voice'  comes  through  the  wild 
(Like  a  father  consoling  his  fVetful  child), 
Whidi  banishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and  fear — 
Saying '  Man  is  distant,  but  God  is  near !' 


I 


ROBERT  MONTGOMERY. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery  has  obtained  a 
numerous  drcle  of  renders  and  admirers.  His  works. 
The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  Satan^  Luther,  &c, 
display  great  command  of  poetical  languago  and 
fluent  versification,  but  are  deficient  in  originality 
and  chastenoss  of  style.  The  literary  lalwurs  of 
Mr  Montgomery  seem  to  have  been  wholly  devoted 
to  the  service  of  religion,  of  the  truths  of  which  he 
is  an  able  and  eloquent  expounder  in  the  pulpit 

[Detcription  of  a  Maniac.} 

Down  yon  romantic  dale,  where  hamlets  few 
Arrest  the  summer  pilgrim's  pensive  view — 
The  village  wonder,  and  the  widow's  joy — 
Dwells  the  poor  mindless,  pale-faced  maniac  l>oy : 
He  lives  and  breathes,  and  rolls  his  vacant  eye, 
To  greet  the  glowing  fancies  of  the  sky ; 
But  on  his  cheek  unmeaning  shades  of  wo 
Reveal  the  withered  thoughts  that  sleep  below  I 
A  soulless  thing,  a  spirit  of  the  woods, 
He  loves  to  commune  with  the  fields  and  floods : 
Sometimes  along  the  woodland's  winding  glade. 
He  starts,  and  smiles  upon  his  pallid  shade ; 
Or  scolds  with  idiot  threat  the  roaming  wind, 
But  rebel  music  to  the  ruined  mind  ! 
Or  on  the  shell-strewn  beach  delighted  strays. 
Playing  his  fingers  in  the  noontide  ra}'8 : 
And  when  the  sea-waves  swell  their  hollow  roar, 
He  counts  the  billows  plunging  to  the  shore ; 
And  oft  beneath  the  glimmer  of  the  moon. 
He  chants  some  wild  and  melancholy  tune ; 
Till  o'er  his  softening  features  seems  to  play 
A  shadowy  gleam  of  mind's  reluctant  sway. 

Thus,  like  a  living  dream,  apart  from  men, 
From  mom  to  eve  ho  haunts  the  wood  and  glen  ; 
But  round  him,  near  him,  whercsoe'er  he  rove, 
A  guardian  angel  tracks  him  from  above  I 
Nor  hum  from  flood  or  fen  shall  e'er  destroy 
The  mazy  wanderings  of  the  maniac  boy. 

[The  Starry  Heavens.} 

Ye  quenchless  stars !  so  eloauently  bright. 

Untroubled  sentries  of  the  snadowy  night, 

While  half  the  world  is  lapped  in  downy  dreams. 

And  round  the  lattice  creep  your  midnight  bfuuuM, 

How  sweet  to  gaze  upon  your  placid  eyes, 

In  lambent  beauty  looking  from  the  skies ! 

And  when,  oblivious  of  the  world,  we  stray 

At  dead  of  night  along  some  noiseless  way. 

How  the  heart  mingles  with  the  moonlit  hour, 

As  if  the  starry  heavens  suffused  a  power  I 

Full  in  her  dreamy  light,  the  moon  presides, 

Shrined  in  a  halo,  mellowing  as  she  rides ; 

And  far  around,  the  forest  and  the  stream 

Bathe  in  the  beauty  of  her  emerald  beam ; 

The  lulled  windM,  too,  are  sleeping  in  their  caves. 

No  stormy  nmrmurs  roll  upon  the  waves ; 

Nature  is  hushed,  as  if  her  works  adored, 

Stilled  by  the  presence  of  her  living  I^rd  I 

And  now,  while  through  the  ocean-mantling  haze 

A  dizzy  chain  of  yellow  lustre  plays. 

And  moonlight  loveliness  hath  veiled  the  land. 

Go,  stranger,  muse  thou  by  the  wave-worn  strand  : 

Centuries  have  glided  o'er  the  balanced  earth. 

Myriads  have  blessed,  and  myriads  cursed  their  birth  ; 

Still,  yon  sky -beacons  keep  a  dimless  ^lare. 

Unsullied  as  the  God  who  throned  them  there ! 

Though  swelling  earthquakes  heave  the  astounded 

world, 
And  king  and  kingdom  from  their  pride  arc  hurled. 
Sublimely  calm,  they  run  their  bright  career, 
Unheedful  of  the  storms  and  changes  here. 
We  want  no  hymn  to  hear,  or  pomp  to  see. 
For  all  around  is  deep  divinity  t 
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[Picture  of  War,} 

Spirit  of  light  and  life !  when  battle  rears 
Her  fiery  brow  and  her  terrific  spears ; 
When  red-mouthed  cannon  to  the  clouds  uproar, 
And  gasping  thousands  make  their  beds  in  gore, 
While  on  the  billowj  bosom  of  the  air 
Roll  the  dead  notes  of  anguish  and  despair! 
Unseen,  thou  walk'st  upon  the  smoking  plain. 
And  hear'st  each  groan  that  gurgles  from  the  slain! 

List !  war-peals  thunder  on  the  battle-field  ; 

And  many  a  hand  grasps  firm  the  glittering  shield. 

As  on,  with  helm  and  plume,  the  warriors  come, 

And  the  glad  hills  repeat  their  stormy  drum  1 

And  now  are  seen  the  youthful  and  the  gray, 

With  bosoms  firing  to  partake  the  fray ; 

The  first,  with  hes^  that  consecrate  the  deed. 

All  eager  rush  to  ranquish  or  to  bleed ! 

Like  young  waves  racing  in  the  morning  sun. 

That  rear  and  leap  with  reckless  fuiy  on ! 

But  mark  yon  war-worn  man,  who  looks  on  high, 
With  thought  and  valour  mirrored  in  his  eye ! 
Not  all  the  gory  revels  of  the  day 
Can  fright  the  vision  of  his  home  away ;    -^ 
The  home  of  love,  and  its  associate  smiles. 
His  wife*s  endearment,  and  his  baby's  wiles: 
Fights  he  less  brave  through  recollected  bliss. 
With  step  retreating,  or  with  sword  reniisM  ? 
Ah  no!  remembered  home's  the  warrior's  charm. 
Speed  to  his  sword,  and  vigour  to  his  arm ; 
For  this  he  supplicates  the  god  afar. 
Fronts  the  steeled  foe,  and  mingles  in  the  war ! 

The  cannon's  hushed ! — nor  drum,  nor  clarion  bound  ; 
Helmet  and  hauberk  gleam  upon  the  ground ; 
Horseman  and  hon<e  lie  weltering  in  their  gore ; 
Patriots  are  dead,  and  henx'S  dare  no  more ; 
While  solemnly  the  moonlight  shrouds  the  plain. 
And  lights  the  lurid  features  of  the  slain ! 

And  see !  on  this  rent  mound,  where  daisies  sprung, 

A  battle-steed  beneath  his  rider  flung ; 

Oh  !  never  more  he'll  rear  with  fierce  delight, 

Roll  his  red  eyes,  and  rally  for  the  fight ! 

Pale  on  his  bleeding  breast  the  warrior  lies. 

While  from  his  ruffled  lids  the  white  swelled  eyes 

Ghastly  and  grimly  stare  upon  the  skies ! 

Afar,  with  bosom  bared  unto  the  breeze. 
White  lips,  and  glaring  eyes,  and  shivering  knees, 
A  widow  o'er  her  martyred  soldier  moans, 
liOading  the  night-wind  with  delirious  groans ! 
Her  blue-eyed  babe,  unconscious  orphan  he ! 
So  sweetly  prattling  in  his  cherub  glee, 
Jjcers  on  his  lifeless  sire  with  infant  wile. 
And  plays  and  plucks  him  for  a  parent's  smile ! 

But  who,  upon  the  battle-wasted  plain. 

Shall  count  the  faint,  the  gasping,  and  the  slain ! 

Angel  of  Mercy!  ere  the  blood-fount  chill. 

And  the  brave  heart  be  spiritless  and  still. 

Amid  the  havoc  thou  art  hovering  nigh. 

To  calm  each  groan,  and  close  each  dying  eye. 

And  wall  the  spirit  to  that  halcyon  shore. 

Where  war's  loud  thunders  lash  the  winds  no  morp! 

Lott  Fedingt, 

Oh !  weep  not  that  our  beauty  wears 

Beneatn  the  wings  of  Time ; 
That  age  o'erclouds  the  brow  with  cares 

That  once  was  raised  sublime. 

Oh !  weep  not  that  the  beamless  eye 

No  dumb  delight  can  speak ; 
And  fresh  and  fair  no  longer  lie 

Joy-tints  upon  the  cheeL 


No!  weep  not  that  the  min-traoe 

Of  wasting  time  is  seen, 
Around  the  form  and  in  the  fitoe 

Where  beauty's  bloom  has  been. 

But  mourn  the  inward  wreck  we  feel 

As  hoary  years  depart, 
And  Time's  effacing  fingers  steal 

Young  feelings  ^m  the  heart  I 

WnUAM  HERBERT. 

The  Hon.  and  Rey.  Wiujak  Herbert  pabUahed 
in  1806  a  series  of  transIationB  from  the  Kone, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portngoeae.  Thoac  from  the 
Norse,  or  Icelandic  tongue,  were  generally  Rdmired, 
and  tiie  author  was  induced  to  yenture  on  an  oiigi- 
nal  poem  founded  on  Scandinayian  history  and 
manners.  The  work  was  entitled  Hdga^  and  wis 
published  in  1815.  We  extract  a  few  luiet  deaciip- 
tiye  of  a  northern  spring,  bursting  out  at  once  IdId 
yerdure: — 

Yestreen  the  mountain's  rugged  brow 

Was  mantled  o'er  with  dreary  snow ; 

The  sun  set  red  behind  the  hill. 

And  every  breath  of  wind  was  still ; 

But  ere  he  rose,  the  southern  blast 

A  veil  o'er  heaven's  blue  arch  had  cast ; 

Thick  rolled  the  clouds,  and  genial  rain 

Poured  the  wide  deluge  o'er  the  plain« 

Fair  glens  and  verdant  vales  appear. 

And  warmth  awakes  the  budding  year. 

0  'tis  the  touch  of  fairy  hand 

That  wakes  the  spring  of  northern  land ! 

It  warms  not  there  by  slow  degrees. 

With  changeful  pulse,  the  uncertain  breese ; 

But  sudden  on  the  wondering  sight 

Bursts  forth  the  beam  of  living  light. 

And  instant  verdure  springs  around. 

And  magic  flowers  bedeck  the  ground. 

Returned  from  regions  hi  itway. 

The  red-winged  throstle  pours  his  lay  ; 

The  soaring  snipe  salutes  the  spring. 

While  the  hreeze  whistles  throngh  nia  wing ; 

And,  as  he  hails  the  melting  snows. 

The  heathcock  claps  his  wings  and  crowsi 

After  a  long  inteiral  of  silence  Mr  Herbert  came 
forward  in  1838  witli  an  epic  poem  entitled  Attda, 
founded  on  the  establishment  of  Chxistianitr  by 
the  discomfiture  of  the  mighty  attempt  of  the  ii 
Gothic  king  to  establish  a  new  antichristiaa  dynasty 
upon  the  wreck  of  the  temporal  power  of  Borne  at 
the  end  of  the  term  of  1200  years,  to  which  its 
duration  had  been  limited  by  the  toebodlngs  of  the 
heathens. 

Mtuinffs  <m  Ettrmkf. 
[From'Attns.*] 

How  oft,  at  midnight,  have  I  fixed  my  ga» 

Upon  the  blue  unclouded  firmament^ 

With  thousand  spheres  illumined ;  eadi  perduuice 

The  powerful  centre  of  revolving  worlds ! 

Until,  by  strange  excitement  stirred,  the  mind 

Hath  longed  for  dissolution,  so  it  might  bring 

Knowledge,  for  which  the  spirit  is  a^irst. 

Open  the  darkling  stores  of^hidden  time, 

And  show  the  marvel  of  eternal  things, 

Which,  in  the  bosom  of  immensity,  j 

\Vlieel  round  the  Ood  of  nature.    Vsin  desire!  i 


Enough 
To  work  in  trembling  my  salvation  here. 
Waiting  thy  summons,  stem  mysterious  Power, 
Who  to  thy  silent  realm  hast  called  away 
All  those  whom  nature  twined  around  my  heart 
In  my  fond  infancy,  and  left  me  here 
Denuded  of  their  love  I 
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Dear  children  I  when  the  flowen  are  fall  of  bees ; 
When  fon-touched  bloasomB  shed  their  fragrant  snow ; 
When  aong  speaks  like  a  spirit,  from  the  trees 
Whose  kindled  greenness  hath  a  golden  glow ; 
When,  dear  as  music,  rill  and  rirer  flow. 
With  trembling  hues,  all  changeful,  tinted  o'er 
Bt  that  bright  pencil  which  stMd  spirits  know 
Alike  in  earth  and  hearen — ^^s  sweet,  once  more, 
AboTe  the  sky-tinged  hills  to  see  the  storm-bird  soar. 

Tis  passing  sweet  to  wander,  free  as  air. 
Blithe  truants  in  the  bright  and  breeze-blessed  day, 
Far  from  the  town — ^where  stoop  the  sons  of  care 
O'er  plans  of  mischief,  till  their  souls  turn  graj. 
And  dry  as  dust,  and  dead-alire  are  thej — 
Of  all  self-buried  things  the  most  unblessed : 
0  Mom !  to  them  no  blissful  tribute  pay  I 
0  Night's  lon£-courted  slumbers !  bring  no  rest 
To  men  who  laud  man's  foes,  and  deem  the  basest 
beet! 

Ood !  would  they  handcuff  thee !  and,  if  they  could 

Chain  the  free  air,  that,  like  the  daisy,  goes 

To  ereiy  field ;  and  bid  the  warbling  wood 

Exchange  no  music  with  the  willing  rose 

For  loTe-sweet  odours,  where  the  woodbine  blows 

And  trades  with  every  cloud,  and  erery  beam 

Of  the  rich  sky !    Their  gods  are  bonds  and  blows. 

Rocks,    and  blind    shipwreck;  and  they  hate  the 

stream 
That  leares  them  still  behind,  and  mocks  their  change- 
less dream. 

They  know  ye  not,  ye  flowers  that  welcome  me. 
Thus  glad  to  meet,  by  trouble  parted  long ! 
They  never  saw  ye — never  may  they  see 
Your  dewy  beauty,  when  the  throstle's  song 
Floweth  like  starlight,  gentle,  calm,  and  strong! 
Still,  Avarice,  starve  their  souls !  still,  lowest  Pride, 
Make  them  the  meanest  of  the  basest  throng ! 
And  may  they  never,  on  the  green  hill's  side, 
Embrace  a  chosen  flower,  and  love  it  as  a  bride ! 

Blue  Eyebright!*  loveliest  flower  of  all  that  grow 
In  flower-loved  England  I    Flower,  whose  hedge-side 

gaze 
Is  like  an  infant's!     What  heart  doth  not  know 
Thee,  clustered  smiler  of  the  bank !  where  plays 
The  sunbeam  with  the  emerald  snake,  and  strays 
The  dazzling  rill,  companion  of  the  road 
Which  the  lone  bard  most  loveth,  in  the  days 
^Vhen  hope  and  love  are  young !    0  come  abroad. 
Blue  Eyebright  I  and  this  rill  shall  woo  thee  with  an 

ode.  • 

Awake,  blue  Eyebright,  while  the  singing  wave 
Its  cold,  bright,  beauteous,  soothing  tribute  drops 
From  many  a  gray  rock's  foot  and  dripping  cave ; 
While  yonder,  lo,  the  starting  stone-chat  hops ! 
While  here  the  cottar's  com  its  sweet  food  crops ; 
Wliile  black -faced  ewes  and  lambs  are  bleating  there ; 
And,  bursting  through  the  briers,  the  wild  ass  stops — 
Kicks  at  the  strangers — ^then  turns  round  to  stare — 
Then  lowers  his  large  red  ears,  and  shakes  his  long 
dark  hair. 

iPictures  of  Native  Gmitu.] 

0  faithful  love,  by  poverty  embraced  I 

Thy  heart  is  fire,  amid  a  wintry  waste ; 

Thy  joys  are  roses,  bom  on  Hecla's  brow ; 

Thy  home  is  Eden,  warm  amid  the  snow ; 

And  she,  thy  mate,  when  coldest  blows  the  storm, 

Clings  then  most  fondly  to  thy  guardian  form ; 

E'en  as  thy  taper  gives  in  tensest  light, 

\\'lien  o*er  thy  bowed  roof  darkest  falls  the  night. 

Oh,  if  thou  e'er  hast  wronged  her,  if  thou  e'er 

From  those  mild  eyes  hast  caused  one  bitter  tear 

*  The  GeonuuulGr  ^peedwcU. 


To  flow  unseen,  repent,  and  sin  no  more  I 
For  richest  gems  compared  with  her,  are  poor ; 
Gold,  weired  agiainst  her  heart,  is  light — if  vile ; 
And  when  thou  sufllerest,  who  shall  see  her  smile  t 
Sighing,  ye  wake,  and  sighing,  sink  to  sleep. 
And  seldom  smile,  without  frash  cause  to  weep ; 
(Scarce  dry  the  pebble,  by  the  wave  dashed  o'er. 
Another  comes,  to  wet  it  as  before) ; 
Yet  while  in  gloom  your  fireezing  day  declines, 
How  fair  the  wintry  sunbeam  when  it  shines! 
Your  foliage,  where  no  summer  leaf  is  seen. 
Sweetly  embroiders  earth's  white  veil  with  green ; 
And  your   broad    branches,   proud    of  storm-tried 

strength. 
Stretch  to  the  winds  in  sport  their  stalwart  loigth. 
And  calmly  wave,  beneath  the  darkest  hoar. 
The  ice-bom  fruit,  the  finost-defyinf  flower. 
Let  luxury,  sickening  in  profusion^  chair. 
Unwisely  pamper  his  unworthy  heir. 
And,  while  he  feeds  him,  blush  and  tremble  too ! 
But  love  and  labour,  blush  not,  fear  not  you ! 
Your  children  (splinters  from  the  mountain's  side). 
With  ragged  hands,  shall  for  themselves  provixle. 
Parent  oFvalour,  cast  away  thy  fear ! 
Mother  of  men,  be  proud  without  a  t^u* ! 
While  round  your  hearth  the  wo-nursed  virtues  move. 
And  all  that  manliness  can  ask  of  love ; 
Remember  Hogarth,  and  abjure  despair ; 
Remember  Arkwright,  and  the  peasant  Clare. 
Bums,  o'er  the  plough,  sung  sweet  his  wood-notes  wild. 
And  richest  Shakspeare  was  a  poor  man's  child. 
Sire,  green  in  age,  mild,  patient,  toil-inured. 
Endure  thine  evils  as  thou  hast  endured. 
Behold  thy  wedded  daughter,  and  rejoice! 
Hear  hope's  sweet  accents  in  a  grandchild's  voice ! 
See  freedom's  bulwarks  in  thy  sons  arise. 
And  Hampden,  Russell,  Sidney,  in  their  eyes ! 
And  should  some  new  Napoleon's  curse  subdue 
All  hearths  but  thine,  let  nim  behold  them  too. 
And  timely  shun  a  deadlier  Waterloo. 

Northumbrian  vales !  ye  saw,  in  silent  pride. 
The  pensive  brow  of  lowly  Akenside, 
When,  poor,  yet  learned,  he  wandered  young  and  free. 
And  felt  witlun  the  strong  divinity. 
Scenes  of  his  youth,  where  first  he  wooed  the  Nine, 
His  spirit  still  is  with  you,  vales  of  Tyne! 
As  when  he  breathed,  your  blue-belled  paths  along. 
The  soul  of  Plato  into  British  song. 

Bom  in  a  lowly  hut  an  infant  slept. 
Dreamful  in  sleep,  and,  sleeping,  smiled  or  wept : 
Silent  the  youth—the  man  was  grave  and  shy : 
Hu  parents  loved  to  watch  his  wondering  eye: 
And  lo !  he  waved  a  prophet's  hand,  and  gave, 
Wliere  the  winds  soar,  a  pathway  to  Uie  wave ! 
From  hill  to  hill  bade  air-hung  rivers  stride. 
And  flow  through  mountains  with  a  conqnoror's  pride : 
O'er  grazing  herds,  lo !  ships  suspended  sail. 
And  Brindley's  praise  hath  wings  in  every  ^e ! 

The  worm  came  up  to  drink  the  welcome  shower ; 
The  redbreast  quafied  the  raindrop  in  the  bower ; 
The  flaskering  duck  through  freshened  lilies  swam ; 
The  bright  roach  took  the  fly  below  the  dam ; 
Ramped  the  glad  colt,  and  cropped  the  pensile  spraj ; 
No  more  in  dust  uprose  the  sultry  way ; 
The  lark  was  in  the  cloud ;  the  woodbine  hung 
More  sweetly  o'er  the  chaffindi  while  he  sung ; 
And  the  wild  rose,  from  every  dripping  bush. 
Beheld  on  silvery  Sheaf  the  mirrored  blush ; 
When  calmly  seated  on  his  panniered  ass. 
Where  travellen  hear  the  steel  hiss  as  they  pass, 
A  milkboy,  sheltering  from  the  transient  storm. 
Chalked,  on  the  grinder's  wall,  an  infant's  ftwm ; 
Young  Chantrey  smiled ;  no  critic  praised  or  blamed ; 
And  golden  promise  smiled,  and  thus  exclaimed : — 

'  Go,  child  of  genius !  rich  be  thine  increase ; 
Go— be  the  Phidias  of  the  second  Greece ! ' 
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So  when  these  lines,  made  in  a  mouinfiil  hour, 

Are  idly  opened  to  the  stimnger's  eye, 
A  dream  of  tnee,  aroosed  by  Fancy's  power, 

Shall  be  the  fint  to  wander  floating  by ; 
And  they  who  nerer  saw  thy  loyely  face 
Shall  pause,  to  conjure  up  a  rision  of  its  grace ! 

In  7%«  Winta^M  Waik,  a  poem  written  after  walking 
with  Mr  Rogers  the  poet,  Mrs  Norton  has  the  fd- 
iowing  brief  but  graceful  and  picturesque  lines ; — 

Gleamed  the  red  sun  athwart  the  misty  base 

Which  Teiled  the  cold  earth  from  its  loring  gase. 

Feeble  and  sad  as  hope  in  sorrow's  hour — 

But  for  thy  soul  it  still  had  warmth  and  power ; 

Not  to  its  cheerless  beauty  wert  thou  blind ; 

To  the  keen  C|pre  of  thy  poetic  mind 

Beauty  still  liyes,  though  nature's  flowrets  die, 

And  wintiy  sunsets  fade  along  the  sky  I 

And  nought  escaped  thee  as  we  strolled  along. 

Nor  chanceful  ray,  nor  bird's  fiunt  chirping  song. 

Blessed  with  a  fancy  easily  inspired. 

All  was  beheld,  and  nothUig  unadmired ; 

FVom  the  dim  city  to  the  c&uded  plain. 

Not  one  of  all  God's  blessings  giyen  in  yain. 

The  affectionate  attachment  of  Rogers  to  Sheridan, 
in  his  last  and  eyil  days,  is  delicately  touched  upon 
by  the  poetess : — 

And  when  at  length  he  laid  his  dyinf  head 
On  the  hard  rest  of  his  neglected  bed. 
He  found  (though  few  or  none  around  him  came 
Whom  he  nad  toiled  for  in  his  hour  of  fame — 
lliouffh  by  Ms  prince  unioyally  foigot. 
And  left  to  struggle  with  ms  sltered  lot) 
By  sorrow  weakened,  by  disease  unnerred — 
Faithful  at  least  the  friend  he  had  not  served : 
For  the  same  yoioe  essayed  that  hour  to  cheer. 
Which  now  sounds  welcome  to  his  eiandchild's  ear ; 
And  the  same  hand,  to  aid  that  lifers  decline. 
Whose  gentle  clasp  so  late  was  linked  in  mine. 

[Pictwt  of  TwiUghL] 

Oh,  twilifht!  Spirit  that  dost  render  birth 
To  dim  en<£antments ;  melting  heayen  with  earth, 
Leaying  on  cragsy  hills  and  running  streams 
A  softness  like  u!e  atmosphere  of  dreams ; 
Thy  hour  to  all  is  welcome !    Faint  and  sweet 
Thy  light  falls  round  the  peasant's  homeward  fret. 
Who,  slow  returning  from  his  task  of  toil. 
Sees  the  low  sunset  gild  the  cultured  soil. 
And,  though  such  rMiance  round  him  brightly  glows, 
Marks  the  small  spark  his  cottage-window  throws. 
Still  as  his  heart  lorestalls  his  weaiy  pace. 
Fondly  he  dreams  of  each  familiar  utos. 
Recalls  the  treasures  of  his  narrow  life — 
Hii  rosy  children  and  his  sunburnt  wife. 
To  whom  kit  cominff  is  the  chief  event 
Of  simple  days  in  cheerful  labour  spent. 
The  rich  man's  chariot  hath  gone  whirling  past. 
And  these  poor  cottagers  have  only  cast 
One  careless  glance  on  all  tliat  show  of  pride. 
Then  to  their  tasks  turned  quietly  aside ; 
But  Aim  they  wait  for,  him  they  welcome  home. 
Fixed  sentinels  look  forth  to  see  him  come  ; 
The  fagot  sent  for  when  the  flre  new  dim. 
The  frugal  meal  prepared,  are  aU  for  him ; 
For  him  the  watcning  of  that  sturdy  boy. 
For  him  those  smiles  of  tenderness  and  joy. 
For  him — who  plods  his  saunterin|;;  way  along. 
Whistling  the  tragment  of  some  yillage  song ! 

Dear  art  thou  to  the  lover,  thou  sweet  light. 
Fair  fleeting  sister  of  the  moumftil  night  1 
As  in  impatient  hope  he  stands  apart, 
Companioned  only  by  his  beating  heart. 
And  with  an  eager  fancy  oft  beholds 
The  vision  of  a  white  robe's  fluttering  folds. 


The  Moiher't  Heart 

When  first  thou  camest,  gentle,  shy,  and  fond. 
My  eldest  bom,  first  hope,  and  dearest  treasure. 

My  heart  received  thee  with  a  joy  beyond 
All  that  it  vet  had  felt  of  earthljr  pleasure ; 

Nor  thoui^t  that  any  love  again  might  be 

So  deep  and  strong  as  that  I  felt  for  thee. 

Faithful  and  true,  with  sense  beyond  thy  years. 
And  natural  piety  that  leaned  to  heaven ; 

Wrung  by  a  harsh  word  suddenly  to  tears. 
Yet  patient  of  rebuke  when  justly  given — 

Obedient,  easy  to  be  reconciled. 

And  meekly  dieerful — such  wwt  thou,  my  child. 

Not  willing  to  be  left :  still  by  my  side 

Haunting  my  walks,  while  summer-day  was  dying ; 
Nor  leaving  in  thy  turn ;  but  pleased  to  glide 

Through  the  dsf  k  room,  where  I  was  sadly  lying ; 
Or  by  the  couch  of  pain,  a  sitter  meek. 
Watch  the  dim  eye,  and  kiss  the  feverish  cheek. 

0  boy  I  of  such  as  thou  are  oflenest  made 
Earth's  firagile  idols ;  like  a  tender  flower. 

No  strength  in  all  thy  freshness — prone  to  fade — 
And  bending  weakly  to  the  thunder  shower — 

Still  round  the  loved,  thy  heart  found  force  to  bind. 

And  clung  like  woodbine  shaken  in  the  wind. 

Then  thou,  my  merry  love,  bold  in  thy  glee 
Under  the  bough,  or  by  the  firelight  dancing. 

With  thy  sweet  temper  and  th^  spirit  free. 
Didst  come  as  restless  as  a  bird's  wing  glancing. 

Full  of  a  wild  and  irrepressible  mirth. 

Like  a  young  sunbeam  to  the  gladdened  earth ! 

Thine  was  the  shout  I  the  song !  the  burst  of  joy ! 

Which  sweet  from  childhood's  rosy  lip  resoundeth ; 
Thine  was  the  eager  spirit  nought  could  cloy 

And  the  glad  heart  from  whidi  all  grief  reboundeth ; 
And  many  a  mirthful  jest  and  mock  reply 
Lurked  in  the  laugher  of  thy  dark-blue  eye! 

And  thine  was  many  an  art  to  win  and  bless. 
The  cold  and  stem  to  joy  and  fondness  warming ; 

The  coaxing  smile— the  frequent  soft  caress — 
The  earnest,  tearful  prayer  all  wrath  disarming ! 

Again  my  heart  a  new  affection  found. 

But  thought  that  love  with  thee  had  reached  its  bound. 

At  length  thou  camest — thou,  the  last  and  least, 
Nicnamed  '  the  emperor '  by  thy  lau|^ng  bit>then. 

Because  a  haughty  spint  swelled  thy  bnast. 
And  thou  didst  seek  to  rale  and  sway  the  others ; 

Mingling  with  evexr  playful  infant  wile 

A  mimic  majesty  that  made  us  smile. 

And  oh  t  most  like  a  regal  child  wert  thou ! 
An  eye  of  resolute  and  successful  scheming — 


Fur  shoulders,  curling  lip,  and  dauntless  bro^ 
.    Fit  for  the  world's  strite,  not  for  poet's  dreaming ; 
And  proud  the  lifting  of  thy  stately  head. 
And  the  firm  bearing  of  thy  conscious  tread. 

Different  from  both  I  yet  each  succeeding  claim, 
I,  that  all  other  love  had  been  forswearing. 

Forthwith  admitted,  equal  and  the  saipe ; 
Nor  injured  either  by  this  love's  comparing. 

Nor  stole  a  fraction  for  the  newer  call. 

But  in  the  mother's  heart  found  room  for  alL 


KM  SOUTHET. 

Mrs  Sqpthet  (Caroline  Bowles)  it  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  natural  poetesses  of  the  day. 
She  has  pubUshed  various  works— ffflot  Fiiiartknr 
(18Sq),  The  Widow*9  Tale  and  other  Poeme  (18iS), 
The  Birthday  and  other  Poemt  {IMe),  SoUiarw  Homn 
(1839),  &C.  The  following  are  ezceUent  both 
thought  and  yeniflcatioo : — 
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The  Pm^t  DeaihbetL 

Tiemd  softly — ^bow  the  head — 

In  rererent  silence  bow-^ 
No  passing  bell  doth  toU — 
Yet  an  immortal  soul 

Is  passing  now. 

Stranger  t  howerer  great. 
With  lowlj  rererenoe  bow ; 

There's  one  in  that  poor  shed-— 

One  by  that  paltry  bed — 
Greater  than  thou. 

Beneath  that  begpr's  roof, 
Lo  I  Death  doth  keep  his  state  i 

Enter— no  crowds  attends- 

Enter — ^no  guards  defend 
This  palace  gate. 

That  paTement  damp  and  cold 
No  smiling  courtiers  tread ; 

One  silent  woman  stands 

Lifting  with  meagre  hands 
A  dying  head. 

No  mingling  yoices  sound— 

An  infant  wail  alone ; 
A  sob  suppressed— again 
That  short  deep  gasp,  and  then 

The  parting  groan. 

Oh  1  change — oh  !  wondrous  change- 
Burst  are  the  prison  bars — 

This  moment  there,  so  low. 

So  agonised,  and  now 
Beyond  the  stars  I 

Oh  1  diange — stupendous  change  I 
There  lies  the  soulless  clod : 

The  sun  eternal  breaks — 

The  new  immortal  wakes — 
Wakes  with  his  God. 

Mariner's  Hymn. 

Laundi  thy  bark,  mariner ! 

Christian,  God  speed  thee  1 
Let  loose  the  rudder-bands — 

Good  ansels  lead  thee ! 
Set  thy  sails  warily. 

Tempests  will  come ; 
Steer  thy  course  steadily ; 

Christian,  steer  home! 

Look  to  the  weather-bow, 

Breakers  are  round  thee ; 
Let  fall  the  plummet  now. 

Shallows  may  ground  thee. 
Reef  in  the  foresail,  there  ! 

Hold  the  helm  fast  I 
So— Jet  the  Tessel  wear — 

There  swept  the  blast. 

*  What  of  the  night,  watchman  f 

What  of  the  night  t' 

•  Cloudy — all  quiet — 

^o  land  yet--all's  right.' 
Be  wakeful,  be  Tigilant — 

Dancer  may  be 
At  an  hour  when  all  seemeth 

Securest  to  thee. 

How !  gains  the  leak  so  fast  t 

Clean  out  the  hold — 
Hoist  up  thy  merchandise, 

Heare  out  thy  gold ; 
There — let  the  ingots  go — 

Now  the  ship  rights ; 
Hurra !  the  harbour's 

Lo  I  the  red  lights  I 


Slacken  not  sail  yet 

At  inlet  or  island ; 
Straight  for  the  bmcon  steer. 

Straight  for  the  high  land ; 
Crowd  all  thy  canyass  on, 

Cut  through  the  foam — 
Christian!  cast  anchor  now— 

Heayen  is  thy  home  I 


XLIZABBTH  B.  BABBITT. 


MiB8  Elizabeth  R  Babrbtt,  a  learned  lady,  has 
published  Promeiheut  Bound,  a  translation  from  the 
Greek  of  Eschylna;  and  written  two  original  works. 
The  Seraphim  and  other  Poeme  (1838),  and  The 
JUmiamU  of  the  Page  (1839> 

Cowper'i  Cfrave. 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned 

May  feel  the  heart's  decaying — 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  their  praying- 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness. 

As  low  as  silence  languish ; 
Earth  surely  now  may  giye  her  calm 

To  whom  she  gaye  her  anguish. 

• 

0  poets  1  from  a  maniac's  ton|;ue 

Was  poured  the  deathless  smging  t 
O  Cluristians !  at  your  cross  of  hope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging  I 
0  men !  this  man  in  brotherhood. 

Your  weaiy  paths  beguiling, 
Groaned  inly  while  he  teught  you  peaces 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling. 

And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read 

Throuj^  dimming  tears  his  story — 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell. 

And  darkness  on  the  gloiy — 
And  how,  when,  one  by  one,  sweet  soundn 

And  wandering  lights  departed, 
He  wore  no  less  a  loying  face. 

Because  so  broken-hearted. 

He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify 

The  poet's  high  yocation. 
And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down 

In  meeker  adoration ; 
Nor  eyer  shall  he  be  in  praise 

By  wise  or  good  forsaken ; 
Named  sofUy  as  the  household  name 

Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken  I 

With  sadness  that  is  calm,  not  gloom, 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him ; 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefVilness, 

On  God,  whose  heayen  hatii  won  him. 
Who  suffoed  once  the  madness-cloud 

Towards  his  loye  to  blind  him ; 
But  gently  led  the  blind  alons, 

"^^ere  breath  and  bird  could  find  him ; 

And  wrou^t  within  his  shattered  brain 

Such  auick  poetic  senses. 
As  hills  haye  language  for,  and  stars 

Harmonious  influences  1 
The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  crass 

His  own  did  calmly  number ; 
And  silent  shadow  fh>m  the  trees 

Fell  o'er  him  like  a  slumber. 

The  yeiy  world,  by  God's  oonstnunt. 

From  falsehood's  chill  remoying, 
Its  women  and  its  men  became 

Beside  him  true  and  loying ! 
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And  timid  hares  were  drawn  ftom  woods 

To  share  his  home-caresses, 
Uplooking  in  his  human  eyes, 

With  sylTan  tendernesses. 

But  while  in  darkness  he  remained. 

Unconscious  of  the  guiding, 
And  things  prorided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing, 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth, 

Though  frenzy  desolated — 
Nor  man  nor  nature  satisfy 

Whom  only  Qod  created. 


MART  HOWrXT. 

This  Uidy,  the  wife  of  William  Howitt,  an  indus- 
trious misceUaneous  writer,  is  distinguished  for 
her  happy  imitations  of  the  ancient  ballad  manner. 
Li  1823  she  and  her  husband  published  a  rolume  of 
poems  with  their  united  names,  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  the  preface:  'The  history 
of  our  poetical  bias  is  simply  what  we  believe,  in 
reality,  to  be  that  of  many  others.  Poetry  has  been 
our  youthful  amusement,  and  our  increasing  daily 
enjoyment  in  happy,  and  our  solace  in  sorrowful 
hours.  Amidst  the  vast  and  delicious  treasures  of 
our  national  literature,  we  have  revelled  with  grow- 
ing and  unsatiated  delight ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
living  chiefly  in  the  quietness  of  the  country,  we 
have  watched  the  changing  features  of  nature ;  we 
have  felt  the  secret  charm  of  those  sweet  but  unos- 
tentatious images  which  she  is  perpetuaUy  present- 
ing, and  given  full  scope  to  those  workings  of  the 
imagination  and  of  the  heart,  which  natural  beauty 
and  solitude  prompt  and  promote.  The  natural 
result  was  the  transcription  of  those  images  and 
scenes.' 

A  poem  in  this  volume  serves  to  complete  a  happy 
picture  of  studies  pursued  by  a  married  pair  in 
concert: — 

Away  with  the  pleasure  that  is  not  partaken  I 

There  is  no  enjoyment  by  one  only  ta'eu : 
I  lore  in  my  mirth  to  see  gladness  awaken 

On  lips,  and  in  eyes,  that  reflect  it  again. 
When  we  sit  by  the  fire  that  so  cheerily  blazes 

On  our  cozy  hearthstone,  with  its  innocent  glee. 
Oh !  how  my  soul  warms,  while  my  eye  fondly  gazes. 

To  see  my  delight  is  partaken  by  thee! 

And  when,  as  how  often,  I  eagerly  listen 

To  stories  thou  read'st  of  the  dear  olden  day. 
How  delightful  to  see  our  eyes  mutually  glisten. 

And  feel  that  afl^cction  has  sweetened  the  lay. 
Yes,  love — and  when  wandering  at  even  or  morning. 

Through  forest  or  wild,  or  by  waves  foaming  white, 
I  have  fancied  new  beauties  the  landscape  adorning. 

Because  I  have  seen  thou  wast  glad  in  the  sight. 

And  how  often  in  crowds,  where  a  whisper  ofiendeth. 

And  we  fain  would  express  what  there  might  not 
be  said, 
How  dear  is  the  glance  that  none  else  comprehendcth. 

And    how  sweet  is  the  thought  that  is  secretly 
i«ad! 
Then  away  with  the  pleasure  that  is  not  partaken ! 

There  is  no  enjoyment  by  one  only  ta'en : 
I  love  in  my  mirth  to  see  gladness  awaken 

On  lips,  and  in  eyes,  thi^  reflect  it  again. 

Mrs  Howitt  again  appeared  before  the  world  in 
1834,  with  a  poetical  volume  entitled  The  Sezm 
Temptationt,  representing  a  series  of  efforts,  by  the 
impersonation  of  the  Evil  Principle,  to  reduce  human 
souls  to  his  power.    *  The  idea  of  the  poem  origi- 


nated,' she  says,  *  in  a  strong  impression  of  the  im- 
mense value  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  all  the  varied 
modes  of  its  trials,  according  to  its  own  infinitely 
varied  modiflcations,  as  existing  in  different  indivi- 
duals. We  see  the  awful  mass  of  sorrow  Aid  of 
crime  in  the  world,  but  we  know  only  in  part — ^in  a 
very  small  degree,  the  feariVil  weight  of  solicitations 
and  impulses  of  passion,  and  the  vast  constraint  of 
circumstances,  that  are  brought  into  play  against 
suflering  humanity.  In  the  luminous  words  of  my 
motto. 

What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 
But  know  not  what's  resisted. 

Thus,  without  sufficient  reflection,  we  are  f^imished 
with  data  on  which  to  condemn  our  feUow-creatures, 
but  without  suflicient  grounds  for  their  palliation 
and  commiseration.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  charity  which  is  the  soul  of  Christianity, 
for  us  to  descend  into  the  depths  of  our  own  nature ; 
to  put  ourselves  into  many  imaginary  and  untried 
situations,  that  we  may  enable  ourselves  to  form 
some  tolerable  notion  how  we  might  be  affected  by 
them ;  how  far  we  might  be  tempted — how  far  de- 
ceived— how  far  we  might  have  occasion  to  lament 
the  evil  power  of  circumstances,  to  weep  over  our 
own  weakness,  and  pray  for  the  pardon  of  our 
crimes ;  that,  having  raised  up  this  vivid  perception 
of  what  we  might  do,  suflcr,  and  become,  we  may 
apply  the  rule  to  our  fellows,  and  cease  to  be  asto- 
nished, in  some  degree,  at  the  shapes  of  atrocity  into 
which  some  of  them  are  transfonned ;  and  learn  to 
bear  with  others  as  brethren,  who  have  been  tried 
tenfold  beyond  our  own  experience,  or  perhaps  our 
strength.' 

Mrs  Howitt  has  since  presented  seTeral  volumes 
in  both  prose  and  verse,  chiefly  designed  for  young 
people.  The  whole  are  marked  by  a  graceful  intel- 
ligence and  a  simple  tenderness  wluch  at  once  charm 
the  reader  and  win  his  aflections  for  the  author. 


Mountain  Children, 

Dwellers  by  lake  and  hill ! 
Meny  companions  of  the  bird  and  bee*) 

Go  gladly  forth  and  drink  of  joy  your  fill. 
With  unconstrained  step  and  spirits  free  ! 

No  crowd  impedes  your  way, 
No  city  wall  impedes  your  further  bounds ; 

Where  the  wild  flock  can  wander,  yc  may  stray 
The  long  day  through,  'mid  summer  sights  and  sound.*. 

The  sunshine  and  the  flowers. 
And  the  old  trees  that  cast  a  solemn  shade ; 

The  pleasant  evening,  the  fresh  dewy  hours. 
And  the  green  hills  whereon  your  fathers  played. 

The  gray  and  ancient  peaks 
Round  which  the  silent  clouds  bans  day  uid  night ; 

And  the  low  voice  of  water  as  it  makes. 
Like  a  glad  creature,  murmurings  of  delight. 

These  are  your  joys  I    Go  forth — 
Give  your  hearts  up  unto  their  mifhty  power ; 

For  in  his  spirit  Qod  has  clothed  the  earth. 
And  speaketh  solemnly  from  tree  and  flower. 

The  voice  of  hidden  rills 
Its  quiet  way  into  your  spirits  finds ; 

And  a^ully  the  everlasting  hills 
Address  you  in  their  many-toned  winds. 

Ye  sit  upon  the  earth 
Twining  its  flowers,  and  shouting  full  of  glee  ; 

And  a  pure  mighty  influence,  'mid  your  mirth. 
Moulds  your  unconscious  spirits  silently. 
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Hence  u  it  that  the  lands 
Of  stonn  and  mountain  haye  the  noblest  sons ; 

\Vliom  the  world  reyerences.    The  patriot  bands 
Were  of  the  hills  like  you,  ye  little  ones  I 

Children  of  pleasant  sting 
Are  taught  within  the  mountain  solitudes ; 

For  hoary  legends  to  your  wilds  belong, 
And  yours  are  haunts  where  inspiration  broods. 

Then  go  forth — earth  and  sky 
To  you  are  tributary ;  joys  are  spread 

Profusely,  like  the  summer  flowers  that  lie 
In  the  green  path, beneath  your  gamesome  tread! 


The  FairUt  qf  the  Oaldon-Lcw. — A  Midmmmer  Legend, 

*  And  where  hare  you  been,  my  Mary, 

And  where  have  you  been  from  mo  !* 
'  IVe  been  to  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low, 
The  Midsummer  night  to  see !' 

*  And  what  did  you  see,  my  Maiy, 

All  up  on  the  Caldon-Low?' 
'  I  saw  the  blithe  sunshine  come  down, 
And  I  saw  the  merry  winds  blow.* 

'  And  what  did  you  hear,  my  Mary, 

All  up  on  the  Caldon-Hill !' 
'  I  heard  the  drops  of  the  water  made, 

And  the  green  com  ears  to  fill.' 

*  Oh,  tell  me  all,  my  Mary — 

All,  all  that  ever  you  luiow ; 
For  you  must  haye  seen  the  fairies. 
Last  night  on  the  Caldon-Low.' 

'  Then  take  me  on  your  knee,  mother. 

And  listen,  mother  of  mine : 
A  hundred  fairies  danced  last  night. 

And  the  harpers  they  were  nine. 

And  merry  was  the  glee  of  the  harp-Btrin/r^, 

And  their  dancing  feet  80  small ; 
But,  oh,  the  sound  of  their  talking 

Was  merrier  far  than  all !' 

'  And  what  were  the  words,  my  Mary, 
That  you  did  hear  them  say  V 

*  V\\  tell  you  all,  my  mother — 

But  let  me  ha?e  my  wayl 

And  some  they  played  with  the  water. 

And  rolled  it  down  the  hill ; 
"  And  this,"  they  said,  ^  shall  speedily  turn 

The  poor  old  miller's  mill ; 

For  there  has  been  no  water 

Eyer  since  the  first  of  May ; 
And  a  busy  man  shall  the  miller  be 

By  the  dawning  of  the  day  I 

Oh,  the  miller,  how  he  will  laugh. 

When  he  sees  the  mill-dam  rise! 
The  jolly  old  miller,  how  he  will  laugh. 

Till  the  tears  fill  both  his  eyes !" 

And  some  they  seized  the  little  winds, 

That  sounded  oyer  the  hill. 
And  each  put  a  horn  into  his  mouth. 

And  blew  so  sharp  and  shrill : — 

**  And  there,"  said  they,  **  the  merry  winds  go, 

Away  from  eyery  horn ; 
And  those  shall  clear  the  mildew  dank 

From  the  blind  old  widow's  com : 


Oh,  the  poor,  blind  old  widow — 
Though  she  has  been  blind  so  long. 

She'll  be  merry  enough  when  the  mildew's  gone. 
And  the  com  stands  stiff  and  strong  !" 

And  some  they  brought  the  brown  lintsecd. 
And  flung  it  down  from  the  Low — 

"  And  this,"  said  they,  **  by  the  sunrise, 
In  the  weayer's  croft  shall  grow  I 

Oh,  the  poor,  lame  weayer, 

How  will  he  laugh  outright. 
When  he  sees  his  dwindline  flax-field 

All  full  of  flowers  by  night!" 

And  then  upspoke  a  brownie. 

With  a  long  beard  on  his  chin — 
"  I  haye  spun  up  all  the  tow,"  said  ho, 

"  And  I  want  some  more  to  spin. 

I'ye  spun  a  piece  of  hempen  cloth, 

And  I  want  to  spin  another — 
A  little  sheet  for  Mary's  bed. 

And  an  apron  for  her  mother  1" 

And  with  that  I  could  not  help  but  laugh, 
And  I  laughed  out  loud  and  free ; 

And  then  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low 
There  was  no  one  left  but  me. 

And  all,  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low, 

The  mists  were  cold  and  gray. 
And  nothing  I  saw  but  the  mossy  stones 

That  round  about  me  lay. 

But,  as  I  came  down  from  the  hill-top, 

I  heard,  afar  below. 
How  busy  the  jolly  miller  was. 

And  how  merry  the  wheel  did  go! 

And  I  peeped  into  the  widow's  field ; 

And,  sure  enough,  was  seen 
The  yellow  ears  of  the  mildewed  com 

AU  standing  stiff  and  green. 

And  down  by  the  weayer's  crofl  I  stole, 

To  see  if  the  flax  were  high ; 
But  I  saw  the  weayer  at  his  gate 

With  the  good  news  in  his  eye ! 

Now,  this  is  all  I  heard,  mother. 

And  all  that  I  did  see ; 
So,  prithee,  make  my  bed,  mother, 

For  I'm  tired  as  I  can  be!' 


The  Monkey. 

[From  Sketches  of  Natural  History.  J 

Monkey,  little  meny  fellow. 
Thou  art  Nature's  Punchinello ; 
Full  of  fun  as  Puck  could  be— 
Harlequin  might  learn  of  thee ! 

•  *  • 

In  the  yeiy  ark,  no  doubt. 
You  went  frolicking  about ; 
Neyer  keeping  in  your  mind 
Drowned  moiuceys  left  behind  ! 

Haye  you  no  traditions — none. 
Of  the  court  of  Solomon  f 
No  memorial  how  ye  went 
With  Prince  Hiram's  armament  t 

Look  now  at  him !— slyly  peep ; 
He  pretends  he  is  asleep ; 
Fast  asleep  upon  his  bed. 
With  his  arm  beneath  his  head. 
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Now  that  poiture  is  not  right. 
And  he  is  not  nettled  quite ; 
There !  that's  better  than  before— 
And  the  knare  pretends  to  snore. 

Ha  I  he  is  not  half  asleep ; 
See,  he  slylj  takes  a  peep. 
Monkej,  though  your  ejes  were  shut. 
You  could  see  tlus  little  nut. 

You  shall  hare  it,  pigmy  brother ! 
"Wliat,  another !  and  another  1 
Nay,  your  cheeks  are  like  a  sack- 
Sit  down,  and  begin  to  crack. 

There  the  little  ancient  man 
Cracks  as  fast  as  crack  he  can! 
Now  good-by,  you  meny  fellow, 
Nature's  pnmest  Punchinello. 


THOMAS  HOOD. 

Thoma.8  Hood  has  oome  before  the  world  chiefly 
as  a  writer  of  comic  poetry ;  but  seyeral  compoei* 
tions  of  a  different  nature  show  that  he  is  also  ca- 
pable of  shining  in  the  paths  of  the  imaginative,  the 
serious,  and  the  romantic.  He  was  bom  in  London 
in  1798,  the  son  of  a  member  of  the  well-known 
bookselling  firm  of  Vemor,  Hood,  and  Sharp.  The 
poet  was  bred  in  the  profession  of  an  engrayer,  which 
he  in  time  forsook,  when  he  found  tiiat  he  could 
conmaand  the  attention  of  the  public  by  his  whim- 
sical yerses.  His  first  publication  was  a  volume 
entitled  Whims  and  Odditi€$t  which  attained  great 
popularity:  soon  after,  he  commenced  The  Vomie 
'  Annual,  ihe  success  of  which  was  not  less  remark- 
\  able.  A  novel  entitled  Tylney  Hall,  published  in 
i  1834,  was  a  variation  of  the  poet's  labours,  which 
the  public  did  not  encourage  him  to  repeat  The 
,  comic  poetry  of  Hood  was  usually  set  off  by  draw- 
ings executed  in  a  peculiar  style  by  himself,  and 
to  which  they  were  in  some  degree  indebted  for 
their  success.  The  most  original  feature  of  these 
productions  was  the  use  which  the  author  made  of 
puns — a  figure  usually  too  contemptible  for  litera- 
ture, but  which,  in  Hood's  hands,  became  the  basis 
of  genuine  humour,  and  often  of  the  purest  pathos. 
Of  the  serious  poems  of  our  author,  his  Pl^i  for  the 
Midgummer  Fairiea,  and  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram, 
are  the  most  x>opular. 

Song, 

It  was  not  in  the  winter 

Our  loving  lot  was  cast ; 
It  was  the  time  of  roses — 

We  plucked  them  as  we  passed  I 

That  churlish  season  never  frowned 

On  early  lovers  yet ; 
Oh  no ! — the  world  was  newly  crowned 

With  flowers  when  first  we  met. 

Twas  twilight,  and  I  bade  you  go, 

But  still  you  held  me  fast ; 
It  was  the  time  of  roses — 

We  plucked  them  as  we  passed  I 

What  else  ceuld  peer  my  glowing  cheek. 

That  tears  began  to  stud ! 
And  when  I  asked  the  like  of  love. 

You  snatched  a  damask  bud — 

And  oped  it  to  the  dainty  core, 

Still  blowing  to  the  last ; 
It  was  the  time  of  roses— 

We  plucked  them  as  we  passed  I 


7})wnand  Country, 

Oh  !  well  may  poets  make  a  fuss 
In  summer  time,  and  sigh  *  0  rue/' 

Of  London  pleasures  sick : 
Hy  heart  is  all  at  pant  to  rest 
In  greenwood  shades — my  eyes  detest 

This  endless  meal  of  brick ! 

What  joy  have  I  in  June's  return  I 
My  feet  are  parched,  my  ejreballs  bum, 

I  scent  no  flowery  gust ; 
But  faint  the  flagging  zephyr  springs. 
With  diT  Macadam  on  its  wings, 

And  turns  me '  dust  to  dust.' 

My  sun  his  daily  course  renews 
Due  east,  but  with  no  eastern  dews ; 

The  path  is  dry  and  hot ! 
His  setting  shows  more  tamely  still. 
He  sinks  £shind  no  purple  hill. 

But  down  a  chimney  pot ! 

Oh  I  but  to  hear  the  milkmaid  blithe  ; 
Or  early  mower  whet  his  scythe 

The  dewy  meads  among  I 
My  grass  is  of  that  sort — alas  I 
That  makes  no  hay — called  sparrow-grass 

By  folks  of  vulgar  tongue ! 

Oh !  but  to  smell  the  woodbine  sweet ! 
I  think  of  cowslip  cups — ^but  meet 

With  very  vile  rebuflb ! 
For  meadow-buds  I  get  a  whiff 
Of  Cheshire  cheese — or  only  sniff 

The  turtle  made  at  Cuff^s. 

How  tenderly  Rousseau  reviewed 
His  periwinUes ! — mine  are  strewed ! 

My  rose  blooms  on  a  gown ! 
I  hunt  in  vain  for  eglantine, 
And  find  my  blue-bell  on  the  sign 

That  marks  the  Bell  and  Crown. 

Where  are  ye,  birds,  that  blithely  wing 
From  tree  to  tree,  and  gaily  sing 

Or  mourn  in  thickets  deep  t 
My  cuckoo  has  some  ware  to  sell. 
The  watchman  is  my  Philomel, 

My  blackbird  is  a  sweep  I 

Where  are  ye  Hnnet,  lark,  and  thrush. 
That  perch  on  leafy  bough  and  bosh. 

And  tune  the  various  song! 
Two  hurdy-gurdists,  and  a  poor 
Street-Handel  grinding  at  my  door. 

Are  all  my  '  tuneml  throng.' 

Where  are  ye,  early-purling  streams, 
Whose  waves  reflect  the  morning  beams 

And  colours  of  the  skies  t 
My  rills  are  only  puddle-drains 
From  shambles,  or  reflect  the  stains 

Of  calimanco-dyes  I 

Sweet  are  the  little  brooks  thai  run 
O'er  pebbles  glancing  in  the  sun. 

Singing  in  soothing  tones : 
Not  thus  the  city  streamlets  flow ; 
They  make  no  music  as  they  go. 

Though  never  *  off  the  stoies.* 

Where  are  ye,  pastoral  pretty  sheep. 
That  wont  to  bleat,  and  frisk,  and  leap 

Beside  your  woolly  dams  I 
Alas !  instead  of  harmless  crooks. 
My  Corydons  use  iron  hodu. 

And  skin— not  shear — the  lambs. 
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The  pipe  whereon,  in  olden  daj. 
The  Arcftdian  herdsman  uied  to  plaj 

SweetljT — ^heie  loandeih  not ; 
But  merely  breathee  nnwholeeome  fumes ; 
Meanwhile  the  dtj  boor  consumes 

The  rank  weeo— ^  piping  hot.* 

All  rural  things  are  yilely  mocked. 
On  ereiy  hand  the  sense  is  shocked 

With  objects  hard  to  bear : 
Shades — remal  shades ! — where  wine  is  sold  I 
And  for  a  tuiiy  bank,  behold 

An  Ingram's  rustic  chair ! 

Where  are  ye,  London  meads  and  bowers, 
And  nurdens  redolent  of  flowers 

Wherein  the  zephyr  wons  t 
Alas !  Moor  Fields  are  fields  no  more : 
S«B  Hatton's  Garden  bricked  all  o'er ; 

And  that  bare  wood — St  John's. 

No  pastoral  scenes  procure  me  peace ; 
I  hold  no  Leasowes  in  my  lease, 

No  cot  set  round  with  trees : 
No  sheep-white  hill  my  dwelling  flanks ; 
And  onmium  furnishes  my  banks 

With  brokers — ^not  with  bees. 

Oh !  well  may  poets  make  a  fuss 
In  summer  time,  and. sigh  *  0  rui/* 

Of  city  pleasures  sick : 
My  heart  is  all  at  pant  to  rest 
In  greenwood  shades — my  eyes  detest 

This  endless  meal  of  brick  t 


A  Patmial  Ode  to  my  Son,  aaed  Thirtc  Yean  emd 

Five  M<mths. 

Thou  h^ppy,  happy  elf  I 
(Bot  stop — ^first  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear) 

Thou  tiny  image  of  myself  1 
(My  lore,  he's  poking  peas  into  his  ear) 

Thou  merry,  laughing  sprite ! 

With  spirits  feather  light. 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  and  unsoiled  by  sin, 
(Good  hearensl  the  child  is  swallowing  a  pin  I) 

Thou  little  tricksy  Puck  I 
With  antic  top  so  funnily  bestuck, 
Light  as  the  smcing  bird  that  wings  the  air, 
(T%e  door  1  the  door  I  hell  tumble  down  the  stair !) 

Thou  darling  of  thy  sire  I 
(Why,  Jane,  hell  set  his  pinafore  afire !) 

Thou  imp  at  mirth  and  joy  I 
In  love's  dear  chain  so  strong  and  bright  a  link, 
Thoo  idol  of  thy  parents  (Drat  the  boy  I 

There  goes  my  ink  1) 

Th<m  cherub-— but  of  earth ; 
Fit  playfellow  for  Fays  by  moonlight  pale, 
I  In  harmless  sport  and  mirth, 

I  (That  dog  will  bite  him  if  he  pulls  its  tail !) 
i  Thou  human  humming-bee,  extracting  honey 
I  From  erery  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows, 
I  ftinging  in  youth's  Elysium  ever  sunny, 
(Another  tumble— that's  his  precious  nose  I) 

Thy  father's  pride  and  hope ! 
(Hell  break  the  mirror  with  that  skipping-rope!) 
With  pure  heart  newly  stamped  from  nature's  mint, 
(Where  did  he  learn  that  squint!) 

Thou  young  domestic  dore  I 
(Hell  hare  that  jug  off  with  another  shoTe  I) 

Dear  nursang  of  the  hymeneal  nest  I 

(Are  those  torn  cloUies  his  best !) 

Little  epitome  of  man ! 
(Hell  climb  upon  the  table,  that's  his  plan  0 
Touched  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning  life, 
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(He's  got  a  knife!) 
Thou  enyiable  being! 
No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  blue  sky  foreseeing, 
Play  on,  play  on, 
My  elfin  John ! 

Toss  the  light  ball— bestride  the  stick, 
(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick  !) 
With  fancies  buoyant  as  the  thistle-down, 
Prompting  the  fiioe  grotesque,  and  antic  brisk 

With  many  a  lamblike  frisk, 
(He's  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  your  gown,) 

Thou  pretty  openmg  rose! 
(Go  to  your  mother,  child,  and  wipe  your  nose !) 
Balmy,  and  breathing  music  like  the  south, 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth !) 
Fresh  as  the  mom,  and  brilliant  as  its  star, 
(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar !) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  doye, 
(I'll  tell  you  what,  my  loy^ 
I  cannot  write,  unless  he's  sent  aboye !) 


The  Dream  of  I^igene  Aram, 

[The  late  Admiral  Bvanej  went  to  sdiool  at  an  establiah- 
ment  where  the  unhappy  Eugene  Aram  was  niher  suhaeqaent 
to  hto  crime.  The  admiral  atated,  that  Aram  was  generally 
liked  hy  the  heya;  and  that  he  naed  to  ditooune  to  them 
ahont  murder  in  aomewhat  of  the  spirit  which  is  attributed  to 
him  in  this  poem.] 

'Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer  time. 

An  eyening  calm  and  cool. 
And  four-and-twenty  happy  boys 

Came  bounding  out  of^  school : 
There  were  some  that  ran,  and  some  that  leapt, 

Like  troutlets  in  a  pool. 

Away  they  sped  with  gamesome  minds, 

And  souls  untouched  by  sin  ; 
To  a  leyel  mead  the^  came,  and  there 

They  draye  the  wickets  in : 
Pleasantly  shone  the  setting  sun 

Oyer  the  town  of  Lynn. 

Like  sportiye  deer  they  coursed  about, 

And  shouted  as  they  ran — 
Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth. 

As  only  boyhood  can : 
But  the  usher  sat  remote  from  all, 

A  melancholy  man ! 

His  hat  was  off,  his  yest  apart. 
To  catch  heayen's  blessed  breeze ; 

For  a  burning  thought  was  in  his  brow. 
And  his  bMom  ill  at  ease : 

So  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  read 
The  book  between  his  knees ! 

Leaf  after  leaf  he  turned  it  o'er. 

Nor  oyer  glanced  aside ;    - 
For  the  peace  of  his  soul  he  read  that  book 

In  the  golden  eyentide : 
Much  study  had  made  him  yery  lean, 

And  pale,  and  leaden-eyed. 

At  last  he  shut  the  ponderous  tome ; 

With  a  fast  and  feryent  gran> 
He  strained  the  dusky  coyers  close. 

And  fixed  the  brazen  hasp : 
'  O  Ood,  could  I  so  close  my  mind. 

And  clasp  it  with  a  clasp !' 

Then  leaping  on  his  feet  upright, 

dome  mocKly  turns  he  took ; 
Now  up  the  mead,  then  down  the  mead, 

And  past  a  shady  nook : 
And  lo !  he  saw  a  little  boy 

That  pored  upon  a  bool^  I 
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'  My  gentle  Ud,  what  is't  you  read — 

Romance  or  fiiiry  fable ! 
Or  IB  it  some  historic  page, 

Of  kinp  and  crowns  unstable?* 
The  young  boy  gave  an  upward  glance— 

<  It  is  the  Death  of  Abel.' 

The  usher  took  six  hasty  strides, 

As  smit  with  sudden  pain ; 
Six  hasty  strides  beyona  the  place. 

Then  slowly  back  again : 
And  down  he  sat  beside  the  lad, 

And  talked  with  him  of  Cain ; 

And,  long  since  then,  of  bloody  men. 

Whose  deeds  tradition  sayes ; 
Of  lonely  folk  cut  off  unseen. 

And  hid  in  sudden  grayes ; 
Of  horrid  stabs,  in  groves  forloni. 

And  murders  done  in  cayes ; 

And  how  the  sprites  of  injured  men 
Shriek  upward  from  the  sod — 

Ay,  how  the  ghostly  hand  will  point 
To  show  the  burial  clod ; 

And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acts 
Are  seen  in  dreams  from  Ood ! 

He  told  how  murderers  walked  the  earth 

Beneath  the  curse  of  Cain — 
With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes. 

And  flames  about  their  bntin : 
For  blood  has  left  upon  their  souls 

Its  eyerlasting  stain  I 

'  And  well,'  quoth  he,  *  I  know,  for  truth. 
Their  pangs  must  be  extreme — 

Wo,  wo,  unutterable  wo — 
Who  spill  life's  sacred  stream ! 

For  why  1   Methought  last  night  I  wrought 
A  murder  in  a  dream ! 

One  that  had  never  done  me  wrong — 
.  A  feeble  man,  and  old ; 
I  led  him  to  a  lonely  field. 

The  moon  shone  clear  and  cold : 
Now  here,  said  I,  this  man  shall  die. 
And  I  will  haye  his  gold ! 

Two  sudden  blows  with  a  ragged  stick, 

And  one  with  a  heayy  stone. 
One  hurried  gash  with  a  hasty  knife — 

And  then  we  deed  was  done : 
There  was  nothins  lying  at  my  foot. 

But  lifeless  flesh  and  bone ! 

Nothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone, 

That  could  not  do  me  ill ; 
And  yet  I  feared  him  all  the  more. 

For  lying  there  so  still : 
There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look. 

That  murder  could  not  kill ! 

And  lo  I  the  uniyersal  air 
Seemed  lit  with  ghastly  flame — 

Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  eyes 
Were  looking  down  in  blame : 

I  took  the  dead  man  by  the  hand. 
And  called  upon  his  name ! 

Oh  God,  it  made  me  quake  to  see 

Such  sense  within  the  slain  ! 
But  when  I  touched  the  lifeless  clay, 

The  blood  gushed  out  amain ! 
For  eyeiy  clot,  a  buminff  spot 

Was  scorching  in  my  brain ! 


My  head  was  like  an  ardent  coal, 

My  heart  as  solid  ice ; 
My  wretched,  wretched  soul,  I  knew. 

Was  at  the  deyil's  price : 
A  dozen  times  I  groaned ;  the  dead 

Had  neyer  groaned  but  twice  i 

And  now  from  forth  the  frowning  sky. 
From  the  heayen's  topmost  height, 

I  heard  a  yoice — the  awful  yoice 
Of  the  blood^yenging  sprite : 

"  Thou  guilty  man !  take  up  thy  dead. 
And  hide  it  from  my  sight !" 

I  took  the  dreaiy  body  up. 

And  cast  it  in  a  stream — 
A  sluggish  water,  black  as  ink, 

The  depth  was  so  extreme. 
My  gentle  boy,  remember  this 

Is  nothing  but  a  dream  I 

Down  went  the  corse  with  a  hollow  plunge. 

And  vanished  in  the  pool ; 
Anon  I  cleansed  my  bloody  hands, 

And  washed  my  forehead  cool. 
And  sat  among  the  urdiins  young 

That  evening  in  the  school ! 

Oh  heaven,  to  think  of  their  white  souls, 

And  mine  so  black  and  grim ! 
I  could  not  share  in  childish  prayer. 

Nor  join  in  evening  hymn : 
Like  a  devil  of  the  pit  I  seemed, 

'Mid  holy  cherubim  I 

And  peace  went  with  them  one  and  all. 

And  each  calm  pillow  spread ; 
But  Guilt  was  my  grim  chamberlaiB 

That  lighted  me  to  bed. 
And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round, 

With  fingers  bloody  red ! 

All  night  I  lay  in  agony. 

In  anguish  dark  and  deep ; 
My  fever^  eyes  I  dared  not  close. 

But  stared  aghast  at  Sleep ; 
For  Sin  had  rendered  unto  her 

The  keys  of  hell  to  keep  t 

All  night  I  lay  in  agony. 

From  weary  chime  to  chime. 
With  one  besetting  horrid  hint. 

That  racked  me  all  the  time — 
A  mighty  yearning,  like  the  first 

Fierce  impulse  unto  crime ! 

One  stem,  tyrannic  thought,  that  made 

All  other  thoughts  its  slave ; 
Stron^r  and  stronger  eveiy  pulse 

Dia  that  temptation  crave- 
Still  uninff  me  to  go  and  see 

The  dead  man  in  his  grave ! 

Heavily  I  rose  up — as  soon 

As  li^t  was  in  the  sky — 
And  sought  the  black  accursed  pool 

With  a  wild  mi^vins  eye ; 
And  I  saw  the  dead  in  the  river  bed. 

For  the  faithless  stream  was  dry ! 

Merrily  rose  the  lark,  and  shook 

The  dewdrop  from  its  wing ; 
But  I  never  marked  its  morning  flight, 

I  never  heard  it  sing: 
For  I  was  stooping  once  again 

Under  the  hoirid  thing. 
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With  bieathlen  speed,  like  a  soal  in  duue, 

I  took  him  up  and  ran — 
There  was  no  time  to  dig  a  grave 

Before  the  day  began : 
In  a  Icmesome  wood,  with  heaps  of  leaven, 

I  hid  the  murdered  man ! 

And  all  that  day  I  read  in  school, 
But  my  thought  was  other  where  I 

As  soon  as  the  mid-day  task  was  done. 
In  secret  I  was  there : 

And  a  mighty  wind  had  swept  the  leaves. 
And  stUl  the  corse  was  bare  i 

Then  down  I  cast  me  on  my  face. 

And  first  b^an  to  weep. 
For  I  knew  my  secret  then  was  one 

That  earth  refused  to  keep ; 
Or  land  or  sea,  though  he  should  be 

Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep ! 

So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  sprite, 

Till  blood  for  blood  atones ! 
Ay,  though  he's  buried  in  a  cuve, 

And  trodden  down  with  stones, 
And  years  have  rotted  off  his  flesh— 

The  world  shall  see  his  bones  I 

Oh  God,  that  horrid,  horrid  dream 

Besets  me  now  awake  I 
Again — again,  with  a  dizzy  brain, 

The  human  life  I  take ; 
And  my  red  right  hand  grows  raging  hot, 

Like  Cranmer's  at  the  stake. 

And  still  no  peace  for  the  restless  clay 

Will  wave  or  mould  allow : 
The  horrid  thing  pursues  mv  soul — 

It  stands  before  me  now  I' 
The  fearful  boy  looked  up,  and  saw 

Huge  drops  upon  his  lurow  I 

That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 

The  urchin  eyelids  kused. 
Two  stem-faoM  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist ; 
And  Eu^e  Aram  walked  between, 

With  gyres  upon  his  wrist. 


ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  son  of  a  Lincolnshire  dcrgy- 
man,  and  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
published  two  Tolumes  of  poetry  in  1830  and  1832. 
They  contain  various  pieces,  domestic  and  romantic 
— some  imaginative  and  richly-coloured — ^the  diction 
being  choice  and  fine,  but  occasionally  ii^ured  by  af- 
fected ezpreMions.  Among  our  secondary  living 
poets,  there  is  no  one  of  whom  higher  expectations 
may  be  formed  than  Mr  Tennyson;  for,  with  his 
Inxuriant  Uldcy  and  musical  yersiflcation,  he  is  often 
highly  original  in  his  thoughts  and  conceptions.  He 
reminds  us  at  times  of  L^gh  Hunt,  but  his  spirit 
is  more  searching,  as  well  as  expansive.  Mr  Tenny- 
son has  perhaps  more  to  wdeam  than  to  leam  in 
the  art  of  poetry,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  ho  will 
shake  off  his  conceits,  and  take  a  bolder  flight  tlian 
he  has  yet  attempted. 

JLove  and  Death, 

What  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gathering  light, 
Love  paced  the  thymy  plots  of  Pamdise, 
And  all  about  him  rolled  his  lustrous  eyes ; 
When,  turning  round  a  casia,  full  in  view, 
Death,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  yew, 


And  talking  to  himself,  first  met  his  sight : 

*You  must  be  gone,'  said  Death,  'these  walks  are 

mine.' 
Love  wept,  and  spread  his  sheeny  vans  for  flight ; 
Yet  ere  he  parted,  said, '  This  hour  is  thine : 
Thou  art  the  shadow  of  life,  and  as  the  tree 
Stands  in  the  sun,  and  shadows  all  beneath, 
So  in  the  light  of  great  eternity 
Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death ; 
The  shadow  passeth  when  the  tree  shall  fall — 
But  I  shall  reign  for  ever  over  all.' 


The  SleqnMg  Pakux. 

The  varying  year  with  blade  and  sheaf 

Clothes  and  reclothes  the  happy  plains ; 
Here  rests  the  sap  within  the  leaf, 

Here  stays  the  blood  along  the  veins. 
Faint  shadows,  vapours  lighUy  curled. 

Faint  murmurs  from  the  meadows  come, 
Like  hints  and  echoes  of  the  world 

To  spirits  folded  in  the  tomb. 

Soft  lustre  bathes  the  range  of  urns 

On  every  slanting  tem^lawn. 
The  fountain  to  his  place  returns. 

Deep  in  the  garden  lake  withdrawn. 
Here  droops  the  banner  on  the  tower. 

On  the  hall-hearths  the  festal  fires. 
The  peacock  in  his  laurel  bower, 

The  parrot  in  his  gilded  wires. 

Roof-haunting  martens  warm  their  eggs : 

In  these,  in  those  the  life  is  stayed. 
The  mantles  from  the  golden  pegs 

Droop  sleepily :  no  sound  is  made. 
Not  even  of  a  gnat  that  sings. 

More  like  a  picture  seemeth  all 
Than  those  old  portraits  of  old  kings. 

That  watch  the  sleepers  from  the  wall 

Here  sits  the  butler  with  a  flask 

Between  his  knees,  half-drained ;  and  there 
The  wrinkled  steward  at  his  task. 

The  maid-of-honour  blooming  fair : 
The  pace  has  caught  her  hand  in  his  : 

Her  lips  are  severed  as  to  speak : 
His  own  are  pouted  to  a  kiss : 

The  blush  is  fixed  upon  her  cheek. 

Till  all  the  hundred  sunmiers  pass. 

The  beams,  that  through  the  Oriel  shine. 
Make  prisms  in  every  carven  glass, 

And  beaker  brinuned  with  noble  wine. 
Each  lutfon  at  the  banquet  sleeps, 

Grave  faces  ^thered  in  a  ring. 
His  state  the  king  reposing  keeps. 

He  must  have  been  a  jolly  king. 

All  round  a  hedge  upshoots,  and  shows 

At  distance  like  a  little  wood ; 
Thorns,  irics,  woodbine,  mistletoNes, 

And  grapes  with  bunches  red  as  blood  ; 
All  creeping  plants,  a  wall  of  green 

Close-matted,  bur  and  brake  and  brier, 
And  glimpsing  over  these  just  seen. 

High  up  the  topmost  palace-spiie. 

When  will  the  hundred  summers  die, 

And  thought  and  time  be  bom  again. 
And  newer  uowledge,  drawing  ni^, 

Bring  truth  that  sways  the  souls  of  men ! 
Here  aU  things  in  their  place  remain, 

As  all  were  ordered  ages  since. 
Come,  Care  and  Pleasure,  Hope  and  Pain, 

And  bring  the  fated  fairy  prince. 
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The  Sleeping  Beauty, 

Year  after  year  unto  her  feet. 

She  lying  on  her  coach  alone, 
Acron  the  purpled  coyerlet, 

The  maiden  i  jet  black  hiur  has  grown, 
On  either  side  her  tranced  form 

Forth  streaming  from  a  braid  of  pearl : 
The  slumbrous  li^t  is  rich  and  warm, 

And  mores  not  on  the  rounded  curl. 

The  silk  star-broidered  corerlid 

Unto  her  limbs  itself  doth  mould 
Languidly  oyer ;  and,  amid 

Her  fuU  black  ringlets  downward  rolled, 
Glows  forth  each  softly  shadowed  arm 

With'bracelets  of  the  diamond  bright: 
Her  constant  beauty  doth  inform 

Stillness  with  loye,  and  day  with  light. 

She  sleeps :  her  breathings  are  not  heard 

In  paLace  chambers  far  apart. 
The  fragrant  tresses  are  not  stirred 

That  lie  upon  her  charm^  heart. 
She  sleeps  :  on  either  hand  upswells 

The  gold-fringed  pillow  lightly  prest : 
She  sleeps,  nor  dreams,  but  eyer  dwells 

A  penect  form  in  perfect  rest. 

IFnm  ike « Palace  0/  Art,'} 

Beauty,  Good,  and  Knowledge  are  three  sisters, 
That  dote  upon  each  other,  friends  to  man, 
Liyiog  together  under  the  same  roof,  ■ 
And  neyer  can  be  sundered  witiiout  tears. 
And  he  that  shuts  Loye  out,  in  turn  shall  be 
Shut  out  from  Loye,  and  on  her  threshold  lie 
Howling  in  outer  darkness.    Not  for  this 
Was  common  clay  ta'en  from  the  common  earth. 
Moulded  by  God,  and  tempered  with  the  tears 
Of  angels  to  the  perfect  ahipe  of  man. 

[from  Ike  *  Milkr^t  Daughter:'} 

Look  through  mine  eyes  with  thine.    True  wife. 

Round  my  true  heart  thine  arms  entwine ; 
My  other  dearer  life  in  life. 

Look  through  my  yery  soul  with  thine  1 
Untouched  with  any  shade  of  years. 

May  those  kind  eyes  for  eyer  dwell  I 
They  naye  not  shed  a  many  tears, 

liear  eyes,  since  first  I  knew  them  well. 

Yet  tears  they  shed :  they  had  their  part 

Of  sorrow :  for  when  time  was  ripe. 
The  still  affection  of  the  lieart 

Became  an  outward  breathing  type. 
That  into  stillness  passed  again. 

And  left  a  want  unknown  before ; 
Although  the  loss  that  brought  us  pain. 

That  loss  but  made  us  loye  the  more, 

With  farther  lockings  on.    The  kiss, 

The  woyen  arms,  seem  but  to  be 
Weak  symbols  of  the  settled  bliss. 

The  comfort  I  haye  found  in  thee : 
But  that  God  bless  thee,  dear,  who  wrought 

Two  spirits  to  one  equal  mind. 
With  blessing  beyond  hope  or  Uiought, 

With  blessings  which  no  words  can  find! 


THOMAS  B.  MACAULAT. 

Mr  Thomas  B.  Macaulat,  who  hdd  an  important 
office  in  the  administration  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  in  the  Edinburgh 
Beyicw,  gratified  and  sorprised  the  public  by  a 


Tolnme  of  poetry  in  1842.  He  bad  preTiouilj,  in 
his  young  collegiate  days,  thrown  off  a  few  spirited 
ballads,  (one  of  which.  The  War  of  the  League  is 
here  sulgoined) ;  and  in  all  his  prose  wwks  there 
are  indioMions  <^  strong  poetical  feeling  and  fency. 
No  man  paints  more  clearly  and  liyidly  to  the  eye, 
or  is  more  studious  of  the  effects  of  contrast  and 
the  proper  grouping  (^  incidents.  He  it  generally 
picturesque,  eloquent,  and  impressiye.  Hu  defects 
are  a  want  of  sim^city  and  tenderneet,  and  an 
ezcesdye  loye  of  what  Izaak  Walton  called  ttnmg 
writing.  The  same  characteristics  penrade  his  re- 
cent work,  the  Lage  of  Ancient  Borne,  Adopting 
the  theory  of  Niebuhr  (now  generally  acquiesced 
in  as  correct),  tiiat  the  heroic  and  romantic  in- 
cidents relat(»l  by  Liyy  of  Uie  earlj  histoiy  of 
Borne,  are  found^  merely  on  ancient  ballads  and 
legends,  he  selects  four  of  these  incidents  as  themes 
for  his  Terse.  IdentiMng  himself  with  the  ple- 
beians and  tribunes,  he  makes  them  chant  the 
martial  stories  dt  Horatius  Codes,  the  battle  of  the 
I^ike  Beg^llus,  the  death  of  Virginia,  and  the  pro- 
phecy oi  Capys.  The  style  is  homely,  abrupt,  and 
energetic,  carrying  us  along  like  the  exciting  narra- 
tiyes  of  Soott,  and  presenting  brief  but  striking 
pictures  of  local  scenery  .and  manners.  Hie  truth  of 
these  descriptions  is  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  who  seems  to  witness  the  heroic 
scenes  so  clearly  and  energeticallj  described.  The 
masterly  baUads  of  Mr  Macaulay  must  be  read  con- 
tinuously, to  be  properly  appreciated ;  for  their  merit 
does  not  lie  in  particular  passages,  bat  in  the  rapid 
and  progressiye  interest  of  the  story,  andtheBoinan 
spirit  and  brayery  which  animate  the  whole.  The 
following  are  parts  of  the  first  Lay : — 


han 


[The  Deeolation  of  the  Okim  vhtm 
mardied  agaimt  Rome,} 

Tall  are  the  oaks  whose  acorns 

Drop  in  dark  Auser's  rill ; 
Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the  boughs 

Of  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
Beyond  all  streams,  Gitumnus 

Is  to  the  herdsman  dear ; 
Best  of  all  pools  the  fowler  loyes. 

The  great  Volsinian  mere. 

But  now  no  stroke  of  woodman 

Is  heard  by  Auser^  rill ; 
No  hunter  tracks  the  stag's  green  path 

Up  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
Unwatched  along  Clitumnus 

Grazes  the  milk-white  steer ; 
Unhitfmed  the  water-fowl  may  dip 

In  the  Volsinian  mere. 

The  haryests  of  Arretium, 

This  year  old  men  shall  reap ; 
This  year  young  boys  in  Umbro 

Shall  plunge  the  struggling  dieep ; 
And  in  Uie  yats  of  Luna, 

This  year  the  must  shall  foam 
Bound  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girl«y 

Whose  sires  haye  mardied  to  Romtu 

[HontbM  Mfcn  to  defend  the  B)ri4g«c3 

Then  out  spake  braye  Horatius, 

The  captain  of  the  eate : 
*  To  eyery  man  upon  Siis  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds. 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers. 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods, 
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And  for  the  tender  mother 

Who  dandled  him  to  rest. 
And  for  the  wife  who  nnrsei 

Hia  baby  at  her  breast, 
And  for  the  holy  maidens 

Who  feed  the  eternal  flame, 
To  sare  them  from  false  Sextus 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shamet 

Hew  down  the  bridge,  Sir  Consul, 

With  all  the  speed  ye  may ; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me. 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 
In  yon  straight  path  a  thousand 

May  well  DO  stopped  by  three. 
Now,  who  will  stand  on  either  hand, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  me  V 

Then  out  spake  Spurius  Lartius ; 
A  Ramnian  proud  was  he ; 

*  Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  rifht  hand, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.' 
And  out  spake  strong  Herminius ; 
Of  Titian  blood  was  he ; 

*  I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.' 

*  Horatius,*  quoth  the  Consul, 

'  As  thou  say'st,  so  let  it  be.' 
And  straight  against  that  great  array 

Forth  went  uie  dauntless  three. 
For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold. 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life. 

In  the  braye  days  of  old. 

Then  none  was  for  a  party ; 

Then  all  were  for  tne  state ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor. 

And  the  poor  man  lored  the  neat ; 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold ; 
The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  braye  days  of  old. 

Now  Roman  is  to  Roman 

More  hateful  than  a  foe^ 
And  the  tribunes  beard  the  high, 

And  the  fathers  grind  the  low. 
As  we  wax  hot  in  Action, 

In  battle  we  wax  cold ; 
Wherefore  men  fight  not  as  they  fought 

In  the  braye  days  of  old. 


[The  Fate  of  the  fint  Three  who  adranoe  sgainst  the 
Heroes  of  Rome.] 

Annus  from  green  Tifemum, 

Lord  of  the  Hill  of  Vines ; 
And  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slayes 

Sicken  in  Ilya's  mines ; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusium, 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war. 
Who  led  to  nght  his  Umbrian  powers 
From  that  gray  crag  where,  girt  with  towen. 
The  fortress  of  Nequinum  lowers 

O'er  the  pale  wayes  of  Nar. 

Stout  Lartius  hurled  down  Annus 

Into  the  stream  beneath : 
Herminius  struck  at  Seius, 

And  doye  him  to  the  teeth ; 
At  Picus  braye  Horatius 

Darted  one  fieiy  thrust ; 
And  the  proud  Umbrian's  gilded  amit 

Clashed  in  the  bloody  dust. 


Then  Ocnus  of  Falerii 

Rushed  on  the  Roman  Three ; 
And  Lausultts  of  Uigo, 

The  royer  of  the  sea ; 
And  Aruns  of  Volsinium, 

Who  slew  the  great  wild  boar. 
The  neat  wild  boiar  that  had  his  den 
Amidst  the  reeds  of  Cosa's  fen. 
And  wasted  fields,  and  slaughtered  men. 

Along  Albinia's  shore. 

Herminius  smote  down  Aruns : 

Lartius  laid  Ocnus  low : 
Right  to  the  heart  of  Lausulus 

Horatius  sent  a  blow. 
*  Lie  there,'  he  cried, '  fell  pirate  I 

No  more,  aghast  and  pale, 
From  Ostia's  walls  the  crowd  shall  mark 
The  track  of  thy  destro^g  bark. 
No  more  Campania's  hmds  shall  fly 
To  woods  and  cayems  when  they  spy 

Thy  thrice  accursed  sail.' 

[Horatius,  wounded  hy  Astor,  rsrengeB  himadf.] 

He  reeled,  and  on  Herminius 

He  leaned  one  breathing-space ; 
Then,  like  a  wild  cat  mad  with  wounds, 

Sprang  right  at  Astur's  face. 
Through  teeth,  and  skull,  and  helmet, 

So  fierce  a  thrust  he  sped. 
The  good  sword  stood  a  nandbreath  oat 

Behind  the  Tuscan's  head. 

And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Fell  at  that  deadly  stroke. 
As  fiJls  on  Mount  Alyemus 

A  thunder-smitten  oak. 
Far  o'er  the  crashing  forest 

The  giant  arms  lie  spread ; 
And  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low, 

Case  on  the  bCuited  head. 
On  Astur's  throat  Horatius 

lUght  firmly  pressed  his  heel. 
And  thrice  and  four  times  tugged  amain, 

Ere  he  wrenched  out  the  steeL 
'  And  see,'  he  cried,  *  the  welcome. 

Fair  guests,  that  waits  you  here  I 
What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next 

To  taste  our  Roman  cheer  I' 

[The  Bridge  falls,  sad  Hoiatias  b  aknaj 

Alone  stood  braye  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before. 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 
'  Down  with  him  I'  cried  false  Sextus, 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 
'  Now  yield  thee,'  cried  Imk  Porsena, 

'  Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace.' 

Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  crayen  ranks  to  see ; 
Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Ponena, 

To  Sextus  nought  spake  he ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  riyer 

That  rolls  hj  the  towers  of  Rome. 

<0h«  Tiber,  Father  Tiber! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A' Roman's  lift^  a  Roman's  arms. 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day  I' 
Se  he  spake,  and  speaking  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side. 
And,  with  his  harness  on  his  hack, 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 
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No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  bank ; 
But  friends  and  foes  in* dumb  surprise, 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes, 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank ; 
And  when  aboTe  the  surges 

Thej  saw  his  crest  appear, 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry. 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

[How  Horatius  was  Rewarded.] 

Th^  gare  him  of  the  corn-land. 

That  was  of  public  right. 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  ploueh  from  mom  till  night : 
And  they  made  a  molten  image. 

And  set  it  up  on  high. 
And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 

It  stands  in  the  Comitium, 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see ; 
Horatius  in  his  harness, 

Halting  upon  one  knee : 
And  underneath  is  written. 

In  letters  all  of  gold. 
How  raliantly  he  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brayo  days  of  old. 

And  still  his  name  sounds  stirring 

Unto  the  men  of  Rome, 
As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  the  Volscian  home : 
And  wires  still  pray  to  Juno 

For  boys  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 

In  the  braye  days  of  old. 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter, 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow, 
And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolves 

Is  heard  amidst  the  snow ; 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Roars  loud  the  tempest's  din. 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 

Roar  louder  yet  within ; 

When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened. 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit, 
When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers. 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit ; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  firebrands  close ; 
When  the  girls  are  weaying  baskets, 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows ; 

When  the  goodman  mends  his  armour, 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume ; 
When  the  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom ; 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told. 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  braye  days  of  old. 


The  TTor  of  the  Leagve. 

Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  glories 

are! 
And  glory  to  our  soyereign  liege.  King  Henry  of 

Nayarrel 
Now  let  there  be  the  meny  sound  of  music  and  of 

dance. 
Through  thy  corn-fields'  green,  and  sunny  yines,  oh 

pleasant  land  of  France  I 


And  thou,  Rochelle,  our  own  Rochelle,  proud  city  of 

the  waters. 
Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning 

daughters. 
As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  joy. 
For  cold,  and  stiff,  and  still  are  they  who  wrought  thy 

walls  annoy. 
Hurrah  1  hurrah  1  a  single  field  hath  turned  the  chance 

of  war. 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  for  lyiy,  and  King  Henry  of  Na- 

yarre. 

Oh !  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  the  dawn 

of  day. 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long 

array; 
With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel  peers. 
And  Appenzel's  stout  infantry,  and  Egmont's  Flemish 

spears. 
There  rode  the  brood  of  fEdse  Lorraine,  the  cones  of 

our  land ! 
And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheoii  in 

his  hand ; 
And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seine's 

empurpled  flood. 
And  good  CoHgni's  hoary  hair  all  dabble^  with  his 

blood; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  liying  God,  who  rules  the  fate 

of  war. 
To  fight  for  his  own  holy  name,  and  Henry  of  Nayane. 

The  king  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  armour  diest ; 
And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his 

gallant  crest. 
He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye ; 
He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stem 

and  high. 
Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wing 

to  wing, 
Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shout,  '  God  laye  our 

lord  the  King.' 
'  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  be 

may — 
For  neyer  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray — 
Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidrt  the 

ranks  of  war, 
And  be  your  oriflamme,  to-day,  the  helmet  of  Nayane.' 

Hurrah  I  the  foes  are  moying !    Hark  to  the  mingled 

din 
Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  , 

culyerin  1 
The  fier^  Duke  is  pricking  fast  across  Saint  Andn^'s 

plam, 
With  all  the  hireling  chiyalry  of  Guelden  and  Al- 

mayne. 
Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  lore,  fair  gentlemen  of 

France, 
Charge  for  Uie  golden  lilies  now — upon  them  with  tbe 

lance! 
A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  qtear» 

in  rest, 
A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  dose  behind  the 

snow-white  crest ; 
And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  mshed,  while,  like  » 

guiding  star. 
Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blawd  the  helmet  of  i 

Nayarre.  i 


Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours !  Maytnne  hath 

turned  his  rein. 
D'Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter.   The  Flcmiih  Count 

is  slain. 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  s 

Biscay  gale ; 
The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  fia^ 

and  doyen  maiL 
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Skmmid  cm  SKaJctpean* 

The  soul  of  man  U  lugger  tlum  tlie  skj, 

Deeper  than  ocean — or  the  abjimal  dark 

Of  the  unfathomed  centre.    Like  that  ark^ 

'Wliich  in  its  sacred  hold  uplifted  high. 

O'er  the  drowned  hills,  the  ntunan  family, 

And  stock  resenred  of  ererj  liring  kind, 

Sa,  in  the  compass  of  the  single  mind, 

The  seeds  and  precnant  forms  in  essence  lie, 

That  make  all  wonds.    Great  poet,  'twas  thj  art 

To  know  thyself,  and  in  thyseli  to  be 

Whate'er  lioye,  Hate,  Ambition,  Destiny, 

Or  the  firm  fatal  puipose  of  the  heart 

Can  make  of  man.    Vet  thou  wert  still  the  same. 

Serene  of  thought,  unhurt  by  thy  own  flame. 

BowneU  to  a  Friend* 

When  we  were  idlers  with  the  loitering  rills. 
The  need  of  human  lore  we  little  noted : 
Our  lore  was  nature ;  and  the  peace  that  floated 
On  the  white  mist,  and  dwelt  upon  the  hiUs, 
To  sweet  accord  subdued  our  wayward  wills : 
One  soul  was  ours,  one  mind,  one  heart  deroted. 
That,  wisely  doting,  asked  not  why  it  doted. 
And  ours  the  unknown  joy,  which  knowing  kills. 
But  now  I  find  how  dear  thou  wert  to  me ; 
That  roan  is  more  than  half  of  nature's  treasure, 
Of  that  fair  beauty  which  no  eye  can  see. 
Of  that  sweet  music  which  no  ear  can  measure ; 
And  now  the  streams  may  sing  for  other's  pleasure. 
The  hills  sleep  on  in  their  eternity. 


In  the  great  city  we  are  met  again, 

Where  many  souls  there  are  that  breathe  and  die. 

Scarce  knowing  more  of  nature's  potency 

Than  what  they  learn  from  heat,  or  cold,  or  rain — 

The  sad  Ticissitude  of  weary  pain : 

For  busy  man  is  lord  of  ear  and  eye, 

And  what  hath  Nature  but  the  yast  roid  sky. 

And  the  thronged  rirer  toiling  to  the  main ! 

Oh!  say  not  so,  for  she  shall  ukTe  her  part 

In  eyery  smile,  in  eyery  tear  that  falls, 

And  she  shall  hide  her  in  the  secret  heart. 

Where  loye  persuades,  and  sterner  duty  calls : 

But  worse  it  were  than  death,  or  sorrow's  smart. 

To  liye  without  a  friend  within  these  walls. 


We  parted  on  the  mountains,  as  two  streams 
From  one  clear  spring  pursue  their  seyeral  ways ; 
And  thy  fleet  course  hath  been  through  nuuiy  a  maze 
In  foreign  lands,  where  siWery  Padus  gleams 
To  that  delicious  sky,  whose  glowing  beams 
Brightened  the  tresses  that  old  poets  praise ; 
Where  Petrarch's  patient  loye  and  artful  lays. 
And  Ariosto's  song  of  many  themes, 
Moyed  the  soft  air.    But  I,  a  lazy  brook. 
As  close  pent  up  within  my  natiye  dell. 
Hate  crept  along  from  nook  to  shady  nook, 
Where  flowrets  blow  and  whispering  Naiads  dwelL 
Yet  now  we  meet,  that  parted  were  so  wide. 
O'er  rough  and  smooth  to  trayel  side  by  side. 

To  Chrtakk  Qoldm  PiAa, 

Restless  forms  of  liying'light, 
Quiyering  on  your  lucid  wings, 
Cheating  still  the  curious  si^t 
With  a  thousand  shadowings ; 
Various  as  the  tints  of  eyen. 
Gorgeous  as  the  hues  of  heayen. 
Reflected  on  your  natiye  streams 
In  flitting,  flashing,  billowy  gleams. 
Harmless  warriors  clad  in  mail 
Of  silyer  breastplate,  golden  scale ; 


Mail  of  Nature's  own  bestowing. 

With  peaceful  radiance  mildly  growing; 

Keener  than  the  Tartar's  arrow, 

Sport  ye  in  your  sea  so  narrow. 

Was  the  sun  himself  your  sire  t 

Were  ye  bom  of  yital  fire  I 

Or  of  the  shade  of  golden  flowen. 

Such  as  we  fetch  from  eastern  bowm. 

To  mock  this  murky  clime  of  ours  t 

Upwards,  downwards,  now  ye  glanee, 

Weaying  many  a  ma^  dance ; 

Seeming  still  to  grow  m  size. 

When  ye  would  elude  our  eyes. 

Pretty  creatures !  we  might  deem 

Ye  were  happy  as  ye  seem. 

As  gay,  as  gamesome,  and  as  blithe^ 

As  light,  as  loying,  and  as  lithe. 

As  gUdly  earnest  in  your  play, 

As  when  ye  gleamed  in  fair  Cathay  ; 

And  yet,  since  on  this  hapless  earth 

There's  small  sincerity  in  mirth. 

And  laughter  oft  is  but  an  art 

To  drown  the  outcry  of  the  heart, 

It  may  be,  that  your  ceaseless  gambols. 

Your  wheelings,  dartings,  diyings,  rambles. 

Your  restless  roying  round  and  round 

The  circuit  of  your  crystal  bound. 

Is  but  the  task  of  weary  pain. 

An  endless  labour,  dull  and  yain ; 

And  while  your  forms  are  ^aily  shining^ 

Your  little  liyes  are  inly  pining ! 

Nay — but  still  I  £un  woiud  dream 

That  ye  are  happy  as  ye  seem. 

At  the  present  time  the  greater  poeta  of  the  age 
haye  passed  either  beyond  the  bourne  of  liiSe,  or  into 
the  honoured  leisure  befitting  an  adyanoed  period 
of  life.  For  twenty  years,  there  haye  arisen  no 
lights  of  such  fresh  and  original  lustre  at  Soothey, 
Soott,  Wordsworth,  Campl^  and  Byron  ^  nor  do 
we  readily  detect  in  those  which  exist  any  aspirant 
likely  to  take  liie  high  ground  occapied  by  these 
names.  This  is  a  phenomenon  in  literary  histoiy 
by  no  means  unexampled;  for,  after  the  ace  of 
Pope  and  his  associates,  there  likewise  foJlowed  one 
in  which  no  stars  of  primary  magnitude  appeared 
It  mustft  howeyer,  be  admitted,  that  the  present  time, 
if  not  marked  by  any  greatly  original  poet  in  the 
bloom  of  his  reputation,  is  remarluible  for  tiie  wide 
diffusion  of  a  taste  for  degant  yerse-writihg ;  inso- 
much that  the  most  ordinary  periodical  woriks  now 
daily  present  poetry  which,  fltftr  3rean  ago^  would 
haye  formed  the  basis  of  a  high  r^mtation.  It  is 
only  unfortunate  of  these  compositions,  that  thc^ 
are  so  uniform  in  their  style  of  sentiment,  and  eyen 
in  their  diction,  that  a  long  series  of  tibem  may  be 
read  with  scarcely  any  impression  at  the  end  beyond 
that  of  an  abundance  of  pleasing  images  and 
thoughts,  and  fine  phraseology. 

It  has  been  thought  proper  here  to  adyert,  in 
brief  terms,  to  some  of  the  younger  of  oar  Hying 
poets,  in  combination  with  those  whom  worldly 
duties  and  the  little  encouragement  given  to  the 
publication  of  poetry,  may  be  supposed  to  hmTe  pre- 
yented  from  cultiyating  their  powers  to  a  hi|^  de- 
gree. Amongst  the  former  may  be  cited  Jomr 
Sterlimo,  auUior  of  a  yolume  of  misoeQaneoos 
poems,  published  in  1839 ;  W.  MoncKToir  lixuns, 
M.P^  who  has  giyen  two  small  yolumes  of  poems 
to  Uie  world ;  and  Chablbs  Mackat,  author  of  Tie 
Hope  of  the  World  (1840),  and  The  SaiawmmffiMt 
(1842).  Mr  Sterling  has  formed  hiasdf  more 
peculiarly  on  the  genius  and  style  of  Coleridge; 
Mr  Milnes  on  that  of  Wordsworth ;  and  Mr  Macksy 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Pope  and  (3oldsmitfa.  Au 
are  men  of  undoubted  talents,  from  whom  our  poeti- 
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cal  literature  may  yet  look  for  rich  and  Taried  con- 
tributiont.  In  this  daia  may  also  be  induded  Mb 
D.  M.  Mont  (the  Delia  of  Blackwood's  Magasine), 
author  of  the  Legend  of  Genevieoe  andoihier  Poems, 
1825,  and  Domestic  Veraesj  1848,  besides  a  vast  num- 
ber of  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  day.  Mr  Moir  is  a  poet  of  amiable  and  refined 
feeling,  who  has  only  been  prerented  br  causes 
which  redound  to  his  honour,  from  taking  that  more 
conspicuous  place  in  our  literature  to  which  his 
talents  are  entitled. 

Of  the  other  class,  the  most  noted  are,  Mb  K.  T. 
Carbinoton,  Majob  Caldeb  Campbell,  Mb  Ala- 
Bic  A.  Watts,  Mb  Wiluam  Kennedy,  Mb  Thomas 
AiBD,  Mb  Chables  Swain,  and  Mb  T.  K»  Hbbvet. 
The  late  Mb  John  Malcolm  may  be  added  to  this 
series.  I^m  a  scarcdy  less  extensire  list  of  female 
poetesses,  inay  be  selected  the  names  of  Eliza  Cook, 
Ladt  Emmeline  Wobtlst,  MbsHenbt  Colbbidgb, 
and  Mas  Bbookb. 

Joan  qf  Are. 
[From  StoUng*!  Poans.] 

Faithful  maiden,  gentle  heart ! 
Thus  our  thonghts  of  grief  depart ; 
Vanishes  the  place  of  death  ; 
Sounds  no  more  thy  painful  breath ; 
O'er  the  unbloody  stream  of  Meuse 
Melt  the  silent  e?ening  dews. 
And  along  the  banks  of  Loire 
Rides  no  more  the  armed  destroyer. 
But  thy  natire  watere  flow 
Through  a  land  unnamed  below. 
And  thy  woods  their  rerdure  waTe 
In  the  Tale  beyond  the  grare. 
Where  the  de^^-dyed  western  sky 
Looks  on  all  with  tranquil  eye. 
And  on  distant  dateless  hills 
Each  high  peak  with  radiance  fills. 
There  amid  the  oak-tree  shadow. 
And  o'er  all  the  beech-crowned  meadow. 
Those  for  whom  the  earth  must  mourn. 
In  their  peaceful  joy  sojourn. 
Joined  with  Fame's  selected  few, 
Those  whom  Rumour  nerer  knew, 
But  no  less  to  Conscience  true : 
Each  grave  prophet  soul  sublime^ 
Pyramids  of  elder  Time ; 
Bards  with  hidden  fire  possessed. 
Flashing  firom  a  wo-wom  breast ; 
Builders  of  man's  better  lot. 
Whom  their  hour  acknowledged  not. 
Now  with  strength  appeased  and  pure, 
Feel  whate'er  they  loved  is  sure. 
These  and  such  as  these  Uie  train, 
Ssnctified  by  former  pain, 
'Mid  those  softest  yellow  rays 
^hered  afar  from  mortal  praise ; 
Peasant,  matron,  monarch,  child, 
Saint  undaunted,  hero  mild, 
Sage  whom  pride  has  ne'er  beguiled ; 
And  with  them  the  Champion-maid 
Dwells  in  that  serenest  glade ; 
Danger,  toil,  and  grief  no  more 
Toudi  her  life's  unearthly  shore ; 
Gentle  sounds  that  will  not  cease. 
Breathe  but  peace,  and  erer  peace ; 
While  abore  the  immortal  trees 
Michael  and  his  -host  she  sees 
Clad  in  diamond  panoplies ; 
And  more  near,  in  tenderer  light. 
Honoured  Catherine,  Maigaret  bnght, 
Agnes,  whom  her  loosened  hair 
Robes  like  woren  amber  air — 
Sisters  of  her  childhood  come 
To  her  last  eternal  home. 


TheMenofOUU 
[Fran  MflneBt  Pocma.] 

I  know  not  that  the  men  of  old 

Were  better  than  men  now. 
Of  heart  more  kind,  of  hand  more  bold. 

Of  more  ingenuous  brow : 
I  heed  not  those  who  pine  for  force 

A  ghost  of  time  to  raise. 
As  if  they  thus  could  check  the  course 

Of  these  appointed  days. 

Still  is  it  true,  and  orer  true. 

That  I  delight  to  close 
This  book  of  hfe  self-wise  and  new. 

And  let  my  thoughts  repose 
On  all  that  humble  happiness 

The  world  has  since  foregone — 
The  daylight  of  oontentedness 

That  on  those  faces  shone  1 

With  rights,  though  not  too  closely  sosnned, 

^joyed,  as  far  as  known — 
Wiih.  will,  by  no  rererse  unmanned — 

With  pulse  of  even  tone — 
They  from  to-day  and  from  to-uight 

Expected  notlung  more, 
Than  yesterday  and  yesternight 

Had  proffered  them  before. 

To  them  was  life  a  simple  art 

Of  duties  to  be  done, 
A  game  where  each  man  took  his  part, 

A  race  where  all  must  run ; 
A  battle  whose  great  scheme  and  scope 

They  little  caoed  to  know. 
Content,  as  men  at  arms,  to  cope 

Each  with  his  fronting  foe. 

Man  now  his  virtue's  diadem 

Puts  on,  and  proudly  wears — 
Great  thoughts,  great  feelings,  came  to  them. 

Like  instincts  unawares : 
Blending  their  souls'  sublimest  needs 

With  tasks  of  ereipr  day, 
They  went  about  their  gravest  deeds, 

Ab  noble  boys  at  play. 

*  *  • 

A  man's  best  things  are  nearest  him. 

Lie  close  about  his  feet, 
It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 

That  we  are  sick  to  greet : 
For  flowers  that  grow  our  hands  beneath 

We  struggle  and  aspire — 
Our  hearts. must  die,  except  they  breathe 

The  air  of  fresh  desire. 

But,  brothers,  who  up  reason's  hill 

Advance  with  hopef\il  cheer — 
O !  loiter  not,  those  heights  are  chill, 

As  chill  as  they  are  dear ; 
And  still  restrain  your  hau^ty  gase, 

The  loftier  that  ye  go. 
Remembering  distance  leaves  a  haie 

On  all  that  lies  below. 

The  Long-ago. 
[From  the  Mine.] 

On  that  deep-retiring  shore 

Frequent  pearls  of  beauty  lie, 
Wher»  the  passion-waves  <n  vore 

Fiercely  beat  and  mounted  high : 
Sorrows  that  are  sorrows  still 

Lose  the  bitter  taste  of  wo ; 
Nothing's  altogether  ill 

In  the  griefs  of  Long-ago. 
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Tombs  where  lonelj  lo^e  repines, 

Ghastly  tenements  of  tears. 
Wear  the  look  of  happj  shrines 

Through  the  golden  mist  of  years : 
Death,  to  those  who  trust  in  good. 

Vindicates  his  hardest  blow ; 
Oh !  we  would  not,  if  we  could. 

Wake  the  sleep  of  Long-ago  t 

Though  the  doom  of  swift  decay 

Shocks  the  soul  where  life  is  strong. 
Though  for  frailer  hearts  the  day 

Lingers  sad  and  overlong — 
Still  the  weight  will  find  a  learen. 

Still  the  spoiler's  hand  is  slow. 
While  the  future  has  its  heaven. 

And  the  past  its  Long-ago. 

The  Autumn  Leaf. 

[From  ths  *  Hope  of  the  World,  and  other  Poems,'  by 
Charles  Mackay.] 
FauTrefeuOledeBBechde!  od  Tss-tu  T—^mau/t 
Poor  autumn  leaf !  down  floating 
Upon  the  blustering  gale ; 
Tom  from  thy  bough. 
Where  goest  now, 
Withered,  and  shrunk,  and  pale ! 

'  I  go,  thou  sad  inquirer, 
As  list  the  winds  to  blow. 

Sear,  sapless,  lost. 

And  tempest-tost, 
I  go  where  all  things  go. 

The  rude  winds  bear  me  onward 

As  suiteth  them,  not  me. 
O'er  dale,  o'er  hill, 
Tluough  good,  through  ill. 

As  destiny  bears  thee. 

What  though  for  me  one  summer. 
And  threescore  for  thy  breath — 

I  lire  my  span. 

Thou  thine,  poor  man ! 
And  then  adown  to  death  I 

And  thus  we  go  together ; 
For  loftT  as  thy  lot, 

And  lowly  mine. 

My  fate  is  thine. 
To  die  and  be  forgot !' 

lITie  Parting  of  Zotwrs.] 
[From  *  The  Salamandrino/  by  Charles  Maokay.] 
Now,  from  his  eastern  couch,  the  sun, 

Erewhile  in  cloud  and  yapour  hidden. 
Rose  in  his  robes  of  gloiy  dieht ; 
And  skywards,  to  salute  his  light, 

Upsprang  a  choir,  unbidden, 
Of  joyous  larks,  that,  as  they  shook 

The  dewdrops  from  their  russet  pinions. 
Pealed  forth  a  hymn  so  glad  and  clear. 
That  darkness  might  hare  paused  to  hear 

(Pale  sentinel  on  mom's  dominions). 
And  envied  her  the  flood  of  song 
Those  happy  minstrels  poured  iSong. 

The  lovers  listened.    Earth  and  heaven 

Seemed  pleased  alike  to  hear  the  strain ; 
And  Gilbert,  in  that  genial  hour. 

Forgot  his  momentary  pain : 
'  Happy,'  said  he, '  beloved  maid. 

Our  lives  might  flow  'mid  scenes  like  this ; 
Still  eve  might  bring  us  dreams  of  joy. 

And  mom  awaken  us  to  bliss. 
I  could  forgive  thy  jealous  brother ; 

And  Mora's  quiet  shades  might  be 
Blessed  with  the  love  of  one  another^ 

A  Paradise  to  thee  and  me. 


Yes,  Peace  and  Love  might  build  a  nesi 

For.us  amid  these  vales  serene, 
And  Truth  should  be  our  constant  guest 

Among  these  pleasant  wild-woods  green. 
My  heart  should  never  nurse  again 

The  once  fond  dreams  of  young  Ambitioo, 
And  Glory's  light  should  lure  in  vain. 

Lest  it  should  lead  to  Love's  perdition ; 
Another  light  should  round  me  shine^ 
Beloved,  from  those  eyes  of  thine  I' 

*  Ah,  Gilbert !  happy  should  I  be 

This  hour  to  die,  lest  fate  reveal 
That  life  can  never  give  a  joy 

Such  as  the  joy  t£tt  now  I  feel. 
Oh  I  happy !  happy  I  now  to  die. 
And  go  bdbre  thee  to  the  sky ; 
Losing,  maybe,  some  charm  of  life. 
But  yet  escaping  all  its  strife ; 
And,  watching  for  thy  soul  above. 
There  to  renew  more  perfect  love. 
Without  the  pain  and  tears  of  this — 
Eternal,  never  palling  bliss  1' 

And  more  she  yet  would  say,  and  strives  to  wpttk^ 
But  warm,  fast  tears  begin  to  course  her  cheek. 
And  sobs  to  choke  her ;  so,  reclining  rtill 
Her  head  upon  his  breast,  she  weepe  her  fill : 
And  all  so  lovely  in  those  joyous  tears 
To  his  impassioned  eyes  the  maid  appean ; 
He  cannot  dry  them,  nor  one.  word  essay 
To  soothe  such  sorrow  firom  her  heart  away. 

At  last  she  lifts  her  drooping  head. 

And,  with  her  delicate  fingers,  dashes 
The  tears  away  that  bans  like  pearls 

Upon  her  soft  eyes'  silken  lashes : 
Then  hand  in  hand  they  take  their  way 

O'er  the  green  meadows  gemmed  with  dew, 
And  up  the  hill,  and  through  the  wood. 

And  by  the  streamlet,  bright  and  blue. 
And  sit  them  down  upon  a  stone 
With  mantling  mosses  ovexgrown. 

That  stands  beside  her  cottage  door. 
And  oft  repeat. 
When  next  they  meet. 

That  time  shall  never  part  them  more. 

He's  gone !  Ah  no  I  he  lingers  yet. 

And  all  her  sorrow,  who  can  tell  t 
As  gazing  on  her  face  he  takes 

His  last  and  passionate  farewell  t 
'  One  kiss !'  said  he, '  and  I  depart 
With  thy  dear  image  in  my  h€«rt : 
One  more — to  soothe  a  lover's  pain. 
And  think  of  till  I  come  again  1 
One  more.'    Their  red  lips  meet  and  tremble. 
And  she,  unskilful  to  dissemble, 
Allows,  deep  blushing,  while  he  presses. 
The  warmest  of  his  fond 


The  PixUa  of  Dewm, 

[By  N.  T.  Carrington.] 

[The  sge  of  pfados,  like  that  of  chiTalry,  is  gone.  There  is, 
perhaps,  at  present,  soaroely  a  house  which  they  are  repat«d 
to  visit.  ETon  ths  Adds  and  lanes  whidb  thoj  fomMrly  ttt- 
qnented  seem  to  bo  neaxly  f onakcsn.  Their  musle  Is  rsrriy 
heard;  and  tiray  appear  to  have  focgotten  to  sttrinl  their 
andont  midnight  dance.— Dmp'f  CSormeott,] 

They  are  flown. 
Beautiful  fictions  of  our  fathers,. wove 
In  Superstition's  web  when  Time  was  joon^ 
And  fondly  loved  and  cherished :  they  areflown 
Before  the  wand  of  Science  I    Hills  and  vales. 
Mountains  and  moors  of  Devon,  ye  have  lost 
The  enchantments,  the  delights,  the  visions  all. 
The  elfin  visions  that  so  blessed  tiie  sidii 
In  the  old  days  romantic.    Nought  is  neard,. 
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Now,  in  the  leafy  world,  bat  earthlj  stnuni — 
Voices,  yet  sweet,  of  brecoe,  and  bird,  and  brook, 
And  waterfall ;  the  day  is  silent  c^ 
And  ni^t  is  strangely  mute !  the  hymnings  high — 
The  inunoital  music,  men  of  ancient  times 
Heard  zaTished  oft,  are  flown  I    O  ye  hare  lost. 
Mountains,  and  moors,  and  meads,  the  radiant  throngs 
That  dwelt  in  your  green  solitudes,  and  filled 
The  air,  the  fieldB,  with  beauty  and  with  joy 
Intense ;  with  a  rich  mystoy  that  awed 
The  mind,  and  flung  around  a  thousand  hearths 
DiTinest  tales,  that  through  the  enchanted  year 
Found  passionate  listenen  I 

The  very  streams 
Brightened  with  risitings  of  these  so  sweet 
Ethereal  creatuies  I    They  were  seen  to  rise- 
From  the  charmed  waters,  which  still  brighter  grew 
As  the  pomp  passed  to  land,  until  the  eye 
Scarce  bore  the  unearthly  gloiy.    Where  they  trod, 
Toung  flowers,  but  not  of  this  world's  growth,  arose, 
And  fragnuice,  as  of  amaranthine  bowers. 
Floated  upon  the  bieeze.    And  mortal  eves 
Looked  on  their  reyels  all  the  luscious  night ; 
And,  unreprored,  upon  their  ravidiing  forms 
Gaased  wistfully,  as  in  the  dance  they  moved. 
Voluptuous  to  the  thrilling  touch  <n  hup 
Elyrian! 

And  by  gifted  eyes  were  seen 
Wonders-— in  the  stUl  air ;  and  beings  bright 
And  beantifnl,  more  beautiful  than  throng 
Fancy's  ecstatic  regions,  peopled  now 
The  sunbeam,  and  now  rode  upon  the  gale 
Of  the  sweet  summer  noon.    Anon  they  touched 
The  earth's  delighted  bosom,  and  the  glades 
Seemed  greener,  fiurer — and  the  enraptured  woods 
Gave  a  ^lad  leaiy  murmur — and  the  rills 
Leaped  in  the  ray  for  joy  ;  and  all  the  birds 
Threw  into  the  intoxicating  air  their  songs, 
All  soul.    Tho  very  archings  of  the  grove, 
Clad  in  cathedral  gloom  from  age  to  age. 
Lightened  with  living  splendours ;  and  the  flowers, 
Tinged  with  new  hues  and  lovelier,  upsprung 
By  millions  in  the  grass,  that  rustled  now 
Togalesof  Araby! 

The  seasons  came 
In  bloom  or  blight,  in  gloiv  or  in  shade ; 
The  shower  or  sunbeam  fell  or  glanced  as  pleased 
These  potent  elves.    They  steered  the  giant  cloud 
Through  heaven  at  will,  and  with  the  meteor  flash 
Came  down  in  death  or  sport ;  ay,  when  the  storm 
Shook  the  old  woods,  they  rode,  on  rainbow  wings, 
The  tempest ;  and,  anon,  they  reined  its  lage 
In  its  fierce  mid  career.    But  ye  have  flown. 
Beautiful  fictions  of  our  fatheis  I — ^flown 
Before  the  wand  of  Science,  and  the  hearths 
Of  Devon,  as  lags  the  disenchanted  year, 
Are  passionless  and  silent  I 

CB3rDelta-D.M.Molr.] 
Langsyne  I^— how  doth  the  word  come  back 
Wiu  magic  meaning  to  ^e  heart, 
As  memoir  roams  the  sunny  track, 
From  whidi  hope's  dreams  were  loath  to  part! 
No  joy  like  by-past  joy  appears ; 
For  what  is  gone  we  fiwt  and  pine. 
Were  life  spun  out  a  thousand  years. 
It  could  not  match  Langsyne ! 

Langisyne  1 — ^the  days  of  childhood  wann. 
When,  tottering  by  a  mother's  knee. 
Each  sight  and  sound  had  power  to  charm. 
And  htfpe  was  hi^,  and  thou^t  was  free. 
Langsyne  I— 4he  meny  schoolboy  days— 
How  sweetly  then  life's  sun  did  shine  1 
Oh !  for  the  glorious  pranks  and  pUys, 
The  raptures  of  Lan^jne.  . 


Langsyne! — ^yes,  in  the  sound  I  hear 
The  rustlinf  of  the  summer  grove; 
And  view  those  angel  features  near 
Which  first  awoke  the  heart  to  love. 
How  sweet  it  is  in  pensive  mood. 
At  windless  midniAt  to  recline. 
And  fill  the  mentiS  solitude 
With  spectres  from  Langsyne  I 

Lanssyne  I— ah,  where  are  they  who  shared 
With  us  its  pleasures  bright  and  blithe  f 
Kindly  with  some  hath  fortune  fared ; 
And  some  have  bowed  beneath  the  scythe 
Of  death ;  while  others  scattered  far 
O'er  foreign  lands  at  fate  repine, 
Oft  wandering  forth,  'neath  twilight's  star, 
To  muse  on  dear  Langsyne! 

Langsyne ! — ^the  heart  can  neyer  be 
Agam  so  full  of  guileleas  truth ; 
Langsyne  I — ^the  eyes  no  more  shall  see. 
Ah  no!  the  rainbow  hopes  of  youth. 
Langsyne  I — ^with  thee  resides  a  spell 
To  raise  the  spirit,  and  refine. 
Farewell  !-^there  can  be  no  farewell 
To  thee,  loved,  lest  Langsyne ! 

Cata  Wappjf. 

'[By  the  Mine.] 


[Gsaa  y^appj  was  the  sdf-eonferred  pet  name  of  ao  faifkat 
■on  of  the  poet,  wurtohed  away  aftg  a  yety  hrief  fllnew.] 

And  hast  thou  sought  thy  heavenly  home. 

Our  fond,  dear  boy — 
The  realms  where  sorrow  dare  not  come. 

Where  life  is  joy ! 
Pure  at  thy  death  as  at  thy  birth. 
Thy  spirit  cau^t  no  taint  from  earth ; 
Even  by  its  bliss  we  mete  our  death, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

Despair  was  in  our  last  farewell. 

As  closed  thine  eye ; 
Tears  of  our  anguish  may  not  tell 

When  thou  didst  die ; 
Words  may  not  naint  our  grief  for  thee, 
Siihs  are  but  buobles  on  the  se% 
Of  our  nn&thomed  agony, 

Casa  Wappy! 

Thou  wert  a  vision  of  delight 

To  bless  us  given ; 
Beauty  embodied  to  our  sight, 

A  type  of  heaven: 
So  dear  to  us  thou  wert,  thou  art 
Even  less  thine  own  self  than  a  part 
Of  mine  and  of  thy  mother's  heart,. 

Casa  Wappy! 

Thy  bright  brief  day  knew  no  decline,^ 

IVas  cloudless  joy ; 
Sunrise  and  night  alone  were  thine, 

Beloved  boy ! 
This  mom  beheld  thee  blithe  and  gay,    . 
That  found  thee  prostrate  in  decay, 
And  e'er  a  third  shone,  clay  was  clay, 

Casa  Wappy! 

« 

Gem  of  our  hearth,  our  household  pride^ 

Earth's  undefiled; 
Could  love  have  saved^  thou  hadst  not  diad^ 

Our  dear,  sweet  child! 
Humbly  we  bow  to  Fate's  decrce ; 
Yet  had  we  hoped  that  Time  should  sea 
Thee  mourn  for  us,  not  us  for  thee^ 

CaaaWuypyl 
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Do  what  I  mftj,  go  wliere  I  will. 

Thou  meetVt  m j  si|^t ; 
There  doet  thoa  glide  bware  me  gW— 

Afoimofli^tt 
I  feel  thy  breath  upon  mT  dieek — 
I  fee  thee  anile,  I  near  thee  speak — 
Till  oh!  my  heart  is  like  to  break, 

CaaaWappyl 

Methinki  thou  imil'et  befoie  me  now, 

Withgli^ceofilealth; 
The  hair  tluvwn  ba^  firom  th j  full  brow 

In  buoyant  health  t 
I  tee  thine  eret'  deep  riolet  light, 
Thy  dimpled  cheek  camatiQoed  bri^t, 
Thy  dasping  anna  to  round  and  white, 

Caia  Wappy! 

The  nursery  shows  thy  pictured  wall. 

Thy  bat,  thy  bow. 
Thy  cloak  and  bonnet,  club  and  ball ; 

But  where  art  thout 
A  comer  holds  thine  empty  chair. 
Thy  playthings  idly  scattered  there, 
But  speak  to  us  of  our  despair, 

Casa  W^pyl 

Eren  to  the  last  thy  erery  word — 

To  glad,  to  griere — 
Was  sweet  as  sweetest  song  of  bird 

On  summer^s  ere ; 
In  outward  beautpr  undecayed. 
Death  o'er  thy  spirit  cast  no  shade. 
And  like  the  rainbow  thou  didst  fade, 

Casa  Wappy ! 

We  mourn  for  thee  when  blind  blank  nigh^ 

The  chamber  fills ; 
We  pine  for  thee  when  mom's  first  light 

Reddens  the  hills : 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea, 
All,  to  the  wall-flower  and  wild  pea, 
Are  changed — ^we  saw  the  world  through  thee, 

Casa  Wappy! 

And  thou^  perchance^  a  smile  may  gleam 

Of  casual  mirth. 
It  doth  not  own,  whate'er  may  seem, 

An  inward  birth : 
We  miss  thy  small  step  on  the  stair ; 
We  miss  thee  at  thine  evening  prayfsr  t 
All  day  we  miss  thee,  eveirwhere, 

Casa  Wappy ! 

Snows  muffled  earth  when  thou  didst  go, 

In  life's  spring  bloom, 
Down  to  the  appointed  house  below, 

The  silent  tomb. 
But  now  the  green  leares  of  the  tree. 
The  cuckoo  and  '  the  busy  bee,' 
Retum — but  with  them  bring  not  thee, 

Casa  Wappy! 

rris  so ;  but  can  it  be  (idiile  flowers 

ReriTe  a^n) — 
Man's  doom,  m  death  that  we  and  ouxi 

For  aye  remain  t 
Oh !  can  it  be,  that  o'er  the  graye 
The  nass  renewed,  should  yearly  waye^ 
Tet  God  forget  our  child  to  sare  f— 

Casa  Wappy! 

It  cannot  be :  fbr  were  it  so 

Thus  man  could  die, 
Life  were  a  mockery.  Thought  wpn  wo, 

And  Troth  a  he; 
Hearen  were  a  coinage  of  the  brain. 
Religion  frenxy,  Virtue  Tun, 
And  all  our  hopes  to  meet  again, 

-      Wh»PJ1 


Then  be  to  us,  0  dear,  lost  child ! 

With  beam  of  lore, 
A  star,  death's  uncongenial  wild 

Smilinc  abore ; 
Soon,  soon  Siy  little  feet  have  trod 
The  skyward  path,  the  seraph's  road. 
That  led  thee  back  fiom  man  to  Ood, 

Casa  Wappy! 

Yet  'tis  sweet  balm  to  our  despair. 

Fond,  fiurest  boy; 
That  hearen  is  God's,  and  thou  art  there. 

With  him  in  joy : 
There  past  are  death  and  all  its  woes, 
Tliere  twauty's  stream  for  ever  flows. 
And  pleasure's  day  no  sunset  knows, 

Casa  Wappy  1 

Farewell,  then— for  a  while,  farewell — 

Pride  of  my  heart! 
It  cannot  be  that  long  we  dwell. 

Thus  torn  apart : 
Time's  shadows  like  the  shuttle  flee : 
And,  dark  howe'er  life's  night  may  be^ 
Beyond  the  grave  111  meet  with  thee^ 

Casa  W^py! 

Tm  Teart  Ago. 

[ByAlarioA.Watta.] 

That  time  to  peit. 
And  all  its  achinf  Joy>  an  now  no  mora. 
And  All  its  dixqr  niiiura !    Notforthto 
Faint  I,  nor  mouin,  nor  mnnnor.    Other  fifta 
Have  f(dlowed  for  such  Ion,  I  would  heUere, 
Abundant  raoompenae.— IFordnMrtIL 

Ten  years  ago,  ten  years  ago, 

Life  was  to  us  a  fainr  scene ; 
And  the  keen  blasts  of  worldly  wo 

Had  seared  not  then  its  pathway  green. 
Youth  and  its  thousand  dreams  were  oun. 

Feelings  we  ne'er  can  know  again ; 
Umnthered  hopes,  unwasted  powers. 

And  frames  unworn  by  mortal  pain : 
Such  was  the  bright  and  genial  flow 
Of  life  with  us — ten  years  ago  I 

Time  has  not  blanched  a  single  hair 

That  clusters  round  thy  forehead  now; 
Nor  hath  the  cankering  touch  of  care 

Left  even  one  furrow  on  thy  brow. 
Thine  eyes  are  blue  as  when  we  met. 

In  love's  deep  truth,  in  earlier  years ; 
Thy  cheek  of  rose  is  blooming  yet, 

Thouj^  sometimes  stained  uy  secret  tears ; 
But  where,  oh  I  idiere's  the  spirit's  glow. 
That  shone  through  all — ten  years  ago  t 

I,  too,  am  changed — I  scarce  know  why-^ 

Can  feel  each  flagging  pulse  decay ; 
And  youth  and  heiuth,  and  visions  high. 

Melt  like  a  wreath  of  snow  away ; 
Time  cannot  sure  have  wrous^t  the  ill ; 

Though  wom  in  this  world's  sickening  aCrifis 
In  soul  and  form,  I  linger  still 

In  the  first  summer  month  oi  life  ; 
Yet  journey  on  my  path  below. 
Oh !  how  unlike — ^ten  years  agol 

But  look  not  thus  :  I  would  not  give 

The  wreck  of  hopes  that  thou  mutt  share^ 
To  bid  those  joyous  hours  revive 

Wlien  all  around  me  seemed  so  fidr. 
We've  wandered  on  in  suimy  weather, 

When  winds  were  low,  and  flowers  ia  Uoon, 
And  hand  in  hand  have  kept  together, 

And  still  will  keep,  'mid  storm  and  gloom ; 
Endeared  by  ties  we  could  not  know 
When  life  was  young    ten  years  ago! 
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Um  fortune  frowned !    Her  frowni  were  iwin, 

For  hearts  like  onre  ihe  could  not  chUl ; 
Uftfe  friends  prored  false  ?  Their  lore  might  wane, 

But  ours  grew  fonder,  firmer  stilL 
Twin  barks  on  this  world's  changing  ware, 

SteadfMt  in  calms,  in  tempests  tried ; 
In  concert  still  our  fkte  well  brare, 

Together  deare  life's  fitful  tide ; 
Nor  mourn,  whaterer  winds  may  blow. 
Youth's  first  wild  dreams — ten  years  ago  I 

Hare  we  not  knelt  beside  his  bed. 

And  watched  our  first-bom  blossom  die  t 
Hoped,  till  the  shade  of  heme  had  fled. 

Then  wept  till  feeling's  tount  was  dry ! 
Was  it  not  sweet,  in  that  dark  hour. 

To  think,  'mid  mutual  tears  and  sighs, 
Our  bud  haid  left  its  earthly  bower, 

And  burst  to  bloom  in  Paradise  I 
What  to  the  thought  that  soothed  that  wo 
Were  heartless  joys — ten  years  ago  f 

Yes,  it  is  sweet,  when  hearen  is  bright, 

To  share  its  sunny  beams  with  thee ; 
But  sweeter  far,  'mid  clouds  and  blight. 

To  hare  thee  near  to  weep  with  me. 
Then  dry  those  tears — though  something  changed 

From  what  we  were  in  earlier  youth. 
Time,  that  hath  hopes  and  friends  estranged. 

Hath  left  us  lore  in  all  its  truth ; 
Sweet  feelings  we  would  not  forego 
For  life's  bert  joys — ten  years  ago. 


My  Mother*t  Cfrave, 
[By  Thomas  Aird.] 

0  rise  and  sit  in  soft  attire. 
Wait  but  to  know  my  soul's  desire! 
I'd  call  thee  back  to  days  of  strife. 
To  wrap  my  soul  around  thy  life ! 
Ask  thou  this  heart  for  monument. 
And  mine  shall  be  a  large  content. 

A  crown  of  brightest  stars  to  thee  I 
How  did  thy  spirit  wait  for  me. 
And  nurse  thy  waning  light,  in  faith 
That  I  would  stand  'twizt  thee  and  death ; 
Then  tany  on  thy  bowing  shore. 
Till  I  haye  asked  thy  sorrows  o'er. 

1  came  not — and  I  cry  to  saye 

Thy  life  from  out  the  obliyious  graye. 
One  day ;  that  I  may  well  declare. 
How  I  haye  thought  of  all  thy  care. 
And  loye  thee  more  than  I  haye  done ; 
And  make  thy  day  with  gladness  run. 

I'd  tell  thee  where  my  youth  hath  boen  ; 
Of  perils  past — of  glories  seen : 
I'd  speak  of  all  my  youth  hath  done — 
And  ask  of  thinp,  to  choose  and  shun ; 
And  smile  at  alltiiy  needless  fears. 
But  bow  before  thy  solemn  tears. 

Come,  walk  with  me,  and  see  fur  earth. 
The  ways  of  men,  and  join  their  mirth  f 
Sleep  on — for  mirth  is  now  a  jest ; 
Nor  dare  I  call  thee  from  thy  rest ; 
Well  hast  thou  done  thy  worldly  task ; 
Thy  mouth  hath  nought  of  me  to  ask  I 

Men  wonder  till  I  jiass  away— 
They  think  not  but  of  useless  clay : 
Alasl  for  age,  this  memoiy  1 
But  I  haye  other  thoughts  of  thee ; 
And  I  would  wade  thy  dusty  graye, 
To  kias  the  head  I  cannot  saye. 


0  life  and  power  I  that  I  mi^t  tee 
Thy  yisage  swelling  to  be  freel 

Come  neaz^  O  burst  that  euthly  cloud. 
And  meet  my  yiMge  lowly  bowed. 
Alas  1 — in  corded  stifihess  pent, 
Darkly  I  guess  thy  lineament. 

1  might  haye  liyed,  and  thou  on  earth. 
And  oeen  to  thee  like  stranger's  birthr-- 
Thou  feeble  thing  of  eld  1  but  gone^ 

I  feel  as  in  the  world  alone. 

The  wind  that  lifts  the  streaming  tree 

The  skies  seem  cold,  and  new  to  me. 

I  feel  a  hand  untwist  the  duun. 

Of  moUier's  loye,  with  straoce  cold  pain 

Fwm  round  my  heart :  this  oosom's  bare, 

And  less  than  wonted  life  is  there. 

O,  well  may  flow  these  tears  of  strife. 

O'er  broken  fountains  of  my  life ; 

Because  my  life  of  thee  was  part, 

And  decked  with  blood-drops  of  thy  heart : 

I  was  the  channel  of  thy  loye^ 

Where  more  than  half  thy  soul  did  moye : 

How  strange,  yet  just  o'er  me  thy  claim. 

Thou  aged  head  I  my  life  and  name. 

Because  I  know  there  is  not  one 
To  think  of  me  as  thou  hast  done 
From  mom  till  starlight,  year  by  year : 
From  me  thy  smile  renaid  thy  tear ; 
And  fears  for  me — and  no  re^oof^ 
When  once  I  dared  to  stand  aloof. 

My  punishment — that  I  was  far 
When  God  unloosed  th^  weair  star : 
My  name  was  in  thy  faintest  breath. 
And  I  was  in  thy  dream  of  death : 
And  well  I  know  what  raised  thy  head. 
When  came  the  moumer's  muflSied  tread. 

Alas  t  I  cannot  tell  thee  now, 
I  could  not  come  to  bind  thy  brow : 
And  wealth  is  late,  nor  aught  I'ye  won. 
Were  worth  to  hear  thee  call  thy  son. 
In  that  dark  hour  iHien  bands  remoye. 
And  none  are  named  but  names  of  loye. 

Alas  for  me  I  that  hour  is  old. 

My  hands,  for  this,  shall  miss  their  hold : 

For  thee — ^no  spring,  nor  lilyer  rain 

Unbutton  thy  dark  graye  again. 

No  sparrow  on  the  sunny  tluktch 

Shall  chirp  for  thee  her  lonely  watch. 

Yet,  sweet  thy  rest  from  mortal  strifb. 
And  crael  cares  that  spanned  thy  life ! 
Tum  to  thy  God — and  blame  thy  son — 
To  giye  thee  more  than  I  haye  done. 
Thou  God,  with  joy  beyond  all  yean, 
Fill  high  the  duumeb  of  her  tears. 

Thou  carest  not  now  for  soft  attire. 
Yet  wilt  thou  hear  my  last  desire ; 
For  earth  I  dare  not  call  thee  more ; 
But  speak  from  off  thy  awful  shore — 
O  ask  this  h«ui  for  monument. 
And  mine  shall  be  a  large  content. 

The  Death  qftke  Warrior  Kmg. 
[By  Chsilss  Swain.] 

Then  ai«  noble  heads  bowed  down  and  pale, 

Deep  sounds  of  wo  arise. 
And  tears  flow  fiwt  around  the  couch 

Whece  a  wounded  warrior  lies ; 
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The  hue  of  death  ii  gftthering  duk 

Upon  hiB  lofty  brow. 
And  tiie  aim  of  might  and  Talour  fitUfl, 

Weak  ae  an  infant's  now. 

I  saw  him  "mid  the  battling  hosts, 

Like  a  bright  and  leading  star. 
Where  banner,  helm,  and  falchion  gleamed, 

And  flew  the  bolts  of  war. 
When,  in  his  plenitude  of  power 

He  trod  the  H0I7  Land, 
I  saw  the  routed  Saracens 

Flee  fiom  his  blood-dark  brand. 

I  saw  him  in  the  banquet  hour 

Forsake  the  festiye  throng. 
To  seek  lus  farourite  minstrel's  haunt. 

And  giro  his  soul  to  song ; 
For  dearly  as  he  loved  renown. 

He  loyed  that  spell-wrought  strain 
Which  bade  the  braye  of  perished  days 

Light  conquest's  torch  again. 

Then  seemed  the  bard  to  cope  with  Time, 

^d  triumph  o'er  his  doom — 
Another  world  in  freshness  burst 

Obliyion's  mighty  tomb! 
Again  the  hardy  Britons  rushed 

Like  lions  to  the  fight. 
While  horse  and  foot~-helm,  shield,  and  lance, 

Swept  by  his  yisioned  sight! 

But  battle  shout  and  waying  plume. 

The  drum's  heart-stirring  beat. 
The  glittering  pomp  of  prosperous  war. 

The  rush  cf  million  feet. 
The  maffic  of  the  minstrel's  song, 

Whi(£  told  of  yictories  o'er. 
Are  sifhts  and  sounds  the  dying  king 

Shim  see — shall  hear  no  more  1 

It  was  the  hour  of  deep  midnight. 

In  the  dim  and  quiet  sky. 
When,  with  sable  cloak  and  'broidered  pall, 

A  fimeral  train  swept  by ; 
Dull  and  sad  fell  the  torches'  glare 

On  many  a  stately  crest — 
They  bore  the  noble  warrior  king 

To  his  last  dark  home  of  rest. 


TUKhtmci  Ship. 

[By  T.  K.  Heryey.] 

Mom  on  the  waters  1  and,  purple  and  bright, 

Bursts  on  the  billows  the  flushmg  of  light ; 

O'er  the  glad  wayes,  like  a  child  of  the  sun. 

See  the  tall  yessel  goes  gallantly  on ; 

Full  to  the  breeze  she  unbosoms  her  sail. 

And  her  pennon  streams  onward,  like  hope,  in  the  gale ; 

The  winds  come  around  her,  in.  murmur  and  song, 

And  the  surses  rejoice  as  they  bear  her  along : 

See !  she  looks  up  to  the  golden-edged  clouds. 

And  the  sailor  sings  gtaly  aloft  in  the  shrouds : 

Onward  she  glides,  amid  ripple  and  spray. 

Oyer  the  waters — away,  and  away ! 

Bright  as  the  yisions  of  youth,  ere  they  part, 

Passing  away,  like  a  drc»m  of  Uie  heart ! 

Who — as  the  beautiful  pageant  sweeps  by, 

Music  around  her,  and  sunshine  on  high — 

Pauses  to  think,  amid  glitter  and  glow, 

Oh !  there  be  hearts  that  are  breaung  below  I 

Night  on  the  wayes! — and  the  moon  is  on  high, 
Hunf ,  like  a  sem,  on  the  brow  of  the  sky. 
Treading  its  depths  in  the  power  of  her  might. 
And  turning  the  clouds,  as  they  pass  her,  to  light  I 


Look  to  the  waters  I — asleep  on  their  breast, 
Seems  not  the  ship  like  an  island  of  rest  t 
Bright  and  alone  on  the  shadowy  main. 
Like  a  heart-cherished  home  on  some  desolate  plain ! 
Who — as  she  smiles  in  the  silyeiy  light. 
Spreading  her  wings  on  the  bosom  of  ni^t. 
Alone  on  the  deep,  as  the  moon  in  the  u^, 
A  phantom  of  beauty — could  deem  with  a  sig^ 
That  so  loyely  a  thing  is  the  mansion  of  sin. 
And  that  souls  that  are  smitten  lie  bursting  within  I 
Who,  as  he  watches  her  silently  gliding. 
Remembers  that  waye  after  waye  is  dividing 
Bosoms  that  sorrow  and  guilt  could  not  sever. 
Hearts  which  are  parted  and  broken  for  ever! 
Or  deems  that  he  watches,  afloat  on  the  wave. 
The  deathbed  of  hope,  or  the  young  spirit's  grave  f 

'Tis  thus  with  our  life,  while  it  passes  along. 

Like  a  vessel  at  sea,  amidst  sunshine  and  song ! 

Gaily  we  glide,  in  tiie  gaze  of  the  world. 

With  strc^en  afloat,  and  with  canvass  unfurled ; 

All  gladness  and  glory,  to  wandering  eyes. 

Yet  chartered  by  sorrow,  and  freighted  with  sighs : 

Fading  and  false  is  the  aspect  it  wears. 

As  the  smiles  we  put  on,  just  to  cover  our  tears ; 

And  the  withering  thoughts  which  the  world  canDot 

know, 
Like  heart-broken  exiles,  lie  burning  below  ; 
Whilst  the  vessel  drives  on  to  that  desolate  shore, 
Where  the  dreams  of  our  childhood  are  vanished  and 

o'er. 

Prayer, 
[By  W.  Beckford,  author  of '  Yathek.*] 

Like  the  low  murmur  of  the  secret  stream. 
Which  through  dark  alders  winds  its  shaded  way, 

Mysuppliant  voice  is  heard :  Ah!  do  not  deem 
That  on  vain  toys  I  throw  my  hours  away. 

In  the  recesses  of  the  forest  vale. 
On  the  wild  mountain,  on  the  verdant  sod. 

Where  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  mom  prevail, 
I  wander  lonely,  communing  with  God. 

When  the  faint  sickness  of  a  wounded  heart 
Creeps  in  cold  shudderings  through  my  sinking 
frame, 

I  turn  to  thee — that  holy  peace  impart. 
Which  soothes  the  invokera  of  thy  awful  name ! 

0  all-pervading  Spirit !  sacred  beam ! 

Parent  of  life  and  light  I  Eternal  Power ! 
Grant  me  through  obvious  clouds  one  transient  gleam 

Of  thy  bright  essence  in  my  dying  hour  I 


Sonnet  written  on  the  Burial-ground  of  kie  Aneetton. 
[By  Walter  FatMson.] 

Never,  0  never  on  this  sacred  ground 
Can  I  let  fall  my  eye,  but  it  will  gaie, 
As  if  no  power  anin  its  beam  could  raise. 

To  look  on  aught  above,  or  all  around ; 

And  aye  upon  the  greenest,  oldest  mound. 
That  lies  on  those  who  lived  in  earliest  days, 
To  me  the  most  unknown,  it  most  delays. 

With  strongest  spell  of  strange  enchantment  bound. 

Sure  not  for  those  whom  I  did  never  hnow 
Can  I  let  fall  so  big  and  sad  a  tear. 

No,  tis  the  foretaste  of  a  future  wo ; 
The  oldest  grave  receives  the  soonest  bier : 

It  is  not  for  the  dead  my  tears  do  flow. 
But  for  the  living  that  must  soon  lie  here. 
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Odstmike  Duke  of  WdlingUm^  1814. 

[By  John  Wllaon  Croker.] 

Victor  of  Assaye's  orient  plaiu, 
Victor  of  all  the  fields  of  Spain, 
Victor  of  France's  despot  reign, 

Thj  task  of  glory  done ! 
Welcome!  from  dangers  greatly  dared ; 
From  triumphs  with  the  vanquished  shared ; 
From  nations  sared,  and  nations  spared ; 

Unconquered  Wellington! 

Unconquered !  yet  thy  honours  claim 
A  nobler  than  a  conqueror's  name : 
At  the  red  wreaths  of  guilty  fame 

Thy  generous  soul  had  blushed : 
The  bl^xi — the  tears  the  world  has  shed — 
The  throngs  of  moumers^piles  of  dead — 
The  grief — the  guilt — are  on  his  head, 

The  tyrant  thou  hast  crushed. 

Thine  was  the  sword  which  Justice  draws  ; 
Thine  was  the  pure  and  generous  cause, 
Of  holy  rites  and  human  laws. 

The  impious  thrall  to  burst ; 
And  thou  wast  destined  for  thy  parti 
The  noblest  mind,  the  firmest  heart — 
Artless — ^but  in  the  warrior's  art — 

And  in  that  art  the  first. 

And  we,  who  in  the  eastern  skies 
Beheld  thy  sun  of  gloiy  rise. 
Still  follow  with  exultmg  eyes 

His  proud  meridian  height. 
Late,  on  thy  grateful  country's  bi^ea^t, 
Late  may  that  sun  descend  to  rest, 
Beaming  through  all  the  golden  west 

The  memoiy  of  his  light. 

[The  Novemher  Fog  of  Zonc2o9».] 

[By  Henry  LutireL] 

First,  at  the  dawn  of  lingering  day, 
It  rises  of  an  ashy  gray ; 
Then  deepening  with  a  sordid  stain 
Of  yellow,  like  a  lion's  mane. 
Vapour  importunate  and  dense, 
It  wars  at  once  with  every  sense. 
The  ears  escape  not.    All  around 
Returns  a  dull  unwonted  sound. 
Loath  to  stand  still,  afraid  to  stir. 
The  chilled  and  puzzled  passenger, 
Oft  blundering  from  the  pavement,  fails 
To  feel  his  way  along  the  rails ; 
Or  at  the  crossings,  in  the  roll 
Of  every  carriage  dreads  the  pole. 
Scarce  an  eclipse,  with  pall  so  dun. 
Blots  from  the  face  of  heaven  the  sun. 
But  soon  a  thicker,  darker  cloak 
Wraps  all  the  town,  behold,  in  smoke. 
Which  steam-compelling  trade  disgorges 
From  all  her  furnaces  and  forges 
In  pitchy  clouds,  too  dense  to  rise. 
Descends  rejected  from  the  skies ; 
Till  struggling  day,  extinguished  quite, 
At  noon  gives  place  to  candle-light. 
O  Chemistry,  attractive  maid, 
Descend,  in  pity,  to  our  aid  : 
Come  with  thy  all-pervading  gases. 
Thy  crucibles,  retorts,  and  glasses. 
Thy  fearful  energies  and  wonders. 
Thy  dazzling  lights  and  mimic  thunders ; 
Let  Carbon  in  uy  train  be  seen. 
Dark  Azote  and  fair  Oxygen, 
And  WoUaston  and  Davy  guide 
The  car  that  bears  thee  at  thy  side. 


If  any  power  can,  any  how. 
Abate  these  nuisances,  'tis  thou ; 
And  see,  to  aid  thee  in  the  blow, 
The  bill  of  Michael  Angelo ; 
O  join  (success  a  thing  of  course  is) 
Thy  heavenly  to  his  mortal  forces ; 
Make  all  chunneys  chew  the  cud 
Like  hungry  cows,  as  chimneys  should  I 
And  since  ^is  only  smoke  we  draw 
Within  our  lungs  at  common  law, 
Into  their  thirsty  tubes  be  sent 
Fresh  air,  by  act  of  parliament. 

In  this  period  many  translationi  from  classic  and 
foreign  poets  have  appeared,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  version  of  Dante  by  the  Ret.  H.  F.  Cart 
— muTersally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
felidtoos  attempts  CTer  mode  to  transfuse  the  spirit 
and  conceptions  of  a  great  poet  into  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  third  edition  of  this  translation  was  published 
in  1831.  Versions  of  Homer,  the  Georgics  of  Vir- 
gil, and  the  Oberon  of  the  German  poet  Wieland,  have 
been  puUished  by  William  Sothbbt,  whose  original 
poems  have  already  been  noticed.  The  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  have  been  well  translated,  with  all  Uieir 
quaint  drollery  and  sarcasm,  by  Mb  Mitchell,  late 
fellow  of  Sidney-Sussex  college,  Cambridge.  Lord 
Stranoford  has  given  translations  from  the  Portu- 
guese  poet  Camoens ;  and  Dr  John  Bowrino,  speci- 
mens of  Russian,  Dutch,  ancient  Spanish,  Pdish, 
Servian,  and  Hungarian  poetry.  A  good  translation 
of  Tasso  has  been  given  by  J.  U.  Wiffen,  and  of 
Ariosto  by  Mb  Stewart  Rose.  Lord  Francis 
EoERTON,  Mr  Blackib,  and  others,  have  translated 
the  Faust  of  Goethe;  and  the  general  cQltivation  of 
the  German  language  in  England  has  led  to  the 
translation  of  various  imaginative  and  critical  Ger- 
man works  in  prose.  Mb  J.  G.  Lockhart's  trans- 
lation of  Spanish  ballads  has  enriched  our  lyrical 
poetry  with  some  romantic  songs.  The  ballads  of 
Spain,  like  those  of  Scotland,  are  eminently  natumal 
in  character  and  feeling,  and  bear  testimony  to  the 
strong  passions  and  chivalrous  imagination  of  her 
once  high-spirited  people. 


SCOTTISn    POETS. 
ROBERT  BUBN8. 

After  the  publication  of  Fergasson*s  poems,  in  a 
collected  shape,  in  1773,  there  was  an  intenral  of 
about  thirteen  ^ears,  daring  which  no  writer  of 
eminence  arose  m  Scotland  who  attempted  to  excel 
in  the  natiTC  language  of  the  country.  The  in- 
tellectnal  taste  of  the  capital  ran  strongly  in  faToar 
of  metaphysical  and  critical  studies ;  Imt  the  Doric 
muse  was  still  heard  in  the  rural  districts  linked  to 
some  popular  air,  some  local  occurrence  or  faTourite 
spot,  and  was  much  cherished  by  the  lower  and 
middling  classes  of  the  people.  In  the  summer 
of  1786,  Robert  Burns,  the  Shakspeare  of  Scot- 
land, issued  his  first  Tdume  fix)m  the  obscure 
press  of  Kilmarnock,  and  its  influenoe  was  imme- 
diately felt,  and  is  still  operating  on  the  whole  ima* 
ginatlTe  literature  of  the  kingdom.*     Bums  was 

*  The  edition  oonalitod  of  600  ooiiiM.  A  Moond  wm  pnb- 
Uahed  in  Edinburgh  in  April  1787*  no  kas  than  9800  oqpies 
being  lubteribed  for  by  lAOO  individuals.  Aftor  hia  unesuun- 
pled  popularity  in  Edinburgh,  Buma  took  the  fann  of  ElUe- 
land,  near  Dumfriea,  married  his  *  bonny  Jean/  and  entend 
upon  hie  new  occupation  at  Whitsunday  1788.  He  had  obtained 
an  ^ppointaMDi  as  an  exciseman,  but  the  duties  of  thia  offioe, 
and  hie  own  convivial  habits,  interfered  with  his  manafsnent 
of  the  fann,  and  he  was  glad  to  abandon  it  In  1791  he  rsmored 
to  the  town  of  Dumfries,  subsisting  entirely  on  his  situatloii  In 
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nee  for  a  leriea  of  tales  like  Tarn  o'  SAmila-, 
(with  the  ^egy  on  C>ritain  Matthew  Hen- 
one  of  the  moat  highly  Snislied  sod  moit 
i«  of  his  works)  wu  produced  la  bis  liappj 
c«  at  EUitland.    Above  two  hundred  aongt 


Dunu'i  IlDnK,  Ihimf  dn 

howerer,  thrown  off  hy  Bumi  in  his  latter 
■nd  they  embraced  poetry  of  hU  kinds.  Mr 
!  became  a  writer  of  lyrii*,  as  he  infonns  his 
1,  that  he  might  oxprew  what  music  conreyed 
itelC  Bums  had  little  or  no  technical  knaw- 
of  muiic  Whatever  pleasure  he  derived  from 
I  theresnltof  personal  associations— the  words 
Ich  airs  were  adapted,  or  tlic  locality  with 
they  were  connected.  His  whole  soul,  how- 
•as  full  of  the  finest  liarmony.  So  quick  and 
were  his  sympathies,  that  he  was  easily  stirred 
■rieal  melody  by  whatever  was  good  and  bcan- 

tlanced  in  the  sun,  but  it  was  eloquence  nnd 
to  his  ear,  lie  fell  in  love  with  every  fine 
'  face  he  saw;  and  thus  kindled  up,  his  feel- 
x)k  the  shape  of  song,  and  the  words  fcU  aa 
dly  into  their  places  as  if  prompted  by  the 
perfect  knowledjte  of  music.  The  inward 
y  needed  no  artiflcial  accompaniment.  An 
?t  at  a  longer  poem  would  have  chilled  liis 
'j  but  a  song  cmtMdying  some  one  leadjpg 
some  burst  A  passion,  !ove,  patrintism.  or 
ir,  was  exactly  suited  t«  the  impiiNive  nature 
us's  genius,  and  to  his  situation  and  drcurn- 
s.  Hla  command  of  language  and  imagery, 
I  the  most  appropriate,  musical,  and  graojfiil, 
greater  marvel  than  the  creations  of  a  Handel 
tart.  The  Scottish  poet,  however,  knew  many 
»^sti]l  more  old  haHads;  and  a  few  bars  of 
isic,  or  a  line  of  tlie  wonis,  served  as  a  key- 
1  his  iuggestive  fancy.  He  improved  nearly 
touched.  The  arch  humour,  gaiety,  sim- 
,  and  genuine  fetling  of  liis  original  songs, 
e  felt  aa  long  as  "rivers  roll  and  woods  are 
They  breathe  the  natural  character  and 
of  the  country,  and  must  be  coeval  witli  it  in 
ice.  Wherever  the  words  are  chanted,  a  pic- 
presented  to  the  mindi  and  wbellier  the  tone 
intive  and  sad,  or  jojoni  and  exciting,  one 


overpowering  feeling  takes  possession  of  the  ima- 
gination. The  Buaceptibility  of  the  poet  inspired 
him  with  real  emotions  and  passion,  and  his  genius 
reprodnced  them  with  the  glowing  wannth  and 
truth  of  nature. 

'  Tam  o'  Shanter '  is  usually  considered  to  ba 
Bums's  masterpiece:  it  was  so  considered  by  him- 
self, and  the  judgment  has  been  confirmed  hy  Camp- 
bell, Wilson,  Montgomery,  and  almost  every  critic 
It  displays  more  various  powers  than  any  of  his 
other  productions,  beginning  with  low  comic  humour 
and  Bacchanalian  revelry  (the  dramatic  accneattlie 
commencement  is  unique,  even  iu  Boms),  and  rang- 
ing through  the  various  styles  of  the  descriptive, 
the  terrible,  the  supernatural,  and  tiie  ludicrous. 
The  originality  of  some  of  the  phrases  and  senti- 
ments, as 


the  felicity  of  some  of  the  similes,  and  the  elattic 
force  and  springiness  of  the  versification,  must  also 
be  considered  as  aiding  in  the  eS'ect  The  poem 
reads  as  if  it  were  composed  in  one  transport  of  in- 
spiraUon,  before  the  bard  had  time  to  cool  or  to 
slacken  in  his  fervour;  and  such  we  know  wai 
actually  the  case  Next  to  this  inimitable '  tale  of 
truth'  in  originality,  and  in  happy  grouping  of 
images,  both  familiar  and  awfnl,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  rank  the  Addrea  to  die  DtiL  The  poot 
adopted  the  common  superstitions  of  the  peasantry 
as  to  the  attributes  of  Satan ;  but  though  his  Address 
is  mainly  ludicrous,  he  intersperses  passages  of  the 
highest  beauty,  and  blends  a  feeling  of  tenderness 
and  compunction  with  his  objurgation  of  the  Evil 
One.  The  effect  of  contrast  was  never  more  happily 
displayed  than  in  the  conception  of  such  a  being 
Straying  in  lonely  glens  and  rustling  among  trees— 
in  tiie  familiarity  of  sly  humour  with  which  the 
poet  lectures  so  awful  and  mysterious  a  personage 
(who  had,  as  he  says,  almost  overturned  the  infant 
world,  and  ruincdall);  and  in  that  strange  and  in- 
imitable outbreak  of  sympathy  in  which  a  bopo  is 
expressed  for  tlie  salvation,  and  pity  for  the  fate, 
-    of  Satan  himself— 

But  fare  you  weel,  auld  Nickie-ben  t 
Oh  I  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  and  men'  1 
Ye  aiblins  might— I  dlnna  ken— 


The  Jotig  Jleppari  is  another  strikingly  original 
production.    It  is  the  most  dramatic  of  his  works,  , 
and  the  characters  are  all  finely  sustained.    Of  the  < ' 
Cotter'sSaturday  Night,  the  Mountain  Daisy,  or  the  .' 
Mouse's   Nest,   it  would   be  Idle  to  attempt  any 
eulogy.   In  these  Burns  is  seen  in  his  fairest  colours 
'.  with  all  his  strength,  but  in  his  happiest  and    I 
heartfelt  inspiration— his  brightest  sunshine    [ 
and  his  tenderest  tears.    The  workmanship  itf  these    I 
leading  poems  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  materiala    I 
The  peculiar  dialect  of  Bums  being  a  compoidte  of    I 
Scotch  and  English,  which  be  varied  at  will  (the    | 
Scotch  being  generally  reserved  for  the  comic  and    i 
tender,  and  the  English  for  the  serious  and  lofty), 
' '  I  diction  is  remarkably  rich  and  copious.  No  poet    | 
„  more  picturesque  in  expression.    This  was  the 
tcsalt  equally  of  accurate  observation,  carcf\il  stud  v, 
and  strong  feeling.   His  energy  and  truth  stamp  the 
highest  value  on  his  writings.    He  is  as  literal  as 
(3owper.   The  banks  of  the  Doon  aie  described  as 
^thfully  aa  those  of  the  Ouse ;  and  his  views  of 
human  life  and  manners  are  as  teal  and  as  finely 
moralised.    His  range  of  aubjecM,  however,  was 
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infinitdy  more  diyenifled,  including  a  varied  and 
romantic  landscape,  the  customs  a^  superstitions 
of  tds  country,  the  delights  of  good  fellowship  and 
boon  society,  the  aspirations  of  youthfbl  ambition, 
and,  above  all,  the  emotions  of  loTe,  which  he  de- 
picted with  such  mingled  fervour  and  delicacy. 
This  ecstacy  of  passion  was  unknown  to  the  author 
of  the  Task.  Nor  could  the  latter  have  conceived 
anything  so  truly  poetical  as  the  image  of  Coila, 
the  tutelar  genius  and  inspirer  of  the  peasant  youth 
in  his  clay-built  hut,  where  his  heart  and  fancy 
overflowed  with  love  and  'poetry,  Cowper  read  and 
appreciated  Bums,  and  we  can  picture  his  astonish- 
ment and  delight  on  perusiog  such  strains  as  Coila*s 
address: — 

'  With  future  hope  I  oft  would  gaze 

Fond  on  thy  little  early  ways, 

Thy  rudely  carolled,  chiming  phrase. 

In  uncouth  rhymes. 
Fired  at  the  simple,  artless  lays, 

Of  other  times. 

I  saw  thee  seek  the  Bounding  shore. 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  north  his  fleecy  store 

DroTe  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  nature's  yisage  hoar 

Strike  thy  young  eye. 

Or  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 
Warm  cherished  every  flowret's  birth, 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

When  ripened  fields  and  azure  skies, 
Called  forth  the  rcapen*  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys, 

And  lonely  staflc, 
To  ?ent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  walk. 

When  youthful  love,  warm-blushing,  strong. 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along, 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

The  adored  Name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song. 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play. 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  devious  way. 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray. 

By  passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  Heaven. 

I  taught  thy  manners-painting  strains. 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swaiuH, 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends ; 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains. 

Become  thy  friends. 

Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  can  I  show, 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape  glow ; 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe. 

With  Shenstone's  art ; 
Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 

Warm  on  the  heart. 

Yet,  all  beneath  the  unrivalled  rose. 

The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 

Though  large  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

His  army  shade, 
Yet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows 

Adown  the  glade. 


Then  never  murmur  nor  repine  ; 
Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine ; 
And  trust  me,  not  Potosi's  mine, 

Nor  king's  regard. 
Can  give  a  bliss  o'ermatching  thine, 

A  rustic  bard. 

To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one— 
Thy  tune&l  flame  still  careful  fan  ; 
Preserve  the  dignity  of  man. 

With  soul  erect ; 
And  trust,  the  universal  plan 

Will  all  protect. 

And  wear  thou  this' — she  solemn  said. 
And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head : 
The  polished  leaves,  and  berries  red. 

Did  rustling  play ; 
And,  like  a  passing  thou^t,  die  fled 

In  light  away. 

Bums  never  oould  have  improved  niwn  the  grace 
and  tenderness  of  this  romantic  vision — the  fin^ 
revelation  ever  nuidc  of  the  hope  and  ambitkm  of  a 
youthful  poet  Greater  strength,  however,  he  un- 
doubtedly acquired  with  the  experience  of  manhood. 
His  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  and  Bruce's  Address,  are  the 
result  of  matured  powers ;  and  his  songs  evince  s 
conscious  mastery  of  the  art  and  materials  of  com- 
position. His  Vision  of  Liberty  at  Lindud^i  is  s 
great  and  splendid  fragment  The  reflective  spirit 
evinced  in  his  early  epistles  is  found,  in  his  Un^ 
Written  in  Friars'  Carse  Hermitage,  to  have  settied 
into  a  deep  vein  of  moral  philosophy,  dear  and 
tmc  as  the  lines  of  Swifts  and  informed  with  a 
liigher  wisdom.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Bums  abso- 
lutely fails  in  any  kind  of  composition,  except  in  his 
epigrams;  these  are  coarse  without  bdng  pointed 
or  entertaining.  Nature,  which  had  lavidi^  on  bin 
such  powers  of  humour,  denied  him  wit 

In  reviewing  the  intellectual  career  of  the  poet 
his  correspondence  must  not  be  overlooked.  Hit 
prose  style  was  more  ambitious  than  that  of  his 
poetry.  In  the  latter  he  followed  the  dictates  of 
nature,  warm  from  the  heart  whereas  in  his  letters 
he  aimed  at  being  sentimental,  peculiar,  and  striking; 
and  simplidty  was  sometimes  sacrificed  for  effect 
As  Johnson  considered  conversation  to  be  an  intel- 
lectual arena,  wherein  every  roan  was  bound  to  do 
his  best  Bums  seems  to  have  reguxled  letter-writiog 
in  much  the  same  light  and  to  have  considered  it 
necessary  at  times  to  display  all  his  acquisitions  to 
amuse,  gratify,  or  astonish  his  patronising  cone- 
spondents.  Considerable  deductions  mUst  thenrfore, 
be  made  from  his  published  correspondence,  whether 
regarded  as  an  index  to  his  fedings  and  situation, 
or  as  models  of  the  epistoUry  styl&  In  nbject,  he 
adapted  himself  too  much  to  the  character  and  tastes 
of  the  person  he  was  addressing,  and  in  ttyle,  be  wu 
led  away  by  a  love  of  display.  A  tinge  of  pedantry 
and  assumption,  and  of  reckless  bravado,  was  thus 
at  times  superinduced  upon  the  miuily  and  thcHigbt- 
ful  simplidty  of  his  natural  character,  which  sits  as 
awkwardly  upon  it  as  the  intrusion  of  Jove  or 
Danae   into   the  rural  songs  of  AJUan  Ramsay.* 

*  The  loraps  of  French  in  his  tettera  to  Dr  Uocn,  Un 
Rldddl,  &C.  hare  an  unpleasant  effoot.    *  If  he  had  an  aftcia> 
tion  fai  anything,'  aaya  Dugald  Stewart,  *  it  waa  in  tntrodadur 
occasionally  [in  conrersatlon]  a  word  or  phraae  freaa  that 
langnage.'    Campbell  makes  a  similar  statement,  and  nUtm 
the  following  anecdote :— *  One  of  his  Mends,  ^nrlio  eairied  hln 
into  the  company  of  a  French  lady,  remarked,  with  surpriK^ 
that  he  attempted  to  converse  with  her  in  her  owa  toogi* 
Their  French,  however,  was  mutually  uninteHlglbla.   As  t» 
as  Bums  could  make  himself  understood,  he  unfortunately 
oflbnded  the  foreign  lady.    Ue  meant  to  tdl  her  that  she  ws*  a 
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[From  Bwm^t  EpisUaJ] 

Well  sing  auld  Collar's  plains  and  fell?, 
Her  moon  red-brown  wi  heather  bells. 
Her  banks  and  braes,  her  dens  and  dells. 

Where  glorious  Wallace 
Aft  bare  the  gree,  as  story  tells, 

Frae  southron  billies. 

At  Wallace'  name  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood ! 
Oft  hare  our  fearless  fathers  strode 

By  Wallace'  side. 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat  shod, 

Or  glorious  died  1 

Oh  sweet  are  Coila's  haughs  and  woods. 
When  lintwhites  chant  amang  the  buds. 
And  jinkin'  hares  in  amorous  whids, 

Their  loves  enjoy. 
While  through  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 

With  wailfu'  ciy ! 

Eren  winter  bleak  has  charms  to  me 
When  winds  rave  through  the  naked  tree ; 
Or  frosts  on  hills  of  Ochiltree 

Are  hoary  gray : 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild  furious  flee. 

Darkening  the  day ! 

Oh  nature !  a'  thy  shows  and  forms 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms ! 
Whether  the  summer  kindly  wanns, 

Wi'  life  and  light. 
Or  winter  howls  in  gusty  storms 

The  lang,  dark  night! 

The  Muse,  nac  poet  ever  fand  her, 
Till  by  himsel  he  learned  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  bum's  meander. 

And  no  think  lang ; 
Oh  sweet,  to  stray  and  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  sang  I 

Then  farewell  hopes  o'  laurel-boughs. 
To  garland  my  poetic  brows  1 
Henceforth  ril  rove  where  busy  ploughs 

Arc  whistling  thrang. 
And  teach  the  lanely  heights  and  howes 

My  rustic  sang. 

Ill  wander  on,  with  tentless  heed 
How  never-halting  moments  speed. 
Till  fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread ; 

Then,  all  unknown, 
111  lay  me  with  the  inglorious  dead. 

Forgot  and  gone! 

But  why  o'  death  begin  a  tale ! 

Just  now  we're  living  sound  and  hale. 

Then  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail, 

Heave  care  o'er  side ! 
And  large  before  enjoyment's  gale, 

Let's  tak  the  tide. 

This  life,  sae  far's  I  understand. 
Is  a'  enchanted  fairy  land, 
Where  pleasure  is  the  magic  wand. 

That,  wielded  right, 
Maks  hours  like  minutes,  hand  in  hand, 

Dance  by  fu'  light. 

The  magic  wand  then  let  us  wield  ; 
For,  anoe  that  five-and-forty's  speeled. 
See,  crazy,  weary,  joyless  eild, 

Wi'  wrinkled  face, 
Comes  hostin',  hirplin'  owre  the  field, 

Wi'  cieepin'  pace. 
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When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  doamin' 
Then  fareweel  vacant  careless  roamin  ; 
And  fareweel  cheerfu'  tankards  foamin', 

And  social  noise ; 
And  fareweel  dear,  deluding  woman ! 

The  joy  of  joys ! 

Oh  Life !  how  pleasant  in  thy  morning. 
Young  Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning! 
Cold-pausing  caution's  lesson  scorning. 

We  frisk  away. 
Like  schoolboys,  at  the  expected  warning. 

To  joy  and  play. 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here, 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier, 
Unmmdful  that  the  thorn  is  near, 

Apiong  the  leaves! 
And  though  the  puny  wound  appear. 

Short  while  it  grieves. 

To  a  Mountain  Daisy, 

On  tamfaig  one  down  with  the  plough  ia  April  l^W^ 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 

Thou  bonnic  gem. 

Alas  I  it's  no  thy  neibor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet. 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet! 

Wi'  speckled  breast, 
WTicn  upward-springing,  blithe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth  ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield. 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa*s  maun  diield: 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

0'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble- field, 

I'nseen,  alane. 

There  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  sprc^. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies ! 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  flowret  of  the  rural  shade ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betrayed. 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starred! 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er! 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven. 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brink. 
Till  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruined,  sink  1 
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Eren  thou  who  moum'st  the  dainy's  fat«, 
ThAt  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date ; 
Stem  Ruin's  ploughshare  drires,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 

Shall  be  thy  doom. 

CM  Captain  Mattheio  Ilendtrion, 

i  gentleman  who  hdd  the  patent  for  hit  honoun  fanngedlately 

from  Almighty  God. 

'  Should  the  poor  be  flattered  V—Shaktpeare. 

But  now  his  radiant  coune  Is  run. 
For  Blatthew's  coutm  was  bright : 

Ilia  soul  was  like  the  glorious  sun, 
A  matchless  heavenly  light ! 

Oh  Death !  thou  tyrant  fell  and  bloody ! 

The  meikle  devil  wi'  a  woodie 

Havrl  thee  hame  to  his  black  smiddie, 

O'er  hurcheon  hides, 
And  like  stock-fish  come  o'er  his  studdie 

Wi'  thy  auld  sides ! 

He's  gane !  he's  gane !  he's  fiae  us  torn. 

The  ae  best  fellow  e'er  was  bom ! 

Thee,  Matthew,  Nature's  sel'  shall  moum 

By  wood  and  wild. 
Where,  haply.  Pity  strays  forlorn, 

Fiae  man  exiled ! 

Ye  hills,  near  neibon  o'  the  stams. 
That  proudly  cock  your  cresting  cairns  I 
Ye  cliffii,  the  haunts  of  sailing  yeams,! 

Where  echo  slumbers ! 
Come  join,  ye  Nature's  sturdiest  bairns. 

My  wailing  numbers! 

Moum,  ilka  grove  the  cushat  kens! 
Ye  haselly  shaws  and  briery  dens  I 
Ye  bumies,  wimpling  down  your  glens 

Wi'  toddlin^  din. 
Or  foaming  Strang,  wi'  hasty  stens, 

Fiae  lin  to  lin ! 

Moum,  little  harebells  o'er  the  lea ; 
Ye  stately  foxgloves  fair  to  sec ; 
Ye  woodbines  hanging  bonnilie 

In  scented  bowers ; 
Ye  roses  on  your  thomy  tree, 

The  first  o'  flowers. 

At  dawn,  when  every  grassy  blade 

Droops  with  a  diamond  at  its  head, 

At  even,  when  beans  their  fragrance  shed 

I'  the  rustling  gale. 
Ye  maukins  whiddin  through  the  glade. 

Come  join  my  wail. 

Moum,  ye  wee  songsters  o'  the  wood  ; 
Ye  grouse  that  crap  the  heather  bud  ; 
Ye  curlews  calling  through  a  clud ; 

Ye  whistling  plover ; 
And  moum,  ye  whirring  paitrick  brood ! 

lie's  gane  for  ever  I 

Moum,  sooty  coots,  and  speckled  teals. 
Ye  fisher  herons,  watching  eels ; 
Ye  duck  and  drake,*wi'  airy  wheels 

Circling  the  lake ; 
Ye  bitterns,  till  the  quagmire  reels, 

Rair  for  his  sake. 

Moum,  clamering  craiks  at  close  o'  day, 
'Mang  fields  o'  flowering  clover  gay ; 
And  when  ye  wing  your  annual  way 

Frae  our  cauld  shore. 
Tell  thae  far  worlds  wha  lies  in  clay 

Wham  we  deplore. 

'Eagles. 


Ye  houlets,  frae  your  ivy  bower, 
In  some  auld  tree,  or  eldritch  tower. 
What  time  the  moon,  wi'  silent  glower 

Sets  up  her  hom. 
Wail  through  the  dresjy  midnight  hour 

Till  waukrife  mom  I 

Oh,  riven,  forests,  hills,  and  plains! 
Oft  have  ye  heard  my  canty  strains : 
But  now,  ichat  else  for  me  remains 

But  tales  of  wo ! 
And  fime  my  een  the  drapping  rains 

Maun  ever  flow. 

Moum,  spring,  thou  darling  of  the  year. 
Ilk  cowslip  cup  shall  kep  a  tear : 
Thou,  simmer,  while  each  comy  spear 

Shoots  up  its  head, 
"^7  S^7>  gi^een,  flowerpr  tresses  shear 

For  him  that's  dead. 

Thou,  autumn,  wi'  thy  yellow  hair. 
In  grief  thy  sallow  nuuitle  tear! 
Thou,  winter,  hurling  through  the  air 

The  roaring  blast, 
W^ide  o'er  the  naked  world  declare 

The  worth  we've  lost  I 

Moum  him,  thou  sun,  great  source  of  light ! 
Moum,  empress  of  the  silent  night! 
And  you,  ye  twinkling  stamies  bright. 

My  Matthew  moum ! 
For  through  your  orb  he's  ta'en  his  flight, 

Ne'er  to  retum. 

Oh,  Henderson !  the  man — the  brother ! 
And  art  thou  gone,  and  gone  for  ever  1 
And  hast  thou  crossed  that  unknown  rirer. 

Life's  dreary  bound  1 
Like  thee,  where  shall  we  find  another. 

The  world  around  t 

Go  to  your  sculptured  tombs,  ye  great. 
In  a'  the  tinsel  trash  o'  state !  , 
But  by  thy  honest  turf  I'll  wait. 

Thou  man  of  worth ! 
And  weep  the  ae  best  fellow's  fate 

E'er  lay  in  earth. 

[Song*.] 

MaejAeraon**  FaretpdL 

Farewell,  yc  dungeons  dark  and  strong. 

The  wretch's  destinie ! 
Macpherson's  time  will  not  be  long 
On  yonder  gallows-tree. 
Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 
Sae  dauutingly  gaed  he ; 
,      He  played  a  spring,  and  danced  it  round. 
Below  the  gallows  tree. 

Oh,  what  is  death  but  parting  breath ! 

On  many  a  bloody  plaiA 
I've  dared  his  face,  and  in  this  place 

I  scom  him  yet  again ! 

Untie  these  bands  from  off  my  hands. 

And  bring  to  me  my  sword ; 
And  there's  no  a  man  in  all  Scotland, 

But  I'll  brave  him  at  a  word. 

I've  lived  a  life  of  sturt  and  strife  ; 

I  die  by  treachcric ; 
It  bums  my  heart  I  must  depart 

And  not  avenged  be. 

Now  farewell  light— thou  sunshine  bright, 

And  all  beneath  the  sky !  ^ 
May  coward  shame  distain  his  name, 

llie  wretch  that  dares  not  die  I 
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Menie, 

Again  rejoidng  nature  sees 

Her  robe  assume  its  vemal  hues, 
Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  breeze, 

All  fr^hly  steeped  in  morning  dews. 

In  Tain  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw. 
In  vain  to  me  the  violets  spring ;. 

In  Tain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw. 
The  maTis  and  Ute  lintwhite  sing. 

The  merry  ploughboy  cheers  his  team, 
Wi'  joy  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks  ; 

But  life  to  me's  a  weaiy  dream, 
A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks. 

The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 
Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry, 

The  stately  swan  majestic  swims, 
And  everything  is  blessed  but  I. 

The  shepherd  steeks  his  faulding  slap. 
And  owre  the  moorland  whistles  shrill ; 

Wi'  wild,  unequal,  wandering  step, 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hill. 

And  when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark, 
Blithe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side. 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  flittering  wings, 
A  wo-wom  ghaist  I  hameward  glide. 

Come,  Winter,  with  thine  angry  howl. 
And  raging  bend  the  naked  tree : 

Thy  doom  will  soothe  my  cheerless  soul. 
When  nature  all  is  sad  like  me ! 

Ae  Fond  Kiss, 

[*  These  ezquiaitely  affecting  stanzas  contain  the  encnce  of 
a  thousand  lore  tales.*— Scott.] 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 
Ae  fareweel,  alas  !  for  ever  I 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him. 
While  the  staj  of  hope  she  leaves  him  !' 
Me,  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me ; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

Ill  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy ; 
But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her ; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindlv, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly. 
Never  met — or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure. 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure ! 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 
Ae  farewell,  alas !  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  111  wage  thee ! 

My  Domds  Mary, 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine. 

And  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie  ; 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  go, 

A  service  to  my  bonnie  la&sie ; 
The  boat  rocks  at  the  pier  o'  Leith, 

Fu'  loud  the  wind  blaws  frae  the  Ferry ; 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Berwick-law, 

And  I  maun  leave  my  bonnie  Mary. 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly, 
The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready ; 

The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar, 
The  battle  closes  thick  and  bloody ; 


But  it's  not  the  roar  o'  sea  or  shore 
Wad  make  me  langer  wish  to  tarry ; 

Nor  shouts  o'  war  that's  heard  afar — 
It's  leaving  thee,  my  bonnie  Maiy. 

Mary  Morison, 

['  One  of  my  Juvenile  works.*— Bunw.  *  Of  all  the  ptodnc- 
tions  of  Bums,  the  pathetic  and  serious  love  songa  whJdi  he 
has  left  behind  him  in  the  manner  of  old  ballads,  are  pohai* 
those  which  take  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  hold  of  the 
mind.    Bach  are  the  lines  of  Mary  Moriaoo,  &c.*— AuttO.] 

Oh  Mary,  at  thy  window  be. 

It  is  the  wished,  the  tiysted  hour  1 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see. 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor: 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  8toure» 

A  weaiT  slave  frae  sun  to  sun. 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure. 

The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 

Yestreen  when  to  the  trembling  string 

The  dance  gaed  through  the  lighted  ha , 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw. 
Though  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 

And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sighed,  and  said  aniang  them  a', 

*  Ve  are  na  Mary  Morison.' 

Oh  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die  ? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  only  faut  is  loving  thee ! 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie, 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ; 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 

Bruce^s  Address. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led ; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed. 
Or  to  victory ! 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour ; 
Sec  the  front  o'  battle  lour ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power— 
Chains  and  slavery  ! 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  f 
^Vha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  t 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 
Let  him  turn  and  flee! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw. 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa'. 
Let  him  follow  me  ! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains  ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains  f 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins. 
But  they  shall  be  free  I 

I>ay  the  proud  usurpers  low ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow! 
Let  us  do,  or  die  ! 

• 

▲IfEXANDER  WILSON. 

Alexander  Wdlson,  a  distinguished  naturalist 
was  also  a  good  Scottish  poet  He  was  a  native  of 
Paisley,  and  bom  July  6,  1766.  He  was  hrought 
up  to  the  trade  of  a  weaver,  but  afterwards  prefened 
that  of  a  pedlar,  selling  muslin  and  other  wares.  In 
1789  he  added  to  his  other  commodities  a  prospectus 
of  a  volume  of  poems,  trusting,  as  he  said. 

If  the  pedlar  should  fail  to  be  favoured  with  sale. 
Then  I  hope  you'll  encourage  the  poet. 
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lie  did  not  succeed  in  either  character ;  and  after 
publishing  his  poems  he  returned  to  the  loom.  In 
1792  he  issued  anonymously  his  best  poem,  Watty 
and  Meg^  which  was  at  first  attributed  to  Bums. 
A  foolish  personal  satire,  and  a  not  very  wise  ad- 
miration of  the  principles  of  equality  disseminated 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  drove  Wilson 
to  America  in  the  year  1794.  There  he  was  once 
more  a  weaver  and  a  pedlar,  and  afterwards  a 
schoolmaster.  A  love  of  ornithology  gained  upon 
him,  and  he  wandered  over  America,  collecting 
specimens  of  birds.  In  1808  appeared  his  first 
volume  of  the  American  Ornithology ^  and  he 
continued  collecting  and  publishing,  traversing 
swamps  and  forests  in  quest  of  rare  birds,  and 
undergoing  the  greatest  privations  and  fatigues, 
till  he  ha^  committed  an  eighth  volume  to  the 
press.  He  sank  under  his  severe  labours  on  the 
23d  of  August  1813,  and  was  interred  with  public 
honours  at  Philadelphia.  In  the  Ornithology  of 
Wilson  we  see  the  fancy  and  descriptive  powers  of 
the  poet  The  following  extract  is  part  of  his  ac- 
count of  tlie  bald  eagle,  and  is  extremely  vivid  and 
striking : — 

*The  celebrated  cataract  of  Niagara  is  a  noted 
place  of  resort  for  the  bold  eagle,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  fish  procured  there,  as  for  the  numerous  car- 
cases of  squirrels,  deer,  bears,  and  various  other 
animals,  that,  in  their  attempts  to  cross  the  river 
above  the  falls,  have  been  dragged  into  the  current, 
and  precipitated  down  that  tremendous  gulf,  where, 
among  the  rocks  that  bound  the  rapids  below,  they 
famish  a  rich  repast  for  the  vulture,  the  raven,  and 
the  bald  eagle,  the  subject  of  the  present  account 
He  has  been  long  known  to  naturalists,  being  com- 
mon to  both  continents,  and  occasionally  met  with 
from  a  very  high  northern  latitude  to  the  borders 
of  the  torrid  zone,  but  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  and  along  the  shores  and  clifis  of  our  lakes  and 
large  rivers.  Formed  by  nature  for  braving  the 
severest  cold,  feeding  equally  on  the  produce  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  land,  possessing  powers  of  flight 
capable  of  outstripping  even  the  tempests  tliem- 
selves,  unawed  by  anything  but  man,  and,  from 
the  ethereal  heights  to  which  he  soars,  looking 
abroad  at  one  glance  on  an  immeasurable  expanse 
of  forests,  fields,  lakes,  and  ocean  deep  below  him, 
he  appears  indifferent  to  the  little  localities  of 
change  of  seasons,  as  in  a  few  minutes  he  can 
pass  from  summer  to  winter,  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  abode  of 
eternal  cold,  and  from  thence  descend  at  will  to  the 
torrid  or  the  arctic  regions  of  the  earth.  He  is, 
therefore,  found  at  all  seasons  in  the  countries  he 
inhabits;  but  prefers  such  places  as  have  been 
mentioned  above,  from  the  great  partiality  he  has 
fur  fish. 

In  procuring  these,  he  displays^  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  the  genius  and  energy  of  his  character, 
which  is  fierce,  contemplative,  daring,  and  tjranni- 
cal ;  attributes  not  exerted  but  on  particular  occa- 
sions, but  when  put  forth,  overpowering  all  opposi- 
tion. Elevated  on  the  high  dead  limb  of  some 
gigantic  tree  that  commands  a  wide  view  of  the 
neighbouring  shore  and  ocean,  he  soems  cahnly  to 
contemplate  the  motions  of  the  various  feathered 
tribes  that  pursue  their  busy  avocations  below ;  the 
snow-white  gulls  slowly  winnowing  the  air;  the 
busy  tringse  coursing  along  the  sands;  trains  of 
ducks  streaming  over  the  surface ;  silent  and  watch- 
ful cranes  intent  and  wading;  clamorous  crows; 
and  all  the  winged  multitudes  that  subsist  by  the 
bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  magazine  of  nature.  High 
over  all  these  hovers  one  whose  action  instanUy 
arrests  his  whole  attention.    By  his  wide  curvature 


of  wing,  and  sadden  suspension  in  air,  he  knows 
him  to  be  the  fish-hawk,  settling  over  some  devoted 
victim  of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  tiie  sight, 
and  balancing  himself  witii  half-opened  wings  on 
the  branch,  he  watches  the  result  Down,  rapid  as 
an  arrow  flrom  heaven,  descends  the  distant  object 
of  his  attention,  the  roar  of  its  wings  reaching  the 
ear  as  it  disappears  in  the  deep,  making  the  surges 
foam  around.  At  this  moment  the  eager  looks  of 
the  eagle  are  all  ardour ;  and,  levelling  his  nedc  for 
fiight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerge, 
struggling  with  his  prey,  and  mounting  in  the  air 
with  screams  of  exultation*  These  are  ^e  signal 
for  our  hero,  who,  launching  into  the  air,  instantly 
gives  chase,  and  soon  gains  on  the  fish-hawk ;  each 
exerts  liis  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other,  dis- 
playing in  these  rencontres  the  most  elegant  and 
sublime  aerial  evolutions.  The  unencumb^^  eagle 
rapidly  advances,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching 
his  opponent,  when,  with  a  sudden  scream,  probably 
of  despair  and  honest  execration,  the  latter  drops 
his  fish :  the  eagle,  poising  liimself  for  a  moment,  as 
if  to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a  whirl- 
Find,  snatches  it  in  his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the 
water,  and  bears  his  ill-gotten  booty  silently  away 
to  the  woods.' 

By  way  of  preface,  *  to  invoke  the  clemency  of 
the  reader,'  Wilson  relates  the  following  exquisite 
trait  of  simplicity  and  nature : — 

*  In  one  of  my  late  visits  to  a  friend  in  the  coun- 
try, I  found  their  youngest  son,  a  fine  boy  of  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age,  who  usually  resides  in  town 
for  his  education,  just  returning  from  a  ramble 
through  the  neighbouring  woods  and  fields,  where 
he  had  collected  a  large  and  very  handsome  bunch 
of  wild  flowers,  of  a  great  many  difierent  colours ; 
and,  presenting  them  to  his  mother,  said,  **Look, 
my  dear  mamma,  what  beautiful  flowers  I  have 
found  growing  on  our  place !  Why,  all  the  woods 
are  full  of  them !  red,  orange,  and  blue,  and  'most 
every  colour.  Oh  I  I  can  gather  you  a  whole  parcel 
of  them,  much  handsomer  than  these,  all  growing 
in  our  own  woods !  Shall  I,  mamma  ?  Shall  I  go 
and  bring  you  more  ?"  The  good  woman  received 
the  bunch  of  flowers  with  a  smile  of  afiectionate 
complacency ;  and,  after  admiring  for  some  time  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  nature,  gave  her  willing  con- 
sent, and  the  little  fellow  went  off"  on  the  wings  of 
ccstacy  to  execute  his  delightful  commission. 

The  similarity  of  this  Uttle  boy's  enthusiasm  to 
my  own  struck  me,  and  the  reader  will  need  no 
explanations  of-  mine  to  make  the  application. 
Should  my  country  receive  with  the  same  gracious 
indulgence  the  specimens  which  I  here  humbly  pre- 
sent her ;  should  she  express  a  desire  for  me  to  go 
and  bring  her  more,  the  highest  wishes  of  my  ambi- 
tion will  be  gratified ;  for,  in  the  language  of  my 
little  firiend,  our  whole  woods  are  full  of  them,  and  I 
can  collect  hundreds  more,  much  handsomer  than 
these.' 

The  ambition  of  the  poet-naturalist  was  amply 
gratified. 

[A  ViUage  Scold  ntfTpriging  her  ffudmnd  in  an 

AU-hovte,] 

V  the  ihiang  o'  stories  tellin, 

Shakin  hands  and  jokin  queer, 
Swith  I  a  chap  comes  on  the  hallan^ 

*  Mungo!  is  our  Watty  here !' 

Maggy's  weel-kent  tonrue  and  huny 
Darted  through  him  like  a  knife : 

Up  the  door  flew — like  a  fuiy 
In  came  Watty's  scoldin  wife. 
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'  Nast  J,  gude-for«naethiDg  being ! 

0  ye  snufl^  dmcken  8ow ! 
Bringin  wife  and  weans  to  rain, 

Drinkin  here  wi'  sic  a  crew ! 

Rise!  jt  dracken  beast  o'  Bethel ! 

Drink's  jour  night  and  day's  desire ; 
Rise,  this  precious  hour!  or  uith  111 

Fling  jour  whisky  i'  the  fire !' 

Watty  heard  her  tongue  unhallowed. 

Paid  his  groat  wi'  little  din. 
Left  the  house,  while  Maggy  fallowed, 

Flyting  a'  the  road  behin'. 

Folk  frae  ereiy  door  came  lampin, 
Maggy  curst  them  ane  and  a'. 

Clapped  wi'  her  hands,  and  stAmpin, 
Lost  her  bauchels'  i'  the  snaw. 

Hame,  at  length,  she  turned  the  garel, 

Wi'  a  face  as  white's  a  clout, 
Ragin  like  a  ^eiy  deril, 

Kickin  stools  and  chairs  about. 

*  Ye'U  sit  wi'  your  limmers  round  ye — 
Hang  you,  sir,  I'll  be  your  death! 

Little  hauds  my  hands,  confound  you, 
But  I  cleare  you  to  the  teeth !' 

Watty,  wha,  'midst  this  oration. 
Eyed  her  whiles,  but  durst  na  speak. 

Sat,  like  patient  Resignation, 
Trembling  by  the  ingle-cheek. 

Sad  his  wee  drap  brose  he  sippet, 
(Maggy's  tongue  gaed  like  a  bell). 

Quietly  to  his  l^  he  slippet, 
Sighin  aften  to  himsel — 

'  Nane  are  free  frae  tome  yexation. 

Ilk  ane  has  his  ills  to  dree ; 
But  through  a'  the  hale  creation 

Is  nae  mortal  yezed  like  me.' 

[A  Pedka'a  Story.} 

I  wha  stand  here,  in  this  bare  scowry  coat, 
Was  ance  a  packmjui,  worth  mony  a  groat ; 
I 'ye  carried  packs  as  big's  your  meikle  table ; 
I'ye  scarted  pats,  and  sleepit  in  a  stable : 
Sax  pounds  I  wadna  for  my  pack  ance  taen, 
And  I  could  bauldly  brag  'twas  a'  mine  ain. 

Ay !  thae  were  days  indeed,  that  gar'd  me  hope, 
Aiblins,  through  time  to  warsle  up  a  shop ; 
And  as  a  wife  aye  in  my  noddle  ran, 
I  kenned  my  Kate  wad  grapple  at  me  than. 
Oh,  Kate  was  past  compare !  sic  cheeks !  sic  een! 
Sic  smiling  looks !  were  neyer,  neyer  seen. 
Dear,  dear  I  lo'ed  her,  and  whene'er  we  met. 
Pleaded  to  have  the  bridal  day  but  set ; 
Stapped  her  pouches  fu'  o'  preens  and  laces, 
And  thought  mysel  weel  paid  wi'  twa  three  kisses : 
Yet  still  she  put  it  aff  firae  day  to  day. 
And  aflen  kindly  in  my  lug  would  say, 
'  Ae  half-year  langer's  no  nae  unco  stop. 
We'll  marry  then,  and  syne  set  up  a  shop.' 

Oh,  sir,  but  lasses'  words  are  raft  and  fair. 
They  soothe  our  griefs  and  banish  ilka  care : 
Wha  wadna  toil  to  please  the  lass  he  loes ! 
A  loyer  true  minds  tJUt  in  all  he  does. 
Finding  her  mind  was  thus  sae  firmly  bent. 
And  that  I  couldna  get  her  to  relent. 
There  was  nought  left  but  quietly  to  resign, 
To  heeze  my  pack  for  ae  lang  hard  campaign  ; 
And  as  the  Highlands  was  the  place  for  meat, 
I  ventured  there  in  spite  o'  wind  and  weet. 

Cauld  now  the  winter  blew,  and  deep  the  snaw 
For  three  hale  days  incessantly  did  fa' ; 

1  Old  shoes. 


Far  in  a  muir,  amang  the  whirling  drift, 
>Vliere  nought  was  seen  but  moontains  and  the  lifl, 
I  lost  my  road  and  wandered  mony  a  mile, 
Maist  dead  wi'  hunger,  cauld,  and  fright,  and  toiL 
Thus  wandering,  east  or  west,  I  kenn«l  na  wbera^ 
My  mind  o'ercome  wi'  gloom  and  black  despair, 
\^  i'  a  fell  ringe  I  plunged  at  ance,  forBooth, 
Down  through  a  wreath  o'  snaw  up  to  my  mouth — 
Clean  owre  my  head  my  precious  wallet  flew. 
But  whar  it  gaed.  Lord  kens — I  never  knew ! 

What  great  misfortunes  are  poured  down  on  Mine 
I  thought  my  fearfu'  hinder-end  was  come ! 
Wi'  grief  and  sorrow  was  my  saul  owercast. 
Ilk  breath  I  drew  was  like  to  be  my  last ; 
For  aye  the  mair  I  warsled  roun'  and  roan', 
I  fand  mysel  aye  stick  the  deeper  down ; 
Till  ance,  at  length,  wi'  a  prodigious  pull, 
I  drew  my  puir  cauld  carcass  frae  the  hole. 

Lang,  lang  I  sought  and  graped  for  my  pack. 
Till  night  and  hunger  forced  me  to  come  bai^ 
For  three  lang  hours  I  wandered  up  and  down. 
Till  chance  at  last  conveyed  me  to  a  town ; 
There,  wi'  a  trembling  hand,  I  wrote  my  Kate 
A  sad  account  of  a'  my  luckless  fate. 
But  bade  her  aye  be  kind,  and  no  despair. 
Since  life  was  left,  I  soon  would  gather  mair, 
Wi'  whilk  I  hoped,  within  a  towmont's  date. 
To  be  at  hame,  and  share  it  a'  wi'  Kate. 

Fool  that  I  was !  how  little  did  I  think 
That  love  would  soon  be  lost  for  fikut  o'  dink ! 
The  loss  o'  fair-won  wealth,  though  hard  to  bear. 
Afore  this — ne'er  had  power  to  force  a  tear. 
I  trusted  time  would  bring  things  round  again. 
And  Kate,  dear  Kate!  would  then  be  a'  mme  ain : 
Consoled  my  mind  in  hopes  o'  better  luck — 
But,  oh !  what  sad  revene !  how  thunderstruck! 
When  ae  black  day  brought  word  frae  Rab  my  hrithcr, 
That — Kate  teas  cried  and  married  on  amtka"/ 

Though  a'  my  friends,  and  ilka  comrade  sweet. 
At  ance  had  drapped  cauld  dead  at  my  feet ; 
Or  though  I'd  heard  the  last  day's  dreadful  ca', 
Nae  deeper  horror  owre  my  heart  could  fa' : 
I  cursed  mysel,  I  cursed  my  luckless  &te. 
And  grat— and  sabbing  cried.  Oh  Kate!  oh  Kate! 

Frae  that  day  forth  I  never  mair  did  weel. 
But  drank,  and  ran  headforemost  to  the  deil ! 
My  siller  vanished,  far  frae  hame  I  pined. 
But  Kate  for  ever  ran  across  my  mind ; 
In  her  were  a'  my  hopes — these  hopes  were  vain. 
And  now  111  never  see  her  like  again, 

HECTOR  M ACMEILL. 

Hector  Macnbill  (1746-1818)  was  brongfat  vp 
to  a  mercantile  life,  bat  was  misucoessfbl  in  most  of 
his  business  affidrs.  He  coltiyated  in  seovt  an 
attachment  to  the  muses,  which  at  length  brought 
him  fame,  though  not  wealth.  Li  1789  he  poblished 
a  legendary  poem,  T7te  Harp,  and  in  1795  his  monl 
tale,  Scotland's  Skaitk,  or  the  HiMtory  o*  TFtff  and 
Jean.  ^  The  object  of  this  prodnction  was  to  depict 
the  evil  effects  of  intemperance.  A  haptpy  rural 
pair  are  reduced  to  ruin,  demanding  by  gradual 
steps  till  the  husband  is  obliged  to  enlist  as  a  soldier, 
and  the  wife  to  beg  with  her  children  throogh  the 
country.  The  situation  of  the  little  ale-house  where 
Will  begins  his  unlucky  potations  is  finely  described. 

In  a  howm  whose  bonny  bumie  I 

Whimpering  rowed  its  Gtystal  flood,  I 

Near  the  road  where  travellers  turn  aye,  I 

Neat  and  beild  a  cot-house  stood :  { 

White  the  wa's  wi'  roof  new  theekit,  | 

Window  broads  just  painted  red ;  I 

Lown  'mang  trees  and  braes  it  reekit,  | 

Haflins  seen  and  haflins  hid.  i 
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of  his  natire  Dumfries  and  the  banks  of  the  Nith, 
or  to  hum  over  some  rural  or  pastoral  song  which 
he  had  heard  forty  or  fifty  years  before,  his  name, 
as  well  as  his  poetry,  recalls  the  strength  and  per- 
manency of  early  feelings  and  associations. 

Logan  Braes, 

By  Logan  streams  that  rin  sae  deep, 
Fu'  aft  wi*  glee  IVe  herded  sheep ; 
Herded  sheep  and  gathered  slaes, 
Wi'  my  dear  lad  on  Logan  braes. 
But  wae*H  my  heart,  thae  days  are  gane, 
And  I  wi'  grief  may  herd  alane, 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes, 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

Nae  mair  at  Logan  kirk  will  he 
Atween  the  preachings  meet  wi'  me ; 
Meet  wi'  me,  or  when  it's  mirk. 
Convoy  me  hame  frae  Logan  kirk. 
I  weel  may  sing  thae  days  arc  gane : 
Frae  kirk  and  fair  I  come  alane, 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  fkce  his  facs, 
Far,  far  nae  me  and  I^ogan  braes. 

At  e'en,  when  hope  amaist  is  gane, 
I  dauner  out  and  sit  alane ; 
Sit  alane  beneath  the  tree 
Where  aft  he  kept  his  tryst  wi'  me. 
Oh  !  could  I  see  thae  days  again. 
My  lover  skaithless,  and  my  ain  I 
Beloved  by  friends,  revered  by  faes, 
We'd  live  in  bliss  on  Logan  braes ! 

Helen  of  Kirkconnel. 

[Helen  Ining,  a  joxxag  lady  of  exquisite  beauty  and  aooom- 
pUahmente,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Kirkoonnel,  in  Annan- 
dale,  was  betrothed  to  Adam  Fleming  do  Kirkpatrlok,  a  yoimg 
gotttleman  of  rank  and  fortime  in  that  neighbourhood.  Walk- 
ing with  her  tove^  on  the  sweet  banks  of  tho  Kirtle,  tib»  was 
mnrderad  by  a  disappointed  and  sanguinary  riraL  This  cataa- 
trophe  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  and 
is  the  sul^ect  of  three  different  ballads :  the  first  two  are  old, 
the  third  is  the  composition  of  the  author  of  the '  Siller  Gun.* 
Tt  was  ilrat  innerted  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  (1815) 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.] 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 
For,  night  and  day,  on  me  she  cries  ; 
And,  like  an  angel,  to  the  skies 

Still  seems  to  beckon  me ! 
For  me  she  lived,  for  me  she  sighed. 
For  me  she  wished  to  be  a  bride ; 
For  me  in  life's  sweet  mom  she  died 

On  fair  Kirkconnel-Lce  I 

Where  Kirtle-waters  gently  wind. 
As  Helen  on  my  arm  reclined, 
A  rival  with  a  ruthless  mind. 

Took  deadly  aim  at  me : 
My  love,  to  disappoint  the  foe, 
Rushed  in  between  me  and  the  blow  ; 
And  now  her  corse  is  lying  low 

On  fair  Kirkoonnel-I^  1 

Though  heaven  forbids  my  wrath  to  swell, 
I  curse  the  hand  bv  which  she  fell —  . 
The  fiend  who  made  my  heaven  a  hell. 

And  tore  my  love  from  me  1 
For  if,  where  all  the  graces  shine — 
Oh!  if  on  earth  there's  aught  divine. 
My  Helen !  all  these  charms  were  thine — 

They  centered  all  in  thee  I 

Ah !  what  avails  it  that,  amain, 
I  clove  the  assassin's  head  in  twain  ! 
No  peace  of  mind,  my  Helen  slain. 


No  resting-place  for  me: 
I  see  her  spirit  in  the  air — 
I  hear  the  shriek  of  wild  despair. 
When  Murder  laid  her  bosom  bsjre, 

On  fair  Kirkconnel-Lee  I 

Oh !  when  I'm  sleeping  in  my  grave, 
And  o'er  my  head  the  rank  weeds  wave, 
May  He  who  life  and  spirit  gave 

Unite  my  love  and  me  1 
Then  jfrom  this  world  of  doubts  and  sighs, 
My  soul  on  wings  of  peace  shall  rise ; 
And,  joining  Helen  in  the  skies, 

Forget  Kirkconnel-Lee  I 

To  the  River  NHh, 

Hail,  gentle  stream !  for  ever  dear 
Thy  rudest  murmurs  to  mine  ear  I 
Tom  from  thy  banks,  though  far  I  rove. 
The  slave  of  poverty  and  love, 
Ne'er  shall  thy  bard,  where'er  he  be. 
Without  a  sigh  remember  thee  ! 
For  there  my  infant  years  began. 
And  there  my  happiest  minutes  ran  ; 
And  there  to  love  and  friendship  true. 
The  blossoms  of  afiTection  grew. 

Blithe  on  thy  banks,  thou  sweetest  stream 
That  ever  nursed  a  poet's  dream  I 
Oft  have  I  in  forbidden  time 
(If  youth  could  sanctify  a  crime), 
WiUi  hazel  rod  and  fraudful  fiy, 
Ensnared  thy  unsuspecting  fry  ; 
In  pairs  have  dra^red  them  from  their  den. 
Till,  chased  by  liuking  fishermen. 
Away  I've  flown  as  fleet  as  wind. 
My  lacging  followers  far  behind, 
And  when  the  vain  pursuit  was  o'er. 
Returned  successful  as  before. 


[Muaering  of  the  Trades  to  Shoot  for  the  SiOer  ChoL] 

The  lift  was  clear,  the  mom  serene. 
The  sun  just  glinting  owre  the  scene, 
When  James  M*Noe  b^an  again 

To  beat  to  arms. 
Rousing  the  heart  o'  man  and  wean 

Wi*  war's  alarms. 

Frae  far  and  near  the  country  lads 
(Their  joes  ahint  them  on  their  3rads) 
Flocked  in  to  see  the  show  in  squads  ; 

And,  what  was  dafter. 
Their  pawky  mithers  and  their  dads 

Cam  trotting  after ! 

And  mony  a  beau  and  belle  were  there. 

Doited  wr  dozing  on  a  chair ; 

For  lest  they'd,  ueeping,  spoil  their  hair. 

Or  miss  the  sisht. 
The  gowks,  like  baims  before  a  fair. 

Sat  up  a'  night  1 

Wi'  hats  as  black  as  ony  raven. 

Fresh  as  the  rose,  their  beards  new  shaven. 

And  a'  their  Sunday's  deeding  having 

Sae  trim  and  gay. 
Forth  cam  our  Trades,  some  oxfk  saving 

To  wair  that  day. 

Fair  fa'  ilk  canny,  caidgy  carl, 
Weel  may  he  bmik  his  new  apparel ! 
And  never  dree  the  bitter  snarl 

0'  scowling  wife! 
But,  blest  in  pantry,  bam,  and  barrel. 

Be  blithe  through  life ! 
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Hech,  sin !  what  crowds  cam  into  town. 
To  see  them  mastering  up  and  down ! 
Liasses  and  lads,  sun-burnt  and  brown — 

Women  and  weans, 
Gentle  and  semple,  mingling,  crown 

The  gladsome  scenes ! 

At  first,  forenent  ilk  Deacon's  hallan. 
His  ain  brigade  was  made  to  fall  in ; 
And,  while  the  muster-roll  was  calling. 

And  joybells  jowing, 
Het-pints,  weel  spiced,  to  keep  the  saul  in. 

Around  were  flowing  1 

Broiled  kipper,  cheese,  and  bread,  and  ham, 
Ijaid  the  foundation  for  a  dram 
0*  whiskj,  gin  frae  Rotterdam, 

Or  cherry  brandy ; 
Whilk  after,  a*  was  fish  that  cam 

To  Jock  or  Sandy : 

0 !  weel  ken  they  wha  lo'e  their  chappin. 
Drink  maks  the  auldest  swack  and  strapping ; 
Gars  Care  forget  the  ills  that  happen — 

The  blate  look  spruce — 
And  eren  the  thowlem  cock  their  tappin, 

And  craw  fu'  croose ! 

The  muster  owre,  the  different  bands 

File  aff  in  parties  to  the  sands ; 

Where,  'mid  loud  laughs  and  clapping  hand*), 

Gley'd  Oeordy  Smith 
ReTiews  them,  and  their  line  expands 

Alang  the  Nith ! 

But  ne'er,  for  iiniform  or  air. 

Was  sic  a  group  reriewed  elsewhere  I 

The  short,  the  tall ;  fat  folk,  and  spare  ; 

Syde  coats,  and  dockit ; 
Wigs,  queues,  and  clubs,  and  curly  hair ; 

Hound  hats,  and  oockit ! 

As  to  their  guns— thae  fell  engines. 
Borrowed  or  begged,  were  of  a'  kinds 
For  bloody  war,  or  bad  designs. 

Or  shooting  cushies — 
Lang  fowling-pieces,  carabines, 

And  blunderbusses ! 

Maist  feck,  though  oiled  to  mak  them  glimmer, 
Hadna  been  shot  for  mony  a  simmer ; 
And  Fame,  the  story-telling  kimmer. 

Jocosely  hints 
That  some  o'  them  had  bits  o'  timmer 

Instead  o'  flints ! 

Some  guns,  she  threeps,  within  her  ken. 
Were  spiked,  to  let  nae  priming  ben ; 
And,  as  in  twenty  there  were  ton 
Worm-eaten  stocks, 
Sae,  here  and  there,  a  rozit-end 
Held  on  their  locks  I 

And  then,  to  show  what  difference  stands 
At  ween  the  leaders  and  their  bands. 
Swords  that,  unsheathed  since  Prestonpans, 

Ne^fflected  lay, 
Were  furbinhed  Up,  to  grace  the  hands 

0'  chiefs  this  day  I 

'  Ohon  !'  says  George,  and  ga'e  a  grane, 
'  The  age  o'  chiralry  is  gane  !' 
Syne,  having  owre  and  owre  again 

The  hale  surveyed. 
Their  route,  and  a'  thinss  else,  made  plain, 

He  snuffed,  and  said  : 


'  Now,  gentlemen !  now,  mind  the  motion. 
And  dmna,  this  time,  mak  a  botion : 
Shottther  your  arms !    0 !  ha'd  them  toeh  on. 

And  not  athraw! 
Wheel  wi'  your  left  hands  to  the  ocean. 

And  march  awa  I' 

Wi'  that,  the  dinlin  drums  rebound. 
Fifes,  clarionets,  and  hautboys  sound  1 
Through  crowds  on  crowds,  collected  round. 

The  Corporations 
Trudge  aff,  while  Echo's  self  is  drowned 

In  acclamations ! 

SIR  ALEXANDER  B08WELL. 

Sir  Alexander  Boswell  (1775-1822),  the  eldest 
son  of  Johnson's  biographer,  was  author  of  some 
amusing  songs,  which  are  BtUl  rery  popular.  Auld 
Gudeman^  ye*re  a  Drucken  CarU,  JcKKift  Bawbee, 
Jenny  Dang  the  Weaver,  &c.  display  considerable 
comic  humour,  and  coarse  but  characteristic  paint- 
ing. The  higher  qualities  of  simple  rustic  grace  and 
elegance  he  seems  neyer  to  have  attempted.  In 
1803  Sir  Alexander  collected  his  fugitive  pieces,  and 
published  them  under  the  title  ofSmos  chitfly  in  the 
Scottish  Dialect  In  1810  he  published  a  Scottish 
dialogue,  in  the  style  of  Fergusson,  called  EduUmrgh, 
or  the  Ancient  Foyalty;  a  Shetdi  o/Mannerg^  bv  SiMum 
Gray.  This  Sketch  is  greatly  overcharged.  Sir 
Alexander  was  an  anient  loyer  of  our  eariy  litera- 
ture, and  reprinted  several  works  at  his  private 
printing-press  at  Auchinleck.  When  politics  ran 
high,  he  unfortunately  wrote  some  personal  satires* 
for  one  of  which  he  received  a  chsJlenge  from  Mr 
Stuart  of  Duneam.  The  parties  met  at  Auchter- 
tool,  in  Fifeshire :  conscious  of  his  error.  Sir  Alex- 
ander resolved  not  to  fire  at  his  opponent ;  but  Mr 
Stuart's  shot  took  effect,  and  the  unfortunate  baronet 
fell  He  died  from  the  wound  on  the  following  dar, 
the  26th  of  March  1822.  He  had  been  elevated  to 
the  baronetcy  only  the  year  previous. 

Jewny  Dang  the  Weaver, 

At  Willie's  wedding  on  the  green. 

The  lassies,  bonny  witches ! 
Were  a'  dressed  out  in  aprons  clean. 
And  braw  white  Sunday  mutches : 
Auld  Maggie  bade  the  lads  tak'  tent. 

But  Jock  would  not  believe  her ; 
But  soon  the  fool  his  folly  kent. 
For  Jenny  dang  the  weaver. 
And  Jennv  dang,  Jenny  dang, 

Jenny  dang  the  weaver ; 
But  soon  the  fool  his  folly  kcnt. 
For  Jenny  dang  the  weaver. 
At  ilka  country  dance  or  reel, 

Wi'  her  he  would  be  bobbing ; 
When  she  sat  down,  he  sat  down. 
And  to  her  would  be  cabbing ; 
Where'er  she  gaed,  baith  butt  and  ben. 

The  coof  would  never  leave  her ; 
Aye  keckling  like  a  clocking  hen. 
But  Jenny  dang  the  weaver. 

Jenny  dang,  &c.  | 

Quo'  he.  My  lass,  to  speak  my  mind,  ' 

In  troth  I  needna  swither ;  I 

You've  bonny  een,  and  if  you  Ve  kind,  ' 

I'll  never  seek  anither :  I 

He  hummed  and  hawed,  the  lass  cried,  Peugh, 

And  bade  the  coof  no  deave  her ;  I 

Syne  snapt  her  finsers,  lap  and  leugh. 
And  dang  the  silly  weaver. 
And  Jennv  dang,  Jenny  dang, 

Jenny  dang  the  weaver ; 
Syne  snapt  her  finmrs,  lap  and  leugh. 
And  dang  the  silly  weaver. 
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I  met  foar  chaps  yon  birks  amang, 
Wi'  hingin*  lugs,  and  faces  lang ; 
I  speered  at  neibour  Bauldy  Strang, 
Wha's  thae  I  seel 

Quo'  he,  ilk  cream-faced,  pawky  chiel, 
Thought  himseP  cunnin'  as  the  de'il, 
And  here  they  cam,  awa  to  steal 
Jenny's  bawbee. 

The  first,  a  captain  till  his  trade, 
Wi*  skull  ill  lined,  and  back  weel  clad. 
Marched  round  the  bam,  and  by  the  shed, 
And  papplt  on  his  knee. 

Quo'  he,  *  My  goddess,  nymph,  and  queen, 
Your  beauty's  dazzled  baith  my  een  ;' 
But  de'il  a  oeauty  he  had  seen 

But—Jenny's  bawbee. 

A  lawyer  neist,  wi*  bletherin'  gab, 
Wha  speeches  wove  like  ony  wab, 
In  ilk  ane's  com  aye  took  a  dab. 
And  a'  for  a  fee : 

Accounts  he  had  through  a'  the  town. 
And  tradesmen's  tongues  nae  mair  could  drown ; 
Haith  now  he  thought  to  clout  his  gown 
Wi'  Jenny's  bawbee. 

A  Norland  laird  neist  trotted  up, 
Wi'  bawsened  naig  and  siller  whup. 
Cried,  '  There's  my  beast,  lad,  baud  the  gnip. 
Or  tie't  till  a  tree. 

What's  gowd  to  me  ? — I've  walth  o'  Ian' ; 
Bestow  onjMie  o'  worth  your  han' ;' 
He  thought  to  pay  what  he  was  awn 
Wi  Jenny's  bawbee. 

A'  spmce  frae  ban'boxes  and  tubs, 
A  Thing  cam  neist  (but  life  has  rabs). 
Foul  were  the  roads,  and  fou  the  dulMi, 
Ah !  waes  me! 

A'  clatty,  squintin'  through  a  glass, 
He  gimed, '  I'faith  a  bonnie  lass !' 
He  thought  to  win,  wi'  front  o'  brass, 
Jenny's  bawbee. 

She  bade  the  laird  gang  comb  his  wig. 
The  sodger  no  to  stmt  sae  big. 
The  lawyer  no  to  be  a  prig. 

The  fool  cned,  *  Tehee, 

1  kent  that  I  could  never  fail  I' 
She  prined  the  dish-clout  till  his  tail. 
And  cooled  him  wi'  a  water-pail. 
And  kept  her  bawbee. 

Good  Night,  and  Joy  hern*  ye  a'. 

i£Thia  iong  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  moutb  of  an  aged 

chieftain.] 

Good  night,  and  joy  be  wi'  ye  a' ; 

Your  harmless  mirth  has  charmed  my  heart ; 
May  life's  fell  blasts  out  owre  ye  blaw  I 

In  sorrow  may  ye  never  part  I 
My  spirit  lives,  but  strength  is  gone ; 

The  mountain-fires  now  blaze  in  vain  : 
Remember,  sons,  the  deeds  I've  done. 

And  in  your  deeds  I'll  live  again ! 

Wlicn  on  yon  muir  our  gallant  clan 

Frae  boastine  foes  their  banners  tore, 
Wha  showed  himself  a  better  man. 

Or  fiercer  waved  the  red  claymore  1 
But  when  in  peace — then  mark  me  there— 

Wlien  through  the  glen  the  wanderer  came, 
I  gave  him  of  our  lordly  fare, 

I  gave  him  here  a  welcome  hame. 


The  auld  will  speak,  the  young  maun  hear ; 

Be  cantie,  but  be  good  and  leal ; 
Your  ain  ills  aye  hae  heart  to  bear, 

Anither's  aye  hae  heart  to  feel. 
So,  ere  I  set,  111  see  you  shine, 

111  see  you  triumph  ere  I  fa' ; 
My  parting  breath  shall  boast  you  mine^ 

Good  night,  and  joy  be  wi'  you  a'. 


[The  High  Street  of  Edinbutyh,} 
[From  '  Edinbmgh,  or  the  Andent  Royalty.*] 

Tier  upon  tier  I  see  the  mansions  rise, 
Whose  azure  summits  mingle  with  the  skies ; 
There,  from  the  earth  the  labouring  porters  bear 
The  elements  of  fire  and  water  high  m  air ; 
There,  as  you  scale  the  steps  with  toilsome  tread,    - 
The  dripping  barrel  madifies  your  head ; 
Thence,  as  adown  the  giddy  round  you  wheel, 
A  rising  porter  ereets  you  with  his  creel ! 
Here,  in  these  chambers,  ever  dull  and  dark. 
The  lady  gay  received  her  gayer  spark, 
Who,  clad  in  silken  coat,  with  cautious  tread. 
Trembled  at  opening  casements  overhead ; 
But  when  in  safety  at  her  porch  he  trod. 
He  seized  the  ring,  and  rasped  the  twistisd  rod. 
No  idlers  then,  I  trow,  were  seen  to  meet. 
Linked,  six  a-row,  six  hours  in  Princes  Street ; 
But,  one  by  one,  they  panted  up  the  hill, 
And  picked  their  stejps  with  most  uncommon  skill ; 
Then,  at  the  Cross,  each  joined  the  motley  mob— 
•  How  are  ye,  Tam  ?  and  how's  a'  wi'  ye.  Bob  I'    • 
Next  to  a  neighbouring  tavern  all  retired, 
And  draughts  of  wine  their  various  thoughts  inspired* 
O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  beau  would  moan  his  love; 
O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  cit  his  bargain  drove ; 
O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  writer  penned  the  will ; 
And  legal  wisdom  counselled  o'er  a  gilL 
•  «  • 

Yes,  mark  the  street,  for  youth  the  great  resort. 
Its  spacious  width  the  theatre  of  sport. 
There,  midst  the  crowd,  the  jingling  hoop  is  driven ; 
Full  many  a  leg  is  hit,  and  curse  is  given. 
There,  on  the  pavement,  mystic  forms  are  chalked, 
De&ced,  renewed^  delayed — but  never  balked ; 
There  romping  Miss  the  rounded  slate  may  drop. 
And  kick  it  out  with  persevering  hop. 
There,  in  the  dirty  current  of  the  strand, 
Boys  drop  the  rival  corks  with  ready  hand. 
And,  wading  through  the  puddle  with  slow  pace. 
Watch  in  solicitude  the  doubtful  race ! 
And  there,  an  active  band,  with  frequent  boast. 
Vault  in  succession  o'er  each  wooden  post. 
Or  a  bold  stripling,  noted  for  his  might. 
Heads  the  array,  and  rules  the  mimic  fight. 
From  hand  and  sling  now  fly  the  whizzing  stones. 
Unheeded  broken  heads  and  broken  bones. 
The  rival  hosts  in  close  engagement  mix. 
Drive  and  are  driven  by  the  dint  of  sticks. 
The  bicker  rages,  till  some  mother's  fears 
Ring  a  sad  story  in  a  bailie's  ears. 
Her  prayer  is  heard ;  the  order  quick  is  sped. 
And,  from  that  corps  which  hapless  Porteous  led, 
A  brave  detachment,  probably  of  two. 
Rush,  like  two  kites,  upon  the  warlike  crew. 
Who,  straggling,  like  the  fabled  frogs  and  mice. 
Are  pounced  upon,  and  carried  in  a  trice. 
But,  mark  that  motley  group,  in  various  garb- 
There  vice  begins  to  form  her  rankline  barb ; 
The  eerm  of  gambling  sprouts  in  pitch-and-toss. 
And  Drawl,  successive,  tells  disputed  loss. 
From  hand  to  hand  the  whirling  halfpence  pass. 
And,  ever^  copper  gone,  they  fly  to  bratis. 
Those  polished  rounds  which  decorate  the  coat, 
And  brilliant  shine  upon  some  youth  of  note, 
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And  the  moon  that  sleeke  the  sky  sae  dun« 

Like  a  gowden  bow,  or  a  beamlew  sun. 

Shall  wear  away,  and  be  seen  nae  mair. 

And  the  angels  ihtAl  miss  them  traTelllng  the  air. 

But  lang,  luig  after  baith  night  and  day. 

When  the  sun  and  the  world  have  eelyed  away ; 

When  the  sinner  has  gane  to  his  wiesome  doom, 

Kilmeny  shall  smile  in  eternal  bloom!' 

*  «  * 

Then  Kilmeny  begged  again  to  see 
The  friends  the  had  left  in  her  own  oountrye^ 
To  tell  of  the  place  where  she  had  been, 
And  the  glories  that  lay  in  the  land  unseen. 
With  distant  music,  soft  and  deep. 
They  lulled  Kilmeny  sound  asleep ; 
And  when  she  awakened,  she  lay  her  lane, 
All  happed  with  flowers  in  the  greenwood  wene. 
When  seven  lang  years  had  come  and  fled, 
When  grief  was  calm  and  hope  wm  dead. 
When  scarce  was  remembered  Kilmeny's  name. 
Late,  late  in  the  gloamin  Kilmeny  came  hame  I 
And  oh,  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see, 
But  still  and  steadfast  was  her  ee ; 
Such  beauty  bard  may  nerer  declare. 
For  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there ; 
And  the  soft  desire  of  maiden's  een. 
In  that  mild  face  could  never  be  seen. 
Her  seymar  was  the  lily  flower. 
And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  in  the  shower ; 
And  her  voice  like  the  distant  melodye. 
That  floats  along  the  twiliffht  sea. 
But  she  loved  to  raike  the  lanely  glen. 
And  keeped  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men, 
Her  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sing. 
To  suck  the  flowers  and  drink  the  spring. 
But  wherever  her  peaceful  form  appeared. 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  cheered ; 
The  wolf  played  blithely  round  the  field, 
The  lordly  bison  lowed  and  kneeled, 
The  dun  deer  wooed  with  manner  bland. 
And  cowered  aneath  her  lily  hand. 
And  when  at  eve  the  woodlands  rung, 
When  hynms  of  other  worlds  she  sung, 
In  ecstacy  of  sweet  devotion. 
Oh,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion ;  , 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came. 
Broke  from  their  bughts  and  faulds  the  tame, 
And  goved  around,  charmed  and  amazed; 
Even  the  dull  cattle  crooned  and  gazed. 
And  murmured,  and  looked  with  anxious  pain 
For  something  the  mystery  to  explain. 
The  buzzard  came  with  the  throstle-cock ; 
The  corby  left  her  houf  in  the  rock  ; 
The  blacKbird  alang  wi'  the  eagle  flew ; 
The  hind  came  tripping  o*er  the  dew ; 
The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began. 
And  the  tod,  and  the  lamb,  and  the  leveret  ran ; 
The  hawk  and  the  hem  attour  them  hung, 
And  the  merl  and  the  mavis  forhooyed  their  young ; 
And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurled : 
It  was  like  an  eve  in  a  sinless  world ! 
When  a  month  and  a  day  had  come  and  gane, 
Kilmeny  sought  the  greenwood  wene. 
There  laid  her  down  on  the  leaves  so  green. 
And  Kilmeny  on  earth  was  never  mair  seen ! 

To  the  Comet  of  \BU, 

How  lovely  is  this  wildered  scene, 
As  twili^t  from  her  vaults  so  blue 

Steals  soft  o'er  Yarrow's  mountains  green, 
To  sleep  embalmed  in  midnight  dew  I 

All  hail,  ye  hills,  whose  towerine  height. 
Like  shadows,  scoops  the  yielding^Ey ! 

And  thou,  mysterious  guest  of  night. 
Dread  traveller  of  immenrity  I 


Stranger  of  heaven!  I  bid  thee  hail! 

Shred  from  the  j^l  of  glory  riven. 
That  flashest  in  cerestial  gale. 

Broad  pennon  of  the  King  of  Heaven! 

Art  thou  the  flag  of  wo  and  death. 
From  angel's  ensign-stafl^  unfurled  f 

Art  thou  the  standard  of  his  wrath 
Waved  o'er  a  sordid  sinful  world  I 

No,  fh>m  that  pure  pellucid  beam. 
That  erst  o'er  plains  of  Bethlehem  thone,^ 

No  latent  evil  we  can  deem. 
Bright  herald  of  the  eternal  throne ! 

Whate'er  portends  thy  front  of  fire. 
Thy  streaming  locks  so  lovely  pale — 

Or  peace  to  man,  or  judgments  dire. 
Stranger  of  heaven,  I  bid  thee  hail! 

Where  hast  thou  roamed  these  thousand  yea 
Why  sought  these  polar  paths  again. 

From  wilderness  of  glowing  spheres. 
To  fling  thy  vesture  o'er  the  wain  f 

And  when  thou  scal'st  the  Milky  Way, 
And  vanishest  from  human  view, 

A  thousand  worlds  shall  hail  thy  ray 
Through  wilds  of  yon  empyreal  blue ! 

0 !  on  thy  rapid  prow  to  glide  I 
To  sail  the  boundless  skies  with  thee. 

And  plough  the  twinkling  stars  aside. 
Like  foam-bells  on  a  tranquil  sea! 

To  brush  the  embers  from  the  sun, 

The  icicles  from  ofi^  the  pole ; 
Then  far  to  other  systems  run. 

Where  other  moons  and  pliuiets  roll ! 

Stranger  of  heaven  I  0  let  thine  eye 
Smile  on  a  rapt  enthusiast's  dream ; 

Eccentric  as  thy  course  on  high. 
And  airy  as  thine  ambient  beam ! 

And  long,  long  may  thy  silver  ray 
Our  northern  arch  at  eve  adorn ; 

Then,  wheeling  to  the  east  away. 
Light  the  gray  portals  of  the  mom  I 

*    Whai  the  Kye  comes  JIame. 

Come  all  ye  jolly  shepherds 

That  whistle  through  the  glen, 
I'll  tell  ye  of  a  secret 

That  courtiers  dinna  ken  ; 
What  is  the  greatest  bliss 

That  the  tongue  o'  man  can  name  I 
rris  to  woo  a  bonnie  lassie 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame, 
'Tween  the  gloamin  and  the  milk, 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

'TIS  not  beneath  the  coronet. 

Nor  canopy  of  state, 
rris  not  on  couch  of  velvet. 

Nor  arbour  of  the  great — 
Tis  beneath  the  spreading  birk. 

In  the  glen  without  the  name, 
Wi'  a  bonnie,  bonnie  lawie. 

When  the  kye  comes  hune. 

There  the  blackbird  bigs  his  neit 

For  the  mate  he  lo'es  to  see, 
And  on  the  topmost  bough, 

0,  a  happy  nird  if  he! 


*  It  was  reokoned  by  many  that  this  was  the  ■ 
which  appeared  at  the  birth  of  our  Bavloar.— JV^p. 
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WILLIAM  TKNNAItT. 


A  Wet  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea. 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast, 
And  fillB  the  white  and  rustling  sail. 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast ; 
And  bends  the  gallant  maitt,  mj  boji, 

'Wldle,  like  the  eagle  free, 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leares 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

0  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  I 
I  heard  a  fair  one  ciy ; 

But  giro  to  me  the  snoring  breeze. 

And  white  waves  hearing  high ; 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys, 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home. 

And  merry  men  are  wc. 

There's  tempest  in  yon  homed  moon. 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud ; 
And  hark  the  music,  mariners. 

The  wind  is  piping  loud  ; 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys. 

The  lightning  flashing  free — 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is, 

Our  heritage  the  sea. 

My  Nanie  0. 

Red  rows  the  Nith  'tween  bank  and  brae, 

Mirk  is  the  night  and  raiuie  0, 
Though  heaven  and  earth  should  mix  in  Rtcrm, 

ril  gang  and  see  my  Nanie  0 ; 
My  Nanie  0,  my  Nanie  0 ; 

My  kind  and  winsome  Nanie  0, 
She  holds  my  heart  in  love's  dear  bands, 

And  naue  can  do't  but  Nanie  0. 

In  preaching  time  sae  meek  she  stands, 
Sae  saintly  and  sae  bonnie  0, 

1  cannot  get  ae  glimpse  of  grace. 
For  thieving  looks  at  Nanie  0 ; 

MyNanie  0,  my  Nanie  0 ; 

The  world's  in  love  with  Nanie  0 ; 
Tliat  heart  is  hardly  worth  the  wear 

That  wadna  love  my  Nanie  0. 

My  breast  can  scarce  contain  my  heart, 

when  dancing  she  moves  finely  0  ; 
I  guess  what  heaven  is  by  her  eyes. 

They  sparkle  sae  divinely  0 ; 
My  Nanie  0,  my  Nanie  0 ; 

The  flower  o'  Nithsdale's  Nanie  0 ; 
Love  looks  frae  'neath  her  lans  brown  hair. 

And  says,  I  dwell  with  Nanie  0. 

Tell  not,  thou  star  at  gray  daylight. 

O'er  Tiuwald-top  so  bounie  0, 
My  footsteps  'mang  the  morning  dew 

When  coming  frae  my  Nanie  0 ; 
My  Nanie  0,  my  Nanie  0 ; 

Naiie  ken  o'  me  and  Nanie  0 ; 
The  stars  and  moon  may  tell't  aboon. 

They  winna  wrang  my  Nanie  0! 

The  Poet't  Bridal-Day  Sang. 

0 1  my  love's  like  the  steadfast  suu, 
Or  streams  that  deepen  as  they  run ; 
Nor  hoary  hairs,  nor  forty  years, 
Nor  moments  between  sighs  and  tears — 
Nor  nights  of  thought,  nor  days  of  pain. 
Nor  dreams  of  glory  dreamed  in  vain — 
Nor  mirth,  nor  sweetest  song  which  flows 
To  sober  joys  and  soften  woes, 
Can  make  my  heart  or  fancy  flee 
One  moment,  my  sweet  wife,  from  thea. 


Even  while  I  muse,  I  see  thee  sit 

In  nuudeu  bloom  and  matron  wit — 

Fair,  gentle  as  when  first  I  sued. 

Ye  seem,  but  of  sedater  mood ; 

Yet  my  heart  leaps  as  fond  for  thee 

As  when,  beneath  Arbigland  tree. 

We  stayed  and  wooed,  and  thought  the  moon 

Set  on  the  sea  an  hour  too  soon ; 

Or  lingered  'mid  the  falling  dew. 

When  looks  were  foud  and  words  were  few. 

Though  I  see  smiling  at  thy  feet 

Five  sons  and  ae  fair  daughter  s^veet ; 

And  time,  and  care,  and  birth-time  woes 

Have  dimmed  thine  eye,  and  touched  thy  rose ; 

To  thee,  and  thoughts  of  thee,  belong 

All  that  charms  me  of  tale  or  song ; 

When  wordM  come  down  like  dews  unsought. 

With  gleams  of  deep  enthusiast  thought. 

And  fancy  in  her  heaven  flies  free — 

They  come,  my  love,  they  come  from  thee. 

O,  when  more  thought  we  gave  of  old 

To  silver  than  some  give  to  gold ; 

'Twae-  sweet  to  sit  ai^  ponder  o'er 

What  things  should  deck  our  humble  bower ! 

'Twas  sweet  to  pull  in  hope  with  thee 

The  golden  fruit  from  Fortune's  tree ; 

And  sweeter  still  to  cho<we  and  twine 

A  garland  for  these  locks  of  thine — 

A  song-wreath  which  may  grace  my  Jean, 

While  rivers  flow  and  wooob  are  green. 

At  times  there  come,  as  come  there  ought. 
Grave  moments  of  sedater  thought — 
When  Fortune  frowns,  nor  lends  our  night 
One  gleam  of  her  inconstant  light ; 
And  Hope,  that  decks  the  peasant's  bower. 
Shines  like  the  rainbow  through  the  shower, 
O,  then  I  see,  while  seated  nigh, 
A  mother's  heart  shine  in  thine  eye ; 
And  proud  resolve  and  purpose  meek. 
Speak  of  thee  more  than  words  can  speak : 
I  think  the  wedded  wife  of  mine 
The  best  of  all  that's  not  divine. 

WnXIAM  TENNANT. 

In  1812  appeared  a  singular  mock  heroic  poem, 
Amter  Fair,  written  in  the  ottava  rima  stanza,  since 
made  so  popular  by  Byron  in  his  Beppo  and  Don 
Juan.  The  subject  was  the  marriage  of  Maggie 
Lauder,  the  famous  heroine  of  Scottish  song,  but 
the  author  wrote  not  for  the  multitude  familiar 
with  Maggie's  rustic  glory.  He  aimed  at  pleasing 
the  admirers  of  that  refined  conventional  poetry, 
half  serious  and  sentimental,  and  hidf  ludicrous 
and  satirical,  which  was  cultivated  by  Bemi,  Ariosto, 
and  the  lighter  poets  of  Italy.  There  was  classic 
imagery  on  familiar  subjects — supernatural  ma- 
chinery (as  in  the  Rape  of  the  I/>ck)  blended  with 
the  ordinary  details  of  domestic  life,  and  with  lively 
and  fanciful  description.  An  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits  seemed  to  carry  the  author  over  the  most 
perilous  ascents,  and  his  wit  and  fancy  were  rarely 
at  fault  Such  a  pleasant  sparkling  volume,  in  a 
style  then  unhackneyed,  was  sure  of  success.  *  An- 
ster  Fair'  sold  rapidly,  and  has  since  been  often  re- 
published. The  auUior,  William  Tknnant,  is  a 
native  of  Anstruther,  or  Anster,  who,  whilst  filling 
the  situation  of  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishments, 
studied  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and  taught 
himself  Hebrew.  His  attainments  were  rewarded 
in  1813  with  an  appointment  as  parish  schoolmaster, 
to  which  was  attached  a  salanr  of  L.40  per  annum 
— a  reward  not  unlike  that  conferred  on  Mr  Abraham 
Adams  in  Joseph  Andrews,  who  being  a  scholar  and 
man  of  yirtufi,  was  *  provided  with  a  handsome  in- 
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come  of  L.23  a-jear,  which,  hotreyer,  he  oonld  not 
make  a  great  figure  with,  because  he  lired  in  a  dear 
country,  and  wm  a  little  encumbered  with  a  wife  and 
six  children/  The  author  of '  Anster  Fair'  has  since 
been  appointed  to  a  more  eligible  and  becoming 
situation — teacher  of  classical  and  oriental  languages 
in  Dollar  Institution,  and,  more  recently,  a  professor 
in  St  Mary*8  college,  St  Andrews.  He  has  published 
some  other  poetical  works — a  tragedy  on  the  story  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  and  two  poems,  the  T^ane  of  Fife,, 
and  the  Dinging  Down  of  the  Cathedral,  It  was 
said  of  Sir  Darid  Wilkie  that  he  took  moat  of  the 
figures  in  his  pictures  from  liring  characters  in  the 
county  of  Fif?,  familiar  to  him  in  his  youth :  it  is 
more  certain  that  Mr  Tennant*s  poems  are  all  on 
native  subjects  in  the  same  district.  Indeed,  their 
strict  locality  has  been  against  their  popularity; 
but  *  Anster  Fair'  is  the  most  diTersified  and  richly 
humorous  of  them  all,  and  besides  being  an  animated, 
iritty,  and  agreeable  poem,  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  our  language.  The 
Monks  and  Giants  of  Mr  Frere  (published  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Whistlecraft),  from  which 
Byron  avowedly  drew  his  Beppo,  did  not  appear  till 
some  time  after  Mr  Tennant's  poem.  Of  the  higher 
and  more  poetical  parts  of  *  Anster  Fair,'  we  sub- 
join a  specimen : — 

I  winh  I  had  a  cottage  snug  and  neat 
Upon  the  top  of  many  fouiitained  Ide, 

That  I  might  thence,  in  holy  ferrour,  greet 
The  bright-gowned  Morning  tripping  up  her  side : 

And  when  the  low  Sun's  glory -buokin^  feet 
Walk  on  the  blue  wave  of  the  .^Bgean  tide, 

Oh  I  I  would  kneel  me  down,  and  worship  there 

The  God  who  garnished  out  a  world  so  bright  and 
fair! 

The  saffron-elbowed  Morning  up  the  slope 
Of  hearen  canaries  in  her  jewelled  shoes. 

And  throws  o'er  Kellr-law's  sheep-nibbled  top 
Her  golden  apron  Gripping  kindly  dews ; 

And  never,  since  she  first  began  to  hop 

Up  heaven's  blue  causeway,  of  her  beams  profuse, 

Shone  there  a  dawn  so  glorious  and  so  gay, 

As  shines  the  merry  dawn  of  Anster  market-day. 

Round  through  the  vast  circumference  of  sky 
One  speck  of  small  cloud  cannot  ere  behold. 

Save  in  the  east  some  fleeces  bright  of  dye. 

That  stripe  the  hem  of  heaven  with  woolly  gold, 

Whereon  are  happy  angels  wont  to  lie 
Lolling,  in  amaranthine  flowers  enrolled, 

That  they  may  spy  the  precious  light  of  God, 

Flung  from   the  blessed    East  o  er  the  fair  Earth 
abroad. 

The  fair  Earth  laujrhs  through  all  her  boundless  range^ 
Heaving  her  green  hills  high  to  greet  the  beam ; 

City  and  village,  steeple,  cot,  and  grange. 
Gilt  as  with  Nature's  purest  leaf-gold  seem ; 

The  heaths  and  upland  muirs,  and  fallows,  change 
Their  barren  brown  into  a  ruddy  gleam. 

And,  on  ten  thousand  dew-bent  leaves  and  sprays, 

Twinkle  ten  thousand  suns,  and  fling  their  petty 
rays. 

Up  from  their  nests  and  fields  of  tender  com 
Full  merrily  the  little  skylarks  spring. 

And  on  their  dew-bedabbled  pinions  borne, 

Mount  to  the  heaven's  blue  key-stone  flickering  ; 

They  turn  their  plume-soft  bosoms  to  the  mom. 
And  hail  the  genial  light,  and  chccr'ly  sing; 

Echo  the  gladsome  hills  and  yalleys  round. 

As  half  the  bells  of  Fife  ring  loud  and  swell  the 
sound. 


For  when  the  first  upslq>iiu;  ray  was  flung 
On  Anster  steeple  s  swallow-haiboaring  top, 

Its  bell  and  all  the  bells  around  were  rung 
Sonorous,  jangling,  loud,  without  a  stop ; 

For,  toilingly,  ^ch  bitter  beadle  swung^ 
Even  till  ne  smoked  with  sweat,  his  greasy  rope. 

And  almost  broke  his  bell-wheel,  ushering  in 

The  mom  of  Anster  Fair  with  tinkle-tanUing  din. 

And,  from  our  steeple's  pinnacle  outspread, 
The  town's  long  colours  flare  and  flap  on  high. 

Whose  anchor,  blazoned  fair  in  green  and  red. 
Curls,  pliant  to  each  breeze  tlutt  whistles  by ; 

Whilst  on  the  boltsprit,  stem,  and  topmast  heid 
Of  brig  and  sloop  that  in  the  harbour  lie^ 

Streams  the  red  gaudeiy  of  flags  in  air. 

All  to  salute  and  grace  the  mom  of  Anster  F^. 

The  description  of  the  heroine  is  equaUy*  pASiloiiite 
and  imaginatiye : — 

Her  form  was  as  the  Moming's  blithesome  star. 
That,  capped  with  lustrous  coronet  of  bcams^ 

Rides  up  the  dawning  orient  in  her  car, 
New-washed,  and  doubly  fulgent  from  the  streams— 

The  Chaldee  shepherd  eyes  her  light  alhr. 
And  on  his  knees  adores  her  as  she  gleams ; 

So  shone  the  stately  form  of  Maggie  Lauder, 

And  so  the  admiring  crowds  pay  homage  and  ^^ilaad 
her. 

Each  little  step  her  trampling  palfrey  took, 
Shaked  her  majestic  person  into  graoe^ 

And  as  at  times  his  glossy  sides  she  strook 
Endearingly  with  whip's  green  silken  laoe, 

(The  prancer  seemed  to  cotirt  such  kind  rebuke^ 
Loitering  with  wilful  tardiness  of  pace). 

By  Joye,  the  yery  waving  of  Her  arm 

Had  power  a  bmtiah  lout  to  untnutiQr  and  charm ! 

Her  face  was  as  the  summer  cloud,  whereon 
The  dawning  sun  delights  to  rest  his  rays ! 

Compared  with  it,  old  Sharon's  yale,  o'eigrown 
With  flaunting  roses,  had  resigned  its  praise ; 

For  why  f  Her  fii^  with  heayen's  own  roses  shone. 
Mocking  the  mom,  and  witching  men  to  gass ; 

And  he  that  gazed  with  cold  unsmitten  sou^ 

That  blockhead's  heart  was  ice  thrice  baked  benestk 
the  Pole. 

Her  locks,  apparent  tufts  of  wiiy  gold, 
Lay  on  her  lily  temples,  fkirly  danglings 

And  on  each  hair,  so  harmless  to  behold, 
A  lover's  soul  hung  mercilessly  strangling ; 

The  piping  silly  sephyn  yied  to  unfold 
The  tresses  in  their  arms  so  slim  and  tangUng, 

And  thrid  in  sport  these  lover-noosing  snares. 

And  played  at  hide-and-seek  amid  the  golden  hain. 

Her  eye  was  as  an  honoured  palace,  where 
A  dioir  of  lightsome  Graces  tnnk  and  dance ; 

What  object  drew  her  gaze,  how  mean  soe'er. 
Got  dignity  and  honour  from  the  glance ; 

Wo  to  the  man  on  whom  she  unaware 
Did  the  dear  witchery  of  her  eye  elance  I 

'Twas  such  a  thrilling,  killing,  keen  regard — 

May  Heaven  from  such  a  look  preserye  each  tender 
bard! 


So  on  she  rode  in  yiigin  m^csty, 

Charmine  the  thin  dead  air  to  kim  her  Wpn^ 
And  with  the  light  and  grandeur  of  her  eye 

Shaming  the  proud  sun  into  dim  eclipse ; 
While  round  her  presence  clustering  far  and 

On  horseback  some,  with  silver  spnis  and  wUjps, 
And  some  afoot  with  shoes  of  daishng  bueklr 
Attended  knights,  and  lairdi^  and  downs  wii 
knuckles. 
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His  humour  and  liTely  chwacteriitic  paintliig  are 
well  displayed  In  the  aooount  of  the  diflferent  parties 
who,  gay  and  fantastic,  flock  to  the  Hit,  as  Chaucer's 
pUgriins  did  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas*A-Becket 
The  following  Terses  describe  the  men  from  the 
north: — 

t 

Comes  next  from  Ross-ahirB  and  from  Sutherland 
The  homy-knnckled  kilted  Highlandman : 

From  where  upon  the  rockj  Caithness  strand 
Breaks  the  lonff  wate  that  at  the  Pole  began. 

And  where  Lochmie  from  her  prolific  land 
Her  herrings  gires  to  fted  each  bordering  clan, 

Arrive  the  brogue-shod  men  of  generous  eje, 

Plaided  and  breechlen  all>  with  Etau's  hairj  thigh* 

They  come  not  now  to  fire  the  Lowland  stacks, 
Or  foray  on  the  banks  of  Fortha's  firth ; 

Claymore  and  broadsword,  and  Lochaber  axe, 
Are  left  to  rust  above  the  smoky  hearth ; 

Their  only  arms  are  bagpipes  now  and  sacks ; 
Their  teeth  are  set  most  desperately  for  mirth ; 

And  at  their  broad  and  sturdv  backs  are  hung 

Great  wallets,  cnunmed  with  cheese  and  bannocks 
and  cold  tongue. 

Nor  staid  away  the  Islanders,  that  lie 
To  buffet  of  the  Atlantic  surge  exposed ; 

From  Jura,  Arran,  Barra,  Uist,  and  Skye, 
Piping  they  come,  unshaved,  unbreecned,  unhoaed ; 

And  from  that  Isle,  whose  abbey,  structured  high, 
Within  its  precincts  holds  dead  kinss  enclos^, 

Where  St  Columba  oft  is  seen  to  waddle 

Gowned  round  with  flaming   fire   upon  the   spirs 
astraddle. 

Next  from  the  far-fkmed  ancient  town  of  Ayr, 
(Sweet  Aprr !  with  crops  of  ruddy  damsels  blest, 

That,  shooting  up,  and  waxing  fat  and  fair. 
Shine  on  thy  braes,  the  lilies  of  the  west !) 

And  from  Dumfries,  and  firom  Kilmamo<^  (where 
Are  night-caps  made,  the  cheapest  and  the  best) 

Blithely  they  ride  on  ass  and  mule,  with  sacks 

In  lieu  of  saddles  placed  upon  their  asses'  backs. 

Close  at  their  heels,  bestriding  well-trapped  nag. 
Or  humbly  riding  asses'  backbone  bare^ 

Come  Glasgow's  merohants,  each  with  money^ba^. 
To  pnrchaae  Dutch  lintseed  at  Anster  f\ur-' 

Sagaciotts  fellows  all,  who  well  may  brag 
Of  Tirtuons  industiy  and  talents  rare ; 

The  accomplished  men  o'  the  countingnroom  eenfell} 

And  fit  to  crack  a  joke  or  aigue  with  the  best. 

Nor  keep  their  homes  the  Borderers,  that  stmr 
Where  purls  the  Jed,  and  Esk,  and  little  Uddel, 

Men  that  can  rarely  on  the  bagpipe  play, 
And  wake  the  unsober  spirit  of^the  fiddle ; 

Avowed  fireebooters,  that  have  many  a  day 
Stolen  sheep  and  cow,  yet  never  owned  they  did  ill ; 

Great  rogues,  for  sure  that  wisht  is  but  a  rqeue 

That  blots  the  eighth  conmiand  from  Moses'  deoaloguek 

And  some  of  them  in  sloop  of  tany  side. 
Come  from  North-Berwick  harbour  sailing  out ; 

Others,  abhorrent  of  the  sickening  tide. 
Have  ta'en  the  road  by  Stirling  brig  about, 

And  eastward  now  fh>m  long  Kinaldy  ride. 
Slugging  on  their  slow-gaited  asses  stout. 

While  danglinc  at  their  Wks  are  bagpipes  hung. 

And  dangling  hangs  a  tale  on  ereiy  rhymer's  tongue. 

WmiAM  MOTHERWELU 

WniiAM  Motherwell  (1797-1835)  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  but,  after  his  deventfa  year,  was  brought 
np  under  the  care  of  an  unde  in  Paisley.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  appointed  deputy  to  the 
aheriff-derk  at  that  town.    He  early  erinoed  a  lore 


of  poetry,  and  in  1819  became  editor  of  a  miscellany 
entitled  the  HaFf  of  R&^nmkire,  A  taste  for  an- 
tiquarian 


Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose — 

divided  with  the  muse  the  empire  of  Motherwell's 
genius,  and  he  attained  an  unusuaUy  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  early  history  of  our  native 
Uteratnre,  particularly  in  the  deputment  of  tradi- 
tionanr  poetry.  The  results  of  this  erudition  ap- 
peured  in  Muutrd^  Ancient  and  Modem  (1827),  a 
collection  of  Scottish  ballads,  prefaced  by  a  histo- 
rical introduction,  which  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
future  investigations  into  the  subject.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  editor  of  a  weekly  journal  in 
Paisley,  and  established  a  magaiine  there,  to  which 
he  contributed  some  <tf  his  happiest  poetical  efiu- 
sions.  The  talent  and  spirit  which  he  evinced  in 
his  editorial  duties,  were  the  means  of  advancing 
him  to  the  more  important  office  of  conducting  the 
Glasgow  Goorier,  in  which  situation  he  continued 
till  Us  death.  In  1832  he  collected  and  published 
his  poems  in  one  voluma  He  also  joined  with 
Hogg  in  editing  the  works  of  Bums ;  and  he  was 
collecting  matcSals  for  a  life  of  Tannahill,  when  he 
was  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  at  the 
early  age  of  thiriy-eight  The  taste,  enthusiasm, 
and  social  qualities  of  Motherwell,  rchdered  him 
very  popular  among  his  townsmen  and  friends.  As 
an  antiquary,  he  was  shrewd,  indefatigable,  and 
truthfUL  As  a  poet,  he  was  happiest  in  pathetic  or 
sentimental  lyrics,  though  his  own  inclinations  led 
him  to  prefer  the  chiviuiotts  and  martial  style  of 
the  old  minstrels. 

yeoaits  jKorrissii* 

I've  wandered  east,  Tve  wandered  west, 

Through  mony  a  weary  way ; 
But  never,  never  can  forget 

The  luve  of  life's  young  day ! 
The  fire  that's  Uawn  on  Beltane  e'ea» 

May  weel  be  black  gin  Yule ; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cule. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
The  thochts  o'  bygane  years 

Still  fliac  their  shadows  owre  my  path» 

And  blind  my  een  wi'  tears  I 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  saut,  saiit  teacsi 

Ajid  sair  and  sick  I  pine, 
As  menoiy  idly  summons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o'  langsyne^ 

^Twas  then  we  luvit  ilk  ither  weel, 

'Twas  then  we  twa  did  part ; 
Sweet  time ! — sad  time ! — ^twa  bains  at  schulCf 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart ! 
"Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink, 

To  lear  ilk  ither  lear ; 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were  shed^ 

Remembered  ever  mair. 

1  wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet. 
When  sitting  on  that  bink. 

Cheek  touchin'  cheek,  loof  locked  in  loot. 
What  our  wee  heads  could  think. 

When  baith  bent  doun  owre  ae  biaid  page, 
Wi'  ae  bulk  on  our  knee. 

Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 
My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

0  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads. 

How  cheeks  brent  red  wi'  shame. 
Whene'er  the  schule-weans,  langhin',  said. 

We  decked  thegither  hame  t 
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And  mind  ye  o'  the  SaturdAjn 
(The  Bchule  then  skail't  at  noon), 

When  we  ran  alf  to  speel  the  bnes — 
The  broomy  bnea  o*  June  i 

Mj  head  rins  round  and  round  about, 

Mj  heart  flow«  like  a  Ma, 
As  ane  bj  ane  the  thochts  rush  back 

0'  8chule-time  and  o*  thee. 
Oh,  momin*  life !  oh,  momin'  lure  I 

Oh,  lichtsome  days  and  lang. 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearto. 

Like  simmer  blossoms,  sprang  I 

0  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 
The  dearin'  dinsome  toun, 

To  wander  by  the  green  bumside, 

And  hear  its  water  croon ! 
The  simmer  leaves  hung  owre  our  heads^ 

The  flowers  burst  round  our  feet. 
And  in  the  gloamin'  o'  the  wud 

The  throssil  whussllt  sweet. 

The  throssil  whusslit  in  the  wud. 

The  bum  sung  to  the  trees, 
And  we  with  Nature^  heart  in  tune, 

Concerted  harmonics; 
And  on  the  kiiowe  abune  the  bum. 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  sllentnesH  o'  joy,  till  baith 

Wi'  yera  gladness  grat ! 

Aye,  aye,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trinkled  doun  your  cheiek. 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 

Had  ony  power  to  speak  1 
That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time. 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  younz. 
When  freely  gushed  all  feelings  forth, 

Unsyllabled — unsung  I 

1  marvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 
Oin  I  hac  been  to  thee 

As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  thochts 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me  f 
Oh  I  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine ; 
Oh  !  say  giu  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  dieamings  o'  langsyne  ? 

I've  wandered  ea!tt,  I've  wandered  west, 

I've  home  a  weary  lot ; 
But  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near. 

Ye  never  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  hearty 

Still  travels  on  its  way ; 
And  channels  deoi>cr  as  it  rins, 

The  luve  o'  life  s  young  day. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sindered  young, 
I've  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  o'  your  tongue ; 
But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness. 

And  happy  could  I  dee. 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

0'  bygane  days  and  me ! 

The  Midnight  Wmd, 

Moumfully !  oh,  moumfully 

This  midnight  wind  doth  si^h, 
Like  some  sweet  plaintive  mek)dy 

Of  ages  long  gone  by : 
It  speaks  a  tale  of  other  years— 

Of  hopes  that  bloomed  to  dic^— 
Of  sunny  smiles  that  set  in  tears. 

And  loves  that  miouldwing  lie  1 


Moumfully  1  oh,  mournfully 

This  midnight  wind  doth  moAn  ; 
U  stirs  some  chord  of  roemofy 

In  each  dull  heavy  tone. 
The  voices  of  the  much-loved  dead 

Seem  floating  thereupon — 
All,  all  my  fond  heart  cherished 

£re  death  had  made  it  lone. 

Moumfully !  oh,  moumfully 

This  midnight  wind  doth  swell. 
With  its  quaint  pensive  minstrelsyt 

Hope's  passionate  farewell 
To  the  dreamy  joys  of  earlv  years, 

Kre  yefc  grief^i  canker  fell 
On  the  heart's  bloom — ay,  well  may  tears 

Start  at  that  parting  knell ! 


StDord  Cfiant  ofTftorstein  JiaudL 

Tis  not  the  gray  hawk's  flight  o'er  mountain  and  mere; 
'TIS  not  the  fleet  hound's  course,  tracking  the  deer; 
Tis  not  the  light  hoof-print  of  black  sbe»±  or  mj, 
Though  sweltering  it  gallop  a  long  <umme/a  day, 
Whidi  mete  forth  the  lordahipe  I  challenge  as  mioe: 

Ha !  ha !  tis  the  good  brand 

I  clutch  in  my  strong  hand. 
That  can  their  broad  marches  and  numbett  define. 

La>'d  0iv£b!  I  kiss  thee. 

Dull  builders  of  houses,  base  tillers  of  earth. 
Gaping,  ask  me  what  lordships  I  owned  at  uy  birth ; 
But  the  pale  fools  wax  mute  when  I  point  with  my 

sword 
East,  west,  north,  and  south,  shouting,  *  llien  am  I 

lord!' 
Wold  and  waste,  town  and  tower,  hill,  Talley,  and 
stream. 

Trembling,  bow  to  my  sway. 

In  the  fierce  battle  fray,  ,  I 

When  the  star  that  rules  fate  is  thia  falchion's  red  :  i 

gleam.  '■  \ 

Might  Giver  !  I  kiss  thee.  .' 


I've  heard  great  harps  sounding  in  biare  bower  and 

hall ; 
I've  drank  the  sweet  music  that  bright  line  let  fall ; 
I've  hunted  in  greenwood,  and  heard  small  birds  sing ; 
But  away  with  this  idle  and  cold  iargoning ! 
The  music  I  love  is  the  shout  of  the  biave^ 

The  yell  of  the  dying. 

The  scream  of  the  flying, 
'When  this  arm  wields  death's  lidde^  and  ganen  the 
grave. 

Joy  Giver!  I  kiss  thee. 

Far  isles  of  the  ocean  thy  lightning  hath  knows. 
And  wide  o'er  the  mainland  thy  honors  have  shone. 
Great  sword  of  my  father,  stem  joy  of  his  hand  I 
Thou  hast  carved  his  name  deep  on  the  sttmnger^  red 

strand. 
And  won  him  the  glory  of  undying  song. 

Keen  cleaver  of  gay  crests. 

Sharp  piercer  of  broad  breasts. 
Grim  slayer  of  heroes,  and  scourge  of  the  strong ! 

Fame  Giver!  I  kiss  thee. 

In  a  love  more  abiding  than  that  the  heart  knowi 
For  maiden  more  lovely  than  summer's  fint  rose, 
My  hearths  knit  to  thine,  and  lives  but  for  thee ; 
In  dreamings  of  gladness  thou'rt  dancing  with  me^ 
Brave  measures  of  madness,  in  some  battle  field. 

Where  armour  is  ringing. 

And  noble  blood  springing. 
And  doTen,  yawn  helmet,  stout  hauberk,  and  shield. 

De^th  Givbr!  I  kiss  thee. 
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BOBtfKtlaOQLk 


The  smile  of  m  maideD'i  eye  toon  may  depttt ; 
And  light  is  the  Ihith  of  f&ir  woman's  heart ; 
Changeful  as  light  donds,  and  wayward  as  wind, 
Be  the  passions  that  goTem  weak  woman's  mind. 
Bat  thy  metal's  as  true  as  its  polish  is  hric^t : 

When  ills  wax  in  number, 

Thy  loye  will  not  slumber ; 
But,  starlike,  burns  fiercer  the  darker  the  night. 

HsAKT  Gladdbnbb  I  I  kiss  thee. 

My  kindred  hare  perished  by  war  or  by  ware ; 
Now,  dkildless  and  sireless,  I  long  for  the  grave. 
When  the  path  of  our  glory  is  shadowed  in  death, 
With  me  thou  wilt  slumber  below  the  brown  heath ; 
Thou  wilt  rest  on  my  bosom,  and  with  it  decay ; 

While  harps  shall  be  rin^ng. 

And  Scalds  shall  be  singmg 
The  deeds  we  hare  done  in  our  old  fearless  day. 

SoNO  GiYSR !  I  kiss  thee. 


II 
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'  BOBERT  KlCOIJi. 

KoBBBT  Nioou.  (1814-1837)  was  a  young  man  of 
high  pffomise  and  amiable  dispoeitions,  who  cnlti- 
TiSed  literature  amidst  many  disoouragementi.  He 
was  a  native  of  Auchtergayen,  in  Perthshire.  After 
passing  through  a  series  of  humble  employmeDts, 
during  which  he  steadily  cultivated  his  mind  by 
reading  and  writing,  he  assumed  the  editorship  of 
the  Leedt  Time*,  a  weekly  paper  representing  the 
extreme  of  the  liberal  class  of  opinions.  He  wrote  as 
one  of  the  three  hundred  might  be  supposed  to  have 
fought  at  Thermopylie,  animated  by  the  pure  love  of 
his  species,  and  zeal  for  what  lie  thought  their  in- 
terests ;  but,  amidst  a  struggle  which  scarcely  ad- 
mitted of  a  moment  for  reflection  on  his  own  posi- 
tion, the  springs  of  a  naturally  weak  constitution 
were  rapidly  giving  way,  and  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption beciune  gradudly  apparent  The  poet 
died  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  deeply  regretted  by 
the  numerous  friends  whom  his  talents  and  virtues 
had  drawn  around  him.  NicoU*s  poems  are  short 
occasional  pieces  and  songs— the  latter  much  in- 
ferior to  hit  serious  poems,  yet  displaying  happy 
rural  imagery  and  fancy. 

I  We  are  Brethren  a'. 

A  happy  bit  hame  this  auld  world  would  be. 
If  men,  when  they're  here,  could  make  shift  to  agree, 
An'  ilk  said  to  his  neighbour,  in  cottage  an'  ha', 
!  '  Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'.' 

I  ken  na  why  ane  wi'  anither  should  fight, 
When  to  'gree  would  make  a'body  cosie  an'  right. 
When  man  meets  wi'  man,  'tis  the  best  way  ava, 
!  To  say,  '  Qi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'.' 

My  coat  is  a  coarse  ane,  an'  yours  may  be  fine, 
i  And  I  maun  drink  water,  while  you  may  drink  wine ; 
But  we  baith  ha'e  a  leal  heart,  unspotted  to  shaw : 
Sae  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'. 

,  The  knave  ye  would  scorn,  the  unfaithf u'  deride ; 
Ye  would  stand  like  a  rock,  wi'  the  truth  on  your  side ; 
Sae  would  I,  an'  nought  else  would  I  value  a  straw ; 
Then  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'. 

I  Ye  would  soom  to  do  fausely  by  woman  or  man  ; 
■  /  baud  by  the  right  aye,  as  weel  as  I  can ; 
,  We  an  ane  in  our  Joys,  our  affections,  an'  a' ; 
'  Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a*. 

\  Your  mother  has  lo'ed  you  as  mithers  can  lo'e ; 
An'  mine  has  done  for  roe  what  mithers  can  do ; 
We  are  ane  high  an'  latgh,  an*  we  shouldna  be  twa : 


We  love  the  same  simmer  day,  sunny  and  fair ; 
Hame  I  oh,  how  we  love  it,  an'  a'  that  are  there ! 
Frae  the  pure  air  of  heaven  the  same  life  we  draw- 
Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand — ^we  are  brethren  a'. 

Frail  shakin'  auld  age  will  soon  come  o'er  us  baith. 
An'  creeping  ^ang  at  his  back  will  be  death ; 
Syne  into  the  same  mither-yird  we  will  fa' : 
Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'. 

ThoughU  of  Heaven, 

HLdh  thoughts ! 
Thev  come  and  so. 

Like  the  soft  breathings  of  a  listening  maiden, 
While  round  me  flow 
The  winds,  from  woods  and  fields  with  gladness 
laden: 
When  the  corn's  rustle  on  the  ear  doth  come — 
When  the  eve's  beetle  sounds  its  drowsy  hum — 
When  the  stars,  dewdrops  of  the  summer  sky, 
Watch  over  all  with  son  and  loving  eye — 
While  the  leaves  quiver 
By  the  lone  river, 
And  the  quiet  heart 
From  depths  doth  call 
And  gamers  all — 
Earth  grows  a  shadow 
.  Forgotten  whole, 
And  Heaven  lives 
In  the  blessed  soul  1 

High  thoughts ! 
Thev  are  with  me. 

When,  deep  within  the  bosom  of  the  forest. 
Thy  morning  melod  v 
Abroad  into  the  sky,  thou,  throstle,  pourest. 
When  tiie  young  sunbeams  glance  among  the  trees— « 
When  on  the  ear  comes  the  soft  song  of  bees   ■ 
When  every  branch  has  its  own  favourite  bird 
And  songs  of  summer,  from  each  thicket  heard  !-— 
Where  the  owl  flitteth, 
Where  the  roe  sitteth. 
And  holiness 

Seems  sleeping  there ; 
While  nature's  prayer 
Goes  up  to  heaven 

In  purity. 
Till  all  is  glory 
And  joy«to  me ! 

High  thoughts ! 
Thev  are  my  own 

When  I  am  restii^  on  a  mountain's  bosom. 
And  see  below  me  strown 
The  huts  and  homes  where  humble  virtues  bios* 
som ; 
When  I  can  trace  each  streamlet  through  the  meadow— 
When  I  can  follow  every  fitful  shadow — 
When  I  can  watch  the  winds  amonf  the  com. 
And  see  the  waves  along  the  forest  borne ; 
Where  blue-bell  and  heather 
Are  blooming  together, 
And  far  doth  come 
The  Sabbath  bell. 
O'er  wood  and  fell ; 
I  hear  the  beating 

Of  nature's  heiurt ; 
Heaven  is  before  me — 
God  I  Thou  art! 

High  thoughts  I 
They  visit  us 

In  moments  when  the  soul  is  dim  and  darkened ; 
They  come  to  bless. 
Alter  the  vanities  to  which  we  hearkened : 
When  weariness  hath  come  upon  the  spirit — 
(Those  hours  of  darkness  which  we  all  inherit) — 
Bursts  there  not  thsough  ^itolof  ^ 
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In  joT  and  gladnets, 
In  miith  and  sadncM, 
Come  signs  and  tokens ; 
Life's  angel  Inings 
Upon  it8  wings 
Those  bright  communings 

The  soul  doth  keep — 
Those  thoughts  of  heayen 
So  pure  and  deep ! 

[This  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last,  or  among  the 
last,  of  NiooU's  oompdaltiona.] 

The  dew  is  on  the  summer's  greenest  grass, 
Through  which  the  modest  daisy  blushing  peeps ; 

The  gentle  wind  that  like  a  ghost  doth  pass, 
A  waving  shadow  on  the  corn-field  keeps ; 

But  I,  who  love  them  all,  shall  never  be 

Again  among  the  woods,  or  on  the  moorland  lea ! 

The  sun  shines  sweetly — sweeter  may  it  shine! — 
Blessed  is  the  brightness  of  a  summer  day ; 

It  cheers  lone  hearts ;  and  why  should  I  repine, 
Although  among  green  fields  I  cannot  stray ! 

Woods !  I  have  grown,  since  last  I  heard  you  wave, 

Familiar  with  death,  and  neighbour  to  the  grave ! 

These  words  have  shaken  mighty  human  souls — 
Like  a  sepulchre's  echo  drear  theV  sound — 

E'en  an  the  owl's  wild  whoop  at  midnight  rolb 
The  ivied  remnants  of  old  ruins  round. 

Yet  wherefore  tremble !    Can  the  soul  decay  ! 

Or  that  which  thinks  and  feels  in  aught  e'er  fade 
away! 

Are  there  not  aspirations  in  each  heart 
After  a  better,  brighter  world  than  this  ! 

Longings  for  beings  nobler  in  each  part — 

Things  more  exalted — steeped  in  deeper  bliss ! 

Who  gave  us  these  1    What  arc  they  t    Soul,  in  thee 

The  bud  is  budding  now  for  immortality ! 

Death  comes  to  take  me  where  I  long  to  be ; 

One  pang,  and  bright  blooms  the  immortal  flower ; 
Death  comes  to  lead  me  from  mortality, 

To  lands  which  know  not  one  unhappy  hour ; 
I  have  a  hope,  a  faith — from  sorrow  here 
I'm  led  by  Death  away — ^why  should  I  start  and  fear! 

If  I  have  loved  the  forest  and  the  field. 
Can  I  not  love  them  deeper,  better  there ! 

If  all  that  Power  hath  made,  to  me  doth  yield 
Something  of  good  and  beauty — something  fiidr^ 

Freed  from  the  grossness  of  mortality. 

May  I  not  love  them  all,  and  better  all  enjoy! 

A  change  from  wo  to  joy — from  earth  to  heaven, 
Death  gives  me  this — it  leads  me  calmly  where 

The  souls  that  long  ago  from  mine  were  riven 
May  meet  again !    Death  answers  many  a  prayer. 

Bright  day,  shine  on !  be  glad :  days  brighter  far 

Aie  stretched  before  my  eyes  than  those  of  mortals 


are! 


ROBERT  GILFILLAN. 


Though  no  Scottish  poetry  besides  that  of  Bums 
attracts  attention  out  of  its  natire  country,  there  is 
not  wanting  a  band  of  able  and  warm-hearted  men 
who  continue  to  cultivate  it  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment and  that  of  their  countrymen.  Amongst  tliese 
may  be  mentioned  Messrs  Rodokr,  Ballanttne, 
Vedder,  and  Gray  :  a  high  place  in  the  class  is  due 
to  Mr  Robert  Gilphjuln,  a  native  of  Dunfermline, 
whose  Poems  and  Songs  have  passed  through  three 
editions.  The  songs  of  Mr  GUfiUan  are  marked  by 
gentle  and  kindly  feelings,  and  a  smooth  flow  of 
versification,  which  makes  them  eminently  taitable 
for  being  ezpreMed  in  muflic 


The  Exii^i  Song. 

Oh !  why  lefl  I  my  hame ! 

Why  did  I  cross  the  deep! 
Oh  !  why  left  I  the  land 

Where  my  forefathers  sleep  f 
I  sigh  for  Scotia's  shore, 

^d  I  gaze  across  the  8ea» 
But  I  canna  get  a  blink 

0'  my  ain  countrie ! 

The  palm-tree  waveth  high, 

And  fair  the  myrtle  springs  | 
And,  to  the  Indian  maid. 

The  bulbul  sweetly  singi. 
But  I  dinna  see  the  broom 

Wi'  its  tassels  on  the  lea^ 
Nor  hear  the  lintie's  sang 

0'  my  ain  countrie  I 

Oh  !  here  no  Sabbath  bell 

Awakes  the  Sabbath  mom. 
Nor  song  of  reapers  heard 

Amang  the  yellow  com  : 
For  the  tyrant's  voice  is  here. 

And  the  wail  of  slaverie ; 
But  the  sun  of  freedom  shines 

In  my  ain  countrie  ! 

There's  a  hope  for  every  wo. 

And  a  bahn  for  eveiy  pain. 
But  the  first  jovs  o'  our  heart 

Come  never  back  again. 
There's  a  track  upon  the  deep. 

And  a  path  across  the  sea ; 
But  the  weaiy  ne'er  return 

To  their  ain  countrie! 

In  the  Days  o*  Lanfffifne. 

In  the  days  o'  langsyne,  when  we  carles  wen  ytmng, 
An'  nae  foreign  fs^ons  amang  us  had  sprung ; 
When  we  made  our  ain  bannoon,  and  breired  our  ain 

yiU, 
An'  were  clad  frae  the  sheep  that  gaed  white  on  thehill ; 
0 !  the  thocht  o'  thae  days  gars  my  auld  heart  aje  fill! 
In  the  days  o'  langsvne  we  were  hi4>py  and  fbee^ 
Proud  lords  on  the  land,  and  ^ngs  on  the  sea ! 
To  our  foes  we  were  fierce,  to  our  friends  we  were  kiad, 
An'  where  battle  raged  loudest,  you  ever  did  find 
The  banner  of  Scotland  float  high  in  the  wind  ! 

In  the  days  o'  langsyne  we  aye  ranted  and  sang 
By  the  warm  ingle  side,  or  the  wild  braes  amang ; 
Our  lads  busked  braw,  and  our  lasses  looked  fine. 
An'  the  sun  on  our  mountains  seemed  ever  to  shine ; 
0!  where  is  the  Scotland  o'  bonnie  langsyne  t 

In  the  days  o'  langsyne  ilka  glen  had  its  tale. 
Sweet  voices  were  neard  in  ilk  breath  b*  the  pJ^ ; 
An'  ilka  wee  bum  had  a  sang  o'  its  ain. 
As  it  trotted  alang  through  the  valley  or  plain  ; 
Shall  we  e'er  hear  the  music  o'  streamlets  again  t 

In  the  days  o'  langsyne  there  were  feasting  and  glee^ 
Wi'  pride  in  ilk  heart,  and  joy  in  ilk  ee ;  [^7^ 

And  the  auld,  'mang  the  nappy,  their  eild  ssemci  to 
It  was  your  stoup  the  nicht,  and  the  mom  twas  mine : 
0 !  the  days  o'  langsyne — 0 !  the  days  o'  langsyne. 
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The  BiOt  o'  OaRwn*. 


[By  Thomas  Cimnlngham.] 

[Thomas  Cimnhighain  was  the  inii«>  of  his  hrakhcr  Allaa 
hy  some  yeara,  and  was  a  copious  author  ia  prase  and  vftse, 
thoagh  with  an  nndistingidiihed  name,  loBf  htime  tke  aalkar 
of  the  Uves  of  the  British  PaintecawaakBOWB.  Ht<iidiB 
1834.] 

Amang  the  birks  sae  blithe  and  gay^ 

I  met  my  Julia  hameward  gaan ; 
The  Unties  chantit  on  the  spray. 

The  lammies  loupit  on  the  lawn  ; 
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On  ilka  howm  the  sward  was  mawn, 

The  braes  wi'  gowans  buskit  braw, 
And  gloamin's  plaid  o*  gray  was  thrawn 

Out  owre  the  hills  o'  Gallowa*. 

Wi'  music  wild  the  woodlands  rang, 

And  fragrance  winged  alaug  the  lea» 
As  down  we  sat  the  flowers  amang, 

Upon  the  banks  o'  stately  Dee. 
My  Julia's  arms  encircled  me, 

And  saftly  slade  the  hours  awa', 
Till  dawin  cooet  a  glimraerin'  ee 

Upon  the  hills  o'  Oallowa'. 

It  isna  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye, 

It  isna  gowd,  it  isna  gear, 
This  lifted  ee  wad  hae,  quoth  I, 

The  warld's  drumlie  gloom  to  cheer. 
But  gi'e  to  me  my  Julia  dear, 

Ye  powers  wha  row  this  yirthen  ba', 
And  0 !  sae  blithe  through  life  111  steer, 

Amang  the  hills  o'  GaUowa*. 

Whan  gloamin'  dauners  up  the  hill, 

And  our  gudeman  ca's  hame  the  yowes^ 
Wi'  her  I'll  trace  the  mossy  rill 

That  owre  the  muir  meandering  rows ; 
Or,  tint  amang  the  scroggy  knowes. 

My  birkin  pipe  I'll  sweetly  blaw. 
And  sing  the  streams,  the  straths,  and  howeS| 

The  hills  and  dales  o'  Gallowa'. 

And  when  auld  Scotland's  heathy  hills. 

Her  rural  nymphs  and  joyous  swains. 
Her  flowery  wilds  and  wimpling  rills, 

Awake  nae  mair  my  canty  strains ; 
Whare  friendship  dwells  and  fi^edom  reigns, 

Wliare  heather  blooms  and  muircocks  craw, 
0 1  dig  my  grare,  and  hide  my  banes 

Amang  the  hills  o'  Gallowa'. 

*  Liui'i  FliUin\ 

[ByWaiUunLaidlaw.] 

[Wniiam  Laidlaw  ia  son  of  the  Gttrick  Shepherd's  master  at 
mackhoiue.  All  who  have  read  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott, 
know  bow  closely  Mr  Laidlaw  was  connected  with  the  lllus- 
trioua  baronet  of  Abbotrford.  He  was  his  companion  in  some 
of  his  eariy  wanderings,  his  friend  and  land-steward  in  ad- 
Tanoed  years,  his  amanuensifl  in  the  composition  of  some  of 
his  noTds,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  watched  over  his 
Inst  sad  and  painful  moments.  Luqf'i  Flittin'  is  deservedly 
popular  for  its  unaffected  tendemem  and  simplicity.  In 
pritttinf  the  song,  Hogg  added  the  last  four  lines  to  '  o<nnpIete 
thestory.*] 

Twas  when  the  wan  leaf  frae  the  birk-tree  was  fa'in, 

And  Martinmas  dowie  had  wound  up  the  vear, 
That  ^^CY  rowed  up  her  wee  kist  wi'  her  a'  m*t. 

And  left  her  aula  maister  and  neibours  sae  dear : 
For  Lucy  had  serred  i'  the  glen  a'  the  simmer ; 

^e  cam  there  afore  the  bloom  cam  on  the  pea ; 
An  orphan  was  she,  and  they  had  been  gude  till  her, 

Sure  that  was  the  thing  brocht  the  tear  to  her  ee. 

She  gaed  by  the  stable  where  Jamie  was  stannin' ; 
Richt  sair  was  his  kind  heart  her  flittin'  to  see ; 

*  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy  !'  quo'  Jamie,  and  ran  in ; 

The  gatherin'  tears  trickled  fast  frae  her  ee. 
As  down  the  bum-side  she  gaed  slow  wi'  her  flittin', 

*  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy!'  was  ilka  bird's  sang ; 
She  heard  the  craw  sayin't,  high  on  the  tree  sittin'. 

And  Robin  was  chirpin't  the  brown  leayes  amang. 

*  Oh,  what  is't  that  pits  my  puir  heart  in  a  flutter! 

And  what  gars  the  tears  come  sae  fast  to  my  ee  t 
If  I  wama  ettled  to  be  ony  better. 

Then  what  gars  me  wish  ony  better  to  be! 
I'm  just  like  a  lammie  that  loees  its  mither ; 

Nae  mither  or  friend  the  pair  lammie  can  eee ; 
I  fear  I  hae  tint  my  pair  heart  a'thegither, 

Nm  inmder  the  tear  &'8  sae  fast  frae  my  ee. 


Wi'  the  rest'o'  my  claes  I  hae  rowed  up  the  ribbon, 

The  bonnie  blue  ribbon  that  Jamie  gae  me ; 
Yestreen,  when  he  gae  me't,  and  saw  I  was  sabbin', 

I'll  ncTer  forget  the  wae  blink  o'  his  ee. 
Though  now  he  said  naethingbut  **  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy !" 

It  made  me  I  neither  could  speak,  hear,  nor  see : 
He  couldna  say  mair  but  just,  •*  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy  I" 

Yet  that  I  will  mind  till  the  day  that  I  dee. 

The  lamb  likes  the  gowan  wi'  dew  when  its  droukit ; 

The  hare  likes  the  brake  and  the  braird  on  the  lea ; 
But  Lucy  likes  Jamie  ;' — she  turned  and  she  lookit. 

She  thocht  the  dear  place  she  wa<l  nerer  mair  see. 
Ah,  weel  may  young  Jamie  gang  dowie  and  cheerless! 

And  weel  may  he  greet  on  the  bank  o'  the  bum ! 
For  bonnie  sweet  Lucy,  sae  gentle  and  peerless, 

Lies  caold  in  her  graye,  and  will  ueyer  return  I 

^   The  Brownie  of  BUdnoch, 

[By  Wflliam  If  Icholson.] 

There  catn  a  stranee  wight  to  our  town-eh*, 
An'  the  flcnt  a  body  did  him  ken ; 
He  tirled  na  lang,  but  he  glided  ben 
Wi'  a  dreary,  dreary  hum. 

His  face  did  glow  like  the  glow  o'  the  west. 
When  the  drumly  cloud  has  it  half  o'ercast ; 
Or  the  struggling  moon  when  she's  sair  distrest. 
0,  sirs  1  'twas  Aiken-drum. 

I  trow  the  bauldest  stood  aback, 
Wi'  a  gape  an'  a  glower  till  their  lugs  did  crack, 
As  the  shapeless  phantom  mum'ling  spak — 
Hae  ye  wark  for  Aiken-drum  t 

0!  had  ye  seen  the  bairns'  fright, 
As  they  stared  at  this  wild  and  unyirthly  wight ; 
As  they  skulkit  in  'tween  the  dark  and  Uie  light. 
And  graned  out,  Aiken-dmm! 

The  black  dog  growling  cowered  his  tail. 
The  lassie  swarfed,  loot  fa'  the  pail ; 
Rob's  lingle  brak  as  he  men't  the  flail. 
At  the  sight  o'  Aiken-dmm. 

His  matted  head  on  his  breast  did  rest, 
A  lang  blue  beard  wan'ered  down  like  a  ycst ; 
But  the  glare  o'  his  ee  hath  nae  bard  exprest, 
Kor  the  skimes  o'  Aiken-drum. 

Roun'  his  hairy  form  there  was  naething  seen 
But  a  philabeg  o'  the  rashes  green. 
An'  his  knott^  knees  played  aye  knoit  between-— 
What  a  sight  was  Aiken-drum  I 

On  his  wauchie  arms  three  claws  did  meet, 
As  they  trailed  on  the  gran'  by  his  taeless  fret ; 
E'en  the  auld  gudeman  himsel'  did  sweat. 
To  look  at  Aiken-drum. 

But  he  drew  a  score,  himsel'  did  sain, 
The  auld  wife  tried,  but  her  tongue  was  gane ; 
While  the  young  ane  closer  clasped  her  wean, 
And  turned  frae  Aiken-drum. 

But  the  canny  auld  wife  cam  till  her  breath, 
And  she  deemed  the  Bible  might  ward  aff  scaith. 
Be  it  benshee,  bogle,  ghaist,  or  wraith--* 
But  it  feaied  na  Aiken-drum. 

'  His  presence  protect  us!'  quoth  the  auld  gndemin ; 
•  Wliat  wad  ye,  whare  won  yc,  by  sea  or  by  Ian*! 
I  conjure  ye — speak — ^by  the  beuk  in  my  nan'  1' 
Wnat  a  grane  ga'e  Aiken-dmm ! 

'  I  liyed  in  a  Ian'  where  we  taw  nae  sky, 
I  dwalt  in  a  root  where  a  bum  rins  na  by ; 
But  I'se  dwall  now  wi'  you  if  ye  like  to  try— 
Hae  ye  wark  for  Aiken-dmm ! 
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111  ahiel  a'  your  sheep  i'  Uie  momin'  tune, 
111  berry  your  emp  by  the  light  o'  the  moon. 
An'  bft  the  bairns  wi  an  unkenned  tune, 
If  ye'll  keep  puir  Aiken-drum. 

I'll  loup  the  linn  when  ye  canna  wade, 
111  kirn  the  kirn,  an'  I'll  turn  the  bread ; 
An'  the  wildest  filly  that  ever  ran  rede, 
I'se  tame't,'  quoth  Aiken-drum. 

To  wear  the  tod  frae  the  flock  on  the  fell. 
To  gather  the  dew  frae  the  heather  bell, 
An'  to  look  at  my  face  in  your  clear  crystal  well, 
Might  gi'e  pleasure  to  Aiken-drum. 

Tse  seek  nae  guids,  gear,  bond,  nor  mark ; 
I  use  nae  bedain',  shoon,  nor  sark ; 
But  a  cogfU'  o'  brose  'tween  the  light  an'  dark 
Is  the  wage  o'  Aiken-drum.' 

Quoth  the  wylie  auld  wife,  '  The  thing  speaks  wecl ; 
Our  workers  are  scant — ^we  hae  routh  o'  meal ; 
Qif  he'll  do  as  he  says — be  he  man,  be  he  deil — 
Wow  1  we'll  try  this  Aiken-drum.' 

But  the  wenches  skirled, '  He's  no  be  here  I 
His  eldritch  look  gars  us  swarf  wi'  fear ; 
An'  the  feint  a  ane  will  the  house  come  near. 
If  they  think  but  o'  Aiken-drum.' 

'  Puir  clipmalabors !  ye  hae  little  wit ; 
Is'tna  hallowmas  now,  an'  the  crap  out  yet !' 
Sae  she  silenced  them  a'  wi'  a  stamp  o'  ner  fit — 
*  Sit  yer  wa's  down,  Aiken-drum.' 

Roun'  a'  that  side  what  wark  was  dune 
By  the  streamer's  gleam,  or  the  glance  o'  the  moon ; 
A  word,  or  a  wish,  an'  the  brownie  cam  sune, 
Sae  helpfu'  was  Aiken-drum. 

On  Blednoch  banks,  an'  on  crystal  Cree, 
For  mony  a  day  a- toiled  wight  was  he ; 
While  the  bairns  played  harmless  roun'  his  knee, 
Sae  social  was  Aiken-drum. 

But  a  new-made  wife,  fu'  o'  frippish  freaks, 
Fond  o'  a'  things  feat  for  the  five  first  weeks. 
Laid  a  mouldy  pair  o'  her  ain  man's  breeks 
By  the  brose  o'  Aiken-drum. 

Let  the  learned  decide  when  they  convene. 
What  spell  was  him  an'  the  breeks  between  ; 
For  frae  that  day  forth  he  was  nae  mair  seen, 
An'  sair-missed  was  Aiken-drum. 

He  was  heard  by  a  herd  gaun  by  the  Thrieve, 
Crying,  *  Lang,  lang  now  may  I  greet  an'  grieve  ; 
For,  alas !  I  hae  gotten  baith  fee  an'  leave — 
0 !  luckless  Aiken-drum  P 

Awa,  ye  wrangling  sceptic  tribe, 
Wi'  your  pros  an'  your  cons  wad  ye  decide 
'Gain  the  sponsible  voice  o'  a  hale  country  side, 
On  the  facts  'bout  Aiken-drum ! 

Though  the  '  Brownie  o'  Blednoch'  lang  be  gane, 
The  mark  o'  his  feet's  left  on  mony  a  stane ; 
An'  mony  a  wife  au'  mony  a  wean 
Tell  the  feats  o'  Aiken-drum. 

E'en  now,  light  loons  that  jibe  an'  sneer 
At  spiritual  guests  an'  a'  sic  gear. 
At  the  Glashnoch  mill  hae  swat  wi'  fear. 
An'  looked  roun'  for  Aiken-drum. 

An'  guidly  folks  hae  gotten  a  fright. 
When  the  moon  was  set,  an'  the  stars  gied  nae  light, 
At  the  roaring  linn,  in  the  howe  o'  the  night, 
Wi*  sii^hi  like  Aiken-drum. 


^       Song. 

[By  Joieph  Train.] 

[Mr  Trsln  win  be  memorable  in  our  literary  hisUvy  for  the 
SMiitaiMW  he  rendered  to  Sir  Walter  SooCt  In  iSb»  eosMbatiDB 
of  iome  of  the  stories  on  which  the  Waverlej  novels  were 
foonded.  He  entered  life  as  a  private  aohUer,  and  twm  fej 
merit  to  be  a  sapervisor  of  escise,  ttook  whidli  sUnahna  ht 
has  now  retired  on  a  superannuation  aUowanoe. j 

Wi'  drums  and  pipes  the  clachan  rang^ 

I  left  my  goats  to  wander  wide ; 
And  e'en  as  fast  as  I  could  bang, 

I  bickered  down  the  mountain  side. 
My  hazel  rung  and  haslock  plaid 

Awa'  I  flang  wi'  cauld  disdain, 
Besolred  I  would  nae  langer  bide 

To  do  the  auld  thing  o'er  again. 

Ye  barons  bold,  whose  turrets  rise 

Aboon  the  wild  woods  white  wi'  snaw, 
I  trow  the  laddies  ye  may  prize, 

Wha  fight  your  battles  far  awa'. 
Wi'  them  to  stan',  wi'  them  to  fa'. 

Courageously  I  crossed  the  main ; 
To  see,  for  Caledonia, 

The  auld  thing  weel  done  o'er  agun. 

Kight  far  a-fiel'  I  freely  fought, 

'Gainst  mony  an  outlandish  loon ; 
An'  wi'  my  good  claymore  I've  brought 

Mony  a  beardy  birkie  down  : 
While  I  had  pith  to  wield  it  roun'. 

In  battle  I  ne'er  met  wi'  ane 
Could  dantou  me,  for  Britain's  crown, 

To  do  the  same  thing  o'er  again. 

Although  I'm  marching  lifeli  last  stagey 

Wi*  sorrow  crowded  roun'  my  brow ; 
An'  though  the  knapsack  o'  auld  ago 

Hangs  heavy  on  my  shonlden  now    > 
Yet  recollection,  ever  new. 

Discharges  a'  my  toil  and  pain. 
When  fancy  figures  in  my  view 

The  pleasant  auld  thing  o'er  again. 

^    Tfu  CatnerorUan*9  Drettm, 

[By  James  Hislop.] 

[James  Hidop  was  bom  of  humble  parenta  in  the 
Kirkconnd,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sanquhar,  near  the  i 
of  the  Nith,  in  July  1708.  He  was  tmplkajmi  aa  a  i 
in  the  vicinity  of  Airsmoas,  where,  at  the  gravestone  cf  a  party 
of  slain  covenanters,  he  composed  the  fiiUowiaf  gliiking  pscib 
lie  afterwards  became  a  teacher,  and  his  poeHcal  affusiaai 
having  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Lord  Jeftfj,  asd 
other  eminent  literary  characters,  he  was,  through  thdr  infla* 
ence,  appointed  schoolmaster,  first  on  board  the  Deria*  •aiaiib- 
sequently  the  Tweed  man-of ^war.  lie  died  on  the  Mh  Dso«b> 
her  18S7  from  fever  caught  by  sleeping  one  night  in  the  spm 
air  upon  the  island  of  8t  Jago.  Uis  eompoaitkws  display  an 
elegant  rather  than  a  vigorous  imagination,  mudi  diaateDesi 
of  thou^t,  and  a  pure  but  ardent  love  of  natuiVk} 

In  a  dream  of  the  night  I  was  wafted  away, 
To  the  muirland  of  mist  where  the  martyn  lay ; 
W*'here  Cameron's  sword  and  his  Bible  are  seen. 
Engraved  on  the  stone  where  the  heather  grows  green. 

'Twas  a  dream  of  those  ages  of  darkness  and  blood. 
When  the  minister's  home  was  the  mountain  and  wood; 
When  in  Wellwood's  dark  valley  the  standanl  of  3$onk  ; 
All  bloody  and  torn  'mong  the  neather  was  lying.       \ 

Twas  morning ;  and  summer's  young  son  fiom  the  casi 
Lay  in  loving  repose  on  the  green  moantain's  iMVtii; 
On  Wardlaw  and  Caimtable  the  clear  ahinlng  dew,      I 
Qlistened  there  'mong  the  heatk  belli  and  aw itaJi 
flowers  bloe. 
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And  far  op  in  hearen  near  the  white  iunnj  cload. 
The  long  of  the  lark  was  melodious  and  loud. 
And  in  Glenmuir's  wild  solitude,  lengthened  and  deep, 
Were  the  whistling  of  plovers  and  bleating  of  sheep. 

And  Wellwood's  sweet  raUeji  breathed  music  and 

gladness 
The  ncsh  meadow  blooms  hung  in  beautj  and  redness; 
Its  daughters  were  happj  to  hail  the  returning, 
And  dnnk  the  delights  of  Julj's  sweet  morning. 

But,  oh  1  tibiere  were  hearts  cherished  fiir  other  feelings, 
Illumed  by  the  light  of  prophetic  rerealings. 
Who  drank  from  the  sceneiy  of  beauty  but  sorrow, 
For  thej  knew  that  their  blood  would  bedew  it  to- 
morrow. 

Twas  the  few  futhful  ones  who  with  Cameron  were 

Concealed  *moDg  the  mist  where  the  heathfowl  was 

crying, 
For  the  horsemen  of  Earlshall  around  them  were 

horering, 
And  their  bridle  reins  rang  through  the  thin  misty 

oorering. 

Their  faces  grew  pale,  and  their  swords  were  un- 
sheathed. 

But  the  rengeance  that  darkened  their  brow  was  un- 
breathra; 

With  eyes  turned  to  hearen  in  calm  resignation. 

They  sung  their  last  song  to  the  God  of  Salration. 

The  hills  with  the  deep  mournful  music  were  ringing. 
The  curlew  and  plover  in  concert  were  singing ; 
But  the  melody  died  'mid  derision  and  laughter, 
Aj  the  host  of  ungodly  rushed  on  to  the  slaughter. 

Thoo^  in  mist  and  in  darkness  and  fire  they  were 
shrouded. 

Yet  the  souls  of  the  righteous  were  calm  and  unclouded, 

Their  dark  eyes  flashed  lightning,  as,  firm  and  un- 
bending. 

They  stood  like  the  rock  whidi  the  thunder  is  rending. 

•The  muskets  were  flashing,  the  blue  swords  were 

gleaming. 
The  helmets  were  cleft,  and  the  red  blood  was  stream- 

iogf 
The  heavens  grew  dark,  and  the  thunder  was  rolling, 
When  in  Wellwood's  dark  muirlands  the  mighty  were 

flidling. 

When  the  righteous  had  fallen,  and  the  combat  was 

ended, 
A  diariDt  of  fire  through  the  dark  cloud  descended ; 
Its  drivers  were  angels  on  hone8  of  whiteness. 
And  its  burning  wheels  tumed  on  axles  of  brightn 


A  seraph  nnfolded  its  doors  bright  and  shining^ 
All  dazsling  like  gold  of  the  seventh  refining. 
And  the  souls  that  came  forth  out  of  great  tribulation, 
Have  mounted  the  chariots  and  steeds  of  salvation. 

On  the  arch  of  the  rainbow  the  chariot  is  gliding. 
Through  the  path  of  the  thunder  the  horsemen  are 

riding: 
Glide  swiftly,  bright  spirits !  the  prize  is  before  ye, 
A  crown  never  fading,  a  kingdom  of  glory  t 

DBAMATI8T& 

Dramatic  literatore  no  longer  occnples  the  promi- 
oent  plaoe  it  held  in  former  periods  of  our  history. 
Vmriobs  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  decline — 
u,  tfao  great  size  of  the  theatTM,  the  monopoly  of  the 
two  Urge  London  houses,  the  love  of  spectacle  or 
■oeiiic  displaj  which  has  usiuqped  the  place  of  the 
ImgitfaiMfte  dmiia»  and  the  late  dinner  hoars  now 
praralent  among  the  higher  and  eTen  the  middle 


classes.  The  increased  competition  in  business  has 
also  made  our  *  nation  of  shopkeepers'  a  busier  and 
harder-working  race  than  their  forefathers ;  and  the 
diffusion  of  cheap  literatore  may  have  farther  tended 
to  thin  the  theatres,  as  furnishing  intellectual  enter- 
tainment for  the  masses  at  home  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  dramatic  performances.  The  London  managers 
appear  to  have  had  considerable  influence  in  this  mat- 
ter. They  lavish  enormous  sums  on  scenic  decoration 
and  particular  actors,  and  aim  rather  at  flUing  their 
houses  by  some  ephemeral  and  dazzling  display,  thui 
by  the  liberal  encouragement  of  native  talent  and 
genius.  To  improve,  or  rather  re-establish  the  acted 
drama,  a  periodical  writer  suggests  that  there  should 
be  a  cLusification  of  theatres  in  the  metropolis,  as  in 
Paris,  where  each  theatre  has  its  distinct  species  of 
the  drama,  and  performs  it  welL  *  We  believe,'  he 
says,  *  that  the  evil  is  mainly  occasioned  by  t^e  vain 
endeavour  of  managers  to  succeed  by  commixing 
every  species  of  entertainment — huddling  together 
tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  melo^drama,  and  spectade-*- 
and  striving,  by  alternate  exhibitions,  to  draw  all 
the  dramatic  public  to  their  respective  houses.  Im- 
perfect— very  imperfect  companies  for  each  species 
are  engaged ;  and  as,  in  conseqnence  of  the  general 
imperfection,  they  are  forced  to  rely  on  individual 
excellenoe,  individual  performers  bcxx)me  of  inordi- 
nate importance,,  and  the  most  exorbitant  saluies 
are  given  to  procure  them.  These  individuals  are 
thus  placed  in  a  false  i)osition,  and  indulge  them- 
selves in  all  sorts  of  mannerisms  and  absurdities.  The 
public  is  not  unreasonably  dissatisfied  with  imper- 
fect companies  and  bad  performances ;  the  managers 
wonder  at  their  ruin ;  and  critics  become  elegiacal 
over  the  moumf\il  decline  of  the  drama  1  Not  in  this 
way  can  a  theatre  flourish ;  since,  if  one  species  of 
performance  proves  attractive,  the  others  are  at  a  dis- 
count, and  their  companies  become  useless  burdens ; 
if  none  of  them  prove  attractive,  then  the  loss  ends  in 
ruin.'*  Too  many  instances  of  this  have  occurred 
witliin  the  last  twenty  years.  Whenever  a  play  of 
real  excellence  has  been  brought  forward,  tho  public 
has  shown  no  insensibility  to  its  merits ;  but  so  many 
circumstances  are  requisite  to  its  successful  repre* 
sentationT— so  expensive  are  the  companies,  and  so 
capricious  the  favourite  actors — that  men  of  talent 
are  averse  to  hazard  a  competition.  The  true  dra- 
matic talent  is  also  a  rare  gift  Some  of  tlie  roost 
eminent  poets  have  failed  in  attempting  to  portray 
actual  life  and  passion  in  interesting  situations  on 
the  stage ;  and  as  Fielding  and  Smollett  proved  un- 
successful in  comedy  (though  the  former  wrote  a 
number  of  pieces),  so  Byron  and  Scott  were  found 
wanting  in  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  tragic 
drama.  *  It  is  evident,'  says  Campbell,  *  that  Mel- 
pomene demands  on  the  stage  something,  and  a  good 
deal  more,  than  even  poetical  talent,  rare  as  that 
is.  She  requires  a  potent  and  peculiar  fiEu:ult)'  for 
the  invention  of  incident  adapted  to  theatric  tikct ; 
a  faculty  which  may  often  exist  in  those  who  have 
been  bred  to  the  stage,  but  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, has  seldom  been  shown  by  any  poets  who  were 
not  profisssional  players.  There  are  exceptions  to 
ibe  remark,  but  there  are  not  many.  If  Shakspeare 
had  not  been  a  player,  he  would  not  have  been  the 
dramatist  that  he  is.'  Dryden,  Addison,  and  Con- 
greve,  are  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  also 
Groldsmith  in  comedy,  and,  in  our  own  day.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Ljrtton  Bulwer  in  the  romantic  drama.  The 
Cdmans,  Sheridan,  Morton,  and  Reynolds,  never,  • 
we  believe,  wore  the  sock  or  buskin ;  but  they  were 
either  managers,  or  closely  connected  with  the 
thefttre. 
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In  the  tint  year  of  this  period,  Robert  Jeph8on 
(1736-1803)  produced  hia  traj?edy  of  The  Count  of 
Narbonne,  copied  from  Wal pole's  Castle  of  Otranto, 
and  it  was  higlily  attractive  on  the  stage.  In  1785 
Jephson  brought  out  another  tragedy.  The  Duke  of 
Braganza^  which  was  equally  successful.  He  wrote 
three  other  trage^lies,  some  farces,  and  operas ;  but 
the  whole  are  now  utterly  neglected.  Jephson  was 
no  great  dramatic  writer ;  but  a  poetical  critic  has 
recorded  to  his  honour,  that,  '  at  a  time  when  the 
native  genius  of  tragedy  seemed  to  be  extinct,  he 
came  bohlly  forwanl  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  certainly 
with  a  spark  of  talent ;  for  if  he  has  not  the  fuU 
flame  of  genius,  he  has  at  least  its  scintillating  light.' 
The  dramatist  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  a  captain 
in  the  army,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons. 

The  stage  was  aroused  from  a  state  of  insipidity 
or  degeneracy  by  tlie  introduction  of  plays  fVom  the 
German,  which,  amidst  much  false  and  exaggerated 
sentiment,  ap|)ealed  to  tlie  stronger  sympathies  of  our 
nature,  and  drew  crowded  audiences  to  the  theatres. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  was  The  Stranyer,  said  to  be 
translated  by  lionjamin  Ttiompson  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  it,  as  it  was  acted,  was  the  production  of 
Sheridan.  It  is  a  drama  of  domestic  life,  not  very 
mural  or  beneficial  in  its  tendencies  (for  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  palliate  our  detestation  of  adultery),  yet 
abounding  in  scenes  of  tenderness  and  surprise,  well 
adapted  to  produce  etU*ct  on  tlie  stage.  The  princi- 
pal characters  were  acted  by  Kemble  and  Mrs  Sid- 
dons,  and  when  it  was  brought  out  in  the  season  of 
1797-8,  it  was  received  with  immense  applause.  In 
1799  Sheridan  adapted  another  of  Kotzebue's  plays, 
PizarrOf  which  experienced  still  greater  success.  In 
the  former  drama  tlie  German  author  had  violated 
the  proprieties  of  our  moral  code,  by  making  an  in- 
jured husband  take  back  his  guilty  thougli  i>enitent 
wife ;  and  in  Pizarro  he  has  invested  a  fallen  female 
with  tenderness,  compassion,  and  heroism.  The  obtru- 
sion of  such  a  cliaracter  as  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
scene  was  at  least  indelicate ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs 
Siddons,  the  taint  was  scarcely  i)erceived,  and  Sheri- 
dan had  softened  down  the  most  objectionable  parts. 
The  pbiy  was  produced  with  all  the  aids  of  splendid 
scenery,  music,  and  fine  acting,  and  these,  together 
with  its  displays  of  generous  and  heroic  feeling  on 
the  part  of  liolla,  and  of  parental  affection  in  Alonzo 
and  Cora,  were  calculate<l  to  lead  captive  a  general 
audience.  *  Its  subject  was  also  new,  and  peculiarly 
fortunate.  It  brought  the  adventures  of  the  most 
romantic  kingdom  uf  Christendom  (Spain)  into  pic- 
turesque combination  with  the  simplicity  and  su])er- 
Btitions  of  the  transatlantic  world ;  and  gave  the 
imagination  a  new  and  fresh  empire  of  paganism, 
with  its  tem])les,  and  rites,  and  altars,  without  the 
stale  assiKriutions  of  piHiantry.*  Some  of  the  senti- 
ments and  descriptions  in  IMzarn)  are  said  to  have 
originally  formed  ]>art  of  Sheridiurs  famous  speech 
on  the  imiK*achment  of  Warren  Hastings  I  They  are 
often  in  Hated  anil  bombastic,  and  f\dl  of  rhetorical 
glitter.  Thus  Kollo  soliloquises  in  Alonzo's  dungeon : 
— '  ( )  holy  Nature !  thou  dost  never  plead  in  vain. 
There  is  not  of  our  earth  a  creature,  bearing  form 
and  life,  human  or  savage,  native  of  the  forest  wil<l 
or  giddy  air,  around  whose  ]iarent  bosom  thou  hast 
not  a  (n>rd  entwiniHl  of  power  to  tie  them  to  their 
offspring's  claims,  and  at  thy  will  to  draw  them  back 
to  thee.  On  iron  pinions  borne  tlie  blood-stained 
vulture  cleaves  the  storm,  yet  is  the  plumage  closest 
to  her  heart  soft  as  the  cygnet's  down ;  and  o'er  her 
unshelled  bn)od  the  munnuriug  ring-dove  sita  not 
more  gi*ntly.' 

Or  the  sjieech  of  Rolla  to  the  Peruvian  army 
at  the  consecration  of  the  banners: — *My  brave 


associates!   partners  of  my  toil,  my  fedingi,  and 
my  fame !    Can  Holla's  words  add  vigour  to  the ! 
virtuous  energies  which  inspire  your  hearts  ?    No ! 
you  have  judged,  as  I  have,  the  foulness  of  the 
crafty  plea  by  which  these  bold  invaders  would  de- 
lude you.    Your  generous  spirit  has  compared,  as 
mine  has,  the  motives  which,  in  a  war  like  this,  can 
animate  tJieir  minds  and  ours.    They^  by  a  strange 
frenzy  driven,  fight  for  power,  for  plunder,  and  ex-  i 
tended  rule.     T^e,  for  our  country,  our  altars,  and 
our  homes.     They  follow  an  adventurer  whom  they 
fear,  and  a  power  which  they  hate.     We  serve  a  ! 
monarch  whom  we  love— a  God  whom  we  adore! 
Where'er  they  move  in  anger,  desoktion  tracks  their 
progress;  where'er  they  pause  in  amity,  affliction 
mourns  their  friendship.      They  boast  they  come 
but  to  improve  our  state,  enlarge  our  thoughts,  and 
free  us  from  the  yoke  of  error.    Yes,  they  will  give 
enlightened  freedom  to  our  minds,  who  are  them- 
selves the  slaves  of  passion,  avarice,  and  pride. 
They  offer  us  their  protection ;  yes,  such  protectioo 
as  vultures  give  to  lambs — covering  and  devonring 
them !    Tliey  call  on  us  to  barter  all  of  good  ve 
have  inherited  and  proved,  for  the  desperate  chance 
of  something  better  which  they  promise.    Be  oar 
plain  answer  this :   the  throne  tee  honour  is  the 
people's  choice ;  the  laws  we  reverence  are  our  brave 
fathers'  legacy;  the  faith  we  follow  tejclies  us  to 
live  in  bonds  of  charity  with  all  mankind,  and  die 
with  hopes  of  bliss  beyond  the  grave.    Tell  your 
invaders  this,  and  tell  them,  too,  we  seek  no  change. 
and  least  of  aJl  such  cliange  as  they  would  bring  us.' 
Animated  apostrophes   like  these,    rolled  from 
the  lips  of  Kemble,  and  applied,   in   those  days 
of  war,  to  British  valour  and  patriotism  arrayed 
against  France,  coidd  hardly  fail  of  an  enthusiastic 
reception.    A  third  drama  by  Kotzcbue  was  some 
years  afterwards  adapted  for  the  English  stage  by 
Mrs  Inch  bald,  and  performed  under  the  title  of 
Lovers^   Vows.     *The  grand  moral  of  the  play  ii 
to  set  forth  the  miserable  consequences  which  arise 
from  the  neglect,  and  to  enforce  tlic  watchfUl  care 
of  illegitimate  offspring;  and  surely  as  the  pulpit 
has  not  had  elo(iuence  to  eradicate  the  crime  of 
seduction,  the  stage  may  be  allowed  a  humUe  en- 
deavour to  prevent  its  most  fatal  efifects.'    Lovers' 
Vows  also  became  a  popular  acting  play,  fur  stage 
effect  was  carefully  studied,  anil  the  scones  and 
situations   skilfully  arranged.      While  filling   the 
theatres,  Kotzebue's  plays  were  generally  oondenmcd 
by  the  critics.    They  cannot  be  said  to  have  pro-  I 
duced  any  permanent  bad  eflfect  ou  our  natiuosl  ; 
morals,  but  they  presented  many  false  and  pemicioos 
pictures  to  the  mind.    *  There  is  an  atfectation,'  as 
Scott  remarks,  *of  attributing  noble  and  virtuous 
sentiments  to  the  persons  least  qualified  by  habit  or 
education  to  entertain  them  ;  and  of  describing  the 
higher  and  better  e<iucated  classes  as  uniformly  de-  ' 
ficient  in  those  feelings  of  liberality,  generosity^  sod 
Iionour,  which  may  be  considered  as  proper  to  their 
situation  in  life.    This  contrast  may  be  true  in  par- 
ticular instances,  and  being  uscii  spariufiiy,  might 
afford  a  good  moral  lesson ;  but  in  spite  of  truth  and   ! 
]>robability,  it  has  been  assumed,  upon  all  oocasicms,  , 
by  those  authors  as  the  groundwork  of  a  sort  of  in-  j 
tellectual  Jacobinism.'    Scott  himself,  it  wUl  be  re- 
collected, was  fascinated  by  the  (jerman  drama,  and 
translated  a  play  of  Goithe.  The  *»»«^*#te»  of  Kotae- 
bue  were  happily  ridiculed  by  Canning  and  KUis  in 
their  amusing  satire.  The  Hover*.    At  length,  after 
a  run  of  unexampled  success,  these  plays  oessed 
to  attract  attention,  though  one  or  two  are  still 
occasionally  performed.    With  aU  their  absoiditiet* 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  they  exercised  an  in- 
spiring influence  on  the  rising  genius  of  that  sge 
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Coald  e'er  hare  been  ihe  crime  of  one  so  piteous. 
Thou  wouldst  haye  told  it  me. 

he  Man.  So  would  I  now—but  ask  of  this  no  man. 
All  other  troubles  but  the  one  I  feel 
I  hare  disclosed  to  thee.    I  pray  thee,  spare  me. 
It  is  the  secret  weakness  of  my  nature. 

Jane,  Then  secret  let  it  be :  I  urge  no  further. 
The  eldest  of  our  valiant  father's  hopes. 
So  sadly  orphaned :  side  by  side  we  stood. 
Like  two  young  trees,  whose  boughs  in  early  strength 
Screen  the  treak  saplings  of  the  rising  groTe, 
And  brave  the  storm  together. 
I  have  so  lon^,  as  if  by  nature's  right. 
Thy  bosom's  inmate  and  adviser  been, 
I  thought  through  life  1  should  have  so  remained. 
Nor  ever  known  a  change.    Forgive  me,  Montfort ; 
A  humbler  station  will  I  take  by  thee ; 
The  close  attendant  of  thy  wandering  steps. 
The  cheerer  of  this  home,  with  strangers  sought, 
The  soother  of  those  griefs  1  must  not  know. 
This  is  mine  office  now :  I  ask  no  more. 

be  Mon,  Oh,  Jane,  thou  dost  constrain  me  with  thy 
love — 
Would  I  could  tell  it  thee ! 
Jane.  Thou  shalt  not  tell   me.      Nay,   111  stop 
mine  ears. 
Nor  from  the  yearnings  of  affection  wring 
What  shrinks  from  utterance.  Let  it  pass,  my  brother. 
I'll  stay  by  thee ;  I'll  cheer  thee,  comfort  thee ; 
Pursue  with  thee  the  study,  of  some  art. 
Or  nobler  science,  that  compels  the  mind 
To  steady  thought  progressive,  driving  forth 
All  floating,  wild,  unhappy  fantasies. 
Till  thou,  with  brow  unclouded,  smilest  again ; 
Like  one  who,  from  dark  visions  of  the  night. 
When  the  active  soul  within  its  lifeless  cell 
Holds  its  own  world,  with  dreadful  fancy  pressed 
Of  some  dire,  terrible,  or  murderous  deed. 
Wakes  to  the  dawning  mom,  and  blesses  heaven. 
Jk  Men.  It  will  not  pass  away;  'twill  haunt  me 

still. 
Jane.  Ah  I  say  not  so,  for  I  will  haunt  thee  too, 
'  And  be  to  it  so  close  an  adversary. 
That,  though  I  wrestle  darkling  with  the  fiend, 
I  shall  o'ercome  it. 
.,     De  Man.  Thou  most  generous  woman ! 
Why  do  I  treat  thee  thus !    It  should  not  be — 
And  yet  I  cannot — 0  that  cursed  villain ! 
He  will  not  let  me  be  the  man  I  would. 
Jane.  What  sayst  thou,  Montfort  I  Oh !  what  words 
I  are  these ! 

They  have  awaked  my  soul  to  dreadful  thoughts. 
I  do  beseech  thee,  speaki 
By  the  affection  thou  didst  ever  bear  me ; 
By  the  dear  memory  of  our  ipfant  days ; 
By  kindred  living  ties — ay,  and  by  those 
Who  sleep  in  the  tomb,  and  cannot  call  to  thee, 
I  do  conjure  thee,  speak ! 
'  Hal  wilt  thou  not  I 

Then,  if  affection,  most  unwearied  love. 
Tried  early,  long,  and  never  wanting  found. 
O'er  generous  man  hath  more  authority. 
More  rightful  power  than  crown  or  sceptre  give, 
I  do  command  thee  t 
De  Montfort,  do  not  thus  resist  my  love. 
Here  I  intreat  thee  on  my  bended  knees. 
Alas!  my  brother! 

De  Man.  [Jiadnng  her,  and  hneeling,} 
Thus  let  him  kneel  who  should  the  abased  be, 
And  at  thine  honoured  feet  confession  make. 
Ill  tell  thee  all — ^but,  oh !  thou  wilt  despise  mc. 
For  in  my  breast  a  raging  passion  bums. 
To  which  thy  soul  no  sympathy  will  own — 
A  passion  which  hath  made  my  nightly  couch 
j  A  place  of  torment,  and  the  light  of  day. 
With  the  gay  inteKourse  of  sMial  man. 


Feel  like  the  oppressive  airless  peftUenoe. 

0  Jane  1  thou  wilt  despise  me. 
Jctne.  Say  not  so : 

1  never  can  despise  thee,  gentle  brother. 
A  lover's  jealousy  and  hopeless  pangs 
No  kindly  heart  contemns. 

Ik  Man.  A  lover's,  say'st  thou  t 
No,  it  is  hate !  black,  lasting,  deadly  hate ! 
Which  thus  hath  driven  me  forth  from  kindved  peace. 
From  social  pleasure,  from  my  native  home. 
To  be  a  sullen  wanderer  on  the  earth, 
Avoiding  all  men,  cursing  and  accursed. 

Jane.  De  Montfort,  this  is  fiend-like,  terrible ! 
What  being,  by  the  Almiehty  Father  formed 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  created  even  as  thou. 
Could  in  thy  breast  such  horrid  tempest  wake. 
Who  art  thyself  his  fellow! 
Unknit  thy  brows,  and  spread  those  wrath-elendied 

hands. 
Some  sprite  accursed  within  thy  bosom  matci 
To  work  thy  rain.    Strive  with  it,  my  brother! 
Strive  bravely  with  it ;  drive  it  firom  thy  heart ; 
Tis  the  degrader  of  a  noble  heart.  >, 

Curse  it,  and  bid  it  part. 

De  Man.  It  will  not  part.    I've  lodged  it  here  too  j 
long.  ' 

With  my  first  cares  I  felt  its  rankling  toodi. 
I  loathed  him  when  a  boy. 

Jane.  Whom  didst  thou  say  ?  | 

De  Man.  Detested  Rezenvelt !  I 

E'en  in  our  early  sports,  like  two  young  whelps 
Of  hostile  breed,  instinctively  averse,  i 

Each  'gainst  the  other  pitch^  his  ready  pledge. 
And  frowned  defiance.    As  we  onward  passed  | 

From  youth  to  man's  estate,  his  narrow  art 
And  envious  gibing  malice,  poorly  veiled 
In  the  affected  carelessness  of  mirth. 
Still  more  detestable  and  odious  grew.  , 

There  is  no  living  being  on  this  earth 
Who  can  conceive  the  malice  of  his  soul. 
With  all  his  gay  and  damned  merriment. 
To  those  by  fortime  or  by  merit  placed  ^ 

Above  his  paltry  self.     When,  low  in  fortune. 
He  looked  upon  the  state  of  prosperous  men,  ' 

As  nightly  birds,  roused  from  their  murky  holes. 
Do  scowl  and  chatter  at  the  light  of  day, 
I  could  endure  it ;  even  as  we  bear 
The  impotent  bite  of  some  half-trodden  wono, 
I  could  endure  it.    But  when  honours  came. 
And  wealth  and  new-got  titles  fed  his  pride ; 
Whilst  flattering  knaves  did  trumpet  forth  his  piaiie,  ; 
And  groveling  idiots  erinned  applauses  on  him ;  > 

Oh !  then  I  could  no  longer  suffer  it !  '' 

It  drove  me  frantic.     What,  what  would  I  give—       !. 
What  would  I  five  to  crush  the  bloated  toad. 
So  rankly  do  I  loathe  him ! 

Jane.  And  would  thy  hatred  crush  the  very  man 
Who  gave  to  thee  that  life  he  might  have  taken ! 
That  life  which  thou  so  rashly  didst  expose 
To  aim  at  his  t    Oh,  this  is  horrible ! 

De  Man.  Ha!  thou  hast  heard  it,  then!    FronaU 
the  world. 
But  most  of  all  from  thee,  I  thought  it  hid. 

Jane.  I  heard  a  secret  whisper,  and  xesolred 
Upon  the  instant  to  return  to  thee. 
Didst  thou  receive  my  letter! 

DeMan.  I  did!  I  did!  'Twai  that  whidi drove m*  ; 

hither.  i 

I  could  not  bear  to  meet  thine  eye  again. 

Jane.  Alas  I  that,  tempted  Inr  a  sister's  tean^ 
I  ever  left  thy  house !    These  tew  past  months. 
These  absent  monUis,  have  brought  us  all  this  «^ 
Had  I  remained  with  thee,  it  had  not  been. 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not  move  yon  tiuu. 
You  dared  him  to  the  field  ;  both  bravely  fbnght; 
He,  more  adroit,  diaanned  you ;  cowtaooal j 
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Rstmncd  tli9  fbrMt  swordf  which,  so  nttmody 
You  did  refuse  to  use  Bgunst  him  moi« ; 
And  thcDy  as  says  repozt,  jou  Parted  fiiends. 

IkMoH.  When  he  disarmed  this  cuned,  this  worth- 
less hand 
Of  its  most  worthless  weapon,  he  but  spaied 
From  derilish  pride,  whicn  now  derifes  a  bliss 
In  seeing  me  thus  i<Bttered,  shamed,  subjected 
With  the  Tile  fkrour  of  his  poor  forbearance ; 
Whilst  he  securely  sits  with  gibing  brow, 
And  basdj  baits  me  like  a  muesli  cur, 
Who  cannot  turn  again. 
Until  that  day,  till  that  accursed  day, 
I  knew  not  half  the  torment  of  this  hell 
Which  bums  inthin  my  brsaat.    HeaTcn's  lightnings 
blast  himl 

/one.  Ohf  this  is  horrible  I    Forbear,  forbear  I 
Lsst  Heaven's  Ten|;eance  light  upon  thy  head 
For  this  most  impious  wish. 

Jk  Mim.  Then  let  it  Ught. 
Torments  more  fell  than  I  hare  known  abeady 
It  cannot  send.    To  be  annihilated. 
What  all  men  shrink  from ;  to  be  dust,  be  nothing, 
Were  bliss  to  me,  compared  to  what  I  ami 

/(Me.  Oh  J  wouldst  thou  kill  me  with  these  dread- 
ful words ! 

DeMon^  Let  mo  bst  once  upon  his  ruin  look^ 
Then  close  mine  eyes  for  ererl— 
Ha !  how  is  this  t    Thou'rt  ill ;  thon'rt  Teiy  pale ; 
What  have  I  done  to  thee!    Alasl  alasl 
I  meant  not  to  distress  thee-^,  my  sisterl 

Jane.  I  cannot  now  speak  to  thee. 

DeMim.  I  hare  killed  thee. 
Turn,  tum  thee  not  away  1    Look  on  me  still  I 
Oh !  droop  not  thua,  my  life^  my  pride^  my  sisterl 
Look  on  me  y«t  again. 

Jame,  Thou,  too,  De  Montfort, 
In  better  days  was  wont  to  be  my  pride. 

De  Men,  I  am  a  wretch,  most  wretched  in  myself, 
And  still  mace  wretched  in  the  pain  1  give. 
0  curse  that  Tillain,  that  detested  villiunl 
He  has  spread  misery  o'er  my  &ted  life ; 
He  will  undo  ue  all. 

/one.  I've  held  my  warfare  through  a  troubled  world. 
And  borne  with  steady  mind  mj  share  of  ill ; 
For  then  the  helpmate  of  my  toil  wast  thou. 
But  now  the  wane  of  life  comes  darkly  on. 
And  hideous  passion  tears  thee  from  my  heart, 
Blasting  thy  worth.    I  cannot  strire  with  this. 

J)t  Mim.  What  shaU  I  dot 


[Fem/aiie  Pieimrt  qf  a  Comiry  lAfe.l 

Eren  now  methinke 
Each  little  cottage  of  my  native  vale 
Swells  out  its  earthen  sides,  upheaTee  its  roof, 
Like  to  a  hillock  moved  by  labouring  mole, 
And  with  green  trail-weeds  clambering  up  its  walk, 
Rosea  and  every  gay  and  fragrant  plant 
Before  my  fancy  stands,  a  fairy  bower. 
Ay,  and  within  it  too  do  furies  dwell. 
Peep  through  its  wreathed  window,  if  indeed 
The  flowers  grow  not  too  close ;  and  there  within 
Thoult  see  some  half  a  dozen  rosy  brats, 
Eating  from  wooden  bowls  their  dainty  milk — 
Thoee  are  my  mountain  elves.    Seest  thou  not 
Their  very  forms  distinctlv ! 

I'll  gather  round  my  board 
All  that  Heaven  sends  to  me  of  way-worn  folks. 
And  noble  travellers,  and  neighbouring  friends. 
Both  young  and  old.    Within  my  ample  hall. 
The  worn  out  man  of  arms  shall  o'  tiptoe  tread. 
Tossing  his  £ray  locks  from  his  wrinkled  brow 
With  cbeerml  freedom*  as  he  boasts  his  feats 
Of  da^  gone  bv.    Music  well  have ;  and  oft 
The  bi^ering  oance  upon  our  oaken  floors 


Shall,  thundering  loud,  strike  on  the  distant  ear 
Of  'nighted  trav^en,  who  shall  gladlv  bend 
llieir  doubtful  footsteps  towards  the  cheering  din. 
Solemn,  and  mve,  and  cloistered,  and  demure 
We  shsll  not  DC.    Will  this  content  ye,  damsels  t 

Every  season 
Shall  have  its  suited  pastime :  even  winter 
In  its  deep  noon,  when  mountains  piled  with  snow, 
And  choked  up  valleys  from  our  mansion  bar 
AB  entrance,  and  nor  guest  nor  traveller 
Sounds  at  our  gate  ;  the  empty  hall  forsaken. 
In  some  warm  chamber,  by  the  crackling  Are, 
Well  hold  our  little,  snug,  domestic  court. 
Plying  our  work  with  song  and  tale  between. 

[Fmn  cf  ImaginationJ] 

Didst  thou  ne*er  see  the  swallow's  veering  breast. 
Winging  the  air  beneath  some  murkr  doud 
In  the  sunned  glimpses  of  a  stormy  day, 
Shiver  in  silvery  brightness  t 
Or  boatmen's  oar,  as  vivid  li^tnin^  flash 
In  the  faint  gleam,  that  like  a  spirit's  path 
Tracks  the  still  waters  of  some  sullen  lake ! 
Or  lonely  tower,  from  its  brown  mass  of  woods. 
Give  to  the  parting  of  a  wintry  sun 
Ode  hasty  dance  in  mockeiy  of  the  night 
Closing  in  darkness  round  itt    Gentle  friend ! 
Chide  not  her  mirth  who  was  sad  yesterday. 
And  may  be  so  to-morrow. 

i8pee(A  of  Prince  Sdward  mi  hie  Dwngetm^ 

Doth  the  bright  sun  from  the  hich  arch  of  heaven. 

In  all  his  beauteous  robes  of  fle&end  clouds. 

And  ruddy  vigours,  and  deep-glowing  flames, 

And  softly  varied  shades,  look  gloriously  t 

Do  the  green  woods  dance  to  the  wind>f  the  lakes 

Cast  up  their  sparkling  waters  to  the  liditt 

Do  the  sweet  hamlets  in  their  bushy  dells 

Soad  winding  up  to  heaven  their  curling  smoke 

On  the  soft  morning  air  t 

Do  the  flocks  bleat,  and  the  wild  oeatures  bound 

In  antic  happiness  1  and  masy  birds 

Wing  the  mid  air  in  lightly  skimming  bands! 

Ay,  all  this  lft«-«ien  do  behold  all  thb — 

The  poorest  man.    Even  in  this  lonely  vault, 

My  dark  and  narrow  world,  oft  do  I  hear 

The  crowing  of  the  cock  so  near  my  walls. 

And  sadly  tiliink  how  small  a  space  divides  me 

From  all  this  fair  creation. 

[Deacription  (jfJaine  de  3fon(^.] 

[The  fdkming  has  been  prooonnoed  to  be  a  petfeot  ptotuvs 
of  MiB  Siddone,  the  traglo  aotnei.] 

Page»  Madam,  then  is  a  lady  in  your  hall 
Who  begs  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 

Lady,  Is  it  not  one  of  our  invited  friends! 

Paye,  No  ;  far  unlike  to  them.    It  is  a  stranger. 
'    Lady,  How  looks  her  countenance! 

Page.  So  aueenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
I  shrunk  at  met  in  awe ;  but  when  A»  smiled, 
Methouj^t  I  could  have  compassed  sea  and  Uind 
To  do  her  bidding. 

Lady^  Is  she  young  or  old  ! 

Page,  Neither,  if  right  I  euess ;  but  she  is  fair. 
For  Time  hath  laid  hu  hand  so  gently  on  her. 
As  he,  too,  had  been  awed. 

Lady.  The  foolish  stripling  I 
She  has  bewitohed  thee.    Is  she  lufe  in  stature  ! 

Page,  So  stately  and  so  graceful  is  her  fbim^ 
I  thought  at  first  her  staturo  was  |[igantic ; 
But  on  %  near  approach,  I  found,  in  truth, 
She  scarcely  does  surpass  the  middle  site. 

Lady,  What  is  her  garb  I 
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Pagt,  I  cannot  well  describe  the  fuhion  of  it : 
She  is  not  decked  in  snj  gallant  trim. 
But  eeema  to  me  clad  in  her  uroal  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state ;  for  as  she  moTes, 
Wide  flows  her  robe  in  manj  a  waring  fold, 
As  I  have  seen  unfurled  banners  play 
With  the  soft  breeze. 

Lady.  Thine  eyes  deoeiye  thee,  boy ; 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 
Frd)erg,  XSttaUng  from  hit  teoUf  vfken  he  has  hem  tit* 
ting  during  the  eonvereaiion  between  the  Lady 
a$id  the  Page.'} 

It  is  an  apparition  he  has  seen, 
Or  it  is  Jane  de  Montfort. 

WILLIAM  GODWIN — WZLLIAlT  BOTHEBT. 

Mr  Godwin,  the  Dovelist,  attempted  the  tragic 
drama  in  the  year  1800,  but  his  powerM  genius, 
which  had  produced  a  romance  of  deep  and  thrilling 
interest,  became  cold  and  frigid  when  confined  to  the 
rules  of  the  stage.    His  play  was  named  Antonio,  or 
the  Soldier's  Return,    It  turned  out  'a  miracle  of 
dulness/  as  Sergeant  Talfourd  relates,  and  at  last 
the  actors  were  hooted  firom  the  stage.   The  author's 
equanimity  under  this  seyore  trial  is  amusingly  re- 
lated by  Talfourd.    Mr  Godwin,  he  says,  '  sat  on 
one  of  Uie  front  benches  of  the  pit,  unmoved  amidst 
the  storm.    When  the  first  act  passed  off  without  a 
hand,  he  expressed  his  satis^tion  at  the  good  sense 
of  the  house ;  ^  the  proper  season  of  applause  had 
not  arrived ;"  all  was  exactly  as  it  should  be.    The 
second  act  proceeded  to  its  close  in  the  same  unin- 
terrupted c»lm ;  his  friends  became  uneasy,  but  still 
his  optimism  prevailed;   he  could  afford  to  wait. 
And  although  he  did  at  last  admit  the  great  move- 
ment was  somewhat  tardy,  and  that  the  audience 
seemed  rather  patient  than  interested,  he  did  not 
lose  his  confidence  till  the  tumult  arose,  and  then  he 
submitted  with  quiet  dignity  to  the  fate  of  genius, 
too  lofty  to  be  understood  by  a  world  as  yet  in  its 
childhood.'    The  next  new  play  was  also  by  a  man 
of  distinguished  genius,  and  it  also  was  unsuccessful. 
Julian  wd  Agnes,  by  William  Sothebt,  the  trans- 
lator of  Oberon,  was  acted  April  25,  1800.    *  In  the 
i  course  of  its  performance,  Mrs  Siddons,  as  the  heroine, 
had  to  make  her  exit  from  the  scene  with  an  infant 
in  her  arms.    Having  to  retire  precipitately,  she  in- 
advertently struck  the  baby's  head  violently  against 
a  door-post    Happily,  the  little  thing  was  made  of 
wood,  so  that  her  doll's  accident  only  produced  a 
general  laugh,  in  which  the  actress  herself  joined 
heartily.'   This  *  untoward  event '  would  have  marred 
Uie  success  of  any  new  tragedy ;  but  Mr  Sotheby's 
is  deficient  in  arrangement  and  dramatic  art    We 
may  remark,  that  at  this  time  the  genius  of  Kemble 
and  Mrs  Siddons  shed  a  lustre  on  the  stage,  and  re- 
claimed it  from  the  barbarous  solecisms  in  dress  and 
decoration  which  even  Garrick  had  tolerated.  Neither 
Kemble  nor  Garrick,  however,  paid  sufiicient  atten- 
tion to  the  text  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  which,  even 
down  to  about  the  year  1838,  oontinu&i  to  be  pre- 
sented as  mutilated  by  Nahum  Tate,  Colley  Gibber, 
and  others.    The  first  manager  who  ventured  to  re- 
store the  pure  text  of  the  great  dramatist,  and  nresent 
I  it  without  any  of  the  baser  alloys  on  the  mSe,  was 
<  Mr  Macieady,  who  made  great  though  unavailing 
I  efforts  to  encourage  the  taste  of  the  public  for  Shak- 
spearc  and  the  legitimate  drama. 

&  T.  COLEBIDGnL 

The  tragedies  of  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Procter, 
and  Milman  (noticed  in  our  aoooont  of  these  poets), 
must  be  considered  as  poems  rather  than  plays. 
Coleiidge'f  Remorse  was  acted  with  some  fucoess 


in  18 la,  aided  by  fine  original  music,  bat  it  has 
not  since  been  revived.  It  contains,  however,  some 
of  Coleridge's  most  exquisite  poetry  and  wild  iuper- 
stition,  with  a  striking  romantic  plot  We  extract 
the  scene  in  which  Alhadra  desoibes  the  supposed 
murder  of  her  husband,  Alvar,  by  his  brother,  and 
animatei  his  foUowera  to  vengeance. 

[Seme  from  *  Remorse,*^ 

The  Mountains  by  Moonlight    ALBAnaASloneaiBa 
MoGriflh  dreH. 

Alhadra,  Yon  hanging  woods,  that,  touched  by 
autumn,  seem 
As  they  were  blossoming  hues  of  fire  and  gold ; 
The  fiower-like  woods,  most  lovely  in  decay. 
The  many  clouds,  the  sea,  the  rocks,  the  sands. 
Lie  in  the  silent  moonshine ;  and  the  owl 
(Strange,  very  strange !) — the  screech-owl  only  wakei^ 
Sole  voice,  sole  eye  of  aJl  this  world  of  beauty ! 
Unless,  periiaps,  she  sing  her  screeching  song 
To  a  held  of  wolves,  that  skulk  athirst  for  blood. 
Why  such  a  thing  am  It    Where  are  these  men  I 
I  need  the  sympathy  of  human  fsces. 
To  beat  away  this  deep  contempt  for  all  things. 
Which  quenches  my  revenge.    Oh !  would  to  Alia 
The  raven  or  the  sea-mew  were  appointed 
To  bring  me  food!  or  rather  that  my  soul 
Could  drink  in  life  from  the  universal  air! 
It  were  a  lot  divine  in  some  small  skiff. 
Along  some  ocean^i  boundless  solitude. 
To  float  for  ever  with  a  careless  course. 
And  think  myself  the  only  being  alive ! 
My  children ! — Isidore's  children ! — Son  of  Valdsi, 
This  hath  new  strung  mine  arm.  Thou  coward  tfiaat! 
To  stupify  a  woman^  heart  with  anguish. 
Till  she  forgot  even  that  she  was  a  mother! 

[She  fixes  her  eyes  on  the  earth.  Then  drop  in,  one  after 
another,  from  different  parts  of  the  stage,  a  oonaidenbis  nim- 
her  of  MoresGocB,  all  in  Moorish  garments  and  Moorish  unotr. 
They  form  a  circle  at  a  distance  round  Albaoka,  and  resiBiD 
silent  till  the  seoond  in  eommand,  Naomi,  enters,  dkUuguMwd 
by  his  dress  and  armour,  and  by  the  tOmki  nTinlsinfis  piU  Is 
him  on  his  entrance  by  the  other  Moors.] 

Naomi,  Woman,  may  Alia  and  the  prophet  bIsH 
thee! 
We  have  obeyed  thy  call.    Where  is  our  chief! 
And  why  didst  thou  enjoin  these  Moorish  garments  f 

Alhad,  [Raising  her  eyes,  and  looking  round  oa  (il 
circle,] 
Warriors  of  Mahomet !  faithful  in  the  battle ! 
My  countrymen !  Come  ye  prepared  to  work 
An  honourable  deed !    Ana  would  ye  work  ii 
In  the  slave's  garbt    Curse  on  those  Christian  robes! 
They  are  spell-blasted ;  and  whoever  wean  them. 
His  arm  shrinks  withered,  his  heart  melts  away, 
And  his  bones  soften. 

Naomi,  Where  is  Isidore  t 

Alhad,  [In  a  deep  low  voice,}  This  night  I  want  torn 
forth  mv  house,  and  left 
His  children  all  asleep ;  and  he  was  living ! 
And  I  returned,  and  found  them  still  asleep. 
But  he  had  perished ! 

AH  Morescoes,  Perished! 

Alhad,  He  had  perished ! — 
Sleep  on,  poor  babes!  not  one  of  you  doth  know 
That  he  is  fatherless — a  desolate  orphan ! 
Why  should  we  wake  them !    Can  an  infant's  aim 
Revenge  his  murder ! 

Onemoresco  to  amother.  Did  she  say  his  murder! 

Naomi,  Murder !  Not  murdered  t 

Alhad,  Murdered  by  a  Christian  I  [Hqf  affaC  om 
dra/ie  their  sabres* 

Alhad,  iTo  Naomif  uiko  advances  from  Ae  drde,} 
Brother  of  ZagrL  fling  away  thy  swovd; 
This  is  thy  dSeftainli  1  [A st^  firwird  i9  ftdbriL] 
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Dost  thoa  dare  receiT»  it  t 
For  I  liftTe  nrom  b j  Alia  and  the  prophet. 
No  tear  shall  dim  tiiese  eToo-^ihis  woman^  heart 
Shall  heaTe  no  Roan—^ill  I  hare  seen  that  aword 
Wet  with  the  iSe-blood  of  the  son  of  Valdes  I 

[Apame.'i 
Ordonio  wae  jonr  chieftain's  muxderert 

NaomL  He  dies,  bj  Alia! 

AIL  IKneeling,]  ByAUal 

Alkad,  This  night  your  chieftain  armed  himself, 
And  harried  from  me.    But  I  followed  him 
At  distance,  till  I  saw  him  eniei-^that  t 

Naomi,  Tht  oarem  1 

AOuuL  Yes,  the  month  of  yonder  caTem. 
After  a  while  I  saw  the  son  of  Valdez 
Rn^  by  with  flaring  torch ;  he  likewise  entered. 
There  was  aoother  and  a  longer  pause ; 
And  once  methought  I  heard  the  clash  of  swords  I 
And  soon  ^e  son  of  Valdes  reappeared : 
He  flung  his  torch  towards  the  moon  in  sport. 
And  seemed  as  he  were  mirthful ;  I  stood  listening. 
Impatient  for  the  footstens  of  my  husband  I  ^ 

Aoohm.  Thou  calledst  him  t 

Alhad.  I  crept  into  the  carem — 
Twas  dark  and  rery  silent.    [Then  tnUUy,}  What 

saidstthout 
No,  no !  I  did  not  dare  call  Isidore, 
Lest  I  should  hear  no  answer.    A  brief  while, 
Belike,  I  loet  all  thought  and  memory 
Of  that  for  which  I  came.    After  that  panse— 

0  Hearen !  I  heard  a  groan,  and  followed  it ; 
And  yet  another  groan,  which  guided  me 
Into  a  strange  recess,  and  there  was  light, 

A  hideous  light!  his  torch  lay  on  the  ground ; 
It's  flame  biuned  dimly  o'er  a  chasm's  brink. 

1  spake ;  and  whilst  I  spake,  a  feeble  groan 

Came  from  that  chasm!  it  wis  his  last--his  death* 
groan! 

NtumL  Comfort  her,  Alia. 

AlkatL  I  stood  in  unimaginable  trance. 
And  agony  that  cannot  be  remembered, 
Listenmg  with  horrid  hope  to  hear  a  groan  I 
But  I  h^  heard  his  last,  my  husband's  death-groan ! 

NaonU.  Haste  1  let  us  onward. 

Alkad,  1  looked  far  down  the  pit-* 
My  sight  was  bounded  by  a  jutting  fragment; 
And  it  was  stained  with  blood.  Then  tot  I  shrieked. 
My  eyeballs  burned,  my  brain  crew  hot  as  fire! 
And  all  the  hanging  drops  of  the  wet  roof 
Turned  into  blomi — I  saw  them  turn  to  blood! 
And  I  was  leaping  wildly  down  the  chasm. 
When  on  the  farther  brink  I  saw  his  sword. 
And  it  said  rengeance  I    Curses  on  my  tongue! 
The  moon  hath  mored  in  hearen,  and  I  am  here. 
And  he  hath  not  had  tengeanoe!    Isidore, 
Spirit  of  Isidore,  thy  murderer  lires  I 
Away,  away ! 

A IL  Away,  away !  [She  rwhe»  off^  aU  foUowing, 

The  incantation  scene,  in  the  same  play,  is  sketched 
with  high  poetical  power,  and  the  author*!  onriyalled 
musical  expression  :— 

Scene— A  Hall  of  Armory,  with  sa  altar  at  the  back  of  the 

stage.   Soft  mnsio  fhnn  aa  Instrument  of  glan  or  steoL 
YAXtDss,  Oanoino,  and  Alvar  In  a  Sorcererls  xObe  are  dis- 

ooTcreo. 

Ord,  This  was  too  melancholy,  &ther. 

Void.  Nay, 
My  AlTar  lored  sad  music  from  a  child.  « 

Once  he  was  lost,  and  after  weaz^  search 
We  found  him  in  an  ojpen  place  m  the  wood. 
To  which  spot  he  had  followed  a  blind  boy. 
Who  breathed  into  a  pipe  of  sycamore 
Some  stiangelr  moying  notes ;  and  these,  he  said. 
Were  taught  him  in  a  dream.    Him  we  first  saw 
Stretched  on  the  broad  top  of  a  sunny  heath-bank : 


And  lower  down  poor  AItu,  fitst  asleep. 
His  head  upon  the  blind  boy's  dog.  It  pleised  me 
To  mark  how  he  had  fiMtened  round  the  pipe 
A  silver  toy  his  g^dam  had  late  giten  him. 
Methinks  I  see  mm  now  as  he  then  looked-^ 
Eren  so!  He  had  outgrown  his  infant  dress. 
Yet  still  he  wore  it. 

Ah,  My  tears  must  not  flow! 
I  must  not  clasp  his  knees,  and  ciy.  My  father! 

Enter  Tbkbsa  and  Attendaata 

Ter,  Lord  Valdez,  you  hare  asked  my  presence  here. 
And  I  submit ;  but  (HeaTen  bear  witness  for  me) 
My  heart  approres  it  not  1  'tis  mockety. 

Ord,  BelieTe  you,  then,  no  preternatural  influence  t 
BelieTC  you  not  that  spirits  throng  around  us  1 

Ter,  Say  rather  that  1  hare  imagined  it 
A  possible  thing :  and  it  has  soothed  my  soul 
As  other  fimcies  have ;  but  ne'er  seduced  me 
To  traffic  with  the  black  and  fkenzied  hope 
That  the  dead  hear  the  voice  of  witch  or  wiitard. 
[To  Alvar,']  Stranger,  I  moum  and  blush  to  see  yon 

here 
On  such  employment!  With  far  other  thoughts 
I  left  you. 

Ord,  [Atide,]  Ha!  he  has  been  tampering  with  herl 

Ah,  0  high-souled  maiden!  and  more  dear  to  me 
Than  suits  the  stranger's  name! 
I  swear  to  thee 

I  will  uncover  all  concealed  guilt. 
Doubt,  but  decide  not!   Stand  ye  from  the  altar. 

[Here  a  strain  ofmune  is  heard  from  behind  the  scsMt 

Ah.  With  no  irreverent  foice  or  uncouth  charm 
I  call  up  the  departed ! 

Soul  of  Alvar  I 
Hear  our  soft  suit,  and  heed  my  milder  spell : 
So  may  the  gates  of  Paradise,  unbarred. 
Cease  thpr  sirift  toils  1    Since  haply  thou  art  one 
Of  that  mnumerable  company 
Who  in  broad  circle,  lovelier  than  the  rainbow, 
Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dizzy  motion. 
With  noise  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  heard : 
Fitliest  unheard!  For  oh,  ye  numberless 
And  rapid  travellers!  what  ear  unstunned. 
What  sense  unmaddened,  might  bear  up  against 
The  rushing  of  your  congregated  wings  f        [ifiiitc.1 
Eren  now  your  living  wheel  turns  o'er  my  head  I 
[Mvsie  expressive  of  the  nwvemetUs  aiM  imagm 
thaifolhwA 
Te,  as  ye  pass,  toss  hifh  the  desert  sands. 
That  roar  and  whiten  like  a  burst  of  waten, 
A  sweet  appearance,  but  a  dread  illusion 
To  the  parched  caravan  that  roams  by  night ! 
And  ye  build  up  on  the  becalmed  waves 
That  whirling  pillar,  which  from  earth  to  heaven 
Stands  vast,  and  moves  in  blackness  1    Ye,  too,  split 
The  ice  mount !  and  with  fragments  many  and  huge 
Tempest  the  new-thawed  sea,  Whose  sudden  gulfs 
Suck  in,  perchance,  some  Lapland  wizard's  skifl^! 
Itien  round  and  round  the  whirlpool's  marge  ye  dance, 
Till  from  the  blue  swollen  corse  the  soiil  toils  out. 
And  joins  your  mighty  army.    [Ifere^  bdiind  the  somef, 
a  voice  singe  the  three  wjrde.  <  ZTsar,  sweet  spkiL*} 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  the  mild  spell,  and  tempt  no  blacker  charm  t ' 
By  si|^  unquiet,  and  the  sickly  pang 
Of  a  B^f  dead,  yet  still  undying  hope, 
Pass  fisible  before  our  mortal  sense  1 
So  shall  the  church's  cleansing  rites  be  thine, 
Her  knells  and  masses,  that  redeem  the  dead  I 

[Song  Uhittd  the  aoenes,  aecompanied  hg  the  earns 
instrument  as  before.} 

Hear,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  spell, 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel  I 
So  diall  the  midnight  breezes  swell 
With  thy  deep  long  Ibgering  knelL 
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And  at  erening  erennoie. 

In  a  chapel  on  the  ■here, 

Shall  the  chanten,  nd  and  ndntl  j. 

Yellow  tapezB  burning  faintly, 

Doleful  manes  chant  for  thee, 

Hieerere  Domine! 

Hark!  the  cadence  diet  away 

On  the  yellow  moonlight  eea : 
The  boatmen  rest  their  oars  and  say. 
Miserere  Domine  1 

'    [A  lonapanue. 

Ord,  The  innocent  obey  nor  charm  nor  spell! 
My  brother  is  in  hearen.    Thou  sainted  spirit, 
Bunt  on  our  si^t,  a  passing  visitant ! 
Once  more  to  hear  thy  Toice,  once  more  to  see  thee^ 
O  'twere  a  joy  to  me! 

Alv.  A  joy  to  thee! 
What  if  thou  heardst  him  now  1    What  if  his  spirit 
Re-entered  its  cold  corse,  and  came  upon  thee 
With  many  a  stab  from  many  a  muideret's  poniard ! 
What  if  (his  stead^t  eye  stiUt  beaming  pity 
And  brother's  Ioto)  he  turned  his  head  aside, 
Lest  he  should  look  at  thee,  and  with  one  look 
Hurl  thee  beyond  all  power  of  penitence ! 

Vidd,  These  are  unholy  fancies ! 

Ord.  IStruggUngwithhiM/edingt,']  Yes,  my  father, 
He  is  in  hearen  I 

Alv.  [StiU  to  Onfoiwo.]    But  what  if  he  had  a 
brother. 
Who  had  liTed  eren  so,  that  at  his  dying  hour 
The  name  of  heaTon  would  haye  conrulsed  his  face 
More  than  tiie  death-pang  I 

1^0^.  Idly  pratinff  man  ! 
Thou  hast  guessed  ill :  Don  Alrar's  only  brother 
Stands  here  before  thee— a  father's  blessing  on  him  I 
He  is  most  Tirtuous. 

Ah.  iSHU  to  Ordonio.]  What  if  his  Terr  rirtues 
Had  pampered  his  swollen  heart  and  made  him  proud  1 
And  what  if  pride  had  duped  him  into  guilt ! 
Yet  still  he  stalked  a  self-created  god. 
Not  Teiy  bold,  but  exquisitely  cunning ; 
And  one  that  at  his  mother's  looking-glass 
Would  force  his  features  to  a  frowning  stenmess  ! 
Young  lord !  I  tell  thee  that  there  are  such  beings — 
Yea,  and  it  gires  fierce  merriment  to  the  damned 
To  see  these  most  proud  men,  that  loathe  mankind, 
At  CTeiy  stir  and  buz  of  coward  conscience. 
Trick,  cant,  and  lie ;  most  whining  hypocrites! 
Away,  away !  Now  let  me  hear  more  music. 

[Music  again. 

Tar,  *Tis  strange,  I  tremble  at  my  own  conjectures ! 
But  whatsoe'er  it  mean,  I  dare  no  longer 
Be  present  at  these  lawless  mysteries. 
This  dark  prorokinff  of  the  hidden  powers ! 
Already  I  af&ont — if  not  high  Heayen — 
Yet  Alyar's  memory !    Hark !  I  make  appeal 
Against  the  mJioly  rite,  and  hasten  hence 
To  bend  before  a  lawful  shrine,  and  seek 
That  Toice  which  whiroers,  when  the  still  heart  listens, 
Comfort  and  faithAil  hope  I    Let  us  retire. , 


BEV.  CHABLE8  BOBEBT  MATUBIN. 

The  Bbt.  Ghabuss  Bobebt  Maturin,  author  of 
levend  romances,  produced  a  tragedy  named  Bertram, 
which,  by  the  influence  of  Lord  Byron,  was  brought 
oat  at  Drury  Lane  in  1816.  It  was  well  reoeiTed ; 
and  by  the  performance  and  publication  of  his  play, 
the  author  reaUsed  about  £1000.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
QODsideied  the  tragedy  'grand  and  powerful,  the 
language  most  animated  and  poetical,  and  the  cha- 
racters sketched  with  a  masterly  enthusiasm.'  The 
author  was  anxious  to  introduce  Satan  on  the  stage, 
a  retom  to  the  style  of  the  andent  mysteries  by  no 
meaiif  mited  to  modem  taste.    Mr  Mataxin  was 


curate  of  St  Peter's,  DaUin.  The  acanty  inoome 
deriyed  from  his  curaqy  being  insuiBcient  for  his 
oomfortsJble  maintenance,  be  employed  himsdf  in 
assisting  young  persons  during  their  dassiml  studies 
at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  Tlie  novels  of  Matoxin 
(which  will  be  afterwards  noticed)  enjoyed  consider- 
aUe  popuJarity ;  and  had  hia  prudenoe  been  equsl 


to  his  genius,  his  life  might  have  been  passed  in  com- 
fort and  respect  He  was,  howeyer,  yain  and  extra- 
vagant— always  in  difficulties  (Scott  at  one  time 
generously  sent  him  £50),  and  haunted  by  bailiffi. 
When  this  eccentric  author  was  engaged  in  compo- 
sition, he  used  to  fasten  a  wafer  on  his  forehead, 
which  was  the  signal  that  if  any  of  his  family  en- 
tered the  sanctum  they  must  not  speak  to  him! 
The  success  of  *  Bertram'  induced  Mr  Maturin  to 
attempt  another  tragedy,  Manud,  which  he  published 
in  1817.  It  is  a  yery  inferior  production :  'the  ab- 
surd work  of  a  deyer  man,'  says  Bynm.  The  unfof^ 
tunate  author  died  in  Dublin  on  the  30th  of  October 
1824. 

[Scene  firm  *  Bertram.*} 

[A  psaage  of  grsst  poetioil  beuty,  in  which 
repiennted  as  qnured  to  the  oomnriMten  of  his  greet 
bj  the  direct  acenoy  of  a  sapeniataTal  and  malerelsBt 
—Sir  WaUer  Scott.} 

Paioa— BBBTaAM. 

Prior.  The  dark  knight  of  the  forest. 
So  from  his  armour  named  and  sable  helm, 
Whose  unbarred  rizor  mortal  neyer  saw. 
He  dwells  alone ;  no  earthly  thing  liyes  near  him, 
Saye  the  hoarse  rayen  croaking  o'er  his  towers. 
And  the  dank  weeds  muffling  nis  stagnant  moat. 

Bertram,  I'll  ring  a  summons  on  Ms  baned  poxtal 
Shall  make  them  through  their  daik  yalyes  rock  sad 
ring. 

Prior.  Thou'rt  mad  to  take  the  quest    Within  my 
memoiy 
One  solitary  man  did  yenture  there — 
Dark  thoughts  dwelt  with  him,  which  he  son^t  to 

yent. 
Unto  that  dark  compeer  we  saw  his  steps. 
In  winter's  stormy  twilight,  seek  that  pass — 
But  days  and  yean  are  gone,  and  he  returns  not 

Bertram.  What  fate  befell  him  there  1 

Prior.  The  manner  of  his  end  was  nerer  known. 

Bertram.  That  man  shall  be  my  mate.    Contend 
not  with  me— 
Horrors  to  me  are  kindred  and  soclefy. 
Or  man,  or  fiend,  he  hath  won  the  soul  of  Beitrsm. 

[Bertram  is  aftflrwardadiaooyerad  alone,  waDdcriagiMartfae 
fatal  tower,  and  deeeribee  the  efltet  of  the  awfU  IntcrrlBV 
which  he  had  courted.] 

Berfmm.  Wasitamanorfiendl    Whatever  it  «a«, 
It  hath  dealt  wonderfully  with  me — 
All  is  around  his  dwelling  suitable ; 
The  inyisible  blast  to  which  the  dark  pines  groan, 
The  unconscious  tread  to  which  the  dark  earth  echo«^ 
The  hidden  waters  rushing  to  their  fall ; 
These  sounds,  of  which  the  causes  are  not  seen, 
I  loye,  for  they  are,  like  my  fate,  mysterious ! 
How  towered  his  proud  form  through  the  shrouding 

gloom. 
How  spoke  the  eloqueut  silence  of  its  motion. 
How  through  the  barred  yixor  did  his  acoonfes 
Roll  their  rich  thunder  on  their  pausing  soul ! 
And  though  his  mailed  hand  did  shun  my  grasp, 
And  though  his  closed  morion  hid  his  feature^ 
Yea,  all  rssemblance  to  the  face  of  man, 
I  ftlt  the  hollow  whisper  of  his  welcome^ 
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I  felt  ihose  nnteen  tyea  were  fixed  on  mine, 

If  ejHM  indeed  were  then  ■  -  ■ 

Fomtten  thonghte  of  eril,  itill-bom  miichieft, 

Foiu  fertile  seeds  of  paasion  and  of  crime, 

That  withered  in  my  heart's  ahortire  core. 

Boosed  their  dark  battle  at  his  tmmpet-peal : 

So  sweeps  the  tempest  o'er  the  slumbering  desert, 

Waking  its  myriad  hosts  of  burning  deaui : 

So  calls  the  last  dread  peal  the  wandering  atoms 

Of  blood,  and  bone,  and  flesh,  and  dust-wozn  fiagmenti, 

In  dire  anay  of  ghastly  unity, 

To  bide  the  eternal  summons — 

I  am  not  what  I  was  since  I  beheld  him— > 

I  was  the  slare  of  passion's  ebbing  sway — 

All  is  condensed,  collected,  callous,  now — 

The  groan,  the  burst,  the  fieiy  flash  is  o'er, 

Down  pours  the  dense  and  darkening  laTa-tide, 

Arrestmg  life,  and  stilling  all  beneath  it. 

Enter  two  of  his  band  obsenrlsg  him. 

Firti  Bdibar.  Seest  thou  with  what  a  step  of  pride 
he  stalks! 
Thou  hast  the  dark  knight  of  the  forest  seen ; 
For  nerer  man,  from  liTing  converse  come. 
Trod  with  such  step  or  flauied  with  eye  like  thine. 

Seoond  Robber,  And  hast  thou  of  a  truth  seen  the 
dark  knicht  f 

Bertram.  [Tmrmng  on  km  ttiddenly.]    Thy  hand  is 
chilled  with  fear.    Well,  shirenng  craren. 
Say  I  have  seen  him — wherefore  dost  thou  gaae  t 
Loog'st  thou  for  tale  of  goblin-guarded  portol  I 
Of  giant  champion,  whose  spell-foiged  mail 
Crumbled  to  dust  at  sound  of  maffic  horn- 
Banner  of  sheeted  flame,  whose  foldings  shrunk 
To  withering  weeds,  that  o'er  the  battiements 
WaTo  to  the  broken  spell — or  demon-blast 
Of  winded  clarion,  whose  fell  summons  sinks 
To  lonely  whisper  of  the  shuddering  breeze 
O'er  the  charmed  towers— 

Firtt  Robber,  Mock  me  not  thus.    Hast  met  him  of 
a  truth  f 

Rertran,  Well,  fool— 

Fim  Robber,  Why,  then,  Heayen's  benison  be  with 
you. 
Upon  this  hour  we  part — ^farewell  for  ever. 
For  mortal  cause  I  bear  a  mortal  weapon — 
But  man  that  leagues  with  demons  lacks  not  man. 


EICHASDL. 


H.  PATHS— B.  W.  PBOCTBBp— 
JAMBS  HATNE8. 


Another  Irish  poet,  and  man  of  wann  imagina- 
tion, is  Richard  Lalor  Sueii*  '  His  plays,  Evadne 
and  7^  ApoettUe^  were  performed  with  much  suc- 
cess, pw^  owing  to  the  admirable  acting  of  Miss 
0*NeiL  'the  interest  of  Mr  Shell's  dramas  is  con- 
centrated too  exclusively  on  the  heroine  of  each, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  action  and  animated  dialogue ; 
but  they  abound  in  impressive  and  well-managed 
scenes.  The  plot  of  *  Evadne'  is  taken  from  Shir- 
ley's Traitor,  as  are  also  some  of  the  sentiments. 
The  following  description  of  female  beauty  is  very 
finely  expressed : — 

But  you  do  not  look  altered — ^wonld  you  did ! 
Let  me  peruse  the  face  where  loveliness 
Stays,  like  the  light  after  the  sun  is  set. 
Sphered  in  the  stillness  of  those  heaven-blue  eyes, 
The  soul  sits  beautiful ;  the  high  white  front. 
Smooth  as  the  brow  of  Pallas,  seems  a  temple 
Sacred  to  holy  thinking — and  those  lips 
Wear  the  small  smile  of  sleeping  infancy, 
They  are  so  innocent.    Ah,  thou  art  still 
The  same  soft  creature,  in  whose  lovely  form 
Virtue  and  beauty  seemed  as  if  they  tried 
Which  should  exoeed  the  other.     Than  haet  «ot 


That  brightness  all  around  thee,  that  appeared    ■ 

An  emanation  of  the  soul,  that  loved 

To  adorn  its  habitation  with  itself, 

And  in  thy  body  was  like  light,  that  looks 

More  beautifril  in  the  reflecting  cloud 

It  lives  in,  in  the  evening.    Oh,  Evadne, 

Thou  art  not  altered — ^would  thou  wert  1 

In  the  same  year  with  Mr  SheU's  *  Evadiie'  (1820) 
appeared  Bnaus,  or  the  Fall  qf  Tarqum^  a  hittorical 
tragedy,  by  John  Howard  Fatnb.  There  is  no 
originality  or  genius  displayed  in  this  drama;  bat» 
when  wdl  acted,  it  is  highly  effective  on  the  stage. 

In  1821  Mr  Procter's  tragedy  of  MirwMa 
was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  and  had  a  short 
but  enthusiastic  run  of  sncoess.  The  plot  is  painftil 
(including  the  death,  through  unjust  suspidons,  of 
a  prince  sentenced  by  his  father),  and  there  is  a 
want  of  dramatic  movement  in  the  play ;  bat  some 
of  the  passages  are  imbued  with  poetical  feeling  and 
vigorous  expression.  The  doting  affection  of  l£ran* 
dcda,  the  duke,  has  somethingof  tihe  wannth  and  the 
rich  diction  of  the  old  dramatists. 

Ihkhe,  Vij  own  sweet  love!    Ohl  my  dear  peeriess 
wife! 
By  the  blue  sky  and  all  its  crowding  stars, 
I  love  you  better — oh !  far  better  than 
Woman  was  ever  loved.    There's  not  an  hour 
Of  day  or  dreaming  night  but  I  am  with  thee : 
There's  not  a  wind  but  whispers  of  thy  name, 
And  not  a  flower  that  sleeps  beneath  the  moon 
But  in  its  hues  or  fragrance  tells  a  tale 
Of  thee,  my  love,  to  thy  Mirandola. 
Speak,  deafest  Isidora,  can  you  love 
As  I  do!    Can — ^but  no,  no ;  I  shall  grow 
Foolish  if  thus  I  talk.    You  must  be  gone ; 
You  must  be  gone,  fair  Isidora,  else 
The  business  of  the  dukedom  soon  will  cease. 
I  speak  the  truth,  by  Dian.    Even  now 
Oheraldi  waits  without  (or  should)  to  see  me. 
In  faith,  you  must  go :  one  kiss ;  and  so,  away. 

Ind,  Fvewell,  my  lord. 

Dvke,  We'll  ride  together,  dearest, 
Some  few  hours  hence. 

/rid.  Just  as  you  please ;  farewell.  [Sxk, 

Duke,  Farewell ;  with  what  a  waving  air  she  goes 
Along  the  corridor.    How  like  a  frkwn ; 
Yet  statelier.— Hark  1  no  sound,  however  soft 
(Nor  gentlest  echo),  telleth  when  she  treads ; 
But  every  motion  of  her  shape  doth  seem 
Hallowed  by  silence.    Thus  did  Hebe  grow 
Amidst  the  gods,  a  paragon ;  and  thus — 
Away !    I'm  grown  the  very  fool  of  love. 

About  the  same  time  Coiuctoice,  or  the  Bridal 
Night,  by  Mr  James  Hatnes,  was  performed,  and 
afterwsrds  puUished.  The  hero  is  a  rained  Vene- 
tian, and  his  bride  the  daughter  of  his  deadliest 
enemy,  and  the  niece  of  one  to  whose  death  he  had 
been  a  party.  The  stings  of  conscience,  and  the 
fears  accompanying  the  bridal  night,  are  thus  de- 
scribed:— 

[LoaBiiio  sad  Us  friend  Jolio.] 

I  had  thoughts 
Of  dying ;  but  pity  bids  me  live  I 

JvL  Yes,  live,  and  still  be  happy. 

Lor,  Never,  Julio ; 
Never  agun :  even  at  my  bridal  hour 
Thou  sawest  detection,  like  a  witch,  look  on 
And  smile,  and  mock  at  the  solemnity. 
Conjuring  the  stars.    Hark!  was  not  thai  a  wnm\ 

Jul.  No;  aU  is  still. 

Xor.  Hftve  ii0n«  annraaehMl  nst 


CloNuL  She  is  mine,  then : 
Do  I  not  look  ftt  yoa  1 

Ftr.  Your  eye  does,  truly, 
But  not  your  soul.    I  see  it  through  your  eye 
ShiAing  and  shrinking — turning  erery  way 
To  shun  me.    You  surprise  me,  that  your  eye, 
So  long  the  bully  of  its  master,  knows  not 
To  put  a  proper  face  upon  a  lie. 
But  gires  the  port  of  impudence  to  falsehood 
When  it  would  pass  it  oif  for  truth.    Your  soul 
Dares  as  soon  show  its  face  to  me.    Go  on, 
I  had  forgot ;  the  fashion  of  my  speech 
May  not  please  Appius  Claudius. 

Claud.  I  demand 
Protection  of  the  Decemrir ! 
App.  You  shall  hare  it. 
Ftr.  Doubtless! 

App.  Keep  back  the  people,  Lictors  t    What's 
Your  plea !    You  say  the  girl's  your  slare.    Produce 
Your  proofs. 

Clavd,  My  proof  is  here,  which,  if  they  can. 
Let  Ihem  confront.    The  mother  of  the  ^rl — 

[  Vtrginiut,  stepping  fonoardf  u  wiMdd  hy 
Numitoriut. 
NMmitoriut.   Hold,  brother!     Hear  them  out,  or 
suffer  me 
To  speak. 

Fir.  Man,  I  must  speak,  or  else  ffo  mad! 
And  if  I  do  go  mad,  what  then  will  hold  me 
From  speaking!    She  was  thy  sister,  too ! 
Well,  well,  speak  thou.    I'll  try,  and  if  I  can, 
Be  silent.  IJlttirea, 

Num,  Will  she  swear  she  is  her  child  t 
Vir,  [Starting  forward.']  To  be  sure  she  will — a 
most  wise  question  that  I 
Is  she  not  his  slare !    Will  his  tongue  lie  for  him — 
Or  his  hand  steal— or  the  finger  of  his  hand 
Beckon,  or  point,  or  shut,  or  open  for  him  t 
To  ask  him  if  she'll  swear!    Will  she  walk  or  run, 
Sing,  dance,  or  wag  her  head ;  do  anything 
That  is  most  easy  done!    She'll  as  soon  swear! 
What  mockery  it  is  to  hare  one's  life 
In  jeopardy  by  such  a  bare-faced  trick  !- 
Is  it  to  be  endured  t    I  do  protest 
Against  her  oath! 

App.  No  law  in  Rome,  Viiginius, 
Seconds  you.    If  she  swear  the  girl's  her  child, 
The  evidence  is  good,  unless  confronted 
By  better  evidence.    Look  you  to  that, 
Yimnius.    I  shall  take  the  woman's  oath. 
Virginia.  Icilius! 

IciUtu.  Fear  not,  love ;  a  thousand  oaths 
Will  answer  her, 

App.  You  swear  the  girl's  your  child. 
And  that  you  sold  her  to  Virginius'  wife. 
Who  passed  her  for  her  own.    Is  that  your  oath  f 
Slave  It  is  my  oath. 
App,  Your  answer  now,  Virginius. 
Vir.  Here  it  is !  [Brings  Virginia  forward. 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  slave  T    I  know 
'TIS  not  with  men  as  shrubs  and  trees,  that  by 
The  shoot  you  know  the  rank  and  order  of 
The  stem.     Yet  who  from  such  a  stem  would  look 
For  such  a  shoot.    My  witnesses  are  these — 
The  relatives  and  friends  of  Numitoria, 
W^ho  saw  her,  ere  Virginia's  birth,  sustain 
The  burden  which  a  mother  bears,  nor  feels 
The  weight,  with  longing  for  the  sight  of  it. 
Here  are  the  ears  that  listened  to  her  sifhs 
In  nature's  hour  of  labour,  which  subsi&s 
In  the  embrace  of  joy — the  hands,  that  when 
The  day  fint  looked  upon  the  infant's  face. 
And  never  looked  so  pleased,  helped  them  up  to  it. 
And  blessed  her  for  a  blessing.    Here,  the  eyes 
That  saw  her  lying  at  the  generous 
And  sympathetic  fount,  tl^t  at  her  ay 


Sent  forth  a  stream  of  liquid  living  pearl 

To  cherish  her  enameUed  veins.    The  lie 

Is  most  unfruitful  then,  that  takes  the  flower — 

The  very  flower  our  bed  connubisJ  grew — 

To  prove  its  barrenness!    Speak  for  me,  friends ; 

Have  I  not  spoke  the  truth  { 

Women  and  Citizens,  You  have,  Virginius. 

App.  Silence!  Keep  silence  there!     No  more  of 
that! 
You're  very  ready  for  a  tumult,  citizens. 

[Troops  appear  JMnd, 
Lictors,  make  way  to  let  these  troops  advance ! 
We  have  had  a  taste  of  your  forbeuanoe,  mastersi 
And  wish  not  for  another. 

Vir.  Troops  in  the  Forum ! 

App.  Virginius,  have  you  spoken! 

Ftr.  If  you  have  heard  me, 
I  have ;  if  not,  I'll  speak  again. 

Aj^.  You  need  not, 
Virginius ;  I  had  evidence  to  give. 
Which,  should  you  speak  a  hundred  times  again, 
Would  make  your  pleading  vain. 

Ftr.  Your  hand,  Virginia! 
Stand  close  to  me.  [Aside, 

App.  My  conscience  will  not  let  me 
Be  silent.    'Tis  notorious  to  you  aH, 
That  Claudius'  father,  at  his  death,  declared  me 
The  guardian  of  his  son.    This  cheat  has  long 
Been  known  to  me.    I  know  the  girl  is  not 
Viririnius'  daughter. 

Vir.  Join  your  friends,  Icilius, 
And  leave  Virginia  to  my  care.  [Aside, 

App.  The  justice 
I  should  have  done  my  client  unrequired, 
Now  cited  by  him,  how  shall  I  refuse  t 

Ftr.  Don't  tremble,  girl !  don't  tremble.       [Aside, 

App.  Virginius, 
I  feel  for  you ;  but  thouj^  you  we^  mv  father, 
The  majesty  of  justice  should  be  sacred — 
Claudius  must  take  Virginia  home  with  him! 

Ftr.  And  if  he  must,  I  should  advise  him,  Appius, 
To  take  her  home  in  time,  before  his  guardian 
Complete  the  violation  which  his  eyes 
Already  have  begun. — Friends!  fellow  citizens! 
Look  not  on  Claudius — ^look  on  your  Decemvir ! 
He  is  the  master  claims  Virginia! 
The  tongues  that  told  him  she  was  not  my  child 
Are  these — the  costly  charms  he  cannot  purchase. 
Except  by  making  her  the  slave  of  Claudius, 
His  client,  his  purveyor,  that  caters  for 
His  pleasures — markets  for  him — spicks,  and  scents, 
And  tastes,  that  he  mav  banquet — serves  him  up 
His  sensual  feast,  and  is  not  now  ashamed. 
In  the  open,  common  street,  before  your  eyes- 
Frighting  your  daughters'  and  your  matrons'  cheeks 
With  blushes  they  ne'er  thought  to  meet — ^to  help 

him 
To  the  honour  of  a  Roman  maid!  my  child ! 
Who  now  clings  to  me,  as  you  see,  as  if 
This  second  Tarquin  had  already  coiled 
His  arms  around  her.    Look  upon  her,  Romans ! 
Befriend  her !  succour  her !  see  her  not  polluted 
Before  her  father's  eyes! — He  is  but  one. 
Tear  her  from  Appius  and  his  Lictors  while 
She  is  unstained. — Your  hands!  your  hands!  your 
hands! 

Citizens.  They  are  yours,  Virginius. 
App.  Keep  the  people  back — 
Support  my  Lictors,  soldiers!  Seize  the  girl. 
And  drive  the  people  back. 

Icilius.  Down  with  the  slaves ! 
[The  peojde  make  a  show  of  resfstancs ;  bat,  upon  the  ad* 
vanoe  of  the  loldien,  retreat,  and  leave  Icilius,  Tia- 
eiiriDs,  and  his  daughter,  &e.  Inthe  hands  of  Appivsand 
his  party.] 

Deserted ! — Cowards !  traitonl  Let  mo  free 
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But  for  a  moment  I  I  relied  on  joa ; 

Hftd  I  relied  upon  mrKlf  ftlone, 

I  had  kept  them  still  at  bay !  I  kneel  to  you— 

Let  me  but  loose  a  moment  if  'tis  onlj 

To  rush  upon  your  swords. 

Vir,  Icilius,  peace! 
You  see  how  'tis,  we  are  deserted,  left 
Alone  by  our  friends,  surrounded  by  our  enemiee, 
Nerreless  and  helpless. 

4pP'  Separate  them,  Lictors! 

Fir.  Let  them  forbear  awhile,  I  pray  you,  Appius : 
It  is  not  rezy  easy.    Though  her  arms 
Are  tender,  yet  t£e  hold  is  strong  by  which 
She  grasps  me,  Appius — ^forcing  Qiem  will  hurt  them ; 
llieyll  soon  unclasp  themselves.    Wait  but  a  little — 
You  know  you're  sure  of  her  I 

App.  I  hare  not  time 
To  idle  with  thee ;  give  her  to  my  Lictors. 

Vir.  Appius,  I  pray  you  wait!  If  she  is  not 
My  child,  she  hatn  been  like  a  child  to  me 
For  fifteen  years.    If  I  am  not  her  father, 
I  have  been  like  a  father  to  her,  Appius, 
For  eyen  such  a  time.    They  that  haye  lived 
So  long  a  time  together,  in  so  near 
And  dear  society,  may  be  allowed 
A  little  time  for  partmg.    Let  me  take 
The  maid  aside,  1  pray  you,  and  confer 
A  moment  with  her  nurse ;  perhaps  she'll  give  me 
Some  token  will  unloose  a  tie  so  twined 
And  knotted  round  my  heart,  that,  if  you  break  it, 
My  heart  breaks  with  it. 

App.  Have  your  wish.    Be  brief  I 
Lictors,  look  to  them. 

VirgifUa,  Do  you  go  from  me ! 
Do  you  leave!  Father!  Father  1 

Vir.  No,  my  child — 
No,  my  Virginia — come  along  with  me. 

Virginia.  Will  you  not  leave  met    Will  you  take 
me  with  you  t 
Will  you  take  me  home  again!    0,  bless  you!  bless 

you! 
My  father!  my  dear  father!  Art  thou  not 
My  father ! 

[YiKOTNTUS,  perfectly  at  a  Iom  what  to  do,  looks  anzioiuily 
axoimd  the  Forum ;  at  length  hie  eje  faUs  on  a  hatcher's 
•tall,  with  a  knife  upon  it] 

Vir.  This  way,  mj  child — No,  no ;  I  am  not  going 
To  leave  thee,  my  Virginia!  I'll  not  leave  thee. 

App.  Keep  back  the  people,  soldiers!  Let  them  not 
Approach  VirginiusI    Keep  the  people  backl 

t  Virginiui  tecuret  iht  knife. 
Well,  have  you  done! 

Vir.  Short  time  for  converse,  Appius, 
But  I  have. 
App.  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 
vir.  I  am — 
I  am — that  she  is  my  daughter! 
App.  Take  her,  Lictors! 

[  Virainia  ikridc$^  and  faUi  hUf-dead  upon 
her  father' » thoulder. 
Vir.  Another  moment,  pray  you.    Bear  with  me 
A  little — 'TIS  my  last  embrace.    'Twont  tiy 
Your  patience  beyond  bearing,  if  you're  a  man! 
Lengthen  it  as  I  may,  I  cannot  make  it 
Long.    My  dear  child  I  My  dear  Virginia! 

[Kitting  her. 
There  is  one  only  way  to  save  thine  honour — 
'Tin  this. 

[Stdbt  her  J  and  drawt  out  iht  knife.    IciHut 
breaks  from  the  toldiert  tJuU  held  htm, 
and  ccifhether. 
Lo,  Appius,  with  this  innocent  blood 
I  do  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods  I 
Make  way  there! 
App*  Stop  him  1  Seiie  him  I 


Vir.  If  they  dare 
To  tempt  the  desperate  weapon  thai  is  maddmtd 
With  drinking  my  dau^ter's  blood,  why,  let  ~ 

thus 
It  rushes  in  amongst  them.    Way  there  I  Way  I 

[E3aJtthrw^tht$iMim, 

[Prtm  *  The  Wife,  a  TaU  of  MmOua.^ 
Loaairzo,  an  Advocate  of  Rome,  and  Maaiawa. 


Zorouo.  That's  right — you  are  collected  and 
In  your  replies.    I  dare  be  sworn  your  passion 
Was  such  a  thing,  as,  by  its  neighbourhood. 
Made  piety  and  virtue  twice  as  rich 
As  e'er  they  were  before.    How  grew  it !    Come, 
Thou  know'st  thy  heart — ^look  calmly  into  it, 
And  see  how  innocent  a  thing  it  is 
Which  thou  dost  fear  to  show — I  wait  your  answer. 
How  grew  your  passion ! 

Mariana.  As  my  stature  grew. 
Which  rose  without  my  noting  it,  until 
They  said  I  was  a  woman.    I  Icept  watdi 
Beside  what  seemed  his  deathbed.    From  beneath 
An  avalanche  my  father  rescued  him. 
The  sole  survivor  of  a  company 
Who  wandered  through  our  mountains.    A  long  tine 
His  life  was  doubtful,  signer,  and  he  called 
For  help,  whence  help  alone  could  come,  whidi  I, 
Morning  and  night,  invoked  along  with  him  ; 
So  first  our  souls  did  mingle  I 

Lorenzo.  I  perceive:  you  mingled  eonls  until  yea 
mingled  hearts ! 
You  loved  at  last.    Was't  not  the  sequel,  maid  ! 

Mariana.  I  loved,  indeed !  If  I  but  nursed  a  flower 
Which  to  the  ground  the  rain  and  wind  had  beaten, 
That  flower  of  all  our  garden  was  my  pride : 
What  then  was  he  to  me,  for  whom  I  thought 
To  make  a  shroud,  when,  tendine  on  him  stiU 
With  hope,  that,  bafiied  still,  did  still  keep  up ; 
I  saw,  at  last,  the  ruddy  dawn  of  health 
Begin  to  mantle  o'er  his  pallid  form. 
And  glow — and  glow — till  forth  at  last  it  burst 
Into  confirmed,  broad,  and  glorious  day  I 

Lorenzo.  You  loved,  and  he  did  love! 

Mariana.  To  say  he  did. 
Were  to  affirm  what  ofl  his  eyes  avouched. 
What  many  an  action  testified — and  yet — 
What  wanted  confirmation  of  his  tongue. 
But  if  he  loved,  it  brought  him  not  content  I 
Twas  now  abstraction — now  a  start — anon 
A  pacing  to  and  fro— anon  a  stillness, 
As  nought  remained  of  life,  save  life  itself. 
And  feeling,  thought,  and  motion,  were  extinct. 
Then  all  again  vras  action !    Disinclined 
To  converse,  save  he  held  it  with  himself; 
Which  oft  he  did,  in  moody  vein  discoursing. 
And  ever  and  anon  invoking  honour. 
As  some  high  contest  there  were  pending  'twist  , 

Himself  and  him,  wherein  her  aid  he  UMded. 

Loreneo,  This  spoke  impediment ;  or  he  was  bemd  i 
By  promise  to  another ;  or  had  fiiends  i 

Whom  it  behoved  him  to  consult,  and  doubted ; 
Or  'twizt  you  lay  disparity  too  wide 
For  love  itself  to  leap.  | 

Marianet.  I  saw  a  struggle. 
But  knew  not  what  it  was.    I  wondered  sHU, 
That  what  to  me  was  all  content,  to  him 
Was  all  disturbance ;  but  my  turn  did  come.  ' 

At  length  he  talked  of  leaving  us ;  at  length  ,' 

He  fixed  the  parting  day — ^but  kept  it  not — 
0  how  my  heart  did  bound!    Then  first  I  knew 
It  had  been  sinking.    Deeper  still  it  sank 
When  next  he  fix^l  to  go ;  and  sank  it  then 
To  bound  no  more!    He  went.  ! 

Lorento,  To  follow  him 
You  came  to  Mantua! 
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Manama,  VfhaA  oould  I  dol 
Cot,  garden,  Tineyard,  rifulet,  and  wood, 
lAke,  Bkj,  and  moontain,  went  along  with  him  1 
Could  I  remain  behind !    My  father  found 
VLy  heart  was  not  at  home ;  he  lored  his  child. 
And  aeked  me,  one  day,  whither  we  should  go  I 
I  said,  *  To  Mantua.'    I  followed  him 
To  Mantua!  to  breathe  the  air  he  breathed. 
To  walk  up<m  the  cround  he  walked  upon. 
To  look  upon  the  &ingi  he  looked  upon. 
To  look,  perchance,  on  him  I  perchance  to  hear  him. 
To  touch  himi  never  to  be  known  to  him. 
Till  he  WBB  told  I  liTod  and  died  hie  Ioto. 


TB01CA8  LOTBIX  BEDD0B8. 

The  Bndi»  Tra^edy^  by  Thomas  Lovkll  BsDDoig, 
published  in  1822,  is  intended  for  the  doset  rather 
than  the  theatre.  It  poesesiee  many  paaaages  dT 
pure  and  sparkling  Terse.  *  The  following,'  says  a 
writer  in  tiie  Edinburgh  Beyiew, '  will  show  the  way 
in  which  Mr  Beddoes  manages  a  subject  that  poets 
hare  almost  reduced  to  oommonplaoe.  We  thought 
all  similes  for  the  violet  had  beoi  used  up ;  but  he 
gives  us  a  new  one,  and  one  that  is  very  delightftiL' 
Hesperus  and  Floribel  (the  young  wedded  loTers) 
are  m  a  garden;  and  the  husband  speaks : — 

Eenenu,  See,  here's  a  bower 
Of  q^tine  wiUi  honeysuckles  woven. 
Where  not  a  spark  of  piying  light  creeps  in, 
So  cloeely  do  uie  sweets  enfold  each  other. 
'TIS  twilx^t's  home ;  come  in,  my  gentle  love, 
And  talk  to  me.    So  I  I've  a  rival  here ; 
What's  this  that  sleeps  so  sweetly  on  your  neck  1 

PUfnbeL  Jealous  so  soon,  my  Hesperus!    Look 
then. 
It  is  a  bunch  of  flowers  I  pulled  for  you  : 
Here's  the  blue  violet,  like  Pandora's  eve. 
When  first  it  darkened  with  immortal  life. 

Httpenu,  Sweet  as  thy  lips.    Fie  on  those  taper 
fingers. 
Have  they  been  brushing  the  long  grass  aside, 
To  drag  the  daisv  from  its  hiding-place, 
Where  it  shuns  light,  the  Danae  of  flowers. 
With  gold  up-hoarded  on  its  virgin  lap  t 

PtoribeL  And  here's  a  treasure  that  I  found  by 
chance, 
A  lily  of  the  valley ;  low  it  lav 
Over  a  mossy  mound,  withered  and  weeping. 
As  on  a  fairy's  grave. 

Hapenu,  Of  all  the  posv 
Give  me  the  rose,  thou^  there's  a  tale  of  blood 
Soiling  its  name.    In  elfin  annals  old 
rris  writ,  how  Zephyr,  envious  of  his  love 
(The  love  he  bare  to  Summer,  who  since  then 
Has,  weeping,  visited  the  world),  once  found 
The  baby  Perfume  cradled  in  a  violet ; 
rTwas  said  the  beauteous  bantling  was  the  child 
Of  a  gay  bee,  that  in  his  wantoimess 
Toyed  with  a  pea-bud  in  a  lady's  nrland)  ; 
The  felon  winds,  confederate  with  him, 
Bound  the  sweet  slumberer  with  golden  chains. 
Pulled  from  the  wreathed  laburnum,  and  together 
Deep  cast  him  in  the  bosom  of  a  rose, 
And  fed  the  fettered  wxetch  with  dew  and  air. 

And  there  is  an  expression  in  the  same  scene  (where 
the  author  is  speaking  of  sleepers'  fkncies,  &c.} 


MThile  that  winged  song,  the  restless  nightingale 
Turns  her  sad  heart  to  musi^-* 

which  is  perfectly  beautifbL 

The  rnider  may  now  take  a  pumge  fipom  the 
scene  where  Hasnems  murders  the  sirivlariheL  She 


is  waiting  for  him  in  the  Divinity  path,  alone,  and 
is  teixifled.    At  last  he  conies ;  and  she  dgfas  ou:^ 

Speak  I  let  me  hear  thy  voioei 
Tell  me  the  joyful  news  I 

and  thus  he  answers — 

Ay,  I  am  come 
In  all  my  solemn  pomp.  Darkness  and  Fear, 
And  the  great  Tempest  in  his  midnight  car. 
The  sword  of  lightning  girt  across  his  thigh. 
And  the  whole  demon  brood  of  night,  blind  Fog 
And  withering  Blight,  all  these  are  my  retuners  ; 
Howl  not  one  smile  for  all  this  bravery ! 
What  think  you  of  my  minstrels,  the  hoarse  innds. 
Thunder,  and  tuneful  Discord  t    Hark,  they  plav. 
Well  piped,  methinks ;  somewhat  too  rouch,  perhi^is. 

FlcrM,  I  know  you  practise  on  my  silliness. 
Else  I  might  well  be  scared.    But  leave  this  mirth, 
Or  I  must  weep. 

Hapenu.  iNrill  serve  to  fill  the  goblets 
For  our  carousal ;  but  we  loiter  here, 
The  bride-maids  are  without;  well-picked,  thoult  say, 
Wan  ^oats  of  wo-begone,  self-slaughtered  damsels 
In  their  best  winding-sheets ;  start  not ;  I  bid  them 

wipe 
Their  gory  bosoms ;  they'll  look  wondrous  comely ! 
Our  link-b<^»  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  is  waiting  too 
To  light  us  to  our  grave. 

After  some  further  speech,  she  asks  him  what  he 
means,  and  he  replies— 

What  mean  1 1    Death  and  murder. 
Darkness  and  misery.    To  thy  prayers  and  shrift, 
Earth  gives  thee  back.  Thy  God  hath  sent  me  for  thee ; 
Repent  and  die. 

She  returns  gentle  answers  to  him;  but  in  the  end 
he  kills  her,  and  afterwards  mourns  thus  over  her 
body; — 

Dead  art  thou,  Floribel ;  fidr,  painted  earth, 
And  no  warm  breath  shall  ever  more  disport 
Between  those  ruby  lips :  no ;  they  have  quaflM 
Life  to  the  dregs,  and  found  death  at  the  bottom, 
The  sugar  of  the  draught.    All  cold  and  still ; 
Her  very  tresses  stiffen  in  the  air. 
Look,  what  a  face !  had  our  first  mother  worn 
But  half  such  beauty  when  the  serpent  came, 
His  heart,  all  malice,  would  have  turned  to  love ; 
No  hand  but  this,  which  I  do  think  was  once 
Cain,  the  arch  murderer's,  could  have  acted  it. 
And  I  must  hide  these  sweets,  not  in  my  bosom ; 
In  the  foul  earth.    She  shudders  at  my  grssp : 
Just  so  she  laid  her  head  across  my  bcieom 
When  first— oh  villain  I  which  way  lies  the  grave! 

MISS  XXTTOBD— 8IB  KDWARD  LTTTOH  BULWER— 
THOMAS  NOON  TALFOUBD. 

Miss  Mittobd,  so  well  known  for  her  fine  prose 
tales  and  sketches,  has  written  three  tragedies — 
Julian,  RiemU  and  7^  Vupen  of  Palermo.  Thej 
were  all  brought  on  the  stage,  but  *  Rienzi'  only  met 
with  decided  success.  An  equal  number  of  dramas 
has  beoi  TOoduoed  by  another  novelist,  Sib  Edward 
Lttton  jBulwbr:  these  are  entitled.  The  La^qf 
LyoHM,  La  Valliere,  and  Richelieu,  The  first  ai 
these  pieces  is  the  best,  and  it  seldom  fails  of  draw- 
ing tears  when  well  represented.  It  is  a  picturesque 
and  romantic  play,  with  passages  of  fine  poetry 
and  genuine  feeling.  *La  Valliere'  Is  fbunded  on 
the  court  and  times  of  Loids  XIV.,  but  it  wants  pro- 
minenoe  of  character  and  dramatic  art  '  Richelieu' 
is  a  drama  of  greater  energy  and  power,  but  is  also 
loosely  constructed.  Thomas  Noon  Talpourd,  ser- 
geant-at-law,  an  eloquent  English  barrister,  has 
written  two  daidn  nlava.  Ttm.  and  Tkm  Afhmmi* 
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CavUtfe,  ninarkaUe  for  a  gentle  beauty,  reflDeiiient» 
and  pathoe.  He  haf  also  produced  a  domestic 
drama,  The  Mauaere  qf  Gieneoe^  but  it  is  much 
inferior  to  his  other  productions.  '  Ion'  was  acted 
witii  great  success,  and  published  in  1835.  It  seems 
an  embodiment  of  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of 
the  Greek  drama,  and  its  plot  is  founded  on  the  old 
Grecian  notion  of  destiny,  apart  from  all  moral 
agencies.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  had  announced  that 
the  T^ngeanoe  which  the  misrule  of  the  race  of 
Argos  luul  brought  on  the  people,  in  the  form  of  a 
pestilence,  could  only  be  disarmed  by  the  extirpation 
of  the  guilty  race,  and  Ion,  the  hero  of  the  play,  at 
,  length  offers  himself  a  sacrifice.  The  character  of 
I  Ion — ^the  discovery  of  his  birth,  as  son  of  the  king — 
i  his  lore  and  patriotism,  are  drawn  with  great  power 
and  effect  The  style  of  Mr  Talfourd  is  chaste  and 
clear,  yet  ftdl  of  imagery.  Take,  for  example,  the 
ddineation  of  the  chuacter  of  Ion : — 

Ion,  our  sometime  darling,  whom  we  prized 
As  a  stray  gifl,  by  bounteous  Heaven  dismissed 
From  some  bright  sphere  which  sorrow  may  not  doud 
To  make  the  happy  happier!     Is  he  sent 
To  grapple  with  the  miseries  of  this  time, 
Whose  natura  such  ethereal  aspect  wears 
As  it  would  perish  at  the  toach  of  wrong! 
By  no  internal  contest  is  he  trained 
For  such  hard  duty ;  no  emotions  rude 
Hath  his  clear  spirit  ranquished — Love,  the  germ 
Of  his  mild  nature,  hath  spread  graces  forth, 
Expanding  with  its  progress,  as  ue  store 
Of  rainbow  colour  which  the  seed  conceals 
Sheds  out  its  tints  from  its  dim  treasury. 
To  flush  and  circle  in  the  flower.    No  tear 
Hath  filled  his  eye  sare  that  of  thoughtful  joy 
When,  in  the  evening  stillness,  lovely  things 
Pressed  on  his  soul  too  busily ;  his  voice. 
If,  in  the  earnestness  of  childish  sports. 
Raised  to  the  tone  of  anger,  checked  its  force, 
As  if  it  feared  to  break  its  being's  law. 
And  faltered  into  music ;  when  the  forms 
Of  guilty  passion  havis  been  made  to  live 
In  pictured  speech,  and  others  have  waxed  loud 
In  righteous  indignation,  he  hath  heard 
With  sceptic  smile,  or  from  some  slender  vein 
Of  goodness,  which  surroundinff  gloom  concealed, 
Struck  sunlight  o*er  it :  so  his  life  hath  flowed 
From  its  mysterious  urn  a  sacred  stream. 
In  whose  calm  depth  the  beautiful  and  pure 
Alone  are  mirrored  ;  which,  though  shapes  of  ill 
May  hover  round  its  surface,  glides  in  light, 
And  takes  no  shadow  from  them. 

[JExtracts  from  *  Ion.*} 

[Ion  being  declared  the  rightful  heir  of  the  throne,  Is  waited 
upon  by  Clenuuithe,  daughter  of  the  high  priest  of  the  temple, 
wherein  Ion  had  been  reared  in  obecurity.] 

Ion,  What  wouldst  thou  with  me,  lady ! 

Clemanthe.  Is  it  so ! 
Nothing,  my  lord,  save  to  implore  thy  nardon. 
That  the  departing  gleams  of  a  bright  oream. 
From  which  I  scarce  had  wakened,  made  me  bold 
To  crave  a  word  with  thee  ;  but  all  are  fled — 

Ion,  Twas  indeed  a  goodly  dream ; 
But  thou  art  right  to  think  it  was  no  more ; 
And  study  to  forget  it. 

Clem,  To  forget  it ! 
Indeed,  my  lord,  I  will  not  wish  to  lose 
What,  being  past,  is  all  my  future  hath. 
All  I  shall  live  for  ;  do  not  ^dge  me  this. 
The  brief  space  I  shall  need  it. 

Ion,  Speak  not,  fair  one. 
In  tone  so  mournful,  for  it  makes  me  feel 
Too  seniibly  the  hapless  wretch  I  am. 


That  troubled  the  deep  quiet  of  thy  soul 

In  that  pure  fountain  which  reflected  beaTOky 

For  a  brief  taste  of  rapture. 

Clem.  Dost  thou  yet 
Esteem  it  rapture,  then  !    My  foolish  heart. 
Be  still !    Yet  wherefore  should  a  crown  diTidt  ui 
0,  my  dear  Ion  !  let  me  call  thee  so 
This  once  at  least — it  could  not  in  my  thoughts 
Increase  the  distance  that  there  was  Detween  ua 
When,  rich  in  spirit,  thou  to  strangen'  eyw 
Seemed  a  poor  foundling. 

Ion.  It  must  separate  us  1 
Think  it  no  harmless  bauble ;  but  a  cnne 
Will  freeze  the  current  in  the  veins  of  youth^ 
And  from  familiar  touch  of  genial  hand. 
From  household  pleasures,  from  sweet  daily  tasks, 
From  aiiT  thought,  free  wanderer  of  the  hearensy 
For  ever  banish  me  I 

Clem.  Thou  dost  accuse 
Thy  state  too  harshly  ;  it  may  eive  some  roosiy 
Some  little  room,  amidst  its  ra<uant  cares. 
For  love  and  joy  to  breathe  in. 

Ion.  Not  for  me  ; 
My  pomp  must  be  most  lonesome,  far  removed 
From  that  sweet  fellowship  of  humankind 
The  slave  rejoices  in  :  my  solemn  robes 
Shall  wrap  me  as  a  panoply  of  ice. 
And  the  attendants  who  maj  throng  around  me 
Shall  want  the  flatteries  which  may  basely  warm 
The  sceptral  thing  they  circle.    Dark  and  cold 
Stretches  the  path  which,  when  I  wear  the  crown, 
I  needs  must  enter  :  the  great  gods  forbid 
That  thou  shouldst  follow  in  it  1 

Clem,  0  unkind  I 
And  shall  we  never  see  each  other  t 

Ion.  \_Afier  a  jmuk.^  Yes ! 
I  have  asked  that  dreadful  question  of  the  hills 
That  look  eternal ;  of  the  flowing  streams 
That  lucid  flow  for  ever  ;  of  the  stars. 
Amid  whose  fields  of  azure  my  raised  spirit 
Hath  trod  in  glory  :  all  were  dumb ;  but  now. 
While  I  thus  gaze  upon  thy  living  &ce, 
I  feel  the  love  that  kindles  throoxh  its  beauty 
Can  never  wholly  perish :  we  tihaU  meet 
Again,  Clemanthe ! 

CUm.  Bless  thee  for  that  name  ; 
Pray,  call  me  so  again  ;  thy  words  sound  stnogslyt 
Yet  they  breathe  kindness,  and  111  drink  them  in. 
Though  they  destroy  me.    Shall  we  meet  iDdeedl 
Think  not  I  would  intrude  upon  thy  cares. 
Thy  councils,  or  thy  pomps  ;  to  sit  at  distanes^ 
To  weave,  with  the  nice  labour  which  preserves 
The  rebel  pulses  even,  from  gay  threads 
Faint  records  of  Uiy  deeds,  and  sometimes  catdi 
The  falling  music  of  a  sracious  word. 
Or  the  stray  sunshine  of  a  smile,  will  b<f 
Comfort  enough  :  do  not  deny  me  this ; 
Or  if  stem  fate  compel  thee  to  deny. 
Kill  me  at  once  I 

Ion.  No  ;  thou  must  live,  my  fair  one : 
There  are  a  thousand  joyous  things  in  life, 
Which  pass  unheeded  in  a  life  of  joy 
As  thine  hath  been,  till  breezy  sorrow  comes 
To  ruffle  it ;  and  daily  duties  paid 
Hardly  at  first,  at  length  will  bring  repose 
To  the  sad  mind  that  studies  to  perform  them. 
Thou  dost  not  mark  me. 

Clem.  0, 1  do  1  I  do ! 

Ion.  If  for  thy  brother's  and  thy  father's  sake 
Thou  art  content  to  live,  the  healer  Timo 
Will  reconcile  thee  to  the  lovely  things 
Of  this  delightful  world — and  if  another, 
A  happier — no,  I  cannot  bid  thee  love 
Another ! — I  did  think  I  could  have  said  il^ 
But  tis  in  vain. 

Ckm.  Thou  art  my  own,  then,  still  t 
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THOMJUI  NOON  TALVOUaO. 


/on.  luithiiMown!  tiraileimeclMpilMeiiitiMr; 
0  joy  too  thrilling  and  too  shorti 

Ent«  AosvoB. 

AgmofT,  My  lovd, 
Tho  ncrifidal  ritet  await  thy  pwgenee. 

/on.  I  oome.  One  more  embnMO— tJie  laft,  the  last 
In  this  world!    Now,iafeweUl  lExiL 

CUm.  The  laft  embrace ! 
Then  he  has  east  me  off  1  no— His  not  so ; 
Some  monniiul  seeret  of  his  &te  dirides  us  ; 
ril  stmnle  to  bear  that,  and  snatch  a  comfort 
From  senn^  him  npllfted.    I  wiU  look 
Upon  him  m  his  throne  ;  Minerra's  shrine 
Will  shelter  me  from  Tolnr  gace  ;  111  hasten 
And  feast  my  sad  eyes  with  his  greatness  there.  [ExiU 

Chn  is  installed  in  his  royal  dignity,  attended  Iqrthe  high 
prieet,  the  •enatoTi,  &a   The  peqple  reoelTe  him  with  ihoata] 

Jen.  I  thank  yon  for  your  gieetinge— shout  no  mors^ 
But  in  deep  silence  raise  your  hearts  to  heaTen, 
That  it  may  strengthen  one  so  young  and  frail 
As  I  am  for  the  business  of  this  hour. 
Must  I  sit  here  t 

Medon,  My  son  I  my  son  t 
What  ails  thee  t    When  thou  shouldst  refloat  the  joy 
Of  Aigos,  the  strange  paleness  of  the  graro 
Marbles  thy  face. 

loiu  Am  I  indeed  so  pale  f 
It  is  a  solemn  oflice  I  assume^ 
Which  well  may  make  me  falter ;  yet  sustained 
By  thee,  and  by  the  gods  I  serre,  I  take  it 

[SiUcnihcihirfme, 
Stand  forth,  Agenor. 
Agmor.  I  await  thj  wQL 
/on.  To  thee  I  ledf  as  to  the  wisest  friend 
Of  this  afflicted  people  ;  thou  must  lea^e 
Awhile  the  quiet  which  thy  life  has  earned 
To  rule  our  couaoUs ;  till  the  seats  of  justice 
With  cood  men,  not  so  absolute  in  goodness 
As  to  foiget  what  human  frailty  is; 
And  order  my  sad  oountiy. 
Agewor,  Patdonme— 

Ion,  Nay,  I  will  promise  His  my  lail  request ; 
Grant  me  thr  help  till  this  distracted  state 
Rise  traaqoil  from  h«r  griefr—'twill  not  be  long, 
If  the  niat  gods  mile  on  us  now.    Remember, 
Meanwiiile^  thou  hast  all  power  my  wofd  can  gire. 
Whether  I  U^  or  die.      *^         "^ 

Agmatn  Die  I    Ere  thai  hour, 
Ma^  ersB  the  eld  man's  epitaph  be  rao«-grown  I 

iv^.  Death  is  not  jealous  of  the  mild  decay 
That  MtlT  wins  thee  his ;  exultiBg  youth 
ProTokes  the  ghastly  monarehH  suoden  stride, 
And  makes  his  horrid  fingers  quick  to  clasp 
His  prey  benumbed  at  noontide.    Let  me  see 
The  cantain  of  the  guard. 

Onfiha,  I  kneel  to  craTo 
Humbly  the  farour  which  thy  sire  bestowed 
On  one  who  lored  him  welL 
/on.  I  cannot  mark  thee, 
That  wakest  the  memoxy  of  my  father's  weakness. 
But  I  will  not  foiget  that  thou  hast  shared 
The  light  enjoTments  of  a  noble  spirit, 
And  learned  tne  need  of  luxunr.     I  grant 
For  thee  and  thy  braye  comrades  ample  share 
Of  such  rich  treasure  as  my  stores  contain. 
To  grace  thy  passage  to  some  distant  land, 
Wliere,  if  an  nonest  cause  engage  thy  swonl. 
May  glorious  issues  WMt  it    In  our  realm 
We  shall  not  need  it  longer. 

Cr^ikM.  Dost  intend 
To  banish  the  firm  troops  before  whose  Talour 
Baibariaa  millions  shrink  appidled,  and  iMve 
Our  city  naked  to  the  first  assault 
Of  reckless  foes  1 
/on.  No.  Crrthes !  In  ourselves. 


uought 


In  our  own  honest  hearts  and  chainlev  hands 
Will  be  our  saAguard ;  while  we  do  not  use 
Our  power  towards  others,  so  that  we  should  blush 
To  teach  our  children ;  while  the  simple  Iotc 
Of  justice  and  their  countiy  shall  be  bom 
With  dawning  reason ;  while  their  sinews  grow 
Hard  'midst  we  gladness  of  heroic  sports, 
We  shall  not  need,  to  guard  our  walls  in  peace. 
One  selfish  passion,  or  one  Tenal  swonL 
I  would  not  grieve  thee ;  but  tiiy  valiant  troop-* 
For  I  esteem  them  valiant — must  no  more 
With  luxuxy  which  suits  a  desperate  camp 
Infect  us.    See  that  they  embwk,  Agenor, 
Ere  night 

Orfkm,  Uj  Lord^ 

/on.  No  more— my  word  hath  passed. 
Medon,  there  is  no  dice  I  can  add 
To  those  thou  hast  grown  old  in ;  thou  wilt  guard 

I  The  shrine  of  Phoebus,  and  withbi  thy  home^ 
Thy  too  delightful  home— befriend  the  stranger 
As  thou  didst  me ;  there  sometimes  waste  a  uoi 
On  thy  spoiled  inmate. 

MedoiL  Think  of  thee,  mr  lord! 
Long  shall  we  triumph  in  thy  glorious  reign. 

Ion.  Prithee  no  more.    Aq^ives  1  I  have  a  boon 
To  crave  of  you.    Whene'er  I  shall  rejoin 
In  death  the  father  from  whose  heart  in  life 
Stem  fate  divided  me,  think  gently  of  him  I 
Think  that  beneath  his  panoply  of  pride 
Were  fair  afiections  crushed  by  bitter  wionn 
Which  fretted  him  to  madness ;  what  he  did, 
Alas  I  ye  know ;  could  you  know  what  he  suffevedy 
Ye  would  not  curse  his  name.    Yet  never  more 
Let  the  great  intereots  of  the  state  depend 
Upon  the  thousand  chances  that  may  sway 
A  piece  of  human  frui^ ;  swear  to  me 
That  ye  will  seek  hereafter  in  yourselves 
The  means  of  sovereignty :  our  countiy 's  space, 
So  happy  in  its  smalmess,  so  compact. 
Needs  not  the  magic  of  a  single  name 
Which  wider  regions  may  require  to  draw 
Their  interest  into  one ;  but,  circled  thus. 
Like  a  blest  family,  by  simple  laws 
May  tenderly  be  govemed^--aIl  degrees. 
Not  placed  in  dexterous  balance,  not  combined 
By  bonds  of  parchment,  or  by  iron  clasps, 
But  blended  mto  one — a  single  form 
Of  nymph-like  loveliness,  wmdi  finest  chords 
Of  sympathy  pervading,  shall  endow 
With  vitalr  beauty ;  tint  with  roeeate  bloom 
In  times  of  happ^  pMoe,  and  bid  to  flash 
With  one  brave  impulse,  if  ambitious  bands 
Of  foreign  power  should  threaten.    Swear  to  me 
That  ye  will  do  this ! 

Medon.  Wherefore  ask  this  now  t 
Thou  shalt  live  long ;  the  paleness  of  thy  face, 
Which  late  seemed  death-like,  is  grown  radiant  now, 
And  thine  eyes  kindle  with  the  prophecy 
Of  glorious  years. 

Jon.  The  gods  approve  me  then  I 
Yet  I  will  use  the  function  of  a  king, 
And  claim  obedience.    Swear,  that  if  I  die, 
And  leave  no  issue,  ye  will  seek  the  power 
To  covem  in  the  free-bom  people's  choice^ 
And  in  the  pradenoe  of  the  wise. 

Medon  ani  othin.  We  swear  it ! 

Ion.  Hear  and  record  the  oath,  immortal  powers  I 
Now  give  me  leave  a  moment  to  approach 
That  altar  unattended.  [Me  goet  to  ike  dUar. 

Gracious  gods  t 
In  whose  mild  service  my  slad  ^uth  was  spent, 
Look  on  me  now ;  and  if  there  is  a  power, 
As  at  this  solemn  time  I  feel  there  is^ 
Beyond  ye,  that  hath  breathed  through  all  your  shapes 
The  spirit  of  the  beautiful  that  lives 
In  earth  and  heaven ;  to  ye  I  olSst  up 


CTC!LOP.fiDIA  OF 


I  bung,  fall  of  lift  ind  lore. 

For  mT  d«u  eonnby*  «el&n.    Let  Out  Uaw 
EodkUhertanoinl  ISuitlum* 


II  nulua  (vnrd. 


Oan.  Hold ! 
Lat  ma  nipport  him — >t«nd  »mf — indeed 
I  lure  beet  right,  alchoiuh  je  know  it  not, 
To  cl«>re  to  him  in  dauL 

/on.  Thii  ii  ■  jo; 
I  did  cot  hope  for— thii  i*  nraat  indeed. 
Band  thine  ejca  on  mat 

dan.  And  for  thii  it  w« 
Thou  wouldit  hftTO  waueil  ma  from  thee  I 
Couldib  thou  think 
1  would  be  so  divorced  f 

Ion.  Thou  ut  right,  Clenuntha — 
It  wu  a  ahKUow  4od  u  idle  thought ; 
111  put ;  no  ihow  of  coldneH  freta  ua  now ; 
No  imia  diuniaa,  mj  girl.    Yet  thou  wilt  tiiink 
On  tiut  which,  when  I  feigned,  I  tiul;  ipoka — 


/ml.  I  bring  jou  glorioiu  ticUngi— 
H»!  nojoT 
Cui  enter  here. 

lait.  Yes— i<  it  u  I  hope  t 

/rut.  Tha^eatilEDce&b&tea. 

/on.  [^Sprti^  to  lia  fat.]   Do  ye  cot  hear  t 
Why  »hout  jB  not  I  je  mn  rtrong — -think  not  of  me ; 
HeukcD  I  the  cuna  mj  uicatiy  hui  ipiead 
O'er  At^  ii  diapalledl    My  own  Clemuithe  I 
Let  thit  oonwle  thee — ^Argot  Urea  again — 
The  offering  i>  accepted— >U  ia  well  1  [Dia. 


r&tion.    The 
1   1S34. 

tmd  the  acene  ii  laid  in  Flindera,  at  the  cloae  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  aecond,  Ediein  the  Fair 
(IU3).  rekitea  to  early  Engliah  hiatory.  Though 
aomewfaat  too  meaaured  and  reflective  for  the  atage. 
the  playa  of  Mr  Taylor  contain  aicslient  acenea 
and  diaJoguea.  '  The  blended  dignity  of  thought, 
and  a  sedate  moral  habit,  iuTsata  Mr  l^ylor'a  poetry 
with  a  ■tateliaeis  in  which  the  drama  ia  generally 
deSdeot,  and  mokea  bii  writing*  lllutttate.  in  aome 
degree,  a  new  form  of  the  art — inch  a  form,  indeed, 
oa  we  might  expect  the  written  drama  naturally  to 
aaoume  it  it  were  to  reviTe  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  muntain  itaelf  aa  a  branch  of  literature 
aput  from  the  atage,'  *  Strafford,  a  tragedy  by  J. 
BaowNtKO,  waa  brought  out  in  1837,  and  acted  with 
aucceas.  It  ia  the  work  of  a  young  poet,  but  ia  well 
conceived  and  arranged  for  efiect,  while  ita  relation 
,  to  a  deeply  Intereating  and  stirring  period  of  DriCish 
j  hiatory  givea  it  a  peculiar  attraction  to  an  Engliih 
andience.  Mn  Leigh  Ucnt.  in  1 840,  come  before 
the  public  as  a  dramatic  writer.  Ui>  work  waa  a 
I  miitoM  of  romance  and  comedy,  entitled,  A  Legend 
df  FkreKct :  it  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden  theatre 
witii  some  success,  but  is  too  iketchy  in  its  mate- 
rials, and  too  extravagant  in  plot,  to  be  a  popular 
acting  play.  Atiidvictd.  a  tragedy  by  WnxtiJl 
Shtth  (1S42),  is  a  drama  also  for  Ui«  closet;  It 
wanta  variety  and  acenic  efl^  fur  the  atage,  and 
In  *^le  and  leatiment  Is  not  nnlike  one  of  Hiaa 


Baillie'*  pUja.    The  fiiUowiiig  CfariaUn  Matin 

ia  findy  e:qnea*od : — 

Joy  ia  a  weak  and  giddy  thing  that  langha 

Itaelf  to  weariness  or  sleep,  and  wakea 

To  the  same  banen  laughter  ;  'tia  a  child 

Perpetually,  and  oU  its  past  and  futnia 

Lie  in  the  compass  of  an  infant's  day. 

Crushed  trom  our  sorrow  all  that's  gnat  in  man 

Has  ever  apmng.    In  the  bold  ponn  wwld 

Hen  deified  the  beantifol,  the  gli^ 

The  strong,  the  booitf ul,  and  it  oma  to  nought ; 

We  have  imised  Pain  and  Sonow  into  heaven. 

And  in  our  temples,  on  oar  altars,  Grief 

Stands  symbol  of  our  faith,  and  it  shall  laat 

As  long  as  man  is  mortal  and  unhmn. 

The  gay  at  heart  m^y  wander  to  the  uieo. 

And  hups  may  there  be  found  them,  and  the  lews 

Of  palm  be  put  into  their  hands ;  on  ewth 

We  know  them  not ;  no  votariit  of  our  futb, 

Till  he  bos  dropped  his  tears  into  the  atieain, 

Taatea  of  it*  sweetness. 

We  shall  now  torn  to  the  comic  mnn  of  ' 
drama,  which,  in  the  earlier  yean  of  thia  noi 
produced  aome  worki  of  Keniiine  hnmoar  waA  'a 


The  moat  able  and  anccessful  comic 
hia  day  waa  Geobob  Colmah,  tbe  yo 
wast«m  on  the  SUtc€  October  irea.    Tte 


QCOT^  ColmVL 

the  anthoT  of  the  JealoDs  Wife 
Marriage,  Colman  had  a  hereditary  attodnneot  to 
the  drama.  Hewaa  educated  at  Westmlnoteradiin, 
and  afterwards  entered  of  Chriat'a  Churdl  colfcgb 
Oifocd  ;  but  his  idleneaa  and  diaaipotion  at  ^"^ 
veraity  led  his  father  to  withdraw  him  ^oia  Oxtodi 
and  banish  him  to  Aberdeen.  Hera  be  ww  distlD- 
guished  for  his  eccentric  dreoa  and  Ibllj,  bst  he  M»  : 
applied  himself  to  his  cUadcal  and  odier  itgdi« 
•  Colfflan  added  >  the  }«»iCT' to  hh  nam*  after  tki  «» 
duuatliB  of  hk  pliv,  IV  Irm  OML  ■  iMt  a;  ftA«k 
naaan,'  besays,  •w.kjXk  lajurvd  hy  mistakes,  as*  ta  ••  ■ 

■utbv  or  the  JmIhh  Witt,  should  bi  aniiiBaiA  f^ilTtt  ^ 
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OIOBOB  oouuir. 


At  Aberdeen  he  pobliaheda  poem  on  Charles  James 
Fox,  eotitied  The  Man  of  the  People,  and  wrote  a 
musical  faroe.  The  Female  DramaUst,  which  his  father 
brought  out  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  but  it  was 
condemned.  A  second  dramatic  attempt,  entitled 
TtDo  to  One,  brought  out  in  1784,  enjoyed  consider- 
able success.  This  seems  to  have  fixed  his  literary 
taste  and  inclinations;  for  though  his  &ther  intended 
him  for  the  bar,  and  entered  him  of  linooln's  Inn, 
the  drama  engrossed  his  attention.  In  1784  he 
contracted  a  tiiou^^tless  marriage  with  a  Miss 
Catherine  Morris,  with  whom  he  eloped  to  Gretna 
Green,  and  next  year  brought  out  a  second  musical 
comedy,  Turk  aid  no  Twk  His  father  becoming 
incapacitated  from  attacks  of  paralysis,  the  younger 
Colman  undertook  the  management  of  the  theatre 
in  Haymarket,  and  was  thus  fairly  united  to  the 
stage  and  the  drama.  Various  pieces  proceeded 
from  his  pen :  InJUe  and  Yarico,  a  musical  opera, 
brought  out  with  success  in  1787 ;  Waya  and  Meane, 
a  comedy,  1788 ;  The  Batde  of  Hexham,  1789 ;  The 
Surrender  of  Calait,  1791;  The  Mountaineert,  1793; 
The  Iron  Chest  (founded  on  Godwin's  novd  of  Caleb 
Williams),  1796;  The  HeiratLaw,  1797;  BlueBeard 
(a  mere  piece  of  scenic  display  and  music),  1798 ; 
The  Review,  or  the  Wage  of  Windeor,  an  excellent 
farce,  1798 ;  The  Poor  Gentleman,  a  comedy,  1802 ; 
Love  Langhe  at  Locksmithe,  a  farce,  1803 ;  Gag  De- 
ceivere,  a  farce,  1804 ;  John  BulU  a  comedy,  1805 ; 
Who  Wanta  a  Guinea?  1805;  We  FlyhgNigk^  a 
farce,  1806 ;  The  A/Heane,  a  play,  1808 ;  X.  Y:  Z^ 
a  farce,  1810;  The  Law  of  Java,  a  musical  drama, 
1822,  &c  No  modem  dramatist  has  added  so  many 
stock-pieces  to  the  theatre  as  Colman,  or  imparted 
so  much  genuine  mirth  and  humour  to  all  playgoers. 
Hia  society  was  also  much  courted ;  he  was  a  favou- 
rite with  George  IV.,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Sheridan,  was  wont  to  set  the  royal  table  in  a  roar. 
His  gaiety,  however,  was  not  always  allied  to  pru- 
dence, and  theatrical  property  is  a  vexy  precarious 
possession.  As  a  manager,  Colmsn  got  entang^ 
in  lawsuits,  and  was  forced  to  reside  in  the  King's 
Bench,  llie  king  stept  forward  to  relieve  him,  by 
appointing  him  to  the  situation  of  licenser  and  exa- 
miner of  plays,  an  office  worth  from  £300  to  £400 
a-year.  In  this  situation  Colman  incurred  the 
enmity  of  several  dramatic  authors  by  the  rigour 
with  which  he  scrutinised  their  productions.  His 
own  plays  are  far  fh>m  being  strictly  correct  or 
moral,  but  not  an  oath  or  d!tm&2e  eateiidlre  was  su^red 
to  escape  his  expnrgatorial  pen  as  licenser,  and  he 
was  peculiarly  keen-scented  in  detecting  all  political 
allusions.  Besides  his  numerous  plays,  C(dman 
wrote  some  poetical  travesties  and  pieces  of  levity, 
published  under  the  title  of  Mg  Nightgown  and 
/Sippert  (1797),  which  were  afterwards  republished 
(1802)  with  additions,  and  named  JSrtMuf  Grins;  also 
PoeHcal  Vagaries,  Vagaries  Vindicated,  and  Eccen' 
trieiHes  for  Edinburgh,  In  these,  delicacy  and  de- 
corum are  often  sacrificed  to  broad  mirth  and 
humour.  The  last  work  of  tiie  lively  author  was 
memoirs  of  his  own  early  life  and  times,  entitled 
Random  Records,  and  published  in  1830.  He  died 
in  London  on  the  26th  October  1836.  The  comedies 
of  Colman  abound  in  witty  and  ludicrous  delinea- 
tions of  character,  interspersed  with  bursts  of  ten- 
derness and  feeling,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Sterne, 
whom,  indeed,  he  has  closely  copied  in  his  *  Poor 
Gentleman.*  Shr  Walter  Scott  has  praised  his  *  John 
Bull*  as  by  far  tibe  best  effbrt  of  our  late  comic  drama. 
*  The  scenes  of  broad  humour  axe  executed  in  the 
best  possible  taste ;  and  the  whimsical,  yet  native 
characters,  reflect  the  manners  of  reid  life.  The 
sentimental  parts,  although  one  of  them  indudes  a 
finely  wrought-up  scene  of  paternal  distress,  par- 


take of  the  falsetto  of  German  pathos.  But  the 
piece  is  both  humorous  and  affecting;  and  we  readily 
excuse  its  obvious  imperfections  in  oonsideratioD 
of  its  exciting  our  laughter  and  our  tears.'  The 
whimsical  character  of  Ollapod  in  the  '  Poor  GJentle- 
man*  is  one  of  Colman's  most  original  and  laughsUe 
conceptions ;  Pang^oss,  in  the  '  Heir  at  Law,'  is  also 
an  excellent  satirical  portrait  of  a  pedant  (proud  of 
being  an  LL.D.,  and,  moreover,  an  A.  double  S.) ; 
and  his  Irishmen,  Yorkshiremen,  and  country  rustics 
(all  admirably  performed  at  the  time),  are  highly 
entertaining,  though  overcharged  portraits.  A  ten- 
dency to  fjBZce  is  indeed  the  besetting  sin  of  Colman's 
comedies ;  and  in  his  more  serious  plays,  there  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  high-toned  sen- 
timent and  low  humour.  Their  effect  on  the  stage 
is,  however,  irresistible.  We  have  quoted  Joanna 
Baillie's  description  of  Jane  de  MontfcMrt  as  a  por- 
trait of  Mrs  Siddons;  and  Cohnan's  Octavian  in 
'  The  Mountaineers'  is  an  equally  fiutUbl  1iV«im>— 
of  John  Kemble : — 

Lovely  as  day  he  was — ^but  enrious  clouds 
Have  dimmed  his  lustre.    He  is  as  a  rock 


For  out,  alas!  calamity  nas  bloired 
The  fairest  pile  of  manly  comeliness 
That  ever  reared  its  lofl^  head  to  heaven  I 
Tis  not  of  late  that  I  have  heard  his  voice ; 
But  if  it  be  not  changed — I  think  it  cannot— 
There  ii  a  melody  in  evexy  tone 
Would  charm  the  towering  eagle  in  her  fiiighty 
And  tame  a  hungry  lion. 

IScenefrom  the  *ffeir  at  Zoio.'] 

[DsnlelDowlM,  an  old  Goqwrt  abopkeepor,  fkom  the  luyposwl 
loaof  the  son  of  Lord  Duberly,  sttooeeda  to  tike  peertfe  end  aa 
eatate  worth  £16,000  per  aimam.  He  eDgagea  Dr  Psogloaa— 
a  poor  pedant  Juat  created  by  the  Soeiety  of  Arte,  Artimm 
SoeidoHs  BoeiuB  ei  tutor  to  his  eon,  with  a  lalary  of  jB30O 
a-year.] 

A  Room  In  the  Bine  Boar  Inn. 

Enter  Da  PAiiax^ae  sad  Waitsil 

Pang,  Let  the  chariot  turn  about.  Dr  Pangloss  in 
a  loid's  chariot  I  *  Curru  portatur  eodem.'--Juvenal 
^Heml    Waiter! 

Waiter,  Sir. 

Pang,  Have  you  any  gentleman  here  who  airived 
this  morning  t 

Waiter.  Aere's  one  in  the  house  now,  sir. 

Pana,  Is  he  juvenile  I 

WttUer.  No,  sir ;  he's  Derbyshire. 

Pang,  He  1  he!  he!  Of  what  appearance  is  the 
gentleman  t 

Waiter,  Why,  plaguy  poor,  sir. 

Pitng,  'I  hold  him  rich,  al  had  he  not  a  sherte.' 
— Chaucer — Hem!  Denominated  the  Honourable 
Mr  Dowlas  t 

Waiter,  Honourable !  He  left  his  name  plain  Dow- 
las at  the  bar,  sir. 

Pang.  Plain  Dowlas,  did  hel  that  will  do.  'For 
all  the  rest  is  leather ' 

Waiter.  Leather, sir! 

Pang,  *  And  prunello.'— -Pope^Hem  I  Tell  Mr 
Dowlas  a  gentleman  requests  iit  honour  of  an  inter- 
view. 

Waiter,  This  is  his  room,  sir.  He  is  but  just  stept 
into  our  parcel  warehouse — he'll  be  with  you  directly. 

Pang,  Never  before  did  honour  and  affluence  lei 
fall  such  a  shower  on  the  head  of  Doctor  Pangloss ! 
Fortune,  I  thank  thee !  Propitious  goddess,  I  am 
grateful  f    I.  thy  &voured  child,  who  oommenoed  his 
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career  in  the  loftiest  apartment  of  a  muffin  maker  in 
Milk-alley.  Little  did  I  tkink— ^good  eaij  man*— 
Shak«peare— Hem  I— of  the  riokei  and  litenuy  dig« 
nities  which  now 

Bnter  BicK  Dowlai. 

My  pupil  1 

UidB.  [SpeMig  v^Ue  mUering.']  Well^  where  is  the 
man  that  wanti — oh  t  jon  are  he  I  suppoa^-^— 

Pemg.  I  am  the  man,  young  gentleman  I  *  Homo 
Bom.' — Terence — Hem!  Sir,  the  person  who  now 
presumes  to  address  you  is  Peter  Pangloss ;  to  whose 
name,  in  the  college  of  Aberdeen,  is  subjoined  LL  J), 
sifinifying  Doctor  of  Laws;  to  which  has  been  reoentlpr 
added  the  distinction  of  A,  double  S. ;  the  Roman  im- 
tials  for  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Diet.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  obedient,  Richard  Dow- 
las ;  to  whose  name,  in  his  tailor's  bill,  is  subjoined 
D.  R.,  signifying  Debtor ;  to  which  are  added  L.SJ). ; 
the  Roman  initials  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Pang,  Ha  I  this  youth  was  doubtlees  designed  by 
destiny  to  move  in  the  circles  of  fashion ;  for  he's  dipt 
in  debt,  and  makes  a  merit  of  telling  it.  [Atiae. 

JXde.  But  what  are  your  commands  with  me,  doctor ! 

Paina,  I  haye  the  honour,  youne  gentleman,  of 
heme  deputed  an  ambassador  to  you  from  your  father. 

Jhde.  Then  you  hare  the  honour  to  be  ambassador 
of  as  good-natured  an  old  fellow  as  oyer  sold  a 
ha'porth  of  cheese  in  a  chandlei^s  shop. 

Pang.  Pardon  me,  if,  on  the  subject  of  jrour  father's 
cheese,  I  adrise  you  to  be  as  mute  as  a  mouse  in  one 
«for  the  future,   'twere  better  to  keep  that  'altA  mente 
repostum.' — Virml — Hem  I 

JHde.  Why,  n^t's  the  matter !  Any  misfortune! 
— ^Broke,  I  fearl 

Pang.  No,  not  broke ;  but  his  name,  as  'tis  cus- 
tomaiy  in  these  cases,  has  appeared  in  the  GaEette. 

JHab,  Not  broke,  but  gazetted  I  Why,  sounds  and 
the  deyil  I— 

Pang.  Check  your  passion^ — learn  philosophy. 
When  the  wife  of  the  great  Socrates  threw  a— hum  1 
— ^threw  a  teapot  at  his  erudite  head,  he  was  as  cool 
as  a  cucumber.    When  Plato 

Dick.    Danm  Plato  !    What  of  my  father  t 

Pang.  Don't  danm  Plato.  The  boM  swarmed  roimd 
his  mellifluous  mouth  as  soon  as  he  was  swaddled. 
*  Cum  in  cunis  apes  in  labellis  consedissent.' — Cicero 
—Hem  I 

Dick.  I  wish  you  had  a  swarm  round  yours,  with 
all  my  heart    Uome  to  the  point. 

Pang.  In  due  time.  But  calm  your  choler.  'Ira 
furor  brevis  est.' — Horace — Hem  !    Read  this. 

{^Oives  a  kUer. 

Did:.  [Snaiches  (he  Utter,  hrtaki  ii  open,  and  readi.^ 
'Dear  Dick — This  comes  to  inform  you  I  am  in  a 
perfect  state  of  health,  hoping  you  are  the  same' — 
ay,  that's  the  old  beginning-—'  It  was  my  lot,  last 
week,  to  be  made'-^ay,  a  bankrupt,  I  suppose  t — '  to  be 
made  a'— what  t—'  to  be  madea  P,  E,  A,  R;'— a  pear ! 
^-io  be  made  a  pear  I  What  the  deril  does  he  mean 
by  that! 

Pang.  A  peer ! — a  peer  of  the  realm.  £Gs  lordship's 
orthography  is  a  little  loose,  but  sereral  of  his  equals 
countenance  the  custom.  Lord  XiOg^perhead  always 
spells  physician  with  an  F. 

DidL  A  peer  I — ^what,  my  &thert — I'm  electrified  ! 
Old  Daniel  Dowlas  made  a  peer  I  But  let  me  see ; 
[Readt  on.] — ^'A  pear  of  the  realm.  Lawyer  Feixet 
got  me  mv  tittle* — ^titt— oh,  title! — ^'and  an  estate 
of  fifteen  thousand  per  ann. — ^by  making  me  out  next 
of  kin  to  old  Lord  Duberly,  because  he  died  without 
•—without  hair* — ^'Tis  an  odd  reason,  by  the  by,  to  be 
next  of  kin  to  a  nobleman  because  he  died  bald. 

pang.  His  lordship  means  heir— heir  to  his  estate. 
We  shall  meliorate  his  style  speedily.  *Refoim  it 
altogether.'— ^hakspeare— Hem  1 


DiA.  *  I  send  my  canot'— Canoti 
Pang.  He!  he!  he!    Chariot  his  liwdship 
Didi  'With  Dr  Pangloss  in  it.'  i 

Pang.  That's  me.  ' 

XXdk.  '  Respect  him,  for  he's  an  LLJ).,  and,  moie- 

oyer,  an  A  double  S.'  [Sfiiy  bam. 

Pang.  His  lordship  kindly  condescended  to  inseit 

that  at  my  request.  ' 

Dick*  'And  I  have  made  him  your  totoier,  to  mend  ' 
your  cakelolocy. 

Pang,  Cacology;  from  Kahot,  'malni^'  and  Log», , 
'  yerbum.' — ^Vide  Lexicon — ^Hem ! 

Dixk.  'Come  with  the  doctor  to  my  house  in  Haaovtr  I 
Square.' — Hanoyer  Square ! — *  I  remain  your  aflhe- 
lionate  father,  to  command. — Dubbalt.' 

Pang.  That's  his  lordship's  title. 

Did.  Itist 

Pang.  It  is. 

Ditk.  Say  sir  to  a  lord's  son.  Yon  haye  no  moie 
manners  than  a  bear! 

Pang.  Bear !— under  favour,  young  gentleman,  I 
am  the  bear-leader ;  being  appointed  your  tutor. 

DiA.  And  what  can  yon  teach  me! 

Pang.  Prudence.  Don't  forget  yourself  in  sodden 
success.    '  Tecum  habita.'^Penins— Hem  I 

Dkk,  Pmdence  to  a  nobleman's  son  with  fiftesn 
thousand  a>year  I  i 

Pang.  Don't  giye  way  to  your  passions. 

DiA.  Giye  way!  Zounds  I — I'm  wild — ^mad!  Tee 
teach  me !— Pooh! — I  have  been  in  London  belbit, 
and  know  it  requires  no  teaching  to  be  a  modem  fine 
gentleman.  Wny,  it  all  lies  in  a  nutshell — spoit  a 
curricle— walk  Bond  Street  play  at  Faro— get  dnink 
—dance  reels — go  to  the  opera — cut  off  joor  tail.— 
pull  on  your  pantaloons-— and  there's  a  l^ck  of  the 
first  fashion  m  town  for  you.  D'ye  think  I  dont 
know  what's  going  t 

Pang.  Mercy  on  me!  I  shall  haye  a  Tsiy  rc£iae> 
tonr  pupil! 

biek.  Not  at  all.  We'll  be  hand  and  glove  to- 
gether,  my  little  doctor.  Ill  drive  you  down  to  ail 
the  races,  with  my  little  terrier  between  your  legs,  in 
a  tandem. 

Pang.  Doctor  Pangloss,  the  philoeophcry  with  a 
terrier  between  his  legs,  in  a  tandem  I 

Dick,  I'll  tell  you  what,  doctor.  Ill  make  jon  my 
long-stop  at  cricket— you  shall  draw  corks  when  I'm 
president — ^langh  at  my  jokes  before  company— aqueeae 
lemons  for  punch— cast  up  the  reckoning— and  wo 
betide  you  if  you  don't  keep  sober  enough  to  see  me 
safe  home  after  a  jollification ! 

Pang,  Make  me  a  long-stop,  and  a  squeaaer  of 
lemons  I  Zounds !  this  is  more  mtiguing  ths^  walkii^ 
but  with  the  lap-dogs!  And  are  these  the  quali- 
fications for  a  tutor,  young  gentleman  ff 

DiA.  To  be  sure  d^ey  are.  'TIS  the  way  tliai  half 
the  prig  panons,  who  educate  us  honoorabLea,  jump 
into  fat  livings. 

Pang,  'TIS  well  they  jump  into  something  fat  at 
last,  for  they  must  wear  all  the  flesh  off  their  bosMs 
in  the  process. 

Dick  Come  now,  tutor,  go  you  and  call  the  wid^er. 

Pang.  Go  and  call!  Sir — sirl  I'd  have  yoa  to 
understand,  Mr  Dowlas—— 

Dick.  Ay,  let  us  undeistand  one  another,  doctor. 
My  father,  I  take  it,  comes  down  handsomely  to  joa 
for  your  management  of  me  I 

Pang,  My  lord  has  been  liberaL 

Dick,  But  'tis  I  must  manage  yon,  doctor.  Ac- 
knowledge this,  and,  between  ouxselyes,  Dl  find 
means  to  double  your  pay. 

i'oiuf.  Double  my— — 

Duk,  Do  you  hesitatet  Why,  man,  yon  h^vc 
set  up  for  a  modem  tutor  without  knowinig  joor 
trade! 

Pang.  Double  my  pay  I   Say  no  more— done.  *  Ac- 
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•gain.    I  hope  joa  meaa  to  staj  on  the  spot  fw  aome 
time,  Sir  Charles  I 

Sir  Cha,  A  Teiy  tedious  time.  Three  days,  Mr 
Warner. 

WcBrner.  Ah,  good  sir  I  things  would  prosper  better 
if  jou  honoured  us  with  your  presence  a  little  more. 
I  wish  you  lired  entirely  upon  the  estate,  Sir 
Charles. 

Sir  Cka,  Thank  you,  Warner ;  but  modem  men  of 
fashion  find  it  difficult  to  liye  upon  their  estates. 

Wcamer,  The  countir  about  you  so  charming! 

Sir  Cha.  Look  ye,  Warner — I  must  hunt  in  Leices- 
I  tershire — for  that^s  the  thing.  In  the  frosts  and  the 
spring  months,  I  must  be  in  town  at  the  clubs — ^for 
tnat's  the  thing.  In  summer  I  must  be  at  the  water- 
ing places — ^for  that's  the  thing.  Now,  Warner,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  how  is  it  possible  for  me 
to  reside  upon  my  estate!  For  my  estate  being  in 
Kent 

Warner.  The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  county. 

Sir  Cha.  Pnha,  beauty!  we  don't  mind  that  in 
Leicestershire.     My  estate,  I  say,  being  in  Kent 

Warner.  A  land  of  milk  and  honey ! 

iS^'r  Cha.  I  hate  milk  and  honey. 

Warner.  A  land  of  fat ! 

Sir  Cha.  Hang  your  fat! — listen  to  me— my  estate 
being  in  Kent — — - 

Warner.  So  woody  I 

Sir  Cha.  Curse  the  wood !  No — that's  wrong ;  for 
it's  conyenient.    I  am  come  on  purpose  to  cut  it. 

Warner.  I^\  I  was  afraid  so !  Dice  on  the  table, 
and  then  the  axe  to  the  root!  Money  lost  at  play, 
and  then,  good  lack!  the  forest  groans  for  it. 

Sir  Cha.  But  you  are  not  the  forest,  and  why  do 
y  ougroan  for  it  I 

Wwmer.  I  heartily  wish.  Sir  Charles,  you  may  not 
encumber  the  goodly  estate.    Your  worthy  ancestors 
J  had  yiews  for  tneir  posterity. 

I      Sir  Cha.  And  I  shall  haye  yiews  for  my  posterity — 
;  I  shall  take  special  care  the  trees  shan't  intercept 
their  prospect. 

Enter  SsRyAirr. 

Servamt.  Mr  Ollapod,  the  apothecary,  is  in  the  hall. 
Sir  Charles,  to  inquire  after  your  health. 

Sir  Cha.  Show  him  in.  [Exit  tervamL]  The  fellow's 
a  character,  and  treats  time  as  he  does  his  patients. 
He  shall  kill  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  me  this  morning. 
In  short,  Mr  Warner,  I  must  haye  three  thousand 
pounds  in  three  days.  Fell  timber  to  that  amount 
immediately.    Tis  my  peremptory  order,  sir. 

Warner.  I  shall  obey  you,  Sir  Charles ;  but  'tis 
with  a  heayy  heart  I  Forgiye  an  old  seryant  of  the 
family  if  he  grieyes  to  see  you  forget  some  of  the 
duties  for  which  society  has  a  claim  upon  you. 

Sir  Cha.  What  do  you  mean  by  duties ! 

Warner.  Duties,  Sir  Charles,  which  the  cxtrayagant 
man  of  property  can  neyer  fulfil — such  as  to  support 
the  dignity  of  an  English  landholder  for  the  honour 
of  old  England  ;  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  honest 
tenants;  and  to  succour  the  industrious  poor,  who 
naturally  look  up  to  him  for  assistance.  But  I  shall 
obey  you,  Sir  Charles.  [ExiL 

Sir  Cha.  A  tiresome  old  blockhead !  But  where  is 
this  Ollapod  t  His  jumble  of  physic  and  shooting 
may  enliyen  me  ;  and,  to  a  man  of  gallantly  in  the 
country,  his  intelligence  is  by  no  means  uninteresting, 
nor  his  seryices  inconyenient.    Ha,  Ollapod ! 

Enter  Ollapod. 

OUapocL  Sir  Charles,  I  haye  the  honour  to  be  your 
slaye.  Hope  your  health  is  good.  Been  a  hard 
winter  here.  Sore  throats  were  plenty ;  so  were  wood- 
cocks. Flushed  four  couple  one  morning  in  a  half- 
mile  walk  from  our  town  to  cure  Mrs  Quarles  of  a 
quinsey.    May  coming  on  soon,  Sir  Charles    eeason 


of  delight,  loye  and  campaigning!  Hooe  ytm  oome 
to  sojourn.  Sir  Charles.  Shouldn^t  be  aiwi^  on  the 
win^--^hat's  being  too  flidity.  He,  he,  he!  Do  yoo 
take,  good  sir— ^o  you  take! 

Sir  Cha.  Oh  yes,  I  take.  But,  by  the  cockade  in 
your  hat,  Ollapod,  you  haye  added  lately,  it  seems,  to 
your  ayocations. 

OUa.  He!  he  1  yes.  Sir  Charles.  I  haye  now  the 
honour  to  be  comet  in  the  Volunteer  Association 
corps  of  our  town.  It  fell  out  unexpected — pop,  on  a 
sudden ;  like  the  going  ofif  of  a  field-piece,  or  an  alde^ 
man  in  an  apoplexy. 

Sir  Cha.  Explain. 

OUtu  Happening  to  be  at  home — ninj  day— no 
eoing  out  to  sport,  blister,  shoot,  nor  bleed — ^was  boMj 
behind  the  counter.  You  know  my  shop,  Sir  Chariei 
— Galen's  head  oyer  the  door — ^newgilt  him  last  week, 
by  the  by — looks  as  fresh  as  a  pilL 

Sir  Cka.  Well,  no  more  on  that  head  now.  Pro- 
ceed. 

OBa.  On  that  head !  he,  he,  he!  That's  yery  well— 
yeiy  well,  indeed!    Thank  yon,  good  sir;  I  owe  joa 
one.    Churchwarden  Posh,  of  our  town,  being  ill  of 
an  indigestion  from  eating  three  pounds  <tf  meuly 
pork  at  a  yestiy  dinner,  I  was  making  up  a  cathartic 
for  the  patient,  when  who  should  strut  into  tlib  sliop 
but  Lieutenant  Grains,  the  brewer — sleek  as  a  diaj- . 
horse — in  a  smart  scarlet  ja<^et,  tastily  turned  uf 
with  a  rhubarb-coloured  lapelle.    I  confess  his  figaie 
struck  me.    I  looked  at  him  as  I  was  thumping  tlie  : 
mortar,  and  felt  instantly  inoculated  with  a  milituy 
ardour. 

Sir  Qia.  Inoculated !  I  hope  your  ardour  wis  of  a 
fayourable  sort  ? 

OUa.  Ha!  ha!  That'syeiy  well— renr well,  indeed! 
Tliank  you,  good  sir ;  I  owe  you  one.    We  first  talked 
of  shooting.     He  linew  my  celebrity  thai  way,  Sir 
Charles.    I  told  him  the  day  before  I  had  killed  «ix 
brace  of  birds.   I  thumpt  on  at  the  mortar.    We  then 
talked  of  physic.    I  told  him  the  day  before  I  bad  . 
killed — ^lost,  I  mean — six  brace  of  patients.   I  thumpt ! 
on  at  the  mortar,  eyeing  him  all  the  while ;  for  )m 
looked  yeiy  flashy,  to  be  sure;  and  I  felt  an  itdh  j 
ing  to  belong  to  the  corps.    The  medical  and  militaiy 
both  deal  in  death,  you  luow ;  so  'twas  natoriL    Ue! 
he !  Do  you  take,  good  sir — do  you  ti^et 

Sir  Cha.  Take !  Oh,  nobody  can  miss. 

Olla.  He  then  talked  of  the  corps  itself;  said  it  vu 
sickly ;  and  if  a  professional  person  would  adminiiteT 
to  the  health  of  the  Association— dose  the  men  and 
drench  the  horse — ^he  could  perhaps  procure  him  a 
cornet^. 

Sir  Uha.  Well,  you  jumped  at  the  offer  t 

OUa.  Jumped!  I  jumped  oyer  the  counter,  kicked  | 
down  Churchwarden  Posh's  cathartic  into  tin  pocket  i 
of  Lieutenant  Gndns'  small  scarlet  jacket,  tastily 
turned  up  with  a  rhubarb-coloured  lapelle ;  embnoed 
him  and  his  ofier ;  and  I  am  now  Comet  Ollapod, 
apothecary  at  the  Galen's  Head,  of  the  Association 
Corps  of  Cayalry,  at  your  serrice. 

Sir  Cha.  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  appointment.  You 
may  now  distil  water  for  the  shop  from  the  laurels 
you  eather  in  the  field. 

Qua.  Water  foi^— oh !  laurel  water— he !  he!  Come, 
that's  yery  well — ^yery  well  indeed!  Thank  yov, 
good  sir ;  I  owe  you  one.  Why,  I  fimcj  fame  will 
follow  when  the  poison  of  a  small  *"*fta]rir  I  mads 
has  ceased  to  operate. 

Sir  Cha.  AmisUkel 

OUa.  Haying  to  attend  Lady  Kitty  Carinmclsoa 
a  grand  field-day,  I  clapt  a  pint  bottle  of  her  \mAS' 
ship's  diet-drink  into  one  of^  my  holsters,  inteDdiof 
to  proceed  to  the  patient  after  the  exercise  was  ots& 
I  reached  the  martial  eround,  and  ialloped^gil- 
lopped,  I  mean — wheeled,  and  flourished,  with  gw 
turn:  but  when  the  word  *FirB'  wm  cif«n.  meauH 
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to  pull  out  roj  pistol  in  a  terrible  huny,  I  preeented, 
neck  fi>i«moet,  the  hanged  diet>drink  of  Lady  Kitty 
Carbuncle;  and  the  medicine  being  unfortunately 
fermented  by  the  jolting  of  my  horse,  it  forced  out 
the  cork  with  a  prodigious  pop  full  in  the  face  of  my 
gallant  commander. 

[Ollapod  TUts  Miss  Lucrstia  MacTab,  a  '  stiff  maiden 
aunt,'  dster  of  one  of  the  oldest  barons  in  Scotland.] 

Enter  Fobs. 

F(m,  There  is  one  Mr  OUapod  at  the  gate,  an* 
please  your  ladyship's  honour,  come  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  family. 

J^ucrefio.  Ollapod  t    What  is  the  gentleman  1 

^ost.  He  says  he's  a  comet  in  the  Galen's  Head. 
Tis  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  the  corps. 

Lmc.  Ha!  some  new  raised  regiment.  Show  the 
sentleman  in.  \Ex%i  Fots^  The  country,  then,  has 
heard  of  my  arrival  at  last.  A  woman  of  condition, 
in  a  family,  can  never  long  conceal  her  retreat. 
Ollapod !  that  sounds  like  an  ancient  name.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  he  is  nobly  descended. 

Enter  OLLAroD. 

Olio,  Madam,  I  have  the  honour  of  paying  my 
respects.  Sweet  spot,  here,  among  the  cows ;  good . 
for  consumptions  —  charming  woods  hereabouts — 
pheasants  flourish — so  do  agues — sony  not  to  see  the 
cood  lieutenant — admire  his  room — hope  soon  to  have 
his  company.  Do  you  take,  good  madam — do  you 
takel 

Imc,  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  be  seated. 

OUo.  Oh,  dear  madam !  \S\JUtmg  (2oir».]  A  charm- 
ing chair  to  bleed  in!  [^Aaide. 

Lite,  I  am  sorry  Mr  Worthington  is  not  at  home  to 
receive  you,  sir. 

OUa,  You  are  a  relation  of  the  lieutenant,  madam  f 

Imc.  I!  only  by  his  marriage,  I  assure  you,  sir. 
Aunt  to  his  deceaiied  wife :  but  I  am  not  surprised 
At  your  question.  My  friends  in  town  would  won- 
der to  see  the  Honourable  Miss  Lucretia  MacTab, 
sister  to  the  late  Lord  Lofty,  cooped  up  in  a  farm- 
lioaM. 

OUa.  lAtide,}  The  honourable !  humph !  a  bit  of 
quality  tumbled  into  decay.  The  sister  of  a  dead  peer 
in  a  pig-stye ! 

Lue,  You  are  of  the  military,  I  am  informed,  sir! 

Otto.  He !  he !  Yes,  madam.  Comet  Ollapod, 
of  our  volunteers — a  fine  healthy  troop — ready  to 
give  the  enemy  a  dose  whenever  they  dare  to 
attack  us. 

Iak,  I  was  always  prodigiously  partial  to  the 
military.  My  great  grandfather,  Marmaduke  Baron 
Vottj,  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  that  famous  general  of  his  age. 

OUa.  Marlborouffh  was  a  hero  of  a  man,  madam ; 
and  lived  at  Woodstock — a  sweet  sporting  country ; 
where  Rosamond  perished  by  poison — arsenic  as  likely 
as  anything. 

Lue.  And  have  you  served  much,  Mr  Ollapod  f 

OUa.  He,  he  1  Yes,  madam ;  served  all  the  nobility 
I  and  gentry  for  five  miles  round. 

Lue.  Sir! 

OUa.  And  shall  be  happy  to  serve  the  good  lieu- 
tenant and  his  family.  {_Bo>innp. 

Lue.  We  shall  be  proud  of  your  acquaintance,  sir. 
A  gentleman  of  the  army  is  always  an  acquisition 
among  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the  country,  where 
everr  sheepish  squire  has  the  air  of  an  apothecary. 

(Hla.  Madam!  An  apothe— Zounds  I  —  hum! — 
He!  he!  I — You  must  uow,  I — 1  deal  a  little  in 
Galenicals  myself  ISheepiddy], 

Lme.  Galenicals  1  Oh,  they  are  for  operations,  I  sup- 
pofe,  among  the  militwy  f 

Oila.  Operations !  he !  he !  Come,  that's  very  well — 


yery  well  indeed!  Thank  you,  good  madam ;  I  owe  you 
one.    Galenicals,  madam,  are  medicines. 

Luc.  Medicines! 

OUa.  Yes,  physic:  buckthorn,  senna,  and  so  forth. 

Luc.  [liiHng.j  Why,  then,  you  are  an  apothecary ! 

OUd.  iRmng  too^  md  howing,']  And  man-midwife 
at  your  service,  madam. 

lAkc.  At  my  service,  indeed! 

OUa.  Yes,  madam!  Comet  Ollapod  at  the  gilt 
Galen's  Head,  of  the  Volunteer  Association  Corps  of 
Cavalry — ^as  ready  for  the  foe  as  a  customer ;  always 
willing  to  charge  them  both.  Do  you  take,  good 
madam — do  you  take! 

Lue.  And  has  the  Honourable  Miss  Lucretia 
MacTab  been  talking  all  this  while  to  a  petty  dealer 
in  drags! 

(X/o.  Drugs!  Why^  she  turns  up  her  honourable 
nose  as  if  she  was  going  to  swallow  them  I  [^Itidtf.] 
No  man  more  respected  than  myself,  madam.  Courted 
by  the  corps,  idolised  by  invalids ;  and  for  a  shot — ask 
my  friend  Sir  Charles  Cropland. 

Lue.  Is  Sir  Charles  Cropland  a  friend  of  yours, 
sir! 

OUa.  Intimate.  He  doesn't  make  wry  faces  at 
physic,  whatever  others  may  do,  madam.  This  vil- 
lage flanks  the  intrenchments  of  his  park — ^fuU  of 
fine  fat  venison ;  which  is  as  light  a  food  for  digestion 
as 

Lue.  But  he  is  never  on  his  estate  here,  I  am  told. 

OUa.  He  quarters  there  at  this  moment. 

Luc.  Bless  me !  has  Sir  Charles  then 

OUa.  Told  me  all — ^your  accidental  meeting  in 
the  metropolis,  and  his  visits  when  the  lieutenant 
was  out. 

Lue.  Oh,  shocking!  I  declare  I  shall  faint. 

OUa.  Faint  1  never  mind  that,  with  a  medical  man 
in  the  room.    I  can  bring  you  about  in  a  twinkling. 

Lue,  And  what  has  Sir  Charles  Cropland  presumed 
to  advance  about  me ! 

OUa.  Oh,  nothing  derogatoxy.  Respectful  as  a  duck- 
lemd  drummer  to  a  commander-in-chief. 

Jak,  I  have  only  proceeded  in  this  afiidr  from  the 
purest  motives,  and  in  a  mode  becoming  a  MacTab. 

OlUu  None  dare  to  doubt  it. 

Lue.  And  if  Sir  Charles  has  dropt  in  to  a  dish  of 
tea  with  myself  and  Emily  in  L<mdon,  when  the 
lieutenant  was  out,  I  see  no  harm  in  it. 

OUa.  Nor  I  neither:  except  that  tea  shakes  the 
nervous  system  to  shatters.  But  to  the  point :  the 
baronet's  my  bosom  friend.  Having  heard  you  were 
here,  '  Ollapod,'  says  he,  squeezing  my  hand  in  his 
own,  which  nad  strong  symptoms  of  fever — *  Ollapod,' 
says  he, '  you  are  a  military  man,  and  may  be  trusted.' 
'  I'm  a  comet,'  says  I,  *  and  close  as  a  pill-box.' 
'  Fly,  then,  to  Miss  Lucretia  MacTab,  that  honourable 
picture  of  pradence ' 

Lue.  He !  he !  Did  Sir  Charles  say  that ! 

OUa.  [ilsufe.]  How  these  tabbies  love  to  be  toaded! 

Lue.  In  short.  Sir  Charles,  I  perceive,  has  appointed 
you  his  emissary,  to  consult  with  me  when  he  may 
have  an  interview. 

OUa.  Madam,  you  are  the  sharpest  shot  at  the 
troth  I  ever  met  in  my  life.  And  now  we  are  in 
consultation,  what  think  you  of  a  walk  with  Miss 
Emily  by  the  old  elms -at  the  back  of  the  village 
this  evening  I 

Lue.  Wliy,  I  am  willing  to  take  any  steps  which 
may  promote  Emily's  future  welfare. 

Oila,  Take  steps !  what,  in  a  walk !  He !  he!  Come, 
that's  very  well — ^very  well  indeed !  Thank  you,  good 
madam  ;  I  owe  you  one.  I  shall  communicate  to  my 
friend  with  due  despatch.  Command  Comet  Ollapod 
on  all  occasions ;  and  whatever  the  gilt  Galen's  Head 
can  produoe- 


Luc.  [CwUwng.']  Oh,  sir! 
OUa.    By  the   by,  I  have 
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laveDder  water,  mach  admired  in  our  corps.  Permit 
me  to  tend  a  pint  bottle  l^  way  of  present. 

Luc  Dear  sir,  I  shall  rob  you. 

OUa*  Quite  the  contrary ;  for  III  set  it  down  -to  Sir 
Charles  as  a  quart.  [i4«u2f.]  Madam,  your  slave. 
You  haye  prescribed  for  our  patient  like  aa  able 
physician.    Not  a  step. 

Luc.  Nay,  I  insist 

Olla,  Then  I  must  follow  in  the  rear — the  physi- 
cian always  before  the  apothecaiy. 

Luc,  Apothecaiy !  Sir,  in  this  business  I  look  upon 
you  as  a  general  officer. 

OUa,  Do  you!  Thank  you,  good  ma'am;  I  owe 
you  one.  [ExeumL 

The  hmnoraos  poetry  of  Colman  lias  been  as 
popular  as  his  plays.  Of  his  *  Broad  Grins,^  the 
ei^th  edition  (London,  1839)  is  now  before  us. 
Some  of  the  pieces  are  tinged  with  indelicacy,  but 
others  display  his  lively  sparkling  powers  of  wit  and 
observation  in  a  very  agreeable  light.  We  subjoin 
two  of  these  pleasant  levities. 

The  Newcastle  AfoOuecary. 

A  man  in  many  a  country  town,  we  know. 
Professes  openly  with  death  to  wrestle ; 

Eniering  the  field  against  the  grimly  foe. 
Armed  with  a  mortar  and  a  pestle. 

Yet  some  affirm,  no  enemies  they  are ; 

But  meet  just  like  prize-fighters  in  a  fair. 

Who  first  shake  hands  before  they  box, 

Then  give  each  other  plaguy  knocks, 

With  all  the  love  and  kindness  of  a  brother : 
So  (many  a  suffering  patient  saith) 
Though  the  apothecary  fights  with  t)eath. 

Still  they're  sworn  friends  to  one  another. 

A  member  of  this  .^sculapian  line. 
Lived  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 
No  man  could  better  gild  a  pill. 

Or  make  a  bill ; 
Or  mix  a  draught,  or  bleed,  or  blister ; 
Or  draw  a  tooth  out  of  your  head ; 
Or  chatter  scandal  by  your  bed ; 

Or  give  a  clyster. 

Of  occupations  these  were  quantum  ntff.: 
Yet  still  he  thought  the  list  not  long  enough ; 

And  therefore  midwifery  he  chose  to  pin  to't. 
This  balanced  things ;  for  if  he  hurled 
A  few  score  mortals  from  the  world. 

He  made  amends  by  bringing  others  into't. 

His  fame  full  six  miles  round  the  country  ran  ; 

In  short,  in  reputation  he  was  aoJua: 
All  the  old  women  called  him  *  a  fine  man  ? 

His  name  was  Bolus. 

Benjamin  Bolus,  though  in  trade 
(Which  oftentimes  will  genius  fetter^ 

Read  works  of  fancy,  it  is  said. 
And  cultivated  the  belles  lettres. 

And  why  should  this  be  thought  so  odd ! 

Can't  men  have  taste  who  cure  a  phthisic  ! 
Of  poetry,  though  patron  god, 

Apollo  patronises  physic. 
Bolus  loved  verse,  and  took  so  much  delight  in*t. 
That  his  prescriptions  he  resolved  to  write  in*t. 

No  opportunity  he  e'er  let  pass 
Of  writing  the  directions  on  his  labels 
In  dapper  couplets,  like  Gay's  Fables, 

Or  rather  like  the  lines  in  Hudibras. 

Apothecary's  verse  1  and  where's  the  treason  t 
'Tis  simply  honest  dealing ;  not  a  crime ; 

When  patients  swallow  physic  without  reason. 
It  is  but  fair  to  give  a  little  rhyme. 


He  had  a  patient  lying  at  death's  door. 

Some  three  miles  nom  the  town,  it  might  be  ibiir; 

To  whom,  one  evening,  Bolus  sent  an  article 

In  pharma^  that's  <^ed  catharticaL 

And  on  the  label  of  the  stuff 

He  wrote  this  verse. 
Which  one  would  think  was  clear  eaoo^ 

And  terse: — 

*Whmtaken, 
To  be  well  tkakm,* 

Next  moising  early.  Bolus  rose. 
And  to  the  patient's  house  he  gees 

Upon  his  pad. 
Who  a  vile  trick  of  stumbling  had: 
It  was,  indeed,  a  very  sorry  hack ; 

But  that's  of  course ; 

For  what's  expected  from  a  horse. 
With  an  i^iothecary  on  his  back ! 
Bolus  arrived,  and  gave  a  doubtful  tap. 
Between  a  single  and  a  double  rap. 

Knocks  of  this  kind 
Are  given  by  gentlemen  who  teach  to  dance  ; 

By  fiddlers,  and  by  opera-sinsers ; 
One  loud,  and  then  a  little  oneMhind, 
As  if  the  knocker  fell  by  chance 

Out  of  their  fingers. 

The  servant  lets  him  in  with  dismal  face. 

Long  as  a  courtier's  out  of  place- 
Portending  some  disaster ; 

John's  countenance  as  rueful  looked  and  grim. 

As  if  the  apothecaiy  had  physiced  him. 
And  not  his  master. 

'  Well,  how's  the  patient  f  Bolus  said ; 
John  shook  his  head. 

*  Indeed  1 — ^hum  I  hal — that's  very  oddl 
He  took  the  draught !'  John  gave  a  nod.  1 
'  Well,  how  f  what  then  1  sp^k  out,  yon  donee  f 

*  Why,  then,'  says  John, '  we  shook  him  onoe.' 
'  Shook  him ! — how !'  Bolus  stammered  out. 

*  We  jolted  him  about.' 

*  Zounds!  shake  a  patient,  man! — a  shake  won't  do^' 

*  No,  sir,  and  so  we  gave  1dm  two.' 

*  Two  shakes!  od's  curseJ  ■! 

'Twould  make  the  patient  worse? 
^  It  did  so,  sir,  and  so  a  third  we  tried.' 
'Well,  and  what  then  t'    *  Then,  sir,  ngr  master  died.' 

Lodffhigifor  SingU  CfmUtmm, 

Who  has  e'er  been  in  London,  that  ovemowii  plsM* 
Has  seen  *  Lodgings  to  Let'  stare  him  fuU  in  the&oe; 
Some  are  good,  and  let  dearly ;  while  mndm,  'lis  well 

known. 
Are  so  dear,  and  so  bad,  thej  are  best  let  aloneu 

Will  Waddle,  whoee  temper  was  studious  and  lonely, 
Hired  lodgings  that  took  single  gentlemeB  only ; 
But  Will  was  so  fat,  he  app^m  like  a  ton. 
Or  like  two  single  gentlemen  rolled  into 


He  entered  his  rooms,  and  to  bed  he  retreated. 
But  all  the  night  long  he  felt  fevered  and  heated ; 
And  though  heavy  to  weigh,  as  a  acore  of  £st  sheep^ 
He  was  not  by  any  means  heavy  to  sleep. 

Next  night  'twas  the  same;  and  the  next»  asd  thi 

next; 
He  perspired  like  an  os ;  he  was  nervova  aad  vexed;  . 
Week  passed  after  week,  till,  by  weekly  ■acceMisai     j 
His  wc^Jdy  condition  was  past  all  expraaaiaB.  ■ 

In  six  months  his  acquaintance  b^gan  modi  to  dsak  ! 

him; 
For  his  skin, '  like  a  lady's  looee  gown,^hiingaboQtkiia. 
He  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  cried  like  a  nimiy; 
'  I  have  lost  many  pound»-^nake  me  w«ll— thot^  i 

guinea.' 
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The  doctor  looked  wise ;  '  A  slow  fever,'  he  said : 
Prescribed  sudorifics  and  going  to  bed. 

*  Sudorifics  in  bed,'  exclaimed  Will,  *  are  humbugR ! 
I've  enough  of  them  there  without  paying  for  drugs !' 

Will  kicked  out  the  doctor ;  but  when  ill  indeed, 
E'en  dismlming  the  doctor  don't  always  succeed  ; 
So,  calling  his  host,  he  said,  *  Sir,  do  you  know, 
I'm  the  fat  single  gentleman  six  months  ago  t 

Look'e,  landlord,  I  think,'  argued  Will  with  a  grin, 

*  That  with  honest  intentions  you  first  took  me  in: 
But  from  the  first  night — and  to  say  it  I'm  bold — 

I 'ye  been  so  hanged  hot,  that  I'm  sure  I  caught  cold.' 

Quoth  the  landlord, '  Till  now,  I  ne'er  had  a  dispute ; 
I 'to  let  lodgings  ten  years ;  I'm  a  baker  to  boot ; 
In  airing.your  sheets,  sir,  my  wife  is  no  sloven  ; 
And  your  bed  is  immediately  over  my  oven.' 

•The  oven!'  says  Will.    Says  the  host,  *Why  this 

passion  1 
In  that  excellent  bed  died  three  people  of  fashion. 
WTiy  so  crusty,  good  sir  I'    'Zounds!'  cries  Will,  in 

a  taking, 
'  Who  wouldn't  be  crusty  with  half  a  year's  baking  1' 

Will  paid  for  his  rooms ;  cried  the  host,  with  a  sneer, 

*  Well,  I  see  you've  been  going  aipay  half  a  year.* 

*  Friend,  we  can't  well  agree  ;  yet  no  quarrel,'  Will 

said; 

*  But  rd  rather  not  perish,  while  you  make  your  bread* 

MRS  ELIZABETH  INCHBALD. 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Imchbald,  an  actress,  dramatist, 
and  novelist,  produced  a  number  of  popular  plays. 
Her  two  tales,  The  Simple  Story ^  and  Nature  and  Art, 
are  the  principal  sources  of  her  fame ;  but  her  light 
dramatic  pieces  are  marked  by  various  talent  Her 
first  production  was  a  farce  entitled  The  Mogul  Tale, 
brought  out  in  1784,  and  from  this  time,  down  to 
1805,  she  wrote  nine  other  plays  and  farces.  By 
iome  of  these  pieces  (as  appears  firom  her  memoirs) 
•he  received  considerable  sums  of  money.  Her  fijrst 
production  realised  £100 ;  her  comedy  mSuch  Tilings 
Are  (her  greatest  dramatic  performance)  brought  her 
in  £410,  12s.;  The  Marned  Man,  £100;  The  Wed- 
ding Ik^,  £200;  The  MidnigJu  Hour,  £130;  Every 
One  Hat  His  Fault,  £700;  Wives  as  they  Were,  and 
Maids  as  tkty  Are,  £427,  lOs. ;  Lovers'  Vows,  £150 ; 
&C.  The  personal  history  of  this  lady  is  as  singular 
as  any  of  her  dramatic  plots.  She  was  bom  of 
Boman  Cathdic  parents  residing  at  Standyfield, 
near  Bory  St  Edmunds,  in  the  year  1753.  At  the 
sige  of  sixteen,  full  of  giddy  romance,  she  nin  off  to 
I^doD,  having  with  her  a  small  sum  of  money,  and 
some  wearing  apparel  in  a  bandbox.  After  various 
adventures,  she  obtained  an  engagement  for  a 
ooontry  theatre,  but  suffering  some  personal  indig- 
nities in  hcT  unprotected  state,  she  applied  to  Mr 
Inchbald,  an  actor  whom  she  had  previously  known. 
The  gentleman  counselled  marriage.  *  But  who 
would  marry  me?'  cried  the  lady.  *I  would,'  re- 
plied her  friend,  *  if  you  would  have  me.'  *  Yes,  sir, 
sudd  would  for  ever  be  grateful' — and  married  they 
were  in  a  few  days.  The  union  thus  singularly 
Innought  about  seems  to  have  been  happy  enough; 
but  Mr  Inchbald  died  a  few  years  afterwards.  Mrs 
Inchbald  performed  the  first  parts  in  the  Edinburgh 
theatre  ibr  four  years,  and  continued  on  the  stage, 
acting  in  London,  Dublin,  &c  till  1789,  when  she 
quitted  it  for  ever.  Her  exemplary  prudence,  and 
toe  profits  of  her  works,  enabled  her  not  only  to  live, 
but  to  save  money.  The  applause  and  distinction 
with  which  she  was  greeted  never  led  her  to  deviate 
friHU  her  simple  and  somewhat  parsimonious  habits. 
*  Last  Thursday,'  she  writes,  *  I  finished  scouring  my 
bed-room,  while  a  coach  Mrith  a  coronet  and  two 


footmen  waited  at  my  door  to  take  me  an  airing.' 
She  allowed  a  sister  who  was  in  ill  health  £100  a- 
year.  '  Many  a  time  this  winter,'  she  rec»»rds  in  her 
diar}%  '  when  I  cried  for  cold,  I  said  to  myself,  **  but, 
thank  God!  my  sister  has  not  to  stir  from  her  room; 
she  has  her  fire  lighted  every  morning ;  all  her  pro- 
visions bought  and  brought  ready  cooked ;  she  is 
now  the  less  able  to  bear  what  I  bear;  and  how 
much  more  should  I  suffer  but  for  this  reflection." ' 
This  was  noble  and  generous  self-deniaL  The  in- 
come of  Mrs  Inchbald  was  now  £172  per  annum, 
and,  after  the  death  of  her  sister,  she  went  to  reside 
in  a  boarding  house,  where  she  enjoyed  more  of  the 
comforts  of  Ufe.  Traces  of  female  weakness  Intsak 
out  in  her  private  memoranda  amidst  the  sterner 
records  of  her  struggle  for  independence.  The  fol- 
lowing entry  is  amusing:  *  1798.  London.  Ke- 
hearsing  "Lovers'  Vows;"  happy,  but  for  a  sus- 
picion, amounting  to  a  certainty,  of  a  rapid  appear- 
ance of  age  in  my  face.'  Her  last  literary  labour 
was  writing  biographical  and  critical  prefkces  to  a 
collection  of  plays,  in  twenty-five  volumes ;  a  col- 
lection of  farces,  in  seven  volumes ;  and  the  Modem 
Theatre,  in  ten  volumes.  Phillips,  the  publisher, 
offered  her  a  thousand  pounds  for  her  memoirs,  but 
she  declined  the  tempting  offer.  This  autobiography 
was,  by  her  own  orders,  destroyed  after  her  decease;  I 
but  in  1833,  her  Memoirs  were  published  by  Mr 
Boaden,  compiled  from  an  autograph  journal  which 
she  kept  for  above  fifty  years,  and  from  her  letters 
written  to  her  friends.  Mrs  Inchbald  died  in  a 
boarding-house  at  Kensington  on  the  1st  of  August 
1821.  By  her  will,  dated  four  months  before  her 
decease,  she  left  about  £6000,  judiciously  divided 
amongst  her  relatives.  One  of  her  legacies  marks 
the  eccentricity  of  thought  and  conduct  which  was 
mingled  with  the  talents  and  virtues  of  this  original- 
minded  woman :  she  left  £20  each  to  her  late  laun- 
dress and  hair-dresser,  provided  they  should  inquire 
of  her  executors  concerning  her  decease. 

THOMAS  HOLCROFT. 

Thomas  Holcroft,  author  of  the  admired  comedy. 
The  Road  to  Ruin,  and  the  first  to  introduce  the 
melo-drama  into  England,  was  bom  in  London  on 
the  10th  of  December  1745.  *  Till  I  was  six  years 
old,'  says  Holcroft,  *  my  father  kept  a  shoemaker's 
shop  in  Orange  Court;  and  I  have  a  faint  recol- 
lection that  my  mother  dealt  in  greens  and  oysters.' 
Humble  as  this  condition  was,  it  seems  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  greater  poverty,  and  the  future  dramatist 
and  comedian  was  employed  in  the  country  by  his 
parents  to  hawk  goods  as  a  pedlar.  He  was  after- 
wards engaged  as  a  stable-boy  at  Newmarket,  and 
was  proud  of  his  new  livery.  A  charitable  person, 
who  kept  a  school  at  Newmarket,  taught  him  to 
read.  He  was  allerwards  a  rider  on  the  turf;  and 
when  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  worked  for  some  time 
with  his  father  as  a  shoemaker.  A  passion  for 
books  was  at  this  time  predominant,  and  the  con- 
finement of  the  shoemaker's  stall  not  agreeing  with 
him,  he  attempted  to  raise  a  school  in  the  country. 
He  afterwards  became  a  provincial  actor,  and  spent 
seven  years  in  strolling  about  England,  in  every 
variety  of  wretchedness,  with  different  companies. 
In  1780  Holcroft  appeared  as  an  author,  his  first 
work  being  a  novel,  entiUed  Alwyn,  or  the  Gentleman 
Comedian,  In  the  follovring  year  his  comedy  of 
Duplicity  was  acted  with  great  success  at  Covcnt 
Garden.  Another  comedy.  The  Deserted  Daug/Uer, 
experienced  a  very  favouraUe  reception ;  but  The 
Uoad  to  Kuin  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  of  his  dramatic  works.  *This  comedy,'  says 
^lis  Inchbald,  *  ranks  among  the  most  successful  of 
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which  were  inclnded  all  hii  hopes  and  wishes.'  Out 
of  the  theatre,  howerer,  as  in  it,  Be3mQlds  was  much 
esteemed. 

Another  veteran  comic  writer  for  the  stage  is 
Thomas  Morton,  whose  Speed  the  PlougK  Way  to 
Get  Married,  Cure  for  the  Heartache,  and  The  School 
of  Rtform,  may  be  considered  standard  comedies  on 
the  stage.  Besides  these,  Mr  Morton  produced 
Zorin^  SecretM  Worth  Knowing,  and  various  other 
plays,  most  of  whicli  were  performed  with  great 
i  applause.  The  acting  of  Lewis,  Munden,  and  Emery, 
I  was  greatly  in  favour  of  Mr  Morton's  productions 
I  on  their  first  appearance;  but  they  contain  the 
j  dements  of  tiieatrical  success.  The  characters  are 
strongly  contrasted,  and  the  scenes  and  situations 
well  arranged  for  effect,  with  occasionally  a  mixture 
of  pathos  and  tragic  or  romantic  incident  In  the 
closet,  these  works  fiul  to  arrest  attention ;  for  their 
merits  arc  more  artistic  than  literary,  and  the  im- 
probability of  many  of  the  incidents  appears  glaring 
when  submitted  to  sober  inspection. 

Various  new  pieces  have  since  been  produced  in 
the  London  theatres  by  Messrs  Poole,  Theodore 
Hook,  Planche,  Jerrold,  Buckstone,  &c.  The  novels 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr  Dickens  have  been 
dramatised  with  considerable  success;  but  most  of 
these  recent  productions  require  the  aids  of  good 
acting,  music,  and  scenery,  to  render  them  tolerable. 
There  is  no  want  of  novelties;  but  the  wit,  the 
sprightly  dialog^ie,  and  genuine  life  of  the  true 
En^ish  comedy,  may  be  said  to  be  extinct 


NOVELISTa 

In  prose  fiction,  the  last  forty  years  have  been  rich 
and  prolific.  It  was  natural  that  the  genius  and  the 
Bucoess  of  the  great  masters  of  the  modem  English 
novel  should  have  led  to  imitation.  Mediocrity  is 
seldom  deterred  from  attempting  to  rival  excellence, 
especially  in  any  department  that  is  popular,  and 
may  be  profitable ;  and  there  is,  besides,  in  romance, 
as  in  tiie  drama,  a  wide  and  legitimate  field  for 
native  talent  and  exertion.  The  highly-wrought 
tenderness  and  pathos  of  Richardson,  and  the  models 
of  real  life,  wit,  and  humour  in  Fidding,  SmoUctt, 
and  Sterne,  produced  a  few  excellent  imitations. 
The  fictions  c^  Mackenzie,  Dr  Moore,  Miss  Bumey, 
and  Cumberland,  are  all  greatly  superior  to  the  orm- 
nary  ran  of  novels,  and  stand  at  the  head  of  ^e 
aeoond  class.  These  writers,  however,  exercised  but 
little  influence  on  the  national  taste :  they  supported 
the  dignitv  and  req)ectability  of  the  novels  but  did 
not  extend  its  dominion;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  there  was  a  long  dull  period  in  which  this  dc- 
ligfatftil  species  of  composition  had  sunk  into  general 
oontenmt  There  was  no  lack  of  novels,  but  they 
were  of  a  very  inferior  and  even  debased  description. 
In  place  of  natural  incident,  character,  and  dialogue, 
we  bad  affected  and  ridiculous  sentimentalism — ^^ots 
utterly  obsurd  or  pernicious — and  stories  of  love  and 
honour  so  maudlin  in  conception  and  drivelling  in 
ezecntion,  that  it  is  surprising  they  could  ever  have 
been  tolerated  even  by  the  most  defective  moral 
aente  or  taste.  The  circulating  libraries  in  town  and 
ooontry  swarmed  with  these  worthless  productions 
(known  from  their  place  of  publication  by  the  mis- 
nomer of  the  'Minerva  Press'  novds);  but  their 
pemaal  was  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  young 
peojpie  of  both  sexes  of  imperfect  education,  or  to 
halz-idle  inquisitive  persons,  whose  avidity  for  ex- 
citement was  not  restrained  by  delicacy  or  judgment 
In  many  cases,  even  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life, 
this  love  of  novel-reading  amounted  to  a  passion  as 
strong  and  uncontrollable  as  that  of  dram-drinking; 


and,  fed  upon  such  garbage  as  we  have  described,  it 
was  scarcely  less  injurious ;  for  it  dwarfed  1^  intd- 
lectual  faculties,  and  unfitted  its  votaries  equally  for 
the  study  or  relish  of  sound  literature,  and  for  the 
proper  performance  and  enjoyment  of  the  actual 
duties  of  the  world.  The  enthusiastic  novel  reader 
got  bewildered  and  entangled  among  love-plots  and 
high-flown  adventures,  in  which  success  was  often 
awarded  to  profligacy,  and,  among  scenes  of  pre- 
tended existence,  exhibited  in  the  masquerade  attire 
of  a  distempered  fiincy.    Instead,  therefore,  of 

Truth  severe  by  fairy  Fiction  dressed, 

we  had  Falsehood  decked  out  in  frippery  and  non- 
sense, and  courting  applause  from  its  very  extrava- 
gance. 

The  flrst  successful  inroad  on  tliis  accumulating 
mass  of  absurdity  was  made  by  Charlotte  Smith, 
whose  works  may  be  said  to  hold  a  middle  station 
between  the  true  and  the  sentimental  in  fictitious 
composition.  Shortly  afterwards  succeeded  the 
political  tales  of  Holcroft  and  Godwin,  the  latter 
animated  by  the  fire  of  genius,  and  possessing  great 
intdlectual  power  and  energy.  The  romantic  fikUes 
of  Mrs  Raddiffe  were  also,  as  literary  productions, 
a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  novels ;  and  in  their 
moral  effects  they  were  less  mischievous,  for  the 
extraordinary  machinery  employed  by  the  authoress 
was  so  far  removed  from  the  common  course  of  hu- 
man affairs  and  experience,  that  no  one  could  think 
of  drawing  it  into  a  precedent  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. At  no  distant  interval  Miss  Edgeworth 
came  forward  with  her  moral  lessons  and  satirical 
portraits,  daily  advancing  in  her  powers  as  in  her 
desire  to  increase  the  virtues,  prudence,  and  sub- 
stantial happiness  of  life ;  Mrs  Opie  told  lier  pathetic 
and  graceful  domestic  talcs ;  and  Miss  Austen  ex- 
hibited her  exquisite  delineations  of  every  *day  Eng- 
lish society  and  character.  To  crown  all.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  commenced,  in  1814,  his  brilliant  gallenr  of 
portraits  of  all  claisses,  living  and  historical,  which 
completely  exterminated  the  monstrosities  of  tlie 
Minerva  press,  and  inconceivably  extended  the  circle 
of  novel  readers.  Fictitious  composition  was  now 
again  in  the  ascendant,  and  never,  in  its  palmiest 
days  of  chivalrous  romance  or  modem  fashion,  did  it 
command  more  devoted  admiration,  or  shine  with 
greater  lustre.  The  public  taste  underwent  a  rapid 
and  important  change ;  and  as  curiosity  was  stimu- 
lated and  supplied  in  such  unexampled  profusion 
from  this  master-source,  the  most  exorbitant  de- 
vomrcrs  of  novels  soon  learned  to  look  with  aversion 
and  disgust  on  the  painted  and  unreal  mockeries 
which  had  formerly  deluded  them.  It  appears  to  be 
a  law  of  our  nature,  that  recreation  and  amusement 
arc  as  necessary  to  the  mind  as  exercise  is  to  the 
body,  and  in  this  light  Sir  Walter  Scott  must  be 
viewed  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his 
species.  He  has  supplied  a  copious  and  almost  ex- 
haustlcss  source  of  amusement,  as  innocent  as  it  is 
delightful.  He  revived  the  gbries  of  past  ages; 
illustrated  the  landscape  and  tlie  history  of  his 
native  country ;  painted  the  triumphs  of  patriotism 
and  virtue,  and  the  meanness  and  misery  of  vice ; 
awakened  our  best  and  kindliest  feelings  in  favour 
of  suffering  and  erring  humanity— of  the  low-bom 
and  the  persecuted,  the  peasant,  the  beggar,  and  the 
Jew ;  he  has  furnished  an  intellectual  banquet,  as 
rich  as  it  is  various  and  picturesque,  fit>m  his  curi- 
ous learning,  extensive  observation,  forgotten  ninn- 
ners,  and  decaying  superstitions — the  whole  embel- 
lished with  the  lights  of  a  vivid  imagination,  and  a 
correct  and  gracefully  reg^uUted  taste.  In  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  his  conceptions  and  characters, 
Scott  is  entitled  to  take  his  scat  beside  the  greatest 
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niftfters  of  fiction,  British  or  foreign.  Some  have 
excelled  him  in  particular  qualities  of  the  noTelist, 
but  none  in  their  harmonious  and  rich  combina- 
tion. 

We  had  now  a  new  race  of  imitators,  aiming  at  a 
high  standard  of  excellence,  both  as  respects  the 
design  and  the  execution  of  their  works.  The 
peculiarities  of  Scottish  manners  in  humble  life, 
which  Scott  had  illustrated  in  his  early  norels,  were 
sttccessfhlly  deyeloped  by  Gait,  and  in  a  more  tender 
and  imaginative  light  by  Wilson.  Gait,  indeed,  has 
high  merit  as  a  minute  painter:  his  delineationa, 
like  those  of  Allan  Ramsay,  bring  home  to  his  coun- 
trymen *  traits  of  undeflnable  expression,  which  had 
escaped  every  eye  but  that  of  familiar  affection.'  His 
pathos  is  the  simple  grief  of  nature.  In  this  paint- 
ing of  national  manners,  Scott's  example  was  all- 
potent  From  Scotland  it  spread  to  Ireland.  Miss 
Edgeworth,  indeed,  had  previously  portrayed  the 
lights  and  shades  of  the  Irish  character,  and  in  tiiis 
respect  was  the  preceptress  of  Scott  But  with  all 
her  talent  and  penetration,  this  excellent  authoress 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  reached  the  heart  of  her 
subject,  and  she  stirred  up  no  enthusiasm  among  her 
countrjrmen.  Miss  Edgeworth  pursued  her  high 
vocation  as  a  moral  teacher.  Miss  Owenson,  who 
had,  as  early  as  1807,  published  her  Wild  Irish  Girl, 
continued  (as  Lady  Morgan)  her  striking  and  humo- 
rous pictures  of  Irish  society,  and  they  were  after- 
waidB  greatiy  surpassed  by  Banim,  Griffin,  Lover, 
Carleton,  and  others.  The  whole  soil  of  Ireland,  and 
its  races  of  people,  have  been  laid  open,  like  a  new 
world,  to  the  general  reader.  English  history  was 
in  like  manner  ransacked  for  materials  for  fiction. 
Scott  had  shown  how  much  could  be  done  in  this 
department  by  gathering  up  the  scattered  fragments 
of  antiquarian  research,  or  entering  with  the  spirit 
and  skill  of  genius  into  the  manners  and  events  of  a 
bygone  age.  He  had  vivified  and  embodied — not 
described — the  past  Many  authors  have  followed 
in  his  train — Mr  Horace  Smith,  Mr  James,  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwcf,  Ainsworth,  and  other  men 
of  talent  and  genius.  Classic  and  foreign  manners 
were  also  depicted.  The  Valeriiu  of  Lockhart  is  an 
exquisite  Boman  story  ^  Morier  and  Eraser  have 
familiarised  us  with  the  domestic  life  of  Persia ;  Mr 
Hope,  in  his  Aruutasius,  has  drawn  the  scenery  and 
maimers  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  with  the 
fidelity  and  minuteness  of  a  native  artist,  and  the 
impassioned  beauty  of  a  poet ;  while  the  character 
and  magnificent  natural  features  of  America — its 
trackless  forests,  lakes,  wild  Indian  tribes,  and  an- 
tique setticrs — have  been  depicted  by  its  gifted  sons, 
Irving  and  Cooper.  All  these  may  be  said  to  have 
been  prompted  by  the  national  and  historical  ro- 
mances of  Scott  The  current  of  imagination  and 
description  had  been  turned  from  verse  to  prose. 
The  stage  also  caught  the  enthusiasm ;  and  the  tales 
which  had  charmed  in  the  closet  were  reproduced, 
with  scenic  effect,  in  our  theatres. 

The  fashionable  novels  of  Theodore  Hook  formed 
a  new  feature  in  modern  fiction.  His  first  series  of 
Sayings  and  Doinffs  appeared  in  1824,  and  attracted 
considferable  attention.  The  principal  object  of  these 
clever  tales  was  to  describe  manners  in  high-life,  and 
the  ridicidous  and  awkward  assumption  of  them  by 
citizens  and  persons  in  the  middle  ranks.  As  the 
author  advanced  in  his  career,  he  extended  his  can- 
vass, and  sketched  a  greater  variety  of  scenes  and 
figures.  Their  general  character,  however,  remained 
the  same :  too  much  importance  was,  in  all  of  them, 
attached  to  the  mere  externals  of  social  intercourse, 
as  if  the  use  of  the  *  silver  fork,*  or  the  etiquette  of 
the  drawing-room,  were  •  the  be-all  and  the  end- all' 
of  English  society.     The  life  of  the  accomplished 


author  gives  a  sad  an4  moral  interest  to  hia  tales. 
He  obtained  the  distinction  he  coveted,  m  the  nstioe 
and  favour  of  the  great  and  the  fiuhionaUe  world ; 
for  this  he  sacrificed  the  fruits  of  his  iadostry  and 
the  independence  of  genius ;  he  lived  in  a  round  of 
distraction  and  gaiety,  iQnminated  by  his  wit  and 
talents,  and  he  died  a  premature  death,  tlie  victiin 
of  disappointment,  debt  and  misery.  Tliis  personal 
example  is  the  true  '  handwriting  on  the  wall,'  to 
warn  genius  and  integrity  in  the  middle  dowcs 
against  hunting  after  or  copying  the  vices  of  fashioo- 
able  dissipation  and  splendour  I  Mr  Ward,  Lord 
Normanbv,  Mrs  TroUope,  Lady  Blessington,  and 
others,  foUowed  up  these  tales  of  high-life  with  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  subject  wit  refinement  and 
sarcasm,  but  certainly  wi^  less  vigour  and  less  real 
knowledge  of  mankind  than  Theodore  Hook.  Bnlwcr 
imparted  to  it  the  novelty  and  attraction  of  strong 
contrast  by  conducting  his  fashionable  chazaeters 
into  the  purlieus  of  vice  and  slang  society,  which 
also  in  its  turn  became  the  rage,  and  provoked  imi- 
tation. *  Dandies'  and  highwaymen  were  punted 
en  beau,  and  the  Newgate  Calendar  was  rifled  for 
heroes  to  figure  in  the  novel  and  on  the  stage.  This 
unnatural  absurdity  soon  palled  upon  the  public 
taste,  and  Bulwer  did  justice  to  his  high  and  un- 
doubted talents  by  his  historical  and  more  legitimate 
romances.  Among  the  most  original  of  our  living 
novelists  should  be  included  Captain  Marryat  the 
parent  in  his  own  person  and  in  that  of  others,  of  a 
long  progeny  of  nautical  tales  and  sketches. 

The  hsi  and,  next  to  Scott  the  greatest  of  modem 
writers  of  fictibn,  is  Mr  Charles  Dickens,  who  also 
deals  with  low-life  and  national  peculiarities,  espe- 
cially such  as  spring  up  in  the  streets  and  resorts  of 
crowded  cities.  The  varied  surface  of  Knglish  so- 
ciety, in  the  ordinary  and  middle  ranks,  has  afforded 
this  close  observer  and  humorist  a  ridi  harvest  of 
characters,  scenes,  and  adventures — of  fellies,  oddi- 
ties, vices,  and  frailties,  of  which  he  has  made  a 
copious  and  happy  use.  In  comic  humour,  Uended 
with  tenderness  and  pathos,  and  imited  to  unrivalled 
powers  of  observation  and  description,  Dickens  has 
no  equal  among  his  contemporaries ;  and  as  a  painter 
of  actual  life,  he  seems  to  be  the  most  genuine  ]&ig- 
lish  novelist  we  have  had  since  Fielding.  His  faolti 
lie  upon  the  surface.  Like  Bulwer,  he  delights  in 
strong  colouring  and  contrasts — ^the  melodnme  of 
fiction — ^and  is  too  prone  to  caricature.  The  artist 
delighting  in  the  exhibition  of  his  skill,  is  a^iaient 
in  many  of  his  scenes,  where  probability  and  nature 
are  sacrificed  for  effect  But  there  is  *  a  spirit  of 
goodness'  at  the  heart  of  aU  Dickens's  stories,  and 
a  feUcitous  humour  and  fanc^,  which  are  unknown 
to  Bulwer  and  liis  other  rivals.  His  vivid  pictures 
of  those  poor  in-door  sufferers  'in  populous  city 
pent'  have  directed  sympathy  to  the  obscure  dwellers 
in  lanes  and  alleys,  and  may  prove  the  precursor  of 
practical  amelioration.  He  has  made  fietion  the 
handmaid  of  humanity^  and  benevolence,  without 
losing  its  companionship  with  wit  and  langfater. 
The  hearty  cordiality  of  his  mirth,  his  warm  and 
kindly  feelings,  alive  to  whatever  interests  or 
amuses  others,  and  the  undisguised  pleasure,  *  brim- 
ming o'er,'  with  which  he  enters  upon  every  scene 
of  humble  city-life  and  fimiily  affection,  muke  us  in 
love  with  human  nature  in  situations  and  under  cir- 
cumstauoes  rarely  penetrated  by  the  light  of  imagi- 
nation. He  is  a  sort  of  discoverer  in  the  moral  worid, 
and  has  found  an  El  Dorado  in  the  outddrts  and 
byways  of  humanity  where  previous  explorers  saw 
littie  but  dirt  and  ashes,  and  could  not  gather  a 
single  flower.  This  is  the  triumph  of  genius,  as  heae- 
ficial  as  it  is  brilliant  and  irresistible. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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'No,  no,'  nld  the  other;  'if  we  sUt  hen  a  few 
minuies,  somebodr  or  other  will  paai  by ;  and  the 
hones  are  almost  knocked  up  already.' 

'  Well,  I  protest,'  cried  Madame  DuTal, '  I'd  gire  a 
guinea  to  see  them  sots  hone-whipped.  As  sure  as 
I'm  alive  they're  drunk.  Ten  to^one  but  theyll 
oTertum  us  next' 

After  much  debating  they  at  length  agreed  to  go 
on  till  we  came  to  some  inn,  or  met  with  a  passenger 
who  could  direct  us.  We  soon  arriFod  at  a  small 
fann-house,  and  the  footman  alighted  and  went 
into  iL 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  told  us  we  might 
proceed,  for  that  he  had  procured  a  direction.  '  But,' 
added  he,  *  it  seems  there  are  some  thieves  hereabouts, 
and  BO  the  best  way  will  be  for  you  to  leave  your 
watches  and  purses  with  the  farmer,  whom  I  know  veiy 
well,  and  who  is  an  honest  man,  and  a  tenant  of  my 
ladps.' 

'  Thieres !'  cried  Madame  Dural,  looking  aghast ; 
'  the  Lord  help  us  I  I've  no  doubt  but  we  shall  be  all 
murdered!' 

The  fanner  came  to  us,  and  we  gave  him  all  we 
were  worth,  and  the  servants  followed  our  example. 
We  then  proceeded,  and  Madame  Duval's  anger  so 
entirely  suDsided,  that,  in  the  mildest  manner  imagin- 
able, she  intreated  them  to  make  haste,  and  promised 
to  tell  their  lady  how  diligent  and  obliging  th(^  had 
been.  She  perpetually  stopped  them  to  ask  if  they 
apprehended  any  danger,  and  was  at  length  so  much 
overpowered  by  her  fears,  that  she  made  the  footman 
fastoi  his  horse  to  the  back  of  the  carriage,  and  then 
come  and  scat  himself  within  it.  My  endeavours  to 
encourage  her  were  fruitless  ;  she  sat  in  the  middle, 
held  the  man  by  the  arm,  and  protested  that  if  he  did 
but  save  her  life,  she  would  make  his  fortune.  Her 
uneasiness  gave  mc  much  concern,  and  it  was  vdth 
the  utmost  difficulty  I  forbore  to  acquaint  her  that 
she  was  imposed  upon ;  but  the  mutual  fear  of  the 
captain's  resentment  to  me,  and  of  her  own  to  him, 
neither  of  which  would  have  any  moderation,  deterred 
me.  As  to  the  footman,  he  was  evidently  in  torture 
from  restraining  his  laughter,  and  I  observed  that  he 
was  frequently  obliged  to  make  most  horrid  grimaces 
from  pretended  fear,  in  order  to  conceal  his  risibi- 
lity. 

Very  soon  after, '  The  robbers  are  coming  I'  cried  the 
coachman. 

The  footman  opened  the  door,  and  jumped  out  of 
the  chariot. 

Madame  Duval  gave  a  loud  scream. 

I  could  no  longer  preserve  my  silence.  'For  heaven's 
sake,  my  dear  madam,'  said  I,  'don't  be  alarmed ; 
you  are  in  no  danger ;  you  are  quite  safe ;  there  b 
nothing  but ' 

Here  the  chariot  was  stopped  by  two  men  in  masks, 
who  at  each  side  put  in  tneir  hands,  as  if  for  our 
purses.  Madame  Duval  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chariot,  and  implored  their  mercy.  I  shrieked  in- 
Toluntarily,  although  prepared  for  the  attack  :  one  of 
them  held  me  fast,  while  the  other  tore  poor  Madame 
DuTal  out  of  the  carriage,  in  spite  of  her  cries,  threats, 
and  resistance. 

I  was  really  frightened,  and  trembled  exceedingly. 
'  My  angel !'  cried  the  man  who  held  me, '  you  cannot 
surely  M  alarmed.  Do  you  not  know  mel  I  shall 
bold  myself  in  eternal  abhorrence  if  I  have  really 
terrified  you.' 

'  Indeed,  Sir  Clement,  you  have,'  cried  I ;  '  but,  for 
heaven's  sake,  where  is  Madame  Duval  1 — ^why  is  she 
forced  away  t' 

'  She  is  perfectly  safe ;  the  captain  has  her  in 
charge ;  but  suffer  me  now,  my  adored  Miss  Anville, 
to  tULe  the  only  opportunity  that  is  allowed  me  to 
speak  upon  another,  a  much  dearer,  much  sweeter 
subject.' 


And  then  he  hastily  came  into  the  chariot^  and 
seated  himself  next  to  me.  I  would  fain  have  disen- 
gaged myself  from  him,  but  he  would  not  let  me. 
*  Deny  me  not,  most  charming  of  women,'  cried  h«— 
'deny  me  not  this  only  moment  lent  me  to  pour 
forth  my  soul  into  your  gentle  ears,  to  tell  you  now 
much  I.  sufier  from  your  absence,  how  much  I  drsad 
your  displeasure,  and  how  cruelly  I  am  affected  by 
your  colcmess !' 

'  Oh,  sir,  this  is  no  time  for  such  language ;  pray, 
leave  me ;  pray,  go  to  the  relief  of  Madame  Duval ;  I 
cannot  bear  that  she  should  be  treated  with  such  in- 
dignity.' 

'And  will  you — can  you  command  mv  absence! 
When  may  I  speak  to  you,  if  not  now  f— does  the 
captain  suffer  me  to  breathe  a  moment  out  of  his  sight  t 
— and  are  not  a  thousand  impertinent  people  for  ever 
at  your  elbow  f 

'  Indeed,  Sir  Clement,  you  must  change  your  style, 
or  I  will  not  hear  you.  The  impertinent  people  you 
mean  are  among  mv  best  friends,  and  vou  would  not, 
if  you  really  wished  me  well,  speak  of  them  so  disre- 
spectfully.' 

'  Wish  you  well  I  Oh,  Miss  Anville,  point  but  out 
to  me  how  in  what  manner  I  may  convince  you  of 
the  fervour  of  my  passion — tell  me  but  what  services 
you  will  accept  nom  me,  and  you  shall  find  my  life, 
my  fortune,  my  whole  soul  at  your  devotion.' 

'  I  want  nothing,  sir,  that  you  can  offer.  I  beg  you 
not  to  talk  to  me  so— so  strangely.  Pray,  leave  me ; 
and  pray,  assure  yourself  you  cannot  take  any  method 
so  successless  to  show  any  recard  for  me  as  entering 
into  schemes  so  frightful  to  Madame  Duval,  and  so 
disagreeable  to  myself.' 

'  The  scheme  was  the  captain's  ;  I  even  opposed  it ; 
though  I  own  I  could  not  refuse  myself  the  so  long 
vrished-for  happiness  of  speaking  to  you  once  more 
without  so  many  of— vour  friends  to  watch  me.  And 
I  had  pattered  myself  that  the  note  I  charged  the 
footman  to  give  you  would  have  prevented  the  alarm 
you  have  received.' 

'  Well,  sir,  you  have  now,  I  hope,  said  enough  ;  and 
if  you  will  not  go  yourself  to  seek  for  Madame  Duval, 
at  least  suffor  me  to  inquire  what  is  become  of  her.' 
'  And  when  may  I  nieak  to  you  again  V 

'  No  matter  when ;  I  don't  know ;  perhaps ' 

'  Perhaps  what,  my  angel !' 
'  Perhi^  never,  sir,  if  you  torment  me  thus.' 
'  Never  1  Oh,  Miss  Anville,  how  cruel,  how  piercing 
to  my  soul  is  that  icy  woidl    Indeed  I  cannot  endure 
such  displeasure.' 

'  Then,  sir,  you  most  not  provoke  it.  Pray,  leave 
me  directly.' 

'  I  will,  madam  ;  but  let  me  at  least  make  a  merit 
of  my.obedienoe — allow  me  to  hope  that  you  will  in 
future  be  less  averse  to  trusting  yourself  for  a  few 
moments  alone  vrith  me.' 

I  was  surprised  at  the  freedom  of  this  request ;  but 
while  I  hesitated  how  to  answer  it,  the  other  mask 
came  up  to  the  chariot  door,  and  in  a  voice  almost 
stifled  with  laughter,  said, '  I've  done  for  her  I  The  old 
buck  is  saie ;  but  we  must  sheer  off  directly,  or  we 
shall  be  dXi  a-ground.' 

Sir  Clement  instantly  left  me,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  off.  The  captain  having  given  some  direc- 
tions to  his  servants,  followed  him. 

I  vras  both  uneasy  and  impatient  to  know  the  fate 
of  Madame  Duval,  and  Immediately  got  out  of  the 
chariot  to  seek  her.  I  desired  the  footman  to  show 
me  which  vray  she  was  gone ;  he  pointed  with  his 
flng^»  hy  vray  of  answer,  and  I  saw  that  he  dared  not 
trust  his  voice  to  make  any  other.  I  walked  on  at  a 
very  quick  pace,  and  soon,  to  my  g^!eat  oonstemation, 
perceived  the  poor  ladpr  seated  upright  in  a  ditdi.  I 
flew  to  her,  with  unfeigned  concern  at  her  situation. 
She  was  sobbing,  nay,  almost  roaring,  and  in  the  ut- 
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most  agony  of  rage  and  terror.  Ab  soon  as  she  saw 
me,  she  i%doubled  her  cries,  but  her  Toioe  was  so 
broken,  I  could  not  understand  a  word  she  said.  I 
was  BO  much  shocked,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
forbore  exclaiming  against  the  cruelty  of  the  captain 
for  thus  wantonly  ill-treating  her,  and  I  could  not 
forgire  myself  for  having  passively  suffered  the  de- 
ception. I  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to  comfort 
her,  assuring  her  of  our  present  safety,  and  begging 
her  to  rise  and  return  to  the  chariot. 

Almost  bursting  with  passion,  she  pointed  to  her 
feet,  and  with  frightful  violence  she  actually  beat  the 
ground  with  her  hands. 

I  then  saw  that  her  feet  were  tied  together  with  a 
strong  rope,  which  was  fastened  to  the  upper  branch 
of  a  tree,  even  With  a  hedge  which  ran  along  the 
ditch  where  she  sat.  I  endeavoured  to  untie  the 
knot,  but  soon  found  it  was  infinitely  beyond  my 
strength..  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
footman  ;  but  being  very  unwilling  to  add  to  his 
mirth  by  the  sight  of  Madame  Duval's  situation,  I 
desired  him  to  lend  me  a  knife.  I  returned  with  it, 
and  cut  the  rope.  Her  feet  were  soon  disentangled, 
and  then,  though  with  great  difficulty,  I  assisted  her 
to  rise.  But  what  was  my  astonishment  when,  the 
moment  she  was  up,  she  hit  me  a  violent  slap  on  the 
face!  I  retreated  from  her  with  precipitation  and 
dread,  and  she  then  loaded  me  with  reproaches  which, 
though  almost  unintelligible,  convinced  me  that  she 
imagined  I  had  voluntarily  deserted  her;  but  she 
seemed  not  to  have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  she 
had  not  been  attacked  by  reu  robbers. 

I  was  so  much  surprised  and  confounded  at  the 
blow,  that  for  some  time  I  suffered  her  to  rave  without 
making  any  answer ;  but  her  extreme  agitation  and 
real  suffering  soon  dispelled  m  v  anger,  which  all  turned 
into  compartsion.  I  then  told  her  that  I  had  been 
forcibly  detained  from  following  her,  and  assured  her 
of  my  real  sorrow  at  her  ill-usage. 

She  began  to  be  somewhat  appeased,  and  I  again 
intreated  her  to  return  to  the  carriage,  or  give  me 
leave  to  order  that  it  should  draw  up  to  the  place 
where  we  stood.  She  made  no  answer,  till  I  told  her 
that  the  longer  we  remained  still,  the  greater  would 
be  the  danger  of  our  ride  home.  Struck  with  this 
hint,  she  suddenly,  and  with  hasty  steps,  moved 
forward. 

Her  dress  was  in  such  disorder  that  I  was  quite 
sorry  to  have  her  figure  exposed  to  the  servants,  who 
all  of  them,  in  imitation  of  their  master,  hold  her  in 
derision  ;  however,  the  disgrace  was  unavoidable. 

The  ditch,  happily,  was  almost  dry,  or  she  must 
have  sufiered  still  more  seriously;  yet  so  forlorn, 
so  miserable  a  figuxe,  I  never  before  saw.  Her  head- 
dress had  fallen  off;  her  linen  was  torn  ;  her  negligee 
had  not  a  pin  left  in  it ;  her  petticoats  she  was  obliged 
to  hold  on ;  and  her  shoes  were  perpetually  slippmg 
off.  She  was  covered  with  dirt,  weeds,  and  filth,  and 
her  face  was  really  horrible,  for  the  pomatum  and 
powder  from  her  head,  and  the  dust  from  the  road, 
were  quite  pasted  on  her  skin  by  her  tears,  which, 
with  her  rouge,  made  so  frightful  a  mixture  that  die 
hardly  looked  human. 

The  servants  were  ready  to  die  with  laughter  the 
moment  the^  saw  her ;  but  not  all  my  remonstrances 
could  prevail  on  her  to  get  into  the  carriage  till 
she  haa  most  vehemently  reproached  them  both  for 
not  rescuing  her.  The  footman,  fiixing  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  as  if  fearful  of  again  trusting  himself  to  look 
at  her,  protested  that  the  robbers  avowed  they  would 
shoot  him  if  he  moved  an  inch,  and  that  one  of  them 
had  stayed  to  watch  the  chariot,  while  the  other 
earned  her  off ;  adding,  that  the  reason  of  their  be- 
having so  barbarously,  was  to  revenge  our  having 
•ecttxvd  our  purses.  Notwithstanding  her  anger,  she  | 
gaie  inunediate  credit  to  what  he  said, .  and  really  | 


imagined  that  her  want  of  money  had  irritated  the 
pretended  robbers  to  treat  her  with  such  cmel^.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  on  my  guard, 
not  to  betray  the  imposition,  which  could  now  answer 
no  other  purpose  than  occasioning  an  irrepaimble 
breach  between  her  and  the  captain. 

Just  as  we  were  seated  in  the  chariot,  she  discovered 
the  loss  which  her  head  had  sustained,  and  called  out, 
'  My  Ood !  what  is  become  of  my  hair  t  Why,  the 
villain  has  stole  all  my  curls !' 

She  then  ordered  tiie  man  to  nm  and  see  if  he  ooold 
find  any  of  them  in  the  ditch.  He  went,  and  pre- 
soitly  returning,  produced  a  great  quantity  of  hair  in 
such  a  nasty  condition,  that  I  was  amazed  ahe  would 
take  it ;  and  the  man,  as  he  delivered  it  to  her,  found 
it  impossible  to  keep  his  countenance ;  wiiich  she  no 
sooner  observed,  than  all  her  stormy  paasions  were 
again  raised.  She  flung  the  battered  curls  in  his  &ce, 
saying, '  Sirrah,  what  do  you  grin  for!  I  wish  you'd 
been  served  so  yourself,  and  you  wouldn't  have  fouod 
it  no  such  joke  ;  you  are  the  impudentest  fellow  ever 
I  see,  and  if  I  find  you  dare  grin  at  me  any  more,  I 
shall  make  no  ceremony  of  boxing  your  ears.' 

Satisfied  with  the  tlueat,  the  man  hastily  retired, 
and  we  drove  on. 

[Miss  Bumey  explains  to  King  George  TIL  the  ctmoa- 
stances  attending  the  composition  of '  £WtiuL'] 

The  king  went  up  to  the  table,  and  looked  at  a  hook 
of  prints,  from  Claude  Lorraine,  which  had  been 
brought  down  for  Miss  Dewes ;  but  Mm  Delany,  by 
mistake,  told  him  they  were  for  me.  He  tumea  over 
a  leaf  or  two,  and  then  said — 

'  Pray,  does  Miss  Bumey  draw  toof 

The  too  was  pronounced  veiy  civilly. 

*  I  believe  not,  sir,'  answered  Mrs  Delany ;  *^at  leart  . 
she  does  not  tell.' 

*0h,'  cried  he,  laughing,  'that's  nothing;  she  is 
not  apt  to  tell ;  she  never  does  tell,  you  know.  Her 
father  told  me  that  himself.  He  told  me  the  whole 
history  of  her  **  Evelina."  And  I  shall  never  foi^ 
his  face  when  he  spoke  of  his  feelings  at  first  takug 
up  the  book ;  he  looked  quite  frightoied,  just  as  if  he 
was  doing  it  that  moment,  i  never  can  foiget  his 
face  while  I  live.'  I 

Then  coming  up  close  to  me,  he  said,  '  But  what! 
what!  how  was  itT 

*  Sir,'  cried  I,  not  well  understanding  him. 

*  How  came  you — ^how  happened  it — what — ^whatf 
'  I — I  only  wrote,  sir,  for  my  own  amusement— onlj 

in  some  odd  idle  hours.' 

*But  your  publishing — ^your  printing — how  was 
that!' 

*  That  was  only,  sir — only  because * 

I  hesitated  most  abominably,  not  knowing  how  t» 

tell  him  a  long  story,  and  growing  terribly  oonfiued 
at  these  questions ;  besides,  to  say  the  truth,  his  own 
'  what !  what  I'  so  reminded  me  of  those  vile  Proba- 
tionary Odes,  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  flutter,  I 
was  really  hardly  able  to  keep  my  countenance. 

The  what/  was  then  repeated,  with  so  earnest  a  look, 
that,  forced  to  say  something,  I  stammeringly  an- 
swexed,  *  I  thought^  sir,  it  would  look  vexy  well'  in 
print.' 

I  do  really  flatter  myself  this  h  the  silUeit  speech 
I  ever  made.  I  am  quite  provoked  with  myself  fv 
it ;  but  a  fear  of  laughing  made  me  eager  to  otter 
anything,  and  by  no  means  conscious^  till  I  had 
spoken,  of  what  I  was  saying. 

He  laughed  very  heartily  himself — ^well  he  might— 
and  walked  away  to  ei\joy  it,  crying  out,  '  Vexy  £uc 
indeed ;  that's  being  very  fair  and  honest.' 

Then  returning  to  me  again,  he  said,  *Bat  your 
father — how  came  you  not  to  show  him  what  you. 
wrote  r 
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*  I  WM  too  much  ftahamed  of  it,  sir,  seriounly.' 
Literal  truth  that,  I  am  sure. 

*  And  how  did  he  find  it  out  V 

*  I  don't  know  mjself,  sir.  He  never  would  tell 
me.' 

Literal  truth  again,  mj  dear  father,  as  you  can 
testify. 

'  But  how  did  you  get  it  printed  t' 

'  I  sent  it,  sir,  to  a  bookseller  my  father  never  em- 
ployed, and  that  I  never  had  seen  myself,  Mr  Lowndes, 
in  rail  hope  that  by  that  meana  he  never  would  hear 
of  it.' 

*  But  how  could  you  manage  that  V 
'  By  means  of  a  brother,  sir.' 

'  0,  you  confided  in  a  brother  then  V 

*  Yes,  sir — ^that  is,  for  the  publication.' 

'What  entertainment  you  must  have  had  from 
hearing  people's  conjectures  before  you  were  known ! 
Do  you  remember  any  of  them  I' 

•  Yes,  sir,  many.' 
•And  what r 

*  I  heard  that  Mr  Baretti  laid  a  wager  it  was  written 
by  a  man ;  for  no  woman,  he  said,  could  have  kept 
her  own  counsel.' 

This  diverted  him  extremely. 
'  But  how  was  it,'  he  continued,  '  you  thought  most 
likely  for  your  fiither  to  discover  you  t* 

*  Sometimes,  sir,  I  have  supposed  I  must  have  dropt 
some  of  the  manuscript ;  sometimes,  that  one  of  my 
sisters  betrayed  me.' 

•O,  your  sister  1  what  I  not  your  brother !' 

*  No,  sir,  he  could  not,  for ' 

I  was  going  on,  but  he  laughed  so  much  I  could  not 
be  heard,  exclaiming,  *  Vastly  well  1  I  see  you  are  of 
Mr  Baretti's  mind,  and  think  your  brother  could  keep 
your  secret  and  not  your  sister.  Well,  but,'  cried  he, 
presently,  '  how  was  it  first  known  to  you  you  were 
betrayed  I* 

-  *  By  a  letter,  sir,  ftom  another  sister.  I  was  very 
ill,  and  in  the  country ;  and  she  wrote  me  word  that 
my  father  had  taken  up  a  review,  in  which  the  book 
was  mentioned,  and  had  put  his  finger  upon  its  name, 
and  said,  *^  Contrive  to  get  that  book  for  me."' 

•  And  when  he  got  it,'  cried  the  king,  *  he  told  me 
he  was  afraid  of  looking  at  it,  and  never  can  I  forget 
his  face  when  he  mentioned  his  first  opening  it.  But 
you  have  not  kept  your  pen  unemployed  all  this 
timet' 

'  Indeed  i  have,  sir.*^ 
•But  why  y 

•  I — I  believe  I  have  exhausted  m3rself,  sir.' 

He  laughed  aloud  at  this,  and  went  and  told  it  to 
Mrs  Delany,  civilly  treating  a  plain  fact  aH  a  mere 
ben  fnot. 

Then  returning  to  me  again,  he  said  more  seriously, 
•But  you  have  not  detenuined  against  writing  any 
morel* 

•  N— o,  sir.' 

'  You  have  made  no  vow — no  real  resolution  of  that 
•ortr 

•  No,  sir.' 

•  You  only  wait  for  inclination  1' 

How  admirably  Mr  Cambridge's  speech  might  have 
come  in  here. 

•  No,  sir.' 

A  very  civil  little  bow  spoke  him  pleased  with  this 
answer,  and  he  went  again  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
where  he  chiefly  stood,  and,  addressing  us  in  general, 
talked  upon  the  different  motives  of  writing,  conclu'^- 
ing  with,  •  I  believe  there  is  no  constraint  to  be  put 
ui^n  real  genius;  nothing  but  inclination  can  set  it 
to  work.  Miss  Bumey,  however,  knows  best.'  And 
then  hastily  returning  to  me,  he  cried,  *  What ! 
whfttr 

•  No,  sir,  I — I — believe  not,  certainly,'  quoth  I  very 
awkwa^ly,  for  I  seemed  taking  a  violent  compliment 


only  as  my  due ;  but  I  knew  not  how  to  put  him  off 
as  I  would  another  person. 

Sarah  Harrirt  Burnet,  half-sister  to  Madame 
D'Arblay,  la  authoress  of  several  novels,  Gtraldime, 
Fauconberg,  Country  NeigMnmrg,  &c  This  lady  baa 
copied  the  style  of  her  rdative,  but  has  not  her  raci- 
ness  of  humour,  or  power  of  painting  ttie  yarieties 
of  the  human  species. 

WILUAM  BECKFORD. 

In  1784  there  appeared,  original^  in  French,  the 
rich  oriental  sto^  entitled  VaAek :  an  Arabian  Tale. 
An  En^h  edition  (somewhat  chastened  in  its 
colouring)  was  afterwards  issued  by  tiie  author,  and 
has  passed  through  many  editions.  Byron  praises 
the  work  for  its  correctness  of  costume^  beauty  of  de- 
scription, and  power  of  imagination.  *  As  an  Eastern 
tale,'  he  says,  *even  Rasselas  must  bow  before 
it :  his  Happy  Valley  will  not  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  HaU  of  Eblis.'  It  would  be  difficult  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  scenes  so  very  dis- 
similar— almost  as  different  as  the  garden  of  Eden 
from  Pandemonium ;  but  *  Vathek*  seems  to  have 
powerfully  impressed  the  youthful  fkncy  of  Byron. 
It  contains  some  minute  Eastern  painting  and  cha- 
racters (a  Giaour  being  of  the  number),  uniting 
energy  and  fire  with  voluptuousness,  such  as  Byron 
loved  to  draw.  The  Caliph  Vathek,  who  had  *  sul- 
lied himself  with  a  thousand  crimes,*  like  the  Cor- 
sair, is  a  magnificent  Childe  Harold,  and  may  have 
suggested  the  character. 

Welliaji  Beckford,  the  author  of  this  remark- 
able work,  still  lives.  He  has  had  as  great  a  passion 
for  building  towers  as  the  caliph  himsdf^  and  both 
his  fortune  and  his  genius  have  something  of  oriental 
splendour  about  them.  His  father.  Alderman  Beck- 
ford  of  Fonthill,  was  leader  of  the  city  of  London 
opposition  in  the  stormy  times  of  Wilkes,  Chatham, 
and  the  American  discontents.  He  is  celebrated  fur 
having  bearded  King  George  III.  on  his  throne  on 
the  occasion  of  presenting  a  petition  and  remon- 
strance to  his  majesty  while  holding  the  office  of 
lord-mayor  of  the  city.  Shortly  after  this  memor- 
able exploit  Mr  Beckfbrd  died  (June  21st,  1770\ 
and  the  city  voted  a  statue  to  his  memory  in  Guild- 
hall, and  ordered  that  the  speech  he  had  delivra^ 
to  the  king  should  be  engraved  on  the  pedestal! 
His  only  son  and  heir,  the  author  of  *  Vathek,'  was 
then  a  boy,  distinguished  by  the  &vour  and  afflection 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  He  succeeded  to  the  estate 
of  Fonthill,  to  a  valuable  West  Indian  property,  and 
a  fortune,  it  is  said,  of  more  tiian  £100,000  per  an- 
num. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  puUished  biogra' 
phicai  Memoire  of  Extraordinary  Painterg,  a  work 
satirising  some  English  artists  under  feigned  names. 
In  1780  he  made  a  to«r  to  the  continent,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  a  series  of  letters,  pictozesqne 
and  poetical,  since  published  under  the  title  d  Itafy, 
with  Sketches  of  Spain  and  PortugaL  The  high-bred 
ease,  voluptuousness,  and  classic  taste  of  some  of 
these  descriptions  and  personal  adventures,  have  a 
striking  and  unique  effect  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, Mr  Beckford  sat  for  the  borough  of  ffindon  in 
several  parliaments.  He  afterwards  went  to  Por- 
tugal, and  purchasing  an  estate  at  Cintra — ^tliat 
'glorious  Eden'  of  the  south — he  built  himself  a 
palace  for  a  residence. 

There  thou,  too,  Vathek  I  England's  wealthiest  son. 
Once  formed  thy  paradise,  as  not  aware 
When  wanton  Wealth  her  mightiest  deeds  hath 
done. 
Meek  Peace  voluptuous  lures  was  svtr  wont  to  shun« 
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plAoe.'  Whilit  he  wm  uttering  these  words,  he 
touched  the  en&melled  lock  with  his  key,  and  the 
doon  tA  ooce  flew  open  with  a  noise  still  loader  than 
the  thunder  of  the  dog  days,  and  as  suddenly  recoiled 
the  moment  they  had  entered. 

The  caliph  and  Nouronihar  beheld  each  other  with 
amazement  at  finding  themselyes  in  a  place  which, 
thouffh  roofed  with  a  yaulted  ceiling,  was  so  spacious 
and  lofty  tiiat  at  first  they  took  it  for  an  immeasur- 
able plain.  But  their  eyes  at  length  growing  familiar 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  objects,  they  ex- 
tended their  Tiewto  those  at  a  dutance,  and  uisco- 
vered  rows  of  columns  and  arcades  which  gradually 
diminished  till  they  terminated  in  a  p<Mnt  mdiant  as 
the  sun  when  he  darts  his  last  beams  athwart  the 
ocean.  The  pavement,  strewed  orer  with  gold  dust 
and  saffron,  exhaled  so  subtle  an  odour  as  almost 
orerpowered  them.  They,  however,  went  on,  and 
observed  an  infinity  of  censers,  in  which  ambergris 
and  the  wood  of  aloes  were  continually  burning.  Be- 
tween the  several  columns  were  placed  tables,  each 
spread  with  a  profusion  of  viands,  and  wines  of  every 
species  sparkline  in  vases  of  crystal.  A  throng  of 
i;enii  and  other  fantastic  spirits  of  either  sex  danced 
lasciviously  at  the  sound  of  music  which  issued  from 
beneath. 

In  the  midst  of  this  immense  hall  a  vast  multitude 
was  incessantly  passing,  who  severally  kept  their  right 
I  hands  on  their  hearts,  without  once  regarding  any- 
I  thing  around  them.  They  had  all  the  livid  paleness 
of  death.  Their  eyes,  deep  sunk  in  their  sockets,  re- 
'  sembled  those  phosphoric  meteors  that  glimmer  by 
night  in  places  of  interment.  Some  stalked  slowly 
on,  absorbed  in  profound  reverie ;  some,  shrieking  with 
agony,  ran  furiously  about  like  ti^rs  wounded  with 
poisoned  arrows;  whilst  others,  grinding  their  teeth 
in  rage,  foamed  along  more  frantic  than  the  wildest 
maniac  They  aU  avoided  each  other;  and  though 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  that  no  one  could  number, 
I  each  wandered  at  random,  unheedful  of  the  rest,  as  if 
i  alone  on  a  desert  where  no  foot  had  trodden. 
I  Vathek  and  Nouronihar,  frozen  with  terror  at  a 
sight  so  baleful,  demanded  of  the  Giaour  what  these 
appearances  might  mean,  and  why  these  ambulating 
spectres  never  withdrew  their  hands  from  their  hearts ! 
'  Perplex  not  yourselves  with  so  much  at  once,'  replied 
he  bluntly,  'you  will  soon  be  acquainted  with  all; 
let  us  haste  and  present  you  to  Eblis.'  They  con- 
tinued their  way  through  the  multitude,  but  not- 
withstanding their  confidence  at  first,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  composed  to  examine  with  attention  the 
Tarious  perspective  of  halls  and  of  galleries  that  opened 
on  the  right  hand  and  left,  which  were  all  illuminated 
by  torches  and  braziers,  whose  flames  rose  in  pyra- 
mids to  the  centre  of  the  vault.  At  length  they 
came  to  a  place  where  long  curtains,  brocaded  with 
crimson  and  gold,  fell  from  aU  parts  in  solemn  confu- 
sion. Here  the  choirs  and  dances  were  heard  no 
longer.  The  light  which  glimmered  came  from  afar. 
After  some  time  Vat&ek  and  Nouronihar  perceived 
a  gleam  brightening  through  the  drapery,  and  entered 
a  yast  tabernacle  hung  round  with  the  skins  of  leo- 
pards. An  infinity  of  elders,  with  streaming  beards, 
and  afrits  in  complete  armour,  had  prostrat^  them- 
selves before  the  ascent  of  a  lofty  eminence,  on  the  top 
of  which,  upon  a  globe  of  fire,  sat  the  formidable  Eblis. 
His  person  was  that  of  a  young  man,  whose  noble  and 
rqipilar  features  seemed  to  have  been  tarnished  by 
malignant  vapours.  In  his  large  eyes  appeared  both 
pride  and  despur ;  his  flowing  mur  retained  some  re- 
semblance to  that  of  an  angel  of  light.  In  his  hand, 
which  thunder  had  blasted,  he  swayed  the  iron  sceptre 
that  causes  the  monster  Ouranbad,  the  afrits,  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  abyss,  to  tremble.  At  his  presence 
the  heart  of  the  caliph  sunk  within  him,  and  he  fell 
prostrate  on  his  face.    NoaronihAr,  however,  though 


greatly  dismayed,  could  not  help  admiring  the  person 
of  Eblis,  for  she  expected  to  have  seen  some  stu- 
pendous giant.  Eblis,  with  a  voice  more  mild  than 
might  be  imagined,  but  such  as  penetrated  the  soul 
and  filled  it  with  the  deepest  melancholy,  said — 
*  Creatures  of  clay,  I  receive  you  into  mine  empire ;  ye 
are  numbered  amongst  my  adorers ;  enjoy  whatever 
this  palace  affords ;  the  treasures  of  the  pre-adaxnite 
sultuis;  their  fulminating  sabres;  and  those  talis- 
mans that  compel  the  dives  to  open  the  subterranean 
expanses  of  the  mountain  of  Kaf,  which  communicate 
with  these.  There,  insatiable  as  your  curiosity  may 
be,  shall  you  find  sufficient  objects  to  gratify  it.  You 
shall  possess  the  exclusive  privilege  of  entering  the 
fortresses  of  Aherman,  and  the  halls  of  Argenk,  where 
are  portrayed  all  creatures  endowed  with  intelligence, 
and  the  various  animals  that  inhabited  the  earth  prior 
to  the  creation  of  that  contemptible  being  whom  ye 
denominate  the  father  of  mankind.' 

Vathek  and  Nouronihar,  feeling  themselves  revived 
and  encouraged  by  this  harangue,  eagerly  said  to  the 
Oiaour,  *  Brmg  us  instantly  to  the  place  which  con- 
tains these  precious  talisnians.'  '  Come,'  answered  this 
wicked  dive,  with  his  malisTiant  grin,  '  come  and  pos- 
sess all  that  my  sovereign  hath  promised,  and  more.' 
He  then  conducted  them  into  a  long  aisle  adjoining  the 
tabernacle,  preceding  them  with  hasty  steps,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  disciples  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  They 
reached  at  length  a  hall  of  great  extent,  and  covered 
with  a  lofty  dome,  aroimd  which  appeared  fifty  por- 
tals of  bronze,  secured  with  as  many  fastenings  of  iron. 
A  funereal  gloom  prevailed  over  the  whole  scene.  Here, 
upon  two  beds  of  incorruptible  cedar,  lay  recumbent 
the  fleshless  forms  of  the  pre-adamite  kings,  who  had 
bee-n  monarchs  of  the  whole  earth.  They  still  possessed 
enough  of  life  to  be  conscious  of  their  deplorable  con- 
dition. Their  eyes  retained  a  melancholy  motion ; 
they  regarded  one  another  with  looks  of  the  deepeft 
dejection,  each  holding  his  right  hand  motionless  on 
his  heart.  At  their  feet  were  inscribed  the  events  of 
their  several  reigns,  their  power,  their  pride,  and  their 
crimes ;  Soliman  Daki,  and  Soliman,  odled  Oian  Ben 
Gian,  who,  after  having  chained  up  the  dives  in  the 
dark  caverns  of  Kaf,  became  so  presumptuous  as  to 
doubt  of  the  Supreme  Power.  All  these  maintained 
great  state,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  emi- 
nence of  Soliman  Ben  Daoud. 

This  king,  so  renowned  for  his  wisdom,  was  on  the 
loftiest  elenUion,  and  placed  immediately  under  the 
dome.  He  appeared  to  possess  more  animation  than 
the  rest.  Thouffh,  from  time  to  time,  he  laboured 
with  profound  sighs,  and,  like  his  companions,  kept 
his  right  hand  on  his  heart,  yet  his  countenanoe  was 
more  composed,  and  he  seemed  to  be  listening  to  the 
sullen  roar  of  a  cataract,  visible  in  part  through  one 
of  the  grated  portals.  This  was  the  only  sound  that 
intrud^  on  the  silence  of  these  doleful  mansions.  A 
range  of  brazen  vases  surrounded  the  elevation.  '  Re- 
move the  covers  from  these  cabalistic  depositories,' 
said  the  Giaour  to  Vathek,  *  and  avail  thyself  of  the 
talismans  which  will  break  asunder  all  these  gates  of 
bronze,  and  not  only  render  thee  master  of  the  trea- 
sures contained  withm  them,  but  also  of  the  spirits  by 
which  they  are  guarded.' 

The  caliph,  whom  this  ominous  preliminary  had 
entirely  disconcerted,  approached  the  vases  with  fal- 
tering footsteps,  and  was  ready  to  sink  with .  terror 
when  he  heard  the  groans  of  Soliman.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, a  voice  from  the  livid  lips  of  the  prophet  arti- 
culated these  words : — *  In  my  lifetime  I  filled  a 
magnificent  throne,  having,  on  my  right  hand,  twelve 
thousand  seats  of  gold,  where  the  patriarchs  and  the 
prophets  heard  my  doctrines;  on  my  left,  the  sages 
and  doctors,  upon  as  many  thrones  of  silver,  were  pre- 
sent at  all  my  decisions.  Whilst  I  thus  administered 
justice  to  innumerable  multitudes,  the  birds  of  the 
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air,  hoTcring  oyer  me,  aerred  m  a  canoi>j  against  the 
rayi  of  the  sun.  My  people  flourished,  and  my  palace 
lose  to  the  clouds.  I  erected  a  temple  to  the  Most 
High,  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  oniTerse ;  but  I 
basely  suffered  myself  to  be  seduced  by  the  lore  of 
women,  and  a  curiosity  that  could  not  be  restrained 
by  snblunaxy  things.  I  listened  to  the  counsels  of 
Aherman,  and  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh ;  and  adored 
fire,  and  the  hosts  of  hearen.  I  forsook  the  holy  city, 
and  commanded  the  genii  to  rear  the  stupendous 
palace  of  Istakar,  and  the  terrace  of  the  watch-towers, 
each  of  which  was  consecrated  to  a  star.  There  for  a 
while  I  enjoyed  myself  in  the  zenith  of  glory  and  plea- 
sure. Not  only  men,  but  supernatural  beings,  were 
subject  idso  to  my  will.  I  began  to  think,  as  these 
unhi^y  monarchs  around  had  already  thought,  that 
the  yengeance  of  Heayen  was  asleep,  when  at  once 
the  Uiunder  burst  my  structures  asunder,  and  preci- 
pitated me  hither,  where,  howeyer,  I  do  not  remain, 
like  the  other  inhabitants,  totally  destitute  of  hope ; 
for  an  an^el  of  light  hath  reyealed  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  piety  of  my  early  youth,  my  woes  shall 
come  to  an  end  when  this  cataract  shall  for  eyer  cease 
to  flow.  Till  then,  I  am  in  torments — ineflable  tor- 
ments !  an  unrelenting  Are  preys  on  my  heart.' 

Having  uttered  this  exclamation,  Soliman  raised 
his  hands  towards  Heaven  in  token  of  supplication ; 
and  the  caliph  discerned  through  his  bosom,  which  was 
transparent  as  crystal,  his  heart  enveloped  in  flames. 
At  a  sight  so  full  of  horror,  Nouronihar  fell  back,  like 
one  petrified,  into  the  arms  of  Vathek,  who  cried  out 
with  a  convulsive  sob — *  0  Giaour!  whither  hast  thou 
broucht  us !  Allow  us  to  depart,  and  I  will  relinquish 
all  thou  hast  promised.  0  Mahomet !  remains  there 
no  more  mercy  I'  '  None,  none  1'  replied  the  malicious 
dive.  '  Know,  miserable  prince !  tnou  art  now  in  the 
abode  of  yengeance  and  despair.  Thy  heart,  also,  will 
be  kindled  like  those  of  the  other  yotaries  of  Eblis. 
A  few  days  are  allotted  thee  preyious  to  this  fatal 
period ;  employ  them  as  thou  wilt ;  recline  on  these 
neaps  of  gold ;  command  the  infernal  potentates ; 
range  at  thy  pleasure  through  these  immense  subter- 
ranean domains,  no  barrier  shall  be  shut  against  thee. 
As  for  me,  I  have  fulfilled  my  mission ;  I  now  leave 
thee  to  thyself.'    At  these  words  he  vanished. 

The  caliph  and  Nouronihar  remained  in  the  most 
abject  affliction.  Their  tears  were  unable  to  flow,  and 
scarcely  could  they  support  themselves.  At  leneth, 
tiUcinff  each  other  despondingly  by  the  hand,  tney 
went  uklteringly  from  this  fatal  hall,  indifferent  which 
way  they  turned  their  steps.  Eyery  portal  opened  at 
their  approach.  The  diyea  fell  prostrate  before  them. 
Every  reservoir  of  riches  was  disclosed  to  their  yiew, 
but  they  no  longer  felt  the  incentives  of  curiosity,  of 
pride,  or  ayarice.  With  like  apathy  they  heard  the 
chorus  of  genii,  and  saw  the  stately  banquets  pre- 
pared to  regale  them.  They  went  wandering  on,  from 
chamber  to  chamber,  hall  to  hall,  and  gallery  to 
gallery,  all  without  bounds  or  limit ;  all  distinguish- 
able by  the  same  lowering  gloom,  all  adorned  with 
the  same  awful  grandeur,  ul  trayened  by  persons 
in  search  of  repose  and  consolation,  but  who  sought 
them  in  vain ;  for  every  one  carried  within  him  a 
heart  tormented  In  flames.  Bhunned  by  these  yarious 
sufferers,  who  seemed  by  their  looks  to  be  upbraiding 
the  partners  of  their  guilt,  they  withdrew  from  them 
to  wait,  in  direful  suspense,  the  moment  which  should 
render  them  to  each  other  the  like  objects  of  terror. 

'What!'  exclaimed  Nouronihar,  *will  the  time 
come  when  I  shall  snatch  my  hand  from  thine!' 
'  Ah !'  said  Vathek,  *  and  shall  my  eyes  eyer  cease  to 
drink  from  thine  long  draughts  of  enjoyment!  Shall 
the  moments  of  our  reciprood  ecstacies  be  reflected  on 
with  horror!  It  was  not  thou  that  broughtst  inc 
hither;  the  principles  by  which  Carathis  perverted 
my  youth  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  my  perdition! 


-  I 


It  is  but  right  she  diould  haye  her  share  of  it.'  Hay- 
ing giyen  yent  to  these  painful  expressions,  he  called 
to  an  afrit,  who  was  stirring  up  one  of  the  braiders, 
and  bade  him  fetch  the  I^cess  Carathis  from  the 
palace  of  Samarah. 

After  issuing  these  orders,  the  caliph  and  Nouroni- 
har continued  walkine  amidst  the  silent  crowd,  till 
they  heard  yoices  at  the  end  of  the  eallery.  PfMin 
ing  them  to  proceed  from  some  unhappy  beings  who, 
like  themselves,  were  awaiting  their  mud  doom,  they 
followed  the  sound,  and  found  it  to  come  from  a  smaU 
square  chamber,  where  they  discoyered,  sitting  on 
sofas,  four  young  men  of  goodly  figure,  and  a  loyely 
female,  who  were  holding  a  melancholy  couyersation 
by  the  glimmering  of  a  lonely  lamp.  Each  had  a 
gloomy  and  forlorn  air,  and  two  of  them  were  em- 
bracing each  other  with  great  tenderness.  On  seeing 
the  caliph  and  the  daughter  of  Fakreddin  enter,  tiiej 
arose,  saluted,  and  made  room  for  them.  Then  be 
who  appeared  the  most  considerable  of  the  group 
addressed  himself  thus  to  Vathek : — *  Strangers,  who 
doubtless  are  in  the  same  state  of  suspense  with  our- 
selves, as  you  do  not  yet  bear  your  hand  on  your  heart, 
if  you  are  come  hither  to  pass  the  interral  allotted, 
previous  to  the  infliction  of  our  common  punishment, 
condescend  to  relate  the  adventures  that  have  brou^t 
you  to  this  fatal  place ;  and  we,  in  return,  will  ac- 
quaint you  with  ours,  which  descire  but  too  well  to 
be  heard.  To  trace  back  our  crimes  to  their  source, 
though  we  are  not  permitted  to  repent,  is  the  <m\j 
employment  suited  to  wretches  like  us.' 

The  caliph  and  Nouronihar  assented  to  the  proposal, 
and  Vathek  began,  not  without  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions, a  sincere  recital  of  eveiy  circumstance  that  bad 
passed.  When  the  afflicting  narrative  was  closed,  the 
young  man  entered  on  his  own.  Each  penon  pro- 
ceeded in  order,  and  when  the  third  prinee  had 
reached  the  midst  of  his  adycntures,  a  sudden  noi«c 
interrupted  him,  which  caused  the  yault  to  tremble 
and  to  open. 

Immediately  a  cloud  descended,  which,  gradually 
dissipating,  discovered  Carathis  on  the  back  of  an 
afnt,  who  grievously  complained  of  his  burden.  She, 
instantly  springing  to  the  ground,  advanced  towards 
her  son,  and  said,  '  What  dost  thou  here  in  this  little 
square  chamber!  As  the  dives  are  become  subject  to 
thy  beck,  I  expected  to  have  found  thee  on  the  throne 
of  the  pre-adamite  kings.' 

'Execrable  woman!'  answered  the  caliph,  'cuiml 
be  the  day  thou  gavest  me  birth !  Go,  follow  this  afrit ; 
let  him  conduct  thee  to  the  hall  of  the  Prophet  Soli- 
man  :  there  thou  vrilt  learn  to  what  these  palaces  are 
destined,  and  how  much  I  ought  to  abhor  the  im- 
pious knowledge  thou  hast  taught  me.' 

'  Has  the  height  of  power  to  which  thou  act  anivcd 
turned  thy  brain  V  answered  Carathis :  *  but  I  ask  no 
more  than  permission  to  show  my  respect  for  Solimaa 
the  prophet.  It  is,  however,  proper  thou  shoaldsl 
know  that  (as  the  afirit  has  informed  me  neither  of  us 
shall  return  to  Samarah)  I  requested  hit  permission 
to  arrange  my  affairs,  and  he  politely  consented. 
Availing  myself,  therefore,  of  the  few  moments  allowed 
me,  I  set  fire  to  the  tower,  and  consumed  in  it  the 
mutes,  negresses,  and  serpents,  which  have  rendered 
me  so  much  good  service:  nor  should  I  have  been 
less  kind  to  Morakanabad,  had  he  not  prevented  me 
by  deserting  at  last  to  thy  brother.  As  for  Bababa- 
louk,  who  had  the  folly  to  return  to  Samarah  to  pro- 
vide husbands  for  thy  wives,  I  undoubtedly  would 
have  put  him  to  the  torture,  but,  being  in  a  hurrr,  I 
only  hung  him,  after  having  decoyed  him  in  a  snaie 
with  thy  vrives,  whom  I  buried  Skllve  by  tlM  help  of 
my  negresses,  who  thus  spent  their  last  moments 
greatly  to  their  satisfaction.  •  With  respect  to  IKlars, 
who  ever  stood  high  in  my  favour,  she  hath  evinced 
the  greatness  of  her  mind  by  fixing  herself  near  in 
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refosed  to  remunerate  him.  Thus  situated,  the  un- 
fortunate dramatist  was  compelled  to  sell  his  pater- 
nal estate  and  retire  into  private  life.  He  took  up 
his  abode  at  Tunbridge,  and  there  poured  forth  a 
Tariety  of  dramas,  essays,  and  other  works,  among 
which  were  two  epic  poems,  Calvary  and  The  Exo- 
diad,  the  latter  written  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
James  Bland  Burgess.  None  of  these  efforts  can 
be  said  to  have  overstepped  tiie  line  of  mediocrity ; 
for  though  Cumberland  had  erudition,  taste,  and 
accomplishments,  he  wanted,  in  all  but  two  or  three 
of  his  plays,  the  vivi^ing  power  of  genius.  His 
Memoirs  of  -his  Own  Life  (for  which  he  obtained 
£500)  are  graphic  and  entertaining,  but  too  many  of 
his  anecdotes  of  his  contemporaries  will  not  bear  a 
rigid  scrutiny.  Mr  Cumberland  died  on  the  7th  of 
May  1811.  His  first  novel,  *  Arundel' (1789),  was 
hurriedly  composed ;  bul  the  scene  being  partly  in 
college  and  at  court,  and  treating  of  scenes  and 
characters  in  high-life,  the  author  drew  upon  his 
recollections,  and  painted  vigorously  wliat  he  had 
felt  and  witnessed.  His  second  work,  *  Henry* 
(1795),  which  he  polished  with  great  care,  to  imi- 
tate the  elaborate  style  of  Fielding,  was  less  happy ; 
for  in  low -life  Cumberland  was  not  so  much  at 
home,  and  his  portraits  are  grossly  overcharged. 
The  character  of  Ezekiel  Dow,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
is  praised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  not  only  an  ex- 
quisite but  a  just  portrait.  The  resemblance  to 
Fielding's  Parson  Adams  is,  however,  too  marked, 
while  the  Methodistic  tniits  introduce  are,  how- 
ever faithful,  less  pleasing  than  the  learned  sim- 
plicity and  bonlnmie  of  the  worthy  parson.  An- 
other peculiarity  of  the  author  is  thus  touched  upon 
by  Scott :  *  He  had  a  peculiar  taste  in  love  affairs, 
which  induced  him  to  reverse  the  natural  and  usual 
practice  of  courtship,  and  to  throw  upon  the  softer 
sex  the  task  of  wooing,  wliich  is  more  gracefully,  as 
weU  as  naturally,  the  province  of  the  man.'  In 
these  wooing  scenes,  too,  there  is  a  great  want  of 
delicacy  and  propriety:  Cumberland  was  not  here 
a  *  mender  of  hearts.'  The  third  novel  of  our  author 
was  the  work  of  his  advanced  years,  and  is  of  a  very 
inferior  description.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  add, 
that  the  prose  style  of  Cumberland  in  his  memoirs 
and  ordinary  narratives,  where  humour  is  not  at- 
tempted, is  easy  and  flovring — the  s^le  of  a  scholar 
and  gentleman. 

THOMAS  HOLCROrr. 

Trohas  Holcroft,  whose  singular  history  and 
dramatic  performances  we  have  already  noticed,  was 
author  of  several  once  popular  novels.  The  first 
was  published  in  1780,  under  the  title  of  Ahcyn^  or 
the  Gentleman  Comedian,  This  had,  and  deserved  to 
have,  but  little  success.  His  second,  Anna  St  Ives, 
in  seven  volumes  (1792),  was  well  received,  and 
attracted  attention  from  its  political  bearings  no 
.  less  than  the  force  of  its  style  and  characters.  Tlie 
principal  characters  arc,  as  Hazlitt  remarks,  merely 
the  vehicles  of  certain  general  sentiments,  or  ma- 
chines, put  into  action,  as  an  experiment  to  show  how 
these  general  principles  would  operate  in  particular 
situations.  The  same  intention  is  manifested  in  his 
third  novel,  Jfngh  Trevor,  the  first  part  of  which 
appeared  in  1794,  and  the  remainder  in  1797.  In 
*  Hugh  Trevor,'  HolcroA;,  like  Godwin,  depicted  the 
vices  and  distresses  which  he  conceived  to  be 
generated  by  the  existing  institutions  of  society. 
There  are  some  good  sketches,  and  many  eloquent 
and  just  observations  in  the  work,  and  those  who 
have  read  it  in  youth  will  remember  the  vivid  im- 
pression that  some  parts  arc  calculated  to  convey. 
The  political  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  author  are 


captivating  to  young  minds,  and  were  enforoed  by 
Holcroft  in  the  form  of  well-contrasted  characters, 
lively  dialogue,  and  pointed  satire.  He  was  himself 
a  true  believer  in  the  practicability  of  fuch  a 
Utopian  or  ideal  state  of  society.  The  song  of 
Gaffer  Gray  in  '  Hugh  Trevor,'  which  glances  ironi- 
cally at  the  inhumanity  of  the  rich,  haa  a  forcible 
simplicity  and  truth  in  particidarcaaea,  which  made 
it  a  favourite  with  the  public. 

Oaffer  Gray, 

Ho !  why  dost  thou  shiver  and  shake. 

Gaffer  Gray ; 
And  why  does  thy  nose  look  so  blue  ! 

'  'TIS  the  weather  that's  cold, 

Tis  I'm  mini  veiy  old. 
And  my  doublet  is  not  very  new, 

Well-a-day  I» 

Then  line  thy  worn  doublet  with  ale. 

Gaffer  Gray ; 
And  warm  thy  old  heart  with  a  glass. 

'  Nay,  but  credit  I've  none. 

And  my  money's  all  gone ; 
Then  say  how  may  that  come  to  paasf 

WeU-a-day !' 

Hie  ai^y  to  the  house  on  the  brow. 

Gaffer  Gray ; 
And  knock  at  the  jolly  priest's  door. 

'The  priest  ofWn  preaches 

Against  worldly  riches, 
But  ne^er  gives  a  mite  to  the  poox^ 

Well-a-day  P 

The  lawyer  lives  under  the  hill, 

Gafl'er  Gray ; 
W«rnily  fenced  both  in  back  and  m  firool 

'  He  will  fasten  his  locks. 

And  will  threaten  the  stocks 
Should  he  ever  more  find  me  in  want, 

Well-a-day  l' 

The  squire  has  fat  beeves  and  brown  ah^ 

Gaffer  Gray ; 
And  the  season  will  welcome  you  there^ 

'  His  fat  beeves  and  his  beer. 

And  his  merry  new  year. 
Are  all  for  the  flush  and  the  fair^ 

Well-a-day  !* 

My  keg  is  but  low,  I  confess, 

Gaffer  Gray ; 
What  then!  While  it  lasts,  man,  we^  Ivm 

'  The  poor  man  alone. 

When  he  hears  the  poor  moan. 
Of  his  morsel  a  morsel  will  give, 

Well-a-day !' 

Holcroft  wrote  another  novel,  Brian  Perdme,  hut  it 
is  greatly  inferior  to  his  former  productions.  Hit 
whole  works,  indeed,  were  edipeed  by  ttiote  of 
Godwin,  and  have  now  fallen  out  oi  notice. 

ROBERT  BAGS. 

Another  novelist  of  a  similar  stamp  waa  ^tomxt 
Bage,  a  Quaker,  who,  like  Holcroft,  imbibed  the 
principles  of  the  French  revolution,  and  infbted 
them  intp  various  works  of  fiction.  Bage  was  ban 
at  Dariey,  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  29th  of  February 
1728.  His  father  was  a  paper-maker,  and  his  son 
continued  in  the  same  occupation  through  lifbu  His 
manufactory  was  at  Elfbrd,  near  Tamworth,  nhen 
he  realised  a  decent  competence.  Daring  the  bit 
eight  years  of  his  life,  Bage  resided  at  T^werth, 
where  he  died  on  tlie  Ist  of  September  1801.  Tbe 
works  of  this  author  are,  Mount  KemtOK  17^1  { 
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HmdUj,  too,  we  we  not  like  virtuoii  in  general,  en- 
cumbered with  the  tieMurefl  g&theied  in  our  peregri- 
natiouB.  Compact  in  their  nature,  they  lie  all  in  the 
■mall  cafities  of  our  brain,  which  are,  indeed,  often  so 
■mall,  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  we  hare  any 
at  all.  The  few  dieooveries  I  hare  made  in  that 
richeet  of  minei,  the  human  soul,  I  haTe  not  been 
churl  enough  to  keep  to  myself;  nor,  to  say  truth, 
unless  I  can  find  out  some  other  means  of  supporting 
my  corporeal  existence  than  animal  food,  do  I  think 
1  shall  ever  be  able  to  afford  that  sullen  affectation  of 
superiority. 

TraTelling,  I  hare  already  sud,  is  my  taste ;  and, 
to  make  my  journeys  pay  for  themselres,  my  object. 
Much  against  my  good  liking,  some  troublesome  fel- 
lows, a  few  months  ago,  took  the  liberty  of  making  a 
little  home  of  mine  &eir  own ;  nor,  till  I  had  coined 
a  small  portion  of  my  brain  in  the  mint  of  my  worthy 
finend  George  Robinson,  could  I  induce  them  to  de- 
part. I  gaye  a  proof  of  my  politeness,  however,  in 
leaTing  my  house  to  them,  and  retired  to  the  coast  of 
Kent,  where  I  fell  to  work  Tery  busily.  Qay  with  the 
hope  of  shutting  my  door  on  these  unwelcome  visi- 
tants, I  walked  in  a  severe  frost  from  Deal  to  Dover, 
to  secure  a  seat  in  the  stage-coach  to  London.  One 
only  was  vacant ;  and  having  engaged  it,  *  maugre  the 
frening  of  the  bitter  ^ky,'  I  wandered  forth  to  note 
the  memorabilia  of  Dover,  and  was  soon  lost  in  one  of 
my  fits  of  exquisite  abstraction. 

With  reverence  I  looked  up  to  the  cliff  which  our 
immortal  bard  has,  with  more  fancy  than  truth,  de- 
scribed. With  toil  mounted,  by  an  almost  endless 
staircase,  to  the  top  of  a  castle,  which  added  nothing 
to  my  poor  stock  of  ideas  but  the  length  of  our  virgin 
queen's  pocket-pistol — that  truly  Dutch  present :  cold 
and  weaiy,  I  was  pacing  towards  the  inn,  when  a  sharp- 
visaged  barber  popped  his  head  over  his  shop-door  to 
reconnoitre  the  inquisitive  stranger.  A  brisk  fire, 
which  I  suddenly  cast  my  eye  on,  invited  my  frozen 
hands  and  feet  to  its  precincts.  A  civil  question  to 
the  honest  man  produosd  on  his  part  a  civil  invita- 
tion ;  and  having  placed  me  in  a  snug  seat,  he  readily 
gave  me  the  benefit  of  all  his  oral  tradition. 

'  Sir,'  he  said,  *  it  is  miffhty  lucky  you  came  across 
me.  The  vulgar  people  of  this  town  have  no  genius, 
sir — no  taste ;  they  never  show  the  greatest  curiosity 
in  the  place.  Sir,  we  have  here  the  tomb  of  a  poet  I' 
'  The  tomb  of  a  poet !'  cried  I,  with  a  spring  that 
electrified  my  informant  no  less  than  myself  '  What 
poet  lies  heret  and  where  is  he  buried  V 

*  Ay,  that  is  the  curiosity,'  returned  he  exultingly. 
I  smiled ;  his  distinction  was  so  like  a  barber.  While 
he  had  been  speaking,  I  recollected  he  must  allude  to 
the  grave  of  ChurchiU — that  vigorous  genius  who,  well 
calculated  to  stand  forth  the  champion  of  freedom, 
has  recorded  himself  the  slave  of  party,  and  the  vic- 
tim of  spleen !  So,  however,  thought  not  the  barber, 
who  considered  him  as  the  first  of  human  beings. 

'This  great  man,  sir,'  continued  he,  *  who  lived  and 
died  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  is  interred  in  a  very  re- 
maikable  spot,  sir ;  if  you  were  not  so  cold  and  so 
tired,  sir,  I  could  show  it  you  in  a  moment.'  Curio- 
sity is  an  excellent  greatcoat:  I  forgot  I  had  no 
other,  and  strode  after  the  barber  to  a  spot  surrounded 
by  ruined  walls,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  white 
marble  tablet,  marked  with  Churchill's  name— to  ap- 
pearance its  only  distinction. 

*  Cast  your  eyes  on  the  walls,'  said  the  important 
barber;  'they  once  enclosed  a  church,  as  you  may 
Met' 

On  inmcting  the  crumbling  ruins  more  narrowly, 
I  did,  indeed,  discern  the  traces  of  Gothic  aichitec- 
ture. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  cried  my  friend  the  barber,  with  the  con- 
•eious  pride  of  an  &i^lishman,  throwing  out  a  gaunt 
leg  ana  arm,  '  Churchill,  the  champion  of  liberty,  is 


interred  here!    Here,  sir,  in  the  veir  ground  where 
Kins  John  did  homage  for  the  crown  he  disgraced.* 

The  idea  was  grand.  In  the  eye  of  fancy  the  slen- 
der pillars  acain  lifted  high  the  vaultedf  roof  that 
rang  with  solemn  chanting  I  saw  the  insolent 
legate  seated  in  scarlet  pride.  I  saw  the  sneers  of 
many  a  mitred  abbot.  I  saw,  bareheaded,  the  mean, 
the  prostrate  king.  I  saw,  in  short,  everything  but  - 
the  barber,  whom  in  my  flight  and  swell  of  soul  I  i 
had  outwalked  and  lost.  Some  more  curious  traveller 
may  again  pick  him  up,  perhaps,  and  learn  more  mi- 
uutely  the  fact. 

Waking  from  my  reverie,  I  found  myself  on  the 
pier.  The  pale  beams  of  a  powerless  sun  gilt  the  fluc- 
tuating waves  and  the  distant  spires  of  Calais,  which 
I  now  clearly  surveyed.  What  a  new  train  of  images 
here  sprung  up  in  my  mind,  borne  away  by  succeed- 
ing impressions  with  no  less  rapidity  I  From  the  monk 
of  Sterne  I  travelled  up  in  five  minutes  to  the  inflex- 
ible Edward  III.  sentencing  the  noble  burghers ;  and 
having  seen  them  saved  by  the  eloquence  of  Philippa, 
I  wanted  no  better  seasoning  for  my  mutton-cnop, 
and  pitied  the  empty-headed  peer  who  was  stamping 
over  my  little  parlour  in  fury  at  the  cook  for  having 
over-roasted  his  pheasant. 

The  coachman  now  showed  his  ruby  face  at  the  door, 
and  I  jumped  into  the  stage,  where  were  already  seated 

two  passengers  of  my  own  sex,  and  one  of would 

I  could  say  the  fairer !    But,  though  truth  may  not 
be  spoken  at  all  times,  even  upon  paper,  one  now  and 
then  may  do  her  justice.    Half  a  i^anoe  discovered 
that  the  good  lady  opposite  to  me  had  never  been  ^ 
handsome,  and  now  added  the  ii\juries  <^  time  to  the 
severity  of  nature.    Civil  but  cold  compliments  ha? - 
ing  passed,  I  closed  my  eyes  to  expand  my  soul ;  and, . 
while  fabricating  a  brief  poetical  history  of  England,  | 
to  help  short  memories,  was  aomethinz  astonished  to  I 
find  myself  tugged  violently  by  the  sleeve ;  and  not  | 
less  so  to  see  the  coach  empty,  and  hear  an  obstinate 
waiter  insist  upon  it  that  we  were  at  Canterburr,  and 
the  supper  r^y  to  be  put  on  the  table.     It  had 
snowed,  I  found,  for  some  time ;  in  consideration  of 
which  mine  host  had  prudently  suffered  the  fire  neariy 
to  go  out.    A  dim  candle  was  on  the  table,  without 
snipers,  and  a  bell-string  hanging  over  it,  at  which 
we  pulled,  but  it  had  long  ceaised  to  operate  on  that 
noisy  convenience.    Alas,  poor  Shenstonel  how  olleo, 
during  these  excursions,  do  I  think  of  thee.    Cold, 
indeed,  must  have  been  thy  acceptation  in  society,  if 
thou  couldst  seriously  say. 

Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round. 
Where'er  his  various  course  has  been. 

Must  sigh  to  think  how  oft  he  found 
His  wannest  welcome  at  an  inn. 

Had  the  gentle  bard  told  us  that,  in  this  jad  sub- 
stitute for  home,  despite  of  all  our  impatience  to  be 
gone,  we  must  stay  not  only  till  wind  and  weather, 
but  landlords,  postilions,  and  ostlers  choose  to  pcnnit, 
I  should  have  thought  he  knew  more  of  trailing ; 
and,  stirring  the  fire,  snuffing  the  candles,  reconnoit- 
ring the  company,  and  modifying  my  own  huHMwr, 
should  at  once  have  tried  to  make  the  best  of  my  situ- 
ation.   After  all,  he  is  a  wise  man  iriio  does  at  first 
what  he  must  do  at  last ;  and  I  was  just  breaking  the 
ice  on  finding  that  I  had  nursed  the  me  to  the  «pcral 
satisfaction,  when  the  coach  from  London  added  thice  . 
to  our  party ;  and  common  civility  obliged  those  who 
came  first  to  make  way  for  the  yist  more  fixaen  tra- 
vellers.   We  supped  together ;  and  I  was  something 
surprised  to  find  our  two  coadimeo  allowed  us  such 
ample  time  to  enjoy  our  little  bowl  of  punch ;  when 
lol  with  dolorous  countenances  they  came  to  give  us 
notice  that  the  snow  was  so  heav^,  and  mheady  so  deep, 
as  to  make  our  proceeding  by  either  road  dangerous, 
if  not  utterly  impracticable. 
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*  If  that  is  leallj  the  case,'  cried  I  mentalljr.  Met 
us  sea  what  we  may  hope  from  the  constraction  of  the 
■eren  heads  that  constitute  our  oompan j.'  Obserre, 
gentle  z»Mler,  that  I  do  not  mean  the  outward  and 
visible  form  of  those  heads ;  for  I  am  not  amon^ 
the  new  race  of  physiognomists  who  exhaust  in- 
dention only  to  ally  their  own  Hpecies  to  the  animal 
ueation,  and  would  lather  nrore  the  skull  of  a  man 
resembled  an  ass,  than,  looking  within,  find  in  the 
intellect  a  glorious  similitude  of  the  Deity.  An  ele- 
gant author  more  justly  conveys  my  idea  of  phy- 
siognomy, when  he  says,  that  '  different  sensibilities 
gauer  into  the  countenance  and  become  beauty  there, 
as  colours  mount  in  a  tulip  and  enrich  it.'  It  was 
my  interest  to  be  as  happy  as  I  could,  and  that  can 
only  be  when  we  look  around  with  a  wish  to  be  pleased : 
nor  could  I  ever  find  a  way  of  unlocking  the  human 
heart,  but  by  frankly  inviting  others  to  peep  into  my 
own.    And  now  for  my  survey. 

In  the  chimney-comer  sat  my  old  gentlewoman,  a 
little  alarmed  at  a  coffin  that  had  popped  fiom  the  fire, 
instead  of  a  purse ;  ergo,  superstition  vras  her  weak 
side.    In  sad  conformity  to  declining  years,  she  had 

Eut  on  her  spectacles,  taken  out  her  uitting,  and  thus 
umbly  retired  from  attention,  which  she  had  long, 
perhaps,  been  hopeless  .of  attiacting.  Close  by  her 
was  placed  a  young  lady  from  London,  in  the  bloom 
of  nineteen :  a  cross  on  her  bosom  showed  her  to  be 
a  Catholic,  and  a  peculiar  accent  an  Irishwoman :  her 
face,  especially  her  eyes,  might  be  termed  handsome ; 
of  tiiose  arc|mes8  would  have  been  the  expression,  had 
not  the  absoice  of  her  air  proved  that  their  sense  was 
turned  inward,  to  contemplate  in  her  heart  some 
chosen  cherished  image.  Love  and  romance  reigned 
in  eveiy  lineament. 

A  much  abbe  had,  as  is  usual  with  gentlemen  of 
that  country,  edged  himself  into  the  seat  by  the  belle, 
to  whom  he  continually  addressed  himself  with  all 
sorts  of  peUta  joins,  though  fatigue  was  obvious  in  his 
air ;  and  the  impression  of  some  dang<^  escaped  gave 
a  wild  sharpness  to  every  future.  'Thou  hast  com- 
prised,' thought  I,  '  the  knowledge  of  a  whole  life  in 
periiaps  the  last  month :  and  then,  perhaps,  didst  thou 
first  study  the  art  of  thinking,  or  learn  the  misery  of 
feelinff !'  Neither  of  these  seemed,  however,  to  have 
troubled  his  neighbour,  a  portly  Englishman,  who, 
thondi  with  a  sort  of  suriy  good  nature  he  had  given 
up  his  place  at  the  fire,  yet  contrived  to  engross  both 
candles,  by  holding  before  them  a  newspaper,  where 
he  dwelt  upon  the  article  of  stocks,  till  a  bloody  duel 
in  Ireland  induced  communication,  and  enabled  me 
to  dlsoover  that,  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  his  air, 
creduUty  might  be  reckoned  amongst  his  characr 
teristics. 

The  opposite  comer  of  the  fire  had  been,  by  general 
consent,  given  up  to  one  of  the  London  travellers, 
whose  age  and  mfirmities  challenged  regard,  while 
his  aspect  awakened  the  most  melting  benevolence. 
Suppose  an  andiorite,  sublimed  by  devotion  and  tem- 
peraaoe  from  idl  human  frailty,  and  you  will  see  this 
mteresting  aged  clergyman :  so  pale,  so  pure  was  his 
oomplexion,  so  slight  his  $gure,  though  tall,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  his  soul  was  gradually  divesting  itself  of 
the  covering  of  mortality,  that  when  the  hour  of  sepa- 
rating it  ttSm  the  body  ciMne,  hardly  should  the  greedy 
eve  claim  aught  of  abeing  so  ethereall  ' Oh,  what 
pons  of  patience  and  sanctity  couldst  thou  give,' 
thought  I,  *  were  it  my  fortune  to  find  the  key  of  thy 

Ab  officer  in  the  middle  of  life  occupied  the  next 
at.  Martial  and  athletic  in  his  person,  of  a  coun- 
tenance open  and  sensible,  tanned,  as  it  seemed,  by 
•even  service,  his  forehead  only  retained  its  whiteness ; 
Tet  that,  with  assimilating  graceful  manners,  rendered 
him  very  prepossessing. 
That  seven  sensible  people,  for  I  include  myself  in 


that  description,  should  tumble  out  of  two  stage- 
coaches, and  be  thrown  together  so  oddly,  was,  in  my 
opinion,  an  incident;  and  why  not  make  it  really 
one  t  I  hastily  advanced,  and,  turning  my  bade  to 
the  fire,  fixed  ike  eyes  of  the  whole  company — not  od 
my  person,  for  thit  was  nowa^  sinsular— not,  I  would 
fain  hope,  upon  my  coat,  which  1  had  forgotten  till 
that  moment  was  threadbare :  I  had  rather  of  the 
three  imagine  my  assurance  the  object  of  general  at- 
tention. However,  no  one  spoke,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  second  my  own  motion. 

'  Sir,'  cried  I  to  the  Englishman,  who,  br  the  time 
he  had  kept  the  paper,  had  certainly  spelt  its  eon- 
tents,  'do  you  find  anything  entertaining  in  that 
newsp^>erf' 

'  No,  sir,'  returned  he  most  laconically. 

'  Then  you  might  perhaps  find  something  entertain- 
inff  out  of  it,'  added  I. 

^Perhaps  I  mi^ht,'  retorted  he  in  a  provoking 
accent,  and  surveymg  me  from  top  to  toe.  The  French- 
man laughed — so  did  I — it  is  the  only  way  when  one 
has  been  more  witty  than  wise.  I  returned  presently, 
however,  to  the  attack. 

'  How  charmingly  might  we  fill  a  long  evenii^,' 
sumed  I,  with,  as  1  thought,  a  most  ingiatiating  smile, 
'  if  each  of  the  company  would  relate  the  most  re- 
markable story  he  or  she  ever  knew  or  heard  of  1' 

'  Tmly  we  might  make  a  long  evening  that  way/ 
sgain  retorted  my  torment,  the  Englishman.  '  However, 
if  you  please,  we  will  waive  your  plan,  sir,  till  to-mor- 
row ;  and  then  we  shall  have  the  additional  rssort  of 
our  dreams,  if  our  memories  fail  us.'  He  now,  with  a 
negligent  yawn,  rang,  and  ordered  the  chambermaid. 
The  two  remales  roue  of  course,  and  in  one  moment 
an  overi>earing  clown  cut  short  '  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul.'  I  forgot  it  snowed,  and  went 
to  bed  in  a  fever  of  rage.  A  charminc  tale  ready  for 
the  press  in  my  travelUng  desk — the  harvest  I  migbt 
make  could  I  prevail  on  each  of  the  company  to  tell 
me  another  !  Reader,  if  you  ever  had  an  emp^  purM, 
and  an  unread  performance  of  your  own  burning  in 
your  pocket  and  your  heart,  I  need  not  ask  you  to  pity 
me. 

Fortune,  however,  more  kindly  than  usual,  took  my 
case  into  consideration ;  for  the  morning  showed  me 
a  snow  so  deep,  that  had  Thomas  k  Racket  conde- 
scended to  attend  at  his  own  shrine  to  greet  those  who 
inquired  for  it,  not  a  soul  could  have  got  at  the 
cathedral  to  pay  their  devoirs  to  the  complaisant 
archbishop. 

On  enterinff  the  break&st-room,  I  found  mine 
host  had,  at  &e  desire  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
company,  already  produced  his  very  small  stock  of 
books,  consisting  of  the  Army  List,  uie  Whole  Art  of 
Farrieiy,  and  a  volume  of  imperfect  magaunes;  a 
small  supply  of  mental  food  for  seven  hungry  people. 
Vanity  never  deserts  itself:  I  thought  I  was  greeted 
with  more  than  common  oivility ;  and  having  satis- 
fied my  grosser  appetite  with  tea  and  toast,  resumed 
the  idea  of  the  night  befbrs — assuring  the  young  lady 
that  'I  was  certain,  from  her  fine  eyes,  she  could 
melt  us  with  a  tender  story ;  while  the  sober  matron 
could  improve  us  by  a  wise  one:'  a  circular  bow 
showed  similar  hopes  firom  the  jsentlemen.  The  plan 
was  adopted,  and  the  exultation  of  conscious  supe- 
riority flushed  my  cheek. 

DB  JOHN  MOOES. 

Db  John  Moobb,  author  of  Ze/tico,  and  other 
works,  was  bom  at  Stirling  in  the  year  17S9.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  clergymen  of  that  town,  but 
died  in  1737,  leaying  seven  children  to  the  care  of 
his  excellent  widow.  Mrs  Moore  remoyed  to  Glas- 
gow, where  her  rektions  resided,  possessed  of  consi- 
derable property.    After  the  ntual  education  at  the 
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QiiiTenity  of  Glasgow,  John  was  put  apprentice  to 
Mr  Gordon,  a  surgeon  of  eztensiye  practice,  with 
whom  Smollett  hwi  been  apprenticed  a  few  years 
before.    In  his  nineteenth  year,  Moore  accompanied 
the  Duke  of  Argyle's  regiment  abroad,  and  at- 
tended the  military  hospit^  at  Maestricht  in  the 
capacity  of  surgeon's  mate.    From  thence  he  went 
to  Flushing  and  Breda ;  and  on  the  termination  of 
hostilities,  he  accompanied  General  Braddock  to 
England.    Soon  afterwards  he  became  household 
surgeon  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  the  British  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Versailles.    His  old  master, 
Mr  Gordon,  now  invited  him  to  become  a  partner  in 
his  business  in  Glasgow,  and,  after  two  years'  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  Moore  accepted  the  invitation.    He 
practised  for  many  years  in  Glasgow  with  great 
success.    In  1772  he  was  induced  to  accompany  the 
young  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  continent,  where 
they  resided  five  years,  in  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.    Returning  in  1778,  Moore  re- 
moved his  family  to  London,  and  commenced  phy- 
sician in  the  metropolis.    In  1779  he  published  A 
View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  France^  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  in  two  volumes,  which  was  received 
with  general  approbation.    In  1781   appeared  his 
View  of  Society  and  Manners    in   Italy;   in    1785 
Medical  Sketches  I  and  in  1786  his  Zeluco:  Varioiut 
Views  of  Human  Nature,  taken  from  Life  and  Man- 
ners, Foreign  and  Domestic.     The  object  of  this 
novel  was  to  prove  that,  in  spite  of  the  gayest  and 
most  prosperous  appearances,  inward   misery  al- 
ways accompanies  vice.   The  hero  of  the  tale  was  the 
only  son  of  a  noble  family  in  Sicily,  spoiled  by 
maternal  indulgence,  and  at  lengtli  rioting  in  every 
prodigality  and  vice.    The  idea  of  such  a  character 
was  probably  suggested  by  Smollett's  Count  Fathom, 
but  Moore  took  a  wider  range  of  character  and  inci- 
dent   He  made  his  hero  accomplished  and  fas- 
cinating, thus  avoiding  the  feeling  of  contempt  with 
which  the  abject  villany  of  Fathom  is  unavoidably 
regarded;  and  he  traced,  step  by  step,  through  a 
succession  of  scenes  and  adventures,  the  progress  of 
depravity,  and  the  effects  of  uncontrolled  passion. 
The  incident  of  the  favourite  sparrow,  which  Zeluco 
squeezed  to  death  when  a  boy,  because  it  did  not 
perform  certain  tricks  which  he  had  taught  it,  lets 
us  at  once  into  the  pampered  selfishness  and  pas- 
sionate cruelty  of  his  disposition.    The  scene  of  the 
hovel  is  laid  chiefly  in  Italy ;  and  the  author's  fami- 
liarity with  foreign  manners  enabled  him  to  impart 
to  his  narrative  numerous  new  and  graphic  sketches. 
Zeluco  also  serves  in  the  Spanish  army;  and  at 
another  time  is  a  slave-owner  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  latter  circumstance  gives  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity of  condemning  the  system  of  slavery  with 
eloquence  and  humanity,  and  presenting  some  affect- 
ing pictures  of  suffering  and  attachment  in  the 
negro  race.    The  death  of  Hanno,  the  humane  and 
generous  slave,  is  one  of  Moore's  most  masterly 
delineations.  The  various  scenes  and  episodes  in  the 
novel  relieve  the  disagreeable  shades  of  a  character 
constantly  deepening  in  vice ;  for  Zeluco  has  no  re- 
deeming trait  to  link  him  to  our  sympathy  or  for- 
giveness.   Moore  visited  Scotland  in  the  summer  of 
1786,  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  following 
year  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  genius  and  fortunes 
of  Bums.    It  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  precious 
autobiography  of  the  poet,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  powerful  sketches  that  ever  was  written. 
In  their  correspondence  we  sec  the  colossal  strength 
and  lofty  mind  of  the  peasant-bard,  even  when 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  accomplished  and  learned 
traveller  and  man  of  taste.    In  August  1792,  Dr 
Moore  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  to  Paris, 
and  witnessed  some  of  the  early  excesses  of  the 


French  revolution.    Of  this  tour  he  paUished  an  , 
account,  entitled  A  Journal  During  a  Besidenee  m  ' 
France,  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  middle  of ' 
December  1792,  &c.    The  first  volume  of  this  work  [ 
was  published  in  1793,  and  a  second  in  1794.    In  ' 
1795  Dr  Moore,  wishing  to  give  a  retrospecdve  . 
detail  of  the  circumstances  which  tended  to  hasten 
the  revolution,  drew  up  a  carefully  digested  narra- 
tive, entitled  A  View  of  the  Causes  atui  Progress  of 
the  French  Bevotution,  in  two  volumes.     This  is  a 
valuable  work,  and  it  has  been  pretty  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  animated  and  pic- 
turesque survey  of  the  events  preceding  the  career 
of  Napoleon.    In  1796  Dr  Moore  produced  a  secoml  , 
novel,  Edward:  Various  Views  of  Human  Naimre,  ' 
taken  from  Life  and  Manners,  chi^y  in  England.    As 
Zeluco  was  a  model  of  villany,  Edward  is  a  model  of 
virtue.    The  work,  altogether,  displays  great  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  a  lively  rather  than  a  correct 
style,  and  some  amusing  portraits  of  English  cha-  . 
racter;  among  these,  that  of  Bunet  the  epicure 
(who  fklls  in  love,  and  marries  a  lady  for  her  skill  , 
in  dressing  a  dish  of  stewed  carp,  and  who  is  made  | 
a  good  husband  chiefly  by  his  wife's  cookery  and 
attention  to  his  comforts)  is  undoubtedly  the  best  : 
In  the  following  year  Moore  furnished  a  life  of  his  . 
friend  Smollett  for  a  collective  edition  of  his  works.  ' 
In  1800  appeared  his  lost  production,  Mardawnt: 
Sketches  of  Life,  Character,  and  Manners,  in  l^ariliiiiur 
Countries,  including  tlie  Memoirs  of  a  French  Lady  of 
Quality.    In  this  novel  our  author,  fbllowing  the 
example  of  lUchardson  and  Smollett's  Humphry 
Clinker,  threw  his  narrative  into  the  form  of  letters,   i 
part  being  dated  from  the  continent,  and  part  from  I 
England.   A  tone  of  languor  and  insipidity  pervades 
the  story,  and  there  is  little  of  plot  or  incident  to  • 
keep  alive  attention.    Dr  Moore  died  at  Richmond 
on  the  21st  of  January  1802.    A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  has  been  published  in  seven  volumei,  with 
memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings  by  Dr  Robert  An-  ; 
dcrson.    Of  all  the  writings  of  Dr  Moore,  his  noviJ 
of  *  Zeluco'  is  the  most  popular.    Air  Dunlop  hss 
given  the  preference  to  *  Edward.'    The  latter  may 
boast  of  more  variety  of  character,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  judicious  observation  and  witty  remark, 
but  it  is  deficient  in  the  strong  interest  and  ibreible 
painting  of  the  first  novel    Zeluco's  murder  of  his   i 
child  in  a  fit  of  frantic  jealousy,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  circumstance  by  means  of  the  picture,  it  con- 
ceived with  great  originality,  and  has  a  striking  , 
effect.    It  is  the  poetry  of  romance.     The  attadi- 
ment  between  Laura  and  Carlostein  is  alao  de- 
scribed with  tenderness  and  delicacy,  without  de- 
generating  into   German    sentimentalism   or   ini-   ! 
morality.      Of  the   lighter   sketches,    the    scenes 
between  the  two  Scotchmen,  Targe  and  Buchanan, 
are  i)erhaps  the  best ;  and  their  duel  about  Quei-n   i 
Mary  is  an  inimitable  piece  of  national  caricature. 
On  English  ground,  Dr  Moore  is   a  careiul  ob- 
server of  men  and  manners.     The  conventional 
forms  of  society,  the  smartness  of  dudogue,  the 
oddities  and  humours  of  particular  individuals,  the 
charlatanry  of  quacks  and  pretenders,  are  wdl  por- 
trayed.   He  faUs  chiefly  in  depth  of  passion  and 
situations  of  strong  interest  In  constructing  a  plot, 
he  is  greatly  inferior  to  Smollett  or  Fielding.    Bl- 
ward,  like  Tom  Jones,  is  a  foundling;  but  *  the  wind- 
ing up  of  the  story  by  the  trite  contrivance  of  reoo^-  i 
nising  a  lost  child  from  a  mark  on  the  shoulder,  a 
locket,  and  a  miniature  picture,*  forms  a  humbling 
contrast  to  the  series  of  incidents  and  events,  »»  ' 
natural,  dramatic,  and  interesting,  by  which  the 
birth  of  Fielding's  hero  is  established.    There  is  nu 
great  aiming  at  moral  effect  in  Moore's  novels,  un- 
less it  be  in  depictiug.the  wretchedness  of  lice,  and  ■ 
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Ht  tragic  tennination  in  the  character  of  ^aca 
He  was  an  obsenrer  rather  than  an  inyentor;  he 
noted  more  than  he  fdt  The  same  powers  of 
obsenration  displayed  in  his  novels,  and  his  extensiye 
acquaintance  with  mankind,  rendered  him  an  ad- 
miraUe  chronicler  of  the  striking  scenes  of  the 
French  rcTc^tion.  Numerous  as  are  the  works 
shice  pnbli^ed  on  this  great  CTent,  the  journals 
and  remarks  of  Dr  Moore  may  still  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  instruction.  It  may  here  be  mentioned, 
that  the  distinguished  Sir  John  Moore,  who  fell  at 
Gorunna,  was  &e  ddest  son  of  the  noTelist 

IDitptde  and  I>ud  between  ike  Two  Scotch  SawmU  in 

Italy.} 

[Prom  *  Zeluco.*] 

[DuBoaa  Taive,  a  hot  Highlander,  who  had  been  out  in  the 
Forty-FiTe,  and  Oeozge  Buchanan,  bom  and  educated  among 
the  Whiga  of  the  weet  of  Bootland,  both  ■erving-men  in  Italy, 
meet  and  dine  together  during  the  abeenoe  of  their  maaters. 
After  dinner,  and  the  bottle  having  circulated  freely,  they  di»- 
agree  w  to  pcAitioa,  Targe  being  a  keen  Jacobite,  and  the  other 
aataoohWhig.] 

Buchanan  filled  a  bumper,  and  gave,  for  the  toast, 
« The  Land  of  Cakes  !' 

This  immediately  dispersed  the  cloud  which  began 
to  gather  on  the  other's  brow. 

Tane  drank  the  toast  with  enthusiasm^  saying, '  May 
the  Almighty  pour  bis  blessings  on  eyery  hill  and 
yalley  in  it !  that  is  the  wont  wish,  Mr  Buchanan, 
that  I  shall  eyer  wish  to  that  land.' 

'  It  would  delight  your  heart  to  behold  the  flourish- 
ing condition  it  is  now  in,*  replied  Buchanan  ;  '  it 
I  was  fast  improying  when  I  left  it,  and  I  haye  been 
,  credibly  informed  since  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  garden.* 
I       '  I  am  yeiy  happy  to  hear  it,'  said  Targe. 

'  Indeed,'  added  Buchanan,  *  it  has  been  in  a  state 
of  mpid  improyement  eyer  since  the  Union.' 

'  Confound  the  Union !'  cried  Targe ;  *  it  would  haTe 
improyed  much  faster  without  it.' 

'I  am  not  quite  clear  on  that  point,  Mr  Targe,' 
said  Buchanan. 

'  Depend  upon  it,'  replied  Targe,  '  the  Union  was 
the  worst  treaty  that  Scotland  eyer  made.' 

'  I  shall  admit,'  said  Buchanan,  '  that  she  might 
haye  made  a  better ;  but,  bad  as  it  is,  our  country 
nmps  some  adyantage  from  it.' 

'  All  the  adyantages  are  on  the  side  of  England.' 

'  What  da  you  think,  Mr  Targe,'  said  Buchanan, 
'of  the  increase  of  trade  since  the  Union,  and  the 
riches  which  haye  flowed  into  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land from  that  quarter  V 

'Think,'  cried  Targe;  'why,  I  think  they  haye  done 
»  great  d^  of  mischief  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.' 

'  How  so,  my  good  friend !'  said  Buchanan. 

^  By  sprcasding  luxury  among  the  inhabitants,  the 
Beyer>failing  forerunner  of  effeminacy  of  maimers. 
Why,  I  was  assured,'  continued  Targe,  '  by  Sergeant 
Lewis  Macneil,  a  Highland  gentleman  in  the  Pru88ian 
senrice,  that  the  Lowlanders,  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land, are  now  yeiy  little  better  than  so  many  English.' 

'  O  fie  1'  cried  Buchanan ;  '  things  are  not  come  to 
that  pass  as  yet,  Mr  Targe :  your  friend,  the  sergeant, 
assuiedly  exaggerates.' 

'  I  hope  he  does,'  replied  Targe ;  '  but  you  must  ac- 
knowleage,'  continued  he,  '  that  by  the  Union  Scot- 
land has  lost  her  existence  as  an  independent  state ; 
her  name  is  swallowed  up  in  that  of  England  ?  Only 
read  the  English  newspapers ;  they  mention  England, 
as  if  it  were  the  name  of  the  whole  island.  They  talk 
of  the  English  army,  the  English  fleet,  the  English 
cyeiything.  They  neyer  mention  Scotland,  except 
when  one  of  our  countrymen  happens  to  get  an  oflice 
under  goyemment ;  we  are  then  told,  with  some  stale 


gibe,  that  the  person  is  a  Scotchman :  or,  which  hap- 
pens still  more  rarely,  when  any  of  them  are  con- 
demned to  die  at  Tyburn,  particular  care  is  taken  to 
inform  the  public  that  the  criminal  is  originally  from 
Scotland !  But  if  fifty  Englishmen  get  places,  or  are 
hanged,  in  one  year,  no  remarks  are  made.' 

'  No,'  said  Buchanan ;  '  in  that  case  it  is  passed  oyer 
as  a  thing  of  course.' 

The  conyersation  then  taking  another  turn,  Taxge, 
who  was  a  great  genealogist,  descanted  on  the  anti- 
quity of  certain  gentlemen's  families  in  the  Highlands ; 
which,  he  asserted,  were  far  more  honourable  than 
most  of  the  noble  families  either  in  Scotland  or  Eng- 
land. '  Is  it  not  shameful,'  added  he,  *  that  a  parcel 
of  mushroom  lords,  mere  sprouts  from  the  dunghills 
of  law  or  commerce,  the  grandsons  of  grocers  and 
attorneys,  should  take  the  pass  of  gentlemen  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Europe!' 

'  Why,  as  for  that  matter,'  replied  Buchanan, '  pio- 
yided  the  grandsons  of  grocers  or  attorneys  are  de- 
scrying citizens,  I  do  not  peroeiye  why  they  should  be 
excluded  from  the  king*B  fayour  more  than  other 
men.' 

*But  some  of  them  neyer  drew  a  sword  in  defence 
of  either  their  king  or  country,'  rejoined  Targe. 

'  Assuredly,'  said  Buchanan,  *  men  may  deserye 
honour  and  pre-eminence  by  other  means  than  by 
drawing  their  swords.  I  could  name  a  man  who  was 
no  soldier,  and  yet  did  more  honour  to  his  country 
than  all  the  soldiers,  or  lords,  or  lairds  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.' 

*  Who  was  he  V  said  Targe. 

'  The  man  whoso  name  1  haye  the  honour  to  bear,' 
replied  the  other ;  '  the  great  George  Buchanan.' 

*  Who?  Buchanan  the  historian  ?'  cried  Targe. 

'  Ay,  the  yery  same  I'  replied  Buchanan  in  a  loud 
yoice,  being  now  a  little  heated  with  wine  and  ele- 
yated  with  yanity  on  account  of  his  name.  '  Why, 
sir,'  continued  he,  'George  Buchanan  was  not  only 
the  most  learned  man,  but  also  the  best  poet  of  his 
time.' 

'  Perhaps  he  might,'  said  Targe  coldly. 

'  Perhaps  I'  repeated  Buchanan  ;  *  there  is  ne  dubi- 
tation  in  the  case.  Do  you  remember  his  description 
of  his  own  country  and  countrymen }' 

'  I  cannot  say  I  do,'  replied  Targe. 

'  Then  I  will  give  you  a  sample  of  his  yenification,' 
said  Buchanan,  who  imme<l lately  repeated,  with  an 
enthusiastic  craphasis,  the  following  lines  from  Bucha- 
nan's Epithalamium  on  the  Marriage  of  Francis  the 
Dauphin  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  :— 

nia  pharetratii  est  propria  gloria  Scotis, 
Cingere  Tcnatu  saltus,  mipcraro  natando 
Flumina,  forro  famem,  contumnere  frigora  ot  antus, 
Veo  fo8sa  et  muris  patriara,  aed  marto  tuori, 
Et  spreta  incolumcm  vita  dcfendcrc  famam ; 
Polliciti  aervare  fidem,  sonctumquo  vcreri 
Numen  amicitiar ,  mores,  non  munus  amare 
ArtibuB  his,  totum  fremerunt  cum  bella  per  orbem, 
NuUaque  non  l^fes  toUus  niutaret  avitaa 
Extemo  sutjeota  Jugo,  gexia  una  vetuDtis 
Sodibiu  antiqua  sub  libertate  rcaedit. 
Substitit  hie  Gothi  furor,  hio  gravis  impetus  hcsit 
Saxonia,  hie  Cimber  superato  Saxone,  et  acai 
Perdomito,  Ncuitter  Cimbro. 

*  I  cannot  recollect  any  more.* 

'  You  have  recollected  too  much  for  me,.'  said  Tar^e; 
'  for  although  I  was  several  years  at  an  academy  in 
the  Highlands,  yet  I  must  confess  I  am  no  great 
Latin  scholar.' 

'  But  the  great  Buchanan,'  said  the  other, '  was  the 
best  Latin  scholar  in  Europe ;  he  wrote  thai  language 
as  well  as  Livy  or  Horace. 

'  I  shall  not  dispute  it,'  said  Taige. 

'  And  was,  over  and  above,  a  man  of  the  first-rate 
genius!'  continued  Buchanan  with  exultation. 
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«Well,  well;  all  that  may  be,'  replied  Tai^ge  a 
little  peerishly ;  '  but  let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr 
Buchanan,  if  he  could  hare  swopt*  one-half  of  his 
genius  for  a  little  more  honesty,  he  would  hATO  made 
an  adrantageous  exchange,,  although  he  had  thrown 
all  his  Latin  into  the  bargain.' 

<  In  what  did  he  ever  show  any  want  of  honesty!* 
said  Buchanan. 

'  In  calumniating  and  endearouring  to  blacken  the 
leputation  of  his  rightful  so?ereign,  Maiy  Queen  of 
Soots,'  replied  Targe,  *  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished princess  tlukt  e?er  sat  on  a  throne.' 

*  I  h&ye  nothing  to  say  either  against  her  beauty 
or  her  accompli£ment8,'  resumed  Buchanan;  'but 
surely,  Mr  Taxge,  you  must  acknowledge  that  she  was 
a 1' 

'  Hare  a  care  what  you  say,  sir !'  interrupted  Taige ; 
'  I'U  permit  no  man  that  erer  wore  breeches  to  spcAk 
disrespectfully  of  that  unfortunate  queen  !' 

*  No  man  that  ever  wore  either  breeches  or  a  phi- 
labeff,'  replied  Buchanan,  'shall  prerent  me  m>m 
speaking  the  truth  when  I  see  occasion  f 

*  SpeM  as  much  truth  as  you  please,  sir,'  rejoined 
Taige ;  '  but  I  declare  that  no  man  shall  <^umniate 

I  the  memory  of  that  beautiful  and  unfortunate  prin- 
I  cess  in  my  presence  while  I  can  wield  a  claymore.' 
'       '  If  you  should  wield  fifty  claymores,  you  cannot 
deny  that  she  was  a  Papist !  said  Buchanan. 

*  Well,  sir,'  cried  Targe,  *  what  then  t  She  was, 
like  other  people,  of  the  religion  in  which  she  was 
bred.' 

'  I  do  not  know  where  you  may  have  been  bred,  Mr 
Targe,'  said  Buchanan ;  '  for  aught  I  know,  you  may 
be  an  adherent  to  the  worship  of  the  scarlet  lady 
yourself.  Unless  that  is  the  case,  you  ought  not  to 
mterest  yourself  in  the  reputation  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.' 

'  I  fear  you  arc  too  nearly  related  to  the  false  slan- 
derer whose  name  you  bear!'  said  Taige. 

'I  glory  in  the  name;  and  should  think  myself 
greatly  obliged  to  any  man  who  could  prove  my  rela- 
tion to  the  great  George  Buchanan !'  cried  the  other. 

*  He  was  nothing  but  a  disloyal  calumniator,'  cried 
Targe ;  '  who  attempted  to  support  falsehoods  by  for- 
geries, whiiih,  I  thank  Heaven,  are  now  fully  de- 
tected !' 

'  You  are  thankful  for  a  rery  small  mercy,'  resumed 
Buchanan ;  '  but  since  you  provoke  me  to  it,  I  will 
tell  you,  in  plain  English,  that  your  bonny  Queen 
Maiy  was  the  strumpet  of  Bothwell  and  the  murderer 
of  her  husband !' 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  the  last  sentence,  than 
Targe  flew  at  him  like  a  tiger,  and  they  were  sepa- 
rated with  difficulty  by  Mr  N  -'s  groom,  who  was 
in  the  adjoining  chamber,  and  had  heard  the  alter* 
cation. 

*  I  Insist  on  your  giving  me  satisfiMstion,  or  retracting 
what  you  have  said  against  the  beautiful  Queen  of 
Scotland !'  cried  Targe. 

'As  for  retracting  what  I  hare  said,'  replied  Bucba- 
nan, '  that  is  no  habit  of  mine ;  but,  vnth  regard  to 
giving  you  satisfaction,  I  am  ready  for  that  to  the 
best  of  my  ability ;  for  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  though  I 
am  not  a  Highlandman,  I  am  a  Scotdiman  as  well 
as  yourself,  and  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the 
claymore;  so  name  your  hour,  and  I  will  meet  you  to- 
morrow morning.' 

'  Why  not  directly !'  cried  Targe ;  '  there  is  nobody 
in  the  garden  to  interrupt  us.' 

'  I  should  have  chosen  to  have  settled  some  things 
first ;  but  since  you  are  in  such  a  hurry,  I  will  not 
baulk  you.  I  will  step  home  for  my  sword  and  be 
with  you  directly,'  said  Buefaaikan. 

*  To  swop  U  an  old  Bngltah  word  still  used  in  Scutland, 
slgntfying  to  OTOhange. 


The  groom  interposed,  and  endeavoured  to  noeikeile 
the  two  enraged  Soots,  but  without  success.  Bnrhamn 
soon  amved  with  his  sword,  and  they  retired  to  a 
private  spot  in  the  garden.    The  groom  next  tried  to 
persuade  them  to  d«nde  their  difference  by  fiur  boxini.  i 
This  was  r^ected  by  both  the  champions  as  a  moos  I 
of  fighting  unbecoming  gentlemen.     The  groom  as*  ' 
serted  that  the  best  gentlemen  in  Hngland  eometimfs 
fought  in  that  manner,  and  gaye,  as  an  imtanrn,  a 
boxing  match,  of  whidi  he  himself  had  been  a  wit- 
ness, betvreen  Lord  G.'s  gentleman  and  a  gentlenaD- 
farmer  at  Yoi^  races  about  the  price  of  a  man. 

'  But  our  quarrel,'  said  Targe, '  is  about  the  repu- 
tation of  a  queen.' 

'  That,  for  certain,'  replied  the  groom,  *  makes  a 
difierence. 

Buchanan  unsheathed  his  swoid. 

'  Are  you  ready,  sir !'  cried  Tanp. 

' That  I  am.  Come  on,  sir,'  said  Budiaiiaa ;  'and 
the  Lord  be  with  the  righteous.' 

'  Amen  I'  cried  Targe ;  and  the  conflict  beigaii. 

Both  the  combatants  understood  the  weapon  they 
foufht  with  ;  and  each  pamed  his  adversaiy's  Mows 
vrith  such  dexterity,  that  no  blood  was  shed  for  some 
time.  At  length  Targe,  making  a  f^int  at  Buchanan's 
head,  gave  him  suddenly  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh. 

'  I  hope  you  are  now  sensible  of  your  error  I'  said 
Targe,  doping  his  point. 

'  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  I  was !'  cried  Buchanan ; 
'  so  keep  your  guard.'  So  saying,  he  advanced  mors 
briskly  than  ever  upon  Taige,  who,  after  warding  off 
several  strokes,  wounded  his  antagonist  a  second  tune. 
Buchanan,  however,  showed  no  disnositicm  to  rriin- 
quish  the  combat.  But  this  second  wound  being  in 
the  forehead,  and  the  blood  flowing  vrith  pvoAision 
into  his  eyes,  he  could  no  longer  see  distinctly,  but 
was  obliged  to  flourish  his  sword  at  random,  without 
being  able  to  perceive  the  movements  of  his  adversaiy, 
who,  closing  with  him,  became  master  of  his  sword,  i 
and  with  the  same  effort  threw  him  to  Uw  ground ;  [ 
and,  standing  over  him,  he  said,  '  This  may  convince  j 
you,  Mr  Buchanan,  that  yours  is  not  the  rightcowi  { 
cause!  You  are  in  my  power ;  but  I  will  act  as  the 
queen  whose  character  I  defend  would  order  were  she 
alive.  I  hope  you  will  live  te>  repent  of  the  injustice 
you  haye  done  to  that  amiable  and  unfortunate  prin- 
cess.' He  then  assisted  Buchanan  to  rise.  Bochaaan 
made  no  immediate  answer :  but  when  he  saw  Taife 
assisting  the  groom  to  stop  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  his  wounds,  he  said,  '  I  must  acknowledge,  BCr 
Targe,  that  you  behave  like  a  gentleman.' 

After  the  bleeding  was  in  some  degree  diminished 
by  the  dry  lint  which  the  groom,  who  vhm  an  excel- 
lent farrier,  applied  to  the  wounds,  they  assisted  him 
to  his  chaml]«r,  and  then  the  groom  ndm  away  to 

inform  Mr  N of  what  had  nappened.    Bat  the 

wound  becoming  more  painful.  Targe  prt^raeed  ■wnJing 
for  a  surgeon.  Buchanan  then  said  that  the  surgeon's 
mate  belonging  to  one  of  the  ships  of  the  British 
squadron  then  m  the  bay  was,  he  bielieyed,  on  shore, 
and  as  he  was  a  Scotchman,  he  would  like  to  employ 
him  rather  than  a  foreigner.     Having  mentioned 

where  he  lodged,  one  of  Mr  N ^'s  footmen  went 

immediately  ror  him.  He  returned  soon  after,  nying 
that  the  surgeon's  mate  was  not  at  his  lodging,  nor 
expected  for  some  hours.  '  But  I  will  go  and  bring 
the  French  surgeon,'  continued  the  footman. 

'  I  thank  you,  Mr  Thomas,'  said  Buchanan ;  'but  I 
will  have  patience  till  my  own  countryman  retains.' 

'  He  may  not  return  for  a  long  time,*  said  Thomas. 
'  You  had  best  let  me  run  for  the  FVendi  soigeon, 
who,  they  say,  has  a  great  deal  of  skilL* 

'  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mr  Thomas,*  added  Buchanan ; 
'  but  neither  Frenchman  nor  Spaniihman  shall  di«« 
my  wounds  when  a  Scottishman  is  to  be  found  for 
love  or  money.' 
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of  this  lidy's  ooveli  abovmd  in  pidoret  and  aitiia- 
tions  as  striking  and  as  well  grouped  as  those  of  the 
artist  and  melo-dramatist  The  utter  years  of  Mrs 
Badclitfe  were  spent  in  Tetlrement»  piortly  induced 
by  ill  health.  She  had  for  a  kmg  period  been  af&icted 
with  spasmodic  asthma,  and  an  attack  prored  fatal 
to  her  on  the  7th  of  Vfbnuxy  1823.  She  died  in 
London,  and  was  interred  in  a  yaolt  of  the  chapel- 
of-ease  at  Bayswater,  bekmging  to  St  George's, 
HanoTer  Square. 

The  sncoess  which  crowned  Mrs  Radcliflb*s  ro- 
mances led  sereral  writers  to  copy  her  neoiliar 
manner,  but  none  approached  to  the  original  either 
in  art  or  genius.  She  eclipsed  all  her  iodtators  and 
contnnporaries  in  exciting  emotions  of  surprise, 
awe,  and  terror,  and  in  constructing  a  story  which 
should  carry  the  reader  forward  with  undiminished 
anxiety  to  its  dose.  She  dwelt  alwa3rs  in  the  regions 
of  romance.  She  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  at- 
tempted humour  or  familiar  narratiye,  and  there  is 
little  of  real  character  or  natural  incident  in  her 
works.  The  style  of  which  she  may  be  considered 
the  founder  is  powerftdly  attractiTe,  and  few  are 
able  to  resist  the  fascinations  of  her  narrative,  but 
tliat  style  is  obviously  a  secondary  one.  To  de- 
lineate character  in  the  many-coloured  changes  of 
life,  to  invent  natural,  lively,  and  witty  dialogues 
and  situations,  and  to  combine  the  whole,  aa  in 
Tom  Jones,  in  a  regular  progressive  story,  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  is  a  greater  intellectual  effort  than 
to  construct  a  romantic  plot  where  the  author  is  not 
confined  to  probability  or  to  the  manners  and  insti- 
tutions of  any  particular  time  or  coimtry.  When 
Scott  transports  us  back  to  the  days  df  chivalry 
and  the  crusades,  we  feel  that  he  is  embo4ying  his- 
tory, animating  its  records  with  his  powerM  ima- 
gination, and  mtrodudng  us  to  actual  scenes  and 
persons  such  as  once  existed.  His  portraits  are  not 
of  one,  but  of  various  classes.  There  is  none  of  this 
reality  about  Mrs  Badclifib's  creations.  ||er  scenes 
of  mystery  and  ^oom  will  not  bear  the  light  of 
sober  investigation.  Deeply  as  they  ^flfect  the  ima- 
gination at  the  time,  after  they  have  been  once  un- 
folded before  the  reader,  they  break  up  lil^e  dreams 
in  his  reooUection.  The  remembrance  of  them  is 
confused,  though  pleasant,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
return  to  what  enchanted  us,  unless  it  be  for  some 
passages  of  pure  description.  The  want  of  moral 
interest  and  of  character  and  dialogi^e,  natural  and 
truthf\d,  is  the  cause  ot  this  evanescence  of  feeling. 
MThen  the  story  is  tmravelled,  the  grea^  charm  is 
over — ^the  talisman  ceases  to  operate  when  we  know 
the  materials  of  whid)  it  is  composed. 

Mrs  BadcUfb  restricted  her  genius  by  an  arbi- 
trary rule  of  composition.  She  made  the  whole  of 
her  mysterious  oirciimstanoes  resolve  into  natural 
causes.  The  seemini^y  supernatural  agencies  are 
explained  to  be  palpaUe  and  reB4f  every  mvstery 
is  cleared  up,  iMid  often  by  means  veiy  trifling  or 
disproportioned  to  the  end.  *In  order  to  raise 
strong  emotions  qf  fear  and  horror  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  tibe  author  is  tempted  to  go  lengths,  to 
account  fbr  which  the  subsequent  explanations  seem 
utterly  inadequate,  Thiu»  ror  example,  after  all  the 
wonder  and  disn^ay,  and  terror  and  expectation  ex- 
cited by  the  mysterious  chamber  in  the  castie  of 
Uddpho,  hbw  much  arp  we  diMppoiiited  and  dis- 
gusted to  find  that  all  this  pother  has  been  raised 
by  a  waxen  stetue  I**  In  one  sense  this  restriction 
increases  our  admiration  of  the  writer,  as  evincing, 
in  general,  the  marvdlous  ingenuity  with  which  the 
prepares,  invents,  and  arranges  tiie  inddente  fbr 
immediate  effect  as  wdl  as  simsequent  explanation. 

•  Dnnlop^  Bliloiy  of  FteC&m. 


Every  fiaature  in  the  surrounding  landscape  or  objects 
described— every  subordinate  drcomstance  in  tiie 
scene,  however  minnte,  if  so  disposed  as  to  deepen 
the  impressiott  and  keep  alive  curiosity.  This  pre- 
lude, as  Mrs  Barbanld  has  remarked,  'Hke  the 
tuning  of  an  instrument  by  a  sldlfhl  hand,  has  the 
eff^  of  producing  at  once  in  the  mind  a  tone  of 
feding  oonespondent  to  the  fiitore  atory.'  No 
writer  has  excelled,  and  tew  have  appvoadhed,  Mrs 
Baddiffe  in  this  peculiar  province.  A  hlglier 
genius,  however,  would  have  boldly  seised  upon 
supernatural  agency  as  a  proper  elenient  of  romanoei 
There  are  fe^gs  and  superstitions  Imkiag  in  every 
breast  which  would  have  responded  to  socfa  so 
appeal;  and  while  we  have  the  weird  sisters  of 
Macbeti^  and  the  unburied  mijesty  qf  Demnaik, 
all  must  apknowledge  the  adaptation  of  aacli  ma- 
chinery to  produce  the  greatest  eflbcte  of  wlui^ 
humap  genius  is  capable.  The  ultimate  explana- 
tions of  Mrs  Baddifife  certainly  give  a  Uttleoess  to 
the  prelimjnary  inddente  wldch  aActed  us  so 
pQwerfUly  while  thev  were  dim  and  ofaacore  and 
faJf.  of  mystery.  It  is  as  if  some  theatrical  artist 
were  to  £sp|ay  to  his  audienop  the  coarse  send  mean 
materials  by  whidi  his  brilliant  stage  eUbcto  were 
proouoed,  instead  of  leaving  undisturbed  Uie  strong 
impressions  they  have  produced  on  the  im^ginatloo. 
Apart,  however,  fh>m  this  defect— which  applies 
oiuy  to  the  interest  of  the  plot  or  narrBtive--tiie 
situations  and  descriptions  of  Mrs  Radc|i&  are  in 
the  highest  degree  striking  and  perfect  She  had 
never  been  in  Italy  when  she  wxpte  the '  MyBteries 
of  tjddpho,'  yet  her  paintings  of  Italian  sceoery, 
and  of  the  mountains  of  Switcerland,  are  eoooeived 
with  equal  truth  and  ridmess  of  cdouring.  And 
w|iat  poet  or  painter  has  ever  si^passed  (Byron  has 
imiteted^  her  account  of  tiie  first  view  of  Ycnloe,  as 
seen^by  her  heroine  Emily,  'with  ito  idets,  palaces, 
and  terraces  rising  out  of  the  sea ;  and  as  they 
glided  on,  the  grander  features  of  the  dty  appear- 
ing more  distinctiy— ite  terraces  crowned  with  aiiy 
yet  roigestic  fiBU)rics,  touched  with  the  splendonr  of 
the  setting  sun,  appearing  as  if  tl^ey  had  been  called 
up  firom  the  ocean  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter 
rather  than  reared  by  human  hands.'  Her  psctares 
are  innumerable,  and  they  are  always  intxodooed 
with  striking  efifect  *  Set  off,*  says  a  judldoos 
critic,  *  against  the  calm  beauty  of  a  snmm^  even- 
ing, or  the  magnificent  gloom  of  a  thunder^atonn, 
her  "pastoral  or  banditti  groups  stand  oat  witii 
double  efiect ;  while  to  the  charge  of  vagoeness  c[ 
description,  it  may  be  answered  that  Mrs  Badctiffe 
is  by  no  means  vague  where  distinctoess  of  imagery 
is  or  ought  to  be  her  olgect,  as  any  one  may 
satisf V  himself  who  recalls  to  hi^  recollectioii  her 
description  of  tl)e  londy  house  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, with  the  scudding  douds,  th^  screaming  sea- 
birds,  and  the  stormy  sea,  the  scene  selected  for  tiw 
murder  of  Ellena;  or  another  pictorp,  in  the  best 
manner  of  Salvator,  of  the  fint  glimpse  of  the  casUe 
of  UddphQk  risiog  over  a  mountain  pass,  with  the 
slant  lunbeams  Ughting  up  ite  ancient  weatliCT- 
beaten  towers.  Indeed  the  whde  description  of 
tl^t  j^pennine  fiutness,  both  witboiit  and  within,  is 
in  thp  best  style,  not  oif  literal.  Indeed,  but  of  ima- 
ginative painting—*'  fate  site  on  those  dark  hattle- 
mente  and  ^wns ;"  the  very  intricacy  of  ite  internal 
architecture  and  ito  endless  passage*— a  tsd^ty 
maxe,  and,  we  fiaar,  without  a  plan-^only  serve  to 
deepen  the  impression  of  imprisonment  and  be- 
wilderment, and  fi^lpom.'  The  romantic  ookmring 
which  Mrs  Baddinb  could  throw  over  actual  objeda, 
at  the  same  time  preserving  tfaeir  ^ymmstiy  nod 
appearance  entire,  is  finely  dispbyed  in  her  ^g'^gM^J* 
desoriptiooa,  particulariy  in  thiat  of  Windsor 
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IDaerijptUm  of  the  CagtU  of  Udofyko,} 

Towiids  the  cIom  of  tiie'day,  ths  nwd  wonad  into 
ft  den  Tallejf.  Moantaina,  whoM  ■haggy  atMpi  ap- 
poayad  to  be  maco— iblq^  almort  raif  nnSd  it.  Tothe 
eaflt  ft  Tifltft  opened,  and  exhibited  the  Apenninei  in 
th«r  darkest  hoiTon ;  and  the  longpenpeetiTe  of  zetir^ 
in^  summitB  tmn^  orer  caeh  other,  their  tidm  clothed 
with  pinei,  exhibited  a  itronger  imace  or  nandeor 
than  «QT  tiiat  Kmily  had  yet  aeeii.  The  ran  nad  jiut 
sunk  beloir  the  top  of  the  mountains  ahe  waa  deaoend- 
ing^  iHioae  long  ahadow  ttratched  athwart  the  TiUey ; 
but  hta  akpiac  zaji,  ahootinff  throogh  an  opening  of 
the  difii,  tonehad  with  a  yellow  gleam  the  aommita 
of  the  foieat  that  hung  upon  the  oppoaito  ateepa,  and 
■teeamed  in  full  aplendour  upon  the  toweia  and  battle* 
iBonta  of  a  caatle  that  apraid  ita  eztenaiTe  ramparta 
along  the  brow  of  a  precipice  above.  The  aplendour 
of  tfsae  illumined  objeeta  waa  heightened  by  the  oon- 
traated  ahade  which  iUTolTod  the  valley  below. 

*  There,'  said  Montoni,  apeahing  for  the  first  time 
in  several  houra, '  ia  Udolpho.' 

Emi\y  gaaed  with  melancholy  awe  upon  the  castle, 
which  she  understood  to  be  Montoni's ;  for,  though  it 
waa  now  lighted  up  by  the  setting  sun,  the  Gothic 
creatnesa  of  ita  featurea,  aod  ita  moulderinc  waUa  of 
aark  gray  atone,  rendered  it  a  gloomy  and  anblime 
otjeet.  Am  ahe  gftsed  the  light  died  away  on  ita  walla, 
leaving  a  melancholy  purple  tint,  which  spread  deeper 
and  deeper  as  the  tmn  vapour  crept  up  the  mountun, 
while  the  battlements  above  were  still  tipped  with 

Slendour.  From  these^  too,  the  rays  soon  faded,  and 
e  whole  edifice  waa  inveated  with  the  solemn  duski- 
neaa  of  evening.  Silent,  lonely,  and  sublime,  it  seemed 
to  stand  the  sovereign  of  the  scene,  and  to  frown  de- 
fiance on  all  who  dared  to  invade  ibi  solitary  reign. 
Aa  the  twilight  deepened,  its  features  became  more 
awful  in  obaoirity,  and  Emily  continued  to  gaze  till 
ita  clustering  towers  were  alone  seen  rising  over  the 
tops  of  the  woods,  beneath  whoee  thick  shade  the  car- 
ria«eB  soon  after  b^^  to  ascend. 

The  extent  and  (Urkneaa  of  these  tall  woods  awak- 
ened terrific  images  in  her  mind,  and  she  almost  ex- 
pected to  see  banditti  start  up  from  under  the  trees. 
At  length  the  carriagea  emerged  upon  a  heathy  rock, 
and  aoon  after  reached  the  castle  gates,  where  the  deep 
tone  of  the  portal  bell,  which  was  struck  upon  to  cive 
notice  of  their  arrival,  increased  the  fearful  emotions 
that  had  assailed  Emily.  While  they  waited  till  the 
servant  within  should  come  to  open  the  gates,  she 
anxiously  surveyed  the  edifice;  but  the  gioom  that 
overspread  it  auowed  her  to  distinguish  Tittle  more 
than  a  part  of  its  outline,  with  the  massy  walls  of  the 
ramparts,  and  to  know  that  it  was  vast,  ancient,  and 
dreaSry.  From  the  parte  she  saw,  she  judged  of  the 
heavy  strength  and  extent  of  the  whole.  The  gateway 
before  her,  leadlnff  into  the  courts,  was  of  gigantic  size, 
and  was  defended  by  two  round  towers,  crowned  by 
overhanging  turrets,  embattled,  where,  instead  of  ban- 
ners, now  waved  long  grass  and  wild  plants  that  had 
taken  root  among  the  mouldering  stones,  and  which 
seemed  to  sigh,  as  the  breeze  rolled  past,  over  the 
desolation  around  them.  The  towers  were  united  bv 
a  curtain,  pierced  and  embattled  also,  below  which 
appeared  tne  pointed  arch  of  a  huge  portcullis  sur- 
mounting the  gates ;  ftom  these  the  walls  of  the  ram- 
parts extended  to  other  towers,  overlooking  the  preci- 
pice, whose  shattered  outline,  appearing  on  a  cleam 
that  lingered  in  the  weat,  told  A  the  ravagea  of  war. 
Beyond  theae  all  waa  lost  in  the  obscurity  ot  evening. 

Iffardwiekf  in  JDerhffthire,'] 

Nerthwatd,  bejcnd  London,  we  may  make  one  stop, 
after  a  coantnr  not  otherwiae  neoessaiy  to  be  noticed, 
to  nientiea  Uardwiek,  in  Detbyshiie^  a  seat  «f  the 


Duke  of  Devonahira,  once  the  reatdsDoe  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  to  whom  Kliiabeth  deputed  the  custody 
of  the  unfortunate  Maiy.  It  stands  on  aa  easy  heicht, 
a  fBW  milee  to  the  left  of  the  road  £n>m  Manafield  to 
Cheateifield,  and  ia  q>proMhed  through  ahadv  lanea, 
which  conceal  the  view  of  it  till  you  afe  on  the  con- 
finea  of  the  park.  Three  towers  of  hoaiy  gn^  then 
rise  with  great  nujesty  among  old  woods,  and  tibeir 
summits  appear  to  be  covered  with  the  lightly- 
shivered  fragments  of  battlements,  which,  however, 
are  soon  discovered  to  be  perfectly  carved  open  work, 
in  which  the  letters  E.  S.  firequentlv  occur  under  a 
coronet,  the  initials  and  the  memoriau  of  the  vanity 
of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who  built  the 
present  edifice.  Its  tall  features,  of  a  most  pictu- 
resque tint,  were  finely  disclosed  between  the  luxu- 
riant woods  and  over  the  lawns  of  the  park,  which 
evay  now  and  then  let  in  a  glimpse  of  tfie  Derbyshire 
hills. 

In  front  of  the  great  gates  of  the  castle  court,  the 
ground,  adorned  bv  old  oaks,  suddenly  sinks  to  a 
darkly-shadowed  glade,  and  the  view  opens  over  the 
vale  of  Scarsdale,  bounded  by  the  wild  mountains  of 
the  Peak.  Immediately  to  the  left  of  the  present 
residence,  some  ruined  features  of  the  ancient  one, 
enwreathed  with  the  rich  drapery  of  ivy,  give  an  in- 
terest to  the  scene,  which  the  later  but  more  histori- 
cal structure  heightens  and  prolongs.  We  followed, 
not  without  emotion,  the  walk  which  Mary  had  so 
often  trodden,  to  the  folding-doors  of  tiie  great  hall, 
whose  lofty  grandeur,  aided  oy  silence,  and  seen  under 
the  influence  of  a  lowering  sky,  suited  the  temper  of 
the  whole  scene.  The  tall  windows,  which  hiJf  sub- 
due the  light  they  admit,  just  allowed  us  to  distin- 
guish the  Xaige  figures  in  the  tapestry  above  the  oak 
wainscoting,  and  showed  a  colonnade  of  oak  support- 
ing a  gallery  alone  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  with  a  pair 
of  gigantic  elk's  horns  flourishing  between  the  win- 
dows opposite  to  the  entrance.  Ae  scene  of  Mary's 
arrival,  and  her  feelings  upon  entering  tiiis  solemn 
shade,  came  involuntanly  to  the  mind ;  the«noise  of 
horses'  feet,  and  many  voices  from  the  court;  her 
proud,  yet  gentle  and  melancholy  look,  as,  led  by 
my  lord  keeper,  she  passed  slowly  up  the  hall ;  his 
somewhat  obseauious,  ^et  jealous  and  vigilant  air, 
while,  awed  bv  her  dignity  and  beauty,  he  remembers 
the  tcarors  of  his  own  queen ;  the  silence  and  anxiety 
of  her  maids,  and  the  bustle  of  the  surrounding  at- 
tendants. 

From  the  hall,  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  g»lleiy  of 
a  small  chapel,  in  which  the  chairs  and  cushions  used 
by  Maiy  still  remain,  and  proceeds  to  the  first  storey, 
where  only  one  apartment  Dears  memorials  of  her  im- 
prisonment— the  bed,  tapestiy,  and  chairs,  having 
Doen  worked  by  herself.  Tliis  tapestiy  is  richly  em- 
bossed with  emblematic  figures,  each  with  its  title 
worked  above  it,  and  having  been  scrupulously  pre- 
served, is  still  entire  and  freui. 

Over  the  chimney  of  an  adjoining  dining-room,  to 
whidi,  as  well  aa  to  other  apartments  on  this  floor, 
some  modem  fhmiture  has  been  added,  is  this  motto 
carved  in  oak : — 

'There  is  only  this:  To  fear  God,  and  keep  his 
commandments.'  So  much  less  valuable  was  tim- 
ber than  workmanship  when  this  mandon  was  con- 
structed, that  where  tne  staireasea  are  not  of  stone, 
tiiey  are  formed  of  solid  oaken  steps,  instead  of 
planks ;  rach  is  that  firom  the  aecond,  or  atate  stoieT, 
to  the  roof,  whence,  on  dear  days,  York  and  Lineoln 
cathedrals  are  said  to  be  included  in  the  extensiTa 
prospect.  This  second  floor  is  that  which  gives  its 
chiff  interest  to  the  edifice.  Nearly  all  the  apart- 
ments of  it  were  allotted  to  Maiy ;  some  of  them  for 
atate  purposes ;  and  the  Auniture  is  known,  by  other 
proof  than  its  appearance,  to  remain  aa  she  left  it. 
The  diief  room,  or  that  of  audience^  is  of  uncommon 
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loftinem,  and  strikes  bj  its  gnuideor,  before  the  yene- 
ration  and  tenderness  arise  which  its  antiquities  and 
the  plainlj-told  tale  of  the  sofl^rings  they  tritnessed 
excite. 


These  excursions  sometimes  led  to  Pttzzuoli,  Baia, 
or  the  woody  clifiTs  of  Pausilippo ;  and  as,  on  their  re- 
turn, they  glided  along  the  moonlight  bar,  the  melo- 
dies of  Italian  strains  seemed  to  give  enchantment  to 
the  scenery  of  its  shore.  At  this  cool  hour  the  voices 
of  the  Tine-dressers  were  frequently  heard  in  trio,  as 
they  reposed  after  the  labour  of  the  day  on  some 
pleasant  promontory  under  the  shade  of  poplars ;  or 
the  brisk  music  of  the  dance  from  fishermen  on  the 
mai^n  of  the  waves  below.  The  boatmen  rested  on 
their  oars,  while  their  company  listened  to  voices  mo- 
dulated by  sensibility  to  finer  eloquence  than  it  is  in 
the  power  of  art  alone  to  display ;  and  at  others,  while 
they  observed  the  airy  natural  grace  which  distin- 

Siishes  the  dance  of  the  fishermen  and  peasant  girls  of 
aples.  Frequently,  as  they  glided  round  a  promon- 
tory, whose  shaggy  masses  impended  far  over  the  sea, 
such  magic  scenes  of  beauty  unfolded,  adorned  by  these 
dancing  groups  on  the  bay  beyond,  as  no  pencil  could 
do  justice  to.  The  deep  clear  waters  reflected  every 
image  of  the  landscape ;  the  clifis,  branching  into  wild 
forms,  crowned  with  groves  whose  rough  foliage  often 
spread  down  their  st^ps  in  picturesque  luxuriance  ; 
the  ruined  villa  on  some  bold  point  peeping  through  the 
trees ;  peasants'  cabins  hangmg  on  the  precipices,  and 
the  dancing  figures  on  the  strand — all  touched  with 
the  silvery  tint  and  soft  shadows  of  moonlight.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sea,  trembling  with  a  long  line  of 
radiance,  and  showing  in  the  clear  distance  the  sails 
of  vessels  stealing  in  every  direction  along  its  surface, 
presented  a  prospect  M  grand  as  the  landscape  was 
beautiful. 


MATTHSW  GRBOOBT  LBWI8. 

Among  the  most  suooessful  imitators  of  Mrs  Bad- 
cUffe's  peculiar  manner  and  class  of  subjects,  was 
Matthkw  Gbbqobt  Lkwis,  whose  wild  romance, 
T%e  Monk^  published  in  1796,  was  received  wi^ 
mingled  astonishment,  censure,  and  applause.  The 
first  edition  was  soon  disposed  of^  and  in  preparing 
a  second,  Lewis  threw  out  some  indelicate  passages 
which  had  given  much  offence.  He  might  have  car- 
ried his  retrenchments  farther,  with  benefit  both  to 
the  story  and  its  readers.  *  The  Monk'  was  a  youth- 
Ail  production,  written,  as  the  author  states  in  his 
rhyming  preface,  when  he  '  scarce  had  seen  his  twen- 
tieth yeaE.'  It  has  all  the  marks  of  youth,  except 
modesty.  Lewis  was  the  boldest  of  hobgMva  writers, 
and  da&ed  away  fearlessly  among  scenes  of  monks 
and  nvns,  chui^  processions,  Spanish  cavaliers, 
maidens  and  dnennas,  sorcerers  and  enchantments, 
the  Inquisition,  the  wandering  Jew,  and  even  Satan 
himself  whom  he  brings  in  to  execute  justice  visibly 
and  without  compunction.  The  hero,  Ambrosio,  is 
abbot  of  the  Capuchins  at  Madrid,  and  firom  his 
reputed  sanctity  and  humility,  and  his  eloquent 
preaching,  he  is  sumamed  the  Man  of  Holiness. 
Ambroaio  conceives  himself  to  be  exempted  from 
the  failings  of  homanity,  and  is  severe  in  his  saintly 
judgments.  He  is  full  of  religioxu  enthusiasm  and 
pride,  and  thinks  himself  proof  against  all  tempta- 
tion. The  hint  of  this  chiuracter  was  taken  from  a 
paper  in  the  Guardian,  and  Lewis  filled  up  the  out- 
line with  considerable  energy  and  skilful  ddinea- 
tion.  The  imposing  presence,  strong  passions,  and 
wretched  downlall  of  Ambrosio,  are  not  easily  for- 


gotten by  the  readers  of  the  novel  Hie  haughty 
and  susceptible  monk  is  tempted  by  an  infernal 
spirit---the  Mephoatophilis  of  the  tale— who  assumes 
the  form  of  a  yoong  and  beaatiful  woman,  and,  afkcr 
various  efibrts,  completely  trinmi^  over  the  virtue 
and  the  resdntions  of  Ambrosia  He  prooeedi  from 
crime  to  crime,  till  he  is  stained  witii  the  moit 
atrocious  deeds,  his  evil  genius,  Matilda,  being  still 
his  prompter  and  associate,  and  aiding  hhn  l^  her 
powers  of  conjuration  and  iorceiy.  He  is  at  length 
caught  in  the  toils,  detected  in  a  deed  of  mwder, 
and  is  tried,  tortured,  and  convicted  by  the  loquin- 
tion.  While  trembling  at  the  approadiiBg  tuio 
de  ft,  at  which  he  is  sentenced  to  perish,  Ambn»k> 
is  again  Tisited  by  Matilda,  who  gives  him  a  certsiD 
mysterious  book,  by  reading  which  be  is  able  to 
summ6n  Lucifer  to  his  presence.  Ambro^  vod- 
tures  on  this  desperate  expedient  T^xt  Evil  One 
appears  (appropriatdy  preceded  by  thunder  and 
earthquake),  and  tiie  wretehed  monk*  having  s(dd 
his  hope  of  salvation  to  recover  his  liberty,  is  bonw 
aloft  far  firom  his  dungeon,  but  only  to  be  dashed 
to  pieces  on  a  rock.  Such  is  the  outline  of  the 
monk's  story,  in  which  there  is  certainly  no  shrinking 
ftom.  the  supernatural  machinery  that  Mrs  Rsddiife 
adopted  only  in  semblance,  without  attempting  to 
make  it  re»l.  Lewis  relieved  hla  narrative  br 
episodes  and  love-scenes,  one  of  which  (tiie  bleeding 
nun)  is  told  with  great  animation.  He  introduces 
us  also  to  a  robl^*s  hut  in  a  forest,  in  which  i 
striking  scene  occurs,  evidentiy  snggoted  by  a 
similar  one  in  Smollett's  Count  Fathom.  Besidei 
his  excessive  use  of  conjurations  and  spirifei  to  canr 
on  his  story,  Lewis  resorted  to  another  cbas  of 
horrors,  which  is  simply  disgusting ;  namdy,  loath- 
some images  of  mortal  corruption  and  decay,  the 
festering  relics  of  dealh  and  the  grave.  The  ao 
count  of  the  confinement  of  Agnes  in  l^e  dhutgeoo 
below  the  shrine  of  St  Clare,  and  of  her  dead  child, 
which  she  persisted  in  keeping  constantly  in  her 
arms,  is  a  repulsive  description  oif  this  kuui^  poeiile 
and  offensive,  though  preoBded  by  the  masteny  nar- 
rative of  tlie  ruin  and  conflagration  of  the  oonTent 
by  the  exasperated  populace. 

The  only  other  tale  by  Lewis  which  hss  been 
reprinted  is  the  Bravo  of  Venice^  a  short  production, 
in  which  there  is  enough  of  banditti,  disgnisei 
plots,  and  mysterious  adventures — the  dagger  sod 
the  bowl — but  nothing  equal  to  the  best  psrts  of 
'  The  Monk.'  The  styte  is  more  chaste  and  unifonn, 
and  some  Venetian  scenes  are  picturesquely  de- 
scribed. The  hero,  AbelUno,  is  at  one  time  s 
beggar,  at  another  a  bandit,  and  ends  by  manyin^r 
the  lovely  niece  of  the  Doge  of  Venice— a  genuine 
character  for  the  mock-heroic  of  romance.  In 
none  of  his  works  does  Lewis  evinoe  a  talent  fur 
humour. 

[Seme  of  Comfvratum  hf/  i^  Wamdering  Ja^] 

[R«jnnond,  In  *  The  Monk,*  la  punned  by  a  spectre  rqsK- 
naUng  a  bleeding  nun,  which  appeara  at  one  o*dock  in  thf 
morning,  'repeating  a  certain  chant,  and  prearii^  her  Upi  (« 
Ilia.  Every  snooeeding  viilt  inqdrea  htm  with  greater  honw. 
and  he  becomes  melanchaly  and  deranged  In  iMalth.  Hfi>  v^ 
vant»  Theodore,  meets  with  a  stranger,  who  teUa  Urn  to  bU 
his  master  wish  for  him  when  the  dock  strikea  one,  aad  flu 
tale,  as  related  by  Raymond,  prooeeda.  The  Ingcnai^  «ttb 
which  Lewia  avails  himself  of  Che  amdent  legond  of  the  Was- 
dering  Jew,  and  tha  fine  descrfptlQn  of  Hie  eo^JimtfaB,  it 
worthy  of  remark.] 

He  was  a  man  of  majestie  presence;  his  counte- 
nance was  strongly  marked,  and  his  ^«s  w«i«  ht^ 
black,  and  sparkling :  yet  there  was  «  somethis^  ia 
his  look  which,  the  moment  that  I  sawiiiuH  iM^Kil 
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me  wilh,  a  aecret  »we,  not  to  mj  honor.  He  ww 
draeed  plainly,  his  hair  was  unpowdeied,  and  a 
hand  of  hlack  relret,  which  encircled  his  fciiehead, 
spread  oTer  his  featues  an  additional  gloom.  His 
countenance  wore  the  marks  of  profoond  melancholy, 
his  step  was  slow,  and  his  manner  grare^  stately,  and 
solemn.  He  saluted  me  with  politeness,  and  having 
replied  to  the  usual  compliments  of  introduction,  he 
motioned  to  Theodore  to  quit  the  chamhor.  The 
page  instsbtly  withdrew.  *  I  know  your  business,' 
said  he,  without  giring  me  time  to  speak.  *  I  have 
the  power  of  releasing  you  from  your  nightly  riritor  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  done  before  Sunday.  On  the  hour 
when  the  Sabbath  morning  breaks,  spirits  of  darkness 
hare  least  influence  oyer  mortals.  Ailer  Saturday, 
the  nun  shall  visit  you  no  more.'  '  May  I  not  in- 
quire,' eaid  I,  '  by  what  means  you  are  in  possession 
of  a  secret  which  I  have  carefully  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  ereiy  one  1'  '  How  can  I  be  ignorant  of 
your  distresses,  when  their  cause  at  this  moment 
stands  before  youT  I  started.  The  stranger  con- 
tinued :  '  though  to  you  only  visible  for  one  hour  in 
the  twenty-four,  neither  day  nor  night  does  she  ever 
quit  you ;  nor  will  she  ever  quit  you  till  you  have 
granted  her  request.'  'And  what  is  that  requests 
'That  she  must  herself  explain;  it  lies  not  m  my 
knowledge.  Wait  with  patience  for  the  night  of 
Saturday ;  all  shall  be  then  cleared  up.'  I  dared  not 
press  him  further.  He  soon  after  changed  the  con- 
versation, and  talked  of  various  matters.  He  named 
people  who  had  ceased  to  exist  for  many  centuries, 
ana  vet  with  whom  he  appeared  to  have  been  per- 
sonally acquainted.  I  could  not  mention  a  oountnr, 
however  distant,  which  he  had  not  visited ;  nor  could 
I  sufficiently  admire  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
information.  I  remarked  to  him,  that  having  tra- 
velled, seen,  and  known  so  much,  must  have  given 
him  infinite  pleasure.  He  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
'  No  one,'  he  replied,  '  is  adequate  to  comprehending 
the  misery  of  my  lot !  Fate  obliges  me  to  be  con- 
stantly in  movement;  I  am  not  permitted  to  pass 
more  than  a  fortnight  in  the  same  place.  I  have  no 
friend  in  the  world,  and,  from  i^e  restlessness  of  my 
destiny,  I  never  can  acquire  one.  Fain  would  I  lay 
down  my  miserable  life,  for  I  envy  those  who  enjoy 
the  auiet  of  the  grave;  but  death  eludes  me,  and 
flies  trom  my  embrace.  In  vain  do  I  throw  myself  in 
the  way  of  danger.  I  plunge  into  the  ocean,  the 
waves  throw  me  back  with  abhorrence  upon  the 
shore ;  I  rush  into  fire,  the  flames  recoil  at  my  ap- 
proach; I  oppose  myself  to  the  fiiiT  of  banditti, 
their  swords  become  blunted,  and  break  against 
my  breast.  The  hungry  ti^  Judders  at  my  ap- 
proach, and  the  alligator  flies  from  a  monster  more 
honible  than  itself.  Ood  has  set  his  seal  upon  me, 
and  all  his  creatures  respect  this  fatal  ma^.'  He 
put  his  hand  to  the  velvet  which  was  bound  round  his 
forehead.  There  was  in  his  eyes  an  expression  of 
f uiy,  despair,  and  malevolence,  that  struck  horror  to 
ray  veiy  soul.  An  involuntair  convulsion  made  me 
shudder.  The  stranger  perceived  it.  'Such  is  the 
curse  imposed  on  me,'  he  continued ;  '  I  am  doomed 
to  inspire  all  who  look  on  me  with  terror  and  detesta- 
tion. Yeu  already  feel  the  influence  of  the  charm, 
and  with  every  succeeding  moment  will  feel  it  more. 
I  will  not  add  to  your  sufferings  by  my  presence. 
Farewell  till  Saturday.  As  soon  as  the  clock  strikes 
twelve,  expect  me  at  your  chamber.' 

Having  said  this  he  departed,  learing  me  in  asto- 
nishment at  the  mysterious  turn  of  his  manner  and 
conversation.  His  assurances  that  I  should  soon  be 
relieved  from  the  apparition's  fisits  produced  a  good 
eflTect  upon  my  constitution.  Theodore,  whom  I 
rather  treated  as  an  adopted  child  than  a  domestic, 
was  suq>rised,  at  his  return,  to  observe  the  amend- 
uieat  in  my  looks.    He  congratulated  me  on  this 


symptom  of  returning  health,  and  declared  himself 
delighted  at  my  having  received  so  much  benefit  from 
my  conference  with  the  Great  MoffuL  Upon  inquiry 
I  found  that  the  stranger  had  siready  passed  eight 
days  in  Ratisbon.  According  to  his  own  account, 
therefore,  he  was  only  to  remain  there  six  days  longer. 
Saturday  was  still  at  a  distance  of  three.  Oh !  with 
what  impatience  did  I  expect  its  arrival!  In  the 
interim,  the  bleeding  nun  continued  her  nocturnal 
visits;  but  hoping  soon  to  be  released  from  them 
altogether,  the  eflScts  which  they  produced  on  me 
became  less  violent  than  before. 

The  wished-for  night  arrived.  To  avoid  creating 
suspicioii,  I  retired  to  bed  at  my  usual  hour ;  but  as 
soon  as  my  attendants  had  left  me,  I  dressed  myself 
again,  and  prepared  for  the  strang^s  reception.  He 
entered  my  room  upon  the  turn  of  midnight.  A 
small  chest  was  in  his  hand,  which  he  placed  near  the 
stove.  He  saluted  me  without  speaking ;  I  returned 
the  compliment,  observing  an  equal  silence.  He  then 
opened  the  chest.  The  first  thing  whidi  he  produced 
was  a  small  wooden  crucifix ;  he  sunk  upon  his  knees, 
cazed  upon  it  mournfully,  and  cast  his  eyes  towards 
heaven.  He  seemed  to  be  praying  devoutly.  At 
length  he  bowed  his  head  respectfully,  kissed  the 
crucifix  thrice,  and  quitted  his  kneeline  posture.  He 
next  drew  firom  the  chest  a  covered  goblet ;  with  the 
liquor  which  it  contuned,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
blood,  he  sprinkled  the  floor ;  and  then  dipping  in  it 
one  end  of  the  crucifix,  he  described  a  circle  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Round  about  this  he  placed 
various  reliques,  skulls,  thigh-bones,  &c  I  oMerved 
that  he  disposed  them  all  in  the  forms  of  crosses. 
Lastly,  he  took  out  a  large  Bible,  and  beckoned  me 
to  follow  him  into  the  circle.    I  obeyed. 

'Be  cautious  not  to  utter  a  syllable  I'  whispered 
the  stranger :  '  step  not  out  of  the  circle,  and  as  you 
love  yourself,  dare  not  to  look  upon  my  ftce.'  Holding 
the  crucifix  in  one  hand,  the  oible  in  the  other,  he 
seemed  to  read  with  profound  attention.  The  clock 
struck  one ;  as  usual  I  heard  the  spectre's  steps  upon 
the  staircase,  but  I  was  not  seised  with  the  accus- 
tomed shivering.  I  waited  her  approach  with  confi- 
dence. She  entered  the  room,  drew  near  the  circle, 
and  stopped.  The  stranger  muttered  some  words,  to 
me  unintelligible.  Then  raising  his  head  from  the 
book,  and  extending  the  crucifix  towards  the  ghost, 
he  pronounced,  in  a  voice  distinct  and  solemn, 
'  Beatrice !  Beatrice !  Beatrice  I'  ^  What  wouldst  thou  1' 
replied  the  apparition  in  a  hollow  faltering  tone. 
'What  dUturbs  thy  sleep!  Why  dost  thou  afflict 
and  torture  this  youth  f  How  can  rest  be  restored  to 
thy  unquiet  spirit !'  '  I  dare  not  tell,  I  must  not  tell. 
Fain  would  I  repose  in  my  grave,  but  stem  commands 
force  me  to  prolong  my  punishment  1'  'Knowest 
thou  this  bl(K>dt  Knowest  thou  in  whose  veins  it 
flowed!  Beatrice!  Beatrice!  in  his  name  I  chaige 
thee  to  answer  me.'  '  I  dare  not  disobey  my  taskers.' 
'Darest  thou  disobey  me!'  He  spoke  in  a  command- 
ing tone,  and  drew  the  sable  band  from  his  forehead. 
In  spite  of  his  injunction  to  the  contraiy,  curiosity 
would  not  suffer  me  to  keep  my  eyes  oflT  his  face :  I 
raised  them,  and  beheld  a  burning  cross  impressed 
upon  his  brow.  For  the  horror  with  which  this  object 
inspired  me  I  cannot  account,  but  I  never  felt  its 
equal.  My  senses  left  me  for  some  moments;  a 
mysterious  dread  overcame  my  courage ;  and  had  not 
the  exordser  cauj^t  my  hand,  I  should  have  fallen 
out  of  the  circle.  When  I  recovered  myself;  I  per- 
ceived that  the  burning  cross  had  produced  an  effect 
no  less  violent  upon  the  spectre.  Her  countenance 
expressed  reverence  and  hoiror,  and  her  visionary 
limbs  were  shaken  by  fear.  '  Yes,'  she  said  at  length, 
'  I  tremble  at  that  mark  I  I  respect  it !  I  obey  you ! 
Know,  Uien,  that  my  bones  lie  still  unburied — they 
rot  in  the  obscurity  of  Lindenbeig-hole.    None  but 
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which  the  author  delighted,  but  often  carried  be- 
yond truth  and  nature.  The  yindictire  feelings 
ddiDeated  in  *  Mandeville*  are  pushed  to  a  revolt- 
ing extreme.  Passages  of  energetic  and  beautiful 
composition — ^reflectiye  and  descriptive — are  to  be 
found  in  the  novd ;  and  we  may  remark,  that  as 
the  author  advanced  in  years,  he  seems  to  have  cul- 
tivated more  sedtdously  the  graces  of  language  and 
diction.  The  staple  of  his  novels,  however,  was 
taken  from  the  depths  of  his  own  mind — not  from 
extensive  surveys  of  mankind  or  the  universe ;  and 
it  was  obvious  &at  the  oft-drawn-upon  fountain  be- 
gan to  dry  up,  notwithstanding  the  luxuriance  of 
the  foliage  that  shaded  it  We  next  find  Mr  God- 
win combating  the  opinions  of  Malthus  upon  popu- 
lation (1620),  and  then  setting  about  an  elaborate 
History  of  the  ComnumweaWi,  The  great  men  of 
that  era  were  exactly  suited  to  his  taste.  Their  re- 
solute energy  of  character,  their  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  tlieir  republican  enthusiasm  and  strange 
notions  of  faith  and  the  saints,  were  well  adapted  to 
fire  his  imagination  and  stimulate  his  research.  The 
history  extended  to  four  large  volumes,  which  were 
published  at  intervals  between  1824  and  1828.  It 
is  evident  that  Mr  Godwin  tasked  himself  to  pro- 
duce authorities  for  all  he  advanced.  He  took  up, 
OS  might  be  exi>ected,  strong  opinions  {  but  in  striv- 
ing to  be  accurate  and  minute,  he  became  too  spe- 
cific and  chronological  for  the  interest  of  his  narra- 
tive. It  was  truly  said  that  the  style  of  his  history 
*  creeps  and  hitches  in  dates  and  authorities.'  In 
1830  Mr  Godwin  published  Chudesley,  a  tale,  in 
three  volumes.  Reverting  to  his  first  brilliant  per- 
formance as  a  novelist,  he  made  his  new  hero,  like 
Cideb  Williams,  a  person  of  humble  origin,  and  he 
arrays  him  against  his  patron;  but  there  the  pa- 
rallel ^nds.  The  dastic  vigour,  the  verisimilitude, 
the  crowding  incidents,  the  absorbing  interest,  and 
the  overwhelming  catastrophe  of  the  first  novel, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  *  Cloudesley.*  There  is  even 
little  delineation  of  character.  Instead  of  these  we 
have  fine  English,  *  clouds  of  reflections  without  any 
new  occasion  to  caU  them  forth  4  an  expanded  flow 
of  words  without  a  single  pointed  remark.'  The 
next  production  of  this  veteran  author  was  a  meta- 
physical treatise,  Thoughts  on  Man,  &c.;  and  his 
last  work  <1834)  a  compilation,  entitled  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers,  In  his  later  years  Mr  Godwin  en- 
joyed a  small  government  office,  yeoman  usher 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Earl  Grey's  ministry.  In  the  residence  attached 
to  this  appointment,  in  New  Palace  Yard,  he  ter- 
minated his  long  and  laborious  scholastic  life  on  the 
7th  of  April  1836.  No  man  ever  panted  more 
ardenUy,  or  toiled  more  heroically,  fur  literary  fame; 
and  we  think  that,  before  he  closed  his  eyes,  he  must 
have  been  conscious  that  he  had  *  left  something  so 
written  to  after-times,  as  they  should  not  willingly 
let  it  die.' 

'Caleb  Williams'  is  unquestionably  the  most  in- 
teresting and  original  of  Mr  Godwin's  novels,  and 
is  altogether  a  work  of  extraordinary  art  and  power. 
It  has  the  plainness  of  narrative  and  the  apparent 
reality  of  the  fictions  of  Defoe  or  Swift,  but  is 
far  more  pregnant  with  thought  and  feeling,  and 
touches  far  higher  sympathies  and  associations. 
The  incidents  and  cluuracters  are  finely  developed 
and  contrasted,  an  intense  earnestness  pervades 
the  whole,  and  the  stonr  never  flags  for  a  moment 
The  lowness  of  some  of  the  scenes  never  inspires 
such  disgust  as  to  repel  the  reader,  and  the  awful 
crime  of  which  Falkland  is  guilty  is  allied  to  so 
much  worUi  and  nobleness  of  nature,  that  we  are 
involuntarily  led  to  regard  him  with  feelings  of  ex- 
alted pity  and  commiseratioD.     A  brief  glance  -at 


the  story  will  show  the  materials  with  which  God- 
win '  framed  his  spelL'  Caleb  Williams,  an  intel- 
ligent young  peasant  is  taken  into  the  house  of 
Mr  Falkland,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  in  the  capacity 
of  amanuensis,  or  private  secretary.  His  master 
is  kind  and  compassionate,  but  stately  and  aolemn 
in  manner.  An  air  of  mystery  hangs  about  him ; 
his  address  is  cold,  and  his  sentiments  impenetrable; 
and  he  br^iks  out  occasionaUy  into  fits  of  causeless 
jealousy  and  tyrannical  violence.  One  day  Williams 
surprises  him  in  a  closet,  where  he  heard  a  deep 
groan  expressive  of  intolerable  anguish,  then  the  lid 
of  a  trunk  hastily  shut,  and  the  noise  of  fastening 
a  lock.  Finding  he  was  discovered,  Falkland  flies 
into  a  transport  of  rage,  and  threatens  the  intruder 
with  instant  death  if  he  does  not  withdraw.  The 
astonished  youth  retires,  musing  on  this  strange 
scene.  His  curiosity  is  awakened,  and  he  learns 
part  of  Falkland's  history  from  an  old  confidential 
steward — ^how  that  his  roaster  was  once  the  gayest 
of  the  gay,  and  had  achieved  honour  and  fame 
abroad,  till  on  his  return  he  was  persecuted  with  a 
malignant  destiny.  His  nearest  neighbour,  Tyrrel 
a  man  of  estate  equal  to  his  own,  but  of  coarse  and 
violent  mind  and  temper,  became  jealous  of  Falk- 
land's superior  talents  and  accomplishments,  and 
conceived  a  deadly  enmity  at  hinu  The  series  uf 
events  detailing  the  progress  of  this  mutual  hatred 
(partici^riy  the  episode  of  Miss  Melville)  is  deve- 
loped with  great  skill,  but  all  is  creditable  to  the 
high-minded  and  chivalrous  Falkland.  The  ood- 
duct  of  Tyrrel  becomes  at  length  so  atitxuoQs,  that 
the  country  gentlemen  shun  his  society.  He  in- 
trudes himself,  however,  into  a  rural  assembly,  an 
altercation  ensues,  and  Falkland  indignantly  up- 
braids him,  and  bids  him  begone.  Amidst  tlie  hoot- 
ings  and  reproaches  of  the  assembly,  Tyrrel  retires, 
but  soon  returns  inflamed  with  liquor,  and  with  one 
blow  of  his  muscular  arm  levels  Falkland  to  the 
ground.  His  violence  is  repeated,  till  he  is  again 
forced  to  retreat  This  complication  of  ignominy, 
base,  humiliating,  and  public,  stung  the  {voud  and 
sensitive  Falkland  to  the  soul ;  he  left  the  room ; 
but  one  other  event  closed  the  transactions  of  that 
memorable  evening — Tjrrrel  was  found  dead  in  the 
street,  having  been  munlered  (stabbed  with  a  knife) 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  assembly 
house.  From  this  crisis  in  Falkland's  hisUsy 
commenced  his  gloomy  and  unsociable  mdaBcfaoly— 
life  became  a  burden  to  him.  A  private  investiga- 
tion was  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  imuder : 
but  Falkland,  after  a  lofty  and  eloquent  denial  of 
all  knowledge  of  the  crime,  was  discharged  with 
every  circumstance  of  honour,  and  aoMdat  the  plau- 
dits of  the  people.  A  few  weeks  sitsarwtai»,  a 
peasant,  named  Hawkins,  and  his  son  were  taken 
up  on  some  slight  suspicion,  tried,  condenuied,  and 
executed  for  the  murder.  Justice  was  satisfied,  but 
a  deepening  gloom  had  settled  on  the  soUtazy  FiJk- 
land.  Williams  heard  all  this,  and  joined  in  pitying 
the  noUe  sufierer ;  but  the  question  occurred  to  him 
— was  it  possible,  after  all,  &at  his  master  should  be 
the  murderer  ?  The  idea  took  entire  poasession  of 
his  mind.  He  determined  to  place  himself  as  a 
watch  upon  Falkland — a  perpetual  stimuhis  urged 
him  on.  Circumstances,  also,  were  constantly  oc- 
curring to  feed  his  mori>id  inqiiisitivenesSL  At 
length  a  fire  broke  out  in  t^e  house  during  Fslk- 
land's  absence,  and  Williams  was  led  to  the  room 
containing  the  mysterious  trunk.  With  tlie  eneigy 
of  uncontrollable  passion  lie  forced  it  open,  and 
was  in  tlie  act  of  lifting  up  the  lid,  when  Falkland 
entered,  wild,  breathless,  and  distraction  in  his  looks. 
The  first  act  of  the  infuriate  master  was  to  present 
a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  youtli,  but  he  instant^ 
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knowins  that  they  were  innocent,  and  that  he  alone 
wan  guilty !  After  successive  surmises,  after  yarious 
indiscretions  on  my  part,  and  indications  on  his,  he 
at  length  confided  to  me  at  full  the  fatal  tale !  Mr 
Falkland!  I  most  solemnly  conjure  you  to  recollect 
yourself !  Did  I  ever  proye  myself  unworthy  of  your 
confidence  1  The  secret  was  a  most  painful  burthen 
to  me :  it  was  the  extremest  folly  that  led  roe  un- 
thinkingly ta  gain  possession  of  it ;  but  I  would  have 
died  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  betray  it.  It  was 
the  jealousy  of  your  own  thoughts,  and  the  weight 
that  hung  upon  your  mind,  that  led  you  to  watch  my 
motions,  and  conceive  alarm  from  every  particle  of 
my  conduct.  You  began  in  confidence — why  didyou 
not  continue  in  confidence?  The  evil  that  resulted 
from  my  ori^nal  imprudence  would  then  have  been 
comparatively  little.  You  threatened  me  :  did  I  then 
betray  you  !  A  word  from  my  lips  at  that  time  would 
have  freed  me  from  your  threats  for  ever.  I  bore  them 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  at  last  quitted  your 
service,  and  threw  myself  a  fugitive  ujwn  the  world, 
in  silence.  Why  did  you  not  sulFer  me  to  depart  ? 
You  brought  me  back  by  stratagem  and  violence,  and 
wantonly  accused  me  of  an  enormous  felony !  Did  I 
then  mention  a  syllable  of  the  murder,  the  secret  of 
which  was  in  my  possesiiion  ?  Where  is  the  man  that 
has  suffered  more  from  the  injustice  of  society  than  I 
have  done  ?  I  was  accused  of  a  villany  that  my  heart 
abhorred.  I  was  sent  to  jail.  I  will  not  enumerate 
the  horrors  of  my  prison,  the  lightest  of  which  would 
make  the  heart  of  humanity  shudder.  I  looked  for- 
ward to  the  gallows !  Young,  ambitious,  fond  of  life, 
innocent  as  the  child  unborn,  I  looked  forward  to  the 
gallows.  I  believed  that  one  word  of  resolute  accu- 
sation against  my  patron  would  deliver  me  :  yet  I 
was  silent ;  I  armed  myself  with  patience,  uncertain 
whether  it  were  better  to  accuse  or  to  die.  Did  this 
show  me  a  man  unworthy  to  be  trusted  I  I  determined 
to  break  out  of  prison.  With  infinite  difficulty,  and 
repeated  miscarriages,  I  at  length  effected  my  purpose. 
Instantly  a  proclamation,  with  a  hundred  guineas' 
reward,  was  issued  for  apprehending  me.  I  was  obliged 
to  take  shelter  among  the  refuse  of  mankind,  in  the 
midst  of  a  gang  of  thieves.  I  encountered  the  most 
imminent  peril  of  my  life  when  I  entered  this  retreat, 
and  when  I  nuitted  it.  Immediately  after,  I  travelled 
almost  the  whole  lent::th  of  the  kingdom,  in  poverty 
and  distress,  in  hourly  danger  of  being  retaken  and 
manacled  like  a  felon.  I  would  have  fled  my  country  ; 
I  was  prevented.  I  had  recourse  to  various  disguises  ; 
I  was  innocent,  and  yet  was  compelled  to  as  many 
arts  and  subterfuges  as  could  have  been  entailed 
on  the  worst  of  villains.  In  London  I  was  as  much 
harassed,  and  as  repeatedly  alarmed,  as  I  had  been  in 
my  flight  through  the  country.  Did  all  these  per- 
secutions persuade  me  to  put  an  end  to  my  silence  ? 
No  :  I  suffered  them  with  patience  and  submission ; 
I  did  not  make  one  attempt  to  retort  them  upon  their 
author.  I  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  miscreants. 
In  this  terrible  situation  I,  for  the  first  time,  at- 
tempted, by  turning  informer,  to  throw  the  weight 
from  myself.  Happily  for  me  the  London  magistrate 
listened  to  my  tale  with  insolent  contempt.  1  soon, 
and  long,  repented  of  my  rashness,  and  rejoiced  in 
my  miscarriage.  I  acknowledge  that  in  various  ways 
Mr  Falkland  showed  humanity  towards  me  during 
this  period.     He  would  have  prevented  my  going  to 

S risen  at  first ;  ho  contributed  to  my  subsistence 
uring  my  detention  ;  he  had  no  share  in  the  pursuit 
that  had  been  set  on  foot  against  me :  he  at  length 
procured  my  discharge  when  brought  forward  for 
trial.  Hut  a  great  part  of  his  forbearance  was  unknown 
to  me  ;  I  supposed  him  to  be  my  unrelenting  pursuer. 
I  could  not  forget  that,  whoever  heaped  calamities  on 
me  in  the  sequel,  they  all  originated  in  his  forged 
accusation.    The  prosecution  against  me  for  felony 


was  now  at  an  end.     Why  were  not  my  sufTerings  per- 
mitted to  terminate  then,  and  I  allowed  to  hide  my 
weary  head  in  some  obscure  yet  tranquil  retreat  t  Had 
I  not  sufficiently  proved  my  constancy  and  fidelity! 
Would  not  a  compromise  in  this  situation  hare  been 
most  wise  and  most  secure!    But  the  restlees  and 
jealous  anxiety  of  Mr  Falkland  would  not  permit  him 
to  repose  the  least  atom  of  confidence.   The  only  com- 
promise that  he  proposed  was,  that,  with  my  own 
hand,  I  should  sign  myself  a  villain.     I  refused  this 
proposal,  and  have  ever  since  been  driven  firooi  place 
to  place,  deprived  of  peace,  of  honest  fame,  even  of 
bread.     For  a  long  time  I  i>er8isted  in  the  resolatiou 
that  no  emergency  should  convert  me  into  the  aaaui- 
ant.     In  an  evil  hour  I  at  last  listened  to  my  resent- 
ment and  impatience,  and  the  hateful  mistake  into 
which  I  fell  has  produced  the  present  scene.     I  now 
see  that  mistake  in  all  its  enormity.     I  am  sure  thai 
if  I  had  opened  my  heart  to  Mr  Falkland,  if  I  had 
told  to  him  privately  the  tale  that  I  have  now  been 
telling,  he  could   not  have  resisted  my  reasonable 
demand.     After  all  his  precautions,  he  must  ulti- 
mately have  depended  upon  my  forbearance.    Could 
he  be  sure,  that  if  I  were  at  lost  worked  up  to  disclose 
everything  I  knew,  and  to  enforce   it  with  all  the 
energy  I  could  exert,  I  should  obtain  no  credit  I    If 
he  must  in  every  case  be  at  my  mercy,  in  which  mode 
ought  he  to  have  sought  his  safety — in  conciliation, 
or  in  inexorable  cruelty  ?    Mr  Falkland  is  of  a  noble 
nature.     Yes !  in  spite  of  the  catastrophe  of  Tynel, 
of  the  miserable  end  of  the  Hawkinses,  and  of  all  that 
I  have  myself  suffered,  I  affirm  that  he  has  qualities 
of  the  most  admirable  kind.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
that  he  could  have  resisted  a  frank  and  fervent  ex- 
postulation, the  frankness  and  the  fervour  in  which 
the  whole  soul  was  poured  out.     I  despaired  while  it 
was  yet  time  to  have  made  the  just  experiment ;  bat 
my  despair  was  criminal,  was   treason  against  the 
sovereignty  of  truth.  I  have  told  a  plain  and  unadul- 
terated tale.    I  came  hither  to  curse,  but  I  remain  to 
bless.  I  came  to  accuse,  but  am  compelled  to  a]^aud. 
I  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  Sir  Falkland  is  a  man 
worthy  of  aflfection  and  kindness,  and  that  I  am 
myself  the  basest  and  most  odious  of  mankind !  Never 
will  I  forgive  myself  the  iniquity  of  this  day.    The 
memory  will  always  haunt  me,  and  embitter  every 
hour  of  my  existence.    In  thus  acting,  I  have  been 
a  murderer — a  cool,  deliberate,  unfeeling  mnidcfer. 
I  have  said  what  my  accursed  precipitation   has 
obliged  me  to  say.    Do  with  me  as  you  please.   I  ttk 
no  favour.    Death  would  be  a  klndncas  compared  to 
what  I  feel  !* 

Such  were  the  accents  dictated  by  my  remorse.  I 
poured  them  out  with  uncontrollable  impetooAty,  for 
my  heart  was  pierced,  and  I  was  compelled  to  give 
vent  to  its  anguish.  Every  one  that  neard  me  wu 
petrified  with  astonishment.  E\'eiy  one  that  heani 
me  was  melted  into  tears.  They  could  not  resist  the 
ardour  with  which  I  praised  the  great  qualities  of 
Falkland;  they  manifested  their  sympatny  in  the 
tokens  of  my  penitence. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  feelings  of  this  unfortunate 
man !  Before  I  began,  he  seemed  sunk  and  debili- 
tated, incapable  of  any  strenuous  impression.  Whesi 
I  mentioncKl  the  murder,  I  could  perceive  in  him  an 
involuntary  shuddering,  though  it  was  counteiacteJ, 
partly  by  the  feebleness  of  his  frame,  and  partly  bv 
the  energy  of  his  mind.  This  was  an  allegation  he 
expected,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  prepare  himself 
for  it.  But  there  was  much  of  what  I  said  of  whidi 
he  had  had  no  previous  conception.  \Miett  I  ex- 
pressed the  anguish  of  my  mind,  he  seemed  at  fint 
startled  and  alarmed,  lest  this  should  be  a  new  expe- 
dient to  gain  credit  to  my  tale.  His  indignation  j 
against  me  was  great  for  having  retained  all  mj 
resentment  towards  him,  thus,  as  it  might  be,  in  the  ' 
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hare  mentioned,  when  I  was  raddenly  alanned  bj  the 
noise  of  some  one  stirring  in  the  inner  apartment.  I 
had  looked  into  this  room,  and  had  peroeived  nothing 
but  the  bed  upon  which  the  old  man  nightly  reposed 
himself.  I  sprung  up,  however,  at  the  sound,  and 
perceiving  that  the  door  had  a  bolt  on  the  outside,  I 
eagerly  fastened  it.  I  then  turned  to  Mordecai — ^that 
was  the  name  of  my  host :  Wretch,  said  I,  did  not 
you  assure  me  that  there  was  no  one  but  yourself  in 
the  house!  Oh,  cried  Mordecai,  it  is  my  child!  it  is 
my  child  ^  she  went  into  the  inner  apartment,  and  has 
fallen  asleep  on  the  bed.  Beware,  I  answered;  the 
slightest  falsehood  more  shall  instantly  be  ez|[Mated 
in  your  blood.  I  call  Abraham  to  witness,  rejoined 
the  once  more  terrified  Jew,  it  is  my  child !  only  my 
child  1  Tell  me,  cried  I  with  severity  of  accent,  how 
old  is  this  child  ?  Only  five  years,  said  Mordecai :  my 
dear  Leah  died  when  idie  was  a  year  old,  and  though 
we  had  several  children,  this  single  one  has  survived 
her..  Speak  to  your  child;  let  me  hear  her  voice  1 
He  spoke  to  her,  and  she  answered,  Father,  I  want  to 
come  out.  I  was  satisfied  it  was  the  voice  of  a  little 
girL  I  turned  to  the  Jew :  Take  care,  said  I,  how 
you  deceive  me  now ;  is  there  no  other  person  in  that 
room!  He  imprecated  a  curse  on  himself  if  there 
wore.  I  opened  the  door  with  caution,  and  the  little 
girl  came  forward.  As  soon  as  I  saw  her,  I  seized  her 
with  a  rapid  motion,  and  returned  to  my  chair.  Man, 
said  I,  you  have  trifled  with  me  too  rashly  ;  you  have 
not  considered  what  I  am  escaped  from,  and  what  I 
have  to  fear ;  from  this  moment  this  child  shall  be  the 
pledge  of  my  safety ;  I  will  not  part  with  her  an  in- 
stant as  long  as  I  remain  in  your  house ;.  and  with 
this  rapier  in  my  hand  I  will  pierce  her  to  the  heart 
the  moment  I  am  led  to  imagine  that  I  am  no  loneer 
in  safety.  The  Jew  trembled  at  my  resolution ;  the 
emotions  of  a  father  worked  in  his  Matures  and  glis- 
tened in  his  eye.  At  least  let  me  kiss  her,  said  he. 
Be  it  so,  replied  I :  one  embrace,  and  then,  till  the 
dawn  of  the  coming  day,  she  remiuins  with  me.  I  re- 
leased my  hold ;  the  child  rushed  to  her  father,  and 
he  caught  her  in  his  arms.  My  dear  Leah,  cried  Mor- 
decai, now  a  sainted  spirit  in  the  bosom  of  our  father 
Abraham !  I  call  God  to  witness  between  us,  that,  if 
all  my  caution  and  vigilance  can  prevent  it,  not  a  hair 
of  this  child  shall  be  injured !  Stranger,  you  little 
know  by  how  strong  a  motive  you  have  now  engaged 
me  to  your  cause.  We  poor  Jews,  hunted  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  the  abhorrence  and  execration  of  man- 
kind, have  nothine  but  family  affections  to  support 
us  under  our  multiplied  disgraces  ;  and  family  affec- 
tions tkre  entwined  with  our  existence,  the  fondest  and 
best  loved  part  of  ourselves.  The  God  of  Abraham 
bless  you,  my  child  I  Now,  sir,  speak !  what  is  it  you 
reauire  of  me  ? 

I  told  the  Jew  that  I  must  have  a  suit  of  clothes 
confbrmable  to  the  ap])earance  of  a  Spanish  cavalier, 
and  certain  medical  ingredients  that  I  named  to  him, 
together  with  his  diafing-dish  of  coals  to  prepare  them  ; 
and  that  done,  I  would  then  impose  on  him  no  f\irther 
trouble.  Having  received  his  instructions,  he  imme- 
diately set  out  to  procure  what  I  demanded.  He  took 
with  him  the  key  of  the  house ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  I  retired  with  the  child  into  the  inner  apart- 
ment, and  fastened  the  door.  At  first  I  applied  my- 
self to  tranquillise  the  child,  who  had  been  somewhat 
alarmed  at  what  she  had  heard  and  seen  :  this  was  no 
very  difficult  task.  She  presently  left  me,  to  amuse 
henelf  with  some  playthings  that  la^  scattered  in  a 
comer  of  the  apartment.  My  heart  was  now  compa- 
ratively at  ease;  I  saw  the  powerful  hold  I  had  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  Jew,  and  firmly  persuaded  myself  that 
I  had  no  treachery  to  fear  on  his  part.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, the  exertion  and  activity  with  which  I  had 
lately  been  imbued  left  me,  and  I  insensibly  sunk 
into  a  sort  of  slumber.    *    * 


Now  for  the  first  time  I  was  at  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  state  of  my  stren^h  and  my  health.  My  con- 
finement in  the  Inquisition,  and  the  treatment  I  had 
experienced,  had  before  rendered  me  feeble  and  almost 
helpless ;  but  these  appeared  to  be  circumstances 
scarcely  worthy  of  attention  in  the  situation  in  which 
I  was  Uien  placed.  The  impulse  I  felt  in  the  midst 
of  the  confusion  in  the  grand  street  of  Valladolid,  pro- 
duced in  me  an  energy  and  power  of  exertion  which 
nothing  but  the  actual  experience  of  the  fact  could 
have  persuaded  me  was  possible.  This  energy,  once 
begun,  appeared  to  have  the  faculty  of  prolonging 
itself,  and  I  did  not  relapse  into  imbecility  till  the 
occasion  seemed  to  be  exhausted  which  called  for  my 
exertion.  I  examined  myself  by  a  mirror  with  which 
Mordecai  furnished  me ;  I  found  my  hair  as  white  as 
snow,  and  my  face  ploughed  with  a  thousand  furrows. 
I  was  now  fifty-four,  an  age  which,  with  moderate  ex- 
ercise and  a  vigorous  constitution,  oflen  appears  like 
the  prime  of  human  existence ;  but  whoever  had  looked 
upon  me  in  my  present  condition  would  not  have 
doubted  to  affirm  that  I  had  readied  the  eightieth 
year  of  my  age.  I  examined  with  dispassionate  re- 
mark the  state  of  my  intellect :  I  was  persuaded  that 
it  had  subsided  into  childishness.  My  mind  had 
been  as  much  cribbed  and  immured  as  my  body.  I 
was  the  mere  shadow  of  a  raan^  of  no  more  power  and 
worth  tlum  that  which  a  magic  lantern  produces 
upon  a  wall.  These  are  thy  wo»s,  superstition  I  this 
the  genuine  and  proper  operation  of  what  is  called 
Christianity!  Let  the  reader  judge  of  what  I  had 
passed  through  and  known  within  those  cursed  walls 
by  the  effects ;  I  have  already  refused,  I  continue  to 
refuse,  to  tell  how  those  effects  were  produced.  Enough 
of  compassion ;  enoi^h  of  complaint ;  I  will  confine 

myself,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  simple  histoir. 

*  •  * 

I  was  now  once  again  alone»  The  little  girl,  who 
had  been  unusually  disturbed  and  roused  at  an  un- 
seasonable hour,  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep.  I  heard 
the  noise  which  Mordecai  made  in  undressing  himself, 
an^  composinff  his  limbs  upon  a  mattress  which  he  had 
dragged  for  the  present  occasion  into  the  front  room, 
and  spread  before  the  hearth.  I  soon  found  by  the 
hardness  of  his  breathing  that  he  also  was  asleep.  I 
unfolded  the  papers  he  had  brought  me ;  they  consisted 
of  various  medical  ingredients  I  had  directed  him  to 
procure ;  there  were  idso  two  or  three  vials  containing 
sirups  and  essences.  1  had  near  me  a  pair  of  scales 
with  which  to  weigh  my  ingredients,  a  vessel  of  water, 
the  chafing-dish  of  my  host  in  which  the  fire  was  nearly 
extinguished,  and  a  small  taper,  with  some  chareoal 
to  relight  the  fire  in  case  of  necessity.  While  I  was 
occupioi  in  surveying  these  articles  and  arranging  my 
materials,  a-  sort  of  torpor  came  suddenly  over  me,  so 
as  to  allow  me  no  time  for  resistanoe.  I  simk  upon 
the  bed.  I  remained  thus  for  about  half  an  hour, 
seemingly  without  the  power  of  collecting  my  thoughts. 
At  length  I  started,  felt  alarmed,  and  applied  my  ut- 
most force  of  mind  to  rouse  my  exertions.  Wlule  I 
drove,  or  attempted  to  drive,  my  animal  spirits  from 
limb  to  limb|  and  from  part  to  part,  as  if  to  inquire 
into  the  general  condition  of  my  frame,  I  became  con- 
vinced t^t  I  was  dying.  Let  net  the  reader  be  sur- 
prised at  this ;  twelve  years'  imprisonment  in  a  nar- 
row and  unwholesome  cell  may  well  account  for  so 
sudden  a  catastrophe.  Strance  and  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  in  the  experi- 
ment, tha*  the  calm  ahd  security  which  succeed  to 
great  btemid  injuries  are  more  dangerous  than  the 
pangs  and  hardships  that  went  before.  I  was  now 
thoroughly  alumed ;  I  applied  myself  with  all  visri- 
lance  and  expedition  to  the  compounding  my  materials. 
Hie  fire  was  gone  out ;  the  taper  was  glimmering  in 
the  socket :  to  swallow  the  julep,  when  I  had  prepared 
it,  seemed  to  be  the  lasieffoit  of  which  my  oigans  and 
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muscles  were  capable.  It  was  the  elixir  of  iminor> 
tality,  exactly  xoade  up  according  to  the  prescription 
of  the  stranger. 

Whether  from  the  potency  of  the  medicine  or  the 
effect  of  imagination,  I  felt  reyiyed  the  moment  I  had 
swallowed  it.  I  placed  myself  deliberately  in  Mor- 
decai's  bed,  and  orew  oyer  me  the  bedclothes.  I  fell 
asleep  iJmost  instantly.    *    * 

My  sleep  was  not  long :  in  a  few  hours  I  awaked. 
With  difficulty  I  recognised  the  objects  about  me, 
and  recollected  where  I  had  been.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  my  heart  had  neyer  beat  so  yigorously,  nor  my 
spirits  flowed  so  gay.  I  was  all  elasticity  and  life ;  I 
could  scarcely  hold  myself  quiet ;  I  felt  impelled  to 
bound  and  leap  like  a  kid  upon  the  mountains.  I 
perceiyed  that  my  little  Jewess  was  still  asleep ;  she 
had  been  unusually  fatigued  the  night  before.  I  know 
not  whether  Mordecai's  hour  of  rising  were  come ;  if 
it  were,  he  was  careful  not  to  disturb  his  guest.  I  put 
on  the  garments  he  had  prepared ;  I  gaud  upon  the 
mirror  he  had  left  in  my  apartment.  I  can  recollect^ 
no  sensation  in  the  course  of  my  life  so  unexpected 
and  surprising  as  what  I  felt  at  that  moment.  The 
eyening  before  I  had  seen  my  hair  white,  and  my  face 
ploughed  with  furrows ;  I  looked  fourscore.  What  I 
b^^d  now  was  totally  different,  yet  altogether  fami- 
liar ;  it  was  myself— myself  as  I  had  appeared  on  the 
day  of  my  marriage  with  Marguerite  de  Damyille ; 
the  eyes,  the  mouth,  the  hair,  the  complexion,  eyezy 
circumstance,  point  by  point,  the  same.  I  leaped  a 
gulf  of  thirty-two  years.  I  waked  from  a  dream, 
troublesome  and  distressful  beyond  all  description; 
but  it  yanished  like  the  shad^  of  night  upon  the 
burst  of  a  slorious  morning  in  July,  and  lets  not  a 
trace  behin£  I  knew  not  how  to  taxe  away  my  eyes 
from  the  minor  before  me. 

I  soon  began  to  consider  that,  if  it  were  astonish- 
ing to  me  that,  through  all  the  regions  of  my  counte- 
nance, I  could  discover  no  trace  of  what  I  had  been  the 
night  before,  it  would  be  still  more  astonishing  to  my 
host.  This  sort  of  sensation  I  had  not  the  smallest 
ambition  to  produce:  one  of  the  adyantages  of  \he 
metamorphosis  I  had  sustained,  consisted  in  its  ten- 
doicy,  in  the  eyes  of  all  that  saw  me,  to  cut  off  eyeiy 
species  of  connexion  between  my  present  and  my  for- 
mer self.  It  fortunately  happened  that  the  rooip  in 
which  I  slept,  being  constructed  upon  the  model  of 
many  others  in  Spain,  had  a  stair  at  the  further  end, 
with  a  trap-door  in  the  ceiling,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  inhabitant  to  ascend  on  the  roof  in  the  cool 
of  the  day.  The  roofs  were  flat,  and  so  constructed 
that  there  was  little  difllculty  in  passing  along  them 
from  house  to  house,  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the 
other.  I  ayailed  myself  of  the  opportunity,  and  took 
leaye  of  the  residence  of  my  kind  host  in  a  way  per- 
fectly unceremonious,  determined,  howeyer,  speedily 
to  transmit  to  him  the  reward  I  had  promised.  It 
may  easily  be  belieyed  that  Mordecai  was  not  less 
reioiced  at  the  absence  of  a  guest  whom  the  yigilanoe 
of  the  Inquisition  rendered  an  uncommonly  dangerous 
one,  than  I  was  to  quit  his  habitation.  I  dosra  the 
trap  after  me,  and  clambered  from  roof  to  roof  to 
a  considerable  distance.  At  length  I  encountered  the 
occasion  of  an  open  window,  and  fortunately  de- 
scended, unse9n  by  any  human  being,  into  the  street. 

ANNA  MARIA  POSTER. 

This  lady  was  a  daughter  of  an  Irish  officer,  who 
died  shortiiy  after  her  birth,  leaving  a  widow  and 
seyeral  children,  with  but  a  small  patrimony  fbr 
their  support  Mrs  Porter  took  her  family  into  Soot- 
land,  while  Anna  Marl4  was  stiU  in  her  nurse- 
maid's arms,  and  there,  with  her  only  and  elder 
sister  Jane,  and  their  brother,  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter,  she  reoeiyed  the  rudiments  of  her  education. 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  a  student  at  ooQegeb 
intimate  with  the  family,  and,  we  aie  toL^  'was 
very  fond  of  either  teazing  the  little  female  student 
when  very  gravely  engaged  with  her  book,  or  mora 
often  fondlhag  her  oa  his  knees,  and  Idling  ber 
stories  of  witches  and  warlocks,  till  both  forgot  tiicdr 
former  playfiil  merriment  in  the  marveUoos  interest 
df  the  tale.'  Mrs  Porter  remoTed  to  Ireland,  and 
subsequently  to  liondon,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  tine 
education  of  her  children.  Anna  Maria  became  as 
authoress  at  the  age  of  twdre.  Her  first  work  bore 
the  appropriate  titie  of  Artkag  Taies,  the  first  yotnme 
bemg  published  in  1793,  and  a  second  in  1795.  Ir 
1797  she  came  forward  again  with  a  tale  entiUed 
Walth  CoivUU;  and  in  the  following  year  a  nor^  in 
three  voLumes,  Octama,  was  produced.  A  numerous 
series  of  works  of  fiction  now  proceeded  from  Miss 
Porter— 2'Ae  Lake  of  KUhniey,  1804;  A  Saiior^M 
FriendahiD  and  a  Soldia's  Looe,  1805;  The Hmm^' 
rioM  BroAerSj  1807  ;  Don  8e6a«£uM,  or  tke  Houme  qf 
BragoKza^  1809 ;  Ballad  Bomances,  amd  aUter  Poemu, 
1811;  The  Reebue  of  Nonoav,  1814;  The  Village 
of  Mariendorpt;  The  Fast  of  8i  Magdalen;  Taies  of 
Pity  far  YoMi  ITteKnighto/St  John;  Roche  Bhneke; 
and  Honor  (/Hara.  Altogether,  the  works  of  this 
lady  amount  to  about  fifty  yohunes.  In  priyate  life 
Miss  Porter  was  much  beloyed  Ibr  her  unostentatkNis 
piety  and  actiye  beneyolence.  She  died  at  Bristal 
while  on  a  yisit  to  her  brother,  Dr  Porter  of  Umt 
dty,  on  the  Slst  of  June  1832,  aged  fifty-twa  The 
most  popular,  and  perhaps  the  b^  of  Miss  Posterns 
noyels,  is  her  *Don  Sebastian.'  In  all  of  them  she 
portrays  the  domestic  afiecticms  and  the  chsmaa  of 
beneyolence  and  yirtue  with  warmth  and  esmest- 
ness,  but  in  '  Don  Sebastian'  we  haye  an  interesting 
though  melancholy  plot,  and  characters  findy  dis- 
criminated and  drawn. 

Miss  Jane  Porter,  who  still  suryiyes,  is  ru- 
thoress  of  two  romances,  Thaddeut  qf  Warsaw,  l&Cia, 
and  The  Scottish  Chiefs,  1810;  both  were  highly 
popular.  The  first  is  the  best,  and  contains  a  good 
plot  and  some  impassioned  scenes.  The  second  fiuls 
entlrdy  as  a  picture  of  national  manners  (the  Scot* 
tish  patriot  Wallsce,  for  example,  being  represexit^ 
as  a  sort  of  drawing-room  hero),  but  is  written  with 
great  animation  and  picturesque  effect  In  app«ds 
to  the  tender  and  heroic  psssions,  and  in  yiyid  aoenc- 
painting,  both  these  ladies  haye  eyinced  genius*  hot 
their  works  want  tlie  permanent  interest  of  real  life, 
yariety  of  character,  and  dialogue.  A  third  work 
by  Miss' Porter  has  been  puUished,  entitled  The 
Pa$tor*a  Fireside. 

MISS  EDGRWORTH. 

Maria  Edgeworth,  one  of  our  best  paiotcn  of 
national  manners,  whose  works  stimulated  the  genius 
of  Scott,  and  haye  delighted  and  instructed  genera- 
tions of  readers,  commenced  her  career  as  an  autho- 
ress about  the  year  180a  She  was  of  a  respectaUe 
Irish  family,  long  settled  at  Edgeworthtown,  ooiintj 
of  Longford,  and  it  was  on  their  proper^  that  Gold- 
smith was  bom.  Her  fiither,  Bichard  Loydl  Kdg!e- 
worth  (1744-1817),  was  himself  a  man  attached  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  took  SKf^  pleasnre  in  exciting 
and  dhrecting  the  talents  of  his  danghter.^   When- 

*  Mr  JSdgQworth  wrote  a  work  oa  PniiBaSknal  Edacstiaa« 
oneToluine,  quarto,  1808;  also  Bomofaperain  tlie  Phlfcwnnihfcml 
Tranflaotimis,  incloding  an  essay  on  Spring  and  Whedl  Car- 
riages, and  an  aoooimt  of  a  telegraph  which  he  Invented.  Tlite 
gentleman  was  educated  at  Trinity  ooUege,  IhibUn,  and  wae 
afterwaida  sent  to  Oxford.  Before  he  was  twenty,  he  tan  off 
with  MiaB  Elcra,  a  young  lady  of  Oxford,  to  whom  lie  was 
married  at  Orotna  Green.  He  then  embarked  on  a  llfb  of 
fuihionable  gaiety  and  dissipation,  and  tn  1770  auoettded*  by 
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the  latter  tiiooght  of  writing  any  euny  or  story, 
always  submitted  to  him  the  first  rough  plans ; 
Iftis  ready  inrention  and  infinite  resource,  when 
she  liad  run  into  difficulties  or  absurdities,  nerer 
failed,  to  extricate  her  at  her  utmost  need.    *  It  was 
the  happy  experience  of  this,'  says  Miss  Edgeworth, 
*'  and.  my  consequent  reliance  on  his  ability,  decision, 
suad  jperfysi  truth,  that  relieved  me  from  tiie  vacilla- 
tion 9n^  anxiety  to  which  I  was  so  much  subject* 
that  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  written  or  finished 
anything  without  his  support    He  inspired  in  my 
mind  a  degree  of  hope  and  confidence,  essential,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  fhll  exertion  of  the  mental 
powers,  apd  necessary  to  insure  perseverance  in  any 
occapation.'    An  able  work,  the  joint  production  of 
Mr  smd  Miss  Edgeworth,  appeared  in  1801  under 


the  death  of  his  father,  to  his  Irish  property.   Daring  a  visit  to 
I«iclilleld,  he  became  enamoured  of  Miss  Honora  Sn^,  a 
conaiii  of  Amia  Seward's,  and  married  her  shortly  alter  the 
deatlB  of  his  wifei    In  six  years  this  lady  died  of  oonsomption, 
and  he  married  her  sister,  a  circumstanoe  which  exposed  him 
to  ft  good  de^  of  obserTation  and  oensurs.   After  a  matrimo- 
nial union  of  seventsen  years,  his  third  wife  died  of  the  same 
malady  as  her  sister;  and,  although  past  fifty,  Mr  Bdgeworth 
Bcaroe  lost  a  year  tiU  ho  was  united  to  an  Irish  Udy,  Miss 
Beaufort    His  latter  years  were  spent  ia  active  exertions  to 
benefit  Irdand,  by  redatmlng  bog  land,  introducing  agricultural 
and  mechanical  improvements,  and  promoting  education.    He 
was  fond  of  mechanical  pursuits  and  new  prcjects  of  all  kinds. 
Among  his  numerous  schemes,  was  an  attempt  to  educate  his 
eldest  BOO  on  the  plan  delineated  in  Rousseau's  Bmile.    He 
dressed  htan  in  jacket  and  trousers,  with  arms  and  legs  bare, 
and  allowed  him  to  run  about  wherever  he  pleased,  and  to  do 
nothing  but  what  was  agreeable  to  himself.    In  a  few  years  he 
foond  that  the  scheme  had  sucoeeded  completdy,  so  far  as  re- 
lated to  the  body;  the  youth's  health,  strength,  and  ^ility 
were  oonqjlonoas ;  but  the  state  of  his  mind  induced  some  per- 
plexity.  He  had  aU  the  virtues  that  are  found  in  the  hut  of 
the  savage;  he  was  quick,  fearless,  generous ;  but  he  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  obty.    It  was  impossible  to  induce  him  to  do 
anything  that  he  did  not  please,  or  prevent  him  from  doing 
anything  that  fab  did  please.    Under  the  former  head,  learning, 
even  of  the  lowest  description,  was  never  included.    In  fine, 
this  child  of  nature  grew  up  perfectly  ungovernable,  and  never 
could  or  would  apply  to  anything;  so  that  there  remained  no 
alternative  but  to  allow  him  to  follow  his  own  inclination  of 
going  to  sea !    Maria  Edgeworth  was  by  her  father's  first  mar- 
riage :  she  was  bom  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  twdive  years  old 
before  she  was  taken  to  Ireland.    The  family  were  Involved  in 
the  troubles  of  the  Irish  rebellion  (1796),  and  were  obliged  to 
I  make  a  pieoipitateretreatfrom  their  house,  and  leave  it  in  tho 
;  hands  of  the  rebels;  hot  it  was  spared  from  being  pillaged  by 
one  of  the  invaders,  to  whom  Mr  Edgoworth  had  previously 
,  done  some  kindnasa    Their  return  home,  when  the  troubles 
were  over,  is  thus  described  by  Miss  Edgewprth  in  her  father's 
raemoira     It  serves  to  show  the  afltoctlon  which  subsisted 
between  the  landlord  and  bis  dependents. 

'  When  we  oame  near  E^gewortbtown,  we  saw  many  wdl- 
known  faces  at  the  cabin  doors  looking  out  to  welcome  ua 
One  man,  who  was  digging  in  his  fidd  by  the  And-side,  when 
ho  looked  up  as  our  horses  passed,  and  saw  my  father,  let  fall 
bis  spade  and  clasped  his  hands ;  his  face,  as  the  morning  sun 
shone  upon  it,  was  the  stroogeet  plotnre  of  Joy  I  ever  saw.  The 
vfllsge  was  a  melanoboly  spatrtaole;  windows  shattered  and 
doocs  broken.  But  thouRh  the  miaohief  done  was  great,  there 
had  been  little  pillage.  Within  our  gates  we  found  all  property 
safe ;  literally  **  not  a  twig  touohed,  nor  a  leaf  harmed." 
Within  the  house  everything  was  as  we  had  left  it.  Amap  that 
we  had  been  consulting  was  stUl  open  on  the  library  table,  with 
pencils,  and  slips  of  paper  oontalning  the  first  lessons  in  arith- 
metic, in  which  some  of  the  young  people  (Mr  Edgeworth's 
children  by  his  second  and  third  wife)  had  been  engaged  the 
nunning  we  had  been  driven  from  home ;  a  pansy,  in  a  glass 
of  water,  which  one  of  the  ohBdren  had  been  copying,  was 
stm  on  the  chimney-piece.  Those  trivial  olronmstances,  mark- 
ing repose  and  tranquillity,  struck  us  at  this  moment  with  an 
muoasonable  sort  of  suiprise,  and  aU  that  had  passed  seemed 
like  an  ineobnent  dream.* 


the  title  of  an  Essay  on  Irish  Bulk.  Besides  some 
critical  and  humorous  illustration,  the  authors  did 
justice  to  the  better  touts  of  the  Jpth  character,  and 
illustrated  them  by  some  interesting  and  pathetic 
stories.  The  same  object  was  pursi^  in  tixe  tale, 
Ccude  Rackrentf  and  in  Bdinda^  a  norel  of  rod  life 
and  ordinary  characters.  In  1804  Miss  Edgeworth 
came  forward  with  three  Tolames  of  Popular  TaUs^ 
characterised  by  the  features  of  her  genius — *a 
genuine  display  of  naiture,  and  a  certain  tone  of 
rationality  and  good  sense,  which  was  the  more 
pleasing,  because  in  a  novel  it  was  then  new.'  Tiio 
practical  cast  of  her  father's  mind  probably  assisted 
in  directing  Miss  Edgeworth's  talents  into  this  use- 
Ail  and  unromantic  dhanneL  It  appeared  strange  at 
first,  and  the  best  of  the  authoress's  critics,  Mr 
Jeffirey,  said  at  the  time  *that  it  required  almost 
the  same  courage  to  get  rid  of  the  jargon  of  fashion- 
able life,  and  t£e  swarms  of  peers,  ronndlings,  and 
seducers,  as  it  did  to  sweep  away  ^  mjrthdogical 
persons  of  antiquity,  and  to  introduce  characters 
who  spoke  and  acted  like  those  who  were  to  peruse 
their  adventures.'  In  1806  appeared  LeonorcL,  a 
novel,  in  two  volumes.  A  moral  purpose  is  hero 
aimed  at,  and  the  same  skill  is  displayed  in  working 
up  ordinary  incidents  into  the  materials  of  powerful 
fiction;  but  the  plot  is  painM  and  disagreeable. 
The  seduction  of  an  exemplary  husband  by  an  aban- 
doned female,  and  his  subsequent  return  to  his  in- 
jur^ but  forgiving  wife,  is  the  groundwork  of  the 
story.  Irish  characters  figure  off  in  *  Leonora'  as  in 
the  'Popular  Tales.'  In  1809  Miss  Edgeworth  issued 
three  volumes  of  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life^  more 
powerful  and  various  than  any  of  her  previous  pro- 
ductions. The  history  of  Lord  Glenthorn  affords  a 
striking  picture  of  emniii,  and  contains  some  excel- 
lent delineation  of  character;  while  the  story  of 
Almeria  represents  the  misery  and  heartlessness  of 
a  life  of  mere  fashion.  Three  other  volumes  of 
Fashionable  Tales  were  issued  in  1812,  and  fully 
supix>rted  Uie  authoress's  reputation.  The  number 
of  tales  in  this  series  was  three — *  Vivian,'  illus- 
trating the  evils  and  perplexities  arising  from 
vacillation  and  infirmity  of  purpose;  *£milie  do 
Coulanges,'  depicting  the  life  and  manners  of  a 
fashionable  Frsach  lady  {  and  *  The  Absentee '  (by 
far  the  best  of  the  three  storiesX  written  to  expose 
the  evils  and  mortifications  of  the  system  which  the 
authoress  saw  too  manv  instances  of  in  Ireland,  of 
persons  of  fortune  forsaking  their  country  seats  and 
native  vales  for  the  frivolity,  soom,  and  expense 
of  faslilonable  London  society.  In  1814  Miss  Edge- 
worth  entered  still  more  extensively  and  sarcastically 
into  the  manners  and  characters  in  high-life,  by  her 
novel  of  Faironaget  in  four  voluxpes.  The  miseries 
resulting  from  a  dependence  on  the  patronage  of  tlie 
great — a  system  whioh  she  says  is  *  twice  accursed 
—once  in  giving,  and  once  in  receiving' — are  drawn 
in  vivid  ooknirs,  and  contrasted  with  the  cheerful- 
ness, the  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and  the  manly  virtues 
arising  from  lionest  and  independent  exertion.  In 
1817  our  authoress  supplied  the  public  with  two  other 
tales,  Harfinaton  and  urmond.  The  first  was  written 
to  oountenct  the  illiberal  prejiidioe  entertained  by 
many  aga}nst  the  Jews ;  the  second  is  an  Irish  tale, 
equal  to  any  of  the  former.  The  death  of  Mr  Edge- 
worth  in  1817  made  a  break  in  the  literary  exertion 
of  his  aooomplished  daughter,  but  she  completed  a 
memoir  which  that  gentleman  had  begun  of  himself, 
and  which  was  published  In  two  volumes  in  1820. 
In  1822  she  returned  to  her  course  of  moral  instruc- 
tion, and  published  in  that  year  Rommond^  a  Sequel 
to  Earhf  Lessons,  a  work  for  juvenile  readers,  of 
which  an  earlier  specimen  had  been  published.  A 
fiirther  continuation  appeared  in  1825,  under  the 
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title  of  Harriet  and  Lucy,  four  volttmefl.  These 
tales  had  been  begun  fifty  yean  before  by  Bfr  Edge- 
worth,  at  a  time  *  when  no  one  of  any  literary  cha- 
racter, excepting  Dr  Watts  and  Mrs  Barbanld,  conde- 
scended to  write  for  children.' 

It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that,  in  the  autumn  of 
1823,  Miss  Edgeworth,  accompanied  by  two  of  her 
sisters,  made  a  visit  to  Sir  Waiter  Scott  at  Abbots- 
ford.  She  not  only,  he  said,  comptetehy  answered, 
but  exceeded  the  expectations  which  he  had  formed, 
and  he  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  nalveti  and 
good-humoured  ardour  of  mind  which  she  united 
with  such  formidabte  powers  of  acute  obsenration. 

*  Never,*  says  Mr  Ixx^^hart,  *did  I  see  a  brighter 
day  at  Abbotsford  than  that  on  which  Miss  Edge- 
worth  first  arrived  there;  never  can  I  forget  her 
look  and  accent  when  she  was  received  by  him  at 
his  archway,  and  exclaimed,  **  everything  about  you 
is  exactly  what  one  ought  to  have  had  wit  enough  to 
dream.**  The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  the  edifice 
and  its  appurtenances  were  all  but  complete;  and 
day  after  day,  so  long  as  she  could  remain,  her  host 
had  always  some  new  plan  of  gaiety.'  Miss  Edge- 
worth  remained  a  fortnight  at  Abbotsford.  IVo 
years  afterwards  she  had  an  opportunity  of  repay- 
ing the  hospitalities  of  her  entertainer,  by  receiving 
him  at  Edgeworthtown,  where  Sir  Walter  met  with 
as  cordial  a  welcome,  and  where  he  found  *  neither 
mud  hovels  nor  naked  peasantry,  but  snug  cottages 
and  smiling  faces  all  about*  Literary  fame  had 
spoiled  neither  of  these  eminent  persons,  nor  unfitted 
them  for  the  common  business  and  enjoyment  of 
life.  *  We  shall  never,'  said  Sc»tt,  *  learn  to  feel  and 
respect  our  real  calling  and  destiny,  unless  we  have 
taught  ourselves  to  consider  everything  as  moon- 
shine compared  with  the  education  of  the  heart' 

*  Maria  did  not  listen  to  this  without  some  water 
in  her  eyes;  her  tears  are  always  ready  when  any 
generous  string  is  touched — (for,  as  Pope  says,  **  the 
finest  minds,  like  the  finest  metals,  dissolve  the 
easiest");  but  she  brushed  them  gaily  aside,  and 
said,  "  You  see  how  it  is ;  Dean  Swift  said  he  had 
written  his  books  in  order  that  people  might  learn 
to  treat  him  like  a  great  lord.  Sir  Walter  writes 
his  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  treat  his  people 
as  a  great  lord  ought  to  da"  *♦ 

In  1834  Miss  Edgeworth  reappeared  as  a  novelist : 
her  Hdaij  in  three  volumes,  is  ftilly  equal  to  her 

*  Fashionable  Tales,*  and  possesses  more  of  ardour 
and  pathos.  The  gradations  of  vice  and  folly,  and 
the  unhappiness  attending  fiibehood  and  artifice,  are 
strikingly  depicted  in  this  novel,  in  connexion  with 
characters  (that  of  Lady  Davenant,  for  example) 
drawn  with  great  force,  truth,  and  nature.  This  is 
the  latest  work  of  fiction  we  have  had  fVom  the  pen 
of  the  gifted  authoress ;  nor  is  it  likely,  from  her 
advanced  age,  that  she  will  make  further  incursions 
into  that  domain  of  fancy  and  observation  she  has 
enriched  with  so  many  admirable  performances. 
Long,  however,  may  she  be  able  to  *  dispense  com- 
mon sense  to  her  readers,  and  to  bring  them  within 
the  precincts  of  real  life  and  natural  feding  !*  The 
good  and  evil  of  this  world  have  supplied  Miss  Edge- 
worth  with  materials  sufllcient  for  her  purposes  as 
a  novelist  Of  poetical  or  romantic  feeling  she  has 
exhibited  scarcely  a  single  instance.  She  is  a  strict 
utilitarian.  Her  knowledge  of  the  world  is  exten- 
sive and  correct,  though  in  some  of  her  representa- 
tions of  fashionable  foUy  and  dissipation  she  borders 
upon  caricature.  The  plan  of  confining  a  tale  to 
the  exposure  and  correction  of  one  particular  vice, 
or  one  erroneous  Mne  of  conduct,  as  Joanna  Baillie 
confined  her  dramas  each  to  the  elucidation  of  one 
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particular  passion,  would  have  been  a  hazardous  ex- 
periment in  common  hands.  Miss  Edgeworth  over- 
came it  by  the  ease,  spirit,  and  variety  of  her  de- 
lineations, and  the  truly  masculine  fireedom  with 
which  she  exposes  the  crimes  and  fc^ies  of  mankind. 
Her  sentiments  are  so  just  and  true,  and  her  style  so 
clear  and  forcible,  that  they  compel  an  instant  assent 
to  her  moral  views  and  deductions,  though  some- 
times, in  winding  up  her  tale,  and  distributing  jus- 
tice among  her  characters,  she  is  not  always  very 
consistent  or  probable.  Her  delineations  of  her 
countrymen  have  obtained  just  praise.  The  hi^i^faest 
compliment  paid  to  them  is  the  statement  of  Scott, 
that '  the  rich  humour,  pathetic  tenderness,  and  ad- 
mirable tact'  of  these  Irish  portraits  led  him  first  to 
think  that  something  might  be  attempted  for  his 
own  country  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which 
Miss  Edgeworth  so  fortunately  achieved  for  Ireland. 
He  excelled  his  model,  because,  with  equal  know- 
ledge and  practical  sagacity,  he  possessed  that 
higher  order  of  imagination,  and  more  extensive 
sjrmpathy  with  man  and  natwe,  which  is  more 
powerful,  even  for  moral  uses  and  effects,  than  the 
most  clear  and  irresistible  reasoning.  The  object  of 
Miss  Edgeworth,  to  inculcate  instruction,  and  the 
style  of  the  preceptress,  occasionally  interfere  with 
the  cordial  sympathies  of  the  reader,  even  in  her 
Irish  descriptions;  whereas  in  Scott  this  is  never 
apparent  He  deals  more  with  passions  and  feelings 
than  with  mere  manners  and  peculiarities,  and  bj 
the  aid  of  his  poetical  imagination,  and  careless  yet 
happy  eloquence  of  expression,  imparts  the  air  of 
romance  to  ordinary  incidents  and  characters.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  originality  and 
in  fertility  of  invention  Miss  Edgeworth  is  inferior 
to  none  of  her  contemporary  novelists.  She  nerer 
repeats  her  incidents,  her  characters,  dialogues,  or 
plots,  apd  f^w  novelists  have  written  more.  Her 
brief  and  rapid  tales  fill  above  twenty  dosdy-printed 
volumes,  and  may  be  read  one  after  the  other  with- 
out any  f^ing  of  satiety  or  sense  of  repetition. 

In  a  work  lately  published,  ^Ireland,'  by  Mr  sod 
Mrs  Hall,  there  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
residence  and  present  situation  of  Mils  Edgeworth:— 
*The  library  at  Edgeworthtown,'  say  the  writers, 
*  is  by  no  means  the  reserved  and  solitary  room  that 
libraries  are  in  general  It  is  large,  and  spadous, 
and  lofty ;  well  stored  with  books,  and  embdlisbed 
vrith  those  most  valuable  of  all  dasses  of  prints— 
the  suggestive ;  it  is  also  picturesque,  having  been 
added  to  so  as  to  increase  its  breadth ;  the  additioD 
is  supported  by  square  pifiars,  and  the  beautiftil 
lawn  seen  through  the  windows,  embenished  and 
varied  by  dumps  of  trees  judiciously  planted,  im- 
parts much  cheerfulness  to  the  exterior.  An  obloog 
table  in  the  centre  is  a  sort  of  rallying-point  for  the 
family,  who  group  around  it — reading,  writing,  or 
working ;  while  Miss  Edgeworth,  only  anxious  upoa 
one  point — that  all  in  the  house  should  do  exactly  ss 
they  like  without  reference  to  her — sits  quietly  and 
abstractedly  in  her  own  peculiar  corner  on  the  io£i ; 
her  desk,  upon  which  lies  Sir  Walter  Scott* s  pen. 
given  to  her  by  him  when  in  Ireland,  placed  bdfoie 
her  upon  a  littie  quaint  tables  as  unassuming  as  poi- 
jible.  Miss  Edgeworth's  abstractedness  would  piUEzk 
the  philosophers ;  in  that  same  comer,  and  upon  that 
table,  she  has  written  neariyall  that  has  enlightened 
and  delighted  the  world.  There  she  writes  as  elo- 
quently as  ever,  wrapt  up  to  all  appearance  in  her 
subject,  yet  knowing,  by  a  sort  A  instinct,  when 
she  is  really  wanted  in  dialogue  %.  and,  without  lay- 
ing down  her  pen,  hardly  locking  up  from  her  pagic. 
she  will,  by  a  judidous  sentence,  wisdy  and  kindlf 
spoken,  explain  and  eluddate  in  a  few  words  so  as  to 
dear  up  any  difliculty,  or  turn  the  conversation  into 
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tote  pleMtng  cutkM.   She  has  the  mort 

ir»y  of  throwing  Id  expl»nation»— In- 

wjtbovt  embarnalng.   A  rery  large  funily- 

dailj  ID  thi>  chtnning  room,  young 

■like  to  the  (pot  by  the  itrong  corda 


of  memory  tod  love.  Mr  Frutd*  Edgewortb,  tba 
yoitngeit  Kin  of  the  preient  Mn  Edgewortb,  aod 
of  oaarte  Hiu  Edgeworth'i  yaange«t  brother,  bai 
■  faioily  of  little  onea,  who  Hem  to  enjoy  the  Srec- 
dom  of  the  library  s>  mudi  u  their  elden :  to  let 


theae  tittle  people  right  if  they  are  wrong ;  to  ri«e  decay  or  coniamption  vbicli  carried  off  Min  Aoa- 

fhxn  her  table  to  fetch  them  a  toy.  or  even  to  aave  ten  Kemed  only  to  increate  the  powera  of  her  nnnd. 

■  aerrant  a  journey ;  to  mount  the  atepa  and  find  a  She  wrote  while  ahe  could  hold  a  pen  or  pencil, 

I  Toloaw  that  eacapea  all  eyea  but  her  own,  and  having  and  the  day  preceding  her  death  cumpowd  tome 

!  done  *o,  to  find  exactly  Che  pasaage  wanted,  are  atanzu  replete  with  fancy  and  vigour.    Shortly  after 

hourly  eoiploynienU  of  thia  moat  unspoiled  and  ad-  her  dDSth.  her  ftienda  gave  to  the  world  two  nofela, 

tnirable  woman.   She  will  then  reaume  her  pen,  and,  entitled  NorUianger  Abbey  and  Pertuatiim,  the  &rM 

;  what  li  more  extraordinary,  hardly  aeem  to  hare  being  her  earlieat  compoaition,  and  the  lean  ralu- 

eren  frayed  the  thread  of  her  ideaa  i  her  mind  ii  ao  able  of  her  productiona,  while  the  latter  ia  a  highly 

rightly  balanced,  everything  ia  so  honeatly  weighed,  flniahed  work,  eapecially  in  the  tender  and  pathetic 

that  ahe  niflera  no  inconvenience  from  what  would  pauagCL    Thegreatcharmof  Miaa  Auaten't  flctiona 

diatorb  and  dlatract  an  ordinary  writer.'  lie*  in  their  truth  and  aimplicity.     She  gives  ua 

plain  repreaentatJona  of  Engliah  aode^  in  tl^  middle 

MiBB  AUSTEN.  and  higher  claaaea — leta  ua  down,  aa  it  were,  in  the 

.         1                .    ,    ^     ,.  .          „  ^          ^  country -houae,   the  villa,  and  cottase,  and   intio- 

■bin,  ot  wbiih  pujh  her  UOm  ^  •M^-^  «'  nfe.iii,  dlJS«  "■J  cm™.lim.     Tb«.  U  to 

.Ute  or  Cl,.«oo   ,„  lb.  ■•m  oounty   '■■"'•»»  ,.„„  ,od  oo^mon  6a,a,  m  U,  tnm  tlnaom.. 

„ '   J'ii,             '"?  '^l^y,  ?      "*    ,"  Il'l'  •«  ■«  io  doTolopiog  «id  dl»irimm.Oog  bor 

»m  publutoi  joooj™,!,  m  ber  hfemi,  TOmjlj-  dauictorv  in  which  bi  cb«f  .tnugth  IIm,  ud  w, 

^i^      Tl,  l"       '        v.   t     ?  u  »■•/  ■PI'''  "  •«  """S  ..  neighhom.    Sh.  U 

wrthoreM  rendered  it  nt^eMarj-  that  .he  should  re-  ^^j^  ^^');^^  ,„  deicribing  the  mi.take.  m  the  edu- 

JL°iiS  S"  ft"^.  "w"i  »«!"»'"?  "?■'  ition  otjoohg  Miee-m  deliate  ndlcnle  of  Ikmili 

ettj  .beeipb^on  Ibe  IJth  of  July  1.17,  wed  fot^-  „d  prid^-l.  thi  dietinclioi.  l.t.e.0  tb.  difireit 

1.0.    HeijK!rj>u.l worth,  beauty,  ujgenm  njde  eUmJ.  of  eoelety,  ud  the  oioer  .bade,  of  feeUog  ud 

hrf  to    regret  Ibo  Mure  oot  ooly  of  a  .oura  of  j^je  tato  todUTetSoe  or  dlable.    Het  lo.o  la  uot 
limoceDt  aiuuieilKnt,   but   alao  of  that  (apply  of 

pnotk*]  good  ienae  and  inatructiye  examine  which  »ho  cMuiDt  nr  wui  not  i«n>  wytiiina 

ahe  would  piobahly  bare  cootinued  to  Hiralah  bet-  ibiakind,iheh»a  tnnMed  wiiatubmni 
terthaDaoyof  berMutemporariea.'*    The  maidioua 
•  Dt  WhaUleT,  anhUaliop  of 
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a  blind  poiaion,  the  ofiiipring  of  romance ;  nor  has 
ihe  any  of  that  morbid  colotuing  of  the  darker  pas- 
sions in  vhich  other  novelists  excel  The  clear  day- 
light of  nature,  as  reflected  in  domestic  life,  in  scenes 
of  variety  and  sorrowful  truth,  as  well  as  cf  viyacity 
and  humour,  is  her  genial  and  inexhaustible  element 
Instruction  is  always  blended  with  amusement  A 
finer  moral  lesson  cannot  anywhere  be  found  than 
the  distress  of  the  Bertram  family  in  *  Mansfield 
Park,'  arising  from  the  vanity  and  calkmsness  of  the 
two  daughters,  who  had  been  taught  noUiing  but 
'  accomplishments,'  without  any  re^urd  to  th^ir  dis- 
positions and  temper.  Then  instructive  examples 
are  brought  before  us  in  action,  not  by  lecture  or 
preachment,  and  they  tell  with  double  force,  because 
they  are  not  inculcated  in  a  didactic  style.  The 
genuine  but  unobtrusive  merits  of  Miss  Austen  have 
been  but  poorly  rewarded  by  the  public  as  respects 
fame  and  popularity,  though  her  works  are  now 
rising  in  public  esteem.  *She  has  never  been  so 
popular,'  says  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  *  as 
she  deserved  to  be.  Intent  on  fidelity  of  delineation, 
and  averse  to  the  commonplace  triclu  of  her  art,  she 
has  not,  in  this  age  of  literary  quackery,  received 
her  reward.  Ordinary  readers  have  been  apt  to 
judge  of  her  as  Partridge,  in  Fielding's  novel,  judged 
of  Garrick's  acting.  He  could  not  see  the  merit  of 
a  man  who  merely  behaved  on  the  stage  as  anybody 
might  bo  expected  to  behave  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  real  life.  He  infinitely  preferred  the 
"robustious  pcriwig-patcd  fellow,"  who  flourished 
his  arms  like  a  windmill,  and  ranted  with  the  voice 
of  three.  It  was  even  so  with  many  of  the  readers 
of  Miss  Austen.  She  was  too  natural  for  them.  It 
seemed  to  them  as  if  there  could  be  very  little  merit 
in  making  characters  act  and  talk  so  exactly  like 
the  people  wliom  they  saw  around  them  every  day. 
Tlicy  did  not  consider  that  the  highest  triumph  of 
art  consists  in  its  concealment;  and  here  the  art 
was  so  little  perceptible,  that  they  believed  there  was 
none.  Her  works,  like  well-proportioned  rooms,  are 
rendered  less  apparently  grand  and  imposing  by  the 
very  excellence  of  their  adjustment'  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  after  reading  *  Pride  and  Prejudice'  for  the 
third  time,  thus  mentions  the  merits  of  Miss  Austen 
in  his  private  diary: — *That  young  lady  had  a 
talent  for  describing  the  involvements,  and  feelings, 
and  characters  of  ordinary  life,  which  is  to  me  the 
most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  The  big  bow-wow 
strain  I  can  do  myself,  like  any  now  going ;  but  the 
exquisite  touch  which  renders  ordinary  common- 
place things  and  characters  interesting  from  the 
truth  of  the  description  and  the  sentiment,  is  denied 
to  me.  What  a  pity  such  a  gifted  creature  died  so 
early!' 

MBS  BBUNTON. 

Mrs  Mary  Bruntok,  authoress  of  Self-Control 
and  JJigcipHne^  two  novels  of  superior  merit  and 
moral  tendency,  was  bom  on  tlic  1st  of  November 
1778.  She  was  a  native  of  Burrey,  in  Orkney,  a 
small  island  of  about  500  inhabitants,  no  part  of 
which  is  more  than  i300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  which  is  destitute  of  tree  or  shrub.  In  this 
remote  and  sea-surrounded  region  the  parents  of 
Mary  Brunton  occupied  a  leading  station.  Her 
father  was  Colonel  Balfour  of  Swick,  and  her 
mother,  an  accomplished  woman,  niece  of  field- 
marshal  Lord  Ligonier,  in  whose  house  slie  had 
resided  previous  to  her  marriage.  Mary  was  carc- 
fVilly  educated,  and  instructed  by  her  mother  in  the 
French  and  Italian  languages.  She  was  also  sent 
some  time  to  Edinburgh;  but  while  she  was  only 
iiztoon,  her  mother  died,  and  the  whole  cares  and 


duties  of  the  househcdd  devolved  on  her.  With 
these  she  was  incessantly  occupied  for  four  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  she  was  married 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  Brunton,  minister  of  Bolton,  in 
Haddingtonshire.  In  1803  Mr  Brunton  was  called 
to  one  of  the  churches  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  lady 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  persons 
of  literary  talent,  and  of  cultivating  her  own  mind. 
*  Till  I  began  Self-Control,'  she  says  in  one  of  her 
letters,  *  I  had  never  in  my  lifb  written  anything  bat 
a  letter  or  a  recipe,  excepting  a  few  hundreds  cl  vik 
rhymes,  from  which  I  desisted  by  the  time  I  had 
gained  the  wisdom  of  fifteen  years ;  therefore  I  wss 
so  ignorant  of  the  art  on  which  I  was  entering,  that 
I  formed  scarcely  any  plan  for  my  tale.  I  nierely 
intended  to  show  the  power  of  the  religious  prindpje 
in  bestowing  self  conunand,  and  to  l^ar  tettimoDy 
against  a  maxim  as  inunoral  as  indelicate,  that  a 
rdbrmed  rake  makes  the  best  husband.'  'Self- 
Control'  was  published  vrithout  the  author's  name 
in  1811.  The  first  edition  was  sold  in  a  month,  and 
a  second  and  third  were  called  for.  In  1814  her 
second  work,  *  Discipline,'  was  given  to  the  world, 
and  was  also  well  received.  She  began  a  third, 
Emmelinet  but  did  not  live  to  finish  it  She  died  on 
the  7th  of  December  1818.  The  unfinished  tale, 
and  a  memoir  of  its  lamented  authoress,  were  pub- 
lished in  one  volume  by  her  husband,  I>r  Brunton. 
*  Self-Control'  bids  fair  to  retain  a  permanent 
place  among  British  novels,  as  a  sort  df  Scottish 
Coelebs,  recommended  by  its  moral  and  religions 
tendency,  no  less  than  by  the  talent  it  displayi. 
The  acute  observation  of  the  autlioress  is  seen  in 
the  development  of  little  traits  of  character  and  con- 
duct, which  give  individuality  to  her  portraits,  and 
a  semblance  of  truth  to  the  story.  Thus  the  graduil 
decay,  mental  and  bodily,  of  MontreviUc,  the  ac- 
count of  the  De  Courcys,  and  the  courtship  of 
Montague,  are  true  to  nature,  and  completely  re- 
moved out  of  the  beaten  track  of  novcda.  The  plot 
is  very  unskilfully  managed.  Tlie  heroine,  Laurs, 
is  involved  in  a  perpetual  cloud  of  difficuities  and 
dangers,  some  of  wluch  (as  the  futile  abduction  by 
Warren,  and  the  arrest  at  Lady  Pelham's)  are  un- 
necessary and  improbable.  The  character  of  Har- 
grave  seems  to  have  been  taken  trotn  that  of  Love- 
lace, and  Laura  is  the  Clarissa  of  the  tale.  Her 
high  principle  and  purity,  her  devotion  to  her  fiUher, 
and  the  force  and  energy  of  her  mind  (without  ove^ 
stepping  feminine  softness),  impart  a  strong  interest 
to  the  narrative  of  her  trials  and  adventures.  ^ 
surrounds  the  whole,  as  it  were,  with  an  atmosphere 
of  moral  light  and  beauty,  and  melts  into  sometliing 
like  consistency  and  unity  the  discordant  materiab 
of  the  tale.  The  style  of  the  work  is  also  calculated 
to  impress  the  reader :  it  is  always  appropriate,  and 
rises  nuequently  into  passages  of  sticking  sentiment 
and  eloquence. 

[Final  Etcape  of  Lcturtu] 

[The  heroino  is  carried  off  l>y  the  stratsgems  of  IIsifnTr, 
put  on  board  a  voasel,  and  taken  to  the  ahores  of  Canada^ 
There,  in  a  remote  secluded  cabin,  prepared  for  her  reoeptioa, 
she  is  confined  till  Hargrave  can  arriva  Even  her  waaui 
firmneas  and  religious  faith  seem  to  forsake  her  in  this  fawt  and 
greatost  of  her  calamities,  and  her  health  sinks  under  the  con- 
tinued influence  of  ^lef  and  fear.] 

The  whole  of  the  night  preceding  Haigrave*s  arrival 
was  passed  by  Laura  in  acts  of  devotion.  In  her  lifr, 
blameless  as  it  had  appeared  to  others,  she  saw  » 
much  ground  for  condemnation,  that,  had  her  hope^ 
rested  upon  her  own  merit,  they  would  have  vanished 
like  the  sunshine  of  a  winter  storm.  Their  support 
was  more  mighty,  and  they  remained  unshaken.  The 
raptures  of  faith  beamed  on  her  soul,  iy  degrees  thej 
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triumphed  over  every  fear ;  and  the  first  sound  that 
awoke  the  morning,  was  her  Toice  raised  in  a  trembling 
hymn  of  praise. 

Her  countenance  elevated  as  in  hope,  her  eyes  cast 
upwards,  her  hands  clasped,  her  lips  half  open  in  the 
iinfinished  adoration,  her  face  brightened  with  a  smile 
the  dawn  of  eternal  day,  she  was  found  by  her  atten- 
dant. Awe-struck,  the  woman  paused,  and  at  a  reve- 
rent distance  gazed  upon  the  seraph ;  but  her  entrance 
had  called  back  the  unwilling  spirit  from  its  flight ; 
and  Laura,  once  more  a  feeble  child  of  earth,  faintly 
inquired  whether  her  enemy  were  at  hand.  Mary 
answered,  that  her  master  was  not  expected  to  arrive 
before  the  evening,  and  intreated  that  Laura  would 
try  to  recruit  her  spirits,  and  accept  of  some  refresh- 
ment. Laura  made  no  opposition.  She  unconsciously 
swallowed  what  was  placed  before  her;  unwittingly 
suffered  her  attendant  to  lead  her  abroad ;  nor  once 
heeded  aught  that  was  done  to  her,  nor  aught  that 
passed  before  her  eyes,  till  her  exhausted  limbs 
found  rest  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  lay  moul- 
dering near  the  spot  where  its  root  was  sending  forth  a 
luxuriant  thicket. 

The  breath  of  morning  blew  chill  on  the  wasted 
form  of  Laura,  while  it  somewhat  revived  her  to 
strength  and  recollection.  Her  attendant  seeing  her 
shiver  in  the  breeze,  compassionately  wrapt  her  more 
closely  in  her  cloak,  and  ran  to  seek  a  warmer  cover- 
ing. 'She  feels  for  my  bodily  wants,'  said  Laura. 
'  Will  she  have  no  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  the  soul  1 
Yet  what  relief  can  she  afford  1  What  help  is  there 
for  me  in  man !  Oh,  be  Thou  my  help,  who  art  the 
guard  of  the  defenceless  !  thou  who  canst  shield  in 
every  danger!  thou  who  canst  guide  in  every  diffi- 
culty !' 

Her  eye  rested  as  it  fell  upon  a  track  as  of  recent 
footsteps.  They  had  brushed  away  the  dew,  and  the 
rank  grass  had  not  yet  risen  from  their  pressure.  The 
unwonted  trace  of  man's  presence  arrested  her  atten- 
tion ;  and  her  mind,  exhausted  by  suffering,  and 
sharing  the  weakness  of  its  frail  abode,  admitted  the 
superstitious  thought  that  these  marks  afforded  a 
providential  indication  for  her  guidance.  Transient 
animation  kindling  in  her  frame,  she  followed  the 
track  as  it  wound  round  a  thicket  of  poplar ;  then, 
suddenly  recollecting  herself,  she  became  conscious  of 
the  delusion,  and  shed  a  tear  over  her  mental  decay. 

She  was  about  to  return,  when  she  perceived  that 
she  was  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  Its  dark  flood 
was  stealing  noiselessly  by,  and  Laura,  looking  on  it, 
breathed  the  oft-repeated  wish  that  she  could  seek 
rest  beneath  its  waves.  Again  she  moved  feebly  for- 
ward. She  reached  the  brink  of  the  stream,  and  stood 
unconsciously  following  its  course  with  her  eye,  when, 
a  light  wind  stirrine  the  canes  that  grew  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  she  beheld  close  by  her  an  Indian  canoe. 
With  suddenness  that  mocks  the  speed  of  light,  hope 
flashed  on  the  darkened  soul ;  and  stretching  her 
arms  in  wild  ecstacy,  '  Help,  help  !'  cried  Laura,  and 
sprang  towards  the  boat.  A  feeble  echo  from  the 
farther  shore  alone  returned  the  cry.  Again  she 
called.  No  human  voice  replied.  But  delirious 
transport  lent  vigour  to  her  frame.  She  sprang  into 
the  bark ;  she  pressed  the  slender  oar  against  the 
bank.  The  light  vessel  yielded  to  her  touch.  It 
floated.  The  stream  bore  it  along.  The  woods 
closed  around  her  prison.  'Thou  hast  delivered  me!' 
she  cried ;  and  sank  senseless. 

A  meridian  sun  beat  on  her  uncovered  head  ere 
Laura  began  to  revive.  Recollection  stole  upon  her 
like  the  remembrance  of  a  feverish  dream.  As  one 
who,  waking  from  a  fearful  vision,  still  trembles  in 
his  joy,  she  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  the  dread 
hour  was  past,  till  raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  the  dark 
woods  bend  over  her,  and  steal  slowly  away  as  the 
canoe  glided  on  with  the  tide.*    The  raptures  of  fallen 


man  own  their  alliance  with  pain,  by  seeking  the 
same  expression.  Joy  and  gratitude,  too  big  for 
utterance,  long  poured  themselves  forth  in  tears.  At 
length,  returning  coinposure  permitting  the  language 
of  ecstacy,  it  was  breathed  in  the  accents  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  the  lone  wild  echoed  to  a  song  of  deliver- 
ance. 

The  saintly  strain  arose  unmixed  with  other  sound. 
No  breeze  moaned  through  the  impervious  woods ;  no 
ripple  broke  the  stream.  The  dark  shadows  trembled 
for  a  moment  in  its  bosom  as  the  little  bark  stole  by, 
and  then  reposed  again.  No  trace  appeared  of  human 
presence.  -The  fox  peeping  from  the  brushwood,  the 
wild  duck  sailing  stately  in  the  stream,  saw  the  un- 
wonted straneer  without  alarm,  untaught  as  yet  to 
flee  from  the  destroyer. 

The  day  declinea,  and  Laura,  with  the  joy  of  her 
escape,  hegaxi  to  mingle  a  wish,  that,  ere  the  darkness 
closed  around  her,  she  might  find  shelter  near  her 
fellow-beings.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
of  her  voyage.  She  knew  that  the  navigation  of  the 
river  was  interrupted  by  rapids,  which  had  been  pur- 
posely described  in  her  hearing.  She  examined  her 
frail  vessel,  and  trembled ;  for  life  was  again  become 
precious,  and  feeble  seemed  her  defence  against  the 
torrent.  The  canoe,  which  could  not  have  contained 
more  than  two  persons,  was  constructed  of  a  slender 
frame  of  wood,  covered  with  the  bark  of  the  birch. 
It  yielded  to  the  slightest  motion,  and  caution  was 
necessary  to  poise  in  it  even  the  light  form  of  Laura. 

Slowly  it  floated  down  the  lingering  tide;  and  when 
a  pine  of  larser  size  or  form  more  fantastic  than  his 
fellows  enabled  her  to  measure  her  progress,  she 
thought  that  through  wilds  less  impassable  her  own 
limbs  would  have  borne  her  more  swiftly.  In  vain, 
behind  each  tangled  point,  did  her  fancy  picture  the 
haunt  of  man.  Vainly  amid  the  mists  of  eve  did  she 
trace  the  smoke  of  sheltered  cottages.  In  vain  at 
every  winding  of  the  stream  she  sent  forward  a  long- 
ing eye  in  search  of  human  dwelling.  The  narrow 
view  was  bounded  by  the  dark  wilderness,  repeating  ^ 
ever  the  same  picture  of  dreary  repose. 

The  Sim  went  down.  The  snadows  of  evening  fell ; 
not  such  as  in  her  happy  native  land  blend  softly  with 
the  last  radiance  of  day,  but  black  and  heavy,  harshly 
contrasting  with  the  light  of  a  naked  sky  reflected 
from  the  waters,  where  they  spread  beyond  the  gloom 
of  impending  woods.  Dark  and  more  dark  the  night 
came  on.  Solemn  even  amid  the  peopled  land,  in 
this  vast  solitude  it  became  more  awful. 

Ignorant  how  near  the  place  of  danger  might  be, 
fearing  to  pursue  darkling  her  perilous  way,  Laura 
tried  to  steer  her  light  bark  to  the  shore,  intoiding  to 
moor  it,  to  find  in  it  a  rude  resting-place,  and  in  the 
morning  to  pursue  her  way.  Laboriously  she  toiled, 
and  at  length  reached  the  bank  in  safety ;  but  in  vain 
she  tried  to  draw  her  little  vessel  to  land.  Its  weight 
resisted  her  strength.  Dreading  that  it  should  slip 
from  her  grasp,  and  leave  her  without  means  of  escape, 
she  re-entered  it,  and  again  glided  on  in  her  dismal 
voyage.  She  had  found  in  Uie  canoe  a  little  coarse 
bread  made  of  Indian  com ;  and  this,  with  the  water 
of  the  river,  formed  her  whole  sustenance.  Her  frame 
worn  out  with  previous  suffering,  awe  and  fear  at  last 
yielded  to  fatigue,  and  the  weary  wanderer  sank  to 
sleep. 

It  was  late  on  the  morning  of  a  cloudy  day,  when  a 
low  murmuring  sound,  stealmg  on  the  silence,  awoke 
Laura  from  the  rest  of  innocence.  She  listened.  The 
murmur  seemed  to  swell  on  her  ear.  She  looked  up. 
The  dark  woods  still  bent  over  her;  but  they  no 
longer  touched  the  margin  of  the  stream.  They 
stretched  their  giant  arms  from  the  summit  of  a 

Crecipice.     Their  image  was  no  more  reflected  nn- 
roken.    The  gray  rocks  which  supported  them,  but 
half  lent  their  colours  to  the  rippling  water.  The  wild 
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duck  no  longer  tempting  the  stream,  flew  screftmine 
OTer  its  bed.  Each  obj^  hastened  on  with  fearfiu 
rapidity,  and  the  murmuring  sound  was  now  a  deafen- 
ing roar. 

Fear  supplying  superhuman  strenffth,  Laura  stroFe 
to  turn  the  course  of  her  ressel.  She  strained  every 
nenre;  she  used  the  force  of  desperation.  Half  hoping 
that  the  struggle  might  save  her,  half  fearing  to  note 
her  dreadful  progress,  she  toiled  on  till  the  oar  was 
torn  from  her  powerless  grasp,  and  hurried  aloDg  with 
the  tide. 

The  fear  of  death  alone  had  not  the  power  to  over- 
whelm the  soul  of  Laura.  Somewhat  might  yet  be 
donejperhaps  to  avert  her  fate,  at  least  to  prepare  for 
it.  Feeble  as  was  the  chance  of  life,  it  was  not  to  be 
rejected.  Fixing  her  cloak  more  firmly  round  her, 
Laura  bound  it  to  the  slender  frame  of  the  canoe. 
Then  commending  herself  to  Heaven  with  the  fervour 
of  a  last  prayer,  she  in  dread  stillness  awaited  her  doom. 

With  terrible  speed  the  vessel  hurried  on.  It  was 
whirled  round  by  the  torrent,  tossed  fearfully,  and 
hurried  on  again.  It  shot  over  a  smoothness  more 
dreadful  than  the  eddying  whirl.  It  rose  upon  its 
prow.  Laura  clung  to  it  in  the  convulsion  of  terror. 
A  moment  she  trembled  on  the  giddy  verge.  The 
next,  all  was  darkness  ! 

Wlien  Laura  was  restored  to  recollection,  she  found 
herself  in  a  plain  decent  apartment.  Several  persons 
of  her  own  sex  were  humanely  busied  in  attending 
her.  Her  mind  retaining  a  confused  impression  of 
the  past,  she  inquired  miere  she  was,  and  how  she 
had  been  brought  thither.  An  elderly  woman,  of  a 
prepossessing  appearance,  answered,  with  almost  ma- 
ternal kindoess,  'that  she  was  among  friends  all 
anxious  for  her  safety ;  b^ged  that  she  would  tiy  to 
sleep,  and  promised  to  satisfy  her  curiosity  when  she 
should  be  more  able  to  converse.'  This  benevolent 
person,  whose  name  was  Falkland,  then  administered 
a  restorative  to  her  patient,  and  Laura,  utterins 
almost  incoherent  expressions  of  gratitude,  composed 
herself  to  rest. 

Awaking  refreshed  and  collected,  sh6  found  Mrs 
Falkland  and  one  of  her  daughters  still  watching  by 
her  bedside.  Laura  acain  repeated  her  questions, 
and  Mrs  Falkland  fulmled  her  promise,  by  relating 
tiiat  her  husband,  who  was  a  farmer,  having  been 
employed  with  his  two  sons  in  a  field  which  over- 
looked the  river,  had  observed  the  canoe  enter  the 
rapid :  that  seeing  it  too  late  to  prevent  the  accident, 
they  had  hurried  down  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  below 
the  fall,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the  boat  at  its  reap- 
pearance :  that  being  accustomed  to  float  wood  down 
tiie  torrent,  they  knew  precisely  the  spot  where  their 
assistance  was  most  hkelv  to  prove  effectual :  that  the 
canoe,  though  covered  with  foam  for  a  moment,  had 
instantly  risen  again ;  and  that  Mr  Falkland  and  his 
sons  had,  not  without  danger,  succeeded  in  drawing 
it  to  land. 

She  then,  in  her  turn,  inquired  by  what  accident 
Laura  had  been  exposed  to  such  a  perilous  adventure ; 
expressinir  wonder  at  the  direction  of  her  voyage, 
since  Falkland  farm  was  the  last  inhabited  spot  in 
that  district.  Laura,  mingling  her  natural  reserve 
with  a  desire  to  satisfy  her  kind  hostess,  answered 
that  she  had  been  torn  from  her  friends  by  an  in- 
human enemy,  and  that  her  perilous  voyage  was  the 
least  effect  of  his  barbarity.  'Do  you  know,'  said 
Mrs  Falkland,  somewhat  mistaking  her  meaning, 
'that  to  his  cruelty  you  partly  owe  your  life;  for 
had  he  not  bound  you  to  the  canoe,  you  must  have 
sunk  while  the  boat  floated  on  !*  Laura  heard  with 
a  &int  smile  the  effect  of  her  self-possession;  but 
considering  it  as  a  call  to  pious  gratitude  rather 
than  a  theme  of  self-applause,  she  forbore  to  offer  any 
claim  te  praise,  and  the  subject  was  suffered  to  drop 
without  further  explanation. 


Having  remained  for  two  days  with  this  bospitaU« 
family,  Laura  expressed  a  wish  to  depart.  Sm  oooi- 
municated  to  Mr  Falkland  her  desire  of  retoming 
immediately  to  Europe,  and  begged  that  he  would 
introduce  her  to  some  affvlum  i^ere  she  might  watt 
the  departure  of  a  vessel  for  Britain.  She  exprened 
her  willingness  to  content  herself  with  the  poorest 
accommodation,  confessing  that  she  had  not  iho  means 
of  purchasing  any  of  a  hi^er  class.  All  the  wealth, 
indeed,  which  she  could  command,  consisted  in  a  few 
guineas  which  she  had  accidentally  had  about  her 
when  she  was  taken  from  her  home,  and  a  ring  which 
Mrs  De  Courcy  had  given  her  at  parting.  Her  hott 
kindly  urged  her  to  remain  with  them  tiU  they  should 
ascertain  that  a  vessel  was  immediately  to  nul,  in 
which  she  might  secure  her  passage ;  assuring  her  a 
week  scarcely  ever  elapsed  without  some  departure 
for  her  native  country.  Finding,  however,  that  she 
was  anxious  to  be  gone,  Mr  Falldand  himself  aooom* 
panied  her  to  Quebec. 

They  travelled  by  land.  The  country  at  first  bote 
the  characters  of  a  half-redeemed  wildemeas.  The 
road  wound  at  times  through  dreary  woods^  at  others 
through  fields  where  noxious  variety  of  hue  bespoke 
imperfect  cultivation.  At  last  it  approached  the  great 
river ;  and  Laura  gazed  with  delight  on  the  ever- 
changing,  rich,  and  beautiful  scenes  which  were  pre- 
sented to  her  view ;  scenes  which  she  had.  paased 
unheeded  when  grief  and  fear  veiled  every  prospect 
in  gloom. 

One  of  the  nuns  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  was  the  sister  of 
Mrs  Falkland,  and  to  her  care  Mr  Falkland  intended 
to  commit  his  charge.  But  before  he  had  been  an  boor 
in  the  town,  he  received  information  that  a  ship  was 
weighing  anchor  for  the  Clyde,  and  Laura  eagerly  em- 
braced £be  opportunity.  The  captain  being  inibrmed 
by  Mr  Falkland  that  she  could  not  advance  the  price 
of  her  passage,  at  first  hesitated  to  receive  her ;  but 
when,  with  the  irresistible  candour  and  majesty  that 
shone  in  all  her  looks  and  words,  she  assured  him  of 
his  reward,  when  she  spoke  to  him  in  the  aiooents  of 
his  native  land,  the  Scotsman's  heart  melted ;  and 
having  satisfied  himself  that  she  was  a  Highluider, 
he  clcMed  the  bargain  by  swearing  that  he  was  sure  he 
might  trust  her. 

With  tears  in  her  eyes  Laura  took  leave  of  her 
benevolent  host ;  yet  her  heart  bounded  with  joy  as 
she  saw  the  vessel  cleavinc  the  tide,  and  eadi  object 
in  the  dreaded  land  of  exile  swiftly  retiring  fimn  her 
view.  In  a  few  days  that  dreaded  land  disa^^peaied. 
In  a  few  more  the  mountuns  of  Cape  jftreton  sank 
behind  the  wave.  The  brisk  gales  of  autumn  wafted 
the  vessel  cheerfully  on  her  way ;  and  often  did  Laura 
compute  her  progress. 

In  a  clear  frosty  morning  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember she  heard  once  more  the  cry  of  'Land!'  now 
music  to  her  ear.  Now  with  a  beatinj;  breast  she  no 
to  gaze  upon  a  ridge  of  mountains  in&iting  the  disk 
of  the  rising  sun  ;  but  the  tears  of  n4>ture  dimmed 
her  eyes  when  every  voice  at  once  shouted  '  ScoUandr 

All  day  Laura  remained  on  deck,  oft  measuring 
with  the  light  splinter  the  vessel's  course  through  the 
deep.  The  winds  favoured  not  her  impatience.  To- 
wards evening  they  died  away,  and  scarcely  did  the 
vessel  steal  along  the  liquid  mirror.  Another  and 
another  morning  came,  and  Laura's  ear  was  blessed 
with  the  first  sounds  of  her  native  land.  The  t<Jliiig 
of  a  bell  was  borne  along  the  water,  now  swelling 
loud,  and  now  falling  softly  away.  The  humble  vil- 
lage church  was  seen  on  the  shore  ;  and  LMua  could 
distinguish  the  gay  colouring  of  her  countrywomen's 
Sunday  attire;  the  scarlet  plaid,  transmitted  fron 
generation  to  generation,  pinned  decently  over  the 
plain  clean  coif;  the  bright  blue  gown,  the  trophy  of 
more  recent  housewifery.  To  her  every  form  m  tbe 
well-known  garb  seemed  the  form  of  a  friend.    The 
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blae  moantaina  in  the  dbUnoe,  the  scatteiied  woods, 
the  fields  yellow  with  the  h&nrest,  the  rirer  sparkling 
in  the  sun,  seemed,  to  the  WMideier  returning  from 
the  land  of  strangers,  fairer  than  the  gardens  of  Para- 
dise. 

Land  of  my  affections  I — when  '  I  forget  thee,  may 
my  right  hand  foiget  her  cunning ! '  Blessed  be  thou 
among  nations !  iiong  may  thy  wanderers  return  to 
thee  rejoicing,  and  their  hearts  throb  with  honest 
pride  when  they  own  themselros  thy  children  I 

MRS  HAMILTON. 

Elizabeth  Hamilton,  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished miscellaneous  writer,  was  authoress  of  one 
excellent  little  norel,  or  moral  tale.  The  CoUagert  of 
Glenbumk^  which  has  probably  been  as  effective  in 
promoting  domestic  improTement  among  the  rural 
population  of  Scotland  as  Johnson's  Journey  to  the 
Hebrides  was  in  encouraging  the  planting  of  trees 
by  the  landed  proprietors.     In  both  cases  tiiere 
was  some  exaggeration  of  colouring,  but  the  pictures 
were  too  proYokingly  true  and  sarcastic  to  be  laughed 
away  or  denied.    They  constituted  a  national  re- 
proach, and  the  only  way  to  wipe  it  off  was  by  timely 
reformation.    There  is  still  much  to  accomplish,  but 
a  marked  improyement  in  the  dwellings  and  internal 
economy  of  Scottish  farm-houses  and  villages  may 
be  dated  from  the  publication  of  the  '  Cottagers  of 
Glenbumie.'    Elizabeth  Hamilton  was  bom  in  Bel- 
fast in  the  year  1758.    Her  father  was  a  merchant, 
of  a  Scottish  family,  and  died  early,  leaving  a  widow 
and  three  children.    The  latter  were  educated  and 
brought  up  by  relatives  in  better  circumstances, 
Elizabeth,  the  youngest,  being  sent  to  ^Ir  Marshall, 
a  farmer  in  Stirlingshire,  married  to  her  father's 
sister.     Her  brother  obtained  a  cadetship  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  and  an  elder  sister 
was  retained  in  Ireland.   A  feeling  of  strong  affec- 
tion seems  to  have  existed  among  these  scattered 
members  of  the    unfortimate  family.     Elizabeth 
found  in  Mr  and  Mrs  Marshall  all  that  could  have 
been  desired.    She  was  adopted  and  educated  with 
a  care  and  tenderness  that  has  seldom  been  equalled. 
*  No  child,'  she  says,  *  ever  spent  so  happy  a  Ufe,  nor 
have  I  ever  met  with  anything  at  all  resembling  our 
way  of  living,  except  the  description  given  by  Rous- 
seau of  Weimar's  farm  and  vintage.'    A  taste  for 
literature   soon  appeared  in  Elizabeth  Hamilton. 
WaUace  was  the  first  hero  of  her  studies ;  but  meet- 
ing with   Ogilvie's  translation   of  tlie   Riad,  she 
idolized  AchUles,  and  dreamed  of  Hector.    She  had 
opportunities  of  visiting  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
after  which  she  carried  on  a  learned  correspondence 
with   Dr   Moyse,    a  philosophical  lecturer.      She 
wrote  also  many  copies  of  verses — that  ordinary 
outlet  for  the  warm  feelings  and  romantic  sensi- 
bilities of  youth.     Her  first  appearance  in  print 
was  accidental     Having  accompanied  a  pleasure 
par^  to  the  Higlilands,   she  kept  a  journal  for 
the  gratification  of  her  aunt,  and  the  good  wonum 
showing  it  to  one  of  her  neighbours,  it  was  sent  to 
a  provincial  magazine.    Her  retirement  in  Stirling- 
shire was,  in  1773,  ghiddened  by  a  visit  firom  her 
brother,  then  about  to  sail  for  India.    Mr  Hamil- 
ton seems  to  have  been  an  excellent  and  able  young 
man,  and  his  subsequent  letters  and  conversations 
on   Indian   affiurs  stored   the  mind   of  his  sister 
with  the  materials  for  her  Hindoo  Rigah,  a  work 
equally  remarkable  for  good  sense  and  sprightliness. 
In  1778  Miss  Hamilton  lost  her  aunt,  whose  death 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  happy  family.    For  the 
ensuing  six  years  she  devoted  herself  to  the  cares 
and   duties  of   the  household,    her   only  literary 
employments  being   her  correspondence  with  her 


brother,  and  the  composition  of  two  short  papers 
which  she  sent  to  the  Lounger.  Mr  Hamilton  re- 
turned from  India  in  1786,  in  order  that  he  might 
better  fulfil  an  important  duty  intrusted  to  him,  the 
translation  of  the  Mussulman  Code  of  Laws.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  paint  the  joy  and  affection  with  which 
he  was  rieceived  by  his  sister.  They  spent  the 
winter  together  in  Stirlingshire,  and  in  1789,  when 
her  kind  friend  and  protector,  Mr  Marshall,  died, 
she  quitted  Scotland,  and  rejoined  her  brother  in 
London.  Mr  Hamilton  was  cut  off  by  a  premature 
death  in  1792.  Shortly  after  this  period  commenced 
the  literary  life  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  and  her  first 
work  was  that  to  which  we  have  alluded,  connected 
with  the  memory  of  her  lamented  brother.  The 
Letters  of  a  Hindoo  Rajah^  in  two  volumes,  published 
in  1796.  The  success  of  the  work  stimulated  her 
exertions.  In  1800  she  published  The  Modem 
Philosophers^  in  three  volumes;  and  between  that 
period  and  1806  she  gave  to  the  world  Letters  on 
Education,  Memoirs  of  Agrippina,  and  Letters  to  Ae 
Daughters  of  a  Noweman,  In  1808  appeared  her 
most  popular,  original,  and  useful  work,  *  The  Cot- 
tagers of  Glenbumie ;'  and  she  subsequently  pub- 
lished Pomdar  Essays  on  the  Human  Mind,  and 
Hints  to  the  Directors  of  Public  Schools,  For  many 
years  Mrs  Hamilton  had  fixed  her  residence  in 
Edinburgh.  She  was  enfeebled  l^  ill  health,  but 
her  cheerfulness  and  activity  of  mind  contihued  un- 
abated, and  her  society  was  courted  by  the  most 
intellectual  and  influential  of  her  fellow-citizens. 
The  benevolence  and  correct  judgment  which  ani- 
mated her  writings  pervaded  her  conduct  Having 
gone  to  Harrowgate  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 
Mrs  Hamilton  died  at  that  place  on  the  23d  of  July 
1816,  aged  sixty-eight 

The  *  Cottagers  of  Gh^nbumie'  is  in  reality  a  tale 
of  cottage  life,  and  derives  none  of  its  interest  firom 
those  strange  and  splendid  vicissitudes,  contrasts, 
and  sentimental  dangers  which  embellish  the  ideal 
worid  of  so  many  fictitious  narratives.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  a  poor  scattered  Scottish  hamlet,  and  the 
heroine  is  a  retired  English  governess,  middle-aged 
and  lame,  with  X30  a-year!  This  person,  Mrs 
Mason,  after  being  long  in  a  noble  family,  is  reduced 
firom  a  state  of  ease  and  luxury  into  one  of  compa- 
rative indigence,  and  having  learned  that  her  cousin, 
her  onhr  surviving  relative,  was  married  to  one  of  the 
small  farmers  in  Glenbuniie,  she  agreed  to  fix  her 
residence  in  her  house  as  a  lodger.  On  her  way  she 
called  at  Gowan-brae,  the  house  of  the  factor  or 
land -steward  on  the  estate,  to  whom  she  had  pre- 
viously been  known,  and  we  have  a  graphic  account 
of  the  family  of  this  gentleman,  one  oif  whose  daugh.- 
ters  figures  conspicuously  in  the  after-part  of  the 
tale.  Mr  Stewart  the  factor,  his  youngest  daughter, 
and  boys,  accompany  Mrs  Mason  to  Glenburnie. 


IPicture  of  Glenbumie,  and  View  of  a  Scotch  Cottage 
in  the  Last  Century.] 

They  had  not  proceeded  many  paces  until  they 
were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  uncommon  wild- 
ness  of  the  scene  which  now  opened  to  their  view.  The 
rocks  which  seemed  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  glen 
were  abrupt  and  savage,  and  approached  so  near  each 
other,  that  one  could  suppose  them  to  have  been  riven 
asunder  to  give  a  passage  to  the  clear  stream  which 
flowed  between  them.  As  they  advanced,  the  hills 
receded  on  either  side,  making  room  for  meadows  and 
corn-fields,  through  which  the  rapid  bum  pursued  its 
way  in  many  a  fantastic  maze. 

If  the  reader  is  a  traveller,  he  must  know,  and  if 
he  is  a  speculator  in  canals,  he  must  regret,  that  rivers 
have  in  general  a  trick  of  running  out  of  the  straight 
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line.    But  however  they  may  in  this  resemble  the 
moral  conduct  of  man,  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  these 
faTOurite  children  of  nature  to  obserre,  that,  in  all 
their  wanderings,  each  stream  follows  the  strict  in- 
junctions of  its  parent,  and  nerer  for  a  moment  loses 
its  original  character.   That  our  bum  had  a  character 
of  its  own,  no  one  who  saw  its  spirited  career  could 
possibly  have  denied.     It  did  not,  like  the  Ihxv  and 
luxuriant  streams  which   glide  through  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  south,  turn  and  wind  in  listless  apathy, 
as  if  it  had  no  other  object  than  the  gratification  of 
ennui  or  caprice.    Alert,  and  impetuous,  and  perse- 
vering, it  even  from  its  infancy  dashed  onward,  proud 
and  resolute ;  and  no  sooner  met  with  a  rebuff  from 
the  rocks  on  one  side  of  the  glen,  than  it  flew  indig- 
nant to  the  other,  frequently  awaking  the  sleeping 
echoes  by  the  noise  of  its  wild  career.    Its  complexion 
was  untinged  by  the  fat  of  the  soil ;  for  in  truth  the 
soil  had  no  fat  to  throw  away.    But  little  as  it  owed 
to  nature,  and  still  less  as  it  was  indebted  to  cultiva- 
tion, it  had  clothed  itself  in  many  shades  of  verdure. 
The  hazel,  the  birch,  and  the  mountain-ash,  were  not 
only  scattered  in  profusion  through  the  bottom,  but  in 
many  places  clomb  to  the  very  tops  of  the  hills.    The 
meadows  and  corn-fields,  indeed,  seemed  very  evidently 
to  have  been  encroachments  made  by  stealth  on  the 
sylvan  region ;  for  none  had  their  outlines  marked 
with  the  mathematical  precision  in  which  the  modem 
improver'  so  much  delights.    Not  a  straight  line  was 
to  be  seen  in  Glcnbumie.    The  very  ploughs  moved 
in  curves ;  and  though  much  cannot  be  said  of  the 
richness  of  the  crops,  the  ridges  certainly  waved  with 
all  the  grace  and  pride  of  beauty. 

The  road,  which  winded  along  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  glen,  owed  as  little  to  art  as 
any  country  road  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  very  nar- 
row, and  much  encumbered  l>v  loose  stones,  brought 
down  from  the  hills  above  by  the  winter  torrents. 

Mrs  Mason  and  Mary  were  so  enchanted  by  the 
change  of  sceneiy  which  was  incessantly  unfolding  to 
their  view,  that  they  made  no  complaints  of  the  slow- 
ness of  their  progress,  nor  did  they  much  regret  being 
obliged  to  stop  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  where  they 
found  so  much  to  amuse  and  to  delight  them.    But  Mr 
Stewart  had  no  patience  at  meeting  with  obstructions, 
which,  with  a  little  pains,  could  have  been  so  easily 
obviated ;  and  as  he  walked  by  the  side  of  the  car,  ex- 
patiated upon  the  indoletkce  of  the  people  of  the  glen, 
who,  though  they  had  no  other  road  to  the  market, 
could  contentedly  go  on  from  jesa  to  vear  without 
making  an  effort  to  repair  it.    *How  little  trouble 
would  it  cost,'  said  he,  *  to  throw  the  smaller  of  these 
loose  stones  into  these  holes  and  rats,  and  to  remove 
the  laiger  ones  to  the  side,  where  thev  would  form  a 
fence  between  the  road  and  the  hill!    There  are 
cnou^^h  of  idle  boys  in  the  glen  to  effect  all  this,  by 
workmg  at  it  for  one  hour  a-week  during  the  summer. 
But  then  their  fathers  must  unite  in  setting  them  to 
work ;  and  there  is  not  one  in  the  glen  who  would 
not  sooner  have  his  horses  lamed,  and  his  carts  tom 
to  pieces,  than  have  his  son  employed  in  a  work  that 
would  benefit  his  neighbours  as  much  as  himself.' 

As  he  was  speaking,  they  pamed  the  door  of  one  of 
these  small  farmers ;  and  immediately  turning  a  sharp 
comer,  began  to  descend  a  steep,  which  appeared  so 
unsafe  that  Mr  Stewart  made  his  boys  alight,  which 
they  could  do  without  inconvenience,  and  going  to  the 
head  of  the  horse,  took  his  guidance  upon  himself. 

At  the  foot  of  this  short  precipice  the  road  again 
made  a  sudden  tum,  and  discovered  to  them  a  mis- 
fortune which  threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 
ceeding any  farther  for  the  present  evening.  It  was 
no  other  than  the  overtum  of  a  cart  of  hay,  occasioned 
by  the  breaking  down  of  the  bridge,  along  which  it 
had  been  passing.  Happily  for  the  poor  horse  that 
drew  this  ill-fated  load,  the  harness  by  which  he  was 


attached  to  it  was  of  so  frail  a  nature  as  to  nu^e 
little  resistance  ;  so  that  he  and  hit  rider  escaped  un- 
hurt from  the  fall,  notwithstanding  its  being  <Kie  of 
considerable  depth. 

At  first,  indeed,  neither  boy  nor  horse  was  seen; 
but  as  Mr  Stewart  advanced  to  examine,  whether  hj 
removing  the  hay,  which  partly  covered  the  Inidiee 
and  partly  hung  suspended  on  the  bushes,  the  road 
might  still  be  passable,  he  heard  a  child's  voice  in  the 
hollow  exclaiming,  *  Come  on,  ye  mnckle  bnoite!  ye  ' 
had  as  weel  come  on  I  I'll  gar  ye !  1*11  gar  ye !  That* s  < 
a  gude  beast  now;  come  awal  That's  it!  Ay,  ye're 
a  gude  beast  now !' 

As  the  last  words  were  uttered,  a  little  fellow  of  , 
about  ten  years  of  age  was  seen  issuing  from  the  i 
hollow,  and  pulling  alter  him,  with  all  his  mi^t,  a  ' 
great  long-backed  clumsy  animal  of  the  horse  spedei,  '• 
though  apparently  of  a  very  mulish  temper. 

« Ynii   iiAvn  T««f  iwitii  &  aiuH  accidcnt,'  said  **" 


You  have  met  with  a  sad 


Stewart ;  '  how  did  all  this  happen  !'  '  You  may  ise 
how  it  happened  plain  eneugh^'  returned  the  boy; 

*  the  brig  brak,  and  the  cart  couppet.'  *  And  did  yos 
and  the  horse  coup  likewise?'  sud  Mr  Stewart.  *0 
ay,  we  a'  couppet  thegither,  for  I  was  ridin'  on  hit 
back.'  *  And  where  is  your  father,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  folk !'  *  Whaur  sud  they  be  but  in  the  hay-field ! 
Dinna  ye  ken  that  we're  takin'  in  our  hay !  John 
Tamson's  and  Jamie  Forster's  was  in  a  week  syne,  but 
we're  aye  ahint  the  lave.*  : 

All  the  party  were  greatly  amused  by  the  com- 
posure  which  the  young  peasant  evinced  under  his  i 
misfortune,  as  well  as  by  the  shrewdness  of  his  an- 
swers ;  and  having  leamed  from  him  that  the  luy- 
field  was  at  no  ^reat  distance,  gave  him  some  half-  . 
pence  to  hasten  his  speed,  and  promised  to  take  eve  ' 
of  his  horse  till  he  should  return  with  assistance. 

He  soon  appeared,  followed  by  his  father  and  two 
other  men,  who  came  on  stepping  at  their  usual  psce. 

*  Why,  farmer,*  said  Mr  Stewart,  *  you  have  trasted 
rather  too  long  to  this  rotten  plank,  I  think'  (point- 
ing to  where  it  had  given  way)  ;  '  if  you  remember 
the  last  time  I  passed  this  rcMui,  which  was  seveni  < 
months  since,  I  then  told  you  that  the  bridge  was  in 
danger,  and  showed  you  how  easily  it  might  be  ^^ 
paired  t' 

*  It  is  a*  trae,'  said  the  farmer,  moving  his  bonnet; 
'  but  I  thought  it  would  do  weel  eneugh.  I  spole  to 
Jamie  Forster  and  John  Tamson  about  it ;  but  tbej 
said  they  wad  na  fash  themselves  to  mend  a  brig  that 
was  to  serve  a'  the  folk  in  the  glen.* 

'  But  you  must  now  mend  it  for  your  own  sake,' 
said  Mr  Stewart,  '  even  though  a*  the  folk  in  the  gicn 
should  be  the  better  for  it.' 

*  Ay,  sir,'  said  one  of  the  men,  '  that's  spoken  like 
yoursel* !  would  everybody  follow  your  example,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  the  world  but  peace  and  good 
neighbourhood.  Only  tell  us  what  we  are  to  do,  and 
111  work  at  your  bidding  till  it  be  pit-mirk,' 

*  Well,'  said  Mr  Stewart,  '  bring  down  the  ntanki 
that  I  saw  lying  in  the  ban-yard,  and  which,  though 
you  have  been  obliged  to  step  over  them  every  day 
since  the  stack  they  propped  was  t^en  in,  have  neter 
been  lifted.    You  know  what  I  mean  t' 

*  0  yes,  sir,'  said  the  farmer,  grinning,  '  we  ken 
what  ye  mean  weel  eneugh :  and  indeed  I  may  kea,  i 
for  I  have  fallen  thrice  owre  them  since  thej  lay  there^ 
and  often  said  they  sud  be  set  by,  but  we  con  dna  be 
fashed.' 

While  the  farmer,  with  one  of  the  men,  went  up, 
taking  the  horse  with  them,  for  the  planks  in  questioa, 
all  that  remained  set  to  work,  under  Mr  Stewart*! 
direction,  to  remove  the  hay,  and  clear  away  the  rub- 
bish ;  Mrs  Mason  and  Mary  being  the  only  idle  ipec^ 
tators  of  the  scene.  In  little  more  than  half  an  hour 
the  planks  were  laid,  and  covered  with  sod  cut  fiom 
the  bank,  and  the  bridge  now  only  wanted  a  little 
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eravel  to  make  it  as  good  as  new.  This  addition, 
However,  was  not  essential  towards  rendering  it  pass- 
able for  the  car,  which  was  conveyed  over  it  in  safetj ; 
but  Mr  Stewart,  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  its  re- 
maining in  this  unfinished  state,  urged  the  farmer  to 
complete  the  job  on  the  present  evening,  and  at  the 
name  time  promised  to  reimburse  him  for  the  expense. 
The  only  answer  he  could  obtain  was,  *  A  v,  ay,  we'll 
do't  in  time ;  but  I'se  warrant  it'll  do  weel  eneugh.' 

Our  party  then  drove  off,  and  at  eveiy  turning  of 
the  road  expressed  fresh  admiration  at  the  increasing 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Towards  the  top  of  the  slen  the 
hills  seemed  to  meet,  the  rocks  became  more  Irequent 
and  more  prominent,  sometimes  standing  naked  and 
exposed,  and  sometimes  peeping  over  the  tops  of  the 
rowan-tree  and  weeping  birch,  which  grew  in  great 
abundance  on  all  the  steepy  banks.  At  length  the 
village  appeared  in  view.  It  consisted  of  about  twenty 
or  thirty  thatched  cottages,  which,  but  for  their  chim- 
neys, and  the  smoke  that  issued  from  them,  might 
have  passed  for  so  many  stables  or  hogBti<»,  so  little 
had  they  to  distinguish  them  as  the  abodes  of  man. 
That  one  horse,  at  least,  was  the  inhabitant  of  every 
dwelling,  there  was  no  room  to  doubt,  as  every  door 
could  not  only  boast  its  dunghill,  but  had  a  small 
cart  stuck  up  on  end  directly  before  it ;  which  cart, 
though  often  broken,  and  always  dirty,  seemed  osten- 
tatiously displayed  as  a  proof  of  wealth. 

In  the  middle  of  the  village  stood  the  kirk,  a 
humble  edifice,  which  meekly  raised  its  head  but  a 
few  degrees  above  the  neighbouring  houses.  It  was, 
however,  graced  by  an' ornament  of  peculiar  beauty. 
Two  fine  old  ash-trees,  which  grew  at  the  east  end, 
spread  their  protecting  arms  over  its  lowly  roof,  and 
Berve<l  all  the  uses  of  a  steeple  and  a  belrry ;  for  on 
one  of  the  loftiest  of  these  branches  was  the  bell  sus- 
pen<]ed  which,  on  each  returning  Sabbath, 

'  Rang  the  blest  summons  to  the  house  of  God.' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  churchyard  stood  the  noanse, 
distinguished  from  the  other  houses  in  the  village  by 
a  sash  window  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and  garret 
windows  above ;  which  showed  that  two  floors  were, 
or  might  be,  inhabited  ;  for  in  truth  the  house  had 
such  a  sombre  air  that  Mrs  Mason,  in  passing,  con- 
cluded it  to  be  deserted. 

As  the  houses  stood  separate  from  each  other  at  the 
distance  of  many  yards,  she  had  time  to  contemplate 
the  scene,  and  was  particularly  struck  with  the  num- 
Ijer  of  children  which,%ui  the  car  advanced,  poured 
forth  from  every  little  cot  to  look  at  the  strangers 
and  their  uncommon  vehicle.  On  asking  for  John 
Macclarty's,  three  or  four  of  them  started  forward  to 
offer  themselves  as  guides ;  and  running  before  the 
car,  turned  down  a  lane  towanls  the  river,  on  a  road 
80  deep  with  ruts,  that,  though  they  had  not  twenty 
yards  to  go,  it  was  attended  with  some  danger.  Mrs 
Mason,  who  was  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  jolting,  was 
Tcry  glad  to  alight ;  but  her  limbs  were  in  such  a  tre- 
mor, that  Mr  Stewart's  arm  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
support  her  to  the  door. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  aspect  of  the  dwell- 
ing where  she  was  to  fix  her  residence  was  by  no  means 
inviting.  The  walls  were  substantial,  built,  like  the 
houses  in  the  village,  of  stone  and  lime ;  but  they 
were  blackened  by  the  mud  which  the  cart-wheels  had 
Bpattered  ^m  the  ruts  in  winter ;  and  on  one  side  of 
the  door  completely  coTcred  from  view  by  the  contents 
of  a  great  dunghill.  On  the  other,  and  directly  under 
the  window,  was  a  squashy  pool,  formed  by  the  dirty 
water  thrown  from  the  house,  and  in  it  about  twenty 
jooDg  ducks  were  at  this  time  dabbling. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  door,  room  had  been  left  for 
a  paring-stone,  but  it  had  never  been  laid  ;  and  con- 
sequentTy  the  place  became  hollow,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  younger  ducklings,  who  always  found 


in  it  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  in  which  they  could 
swim  without  danger.  Happily  Mr  Stewart  was  pro- 
vided with  boots,  so  that  he  could  take  a  firm  step  in 
it,  while  he  lifted  Mrs  Mason,  and  set  her  down  in 
safety  within  the  threshold.  But  there  an  unforeseen 
danger  awaited  her,  for  there  the  great  whey  pot  had 
stood  since  morning,  when  the  cheese  had  been  made, 
and  was  at  the  present  moment  filled  with  chickens, 
which  were  busily  nicking  at  the  bits  of  curd  which  had 
hardened  on  the  sides,  and  cruelly  mocked  their  wishes. 
Over  this  Mr  Stewart  and  Mrs  Mason  unfortunately 
tumbled.  The  pot  was  overturned,  and  the  chickens, 
cackling  with  hideous  din,  flew  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, some  over  their  heads,  and  others  making  their 
way  by  the  hallan  (or  imier  door)  into  the  house. 

The  accident  was  attended  with  no  further  bad  con- 
sequences than  a  little  hurt  upon  the  shins :  and  all 
our  party  were  now  assembled  in  the  kitchen ;  but, 
though  they  found  the  doors  of  the  house  open,  they 
saw  no  appearance  of  any  inhabitants.  At  lengtii  Mrs 
Macclarty  came  in,  all  out  of  breath,  foUoweoT  by  her 
daughters,  two  big  girls  of  eleven  and  thirteen  years 
of  age.  She  welcomed  Mrs  Mason  and  her  friends 
with  great  kindness,  and  made  many  apologies  for 
being  m  no  better  order  to  receive  them ;  but  said  that 
both  her  gudeman  and  herself  thought  that  her  cousin 
would  have  stayed  at  Gowan-brae  till  after  the  fair,  as 
they  were  too  far  off  at  Glenbumie  to  think  of  going 
to  it ;  though  it  would,  to  be  sure,  be  only  natural  for 
Mrs  Mason  to  like  to  sec  all  the  grand  sights  that 
were  to  be  seen  there ;  for,  to  be  sure,  she  would  gang 
mony  places  before  she  saw  the  like.  Mrs  Mason 
smiled,  and  assured  her  she  would  have  more  pleasure 
in  looking  at  the  fine  view  from  her  door  than  in  all 
the  sights  at  the  fair. 

*  Ay,  it's  a  bonny  piece  of  com,  to  be  sure,*  returned 
Mrs  Macclarty  with  great  simplicity ;  *  but  then,  what 
with  the  trees,  and  rocks,  and  wimplings  o'  the  bum, 
we  have  nae  room  to  make  parks  t)'  ony  size.' 

*  But  were  your  trees,  and  rocks,  and  wimplings  of 
the  bum  all  removed,'  said  Mr  Stewart,  '  then  your 
prospect  would  be  worth  the  looking  at,  Mrs  Mac- 
clarty ;  would  it  not  V 

Though  Mr  Stewart's  irony  was  lost  upon  the  good 
woman,  it  produced  a  laugh  among  the  young  folks, 
which  she,  nowever,  did  not  resent,  but  immediately 
fell  to  busying  herself  in  sweeping  the  hearth,  and 
adding  turf  to  the  fire,  in  order  to  make  the  kettle 
boil  for  tea. 

'  I  think,'  said  Miss  Mary,  '  you  might  make  your 
daughters  save  you  that  trouble,'  looking  at  the  two 
girls,  who  stood  all  this  time  leaning  against  the  wall. 

*  O,  poor  things,'  said  their  mother,  *  they  have  not 
been  used  to  it ;  they  have  eneugh  of  time  for  wark  yet.' 

*  Depend  upon  it,'  said  Mrs  Mason,  '  young  people 
can  never  begin  too  soon  ;  your,  eldest  daughter  there 
will  soon  be  as  tall  as  yourself.' 

'  Indeed  she's  of  a  stately  growth,'  said  Mrs  Mac- 
clarty, pleased  with  the  observation ;  '  and  Jenny 
there  is  little  ahint  her ;  but  what  are  they  but  bairns 
yet  for  a'  that!  In  time,  I  warrant,  theyll  do  weel 
eneugh.  Meg  can  milk  a  cow  as  weel  as  I  can  do, 
when  she  likes.' 

'  And  does  she  not  always  like  to  do  all  she  can !' 
said  Mrs  Mason. 

'  0,  we  mauna  complain,'  letumed  the  mother ; 
'  she  does  well  eneugh.' 

The  gawky  girl  now  began  to  rub  the  wall  up  and 
down  with  her  dirty  fingers;  but  happily  the  wall 
was  of  too  dusky  a  hue  to  be  easily  stamed.  And 
here  let  us  remark  the  advantage  which  our  cottages 
in  general  possess  over  those  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bours ;  theirs  being  so  whitened  up,  that  no  one  can 
have  the  comfort  of  laying  a  dirty  hand  upon  them 
without  leaving  the  imppession ;  an  inconvenience 
which  reduces  people  to  the  necessity  of  Icaming  to 
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respectable  actor,  a  fayourite  in  the  aocietj  of  Dub- 
Un,  and  author  of  some  popular  Irish  songs.  His 
daughter  inherited  his  predilection  for  national 
music  and  song.  Very  early  in  life  she  published 
a  small  volume  of  poetical  effusions,  and  afterwards 
Tlie  Lay  of  the  Irish  Uarp^  and  a  selection  of  twelve 
Irish  melodies,  with  music.  One  of  these  is  the 
popular  song  of  Kate  Kearney^  and  we  question 
whether  this  lyric  will  not  outlive  all  Lady  Morgan's 
other  lucubrations.  While  still  in  her  teens.  Miss 
Owenson  became  a  novelist  She  published  succes- 
sively St  Clair ^  The  Novice  of  St  Dominickf  and 
The  Wild  Irish  Girl  These  works  evinced  a  fer- 
vid inuLgination,  though  little  acquaintance  with 
either  art  or  nature.  The  'Wild  Irish  Girl*  was 
exceedingly  popular,  and  went  through  seven  editions 
in  two  years. 

Miss  Owenson  continued  her  labours  as  a  novel- 
ist. Patriotic  Sketches,  Lla^  and  The  Missionary^ 
were  her  next  works.  (yVonnel  soon  followed,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Florence  Macarthy^  an  Irish  Tale 
(1818),  and  T7ie  aBriensand  the  (T Flahertys  (\S27), 
in  these  works  our  authoress  departed  from  the 
beaten  track  of  sentimental  novels,  and  ventured, 
like  Miss  Edgeworth,  to  portray  national  manners. 
We  have  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  for 
the  opinion,  that  *  O'Donnd,'  though  deficient  as  a 
story,  has  *  some  striking  and  beautiful  passages  of 
situation  and  descriiition,  and  in  the  comic  part  is 
very  rich  and  entertaining.*  Lady  Morgan's  sketches 
of  Irish  manners  are  not  always  pleasing.  Her 
high-toned  society  is  disfigured  with  grossness  and 
profligacy,  and  her  subordinate  characters  are  often 
caricatured.  The  vivacity  and  variety  of  these 
delineations  constitute  one  of  their  attractions:  if 
not  always  true,  they  are  lively ;  for  it  was  justly 
said,  that  *  whether  it  is  a  review  of  volunteers  in 
the  Phoenix  Park,  or  a  party  at  the  Castle,  or  a 
masquerade,  a  meeting  of  United  Irishmen,  a  riot 
in  Dublin,  or  a  jug-day  at  Bog-Moy — in  every 
change  of  scene  and  situation  our  authoress  wields 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.*  One  complaint  against 
these  Irish  sketches  was  their  personality,  the  autho- 
ress indicating  that  some  of  her  portraits  at  the 
vice-regal  court,  and  those  moving  in  the  'best 
society*  of  Du^in,  were  intended  for  well-known 
characters.  Their  conversation  is  often  a  sad  jargon 
of  prurient  allusion,  comments  on  dress,  and  quota- 
tions in  French  and  Italian,  with  wliich  almost 
every  page  is  patched  and  disfigured.  The  un- 
fashionable characters  and  descriptions — even  the 
rapparees,  and  the  lowest  of  the  old  Irish  natives, 
are  infinitely  more  entertaining  than  these  offshoots 
of  the  aristocracy,  as  painted  by  Lady  Morgan. 
Her  strength  evidently  lies  in  describing  the  broad 
characteristics  of  her  nation,  their  boundless  mirth, 
their  old  customs,  their  love  of  frolic,  and  their  wild 
grief  at  scenes  of  death  and  calamity.  The  other 
works  of  our  authoress  are  France  and  Italy,  con- 
Uuning  dissertations  on  the  state  of  society,  man- 
ners, literature,  government,  &c.  of  those  nations : 
these  are  written  in  a  bold  sketchy  style,  and  with 
many  gross  faults,  they  are  spirited,  acute,  and  en- 
tertaining. Lord  Byron  has  borne  testimony  to  tlie 
fidelity  and  excellena^  of  *  Italy  ;*  and  if  the  autho- 
ress had  been  *  less  ambitious  of  being  always  fine 
and  striking,*  and  less  solicitous  to  display  her 
reading,  and  high  company,  she  might  have  been 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  tourists  and  observers. 
Besides  these  works,  I^dy  Morgan  has  given  to  the 
world  TTie  Princets  (a  tale  founded  on  the  revolution 
in  Bdgium) ;  Dramatic  Scenes  from  Real  Life  (very 
poor  in  matter,  and  affected  in  style) ;  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Salvatar  Rosa,  two  volumes ;  The  Book  of 
the  Boudoir  (autobiographical  sketches  and  remi- 


niscences); Woman  and  her  Master  (a  philosophical 
history  of  woman  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire) ;  and  various  other  shorter  publications.  In 
1841  Lady  Morgan  published,  in  conjunction  with 
her  husbuid.  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  M.D.  (author  of 
Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  Morals,  &c.), 
two  volumes,  collected  from  the  portfolios  of  the 
writers,  and  stray  sketches  wliich  had  previously 
appeared  in  periodicals,  entithng  the  collection  The 
Book  Without  a  Name,  In  reviewing  the  literary 
progress  of  Lady  Morgan,  one  of  her  friendly  admi- 
rers (Mr  Henry  F.  Chorley)  has  the  following  obser- 
vations:— 

'  The  strong  national  enthusiasm  of  childhood,  at 
once  somewhat  indiscriminate  in  its  warmth  and 
limited  in  its  scope,  will  be  seen  to  have  ended  in 
fearless  and  decided  {wlitical  partisanship,  in  the 
espousing  of  ultra-liberal  doctrines,  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.  But  let  us  quote  I^y  Morgan's  own 
words  from  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  of 
O'DonneL  "  After  all,  however,'*  says  she,  •*  if  I 
became  that  reviled  but  now  very  fashionable  per- 
sonage, a  female  politician,  it  was  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  spoke  prose  with- 
out knowing  it,  a  circumstance  perhaps  not  un- 
common with  Irish  writers.  ♦  ♦  For  myself  at 
least,  bom  and  dwelling  in  Ireland  amidst  my  coun- 
trymen and  their  sufferings,  I  saw  and  I  described, 
I  felt  and  I  pleaded:  and  if  a  political  bias  was 
ultimately  taken,  it  originated  in  the  natural  con- 
dition of  things,  and  not  in  *  malice  aforethought*  of 
the  writer.**  In  each  successive  novel,  too,  the  cha- 
racters wiU  be  found  more  and  more  boldly  con- 
trasted, the  scenes  prepared  and  arranged  with  finer 
artifice.  If  we  cannot  but  note  the  strong  family 
likeness  which  exists  between  all  their  plots,  through 
every  one  of  which  a  brilliant  and  devoted  woman 
flits  in  masquerade,  now  to  win  a  lover,  now  to  save 
a  friend,  now  to  make  a  proselyte,  we  must  also 
insist  upon  the  living  nature  of  many  <k  their  dra- 
matis jpersona,  especially  the  broadly  comic  ones,  in- 
stancmg  the  Crawleys  ("  Florence  Macarthy*'),  and 
Lieutenant  O'Mealy  (»*The  O'Briens**),  and  I^w- 
rence  Fegan  and  Sir  Ignatius  Dogherty  ("  The  Prin- 
cess"), and  upon  the  thousand  indications  scattered 
here  and  there  with  apparent  artlessness,  but  real 
design,  which  prove  that  though  their  writer  loves 
to  float  upon  the  surface  of  life  and  society,  she  can 
at  will  dive  into  their  depths,  and  bring  up  trutJis 
new  and  valuable.* 


MRS  8HEIJ.ET. 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  Lord  Byron  and  Mr  and 
Mrs  Shelley  were  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.  They  were  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse, 
and  when  the  weather  did  not  allow  of  their  boating 
excursions  on  the  lake,  the  ShcUeys  often  passed 
their  evenings  with  Byron  at  his  house  at  Diodatl 

*  During  a  week  of  rain  at  this  time,*  says  Mr  Moore, 

*  having  amused  themselves  with  reading  German 
ghost-stories,  they  agreed  at  last  to  write  something 
in  imitation  of  them.  "  You  and  I,'*  said  Lord  Byron 
to  Mrs  Shelley, "  will  publish  ours  together.**  He  then 
began  his  tale  of  the  Vampire ;  and  having  the  whole 
arranged  in  his  head,  repeated  to  them  a  sketch  of  the 
story  one  evening,  but  from  the  narrative  being  in 
prose,  made  but  little  progress  in  filling  up  his  out- 
line. The  most  memorable  result,  indeed,  of  their 
story-telling  compact,  was  Mrs  Shelley's  wild  and 
powerful  romance  of  Fmnkenstein — one  of  those  ori- 
ginal conceptions  that  take  hold  of  the  public  mind 
at  once  and  for  ever.*  *  Frankenstein'  was  published 
in  1917,  and  was  instantly  recognised  as  worthy  of 
Godwin's  daughter  and  Shelley*s  wife,  and  as,  in  fact, 
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compared  with  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  af  pre- 
senting an  endless  variety  of  original  characters, 
scenes,  historical  situations,  and  adyentures.    They 


are  marked  by  the  same  universal  and  genial  sym- 
pathies, allied  to  every  form  of  humanity,  and  free 
from  all  selfish  egotism  or  ftoral  obliquity.  In 
painting  historical  personages  or  events,  these  two 
great  roasters  evinced  a  kindred  taste,  and  not  dis- 
similar powers.  The  highest  intellectual  traits  and 
imagination  of  Shakspeare  were,  it  is  true,  not  ap- 
proached by  Scott :  the  dramatist  looked  inwardly 
upon  man  and  nature  with  a  more  profound  and 
searching  philosophy.  He  could  effect  more  with 
his  five  acts  than  Scott  with  his  three  volumes. 
The  novelist  only  pictured  to  the  eye  what  his  great 
prototype  stamped  on  the  heart  and  feelings.  Yet 
both  were  great  moral  teachers,  without  seeming  to 
teach.  They  were  brothers  in  character  and  in  ge- 
nius, and  they  poured  out  their  imaginative  treasures 
with  a  calm  easy  strength  and  conscious  mastery, 
of  which  the  world  has  seen  no  other  examples. 

So  early  as  1805,  before  his  great  poems  were 
produced,  Scott  had  entered  on  the  composition  of 
JVaverUiff  the  first  of  his  illustrious  progeny  of  tales. 
He  vrrote  about  seven  chapters,  evidently  taking 
Fielding,  in  his  grave  descriptive  and  ironical  vein, 
for  his  model;  but,  getting  dissatisfied  with  his 
attempt,  he  Uirew  it  aside.  Eight  years  afterwards 
he  met  accidentally  with  the  fragment,  and  deter- 
mined to  finish  the  story.*  In  the  interval  between 
the  commencement  of  the  novel  in  1805  and  its 
resumption  in  1813,  Scott  had  acquired  greater 
freedom  and  self-reliance  as  an  author.  In.  Ifor- 
mion  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  he  had  struck 
out.  a  path  for  himseli,  and  the  latter  portion  of 
*  Waverley'  partook  of  the  new  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
A  large  part  of  its  materials  resembles  those  em- 
ployed in  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake' — Highland  feudal- 
ism, military  bravery  and  devotion,  and  the  most 
easy  and  exquisite  description  of  natural  scenery. 
He  added  also  a  fine  vein  of  humour,  chaste  yet 
ripened,  and  peculiarly  his  own,  and  a  power  of 
uniting  history  with  fiction,  that  subsequently  be- 
came one  of  the  great  sources  of  his  strength.  His 
portrait  of  Charles  Edward,  the  noble  old  Baron  of 
Bradwardine,  the  simple  faithful  clansman  Evan 
Dhu,  and  the  poor  fool  Davie  Gellatley,  with  his 
fragments  of  song  and  scattered  gleams  of  fan<7^and 
sensibility,  were  new  triumphs  of  the  author.    The 

S«trv  had  projected  shadows  and  outlines  of  the 
ighland  chief,  the  gaiety  and  splendour  of  the 
oomrt,  and  the  agitation  of  the  camp  and  battle-field; 
but  the  humorous  contrasts,  homely  observation, 
and  pathos,  displayed  in  *  Waverley,'  disclosed  far 
deeper  observation  and  more  originid  powers.  The 
work  was  published  in  July  1814.  Scott  did  not 
prefix  his  name  to  it,  afraid  that  he  might  compro- 
mise his  poetical  reputation  by  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment in  a  new  style  (particularly  by  his  copious  use 
of  Scottish  terms  and  expressions);  but  the  un- 
mingled  applause  with  which  the  tale  was  received 
was,  he  says,  like  having  the  property  of  a  hidden 
treasure, '  not  less  gratifying  than  if  all  the  world 
knew  it  was  his  own.*  Henceforward  Scott  resolved, 

*  He  had  put  the  chapters  aaide,  as  he  teHs  na,  In  a  wrltln;- 
deck  wherein  he  used  to  keep  fbhlng-tackla  The  desk— a 
sabstantial  old  mahogany  cabinet— and  part  of  the  fishing- 
taokle  are  now  In  the  poesession  of  Boott's  friend,  Mr  William 
Laidlaw,  at  Contln,  In  Roea-shire. 


as  a  novelist,  to  preserve  his  mask,  desirous  to  ob- 
viate all  personal  discissions  respecting  his  own 
productions,  and  aware  also  of  the  interest  and  cari- 
osity which  his  secret  would  impart  to  his  subse- 
quent productions. 

In  February  1815 — seven  months  alter  *  Waveriey* 
— Scott  published  his  second  novel,  Gvy  Mamuria^ 
It  was  the  work  of  six  weeks  about  Christmas, 
and  marks  of  haste  are  visible  in  the  constniction 
of  the  plot  and  development  of  incidents.  Tet  what 
length  of  time  or  patience  in  revision  oonld  have 
ad&d  to  the  charm  or  hilarity  of  such  portraits  as 
that  of  Dandy  Dinmont»  or  the  shrewd  and  witty 
Counsellor  Fleydell — the  finished,  desperate,  sea- 
beaten  viUany  of  Hatteraick — the  simple  anoooth 
devotion  of  that  gentlest  of  pedants,  poor  Dominie 
Sampson— or  the  wild  savage  virtuies  and  crazed 
superstition  of  the  gipsy-dweUer  in  Demdeogfa? 
The  astrological  agency  and  predictions  so  muvel- 
lously  fulfilled  are  undoubtedly  excrescences  on  the 
story,  though  suited  to  a  winter's  tale  in  Scotland. 
The  love  scenes  and  female  characters,  and  even 
Blannering  himself,  seem  also  allied  to  the  Minora 
Press  fanHly,  but  tiie  Scotch  characters  are  all  ad- 
mirably filled  up.  There  is  also  a  captivating 
youthful  feeling  and  spirit  in  the  description  of  the 
wanderings  and  dangers  of  Bertram,  and  the  events, 
improbable  as  they  appear,  which  restore  him  to 
his  patrimony ;  while  Uie  gradual  decay  and  death 
of  the  old  Lsird  of  Ellangowan— carried  out  to  the 
green  as  his  castle  and  effects  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  auctioneer— are  inexpressibly  touching  and  na- 
turaL  The  interest  of  the  tale  is  sustained  throo^- 
out  with  dramatic  skill  and  effect 

In  May  1816  came  forth  7%«  AiUiquarw,  leas  ro- 
mantic and  bustling  in  incidents  than  eiUiO'  of  its 
Eredecessors,  but  ii:^itely  richer  in  character,  dta- 
^gue,  and  humour.  In  this  work  Scott  displayed 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  Scottish  life.  He  confined  his  story 
chiefly  to  a  small  fishing  town  and  one  or  two 
countey  mansions.  His  hero  is  a  testy  old  Whig 
laird  and  bachelor,  and  his  dramatis  penoiue  are 
little  better  than  this  retired  humorist--the  fSunily 
of  a  poor  fishennan — a  blue-gown  mendicant — an 
old  barber — and  a  few  other  humble  '  landward  and 
burrows  town'  characters.  The  sentimental  Lord 
GlenaUan,  and  the  pompous  Sir  Arthur  Wardoar, 
with  Level  the  unknown,  and  the  fiery  Hector 
M*Intyre  (the  latter  a  genuine  Celtic  portraitX  are 
necessary  to  the  plot  and  action  of  the  piece,  bat 
they  constitute  only  a  small  degree  of  the  reader's 
pleasure  or  the  author's  fame.  Thoe  rest  on  the 
inimitable  delineation  of  Oldbuck,  that  model  of 
black-letter  and  Boman-camp  antiquaries,  whoae 
oddities  and  conversation  are  rich  and  racy  as  any 
of  the  old  crusted  port  that  John  of  the  Gimel 
might  have  held  in  his  monastic  cellars— on  the 
restless,  garrulous,  kind-hearted  ^berlumzie^  Edie 
Ochiltree,  who  delighted  to  daunder  down  the  buni- 
sides  and  green  shaws — on  the  cottage  of  the  Muckle- 
backets,  and  the  death  and  burial  of  Steenie — and 
on  tliat  scene  of  storm  and  tempest  by  the  sea^side, 
which  is  described  with  such  vivid  reality  and  ap- 
palling magnificence.  The  amount  of  curious  read- 
ing, knowledge  of  local  history  and  antiquitiea, 
power  of  description,  and  breadth  of  humour  in  the 
'  Antiquary,'  render  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  tJie 
author's  novels.  If  Cervantes  and  Fielding  really 
excelled  Scott  in  the  novel  (he  is  unapproached  in 
romance),  it  must  be  admitted  that  tiie  'Anti- 
quary* ranks  only  second  to  Don  Quixote  and  Tom 
Jones.  In  none  of  his  works  has  Scott  shown 
greater  power  in  developing  the  nicer  shades  of 
feeling  and  character*  or  greater  felicity  of  phraae 
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and  illustration.  A  healthy  moral  tone  also  per- 
Tades  the  whole — a  clear  and  bracing  atmosphere 
of  real  life ;  and  what  more  striking  lesson  in  prac- 
tical benevolence  was  ever  inculcated  than  those 
words  of  the  rough  old  fisherman,  ejaculated  while 
he  was  mending  his  boat  after  returning  from  his 
son*s  funeral — *  What  would  you  have  me  do,  unless 
I  wanted  to  see  four  children  starve  because  one  is 
drowned  ?  It*s  weel  wi*  you  gentles,  that  can  sit  in 
the  house  wi*  handkerchers  at  your  een,  when  ye 
lose  a  freend,  but  the  like  of  us  maun  to  our  wark 
again,  if  our  hearts  were  beating  as  hard  as  my 
hammer.' 

In  December  of  the  same  year  Scott  was  ready 
with  two  other  novels.  The  Black  Dwarfs  and  Old 
Mortality.  These  formed  the  first  series  of  Tales  of 
My  I^andlord,  and  were  represented,  by  a  somewhat 
forced  and  clumsy  prologue,  as  the  composition  of 
a  certain  Mr  Peter  Pattieson,  assistant-teacher  at 
Gandercleuch,  and  published  after  his  death  by  his 
pedagogue  superior,  Jedediah  Cleishbotham.  The 
new  disguise  (to  heighten  which  a  different  pub- 
lisher had  been  selected  for  the  tales)  was  as  un- 
availing as  it  was  superfluous.  The  universal  voice 
assign^  the  works  to  the  author  of  *  Waverley,*  and 
the  second  of  the  collection,  'Old  Mortality,*  was 
pronounced  to  be  the  greatest  of  his  performances. 
It  was  another  foray  into  the  regions  of  history 
which  was  rewarded  with  the  most  brilliant  spoil 
Happy  as  he  had  been  in  depicting  tlie  era  of  the 
Forty-five,  he  shone  still  more  in  the  gloomy  and 
troublous  times  of  the  Covenanters.  *  To  repro- 
duce a  departed  age,*  says  Mr  Lockhart,  *  with  such 
minute  and  life-like  accuracy  as  this  tale  exhibits, 
demanded  a  far  more  energetic  sympathy  of  imagi- 
nation Uian  had  been  called  for  in  any  efifort  of  his 
serious  verse.  It  is  indeed  most  curiously  instruc- 
tive for  any  student  of  art  to  compare  the  Round- 
heads of  Kokcby  with  the  Blue-bonnets  of  Old  Mor- 
tality. For  the  rest,  the  story  is  framed  with  a 
deeper  skill  than  any  of  the  preceding  novels ;  the 
canvass  is  a  broader  one ;  the  characters  are  con- 
trasted and  projected  with  a  power  and  felicity 
which  neither  he  nor  any  other  master  ever  sur- 
passed ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  urged 
against  him  as  a  disparager  of  the  Covenanters,  it 
b  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  the  inspiration  of 
chivalry  ever  prompted  him  to  nobler  emotions 
than  he  has  lavished  on  the  reanihiation  of  their 
stem  and  solemn  enthusiasm.  This  work  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  the  Marmion  of  his  novels.' 
He  never  surpassed  it  either  for  force  or  variety  of 
character,  or  in  the  interest  and  magnificence  of  the 
train  of  events  described.  The  contrasts  are  also 
managed  with  consummate  art  In  the  early  scenes 
Morton  (the  best  of  all  his  young  heroes)  serves  as 
a  foil  to  the  fanatical  and  gloomy  Burley,  and  the 
change  effected  in  the  character  and  feelings  of  the 
youth  by  the  changing  current  of  events,  is  traced 
with  perfect  skill  and  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
The  two  classes  of  actors — the  brave  and  dissolute 
cavaliers,  and  the  resolute  oppressed  Covenanters — 
are  not  only  drawn  in  their  strong  distinguishing 
features  in  bold  relief,  but  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  individual  traits  and  peculiarities,  the  re- 
sult of  native  or  acquired  habits.  The  intermingling 
of  domestic  scenes  and  low  rustic  humour  with  the 
stormy  events  of  the  warlike  struggle,  gives  vast 
additional  effect  to  the  sterner  passages  of  the  tale, 
and  to  the  prominence  of  its  principal  actors.  How 
admirably,  for  example,  is  the  reader  prepared,  by 
contrast,  to  appreciate  that  terrible  encounter  with 
Burley  in  his  rocky  fastness,  by  the  previous  de- 
scription of  the  blind  and  aged  widow,  intrusted 
with  the  secret  of  his  retreat,  and  who  dwelt  alone, 


*like  the  ifidow  of  Zarephath,'  in  her  poor  and 
solitary  cottage!  The  dejection  and  anxiety  of 
Morton  on  his  return  from  Holland  are  no  less 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  scene  of  rural  peace 
and  comfort  which  he  witnesses  on  the  banks  of  t^e 
Clyde,  where  Cuddie  Headrigg's  cottage  sends  up 
its  thin  blue  smoke  among  the  trees,  *  showing  that 
the  evening  meal  was  in  the  act  of  being  made 
ready,'  and  his  little  daughter  fetches  water  in  a 
pitcher  from  the  fountain  at  the  root  of  an  old  oak- 
tree  !  The  humanity  of  Scott  is  exquisitely  illus- 
trated by  the  circumstance  of  the  pathetic  verses, 
wrapping  a  lock  of  hair,  which  are  found  on  the  slidn 
body  of  Bothwell — as  to  show  that  in  the  darkest 
and  most  dissolute  characters  some  portion  of  our 
higher  nature  still  lingers  to  attest  its  divine  origin. 
In  the  same  sympathetic  and  relenting  spirit,  Dirk 
Hatteraick,  in  *  Guy  Mannering,'  is  r^eemed  from 
utter  sordidness  and  villany  by  his  one  virtue  of 
integrity  to  his  employers.  *  I  was  always  faithful 
to  my  ship-owners — always  accounted  for  cargo  to 
the  last  stiver.'  The  image  of  Ood  is  never  wholly 
blotted  out  of  the  human  mind. 

The  year  1818  witnessed  two  other  coinages  fVom 
the  Waverley  mint,  Bob  Roy  and  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  the  latter  forming  a  second  series  of  the 
Tales  of  My  Landlord.  The  first  of  these  works 
revived  the  public  enthusiasm,  excite  by  the  *Lady 
of  the  Lake'  and  'Waverley,'  with  respect  to  High- 
land scenenr  and  manners.  The  sketches  in  the 
novel  are  bold  and  striking — hit  off*  with  the  careless 
freedom  of  a  master,  and  possessing  perhaps  more 
witchery  of  romantic  interest  than  elaborate  and 
finished  pictures.  The  character  of  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie  was  one  of  the  author's  happiest  conceptions, 
and  the  idea  of  carrying  him  to  the  wild  rugged 
mountains,  among  outlaws  and  desperadoes — at  the 
same  time  that  he  retained  a  keen  relish  of  the 
comforts  of  the  Saltmarket  of  Glasgow,  and  a  due 
sense  of  his  dignity  as  a  magistrate— completed  the 
ludicrous  effect  of  the  picture.  None  of  Scott's 
novels  was  more  popular  than  *  Rob  Roy,'  yet,  as  a 
story,  it  is  the  most  ill-concocted  and  defective  of 
the  whole  series.  Its  success  was  owing  to  its 
characters  alone.  Among  these,  however,  cannot 
be  reckoned  its  nominal  hero,  Osbaldiston,  who,  like 
Waverley,  is  merely  a  walking  gentleman.  Scott's 
heroes,  as  agents  in  the  piece,  are  generally  inferior 
to  his  heroines.  The  *  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian'  is  as 
essentially  national  in  spirit,  language,  and  actors, 
as  *  Rob  Roy,'  but  it  is  the  nationality  of  the  Low- 
lands. No  other  author  but  Scott  (Gait,  his  best 
imitator  in  this  department,  would  have  failed) 
could  have  dwelt  so  long  and  with  such  circum- 
stantial minuteness  on  the  daily  life  and  occur- 
rences of  a  family  like  that  of  Davie  Deans,  the 
cowfeeder,  without  disgusting  his  high-bred  readers 
with  what  must  have  seemed  vulgar  and  uninterest- 
ing.   Like  Bums,  he  made  *  rastic  life  and  poverty' 

Grow  beautiful  beneath  his  touch. 

Duchesses,  in  their  halls  and  saloons,  traced  with 
interest  and  delight  the  pages  that  recorded  the 
pious  firmness  and  humble  heroism  of  Jeanie  Deans, 
and  the  sufferings  and  disgrace  of  her  unfortunate 
sister ;  and  who  shall  say  that  in  thus  uniting  diffe- 
rent ranks  in  one  bond  of  fellow-feeling,  and  exhibit- 
ing to  the  high  and  wealthy  the  virtues  that  often 
dwell  with  the  lowly  and  obscure,  Scott  was  not 
fulfilling  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most  sacred  missions 
upon  earth? 

A  story  of  still  more  sustained  and  overwhelming 
pathos  is  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  published  in 
1819  in  conjunction  with  The  Legend  of  Montrote^ 
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and  both  fonning  a  third  series  of  Tales  of  My 
Landlord.  The  Bride  is  one  of  the  most  finished 
of  Scott's  tales,  presenting  a  unity  and  entireness 
of  plot  and  acUon,  as  if  the  whole  were  bound  to- 
gether by  that  dreadful  destiny  which  hangs  over 
the  principal  actors,  and  impels  them  irresistibly 
to  destruction.  *  In  liiis  tale,'  says  Macaulay, '  abore 
other  modem  productions,  we  see  embodied  the  dark 
spirit  of  fatalism — ^that  spirit  which  breathes  in  tlie 
writings  of  the  Greek  tragedians  when  they  traced 
the  persecuting  vengeance  of  Destiny  against  the 
houses  of  Laius  and  of  Atreus.  Their  mantle  was 
for  a  while  worn  unconsciously  by  him  who  showed 
to  us  Macbeth :  and  here  again,  in  the  deepening 
gloom  of  this  tragic  tale,  we  feel  the  oppressive 
influence  of  this  invisible  power.  From  the  time 
we  hear  the  prophetic  rhymes,  the  spell  has  begun 
its  work,  and  the  clouds  of  misfortune  blacken  round 
us ;  and  the  fated  course  moves  solemnly  onward, 
irresistible  and  unerring  as  the  progress  of  the  sun, 
and  soon  to  end  in  a  night  of  horror.  We  remember 
no  otiier  tale  in  which  not  doubt,  but  certainty,  forms 
tiie  groundwork  of  our  interest.*  If  ShiUcspeare 
was  unconscious  of  the  classic  fatalism  he  depicted 
with  such  unrivalled  power,  Scott  was  probably  as 
ignorant  of  any  such  premeditation  and  design. 
Both  followed  the  received  traditions  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  novelist,  we  know,  composed  his  work 
in  intervals  of  such  acute  suffering,  allayed  only  by 
the  most  violent  remedies,  that  on  his  recovery, 
after  the  novel  had  been  printed,  he  recollected 
nothing  but  the  mere  outline  of  his  story,  with 
which  he  had  been  familiar  from  his  youth.  He 
had  entirely  forgot  what  he  dictated  from  his  sick- 
bed. The  main  incident^  however,  was  of  a  nature 
likely  to  make  'a  strong  impression  on  his  pind, 
and  to  this  we  nmst  impute  the  grand  simplicity 
and  seeming  completeness  of  art  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fable.  The  character  of  the  old  butler, 
Caleb  Balderston,  has  been  condemned  as  a  ridicu- 
lous and  incongruous  exaggeration.  We  are  not 
sure  that  it  does  not  materially  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  tragic  portion  of  the  tale,  by  that  force  of 
contrast  which  we  have  mentioned  as  one  of  Scott's 
highest  attributes  as  a  novelist  There  is,  however, 
too  much  of  the  butler,  and  some  of  his  inventions 
are  mere  tricks  of  farce.  As  Shakspeare  descended 
to  quibbles  and  conceits,  Scott  loved  to  harp  upon 
certain  phrases — as  in  Dominie  Sampson,  Bsdlie 
Nicol  Jarvie,  and  the  dowager  lady  of  Tullietudlem 
— and  to  make  his  lower  characters  indulge  in  prac- 
tical jokes,  like  those  of  old  Caleb  and  Edie  Ocliil- 
tree.  The  proverbs  of  Sancho,  in  Don  Quixote, 
may  be  thought  to  come  under  the  same  class  of 
inferior  resources,  to  be  shunned  rather  than  copied 
by  the  novelist  who  aims  at  truth  and  originality ; 
but  Sancho's  sayings  are  too  rich  and  apposite  to  be 
felt  as  mere  surplusage.  Tlie  *  Legend  of  Montrose' 
is  a  brief  imperfect  historical  novel,  yet  contains 
one  of  the  author's  most  lively  and  amusing  cha- 
racters, worthy  of  being  ranked  with  Bailie  Jarvie ; 
namely,  the  redoubted  Hitt-master,  Dugald  Dalgetty. 
The  union  of  the  soldado  with  the  pedantic  student 
of  Mareschal  college  is  a  conception  as  original  as 
the  Uncle  Toby  of  Sterne. 

The  historical  romance  of  Ivanhoe  appeared  in 
1820.  It  is  the  most  brilliant  of  all  his  pure 
romances,  indeed  the  most  splendid  in  any  litera- 
ture. The  scene  being  laid  in  England,  and  in  the 
England  of  Richard  L,  the  author  had  to  draw 
largely  on  his  fancy  and  invention,  and  was  debarred 
those  attractive  auxiliaries  of  every -day  life,  speech, 
and  manners,  which  had  lent  such  a  charm  to  his 
Scottish  novels.  Here  we  had  the  remoteness  of 
antiquity,  the  old  Saxon  hallq  and  feasts,  the  resusci- 
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tation  of  chivalry  in  all  its  pomp  and  picturetque- 
ness,  the  realisation  of  our  boyish  dreams  about 
CoBur-de-Ucm,  Kobin  Hood,  and  Sherwood  Foreit, 
with  its  grassy  glades,  and  sylvan  sports,  and  im- 
penetrable foliage.  We  were  presented  with  a  series 
of  the  most  splendid  pictures,  the  canvass  crowded 
wiUi  life  and  action — with  the  dark  ahades  of 
cruelty,  vice,  and  treason,  and  the  brightness  of 
heroic  courage,  dauntless  fortitude,  and  unoorrapted 
fiuth  and  purity.  The  thrilling  interest  of  the  stoiy 
is  another  of  the  merits  of  *  Ivanhoe'— the  incidenU 
all  help  on  the  narrative,  as  well  as  illustrate  ancient 
manners.  In  the  h^  of  Cedric,  at  the  tournament 
or  siege,  we  never  cease  to  watch  over  the  fate  of 
Rowena  and  the  Disinherited  Knight ;  and  the  steps 
of  the  gentle  Rebecca— the  meek  jret  high-sonkd 
Jewess — are  traced  with  still  deeper  and  holier  feel- 
ing.* The  whole  is  a  grand  picturesque  pageant, 
yet  full  of  a  gentle  nobleness  and  proud  aimplidty. 

The  next  works  of  Scott  were  of  a  tamer  cast, 
though  his  foot  was  on  Scottish  ground.  The  Moma»- 
tery  and  Abbot,  both  published  in  1820,  are  defective 
in  plot,  and  the  first  disfigured  by  absurd  super- 
naturid  machinery.  The  character  of  Queen  Mary 
in  the  *  Abbot*  is,  however,  a  correct  and  beautiful 
historical  portrait,  and  the  scenery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Tweed — haunted  glens  and  woods — is 
described  with  the  author's  accustomed  felicity.  A 
counterpart  to  Queen  Mary,  still  more  higlily 
finished,  was  soon  afforded  in  the  delineation  of  her 
great  rival,  Elizabeth,  in  the  romance  of  Kemlwortk. 
Tliis  work  appeared  in  January  1821,  and  was 
ranked  next  to  '  Ivanhoe.*  There  was  a  profusion 
of  rich  picturesque  scenes  and  objecta,  dramatic 
situations,  and  a  well-arranged,  involved,  yet  inte- 
resting plot  None  of  the  plots  in  the  Waveriey 
novels  are  without  blemish.  *  None,'  as  Mr  Macaulay 
remarks,  *  have  that  completeness  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  merita  of  Fielding's  Tom  Jones : 
there  is  always  either  an  improbability,  or  a  forced 
expedient,  or  an  incongruous  incident,  or  an  un- 
pleasant break,  or  too  much  intricacy,  or  a  hurried 
conclusion ;  they  are  usiudly  languid  in  the  com- 
mencement, and  abrupt  in  the  dose;  too  skmlr 
opened,  and  too  hastily  summed  up.'  The  spirit  and 
fiddity  of  the  ddineations,  the  variety  oi  scenes,  and 
the  interest  of  particular  passages  bearing  upon  the 
principal  characters,  blind  the  reader  to  thew  de- 
fects, at  least  on  a  first  perusal  This  was  emi- 
nently the  case  with  *  Kenilworth ;'  nor  did  this 
romance,  amidst  all  its  courtly  gaieties,  ambitioii. 
and  splendour,  fail  to  touch  the  heart :  the  fate  of 
Amy  Robsart  has  perhaps  drawn  as  many  tears  as 
the  story  of  Rebecca.  The  dose  of  the  same  year 
witnessed  another  romantic,  though  less  powerfhl 
tale— 71^  Pirate,  In  tliis  work  Scott  painted  the 
wild  sea  scenery  of  Shetland,  and  gave  a  beautiful 
copy  of  primitive  manners  in  the  person  and  house- 
hold of  the  old  Udaller,  Magnus  Troil,  and  his  fair 
daughters  Minna  and  Brenda.  The  latter  are 
flowers  too  delicate  for  such  a  cold  and  stormy 
dime,  but  they  arc  creations  of  great  loveliness,  and 
are  exquisitely  discriminated  in  their  individual 
characters.    The  novel  altogether  opened  a  new 

*  Rebecca  was  coniiidered  by  Scott  himadf ,  ai  wdl  aa  by  tbe 
public,  to  be  hi*  finest  female  character.  Mr  L«idlaw,  to  whom 
INUt  of  the  novel  waa  dictated,  speaku  of  the  sttoof  iotcnat 
which  Sir  Walter  evinced  in  filling  up  hia  outline.  *  I  iball 
make  something  of  my  Jcwon/  said  he  one  day  in  a  tone  of 
unusual  exultation.  *  You  will  indeed,'  replied  hi*  frieod : 
*  and  I  cannot  help  saying  that  j-ou  are  doing  an  immcii» 
good.  Sir  Walter,  by  such  sweet  and  noble  tales,  for  the  youaf 
people  now  will  never  bear  to  look  at  the  Tile  trai*h  of  novels 
that  used  to  be  in  the  circulating  libraries.*  Sir  Walter's  cj«» 
filled  with  teanw 
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•ailed  in  the  same  packet    Gait  resided  some  time 
in  Sicily,  then  repaired  to  Malta,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Greece,   where  he  again  met  with 
Bjron,  and  also  had  an  interview  with  Ali  Pacha. 
After  ramhling  for  some  time  among  the  cUssic 
scenes  of  Greece,  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople, 
thence  to  Nicomedia,  and  northwards  to  Kirpe,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.    Some  commercial 
speculations,  as  to  the  practicability  of  landing  Bri- 
tish goods  in  defiance  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
ciees,  prompted  these  unusual  wanderings.    At  one 
time,  when  detained  by  quarantine,  Gsdt  wrote  or 
sketched  out  six  dramas,  which  were  afterwards 
published  in  a  volume,  constituting,  according  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  *the  worst  tragedies  ever  seen.' 
On  his  return  he  published  his  Voyages  and  TraveUy 
and  LetUrtfrom  the  Levant,  which  were  well  received. 
He  next  repaired  to  Gibraltar,  to  conduct  a  commer- 
cial business  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish 
there,  but  the  design  was  defeated  by  the  success  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula.    He  ex- 
plored France  to  see  if  an  opening  could  be  found 
there,  but  no  prospect  appeared,  and  returning  to 
England,  he  contributed  some  dramatic  pieces  to 
the  New  British  Theatre.   One  of  these,  The  Appeal^ 
was  brought  out  in  the  Edinburgh  theatre  in  1818, 
and  performed  four  nights.  Sir  Walter  Scott  having 
written  an  epilogue  for  the  play.    He  now  devoted 
himself  for  some  time  to  literary  pursuits,  writing 
in  the  periodical  works,  and  residing  in  Scotland. 
Among  his  more  elaborate  compositions  may  be 
mentioned  a  Life  of  Benjamin  West^  the  artist,  His- 
iorical  Pictures^  The  Wandering  Jew,  and  The  Earth- 
quake, a  novel  in  three  volumes.    He  wrote  for 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  in  1820,  The  Ayrshire  Ze- 
gatees,  a  series  of  letters  containing  an  amusing 
Scottish  narrative.    His  next  work  was  *  The  An- 
nals of  the  Parish'  (1821),  which  instantly  became 
popular.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Annals 
had  been  written  some  ten  or  twelve  years  before 
the  date  of  its  publication,  and  anterior  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  Waverley  and  Guy  Mannering,  and  that 
it  was  rejected  by  the  publishers  of  those  works, 
with  the  assurance,  that  a  novel  or  work  of  fiction 
entirely  Scottish  would  not  take  with  the  public! 
Mr  Gait  went  on  with  his  usual  ardour  in  the  com- 
position of  Scotch  novels.  He  had  now  found  where 
his  strength  lay,  and  Sir  Andrew  WyHe,  The  Entail, 
The  Steam-Boat,   and   The  Provost,    were    succes- 
sively published — the  two  first  with  decided  success. 
These  were  followed  at  no  long  intervals  by  Ringan 
Gilhaize,  a  story  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters;  by 
The  Spaewife,  a  tale  of  the  times  of  James  L  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  Rothelan,  a  novel  partly  historical,  founded 
on  the  work  by  Barnes  on  the  life  and  reign  of 
Edward  L    Mr  Gait  also  published  anonymously,  in 
1824,  an  interesting  imaginative  little  tale.  The  Omen, 
which  was  reviewed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine.    In  fertility,  Gait  was  only  sur- 
passed by  Scott ;  and  perhaps  no  other  author  could 
nave  written  an  equal  number  of  works  of  fiction, 
varied  in  style  and  manner,  within  the  same  limited 
period.    His  genius  was  unequal,  and  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
I  good  and  the  bad ;  but  the  vigour  and  copiousness 
of  his  mind  were  certainly  remarkable.  His  friendly 
biographer,  Dr  Moir  of  Musselburgh,  says  justly, 
that  the  *  great  drawback  to  Mr  Gait's  prosperity 
and  happiness  was  the  multitude  of  his  resources, 
and  from  his  being  equally  fitted  for  a  student  and 
man  of  the  world.    As  the  old  proverb  hath  it,  '*  the 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  fog;**  so  in  the  transition 
from  one  occupation  and  employment  to  another,  he 
expended  those  powers  which,  if  long  concentrated 
on  any  particular  object,  must  have  produced  great 


result^.'*    We  next  find  Mr  Gait  engaged  in  the 
formation  and  establishment  of  the  Canada  Com- 
pany, which  involved  him  in  a  long  labyrinth  of 
troubles,  vexation,  and  embarrassment    While  the 
preliminary  controversy  was  pending  between  the 
commissioners  of  this  company,  the  Canada  clergy, 
and  the  colonial  office,  previous  to  his  departure  for 
the  scene  of  his  new  oiierations  Gait  composed  his 
novel.   The  Last  of  the  Lairds,  also  deacriptive  of 
Scottish  life.    He  set  out  for  America  in  1826,  his 
mission  being  limited  to  inquiry',  for  accomplishing 
which  eight   months  were  allowed.     His   duties, 
however,  were  increased,  and  his  stay  prolonged,  by  , 
the  numerous  offers  to  purchase  lots  of  land,  and  for 
determining  on  the  system  of  management  to  be 
pursued  by  the  company.    A  million  cl  capital  had 
been  intrusted  to  his  management    On  tlie  2dd  of 
April,  St  George's  day,  1827,  Mr  Gait  proceeded  to 
found  the  town  of  Guelpli,  in  the  upper  province  of 
Canada,  which  he  did  with  due  ceremony.    1^  site 
selected  for  the  town  having  been  pointed  out,  *  a 
large  maple  tree,'  he  says,  *  was  choaen ;  on  which^ 
taking  an  axe  from  one  of  the  woodmen,  I  struck 
the  first  stroke.    To  me,  at  least,  the  moment  was 
impressive ;  and  the  silence  of  the  woods  that  echoed 
to  the  sound  was  as  the  sigh  of  the  solenm  genius 
of  the  wilderness  departing  for  ever.'  The  city  soon 
prospered :  in  three  months  upwarda  of  160  building 
lots  were  engaged,  and  houses  rising  as  fast  as  build- 
ing materials  could  be  prepared.    Before  the  end  of 
the  year,  however,  the  founder  of  the  city  was  em- 
broiled in  difficulties.     Some  secret  enemies  had 
misrepresented  him — he  was  accused  of  lowering  the 
company's  stock — his  expenditure  was  compUined 
of;  and  the  company  sent  out  an  accountant  to  act 
not  only  in  that  capacity,  but  as  cashier.    Matten 
came  to  a  crisis,  and  Mr  Gait  determined  to  return 
to  England.    Ample  testimony  has  been  borne  to 
the  skill  and  energy  with  which  he  conducted  the 
operations  of  this  company ;  but  his  fortune  and  his 
prospects  had  fied.   Thwarted  and  depressed,  be  was 
resolved  to  battle  with  his  fate,  and  he  set  himself  i 
down  in  England  to  build  a  new  scheme  of  life,  *  iu 
which  the  secondary  condition  of  authorship  was 
made  primary.'    In  six  months  he  had  six  volumes 
ready.    His  first  work  was  another  novel  in  three 
volumes,  Lawrie  Todd,  which  is  equal  to  *  The  An- 
nals of  the  Parish'  or  *  The  Entail'    It  was  well 
received;  and  he  soon  after  produced  another,  de- 
scriptive of  the  customs  and  manners  of  Scotland  in  ' 
tlie  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  entitled  SouiheitnaM. 
The  subject  was  a  favourite  with  him,  but  bis  mode  i 
of  treating  it  was  by  no  means  happy ;  while  tbe  ', 
public  taste,  accustomed  to  the  historiad  novels  of  . 
Scott,  was  impatient  of  any  secondary  work  in  this  j| 
department     For  a  short  time  in  the  same  year  il 
(1830)  Mr  Gait  conducted  the  Courier  newspaper,  , 
but  this  new  employment  did  not  suit  him.    It  re- 
quired more  time,  and  incurred  more  responsibilities 
of  opinion  than  he  was  prepared  for,  and  he  gkuily 
left  the  daily  drudgery  to  complete  a  Life  of  Bynm, 
on  which  he  was  engaged  for  Colbum  the  puUisber.  | 
The  comparative  brevity  of  this  memoir  (one  smsll  i 
volume),  the  name  of  Gait  as  its  author,  and  the  in-  j 
teresting  nature  of  the  subject,  soon  sold  thne  or 
four  editions  of  the  work ;  but  it  was  sharply  assailed 
by  the  critics.    Some  of  the  positions  taken  up  by 
the  author  (as  that,  *  had  Byron  not  been  possessed   • 
of  genius,  he  might  have  been  a  better  man'),  and   | 
some  quaintness  and  aflectation  of  expression,  ex-    ■ 
posed  him  to  well-merited  ridicule.     Mr  Gait  next    ! 
executed  a  series  of  Lives  of  the  Players,  an  amusing  : 

*  Biogr^hical  Memoir  preflxcd  to  Gait's  novels.  In  Black-    , 
wood's  Standard  Novels. 
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God's  gorbios,  and  for  their  master's  sake  it  behoTes 
us  to  respect  them.  There  was  no  ane  in  the  whole 
parish  mair  against  jou  than  mjsel,  but  this  early 
Tisitation  is  a  symptom  of  grace  that  I  oouldna  hare 
expectit  from  a  bird  out  of  the  nest  of  patronage.' 
I  thanked  Thomas,  and  went  in  with  him,  and  we 
had  some  ifolid  conversation  together,  and  I  told  him 
that  it  was  not  so  much  the  pastor's  duty  to  feed  the 
flock,  as  to  herd  them  well ;  and  that  although  there 
might  be  some  abler  with  the  head  than  me,  there 
wasna  a  he  within  the  bounds  of  Scotland  more 
willing  to  watch  the  fold  by  night  and  by  day.  And 
Thomas  said  he  had  not  heard  a  mair  sound  observe 
for  some  time,  and  that  if  I  held  to  that  doctrine  in 
the  poopit,  it  wouldna  be  lang  till  I  would  work  a 
change.  '  I  was  mind  it,'  quoth  he,  '  never  to  set  my 
foot  within  the  kirk  door  while  you  were  there ;  but 
to  tcfitify,  and  no  to  condemn  without  a  trial,  I'll  be 
there  next  Lord's  day,  and  egg  my  neighbours  to  be 
likewise,  so  ye'll  no  have  to  preach  just  to  .the  bare 
walls  and  the  laird's  family.' 

The  'Ayrshire  Legatees'  is  a  story  of  tlie  same 
cast  as  the  Annals,  and  describes  (chiefly  by  means 
of  correspondence)  the  adventures  of  another  coun- 
try minister  and  his  family  on  a  journey  to  London 
to  obtain  a  rich  legacy  left  him  by  a  cousin  in  Lidia. 
*  The  Provost'  is  another  portraiture  of  Scottish 
life,  illustrative  of  the  jealousies,  contentions,  local 
improvements,  and  jobbery  of  a  small  burgh  in  the 
olden  time.  Some  of  the  descriptions  in  this  work 
are  very  powerfully  written.  *Sir  Andrew  Wylie' 
and  *  The  Entail'  are  more  regular  and  ambitious 
performances,  treble  the  length  of  the  others,  but 
>  not  so  carefully  finished.  The  pawkie  Ayrshire 
baronet  is  humorous,  but  not  very  natural  The 
character  of  Leddy  Grippy  in  *The  Entail'  was  a 
prodigious  favourite  with  Byron.  Both  Scott  and 
Byron,  it  is  said,  read  this  novel  three  times  over — 
no  slight  testimony  to  its  merits.  We  should  be 
disposed,  however,  to  give  the  preference  to  another 
of  Mr  Gait's  three- volume  fictions,  *  Lawrie  Todd, 
or  the  Settlers,'  a  work  which  seems  to  have  no 
parallel,  since  Defoe,  for  apparent  reality,  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  fertility  of  invention.  The 
history  of  a  real  individual,  a  man  named  Grant 
Thorburn,  supplied  the  author  with  part  of  his 
incidents,  as  the  story  of  Alexander  Selkirk  did 
Defoe ;  but  the  mind  and  the  experience  of  Gait  are- 
stamped  on  almost  every  page.  In  his  former  pro- 
ductions our  author  wrought  with  his  recollections 
of  the  Scotland  of  his  youth ;  the  mingled  worth, 
simplicity,  pawkiness,  and  enthusiasm  which  he  had 
seen  or  heard  of  as  he  loitered  about  Irvine  or 
Greenock,  or  conversed  with  the  country  sires  and 
matrons ;  but  in  *  Lawrie  Todd'  we  have  the  fruit  of 
his  observations  in  the  New  World,  presenting  an 
entirely  different  and  original  phase  of  the  Scottish 
character.  Lawrie  is  by  trade  a  nailmaker,  who 
emigrates  with  his  brother  to  America,  and  their 
stock  of  worldly  goods  and  riches,  on  arriving  at 
New  York,  consisted  of  about  five  shillings  in  money, 
and  an  old  chest  containing  some  articles  of  dress 
and  other  necessaries.  Lawrie  works  hard  at  the 
nailmaking,  marries  a  pious  and  industrious  maiden 
(who  soon  dies),  and  in  time  becomes  master  of  a 
grocer's  shop,  which  he  exchanges  for  the  business 
of  a  seedsman.  The  latter  is  a  bad  affair,  and  Lawrie 
is  compelled  to  sell  all  oflT,  and  begin  the  world  again. 
He  removes  with  his  family  to  the  backwoods,  and 
once  more  is  prosperous.  He  clears,  builds,  purchases 
land,  and  speculates  to  great  advantage,  till  he  is  at 
length  enabled  to  return  to  Scotland  in  some  style, 
and  visit  the  place  of  his  nativity.  This  Scottish 
jaunt  is  a  blemish  in  the  work,  for  the  incidents 
and  descriptions  are  ridiculously  exaggerated ;  but 
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nothing  can  be  better  than  the  account  of  the  early 
struggles  of  this  humble  hero — the  American  sketadies 
of  character  with  which  the  work  abounda — ^tbe  Tiew 
it  gives  of  life  in  the  backwooda— or  the  peculiar 
freshness  and  vigour  that  seem  to  accompany  every 
scene  and  every  morement  of  the  story.  In  percep- 
tion of  character  and  motive,  within  a  certain  sphere, 
Mr  Gait  stands  unrivalled ;  and  he  has  energy  as 
well  as  quickness.  His  taste,  however,  was  very  de- 
fective ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  hurry  ud  un- 
certainty of  his  latter  days,  led  him  to  waste  his 
original  powers  on  subjects  unfitted  for  his  pen,  and 
injurious  to  his  reputation.  The  story  of  bis  life  is 
a  melancholy  one ;  but  his  genius  was  an  honour  to 
his  country,  and  merited  a  letter  reward. 

THOMAS  HOi>E. 

Thomas  Hope,  the  author  of  Anastasiusy  was  one 
of  the  merchant  princes  of  England  whom  com- 
merce had  led  to  opulence,  and  who  repaid  the  com- 
pliment by  ennobling  his  origin  and  pursuits  with 
taste,  munificence,  and  genius.  He  was  one  of  three 
brothers,  wealthy  merchants  in  Amsterdam.  Wheo 
a  young  man,  he  spent  some  years  in  foreign  travd, 
visiting  the  principal  places  in  Euroi>e,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  On  his  return  he  settled  in  London,  pur- 
chased a  large  house,  and  a  country  mansion  (Deep- 
dene,  near  Dorking),  and  embellished  botii  with 
drawings,  picture  gidleries,  sculpture,  amphitheatres 
for  antiques,  and  all  other  rare  and  costly  appUanoei^ 
His  appearances  as  an  author  arose  out  of  these 
favourite  occupations  and  studies.  In  1805  he  pub- 
lished a  folio  volume  of  drawings  and  descriptions, 
entitled  IIousefuM  Furniture  and  Decorations,  The 
ambitious  style  of  this  work,  and  the  author's  devo- 
tion to  the  forms  of  chairs,  sofas,  couches,  and  tables, 
provoked  a  witty  piece  of  ridicule  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review ;  but  the  man  of  taste  and  virtu  triumphed. 
A  more  classical  and  appropriate  style  of  furniture  and 
domestic  utensils  gained  ground ;  and  with  Mr  Hope 
rests  the  honour  of  having  abhieved  the  improTe- 
ment  Two  other  splendid  publications  proceeded 
from  Mr  Hope,  The  Costume  of  the  Ancients  (1809), 
and  Designs  of  Modem  Costumes  (1812),  both  worki 
evincing  extensive  knowledge  and  cnrions  research. 
In  1819  Mr  Hope  burst  forth  as  a  novelist  of  the  first 
order.  He  had  studied  human  nature  as  well  as 
architecture  and  costume,  and  his  early  travels  hid 
exhibited  to  him  men  of  various  creeds  and  ooontriei. 
The  result  was  AnastasiuSf  or  Memoirs  of  a  Modern 
Greek,  written  at  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
in  three  volumes.  The  author's  name  was  not  pie-, 
fixed  to  the  work — as  it  was  given  fbrUi  as  a  verit- 
able history — but  the  secret  soon  became  known, 
and  Mr  Hope,  from  being  reputed  as  something  like 
a  learned  upholsterer,  or  clever  draughtsman,  was 
at  once  elevated  into  a  rivalry  with  Byron  as  a  glow- 
ing painter  of  foreigrn  scenery  and  manners,  and  with 
Lc  Sage  and  the  other  masters  of  the  novel,  in  the 
art  of  conducting  a  fable  and  delineating  character. 
The  author  turned  from  fiction  to  metaphysics,  and 
composed  a  work  On  the  Origin  and  Promects  ^  Jf  on, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  see  through  tne  press,  but 
which  was  published  after  his  decease.  His  cosmo- 
gony is  strange  and  unorthodox;  bat  amidst  his 
paradoxes,  conceits,  and  abstruse  speculations,  are 
many  ingenious  views  and  eloquent  disquisitiooa 
Mr  Hope  died  on  the  3d  of  February  1831,  and  pro* 
bate  was  granted  for  £180,000  personal  property. 
Mr  Bcckfbrd  and  *  Vathck'  are  the  only  parallds  to 
Mr  Hope  and  *  Anastasius '  in  oriental  wealth  snd 
imagination. 

*  Anastasius'  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  dan- 
ling  of  modem  romances.    The  hero  is,  like  ZcIuim. 
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eouch,  valchiDB  ftll  hii  wmU,  ud  itudjiDg  all  hU 
looka,  tijiiig,  but  in  vain,  la  discoTer  nome  amend- 
meut.  '  Oh  for  those  da^iil '  I  DOW  thought, '  when  & 
i^m  Kt  Mk  appeared  an  lUColErsble  eril,  oulj  became 
it  Hto|iped  aoiue  tide  of  foil;  01  delajred  some  Khenie 
sfvice!' 

At  la»t  one  afteruooa,  when,  totally  eihauated  with 
want  of  olMp,  I  sal  down  bj  my  child  in  all  the  com- 
posure of  torpid  despair,  the  swioni  rushed  iu  one  and 
all— for  even  Ihe^  bad  fell  my  agony,  and  doted  on 
my  boy.  They  came  to  cheer  me  with  better  tidio)^. 
A  brent  had  just  Hpiuag  up  !  The  wavee  had  again 
begun  to  ripple,  and  the  laiy  k«I  to  »Cir.  As  minute 
|>resied  on  minute,  the  uutiou  of  the  ship  became 
iwifler;  and  ptnteiitly,  as  if  nothing  had  been  want- 
ing but  a  fint  impulse,  we  again  dashed  through  the 
*av»  with  all  our  former  speed. 

Kvery  hour  now  brought  us  liaibly  neanr  the  in< 
most  recess  of  the  deep  Adriatic  and  the  end  of  our 
Journey.  Pola  wcmed  to  glide  by  like  a  lirioa :  pre- 
Miitly  we  passed  Plume :  we  hhw  Capo  d'lilria  but  a 
'ew  minutes:  at  last  we  dewried  Trieste  itsejfl 
Another  half  hour,  and  every  separate  houfie  became 
isible,  and  not  long  after  we  ran  full  sail  inUi  the 
arbour.  The  mils  were  taken  in,  the  anchor  was 
dropped,  and  a  boat  inatsnCty  came  alongside. 

All  the  neressary  preparations  had  bwn  made  for 
iinmediatelyciinveyiugiuy  patient  onshore.  Wrapped 
m  in  a  >hawl,  he  wa«  lifted  out  of  his  crib,  laid  on  a 
pillow,  and  lowered  into  the  boat,  where  1  held  him 
m  my  lap,  prnleeled  to  the  beil  of  my  power  from  the 
lougbnesri  of  the  blast  and  the  dashing  of  Che  spray 
until  we  reached  the  quay. 

Iu  my  distress  I  had  totally  forgotten  the  taint 
contracted  at  Melada,  and  had  purposed,  the  instant 
we  stepped  on  shore,  to  cany  my  child  sicaight  lo  a 

Chyticiao.     New  anguish  pierced  my  soul  when  two 
ayoneta  croesed  upon  my  breast  forced  me,  in  spile 
of  my  alternate  supplicaition  and  rage,  to  remain  on 
I  the  jettee,  there  to  wait  hiji  coming,  and  his  preTious 
■cnitiny  of  all  our  healthy  ciow.     Ail  I  could  obtain 
as  a  special    favour  wa«  a  mewengrr  to   hurry  his 
appro«M:h,  nhile,  panting  for  his  arrival,  1  lat  down 
I  with  my  .Alexis  iu  my  arms  under  a  low  shed  which 
I  kept  off  a  pelting  shower.     1  nearce  know  how  long 
this  situation  lasted.     My  uiud  was  ao  wrapped  up  in 
th*  danger  of  my  boy  ad  to  remain  wholly  uucon»cious 
ustle  around,  except  when  the  remoTbl  of 
k  or  barrel  farced  me  lo  shift  my  station. 
Yet,  while  wholly  deaf  to  the  unceasing  din  of  the 
- '  ->ce,  I  could  diicem  the  faiutett  rumour  that  seemed 
announce  the  approaching   physician.     O,    how  I 
-Kd  his  unfeeling  delay  I  how  I  would  have  pared 
way  with  gold  to  hare  haslened  hi*  coming!  and 
,  a  Munethiug  whispered  continually  in  my  ear  that 
I  utmost  speed  of  man  no  longer  could  avail, 
^h  I  that  at  least,  confirmed  in  this  sad  [leniuasion, 
night  have  tasted  the  heart-rending   pleasure  of 
.  beetowing  upon  uiy  departing  child  the  last  earthly 
"" '  '    '   ""   "     "  "'        imposed,   and    softly 


1  founded  rn 


r,  I  Si 


light  up  luy  darling's  features,  and  hard  a*  J  strove  to 
guard  against  all  vain  illusions,  1  could  not  at  this 
sight  atop  a  ray  of  gladness  from  gliding  unchecked 
■  mbling  heart.  Short,  howeier,  was  the 
anished  tht  deceitful  symptom!  On  a 
I  cloMr  tiew  il  only  appeared  to  have  been  a  slight 
coaraUian  which  had  hurried  orer  my  child's  now 
]  tranquil  countenance,  as  will  sometimes  dart  over  the 
It  lake  the  image  of 


n  the  air.    It  lookcl  like  I 


e  response  < 


a  departing 


Leat  he  might  feel  ill  at  ease  in  my  Up,  I  lud  htm 
down  upon  my  cloak,  and  kneeled  by  his  side  to 
watch  the  growingchange  in  his  features.  TfaepnseDI 
now  was  all  to  me :  the  future  I  knew  I  no  longer 
should  reck.  Feeling  my  bnath  done  to  his  cheek, 
be  half  opened  his  eree,  looked  ai  if  after  a  long 
absence  again  suddenly  ncogniiing  hii  father,  and — 
putting  out  his  little  mouth— eeeoied  to  oave  one 
last  token  of  love.  The  temptation  was  too  poiieiful : 
I  gently  presaeJ  uy  lip  upon  that  of  my  babe,  and 
gathered  from  it  the  profTereil  kiss.     Life's  laet  faint 

Xu-k  was  just  going  forth,  and  I  caught  it  on  the 
reshold.  Scarce  had  I  drawn  back  my  fa^,  i^rii 
all  lespinition  ceased.  His  eye-4itrin;fs  broke,  hi^ 
featurex  fell,  and  his  limbs  stiffened  for  ever.  Allwu 


Mk  WASBiNOTim  iKviNO,  B  natiTC  of  America, 
commenced  a  career  of  literary  exertiKn  in  thi» 
country  by  the  publicntinn  in  1^20  uf  7^  5!itni- 


WartiinfitoD  Irving. 
Bank,  a  leTiei  of  short  talei  and  etsayii.  lenlimeobl 
and  humoroua,  which  were  originally  printed  in  an 
American  periodical,  but  iUuatrative  of  Eniilitb 
manner*  and  acenery.  Mr  Irving  had  picriuBsJy 
publiihed  in  his  native  country  a  hunioroas  tfutarj 
of  ffea  York,  bg  Kniderbociirr,  being-  an  imaginary 
account  of  the  ori^nnal  Dutch  inhabitanti  of  thai 
state ;  and  he  had  alio  iaiued  a  aatirical  periodical 
entitled  SalmagmiL.  "The  ^ett^-Book'  was  re- 
ceiTed  with  great  favour  in  Britain ;  it*  carefally 
elaborated  style  and  beautiea  of  diction  were  highly 
praised,  and  ita  portruturei  of  En^iah  rural  li^ 
and  customs,  though  loo  antiquated  to  be  strictly 
accurate,  were  pleasing  and  interettiD^.  It  ww 
obvious  that  the  author  had  fwmed  hia  taate  apoo 
that  of  Addison  and  Goldsmith  ;  but  fat*  own  giiM 
country,  its  early  state  of  society.  th«  red  iDdiaat. 
and  native  traditions,  had  also  supplied  him  withs 
fund  of  natural  and  original  descriptioii.  His  stones 
of  Kip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Sleepy  UoUov  aie  per- 
haps the  finest  piece*  of  original  fictitious  writing 
tiiat  this  century  haa  produced,  next  to  the  works 
of  ScotL  In  182!  Mr  Irving  continued  the  same 
style  of  fanciful  English  delineatinn  in  his  Brasrhnip 
llall.  in  which  wc  arc  introdui-cd  to  Ihc  interwriV 
a  squire's  luiuision,  and  lo   a  number  of  nrigias) 


ENGLISH  UTEHATUHK. 


chumctera,  drawn  with  delkac^  and  ditcriminHtioa 
equal  to  Uiow  in  hia  former  work.  In  \S3*  apptiiKd 
aootiier  •erie*  of  tale*  aiid  tketchei,  but '  greatly  in- 
frrior,  «Dti(led  Tola  of  a  TraceUtr.  MaTinggone  to 
Spain  in  connection  with  the  United  State*  embauy. 
Hrlrrini!  atudicd  the  biatorj  and  antiquities  of  that 


romantic  CDuntty,  and  ii 


oitrf  Veya^t  of  Chntlophtr  Columbia,  in  four  Toliune*, 
written  in  a  leaa  ornate  at;le  than  hia  former 
worka,  but  valuable  for  the  new  information  it  com- 
municatea.  Next  year  appeared  The  Canifuat  ef 
Oramuia,  and  in  Wi'l  TKe  ilhambra,  both  connected 
itb  the  ancient  MourlBh  kingdom  of  (iranada,  and 


publiihed  Tht  Life  \  partly  flctltioua.    Several  lighter  worka  have  ai 


ftom  hia  fertile  \>en—Atioti 
eta  adrenture  i  A  Tour  in  the  Prairiei .  Abtnti- 
/ird  and  NnotUad,  Itc.  The  principal  worka  of  Mr 
IrTing  are  hia  'Sketch-Book'  and  '  Bracebridge 
Hall  i'  theae  are  the  corner-atonea  of  hia  fame,  and 
likaJytobt  duratde.  In  all  hia  writinga,  howcTer, 
tbovan  paaiagei  evincing  line  taale.  gentle  aflec- 
tiou,  and  graceful  deacriptioo.  Uia  aenCimenta  are 
■nanlr  and  geimiDua,  and  hii  patheldc  and  hnmoroua 
■ketwiM  an  In  gannal  prevented  from  degenerating 
into  wtiavagaiMfl  bv  prautical  good  aenae  and  a  cor- 
rect judgnwot  Modem  ant^m  faave  too  much 
n^lUcted  the  mere  niatlet  of  atyle ;  but  the  auixeaa 
of  Mr  Irving  ahonld  convince  tbe  carcleaa  that  the 
gracea  of  compoaition,  when  employed  even  on  paint- 
inga  of  domeatic  life  and  the  quiet  icenea  of  nature, 
can  atUI  charm  aa  in  the  daya  of  Addiaon,  Gold- 
amith,  and  Mackenzie. 

[JfoRKFi  <a  Xew  York  i»  At  Dutch  Tima.} 
The  hoDM*  of  the  higber  claaa  were  generally  con- 
atrueted  of  wood,  eKxpting  the  gable  end,  which  wai 
of  iniall  black  and  yellow  Dutch  bricka,  aud  always 
bead  on  the  itraet ;  aa  onr  anceatora,  like  their  de- 
accndanti,  were  veiy  much  given  to  outward  show,  and 
warv  noted  for  putting  Che  best  leg  fureinoat.  The 
houaa  waa  alwayi  fumithed  with  abundance  of  large 
doon  and  amal!  windowg  on  eveiy  floor ;  the  date  of 
it*  erection  waa  cuiioualy  deaignnted  by  iron  figure* 
ma  the  front ;  and  on  Che  top  of  the  roof  waa  perched 
a  fierte  little  weathercock,  to  let  the  family  into  the 
important  aecret  which  way  the  wind  blew.  Theae, 
like   the  weathercocka   on  the  topa  of  our  eteeplea, 

Kinted  m  nianv  different  ways,  that  every  man  could 
veawind  to  hiamind  ;  and  you  would  have  thought 
old  .£olua  had  let  all  his  baga  of  wind  adrift,  pell- 
mell,  to  gambol  about  this  windy  metropolis )  the 
meet  stanch  and  loyal  citizen*,  however,  always  went 
according  to  the  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the  govei^ 
Dor'a  houae,  which  was  certainly  the  moat  correct,  aa 
he  bad  a  trmty  aerrant  employed  eveij  rooming  to 
climb  up  and  point  it  whichever  way  the  wind  blew. 
In  thoee  good  days  of  simplicity  and  auoahiuc,  a. 


dommtic 


ucb  great  d( 
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nj,  and  the  univcraal  teat  of  an  able 
laractet  which  formed  the  utmust  am- 
eiilightened  grandmother*.  The  front 
opened  empt  on  maniages,  funerals, 
■>,  the  festival  of  St  Nicholas,  or  aome 
lion.  It  waa  omanieiiteil  with  a  gor- 
locker  curiously  wrought,   sometimes 

head ;  and  was  daily  burnished  with  Duch  religious 
leal,  that  it  waa  oftiimei  worn  out  by  the  very  pre- 
cautions Uken  fur  its  preservation.  The  whole  houie 
was  constantly  lu  a  state  of  inundation,  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  mops,  and  brooms,  and  scrobbing-bruehea  ; 
and  the  good  bouaewivea  of  those  days  weru  a  kind  of 
amphibious  animal,  delighting  eieeedingly  to  bedab- 
bling in  water,  insomuch  that  a  historian  of  the  day 
giavely  tells  us,  that  many  of  hjs  totmswoincn  grew 
to  have  wtbbed  fingen  like  unto  a  duck  ;  and  some 
of  tliem,  he  had  little  doubt,  could  the  matter  be  ex- 
amined into,  would  be  found  to  have  the  tails  of  mer- 
maidi ;  but  this  I  look  upon  to  be  a  men)  aport  of 
fancy,  or,  wlutt  is  woree,  a  wilful  miarepreeentation. 

The  crand  parlour  waa  the  sanctum  sanctorum, 
where  the  passion  far  cleaning  »a*  indulged  without 
control-  In  thu  nacred  apartnient  no  one  wan  per- 
mitted to  enter  excepting  the  mistress  and  hei  cmiA- 
dential  maid,  who  visited  it  once  a-week  for  the  pur- 
poM  of  giving  it  a  thorough  cleaning,  and  putting 
things  to  rights,  alwaja  taking  the  precaution  of  leav- 
ing their  shoe*  at  the  door,  and  entering  devoutly  on 
their  atocking  feet.  After  scrubbing  the  floor,  sprink- 
ling it  with  fine  while  sand,  which  was  curiously 
stroked  into  angles,  and  curve*,  and  rhomboids,  with 
a  broom,  after  waahing  the  windows,  rubbing  and 
polishing  the  furniture,  and  nutting  a  new  hunch  of 
evergreens  in  the  fireplace,  the  window-shuttera  w 
again  cloaed  to  keep  out  the  flies,  and  the  room  ca 
fully  locked  up  until  the  revolution  of  time  btou^t 
rouud  the  weekly  cleaning  day. 

Aa  to  the  family,  they  always  entered  in  at  the 

fate,  and  moel  generally  lived  in  the  kitchen.  To 
are  aeeu  a  iiumerou*  household  assembled  arounil 
the  fire,  one  would  have  imagined  that  ho  wi»  ti 
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■ported  bftck  to  those  happy  days  of  primeral  simpli- 
eitj  which  float  before  our  imacinationB  like  golden 
TisioDS.  The  fireplaces  were  of  a  trolj  patriarchal 
magnitude,  where  the  whole  family,  old  and  young, 
master  and  servant,  black  and  white,  nay,  even  the 
▼exT  cat  and  dog,  enjoyed  a  community  of  privilege, 
and  had  each  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  comer.  Here 
the  old  burgher  would  sit  in  perfect  silence,  puffine 
his  pipe,  looking  in  the  fire  with  half-shut  eyes,  and 
thinking  of  nothing  for  hours  together;  the  goede 
vrouw  on  the  opposite  side  would  employ  herself  dili- 
gently in  spinning  her  yam  or  knitting  stockings. 
The  young  folks  would  crowd  around  the  hearth, 
listening  with  breathless  attention  to  some  old  crone 
of  a  negro  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  family,  and  who, 
perched  like  a  raven  in  a  comer  of  the  chinmey, 
would  croak  forth  for  a  long  winter  afternoon  a  string 
of  incredible  stories  about  New  England  witches,  grisly 
ghosts,  horses  without  heads,  and  hairbreadth  escapes, 
and  bloody  encounters  among  the  Indians. 

In  those  happy  dajrs  a  well-regulated  family  always 
rose  with  the  dawn,  dined  at  eleven,  and  went  to  bed 
at  sundown.  Dinner  was  invariably  a  private  meal, 
and  the  fat  old  burghers  showed  incontestable  symp- 
toms of  disapprobation  and  uneasiness  at  being  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  a  neighbour  on  such  occasions. 
But  though  our  worthy  anc^tors  were  thus  singularly 
averse  to  giving  dinners,  yet  they  kept  up  the  social 
bonds  of  intimacy  by  occasional  banquetings,  called 
tea-parties. 

As  this  is  the  first  introduction  of  those  delectable 
orgies,  which  have  since  become  so  fashionable  in  this 
city,  I  am  conscious  my  fair  readers  will  be  very 
curious  to  receive  information  on  the  subject.  Sorry 
am  I  that  there  will  be  but  little  in  my  description 
calculated  to  excite  their  admiration.  I  can  neither 
delight  them  with  accounts  of  sufifocating  crowds,  nor 
brilliant  drawing-rooms,  nor  towering  feathers,  nor 
sparkling  diamonds,  nor  immeasurable  trains.  I  can 
detail  no  choice  anecdotes  of  scandal,  for  in  those 
primitive  times  the  simple  folk  were  either  too  stupid 
or  too  good-natured  to  pull  each  other's  characters  to 
pieces ;  nor  can  I  furnish  any  whimsical  anecdotes  of 
brag ;  how  one  lady  cheated,  or  another  bounced  into 
a  passion  ;  for  as  yet  there  was  no  junto  of  dulcet  old 
dowagers  who  met  to  win  each  other's  money  and  lose 
their  o^n  tempers  at  a  card- table. 

These  fashionable  parties  were  generally  confined 
to  the  higher  classes,  or  noblei<se — that  is  to  say,  such 
as  kept  their  own  cows  and  drove  their  own  wagons. 
The  company  commonly  assembled  at  three  o'clock, 
and  went  away  about  six,  unless  it  was  in  winter  time, 
when  the  fashionable  hours  were  a  little  earlier,  that 
the  ladies  might  get  home  before  dark.  I  do  not 
find  that  they  ever  treated  their  company  to  iced 
creams,  jellies,  or  svUabubn,  or  regaled  them  with 
musty  almonds,  mouldy  raisins,  or  sour  oranges,  as  is 
often  done  in  the  present  age  of  refinement.  Our 
ancestors  were  fond  of  more  sturdy  substantial  fare. 
The  tea-table  was  crowned  with  a  huge  earthen  dish 
well  stored  with  slices  of  fat  pork,  fried  brown,  cut  up 
into  morsels,  and  swimming  in  gravy.  The  company 
being  seated  around  the  genial  boaitl,  and  each  fur- 
nished with  a  fork,  evinced  their  dexterity  in  launch- 
ing at  the  fattest  pieces  of  this  mighty  dish,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  sailors  harpoon  porpoises  at  sea, 
or  our  Indians  spear  salmon  in  the  lakes.  Sometimes 
the  table  was  graced  with  immense  apple-pies,  or 
saucers  full  of  preserved  peaches  and  pears ;  but  it 
was  always  sure  to  boast  of  an  enormous  dish  of  balls 
of  sweetened  dough  fried  in  hog's  fat,  and  called 
dough-nuts,  or  oly  koeks  ;  a  delicious  kind  of  cake,  at 
present  scarce  knows  in  this  city,  excepting  in  genuine 
butch  families. 

The  tea  was  served  out  Of  a  majestic  delft  tea-pot 
ornamented  with  paintings  of  fat  little  Dutch  shep- 


herds and  shepherdesses,  tending  pigs — with  boats 
sailing  in  the  air,  and  houses  built  in  the  clouds,  and 
suudiy  other  ingenious  Dutch  fantasies.  The  beaux 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  adroitness  in  re- 
plenishing this  pot  from  a  huge  copper  te»>ketile, 
which  would  have  made  the  pigmy  macaronies  of 
these  degenerate  days  sweat  merely  to  look  at  it.  To 
sweeten  the  beverage,  a  lump  of  sugar  was  laid  beside 
each  cup,  and  the  company  alternately  nibbled  and 
sipped  with  great  decorum,  until  an  improvement 
was  introduced  by  a  shrewd  and  economic  old  lady, 
which  was,  to  Bun>end  a  large  lump  directly  over  the 
iea-table  by  a  strmg  from  the  ceiling,  so  th^  it  could 
be  swung  m>m  mouth  to  mouth — an  ingenious  expe- 
dient, which  is  still  kept  up  by  some  fiunilies  in  Al- 
baqy,  but  which  prevails,  without  exception,  in  Com- 
munipaw,  Ber;^n,  Flat-Bush,  and  all  our  uncontami- 
nated  Dutch  villages. 

At  these  primitive  tea-parties  the  utmost  propriety 
and  dignity  of  deportment  prevailed.     No  flirting  nor 
coquetting — no  gambling  of  old  ladies,  nor  hoyden 
chattering  and  romping  of  young  ones — no  self-satis- 
fied struttings  of  wc^tny  gentlemen  with  their  brains 
in  their  pockets ;  nor  amusing  conceits  and  monkey 
divertisements  of  smart  young  gentlemen  wiUi  no 
brains  at  all.    On  the  oontnuy,  the  young  ladies 
seated  themselves  demurely  in  their  rush-lwttomeJ 
chairs,  and  knit  their  own  woollen  stockings;  nor 
ever  opened  their  lips,  excepting  to  say  yak  Mynkeer 
or  yoh  ya   Vrouw  to  any  question  that  was  asked 
them ;  behaving  in  all  things  like  decent  well-edu- 
cated damsels.    As  to  the  gentlemen,  each  of  them 
tranquilly  smoked  his  pipe,  and  seemed  lost  in  con* 
templation  of  the  blue  and  white  tiles  with  which  the 
fireplaces  were  decorated ;  wherein  sundry  passages 
of  Scripture  were  piously  portrayed :  Tobit  and  his  ' 
dog  figured  to  great  advantage ;  Haman  swung  coo-  I 
spicuously  on  his  gibbet ;  and  Jonah  appeared  most  ' 
manfully  boimcing  out  of  the  whale,  like  Harlequin  i 
through  a  barrel  m  fire. 

The  parties  broke  up  without  noise  and  withoat  | 
confusion.    They  were  carried  home  by  their  own  | 
carriages — that  is  to  say,  by  the  vehicles  nature  bad 
provided  them,  excepting  such  of  the  wcnaltLy  as  could 
aflford  to  keep  a  wagon.    The  gentlemen  gailantlj 
attended  their  fair  ones  to  their  respective  abodes 
and  took  leave  of  them  with  a  hearty  smack  at  the  ; 
door;  which,  as  it  was  an  ettabliabed  piece  of  etiquette,  j 
done  in  perfect   simplicity  and  honesty  of  heart, 
occasioned  no  scandal  at  that  time,  nor  should  it  at 
the  present — if  our  great-grandfathers  approved  of  the 
custom,  it  would  argue  a  great  want  of  reveroioe  in 
their  descendants  to  say  a  word  against  it. 

[A  Rainy  Sunday  m  im  Inn.] 
[From « BraoAridge  HaU.*] 

It  was  a  rainy  SundaT  in  the  gloomy  month  of 
November.  I  haid  been  detained  in  the  coarse  of  a 
journey  by  a  slight  indisposition,  from  which  I  wai 
recoTering;  but  1  was  still  feverish,  and  was  obliged 
to  keep  within  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn  of  the  ssuJl 
town  of  Derby.  A  wet  Sunday  in  a  country  inn  I 
whoever  has  had  the  luck  to  experience  one,  can  alone 
judge  of  my  situation.  The  rain  pattered  against  the 
casements,  the  bells  tolled  for  church  with  a  melaii- 
choly  sound.  I  went  to  the  windowa  in  quest  of 
something  to  amuse  the  eye,  but  it  seemed  aa  if  I  had 
been  plamd  completely  out  of  the  readi  of  all  amass- 
ment. The  windows  of'^my  bed-room  looked  out  amcQf 
tiled  roo6  and  stacks  of  chimneys,  while  those  of  mv 
sitting-room  commanded  a  full  view  of  Uie  ftaJ>le-yard. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to  make  a  man 
sick  of  this  world  than  a  stable-yard  on  a  rainy  day. 
The  place  was  littered  with  wet  straw  that  had  bca 
kick<Kl  about  by  travellers  and  stable-boys.    In  am 
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grand  display  at  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  given  by 
the  emperor  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
he  was  adopted  by  Nerva.  On  this  occasion  a  Chris- 
tian prisoner  is  brought  forward,  either  to  renounce 
his  faith  in  the  face  of  the  assembly,  or  to  die  in  the 
arena.    Eighty  thousand  persons  were  there  met, 

*  from  the  lordly  senators  on  their  silken  couches, 
along  the  parapet  of  the  arena,  up  to  the  impene- 
trable mass  of  plebeian  heads  which  skirted  the 
horizon,  above  the  topmost  wall  of  the  amphitheatre 
itself.'  The  scene  concludes  with  the  execution  of 
the  Christian.  In  another  scene  there  is  great  classic 
grace,  united  with  delicacy  of  feeling.  It  describes 
Athanasia  in  prison,  and  visited  there  by  Valerius 
through  the  connivance  of  Silo,  the  jailer,  who  be- 
longs to  the  Christian  party  : — 

I  had  hurried  along  the  darkening  streets,  and  up 
the  ancent  of  the  Capitol ine,  scarce  listening  tu  the 
story  of  the  Cretan.  On  reaching  the  summit,  we 
found  the  courts  about  the  teiuple  of  Jupiter  already 
occuiyed  by  detachments  of  foot.  I  hastened  to  the 
Maniniertine,  and  before  the  postern  opened  to  admit 
UA,  the  Praetorian  squadron  had  drawn  up  at  the  great 
gate.  Sabinus  becKoned  me  to  him.  *  Cuius,'  said 
he,  stooping  on  his  horse,  *  would  to  Heaven  I  Lad  been 
spared  this  duty!  Cotilius  comes  forth  this  moment, 
and  then  wc  go  back  to  the  Palatine ;  and  I  fear — I 
fear  we  are  to  euard  thither  your  Athanaitia.  If  you 
wish  to  enter  tne  prison,  quicken  your  steps.' 

We  had  scarcely  entered  the  inner-court  ere  Sabinus 
also,  and  about  a  score  of  his  Praetorians,  rode  into  it. 
Silo  and  Boto  were  standing  together,  and  both  had 
already  hastened  towards  me ;  but  the  jailer,  seeing  the 
centurion,  was  constrained  to  part  from  me  with  one 
hurried  word : — *  Pity  me,  for  I  also  am  most  wretched. 
Dut  you  know  the  way ;  here,  take  this  key,  hasten  to 
my  dear  lady,  and  tell  her  what  commands  ha?e  come.' 

Alas !  said  I  to  myself,  of  what  tidings  am  I  doomed 
ever  to  be  the  messenger !  but  she  was  alone ;  and  how 
could  I  shrink  from  any  pain  that  might  perhaps  alle- 
viate hers  ?  I  took  the  key,  glided  along  the  corri- 
dors, and  stood  once  more  at  the  door  of  the  chamber 
in  which  1  had  parted  from  Athanasia.  No  voice 
answere<l  to  my  knock ;  I  repeated  it  three  times,  and 
then,  agitated  with  indistinct  apprehension,  hesitated 
no  longer  to  open  it.  No  lamp  was  burning  within 
the  chamber,  but  from  without  there  entered  a  waver- 
ing glare  of  deep  saffron-coloured  light,  which  showed 
me  Athanasia  extended  on  her  couch,  its  ominous 
and  troubled  hue  had  no  power  to  mar  the  image  of 
her  sleeping  tranauillity.  1  hung  over  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  was  about  to  disturb  that  slumber — per- 
haps the  last  slumber  of  peace  and  innocence — when 
the  chamber  walls  were  visited  with  a  yet  deeper  glare. 

*  Caius,'  she  whispered,  as  I  stepped  from  beside  the 
couch,  *  why  do  you  leave  me  I  Stay,  Valerius.*  I 
looked  back,  but  her  eyelids  were  still  closed ;  the 
same  calm  smile  was  upon  her  dreaming  lips.  The 
light  streamed  redder  and  more  red.  All  in  an  in- 
stant became  as  quiet  without  as  within.  1  approached 
the  window,  and  saw  Cotilius  standing;  in  the  midst 
of  the  court,  Sabinus  and  Silo  near  him  ;  the  horse- 
men drawn  up  on  either  side,  and  a  soldier  close  be- 
hind resting  upon  an  unsheathed  sword.  I  saw  the 
keen  blue  eye  as  fierce  as  e?er.  I  saw  that  the  blood 
was  still  fervid  in  his  cheeks ;  for  the  complexion  of 
this  man  was  of  the  same  bold  and  florid  brightness,  so 
uncommon  in  Italy,  which  you  have  seen  represented  in 
the  pictures  of  Sylla ;  and  even  the  blaze  of  the  torches 
seemed  to  strive  in  vain  to  heighten  its  natural  scarlet. 
The  soldier  hail  lifted  his  sword,  and  my  eye  was  fixed, 
as  by  fascination,  when  suddenly  a  deep  voice  was 
heard  amidstt  the  deadly  silence — *  Cotilius ! — look  up, 
Cotilius!' 

Aurelius,  the  Christian  priest,  standing  at  an  open  I 


window  not  far  distant  from  that  at  which  I 
placed,  stretched  forth  his  fettered  hand  as  be 
spake : — '  Cotilius  I  I  charge  thee,  look  upon  the  band 
from  which  the  blessed  water  of  baptism  was  cast 
upon  thy  head.  I  charge  thee,  look  upon  me,  and 
say,  ere  yet  the  blow  be  given,  upon  what  hope  thj 
thoughts  are  fixed )  Is  this  sword  bared  against  the 
rebel  of  Caraar,  or  a  martyr  of  Jesus !  I  charge  thee, 
speak  ;  and  for  thy  soul's  sake  speak  truly.' 

A  bitter  motion  of  derision  pused  over  his  lip9, 
and  he  nodded,  as  if  impatientfv,  to  the  PrKtoriao. 
Instinctively  I  turned  me  from  the  spectacle,  and  my 
eye  rested  again  upon  the  couch  of  Athanasia— -but  not 
upon  the  vision  of  her  tranquillity.  The  cl^  irith 
which  the  corpse  fell  upon  the  stones  had  periu^w 
reached  the  sleeping  ear,  and  we  know  with  what 
swiftness  thoughts  chase  thoughts  in  the  wilderness  of 
dreams.  So  it  was  that  she  started  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  blow  was  given ;  and  she  whisp^ed — 
for  it  was  still  but  a  deefi  whisper — *  Spare  me,  Tn^aa, 
Csesar,  Prince — ^have  pity  on  my  youth — strengthen, 
strengthen  me,  good  Lord!  Fie !  fie  !  we  must  not  lie 
to  save  life.  Felix — Valerius— come  close  to  me  Caius 
— Fie!  let  us  remember  we  are  Romans — Tis  the 
trumpet * 

The  Praetorian  trumpet  sounded  the  march  in  the 
court  below,  and  Athanasia,  starting  from  her  sleep, 
gazed  wildly  around  the  reddened  chamber.  The 
blast  of  the  trumpet  was  indeed  in  her  ear — and  Va- 
lerius hung  over  her  ;  but  after  a  moment  the  cl<Nid 
of  the  broken  dream  passed  away,  and  the  maiden 
smiled  as  she  extended  her  hand  to  me  from  the 
couch,  and  began  to  gather  up  the  ringlets  that  floated 
all  down  upon  her  shoulder.  She  blushed  and  smiled 
mournfully,  and  asked  me  hastily  whence  I  came, 
and  for  what  purpose  I  had  come  ;  but  before  I  could 
answer,  the  glare  that  was  yet  in  the  chamber  seemed 
anew  to  be  perplexing  her,  and  she  gaxed  from  me  to 
the  red  walls,  and  from  them  to  me  again ;  and  then 
once  more  the  trumpet  was  blown,  and  Athanaais 
sprung  from  her  couch.  I  know  not  in  what  terms  I 
was  essaying  to  tell  her  what  was  the  truth ;  but  I 
know,  that  ere  I  had  said  many  words,  she  diacoveied 
my  meaning.  For  a  moment  she  looked  deadly  pale, 
in  spite  of  all  the  glare  of  the  torch  beams ;  but  she 
recovered  herself,  and  said  in  a  voice  that  sounded 
almost  as  if  it  came  from  a  light  heart — *  But,  Caius, 
1  must  not  go  to  Caesar  without  having  at  least  a  far- 
land  on  my  head.  Stay  here,  Valerius,  and  I  auall 
be  ready  anon — quite  ready.' 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  were  less  hasty  than  she 
had  promised  ;  yet  many  minutes  elapsed  not  ere  she 
returned.  She  plucked  a  blossom  from  her  hair  ts 
she  drew  near  to  me,  and  said,  '  Take  it :  you  mu«t 
not  refuse  one  token  more ;  this  also  is  a  sacred  gift. 
Caius,  you  must  learn  never  to  look  upon  it  without 
kissing  these  red  streaks — these  blessed  streaks  of  the 
Christian  flower.* 

I  took  the  flower  from  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
my  lips,  and  I  remembered  that  the  very  first  day  1 
saw  Athanasia  she  had  plucked   such   a  one  when 
apart  from  all  the  rest  in  the  gardens  of  Capito.    I 
told  her  what  I  remembered,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
little  circumstance  had  called  up  all  the  image  of  i 
peaceful  days,  for  once  more  sorrowfulness  gathend  . 
upon  her  countenance.     If  the  tear  was  ready,  horn-  '. 
ever,  it  was  not  permitted  to  drop ;  and  Athanasia  r^  j 
turned  again  to  her  flower.  I 

*  Do  you  think  there  are  any  of  them  in  Britain  f 
said  she;  *or  do  you  think  that  they  would  grow  . 
there  ?     You  must  go  to  mv  dear  uncle,  and  he  will  ■ 
not  d<iny  you  when  you  tell  him  that  it  is  for  mv  '. 
sake  he  is  to  give  you  some  of  his.    They  call  it  the 
passion-flower — 'tis  an  emblem  of  an  awful  thiaf*  - 
Caius,  these  purple  streaks  are  like  trickling  drops; 
and  here,  look  ye,  they  are  all  round  the  flower.    If  ' 
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narrow  hems  into  broad  hems;  and,  in  short,  who 
to  busy,  so  important,  as  the  Udies  of  Glenfem  ?' 
The  most  striking  picture  in  the  book  is  that  of 
the  Mrs  Violet  MacShake,  who  is  introduced  as  liv- 
ing in  a  lofty  lodging  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh, 
where  she  is  visited  by  her  grand-nephew  Mr  Doug- 
las, and  his  niece  Mary.  la  person  she  is  tall  and 
hard-iavoured,  and  dressed  in  an  antiquated  style : — 

As  soon  as  she  recognised  Mr  Douflas,  she  welcom- 
ed him  with  much  cordiality,  shook  him  long  and 
heartily  by  the  hand,  patted  him  on  the  back,  looked 
into  his  face  with  much  seeming  satisfaction;  and, 
in  short,  gave  all  the  demonstrations  of  gladness 
usual  with  gentlewomen  of  a  certain  age.  Her 
pleasure,  however,  appeared  to  be  rather  an  iin- 
promptu  than  a  habitual  feeling;  for,  as  the  sur- 
prise wore  off,  her  visage  resumed  its  harsh  and  sar- 
castic expression,  and  she  seemed  eager  to  efface  any 
agreeable  impression  her  reception  might  have  ex- 
cited. 

*  And  wha  thought  o'  seein'  ye  enoo  I'  said  she  in  a 
quick  gabbling  voice ;  '  what  s  brought  you  to  the 
toon  ?  Are  you  come  to  spend  your  honest  uuither*s  sil- 
ler ere  he's  weel  cauld  in  his  grave,  puir  man !' 

Mr  Doufflas  explained  that  it  was  upon  account  of 
his  niece's  health. 

*  Health !'  repeated  she  with  a  sardonic  smile, '  it 
wad  mak  an  ool  laugh  to  hear  the  wark  that's  made 
aboot  young  fowk's  health  noo-a-days.  I  wonder 
what  ye're  a'  made  o','  grasping  Mary's  arm  in  her 
great  bony  hand — *a  wheen  puir  feckless  windle- 
straes — ye  maun  awa  to  Ingland  for  your  healths. 
Set  ye  up!  I  wonder  what  cam  o'  the  lasses  i'  my 
time  that  bute^  to  bide  at  hamo  ?  And  whilk  o'  ye, 
I  sude  like  to  ken,  '11  e'er  leive  to  see  ninety-sax,  like 
me.    Health!  he,  he!' 

Manr,  glad  of  a  pretence  to  indulge  the  mirth  the 
old  lady's  manner  and  appearance  had  excited,  joined 
most  heartily  in  the  laugh. 

*  Tak  aff  yere  bannet,  bairn,  an'  let  me  see  your 
face ;  wha  can  tell  what  like  ye  are  wi'  that  snule  o' 
a  thing  on  your  head !'  Then  after  taking  an  accurate 
survey  of  her  face,  she  pushed  aside  ner  pelisse-^ 
*  Weel,  its  ae  mercy  I  see  ye  hae  neither  the  red 
heed  nor  the  muckle  cuits  o'  the  Douglases.  I  kenna 
whuther  your  faither  has  them  or  no.  I  ne'er  set  een 
on  him :  neither  him  nor  his  braw  leddy  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  speer  after  me  ;  but  I  was  at  nae 
loss,  by  a'  accounts.' 

'  You  have  not  asked  after  any  of  your  Olenfem 
friends,'  said  Mr  Douglas,  hoping  to  touch  a  more 
sympathetic  chord. 

*Time  eneugh — wuU  ye  let  me  draw  my  breath, 
man — fowk  canna  say  awthing  at  ance.  An'  ye  bute 
to  hae  an  Inglish  wife  tu,  a  Scotch  lass  wadna  ser' 
ye.  An'  yere  wean,  I'se  warran'  its  ane  o'  the  warld's 
wonden — it's  been  unca  lang  o'  comin' — he,  he!' 

*  He  has  begun  life  under  very  melancholy  aujtpices, 
poor  fellow!'  said  Mr  Douglas,  in  allusion  to  his 
father's  death. 

*  An'  wha's  faut  was  that?  I  ne'er  heard  tell  o'  the 
like  o't,  to  hae  the  bairn  kirsened  an'  its  grandfaither 
deein'!  But  fowk  are  naither  bom,  nor  kirsened, 
nor  do  they  wad  or  dee  as  they  used  to  du — awthing's 
changed.' 

'  Yon  must,  indeed,  have  witnessed  many  changes!' 
observed  Mr  Douglas,  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  utter 
anything  of  a  conciliatory  nature. 

'  Changes  ! — weel  a  wat  I  sometimes  wunder  if  it's 
the  same  warld,  an'  if  it's  my  ain  heed  that's  upon 
my  shoothers.' 

*  But  with  these  changes  you  must  also  have  seen 
many  improvements!'  said  Mary  in  a  tone  of  diffi- 
dence. 

1  Behoved. 


*  Impruyementsf  turning  sharply  round  upon  her; 
'  what  ken  ye  about  impruvements,  bairn !  A  bonny 
impruyement,  or  ens  no,  to  see  tyleyors  and  sclaters 
leavin'  whar  I  mind  jewks  and  yerls.    An'  that  great 

Slowerin'  New  Toon  there,'  pointing  out  of  hex  win- 
ows, '  whar  I  used  to  sit  an'  luck  oot  at  bonny  |;reen 
parks,  an'  see  the  coos  milket,  and  the  bits  o'  baimies 
rowin'  an'  tumlin',  an'  the  lasses  trsmpin'  i'  their 
tube — what  see  I  noo  but  stane  an'  lime,  an'  stoor 
an'  dirt,  an'  idle  cheels  an'  dinkit  oot  madams  pran- 
cin'.    Impruvements  indeed  I' 

Mary  found  she  was  not  likely  to  advance  her 
uncle's  fortune  by  the  judiciousness  of  her  remarks, 
therefore  prudently  resolved  to  hazard  no  more.  Mr 
Douglas,  who  was  more  au  fait  to  the  prejudices  of 
old  age,  and  who  was  always  amused  with  her  bitter 
remanu,  when  they  did  not  touch  himself,  encouraged 
her  to  continue  the  conversation  by  some  observation 
on  the  prevailing  manners. 

'  Mainers !'  rroeated  she  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh;  'what  ca  ye  mahiers  noo,  for  1  dinna  ken! 
ilk  ane  gangs  bang  intill  their  neebor's  hoos,  an' 
bang  oot  o't,  as  it  war  a  chynge-hoos ;  an'  as  for  the 
roaister  o't,  he's  no  o'  sae  muckle  vaalu  as  the  flunky 
ahint  his  chyre.  I'  my  grandfaither's  time,  as  I  hae 
heard  him  tell,  ilka  maister  o'  a  family  had  his  Mn 
sate  in  his  ain  hoos ;  ay  \  an'  sat  wi'  his  hat  on  his 
heed  afore  the  best  o'  the  land,  an*  had  his  ain  dish, 
an'  was  ay  helpit  first,  an  keepit  up  his  owthohty  as 
a  man  sude  du.  Paurents  war  paurents  than — ^bairns 
dardna  set  up  their  gabs  afore  them  than  as  they  du 
noo.  They  ne'er  presumed  to  say  their  heeds  war 
their  ain  i'  thae  days — wife  an'  servants,  reteeners 
an'  childer,  a'  trummelt  i'  the  presence  o'  their 
heed.' 

Here  a  long  pinch  of  snuff  caused  a  pause  in  the 
old  lady's  harangue.        *        * 

Mr  Douglas  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
rise  and  take  leave. 

'  Oo,  what's  takin'  ye  awa,  Archie,  in  sic  a  hurry  ! 
Sit  doon  there,'  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  *  an' 
rest  ye,  an'  tak  a  glass  o'  wine  an  a  bit  breed  ;  or 
maybe,'  turning  to  Mary,  '  ye  wad  rather  hae  a  drap 
broth  to  warm  ye !  What  gars  ye  look  sae  blae,  bairn  { 
I'm  sure  it's  no  cauld ;  but  ye're  just  like  the  lave  :  ye 
gang  a'  skiltin'  about  the  streets  half  naked,  an' 
than  ye  maun  sit  an'  birsle  yoursels  afore  the  fire  at 
hame.' 

She  had  now  shuffled  along  to  the  further  end  of 
the  room,  and  opening  a  press,  took  out  wine  and  a 
plateful  of  various-shaped  articles  of  bread,  which  she 
handed  to  Mary. 

*Hae,  bairn — tak  a  cookie — tak  it  up — what  are 
you  feared  for!  it'll  no  bite  ye.  Here's  t'ye,  Gleufem, 
an'  your  wife  an'  your  wean  ;  puir  tead,  it's  no  had  a 
very  chancy  ootset,  weel  a  wat.' 

The  wine  being  drank,  and  the  cookies  discussed, 
Mr  Douglas  made  another  attempt  to  withdraw,  but 
in  vain. 

*  Canna  ye  sit  still  a  wee,  man,  an'  let  me  speer 
after  my  auld  freens  at  0  leu  fern !  Hoo's  Grizzy, 
an'  Jacky,  an'  Nicky  ? — aye  workin'  awa  at  the  peels 
an'  the  drogs — he,  he !  I  ne'er  swallowed  a  peel  nor 
gied  a  doit  for  drogs  a'  my  days,  an'  see  an  ony  o' 
them  '11  rin  a  race  wi'  me  whan  they're  naur  five 
score.' 

Mr  Douglas  here  paid  some  complinlents  upon  her 
appearance,  which  were  pretty  graciously  received; 
and  added  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  his 
aunt  Grizzy,  which  he  would  send  along  with  a  roe- 
buck and  brace  of  moor-game. 

'  Gin  your  roebuck's  nae  better  than  your  last, 
atweel  it's  no  worth  the  sendin':  poor  dry  fissinless 
dirt,  no  worth  the  chowin' ;  weel  a  wat  I  begrudged 
my  teeth  on't.  Your  muirfowl  war  nae  that  ill,  but 
they're  no  worth  the  carryin' ;  they're  doug  cheap  i' 
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the  nutket  enoo,  to  it'i  ate  grett  complimgnt. 
je  hxd  brought  me  a  leg  o'  gudc  mnteoD,  or  %  i 

-moDt,  there  would  hae  been  lome  mdm  in't ;  but 
■e  uie  o'  the  fuwk  that'll  ne'er  hany  youraell  vl' 
joui  pieBenM  ;  it'a  but  the  piokle  powther  tbej  coet 
so'  r«e  waiTwi'  jo're  thinkiu'  mail  a'  jour  hd 
cnion  thsji  o'  my  itaniick  vhui  je'ra  at  the 
•hooCin'  o'  them,  puir  beuts.' 

Mi  Douglu  bad  bome  the  TariDoi  indi^itin 
lerelled  agaiiut  himaelf  uid  hii  funilr  with  %  phi- 
losophy that  had  no  puallel  in  hii  life  before,  but  to 
thin  attack  upon  bit  Same  he  iraa  not  proor.  Hii 
colouc  roH,  hii  ejei  naibed  fin,  and  ■omething  le- 
■embling  an  oath  bunt  from  hia  lip*  u  he  ftrode 
indiguautl;  toirards  the  door. 

Hii  friend,  however,  wai  too  nimble  for  him.  She 
■tepped  before  him,  and,  breaking  into  a  ditcordant 
laugh  aa  she  patted  him  on  the  Mck,  '  So  I  tee  ye're 
just  the  auld  man,  Archie — aye  ready  to  tak  the 
■trumi  an  ye  dinna  eet  a'  thing  your  aln  wye.  Mony 
a  time  I  had  to  fleech  ye  oot  o'  the  dorti  when  ye  waa 
a  callant.  Do  ye  mind  boo  ;e  wat  affronted  because 
I  Mt  ye  doon  to  a  Cauid  pigeon-pie  an'  a  tanker 
'  tippenny  ae  night  to  your  foweiltoon  afore  *ome 

Idle* — he,  he,  he  I  Weel  a  wat  yeie  wife  maun  hae 
her  ain  adoo*  to  manage  ye,  far  ye're  a  cuniatairy 
chield,  Archie.' 

Mr  Douglai  Mill  looked  ai  if  be  wai  involute 
whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry. 

'  Come,  come,  eit  ye  doon  there  till  I  speak  to  thii 
aim,'  said  she,  asahe  pulled  Mary  into  an  adjoining 
bed-chamber,  which  wore  the  same  aipect  of  chilly 
ueatnem  aa  the  one  they  bad  quitted.  Then  pulling 
a  huge  bunch  of  keyi  from  her  pocket,  the  opened  a 
drawer,  out  of  which  she  took  a  pair  of  diamond  ear- 
rings. 'Ilae,  bairn,'  said  she,  as  she  stuffed  them 
into  Mary's  hand ;  '  they  belanged  to  your  faither's 
graudiDDther.    She  was  a  gude  woman,  an'  had  four- 

fortin  than  Just  to  hae  as  mony.  But  mind  ye,'  with 
a  ihake  of  her  bony  finger,  '  they  maun  a'  be  Scoti. 
Oin  1  thought  ye  wad  raainr  oay  pock-puddin',  fient 
haed  wad  ye  hae  gotten  frae  me.  Noo  had  your 
tongue,  and  dinna  deire  me  wi'  thanks,'  almost  push- 
ing her  into  the  parlour  again;  'and  sin  ye're  gawn 
awa'  the  mom,  I'll  see  nae  mair  o'  ye  enoo — so  fare 
Te  weel.  But,  Archie,  ye  maun  come  an'  tak  your 
breakfaat  wi'  me.     I  hae  muckle  to  say  to  you ;  but 

□anna  be  sae  bard  upon  my  baps  as  yi 

I  a  facetious  grin  to  bet  mollified 
they  shook  hands  and  patted. 

AwiTG,  perbapi.  of  the  defective  outline  or  iton 
of  ber  first  norel.  Misi  Ferrler  baa  bestowed  much 
more  paini  on  the  constniction  of  the  >  Inheritance.' 
It  ii  too  complicated  for  an  analysis  in  this  place ; 
but  we  may  mention  that  it  is  connected  witli  high 
life  and  a  wide  range  of  characters,  the  heroine  being 
a  young  lady  bom  in  France,  and  heiress  Co  a  splen- 
did estate  and  peerage  in  Scotland,  to  which,  after 
i  various  adTcntures  and  reveraei,  ehe  finally  luc- 
'  ceedi.  The  tale  is  well  arraogifd  and  developed, 
i  Its  chief  attraction,  however,  consisti  in  the  deli- 
]  neation  of  characters.  Uncle  Adam  and  Miu  Pratt 
—the  fomier  a  tonchy,  sensitiTe,  rich  East  Indian, 
!  and  the  latter  another  of  MJi*  Kerrier's  inimitable 
;  old  maids — are  among  the  beat  of  the  portraits ;  but 
the  canvau  is  full  of  happy  and  striking  sketches. 
,  '  Destiny'  is  connected  witli  Highland  scenery  and 
j  Highland  manners,  but  is  far  from  romantia  Miss 
!  Ferrier  is  as  huittan  and  u  discerning  in  her  tastes 
and  reeearelies  aa  Miss  Edgeworth.  The  chief, 
'  Glcnroy,  is  proud  and  irascible,  spoiled  by  the  fawn- 
I  ing  oif  bis  inferiors,  nnd  in  his  family  cirele  is  gene- 
rous irithoat  kindness,  and  profuse  without  t>eneT(t- 
:  lence.  The  Uighhiad  minister,  Mr  Duncan  MacDow, 


1  fkrourite  Kt 


is  an  admirable  character,  ttumgta  -tut  letj  pnpoa- 
seising  specimen  of  the  connti?  paator,  and,  «bi  ' 
in  his  single  or  married  state,  ii  loKdMHly  amn 
Edith,  the  heroine,  is  a  iweet  and  gentle  cm 

and  th^re  is  strong  feeling  and  paisiou  in  aoa. 

the  scenes.  In  the  case  of  maaculine  intellect^  like 
those  of  the  authoress  of  '  Mirringe'  mad  tbe  gnat  ; 
Irish  noyelist,  the  progress  tjtjeun  Kemi  to  impart  : 
greater  softneai  and  lensibility,  and  caU  forth  all  the 
gentler  afiTectioni, 


East  in  a  series  of  novels — Tht  AJoenlam  vf  Btiji  | 
Baia  of  Iipaian,  three  Tolumea,  IBS4  (with  a 
second  part  published  in  two  Tolnntea  in   1818);  j 


.  three  volumes,  1841.    The  object  (f  hiidl 
work  was,  he  says,  the  single  idea  of  illo^itii 
Eastern  manners  by  contrast  with  those  cf  Ei^Iuih  j 
and  the  author  evinces  a  minute  and  <«mili»i-  m-  I 
qnaintance  with  the  habits  and  cnstotns  of  tbe  Per-  | 
siana    Tbe  truth  of  his  satirical  deicrintioiis  ut* 
allusions  was  felt  even  by  the  court  of  PenU ;  Ic 
Mr  Morier  has  published  a  letter  from  a  minister  ( 
state  in  that  coantry.  expressing  the  disideasait  '' 
which  the  king  felt  at  the  '  very  foaliih  bna^cM'  of  i 
the  book.    It  is  probable,  however,  as  the  aathor 
supposes,  that  this  irritation  may  l^ul  to  reAectim. 
and  reflection  to  amendment,  as  he  conceives  the  ^, 
Persians  to  be.  in  talent  and  natural  capacity,  eqoil  i 
to  any  nation  in  the  world,  aiid  would  be  no  less  on 
a  level  with  them  in  feeling,  honesty,  and  the  higher  . 
moral  qualities,  were  their  edaation   bvoutahk.  jj 
The  hero  of  Mr  Morier's  tale  is  an  adtenttUM  like  '. 
Gil  Bias,  and  as  much  buffeted  about  in  lite  waU.  , ' 
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He  it  the  son  of  a  barber  of  Ispahan,  and  is  snc- 
eessively  one  of  a  band  of  Tilrcomans,  a  menial  ser- 
vant,  a  pupil  of  the  physician-royal  of  Persia,  an 
attendant  on    the  chief  executioner,    a   religious 
devotee,  and  a  seller  of  tobacco-pipea  in  Constan- 
tinople.    Having  by  stratagem    espoused  a  rich 
Turkic  widow,  he  becomes  an  official  to  the  Shah ; 
and  on  hia  further  distinguishing  himself  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Europeans,  he  is  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  mission  of  Mirzah  Firouz,  and  accom- 
panies the  Persian  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land.   In  the  course  of  his  multiplied  adventures, 
misfortunes,  and  escapes,  the  volatile  unprincipled 
Hajji  mixes  with  all  classes,  and  is  much  in  Tehran, 
Koordistan,  Georgia,  Bagdad,  Constantinople,  &c. 
The  work  soon  became  popular.    '  The  novelty  of 
the  style,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  which  was  at  once 
perceived  to  be  genuine  oriental  by  such  internal 
evidence  as  establishes  the  value  of  real  old  China — 
the  g^y  and  glowing  descriptions  of  Eastern  state 
and  pageantry — the  character  of  the  poetry  occa- 
sionally introduced — secured  a  merited  welcome  for 
the  Persian  picaroon.      As  a  picture  of  oriental 
manners,  the  work  had,  indeed,  a  severe  trial  to 
sustain  by  a  comparison  with  the  then  recent  ro- 
mance of  Anastasius.    But  the  public  found  appe- 
tite for  both ;  and  indeed  they  differ  as  comedy  and 
tragedy,  the  deep  passion  and  gloomy  interest  of  Mr 
Hope's  work  being<of  a  kind  entirely  different  fh)m 
the  light  and  lively  turn  of  our  friend  Hajji's  adven- 
tures.   The  latter,  with  his  morals    sitting   easy 
about  him,  A  rogue  indeed,  but  not  a  malicious  one, 
with  as  much  wit  and  cunning  as  enable  him  to 
dupe  others,  and  as  much  vanity  as  to  afford  them 
perpetual  means  of  retaliation;  a  sparrow-hawk, 
who,  while  he  floats  through  the  air  in  quest  of 
the  smaller  game,  is  himself  perpetually  exposed 
to  be  pounced  upon  by  some  stronger  bird  of  prey, 
interests  and  amuses  us,  while  neither  deserving  nor 
expecting  serious  regard  or  esteem ;  and  like  Will 
Vizard  of  the  hill,  **  the  knave  ia  our  very  good 
friend."     Mr  Morier,  however,  in  the  episode  of 
Tusu^  the  Armenian,  and  the  account  of  the  death 
of  Zeenab,  has  successfully  entered  into  the  arena  of 
pathetic  and  romantic  description.      The  oriental 
scenes  are  the  most  valuable  and  original  portions 
of  **  Hajji  Baba,"  and  possess  the  attraction  of  novelty 
to  ordinary  readers,  yet  the  account  of  the  constant 
embarrassment  and  surprise  of  the  Persians  at  Eng- 
lish manners  and  customs  is  highly  amusing.    The 
ceremonial  of  the  dinner-table,  that  seemed  to  them 
**  absolutely  bristling  with  instruments  of  offence,** 
blades  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  sufficient  to  have 
ornamented  the  girdles  of  the  Shah's  household, 
could  not  but  puzzle  those  who  had  been  accustomed 
simply  to  take  eveiT'thing  up  in  their  fingers.    The 
mail-coach,  the  variety  of  our  furniture  and  accom- 
modation, and  other   domestic   observances,  were 
equally  astonishing;  but,  above  all,  the  want  of  cere- 
monial among  our  statesmen  and  public  officers  sur- 
prised the  embassy.    The  following  burst  of  oriental 
wonder  and  extravagance  succeeds  to  an  account  of 
a  visit  paid  them  by  the  chairman  and  deputy -chair- 
man of  the  East  India  Company,  who  came  in  a 
hackoey-ooach,  and,  after   the  interview,  walked 
awayupon  their  own  legs. 

**  When  they  were  well  off,  we  all  sat  mute,  only 
occasionally  saying,  *  Allah!  Allah  1  there  is  but 
one  Allah!'  so  wonderfully  astonished  were  we. 
What !  India  ?  that  great,  that  magnificent  empire  I 
— ^that  scene  of  Persian  conquest  and  Persian  glory ! 
— ^the  land  of  elephants  and  precious  stones,  the 
seat  of  shawls  and  kincobe ! — that  paradise  sung  by 
poets,  celebrated  by  historians  more  ancient  than 
(rAn  itself! — at  whose  boundaries  tiie  sun  is  per- 


mitted to  rise,  and  around  whose  majestic  moun- 
tains, some  dad  in  eternal  snows,  others  in  eternal 
verdure,  the  stars  and  the  moon  are  allowed  to 
gambol  and  carouse!  What!  is  it  so  fallen,  so 
degraded,  as  to  be  swayed  by  two  obscure  mortals, 
living  in  regions  that  know  not  the  warmth  of  the 
sun?  Two  swine-eating  infidels,  shaven,  impure, 
walkers  on  foot,  and  who,  by  way  of  state,  travel 
in  dirty  coaches  filled  with  straw !  This  seemed  to 
us  a  greater  miracle  in  government  than  even  that 
of  Beg  Ian,  the  plaiter  of  whips,  who  governed  the 
Turcomans  and  the  countries  of  Samarcand  and 
Bokhara,  leading  a  life  more  like  a  beggar  than  a 
potentate."' 

*  Zohrab'  is  a  historical  novel,  of  the  time  of  Aga 
Mohammed  Shah,  a  famous  Persian  prince,  described 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm  as  having  taught  the  Russians 
to  beat  the  French  by  making  a  desert  before  the 
line  of  the  invader's  march,  and  thus  leaving  the 
enemy  master  of  only  so  much  ground  as  his  cannon 
could  command.  This  celebrated  Shah  is  the  real 
hero  of  the  tale,  though  the  honour  is  nominally 
awarded  to  Zohrab,  an  independent  Mazanderini 
chief,  who  falls  in  love  with  the  gentle  and  beau- 
tiful Amima,  niece  of  the  Shah.  The  style  of  the 
work  is  light,  pleasant,  and  animated,  and  it  is  full 
of  Persian  life.  '  Ayesha,  the  Maid  of  Kars,'  is  in- 
ferior to  its  predecessors,  though  certain  parts  (as 
the  description  of  the  freebooter,  Corah  Bey,  and 
the  ruins  of  Anni,  the  Spectre  City,  the  attack  on 
the  Russian  posts,  the  voyage  to  Constantinople, 
&c.)  are  in  the  author's  happiest  and  most  graphic 
manner.  In  this  work  Mr  Morier  introduces  a 
novelty— he  makes  an  English  traveller.  Lord  Os- 
mond, fall  in  love  with  a  Turkish  maiden,  and  while 
the  Englishman  is  bearing  off  the  Maid  of  Kars  to 
Constantinople,  Corah  Bey  intercepts  them,  and  gets 
the  lover  sent  off  to  the  galleys.  He  is  relea«^ 
through  the  intercession  of  the  English  ambassador, 
and  carries  his  Eastern  bride  to  England.  Ayesha, 
the  heroine,  turns  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Wortley!  There  are  improbabilities  in  j 
this  story  which  cannot  be  reconciled,  and  the  | 
mixture  of  European  costume  and  characters  among  ! 
the  scenery  and  society  of  the  East,  destroys  that 
oriental  charm  which  is  so  entire  and  so  fascinating 
in  *  Zohrab.'  *  The  Mirza'  is  a  series  of  Eastern 
stories,  connected  by  an  outline  of  fiction  like 
Moore's  Lalla  Rookh.  In  concluding  this  work, 
Mr  Morier  says, '  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  the 
East,  as  we  have  known  it  in  oriental  tales,  is  now 
fast  on  the  change — **  C*ut  le  commencement  de  la 
fin.*^  Perhaps  we  have  gleaned  the  last  of  the 
beards,  and  obtained  an  expiring  glimpse  of  the 
heavy  caouk  and  the  ample  shalwar  ere  they  are 
exchanged  for  the  hat  and  the  spruce  pantaloon. 
How  wonderful  is  it — ^how  full  of  serious  contem- 
plation is  the  fact,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  Moham- 
medanism should  have  been  assailed,  almost  sud- 
denly as  well  as  simultaneously,  by  events  which 
nothing  human  could  have  foreseen.  Barbary, 
Egypt,  Syria,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  the  Red  Sea,  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  and  Affghanistan,  all  more  or  less  have  felt 
the  influence  of  European  or  anti-Mohammedan 
agencies.  Perhaps  the  present  generation  may 
not  see  a  new  structure  erected,  but  true  it  is  they 
have  seen  its  foundations  laid.* 

In  1838  appeared  TTie  Banished;  a  Swabian  HiS" 
toriad  Tale^  cMlited  by  Mr  Morier.  This  publication 
caused  some  disappointment,  as  the  name  of  the 
author  of  *  Hajji  Baba'  excited  expectations  which 
*The  Banished'  did  not  realise.  The  work  is  a 
translation  from  the  German,  a  tale  of  the  Swabian 
league  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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familiar  iD  some  other  conntries,  whose  language 
affords  it  facilities*  has  hitherto  heen  rare,  if  not 
unknown  in  ours,  namely  the  power  of  improviscUtMing^ 
or  extemporaneous  composition  of  songs  and  music 
Hook  would  at  table  turn  the  whole  conversation  of 
the  evening  into  a  song,  sparkling  with  puns  or 
witty  allusions,  and  perfect  in  its  rhymes.  *He 
accompanied  himself  (says  a  writer  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review)  on  the  pianoforte,  and  the  music 
was  frequently,  though  not  always,  as  new  as 
the  verse.  He  usually  stuck  to  the  common  ballad 
measures;  but  one  favourite  sport  was  a  mimic 
opera,  and  then  he  seemed  to  triumph  vrithout 
effort  over  every  variety  of  metre  and  complication 
of  stanza.  About  the  complete  extemporaueousness 
of  the  whole  there  could  rarely  be  the  slightest 
doubt*  Tliis  power  of  extempore  verse  seems  to 
have  been  the  wonder  of  all  Hook's  associates ;  it 
astonished  Sheridan,  Coleridge,  and  the  most  illus- 
trious of  his  contemporaries,  who  used  to  hang  de- 
lighted over  such  rare  and  unequivocal  manif^ta- 
tions  of  genius.  Hook  had  been  introduced  to  the 
prince  regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and  in  1812 
he  received  the  appointment  of  accomptant-general 
and  treasurer  to  the  colony  of  the  Mauritius,  with  a 
salary  of  about  £2000  per  annum.  This  handsome 
provision  he  enjoyed  for  five  years.  The  duties  of 
the  office  were,  however,  neglected,  and  an  exami- 
nation being  made  into  the  books  of  the  accomptant, 
various  irregularities,  omissions,  and  discrepancies 
were  detected.  There  was  a  deficiency  of  about 
£12,000,  and  Hook  was  ordered  home  under  the 
charge  of  a  detachment  of  military.  Thus  a  dark 
cloud  hung  over  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life ; 
but  it  is  believcMl  that  he  was  in  reality  innocent  of 
all  but  gross  negligence.  On  reaching  London  in 
1819,  he  was  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  by  the  Audit 
Board,  which  did  not  terminate  until  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  five  years.  He  was  then  pronounced  to  be 
liable  to  the  crown  for  the  deficit  of  £12.000.  In 
the  meantime  he  laboured  assiduously  at  literature 
as  a  profession.  He  became,  in  1820,  editor  of  the 
John  Bull  newspaper,  which  he  made  conspicuous 
for  its  advocacy  of  high  aristocratic  principles,  some 
virulent  personalities,  and  much  wit  and  humour. 
His  political  songs  were  generally  admired  for  their 
point  and  brilliancy  of  fancy.  In  1823,  after  tlie  award 
had  been  given  finding  him  a  debtor  to  the  crown  in 
the  sum  mentioned,  Hook  was  arrested,  and  continued 
nearly  two  years  in  confinement.  His  literary  labours 
went  on,  however,  without  interruption,  and  in  1 824 
appeared  the  first  series  of  his  tales,  entitled  Sayingt 
and  Doings,  which  were  so  well  received  that  the 
author  was  made  £2000  richer  by  the  production.  In 
1825  he  issued  a  second  series,  and  shortly  after  that 
publication  he  was  released  from  custody,  with  an 
intimation,  however,  that  the  crown  abandoned  no- 
thing of  its  claim  for  the  Mauritius  debt  The  po- 
pular novelist  now  pursued  his  literary  career  with 
unabatal  diligence  and  spirit  In  1828  he  published 
a  third  series  of  *  Savings  and  Doings  ;*  in  1830,  Max- 
well; in  1832,  The  Life  of  Sir  David  Bairdj  in  1833, 
7^e  Parson**  Daughter,  and  Love  and  Pride,  In  1836 
he  became  editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
contributed  to  its  pages,  in  chapters,  Gilbert  Gumey, 
and  the  for  inferior  sequel,  Gwmey  Married,  each 
afterwards  collected  into  a  set  of  three  volumes.  In 
1837  appeared  Jack  Brag;  in  1839,  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages ;  Precepts  and  Practice  ;  and  Fathers 
and  Sons.  His  last  avowed  work.  Peregrine  Bunce, 
supposed  not  to  have  been  wholly  written  by  him, 
appeared  some  months  after  his  death.  The  pro- 
duction of  thirty -eight  volumes  within  sixteen 
years — the  author  being  all  the  while  editor,  and 
almost  sole  writer,  of  a  newspaper,  and  for  seve- 
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ral  yean  the  efficient  conductor  of  a  magazine — 
certainly  affords,  as  the  Quarteriy  Beview  re- 
marks, sufficient  proof  that  he  never  sank  into  i^e- 
ness.  At  the  same  time  Theodore  Hook  was  the 
idol  of  the  fashionable  circles,  and  ran  a  heedless 
round  of  dissipation.  Though  in  the  receipt  of  a 
large  income — probably  not  less  tiian  £3000  per 
annum — by  his  writings,  he  became  involved  in 
pecuniary  embarrassments ;  and  an  unhappy  oon- 
nexion  which  he  had  formed,  yet  dared  not  avow, 
entailed  upon  him  the  anxieties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  family.  Parts  of  a  diary  which  he  kept  have 
been  published,  and  there  are  passagea  in  it  ditdoa- 
ing  his  struggles,  his  alternations  oi  hope  and  de- 
spair, and  his  ever-deepening  distresses  and  difikml- 
ties,  which  are  inexpressibly  touching  as  well  as 
instructive.  At  length,  overwhelmed  with  diffi- 
culties, his  children  unprovided  for,  and  himself  a 
victim  to  disease  and  exhaustion  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  53d  year,  he  died  at  Fulham  on  the  24th 
of  August  1842. 

The  works  of  Theodore  Hook  are  very  unequal, 
and  none  of  them  perhaps  display  the  rich  and  varied 
powers  of  his  conversation.  He  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  English  life  in  the  higher  and  middle 
ranks,  and  his  early  familiarity  with  the  stage  had 
taught  him  the  effect  of  dramatic  situations  snd 
pointed  dialogue.  The  theatre,  however,  is  not 
always  a  good  school  for  taste  in  composition,  and 
Hook's  witty  and  tragic  scenes  and  contrasts  of 
character  are  often  too  violent  in  tone,  and  too  little 
discriminated.  Hence,  though  his  knowledge  of  high 
life  was  undoubted,  and  his  powers  of  observation 
rarely  surpassed,  his  pictures  of  existing  mannen 
seem  to  wear  an  air  of  caricature,  imparted  insen- 
sibly by  the  peculiar  habits  and  exuberant  fancy  of 
the  novelist  His  pathos  is  often  overdone,  and  bis 
mirth  and  joyousness  carried  into  Uie  regions  of 
farce.  He  is  very  felicitous  in  exposing  all  ridicn- 
lous  pretences  and  absurd  affectation,  and  in  socfa 
scenes  his  polished  ridicule  and  the  practical  saga- 
city of  the  man  of  the  world,  conversant  with  its 
different  ranks  and  artificial  distinctions,  are  strik- 
ingly apparent.  We  may  collect  from  his  noveb 
(especially  the  *  Sayings  and  Doings,'  which  were 
carefully  written)  as  correct  a  notion  of  English 
society  in  certain  spheres  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, as  Fielding's  works  display  of  the  manners  of 
the  eighteenth.  To  regularity  of  fable  he  made 
little  pretension,  and  we  suspect  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  style.  He  aimed  at  delineation  of  character— 
at  striking  scenes  and  situations — at  reflecting  the 
language  and  habits  of  actual  life — and  all  ti^he 
accomplished,  in  some  of  his  works,  with  a  snocess 
that  produced  many  rivals,  but  no  superior. 

THOMAS  COLLET  GRATTAN — MB  T.  R.  U8TCR — 
MARQUIS  OF  MOBMANBT. 

Thomas  Collet  Grattam,  an  Irish  writer  of 
fiction,  commenced  his  literary  career  in  1819  with 
a  poetical  romance  entitled  PhiUbert,  which  was 
smoothly  versified,  but  possessed  no  great  merit  In 
1823  appeared  his  Highway  and  JSyioayt,  tales  of 
continental  wandering  and  adventure,  written  in  a 
light,  picturesque,  and  pleasing  manner.  These  were 
so  well  received  that  the  author  wrote  a  second 
series,  published  in  1824,  and  a  third  in  1827.  Is 
1830  he  came  forth,  with  a  novel  in  four  ▼olnmes, 
The  Heiress  of  Bruges;  a  Tale  of  the  Year  SixHen 
Hundred,  The  plot  of  this  work  is  connected  with 
the  attempts  made  by  the  Flemish  to  emandpste 
themselves  from  the  foreign  sway  of  Spain,  in  which 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Dutch,  under  Prince  . 
Maurice.    A  power  of  vivid  description  and  obser- 
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hunting  widow ;  Michael  Armstrong,  or  die  Factory 
Boy,  a  caricature  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  manu- 
facturing system  ;  and  One  Fault,  a  domestic  story, 
illustrating  with  uncommon  Tigour  and  effect  the 
dismal  consequences  of  that  species  of  bad  temper 
which  proceeds  from  pride  and  over  sensitiveness. 
In  1840  we  had  TTie  Widow  Married;  and  in  1841 
The  Blue  Belles  of  England,  and  Charles  Chesterfield. 
The  latter  relates  the  history  of  a  youth  of  genius, 
and  contains  a  satirical  picture  of  the  stiite  of  lite- 
rature in  England,  branding  authors,  editors,  and 
publishers  with  unprincipled  profligacy,  selfishness, 
and  corruption.  In  1842  Mrs  TroUoiK?,  Upsides 
throwing  off  another  novel  ( The  Ward  of  I'horpe 
Comhe),  gave  tlic  public  the  result  of  a  second 
visit  to  Belgium,  describing  the  changes  that  had 
been  effected  since  1833,  and  also  A  Visit  to  Italy. 
The  smart  caustic  style  of  our  authoress  was  not 
so  well  adapted  to  the  classic  scenes,  manners,  and 
antiquities  of  Italy,  as  to  the  broader  features  of 
American  life  and  character,  and  this  work  was  not 
so  successful  as  her  previous  publications.  Ileturn- 
ing  to  fiction,  we  find  Mrs  TrolloiH?,  as  usual,  prolific. 
Three  novels,  of  three  volumes  each,  were  the  jmi- 
duce  of  1843  —  Hargrove,  Jessie  Phillips,  and  The 
Laurringtons.  The  first  is  a  sketch  of  a  man  of 
fashion ;  the  second  an  attack  on  the  new  English 
poor-law  ;  and  the  third  a  lively  satire  on  *  superior 
people,'  the  *  bustling  Botherbys*  of  society.  Review- 
ing the  aggregate  lal)ours  of  this  industrious  author- 
ess, we  cannot  say  that  she  has  done  good  propor- 
tioned to  her  talents.  Her  satire  is  directed  against 
the  mere  8ui)erflcialities  of  life,  and  is  not  calculated 
to  check  vice  or  encourage  virtue.  In  depicting 
high  life,  she  wants  the  genial  spirit  and  humanity 
of  Theodore  Hook.  She  has  scattered  nnmsement 
among  novel-readers  by  some  of  her  delineations ; 
but  in  all  her  mirth  there  is  a  mo<>king  and  bitter 
spirit,  which  is  often  as  misplaced  as  it  is  unfemi- 
nine. 

JOHN  BANIM. 

Tlie  Tcdes  of  the  (THara  Family,  first  nnd  second 
series,  1825  and  1826,  produced  a  stronjr  and  vivid 
impression  on  all  readers  of  fiction.  The  author 
seemed  to  unite  the  truth  and  circumstantiality  of 
(^rabbe  with  the  dark  and  gloomy  power  of  Godwin ; 
and  in  knowledge  of  Irish  character,  habits,  customs, 
and  feeling,  he  was  superior  to  even  Miss  Edge- 
worth  or  Lady  Morgan.  The  story  of  the  Nowlans, 
and  that  of  C?roohore  of  the  Bill-Hook,  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  once  pi'rused  them. 
The  force  of  the  passions,  and  the  effects  of  crime, 
turbulence,  and  misery,  have  rarely  been  painted 
with  such  overmastering  energy,  or  wrouglit  into 
narratives  of  more  sustained  and  harrowing  interest. 
The  probability  of  his  incidents  was  not  much  at- 
tended to  by  the  author,  and  he  indulged  largely  in 
scenes  of  horror  and  violence — in  nmrders,  alxluc- 
tions,  pursuit*,  and  escapes — but  the  whole  was  re- 
lated with  such  spirit,  raciness,  and  truth  of  cos- 
tume and  colouring,  that  the  reailer  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  note  defects.  The  very  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Irish  dialect  and  pronunciation  (though 
constituting  at  first  a  difiiculty  in  porusaU  and 
always  too  much  persisted  in  by  Mr  Banim) 
heightened  the  wild  native  flavour  of  the  stories, 
and  enriched  them  with  many  new  and  picturesque 
words  and  phrases.  These  original  and  striking 
tales  were  followed  up  in  1828  by  another  Irish 
story.  The  Croppy,  connected  with  the  insurrection 
in  1798.  *We  paint,' said  the  author,  *from  the 
people  of  a  land  amongst  whom,  fur  the  last  six 
hundred  years,  national  provocations  have  never 


ceased  to  keep  alive  the  strongest  and  often  the 
worst  pa.Hsion8  of  our  nature ;  whose  pauses,  during 
that  long  lapse  of  a  country's  existence,  from  actual 
conflict  in  the  field,  have  been  but  so  many  changes 
into  mental  strife,  and  who  to  this  day  are  held 
prepared,  should  the  war-cry  be  given,  to  rush  at 
each  other's  throats,  and  enact  scenes  that,  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  would  show  more  terribly 
vivid  than   any  selected  by  us  from  former  facts, 
for  the  purposes  of  candid,  though  slight  illustra- 
tion.'   Tliere  was  too  much  of  this  *  stnmg  writing' 
in  The  Croppy,  and  worse  faults  were  found  in  tlie 
prolixity  of  some  of  the  dialogues  and  descriptions, 
and  a  too  palpable  imitation  of  the  style  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  historical  romances.   The  scenes 
peculiarly  Irish   are,   however,   written    with   Mr 
Banim's  characteristic   vigour  :   he   describes   the 
burning  of  a  cabin  till  we  seem  to  witness  the  spec- 
tacle ;  and  the  massacre  at  Vinegsir  Hill  is  portrayed 
with  the  distinctness  of  dramatic  action.     Nanny 
the  knitter  is  also  one  of  his  happiest  Irish  like- 
nesses.    The  experiment  made  by  the  author  to 
depict,  like  Scott,  the  maimers  and  frivolities  of  the 
higher  classes — to  draw  a  sprightly  heroine,  a  maiden 
aunt,  or  the  ordinary  characters  and  tniits  of  gentitl 
society — was  decidedly  a  failure.    His  strength  lay 
in  the  cabin  and  the  wild  heath,  not  in  the  drawing- 
room.     In  1830  Mr  Banim  published  The  henomnctd, 
in  three  volumes,  a  work  consisting  of  two  talt-*  ' 
— The  Last  Baron  of  Crana,  and  The  Conformists. 
The  same  beauties  and  defects  which  characterise 
The  Croppy  are  seen  in  The  Denounced ;  but  The 
Conformists  is  a  deeply-interesting  story,  and  calls 
forth  Mr  Banim's  peculiarities  of  desc^ription  and 
knowledge  of  character  in  a  very  striking  liglit.  Hi« 
object  is  to  depict  the  evils  of  that  system  of  anti- 
Catholic  tyranny  when  tlie  penal  laws  were  in  full 
force,  by  which  home  education  was  denied  to  Catho- 
lic families  unless  by  a  I'rotestant  teacher.    The 
more  rigid  of  the  Catholics  abjured  all  instruction 
thus  administered;   and  Mr  Banim  describes  the 
effects  of  ignorance  and  neglect  on  the  second  son  cf 
a  Catholic  gentleman,  haughty,  sensitive,  and  pain- 
fully alive  to  the  disadvantages  and  degradation  of 
his  condition.    The  whole  account  of  this  family, 
the  D'Arcys,  is  written  with  great  skill  and  effti-t. 
In  1838  Mr  Banim  collected  several  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  periodical  works,  and  published  them  under 
the  title  of  The  Bit  o'  Writin\  ami  other  Talcs.     In 
1842  he  came  forwanl  with  an  original  and  excellent 
novel,  in   three  volumes.  Father  Conncll,  the  htw 
being  an  aged  and  benevolent  Catht>Uc  priest,  not 
unworthy  of  association  with  the  I'rotestant  Vicar 
of  Wjikefield.     This  primitive  pastor  become*  the 
patron  of  a  poor  vagrant  lx)y,  Neddy  Fenm-11,  wIh*pc 
adventures  furnish  the  incidents  for  tlie  story.  Thtre 
is,  as  usual  with  ^fr  Banim,  a  variety  of  incideutii 
minutely  related — scenes  of  gloom  and  terror — and 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  moral  anat<miy  of  our 
nature.    This  was  destined  to  be  the  hist  work  of 
the  author.     He  died  in  August  1842,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  in  the  neighliourhood  of  Kilkenny,  which 
also  was  his  birthplace.    *  Mr  Banim  began  life  as 
a  miniature  painter;  but,  seduced  from  his  pnyfcssion 
by  promptings  too  strong  to  bo  resisted,  and  by  the 
success  of  a  tragedy,  Damon  and  PytJiias,  he  early 
abandoned  art,  and  adopted  literature  as  a  pnttV'S- 
sion ;  and  he  will  be  long  remembered  as  the  writer 
of  that  powerful  and  painful  scries  of  novels,  -  Tl't  : 
O'llara  Tales."    Some  years  previous,  the  gcmral 
sympathy  was  attracted  to   Mr  Banim's  stnigjjle 
against  the  suffering  and  privation  which  came  in  the 
train  of  diseiLse  that  prci-'ludcd  all  literary  exertion; 
and  on  that  occasion  Sir  KolM^rt  I'eel  came  to  tlie 
aid  of  the  distressed  author,  whose  latter  vears  wi-n- 
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neighbourhood.  In  his  seyenteenth  year  he  went  to 
assist  a  distant  rdati^e,  a  priest,  who  had  opened  a 
classical  school  near  Glasslongh,  countjr  of  Monaghan, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  A  pilgrimage  to  the 
far-famed  Lough-derg,  or  St  Patrick|s  Purgatory, 
excited  his  imagination,  and  the  description  of  that 
performance,  some  years  afterwards,  '  not  only,'  he 
says,  '  constituted  my  debut  in  literature,  but  was 
also  the  means  of  preventing  me  ttom  being  a  plea- 
sant stroiig-bodied  parish  priest  at  this  day ;  indeed 
it  was  the  cause  of  changing  the  whole  destiny  of  my 
subsequent  life.'  About  this  time  chance  threw  a 
copy  of  Gil  Bias  in  his  way,  and  his  love  of  adven- 
ture was  BO  stimulated  by  its  perusal,  that  he  left 
his  native  place,  and  set  off  on  a  visit  to  a  Catholic 
clergyman  in  the  county  of  Louth.  He  stopped 
with  him  a  fortnight,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
tuition  in  the  house  of  a  fanner  near  Corcreagh. 
This,  however,  was  a  tame  life  and  a  hard  one,  and 
he  resolved  on  precipitating  himself  on  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis, with  no  other  gfuide  than  a  certain  strong 
feeling  of  vague  and  shapeless  ambition.  He  entered 
Dublin  with  only  2s.  9d.  in  his  pocket.  From  .this 
period  we  suppose  we  must  date  the  commencement 
of  Mr  Carleton's  literary  career.  In  1830  appeared 
his  '  Traits  and  Stories,'  two  volumes,  published  in 
Dublin,  but  without  the  author's  name.  Mr  Carleton, 
in  his  preface,  *  assures  the  public,  that  what  he  offers 
is,  both  in  manufacture  and  material,  genuine  Irish ; 
yes,  genuine  Irish  as  to  character,  drawn  by  one  bom 
amidst  the  scenes  he  describes — ^reared  as  one  of  the 
people  whose  characters  and  situations  he  sketches 
— and  who  can  cut  and  dress  a  shillaly  as  wcJl  as 
any  man  in  his  msgestjr's  dominions ;  ay,  and  use  it 
too;  so  let  the  critics  take  care  of  themselves.' 
Tlie  critics  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
sketcher.  His  account  of  the  northern  Irish — the 
Ulster  creachts — was  new  to  the  reading  pubhc,  and 
the  *  dark  mountains  and  green  vales'  of  his  native 
Tjrrone,  of  Donegal,  and  Derry,  had  been  left  un- 
touched by  the  previous  writers  on  Ireland.  A 
second  series  of  tiiiese  tales  was  published  by  Mr 
Carleton  in  1832,  and  was  equally  well  received.  In 
1839  he  sent  forth  a  powerful  Irish  story,  Fardorougha 
the  MiseTf  or  the  Convicts  of  L'unamona^  in  which  the 
passion  of  avarice  is  strikingly  depicted,  without 
its  victim  being  wholly  dead  to  natural  tenderness 
and  affection.  Scenes  of  broad  humour  and  comic 
extravagance  are  interspersed  throughout  the  work. 
Two  years  afterwards  (1841)  appeared  The  Fawn  of 
Spring  Vale^  The  Clarionet,  and  other  Tales,  three 
volumes.  There  is  more  of  pathetic  composition  in 
this  collection  than  in  the  former;  but  one  genial  light- 
hearted  humorous  story,  *  The  Misfortunes  of  Barney 
Branagan,'  was  a  prodigious  favourite.  The  collection 
was  pronounced  by  a  judicious  critic  to  be  calculated 
'  for  those  quiet  country  haunts  where  the  deep  and 
natural  pathos  of  the  lives  of  the  poor  may  be  best 
read  and  taken  to  heart  Hepcc  Mr  Carleton  ap- 
propriately dedicates  his  pages  to  WordsworUi.  But 
they  have  the  fault  common  to  other  modern  Irish 
novels,  of  an  exaggerated  display  of  the  darker  vicis- . 
situdes  of  life:  none  better  than  the  Rydal  philo- 
sopher could  teach  the  tale-writer  that  the  effect  of 
mists,,  and  rains,  and  shadows,  is  lost  without  sun- 
breaks  to  relieve  the  gloom.'  The  gfeat  merit,  how- 
ever, of  Mr  Carleton,  is  the  truth  of  his  delineations 
and  the  apparent  artlessness  of  his  stories.  If  he 
has  not  the  passionate  energy— or,  as  he  himself  has 
termed  it,  *  the  melancholy  but  indignant  reclama- 
tions '  of  John  Banim,  he  has  not  his  party  prejudices 
or  bitterness.  He  seems  to  have  formed  a  fair  and 
jiist  estimate  of  the  character  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  have  drawn  it  as  it  actually  appeared  to  him 
at  home  and  abroad — in  feud  and  in  festival — ^in  the 


various  scenes  which  passed  before  him  in  hia  native 
district  and  during  his  subsequent  ramblea.    Inexa-  . 
mining  into  the   causes  which  have  operated  in  i 
forming  the  chancter  of  the  peasantiy,  llr  Carieton 
alludes  to  the  long  want  of  any  fixed  tystem  of  ' 
wholesome  education.    The  dlergy,  until  lately,  took 
no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
children  (where  any  instruction  was  obtained)  waa 
left  altogether  to  hedge  schoolmasters,  a  daaa  of 
men  who,  with  few  exceptions,  bestowed  *  such  an  ' 
education  upon  the  people  as  is  sufficient  almost;  in 
the  absence  of  all  other  causes,  to  acocmnt  for  niiich 
of  the  agrarian  violence  and  erroneous  principles 
which  regulate  their  movements  and  feelings  on  that 
and  similar  subjects.'  The  lower  Irish,  too,  he  justly 
remarks,  were,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
treated  with  apaihy  and  gross  neglect  by  the  only 
class  to  whom  they  could  or  ought  to  look  up  for 
sympathy  or  protcMstion.    Hence  those  deep-rooted 
prejudices  and  fearful  crimes  which  stain  the  hiatory 
of  a  people  remarkable  for  their  social  and  domeatic 
virtues.    *  In  domestic  life,'  says  Mr  Carleton,  *  there 
is  no  man  so  exquisitely  atfectionate  and  hmnaniaed 
as  the  Irishman.   The  national  imagination  is  actiTe, 
and  the  national  heart  warm,  and  it  foUows  very  na- 
turally that  he  should  be,  and  is,  tender  and  stroof? 
in  all  his  domestic  relations.    Unlike  the  people  of 
other  nations,  his  grief  is  loud,  but  lasting ;  vehement, 
but  deep ;  and  whilst  its  shadow  has  beoi  chequered 
by  the  Laughter  and  mirth  of  a  cheerfU  disposition, 
still,  in  the  moments  of  seclusion,  at  his  bed-side 
prayer,  or  over  the  grave  of  those  he  loved,  it  wiH 
put  itself  forth,  after  hslf  a  life,  with  a  vivid  power 
of  recollection  which  is  sometimes  almost  beyond 
belief.'  A  people  thus  cast  in  extremes — ^melanc^<dy 
and  humorous — ^passionate  in  affection  and  inhstred 
^<:herishing  the  old  language,  traditions,  and  recol- 
lections of  their  country — their  wild  music,  poetry, 
and  customs — ready  either  for  good  or  for  evil — socb 
a  people  certainly  idSbrds  the  novdist  abundant  mate- 
rials for  his  fictions.    The  fidd  is  ample,  and  it  baa 
been  richly  cultivated. 

{Picture  of  an  IriA  ViUage  eaid  School-konae^'i 

The  village  of  Findramore  was  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a  long  green  hill,  the  outline  of  which  formcsd  a 
low  arch,  as  it  rose  to  the  eye  against  Uie  horizon. 
This  hill  was  studded  with  clumps  of  beeches,  and 
sometimes  enclosed  as  a  meadow.  In  the  month  of 
July,  when  the  grass  on  it  was  long,  many  an  boor 
have  I  spent  in  solitaiy  enjoyment,  watchini;  the 
wavy  motion  produced  upon  its  pliant  snifaoe  by  the 
sunny  winds,  or  the  flight  of  the  cloud  shadows,  like 
gigantic  phantoms,  as  they  swept  rapidly  over  it, 
whilst  the  murmur  of  the  rocking  trees,  and  the 
glancing  of  their  bright  leaves  in  the  sun,  produced  a 
heartfelt  pleasure,  the  very  memoxy  of  which  rises  in 
my  imagination  like  some  fading  recollection  of  a 
brighter  world. 

^  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  ran  a  clear  deep-banked 
river,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  slip  of  nch  lerel 
meadow,  and  on  the  other  by  a  kind  of  common  for 
the  village  geese,  whoae  white  feathers  during  th« 
summer  season  lay  scattered  over  its  green  surface. 
It  was  also  the  play-ground  for  the  bovs  of  the  vtlla|!e 
school ;  for  there  ran  that  part  of  me  river  wbich« 
with  very  correct  judgment,  the  urchins  had  sheeted 
as  their  bathing-pla^.  A  little  slope  or  wat^ng- 
ground  in  the  bank  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  where  the  bottom  fell  away  into  the  fearful 
depths  of  the  whirlpool  under  the  hanging  oak  on 
the  other  bank.  Well  do  I  remember  the  first  time 
I  ventured  to  swim  across  it,  and  even  yet  do  1  see  in 
imagination  the  two  bunches  of  water  flagons   on 
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which  the  iuexpcrienced  swimmen  trusted  themselyes 
in  the  water. 

About  two  hundred  yardn  above  this,  the  horten* 
which  led  from  the  village  to  the  main  road  croefled 
the  river  by  one  of  thoHO  old  narrow  bridges  whose 
arches  rise  like  round  ditches  across  the  road — an 
almost  impa80able  barrier  to  horse  and  car.  On 
passing  the  bridge  in  a  northern  direction,  you  found 
a  range  of  low  hatched  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
road ;  and  if  one  o*clock,  the  hour  of  dinner,  drew 
near,  you  might  observe  columns  of  blue  siuoke 
curling  up  from  a  row  of  chinmeys,  some  made  of 
wicker  creels  plMtered  over  with  a  rich  coat  of  mud, 
some  of  old  narrow  bottomless  tubs,  and  others,  with 
a  greater  appearance  of  taste,  ornamented  with  thick 
circular  ropes  of  straw  sewed  tx)gether  like  bees'  skeps 
with  the  peel  of  a  brier ;  and  mahy  having  nothing 
but  the  open  vent  above.  But  the  smoke  by  no  means 
escaped  by  its  legitimate  aperture,  for  you  might 
observe  little  clouds  of  it  bursting  out  of  the  doors 
and  windows ;  the  panes  of  the  latter  beiug  mostly 
stopped  at  other  times  with  old  hats  and  rags,  were 
now  left  entirely  open  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a 
free  escape. 

Before  the  doors,  on  right  and  left,  was  a  series  of 
dunghills,  each  with  its  concomitant  sink  of  green 
rotten  water ;  and  if  it  happened  that  a  stout-looking 
woman  with  watery  eyes,  and  a  yellow  cap  hung 
loosely  upon  her  matted  locks,  came,  with  a  chubby 
urchin  on  one  arm  and  a  pot  of  dirty  water  in  her 
baud,  its  unceremonious  ejection  in  the  afurenaid  sink 
would  be  apt  to  send  you  up  the  village  with  your 
finger  and  thumb  (for  what  purpose  you  would  your- 
self perfectly  understand)  closely,  but  not  knowintily, 
applied  to  your  nostrils.  But,  independently  of  this, 
you  would  be  apt  to  have  other  reasons  for  giving 
your  horse,  whose  heels  are  by  this  time  surrounded 
by  a  dozen  of  barking  curs,  and  the  same  number  of 
shouting  urchins,  a  pretty  sharp  touch  of  the  spurs, 
as  well  as  for  complaining  bitterly  of  the  odour  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  no  landscape  without  figures ;  and 
you  might  notice — if  you  are,  as  1  suppose  you  to  be, 
a  man  of  observation — in  every  sink  as  you  pass  along 
a  '  slip  of  a  pig'  stretched  in  the  middle  of  the  mud, 
the  very  beau  ideal  of  luxury,  giving  occasionally  a 
long  luxuriant  grunt,  highly  expressive  of  his  enioy- 
ment ;  or  perhaps  an  old  farrower,  lying  in  indolent 
repose,  with  half  a  dozen  young  ones  Jostling  each 
other  for  their  draught,  and  punching  her  belly  with 
their  little  snouts,  reckless  of  the  fumes  they  arc 
creating ;  whilst  the  loud  crow  of  the  cock,  as  he  con- 
fidently flaps  his  wings  on  his  own  dunghill,  gives  the 
warning  note  for  the  hour  of  dinner. 

As  you  advance,  you  will  also  perceive  several  faces 
thrust  out  of  the  doors,  and  rather  than  miss  a  sight 
of  you,  a  grotesoue  visage  peeping  by  a  short  cut 
through  the  panetess  windows,  or  a  tattered  female 
flying  to  snatch  up  her  urchin  that  hoA  been  tumbling 
itself  heels  up  in  the  dust  of  the  rood,  lest  *  the  gintle- 
man's  horse  might  ride  over  it ;'  and  if  you  happen  to 
look  behind,  you  may  observe  a  shaggy-headed  youth 
in  tattered  frize,  with  one  hand  thrust  indolently  in 
his  l)reast,  standing  at  the  door  in  conversation  with 
the  inmates,  a  broad  grin  of  sarcastic  ridicule  on  his 
faQC,  in  the  act  of  breaking  a  joke  or  two  upon  your- 
self or  your  horse ;  or  perhaps  your  jaw  may  be  saluted 
with  a  lump  of  clay,  just  hard  enough  not  to  fall 
asunder  as  it  flies,  cast  by  some  ra;rged  gorsoon  from 
behind  a  hedge,  who  squats  himself  in  a  tidge  of  com 
to  avoid  detection. 

Sweated  upon  a  hob  at  the  door  you  may  observe  a 
toil-worn  man  without  coat  or  waistcoat,  his  red 
muscular  sunburnt  shoulder  peering  through  the 
remnant  of  a  shirt,  mending  his  shoes  with  a  piece  of 
twisted  flax,  called  a  litigdf  or  perhaps  sewing  two 
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footless  stockings,  or  fnartyans,  to  his  coat,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sleeves. 

In  the  gardens,'  which  are  usually  fringed  with 
nettles,  you  will  see  a  solitary  labourer,  working  with 
that  carelessness  and  apathy  that  characterise  an 
Irishman  when  he  labours  for  hinudf,  leaning  upon 
his  spado  to  look  after  you,  and  glad  of  any  excuse  to 
be  idle. 

The  houses,  however,  are  not  all  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed— far  from  it.  You  see  here  and  there,  between 
the  more  humble  cabins,  a  stout  comfortable-looking 
farm-house  with  ornamental  thatching  and  well- 
glazed  windows;  adjoining  to  which  is  a  hay-yard 
with  five  or  six  large  stacks  of  com,  well-trimmed  and 
roped,  and  a  fine  yellow  weather-beaten  old  hay- 
rick, half-cut — not  taking  into  account  twelve  or 
thirteen  circular  strata  of  stones  that  mark  out  the 
foundations  on  which  others  had  been  raised.  Neither 
is  the  rich  smell  of  oaten  or  wheatcn  bread,  which  the 
good-wife  is  baking  on  the  griddle,  unpleasant  to  your 
nostrils ;  nor  would  the  bubbling  of  a  large  pot,  in 
which  you  might  see,  should  you  chance  to  enter,  a 
prodigious  snuare  of  fat,  yellow,  and  almost  transparent 
bacon  tumbling  about,  to  be  an  unpleasant  object ; 
tmly,  as  it  hangs  over  a  large  fire,  with  well-swent 
hearthstone,  it  is  in  good  keeping  with  the  white  settle 
and  chairs,  and  the  dresser  with  noggins,  wooden 
trenchers,  and  pewter  dishes,  perfectly  clean,  and  as 
well  polished  as  a  French  courtier. 

As  you  leave  the  village,  you  have,  to  the  left,  a 
view  of  the  hill  which  1  have  already  described,  and 
to  the  right  a  level  c^l^anso  of  fertile  country,  bounded 
by  a  good  view  of  respectable  mountains  peering  de- 
cently into  the  sky;  and  in  a  line  that  forms  an  acute 
angle  from  the  point  of  the  road  where  you  ride,  is  a 
delightful  valley,  in  the  bottom  of  which  shines  a 
pretty  lake ;  and  a  little  beyond,  on  the  slope  of  a 
green  hill,  rises  a  splendid  house,  surrounded  by  a 
park  wcll-woodcd  and  stiK'ked  with  deer.  You  have 
now  topped  the  little  hill  above  the  village,  and  a 
straight  line  of  level  rr*ad,  a  mile  long,  goes  forward 
to  a  country  town  which  lies  immediately  behind 
that  white  church  with  its  spire  cutting  into  the  sky 
before  you.  You  descend  on  the  other  side,  and 
having  advanced  a  few  perches,  look  to  the  left, 
where  you  see  a  long  thatched  chapel,  only  distin- 
guished from  a  dwelling-house  by  its  want  of  chim- 
neys, and  a  small  stone  cross  that  stands  on  the  top 
of  the  eastern  gable  ;  behind  it  is  a  grave-yard,  and 
beside  it  a  snug  public-house,  well  white-washed ; 
then,  to  the  right,  you  obsen'e  a  door  apparently  in 
tlie  side  of  a  clay  bank,  which  rises  considerably 
above  the  pavement  of  the  road.  What !  you  ask 
yourself,  can  this  be  a  human  habitation !  But  ere 
you  have  time  to  answer  the  question,  a  confused 
buzz  of  voices  from  within  reaches  your  ear,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  little  gorsoon  with  a  red  close- 
cropped  head  and  Milesian  face,  having  in  his  hand 
a  short  white  stick,  or  the  thigh-bone  of  a  horse, 
which  you  at  once  recognise  as  *the  pass'  of  a  village 
school,  gives  you  the  full  information.  lie  has  an 
ink-hom,  covered  with  leather,  dangling  at  the  button- 
hole (for  he  has  long  since  played  away  the  buttons) 
of  his  frize  jacket — -his  mouth  is  circumscribed  with  a 
streak  of  ink — his  pen  is  stuck  knowingly  behind  his 
ear — his  shins  are  dotte<l  over  with  fire-blisters,  black, 
red,  and  blue — on  each  heel  a  kibe — his  'leather 
crackers' — viddiM^  breeches — shrunk  up  upon  him, 
and  only  reaching  as  far  down  as  the  caps  of  his 
knees.  Having  spied  you,  he  places  his  hand  over  his 
brows,  to  throw  back  the  dazzling  light  of  the  sun, 
and  ]>eer8  at  you  fn>m  under  it,  till  he  breaks  out 
into  a  laugh,  exclaiming,  half  to  himself,  half  to 
you — 

*  You  a  gintleman! — no,  nor  one  of  your  breed 
never  was,  you  procthorin'  thief  you  !* 
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And  songs  of  birds  which,  crer  a«  they  fly, 
Breathe  soul  and  glotliiei^s  to  the  summer  «ky ; 
Ye  courts  of  Nature,  where  aloof  and  lone 
She  sits  and  ruijms  with  darkness  for  her  throue  ; 
Mysterious  temples  of  the  breathing  f  lod, 
If  mid  your  inifjht  my  earlicHt  steps  have  trod ; 
If  in  mine  inmost  spirit  still  arc  stored 
The  wild  deep  memories  childhood  most  adored  ; 
If  still  amid  the  drought  and  wawte  of  years, 
Ye  hold  the  source  of  HmilcH  and  panglesn  tears : 
Will  ye  not  yet  inspire  me  ? — for  my  heart 
Beats  low  and  languid — and  this  idle  art, 
Which  I  hare  summoned  for  an  idle  end, 
Forsakes  and  flicH  me  like  a  faithless  friend. 
Are  all  your  voices  silent  i     I  have  lumlo 
My  home  as  erst  amid  your  thickcnt  tihadc : 
And  even  now  your  soft  air  from  above 
Breathes  on  my  temples  like  a  sister'.s  love. 
Ah!  could  it  bring  the  freshncsH  of  tlie  day 
When  first  my  y<.ung  heart  lingered  o'er  Its  lay, 
Fain  would  this  wintry  H«nil  and  fro-en  strinj;  ' 
llecall  one  wind — one  whisper  from  the  Spring! 

In  the  same  year  (1827)  Mr  Bulwer  published  his 
first  novel,  Fulkhtmi^  a  higlily -coloured  tale  of  love 
and  passion,  calcnhited  to  excite  and  inflame,  and 
evidently  based  on  admiration  of  the  peculiar  jjenina 
and  seductive  errors  of  B^Ton.  Taking  up  tlie  style 
of  the  fashionable  novels  (rendered  popular  by  Theo- 
dore Hook,  but  now  on  the  wane),  Mr  Bulwer  came 
forward  with  Pilhnm,  or  the  AdventureHofa  Gentleman 
— a  novel  full  of  brilliant  and  witty  writing,  sarcastic 
levity,  rei)re8entation8  of  the  manners  of  the  great, 
piquant  remark,  and  scenes  of  deep  and  n)mantic 
interest  There  was  a  want  of  artistic  skill  in  the 
construction  of  tlie  story,  for  the  tragic  and  satirical 
parts  were  not  harmoniously  combined ;  but  the 
picture  of  a  man  of  fashion,  so  powerfully  drawn, 
was  irresistibly  attractive,  and  a  second  edition  of 

*  Pelham'  was  (railed  for  in  a  few  months.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  (1828),  Mr  Bulwer  issued  The 
hiwitmed,  intended  by  the  author  to  contain  *  scenes 
of  more  exciting  interest  and  vivid  colouring, 
thoughts  less  8uperfi(!iiilly  expressed,  passions  more 
energetically  called  fi)rtli,  and  a  more  s^^nsiblc  and 
pervading  mond  tendency.*  The  work  was  consi- 
dered to  ftilfil  the  promise  of  the  preface,  tliough  it 
did  not  attain  to  the  popularity  of*  Pelham.'  De.vt-' 
reux,  a  A'orei,  1829,  was  a  more  finished  performance. 

•  The  lighter  portion  does  not  dispute  the  field  with 
the  deeper  and  more  sombre,  but  follows  gracefully 
by  its  side,  relieving  and  heightening  it.  We  move? 
indeed,  among  the  great,  but  it  is  the  great  of  other 
times — names  familiar  m  our  mouths — Bolingbroke, 
Jx>uis,  Orleans;  amidst  manners  perhaps  as  frivolous 
aa  those  of  the  day,  but  which  the  gentle  touch  of 
time  has  already  invested  with  an  antiquarian  dig- 
nity: tlie  passions  of  men,  the  machinery  of  great 
motives  and  universal  feelings,  occupy  the  front; 
the  humours,  the  affections,  the  petty  badges  of 
aects  and  individuals,  retire  into  the  sliaclows  of  the 
back-ground :  no  umler-currcnt  of  persiflage  or  epi- 
curean indiflTerencxj  checks  the  flow  of  that  mournful 
enthusiasm  which  refreshes  its  pictures  of  life  with 
living  waters ;  its  eloquent  pages  seem  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  love,  honour,  religion,  and  uudc- 
Tiating  faith.'*  In  1830  Mr  Bulwer  brought  out 
another  work  of  fiction,  Paul  CUfford,  the  hero  being 
a  romantic  highway-man,  familiar  with  the  haunts 
of  low  vice  and  dissipation,  but  afterwanls  trans- 
formcfl  and  elevated  by  the  influence  of  love.  l*arts 
are  ably  written;  but  the  general  effect  of  the  novel 
was  undoubtedly  hijurious  to  the  public  taste.  Our 
author's  love  of  satire,  which  had  mingled  Lirgely 

*  Killnbursh  Review  for  1838. 


in  all  his  novels,  took  a  more  definite  shape,  in  1831, 
in  The  t>iamest  Twins,  a  poem  satirical  of  fashion,  of 
travellers,  of  politicians,    London   notoriety,  and 
various  other  topics,  discussed  or  glanced  at  in 
sportive  or  bitter  mood,  in  verses  that  flow  easily, 
and  occasionally  express  vigorous  and  lively  thoughts, 
but  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  eiixir  vita  of  poeti- 
cal  immortality.     A  few  months   afterwards  we 
had  Eugene  Aram,  a  Tale,  founded  on  the  history 
of  the  English  nmrderer  of  that  name.    In  this 
work   Mr   Bulwer  depicted    the   manners   of  the 
middle  rank  of  life,  and  was  highly  successful  in 
awakening  curiosity  and  interest,  and  in  painting 
scenes  of  tenderness,  pathos,  and  distress.  The  cha- 
ratiter  of  tlie  sordid  but  ingenious  Eugene  Aram  is 
idealised  by  the  fancy  of  the  novelist    He  is  made 
an  enthusiastic  student  and  amiable  visionary.   The 
humbling  part  of  his  crime  was,  he  says,  *  its  low 
calcidations,  its  poor  defence,  its  paltry  trickery,  its 
I  mean  hyi)ocrisy  :  these  made  his  chiefest  penance.' 
Unconscious  that  detection  was  close  at  hand,  Aram 
is  preparing  to  wed  an  interesting  and  noble-minded 
woman,  the  generous  ^ladeline ;  and  the  scenes  con- 
nected with  tills  ill-fated  passion  possess  a  strong 
and  tragical  interest     Throughout  the  work  are 
s<;attored  some  beautiful  moral  reflections  and  de- 
scriptions, imbued  with  poetical  feeling  and  expres- 
sion.   Mr  Bulwer  now  undertook  the  management 
of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  (which  had  attained 
a  high  reputation  under  the  editorship  of  Campbell), 
and  published  in  that  work  several  essays  and  cri- 
ticisms, subsequently  collected  and  issued  under  the 
title  of  The  Student.    In  1833  appeared  his  England 
and  the  Engluih,  a  series  of  observations  on  society, 
literature,  the  aristocracy,  travelling,  and  other  cha- 
racteristics and  peculiarities  of  the  English  people. 
Some  of  these  are  acute  and  clever,  but  many  are 
tinged  with  prejudice,  and  a  desire  to  appear  origi- 
nal and  sarcastic.     The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine — ^a  fan- 
ciful and  beautifully  illustrated  work — was  Mr  Bul- 
wer's  next  offering,  and  it  was  almost  immediately 
afterwards  succrecded  by  one  of  his  best  romances.  The 
Jjott  Dags  of  Pompeiu   This  brilliant  and  interesting 
classic  story  was  followed  by  one  still  more  vigorous 
and  masterly,  the  talc  of  Rienziy  perhaps  the  most 
complete,  high-toned,  and  energetic  of  all  the  author's 
works.     With  industry  as  remarkable  as  his  genius, 
Mr  Bulwer  went  on  preparing  new  works  of  fiction. 
Ernest  Maltravers  (1837)  illustrates  'what,  though 
rare  in  novels,  is  common  in  human  life — the  afilic- 
tion  of  the  grxKl,  the  triumph  of  the  unprincipled.' 
The  character  of  Alaltravers  is  far  from  pleasing; 
and  Alice  Darvil  is  evidently  a  copy  from  Byron's 
Ilaidec.    Ferrers,  the  villain  of  the  tale,  is  abo  a 
Byron ic  creation;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  violent 
contrasts  and  gloomy  delineations  of  this  novel  render 
it  more  akin  to  the  spurious  offspring  of  sentimental 
romance,  tlian  to  the  family  of  the  genuine  English 
novel.    A  continuation  of  this  work  was  given  in 
the  following  year,  under  the  title  of  Alice,  or  the 
Mysteries,  with  no  improvement  as  to  literary  power 
or  correct  moral  philosophy,  but  still  containing 
some  fresh  and  exquisite  descriptions,  an^  delightful 
portraiture.    His  next  work  was  Athens,  partly  his- 
torical and  partly  philosophical — a  book  impressed 
with  fine  taste  and  research.    In  the  same  year  ( 1 838) 
we  had  I^iUt,  or  the  Siege  of  Granada  ;  and  Calderon 
the  Courtier — light  and  sketchy  productions.    Pass- 
ing over  the  dramas  of  Bulwer,  we  come  to  Night 
and  Morning.  Day  and  Night,  Lights  and  Shadows, 
(ilimmer  and  Gloom,  an  affected  title  to  a  picturesque 
and  interesting  story.    Zanoni  (1842)  is  more  un- 
connected in  plot  and  vicious  in  style  tlian  the  pre- 
vious fictions  of  Bulwer,  and  possesses  no  strong  or 
permanent  interest    Eva,  Ute  lU'Omen&i  Marriage, 
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ulemiiitj  of  the  honr,  ii  not  in  k  atsM  of  meh  loft 
resolution  m  those  who,  bj  joinine  heute,  ue  lajin 
theit  joint  hands  on  the  whole  wiife  ra&lm  of  futurit 
for  theii  own.  The  >tUeimui  who,  ia  the  moment  e 
■uocea,  feeli  thit  an  entire  cltua  of  Kciftl  sina  mii 

M  holy  and  lo  mtinute  >  thuikfalooa  u  the;  vh 
Ma  awMa  that  their  redemption  in  come  in  the  pn 
■ence  of  a  new  and  lOTeTeigii  affection.  And  thet 
are  man; — thej  an  in  all  conien  of  sTeiy  land.  Th 
■tateaman  i>  the  leadei  of  a  nation,  the  warrior  U  th 
grace  of  an  age,  the  philoeopher  ii  the  birth  of  i 
thoiuand  jt*n ;  but  the  loier,  where  ia  be  not 
Wherever  parente  look  round  upon  their  children 
there  he  hu  been— whereTer  children  an  at  pla; 
together,  there  he  will  soon  be — whereier  there  ar 
roofi  under  which  men  dwell,  whereTer  there  i«  ai 
atmo^here  Tibratiug  with  human  voicea,  there  a  thi 
loier,  and  there  is  his  loftr  wonihip  going  on,  un 

rkable,  but  revealed  in  the  briKhtneHa  of  the  e>e 
nutjeatj  of  the  preeeacc,  and  the  liigb  temper  o 
the  diicoune. 


exaggerated,  jet  the  Utsi  of  Gcnld  Grifltii,  Dr 
Maginn,  and  other  literary  tdrentiiien,  tonUinad 
almost  as  strange  and  aad  varietie*,  aod  tbe  antbor'a 
□WD  experience  doubtleaa  prompted  some  of  Ua  de- 
lineattont.  About  the  same  lime  Hr  Millar  jmb- 
liibed  a  Tolnme  of  poems — a  coUectioD  of  joecea 
ccmtribated  to  difTereat  periodicala,  and,  liks  his 
prose  works,  simple  and  natnnd  in  feeling  and  de- 
scription. One  of  these  reaHy  bMUtifnl  e^sions  we 
subjoin : — 

J%effi^ppS  Tailtf. 

It  was  a  Tails;  filled  with  sweetot  sounds, 

A  languid  mniic  haunted  ereiTwhere, 
Like  those  with  which  a  snnuner  ere  abonndi. 

From  rustling  com  and  Mng-biids  calllDg  clear, 
Down  slopiDE-nplands,  which  some  wood  rurrauntb^ 

With  tinkling  rilla  juit  heard,  but  not  too  near ; 
Or  lowing  cattle  on  the  diitiut  plain. 
And  swing  of  far-off  bells,  now  caught,  then  lost  again. 


Thomas  Uuxeb  is 

indottrioui  self-taaght 

brought  ap  to  the  trade  of  a  basketmshcr,  and 
while  thus  obscurely  labouring  '  to  consort  with  thi 
muse  and  support  a  family,'  he  attrseted  attention. 
Srst  by  his  poetical  e&usions,  and  subsequently  by  t 
series  of  prose  nsrraliTes  and  flctioni  remarkablt 
for  tbe  freahneu  of  their  deKriptions  of  rural  lift 
and  English  acener;.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mi 
Bogera,  our  author  was  placed  in  tbe  more  congenial 
situation  of  a  bookseller,  and  has  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  publishing  and  selling  his  own  works.  Mi 
MiUer's  flrat  prose  compodtion  was,  we  believe,  A 
Dag  in  tilt  Woodi,  which  was  fallowed  (1839)  by 
JfuroJ  Sktichtt,  both  being  somewhat  in  the  style  ol 
Bloomfleld's  poetry— simple,  picturesque,  and  cheer- 
ful in  tone  and  apirit  His  first  novel  was  Rig/ilon 
Coaer,  183S,  which  experienced  such  a  reception 
as  to  induce  the  author  to  continue  noTd-writing. 
His  second  attempt  was  hazardous,  fh>m  the  asso- 
ciations it  awakened,  and  the  difficulty  of  painting 
historical  characters  of  a  distant  age;  it  was  entitled 
Fair  ifanunDtuf,  or  the  Dagg  of  King  Umry  II. 
There  was  an  evident  improvement  in  the  author's 
style,  but  the  work,  as  a  whole,  was  unsatis&ctory 
and  tedious.  In  1840  he  plunged  again  into  a  remote 
era  of  English  history,  requiring  minute  knowledge 
and  practised  skiQ  to  delineate  with  eflTect :  his  Lady 
Jane  Greit,  a  Uiitorical  Bimuaae,  ia  defective  in 
plot,  but  contains  some  interesting  scenes  and  cha- 
racters. '  There  is,'  says  one  of  Miller's  critics,  *  a 
picturusqueness  in  the  arrangement  and  colouring 
uf  his  scenes — an  occasional  glimpse,  now  of  pathos, 
now  of  humour,  quaint  and  popular,  but  never  vul- 
gar— an  ease  in  the  use  and  combination  of  such  few 
historical  materials  oa  suffice  for  his  purpose,  which 
put  to  shame  the  efforts  of  man;  who  have  been 
crammed  in  scliuols  and  lectured  in  colleges — and  af- 
ford another  evidence  ttiat  creative  power  is  Uke  tbe 
air  and  the  sunshine — visiting  alike  the  cottage  and 
the  mansion,  the  basketmakcr'a  shop  and  tlie  literary 
gentleman's  «m«ui«.'  Miller's  next  appearance,  in 
1841,  evinced  still  more  decided  improvement: 
GiiUon  GiUi,  die  Jtoper,  ia  a  tale  of  English  life, 
generally  of  humble  characters,  but  rendered  inte- 
resting by  truthftal  and  vigorous  delineation.  In 
184!  Mr  Miller  came  forward  with  another  novel — 
Gal/ny  MalBerin,  or  tilt  Life  of  an  AulJiir,  detailing 
the  adventures  and  viciisitudes  of  a  country  yonth 
who  repair*  to  London  in  quest  of  literary  fame  and 


It  ssemed  like  Eden's  angel-peopled  vale, 
Q_l^^  So  bright  the  aky,  so  s^  the  streams  did  flow; 

Such  tones  came  riding  on  the  musk-winged  gal^ 
of  the  hamUe,  happy        The  vet;  ur  seemed  aleepily  to  blow, 
I   of  irenius.       He    wai     And  choiceat  flowers  enameled  every  dale, 

Fluahed  with  the  richent  aunlight'a  nisy  glow ; 


Itw, 


sight. 


The  golden-belted  bees  hummed  in  the  air. 
The  toll  silk  giaaata  bent  and  waved  along ; 

The  trees  slept  in  the  steeping  sunbeam'a  glare, 
The  dreamy  river  chimed  its  under-song. 

And  took  its  own  liee  course  without  a  care: 
Amid  the  boughs  did  lute-tongued  sonnters  threnf. 


And  shapes  were  there,  like  qiirits  of  the  flan 


Sentd. 
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And  feed  their  fragtaat  mouths  with  silver  sbowa 
Their  eyes  peeped  out  finm  many  a  green  reccai 

And  their  fair  forma  made  light  the  thick-act  bow 
The  very  flowsn  seemed  eager  to  canii 

Such  living  sisters,  and  the  boughs,  long-laarcd. 

Clustered  to  catch  the  sighs  their  pcad-fluslwd  boa 

OnethroughherlongloosehairwBsbaekwvrdpMpiiic  j 
Or  throwing,  with  raised  aim,  the  locks  aaida ;  ! 

Another  high  a  [die  of  flowers  was  haaron^ 
Or  looking  lore  askance,  and  what  dcaoied, 

ETer  coy  glance  on  the  bedded-giacnnrard  fc**pi¥ig ; 
She  pulled  the  flowers  to  pieces  as  she  sighed, 

rhen  blushed  like  timid  daybrvak  when  the  dawn 

Loo)u  crimson  on  the  night,  and  then  agaiu'a  with- 

Sne,  with  her  warm  and  milk-riiite  armj  ontipnad, 

Ob  tip-toe  tripped  along  a  sunlit  glade ; 
Half  turned  the  matchlea  aenliitUiB  of  hs  bwd. 

And  half  shook  down  her  silkoi  circling  bcaid  ; 
tier  back-blown  scarf  ao  arched  rainbow  made; 

She  seemed  to  float  on  air,  so  light  she  niad ; 
ikimming  the  wavy  Bowers,  as  she  paaii  il  by, 
kVith  fair  and  printlesa  feet,  like  clouds  along  tbc  sky. 
}ne  aat  alone  within  a  diady  nook, 

\yith  wild-wood  songa  (he  laay  baun  beguili^; 
>r  looking  at  her  shadow  in  the  bi«ok, 

Trring  to  frown,  then  at  the  effort  anilinr. 
-lev  laughing  eyes  mocked  every  serious  look  ; 

'Twaa  as  if  Love  stood  at  bimsetf  reviling  t 
>ho  threw  in  flowers,  and  watAed  them  But  away,     ' 
Then  at  hn  beauty  looked,  then  aaog  a  sweeter  lay. 


-,^tS»B 


tiS£ii£r«i3<^^^Bli  A'B^^H.JIJil^a  Fort 


II 


ii 


ForcX  Daft,  Ena  31  Cbir,  Tk  Fahr  Heir. 
AraUUa  Staoft    We  hare  in  this  caUlo^dt 
or  eighty  rdrnne*.     '  Thm  wemi.' 
iSia  fir^r' writer,  'to  be  no  limit  to  bi>  iigmuity, 
iCKacDlty  of  getting  up  tcenn  uid  Inddeirta,  diiem- 
iS,  aitiflcea,  crmlreiempM,  tsttle*,  ikintiiriiea,  di*-  ' 
Aa,  escapes,  triBb,  combati,   adTentom.     Ee   ! 
nUtes  munei,  dretaea,  implemeDti  of  »ar  sod  ;  i 
official  reUnoe*.  and  tlie  vhcde  paraphenulis  , ' 
and  outumea,  wiU)  Mtowuljng  alach^. 


W*if 


>  hare  deacribed  tyerj  avaibUe  ' 

l^le  of  attira  oo  recoil    What  he  miHt  hare  I 

1  throDgb — what  triumpfai  he  mwt  hai«  en- 

.— whatezigendei  hemoatliaTeexperieoced —  | 

loT«  he  mutt  have  luSered— vut  »  gnod  .< 

lirobe  his  brain  miutbel    He  haa  made  aonie  ' 

fical  and  dnmiatjc  eSbrti^  bat  tbi«  irreaiatible  ' 

cj  to  pile  op  ciicnmBtantial  partieolwv  is  , 

a  tboie  furmi  of  art  which  demand  inteiuitT  | 

rion.    In  rtately  narratiTei  of  chiralry  and  . 

Jfil  gnuidenr,  precision  and  idteration  aie  dedr- 

1  rather  than  injarioui — ai  we  would  bare  tl»  , 

-Jt  perfect  accuracy  and  flnish  in  a  pctore  of  ' 

j^fiooDiftlB ;  and  here^Mr  Jamca  ii  SQprenie.     One  1 

irCia  court  romancei  is  a  book  of  brave  ai^ta  aiid  ' 

aldlc  magnificence — it  ia  the  next  thinn  to  moT-  , 

't  oar  leiiure  through  nme  inperb  and  angoit  ' 


'■^z& 


:?hie  Rev.  G.  II.  Gleig,  chaplain  of  Chelse«  Has- 
-  '  -'  '-  the  earl;  part  of  hii  life  lerred  in  the  anny,   I 
815  be  puUiihed  hii  toilitaiy  reminisceDcei 
intereatiug  narrative  entitled  TTte  Bmimhtn.   I 
|l339  he  inucd  a  work  alao  partly  flctitioiiB,  TV   '. 
jbea  PrtutoKen,  which  va»  foUowed  next  jear  by 
X  CoaUry  CvraU:  in  I83T  by  7^  f/iuav,  and 
?i(«uu  of  Chebea  Hmpilai;  and  in  1843  b;  TV 
E  Dragom.  Beatdea  many  anonyvoaa  and  other    ' 
incUoaa.MrOIelgft'antbororjraBDsa^n'ar-    . 
'tttutaigi,  a  work  which  certainly  haa  not  added    ' 
'  reputation. 


I 


1^  ^A^arioua  military  narratires,  in  which  ii     _ 
,1  J&„^  2Q  j  characters  are  mixed  up  with  real  ereaU  ' ' 
P^P''''^  descrq>tio[u   of  continental   sntnety. 
-.-m  »Mu>v.iM  *ii^  ''^^  publiihed  in  consequeoce  at  tbe  sac- 
"a^^fil^tZ?!?!  ^?  °^  ^^  Subaltern.    Amongst  the  writers  of  thii 
"i^~  M  >bMT  V^?  "  Mb  W,  H.  Maxwell,  aathor  of  Sieria  tf 
TS'^trioo,  1829;    »'£U  Suort*  of  At   Wttt;   Ata-     , 
■^i  CEW  of  Oiptain  Blnia  :  the  Bioomic,  or  Striuof  l&r    ■ 
uAgvuidar  War;  Th  Forbatti  of  UtrlBT  aHe&nn,    , 
iT*f«.'  Mb  G  Lever  ia  rtill  more  popular;   tia,  in    , 
litic«i  to  hi>  battle  scene*  and  romantic  ezidiuts, 
liaa  a  rich  racy  national  humour,  and  a  truly 
ifi  love  of  fhdjc     His  first  work  urss  The  Catfa-  . 
»'  of  Harry  Lerrajaer,  which  was   fbllowed  by 
i*^KUt  (yUallef.  tilt  Iritk  DnuiooK;  Jack  JlhUat,  , 
'*'}aGmirdtiita)ii  Tom  Bwkt  <tf  '  Oar*/^  and  Ji*iaT 
^£ary,  hu   Waxdaiiu/i  and  Pnulcriiufs  ia   noas  , 
■il(.    Mr  Lerer'i  heroes  hare  sU  a  stoong  lore  of   - 
u  ^ii^ture^  a  national  proneoeas  to  blundering,  arid    ' 
iJoAcodeocy  to  get  into  scrapes  and  queatioaahle 
tT^BidtJon*.    The  author's  chief  fault  ia  hia  often 
!T«Ataking  fiuce  tor  comedy — mete  animal  spitits  for  , 
iT«A-or  humour.    Ma  Samdel  Lovi;b,  antbor  at 
ti^&hdt  a,ul  Staria  of  Irelamd,  Sory  CMon,  Ha^  , 
^A^,  L.8.D.  &C.  ia  aUo  a  genuine  Iriih  writer,  s  J 
^Swg  bTer  of  iiii  counDy,  and,  lllte  Moure,  a  poet 
atSk  musician,  as  well  aa  novelist    The  accaei  of  : 
_~.^~^..— ^B-^-wi^TKAk  rebellion,  and  adventure  in  Ur  lara't  taka 
ii?»  "y •  •!?•  "li  "^'  •Staraielftted  with  much  spirit 
J  .#..i..Cff..»..SS.  GOT 


.*;^^^^'^ 


»^'«>'^=.3>«H^!5=IJiSJ^'«ll»kS«g= 


■?9U  KJb  fbllowlng  jew, 

kQSaeiTed  tbe 
iWl  AttaeU,  a 
-a^  of  tlie  Btj 


.  a  jndgG  in  Nora  BcotU,  1«  tbe 

idkor  tt  A  letia  of  higMj-uniuing  vwki 

of  A*"i*ri^ii  ukd  Canadian  iiiaimiia, 

■hrewd  Mocaatki  nmait*  «o  mUUcbI 

I  ookmiei,  darerj,  domettlc  intattUioaa 

and  almoat  eTexy  (kmiliw  topie  of  tbe 

fint  of  these  appealed  in  1887,  under  the 

Oocimaiur,  or  Ike  Sagitigi  md  Damga  of 

'"■•■•■"      ^  lecood  xati  waa  pob- 

.aodathirdiQliMO.  'Sam 

favourite;  and  in  1843  the 

lea  of  bringiDE  him  to  Eng- 

cr  Sam  SRcJi  ia  £iijiZaiH^  gires 

syinga  and  doingi  dc  the  ckck- 

S  ft)  derated  to  the  dignilj  of  the '  HoBonr- 
lick,  AttBdi£  <£  tiiB  Ametican  X^>tioii 
^rt  of  St  Jamee's.'    Then  ia  ttw  aaBK 
acute  obearvatioD,  and  '— |*""" 
Aeie  TDlmnea  at  in  tbe  feowe^  bnt, 
n  ia  moat  amnaing  on  tbe  other  aide 


AiHBVOHTH  boa  writleo  Nrend 

romancea,  partly  founded  on  Bn^iah 

„...  Jianiien.   His  Bookmood,  I8S4,  is  a  tctj 

iJjiBrratiT e,  in  which  the  sdrenttttee  of  Tnr- 

.^ghwayman  are  Rraphically  (elated,  and 

'^e  yalgiT  Bnpentitiona  of  the  laat  centtu-f 

*!4ith  the  lights  of  genint.    tn  the  intereat 

_^iM7  of  his  scenes  anil  odventnret,  Mr  Aina- 

I'^hced  a  dramaUc  power  and  art,  bat  no  ori- 

"■  -       '■       '  His 


t-  iK'ln  'JaVno'sSsift&tQSa''  feBcit)'  of  humour  or  chBraeter. 

-.*•*'•  ^!*'?4^J#l^«¥5S^SSnanoe.  WtAt™.  1836.  is  foonded  c 


it*  •«*•«*  •»•- 


ff .-*.  .*.  .*.  .*.  .*.  'M.  lii  lii 

Jj.  .^.  -jj.  .^.  .^.  .g.  .^.  .^.  .jgj. 


to  the  first 

sort  of  Newgate  romance,   Tlu 

Guy  FavAfit,  OU  St  Piuit,  and 

There  ue  rich,  cofaous,  and  bril- 

,  iptknM  In  saDie  of  theae  woriu,  but  tiieir 

|3i  at  leaat  donbtfOi.    To  pcatrar  wenet  of 

fsAU  Tlllany,  and  to  paint  gbaatl]'  and 

itails  of  human  inllbriDg,  can  be  noelerat- 

r  a  man  of  genlos.  nor  one  Ukelj  to  pro- 

ig  norel  leaden  a  bealtby  tooe  of  monl 


eiqoyed  a  bij^  and  deeerrad  de- 
Uis  Pattaga  fiom  lie  Diary  </ 
,  .  o  Tobimea,  1837,  contain  many 
beantifkil  atorieii  and  hii  Tea  Thum- 
♦hnmgh  \a  tKKB/B  pATta  HdiroloBa" 
I  too  liable  to  the  aoipidoa  of 
the  n^idle  clnsaoi,  ia  also  an  amai- 
twveL      Mu  Bbat,   a   Devonshire 


I83S;  Hcaiy  dt  Fomeny ;  The  Pro- 
J^lf^i'<^  </  ""  i<^  of  Qx'o  ^'^'  TaHia, 
J'SB*'S!&"'  <^  Portugal t  Trtlarmn<jf  Trtlawna/, 
!UfiS<A^ English  -novel.  Caleb  Sttiitlq/,  pnblishod 
^iiS&rm3a^y  in  1S43,  ia  a  vigorous  and  intereet- 
a^&raE&uiongb  io  some  parti  coane  and  vehe- 
^^■ifSc^yle.  Tbe  AJoembre,  of  Mr  LeJbury. 
^^■j^Sit  Smith;  and  The  Prairie  Bird,  by  the 
1.  UcRKAT,  may  bo  menUoned  as 
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at  either  her  or  the  man ;  thej  teemed  so  like  the  rats 
he  had  seen  outside. 

'  Nobody  shall  go  near  her/  said  the  man,  starting 
fiercely  up  as  the  undertaker  approached  the  recess. 
*  Keep  back !  d — n  you,  keep  ba^  if  youVe  a  life  to 
lose.' 

'  Nonsense,  my  good  man,'  said  the  undert^er, 
who  was  pretty  well  used  to  misery  in  all  its  shapes — 
'  Qonsense  I' 

*  I  tell  you,'  said  the  man,  clenching  his  hands  and 
stamping  furiously  on 'the  floor — *  I  tell  you  I  wont 
hare  her  put  into  the  ground.  She  couldn't  rest 
there.  The  worms  would  worry — not  eat  her — she  is 
so  worn  away.' 

The  undertaker  oflTered  no  reply  to  this  raring,  but 
|»oducing  a  tape  from  his  pocket,  knelt  down  ifor  a 
moment  by  the  side  of  the  body. 

'Ahl'  said  the  man,  bursting  into  tears,  and  sink- 
ing on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of  the  dead  woman;. ^ 
'  Imeel  down,  kneel  down ;  kneel  round  her  eyexy  one^ 
of  you,  and  mark  my  words.  I  say  she  starved  to 
death.  I  nerer  knew  how  bad  she  was  till  the  fever 
came  upon  her,  and  then  her  bones  were  starting 
through  the  skin.  There  was  neither  fire  nor  candle ; 
she  died  in  the  dark-^in  the  dark.  She  couldn't  even 
see  her  children's  faces,  though  we  heard  her  gasping 
out  their  names.  I  be^ed  for  her  in  the  streets,  and 
they  sent  me  to  prison.  When  I  came  back  she  was 
dying ;  and  all  the  blood  in  my  heart  has  dried  up, 
for  they  starred  her  to  death.  I  swear  it  before  the 
God  that  saw  it — they  starred  her  1'  He  twined  his 
hands  in  his  hair,  and  with  a  loud  scream  rolled 
grorelling  upon  the  floor,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  the  foam 
gushing  from  his  lips. 

The  terrified  children  cried  bitterly;  but  the  old 
woman,  who  had  hitherto  remained  as  quiet  as  if  she 
had  been  wholly  deaf  to  all  that  passed,  menaced 
them  into  silence ;  and  having  unloosened  the  man's 
cravat,  who  still  remained  extended  on  the  ground, 
tottered  towards  the  undertaker. 

'  She  was  my  daughter,'  said  the  old  woman,  nodding 
her  head  in  tne  direction  of  the  corpse,  and  speaking 
with  an  idiotic  leer  more  ghastly  than  even  the  pre- 
sence of  deaUi  itself.  *  Lord,  Lord  I  well,  it  it  strange 
that  I  who  eave  birth  to  her,  and  was  a  woman  then, 
should  be  tdire  and  merry  now,  and  she  lyin/^  there 
so  cold  and  stiff!  Lord,  Lord ! — to  think  of  it ;  it's 
as  good  as  a  play,  as  good  as  a  play !' 

As  the  wretched  creature  mumbled  and  chuckled 
in  her  hideous  merriment,  the  undertaker  turned  to 
go  away. 

'  St<^,  stop !'  said  the  old  woman  in  a  loud  whisper. 
*  Will  she  be  buried  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  or  to- 
night !  I  laid  her  out,  and  I  must  walk,  you  know. 
Send  me  a  large  cloak ;  a  good  warm  one,  for  it  is 
bitter  cold.  We  should  have  cake  and  wine,  too, 
before  we  go !  Never  mind  :  send  some  bread ;  only 
a  loaf  of  hrefLd  and  a  cup  of  water.  Shall  we  have 
some  bread,  dear!'  she  said  eagerly,  catching  at  the 
undertaker's  coat  as  he  once  more  moved  towards  the 
door. 

*■  Yes,  yes,'  said  the  undertaker ;  '  of  course ;  any- 
thing, everything.'  He  disengaged  himself  from  the 
old  woman's  grasp,  and,  dragging  Oliver  after  him, 
hurried  away. 

The  next  day  (the  family  having  been  meanwhile 
relieved  with  a  half-ouartem  loaf  and  a  piece  of 
cheese,  left  with  them  by  Mr  Bumble  himself)  Oliver 
and  his  master  returned  to  the  miserable  abode,  where 
Mr  Bumble  had  already  arrived,  accompanied  by  four 
men  from  the  workhouse,  who  were  to  act  as  bearers. 
An  old  black  cloak  had  been  thrown  over  the  rags^  of 
the  old  woman  and  the  man  ;  the  bare  coffin  having 
been  screwed  down,  was  then  hoisteil  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  bearers,  and  carried  down  stairs  into  the 
street* 


'  Now,  you  must  put  your  best  leg  foremost,  old 
lady,'  whispered  Sowerberry  in  the  old  woman's  ear ; 
*we  are  rather  late,  and  it  wont  do  to  keep  the 
deigyman  waiting.  Move  on,  my  men — as  quick  as 
you  like.* 

Thus  directed,  the  bearers  trotted  on  under  their 
light  burden,  and  the  two  mourners  kept  as  near  them 
as  they  could.  Mr  Bumble  and  Sowerbeny  walked 
at  a  good  smart  pace  in  front ;  and  Oliver,  whose  1^ 
were  not  so  long  as  his  master's,  ran  by  the  side. 

There  was  not  so  great  a  necessity  for  hunying  as 
Mr  Sowerbernr  had  anticipated,  however;  for  i^en 
they  reached  the  obscure  comer  of  the  churchyard,  in 
which  the  nettles  grew,  and  the  parish  graves  were 
made,  the  clergyman  had  not  arrived,  and  the  clerk, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  vestnr-room  fire,  seemed  to 
think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  might  be  an 
hour  or  so  before  he  came.  So  they  set  the  bier  down 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave;  and  the  two  mourners 
waited  patiently  in  the  damp  clay,  with  a  cold  rain 
drizzling  down,  while  the  ragged  boys,  whom  the 
spectacle  had  attracted  into  the  churchyard,  played  a 
noisy  game  at  hide-and-seek  among  the  tombstones, 
or  varied  their  amusements  by  jumping  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  coffin.  Mr  Sowerberry  and 
Bumble,  being  personal  friends  of  the  clerk,  sat  by 
the  fire  with  him,  and  read  the  paper. 

At  length,  afVer  the  lapse  of  something  more  than 
an  hour,  Mr  Bumble,  and  Sowerberry,  and  the  clerk 
were  seen  running  towards  the  grave;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  clergyman  appeared,  putting 
on  his  surplice  as  he  came  along.  Mr  Bumble  then 
thrashed  a  boy  or  two  to  keep  up  appearances ;  and 
the  reverend  gentleman,  having  read  as  much  of  the 
burial-service  as  could  be  compressed  into  four  minutes, 
gave  his  surplice  to  the  clerk,  and  ran  away  again. 

'Now,  Bill,'  said  Sowerberry  to  the  grave-digger, 
'fill  up.' 

It  was  no  very  difficult  task,  for  the  grave  was  so 
full  that  the  uppermost  coffin  was  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  surface.  The  grave-digger  shovelled  in  the 
earth,  stamped  it  loosely  down  with  his  feet,  shoul- 
dered his  spade,  and  walked  off,  followed  by  the  boys, 
who  murmured  veiy  loud  complaints  at  the  fun  being 
over  so  soon. 

'  Come,  my  good  fellow,'  said  Bumble,  tappine  the 
man  on  the  back,  *  they  want  to  shut  up  the  yard.' 

The  man,  who  had  never  once  moved  since  he  had 
taken  his  station  by  the  grave  side,  started,  raised  his 
head,  stared  at  the  person  who  had  addressed  him, 
walked  forward  for  a  few  paces,  and  then  fell  down  in 
a  fit.  The  crazy  old  woman  was  too  much  occupied 
in  bewailing  the  loss  of  her  cloak  (which  the  under- 
taker had  taken  off*)  to  pay  him  any  attention ;  so 
they  threw  a  can  of  cold  water  over  him,  and  when  he 
came  to,  saw  him  safely  out  of  the  churchyard,  locked 
the  gate,  and  departed  on  their  different  ways. 

'  Well,  Oliver,'  said  Sowerberry,  as  they  walked 
home, '  how  do  you  like  it  V 

*  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  sir,'  replied  Oliver,  with 
considerable  hesitation.    '  Not  very  much,  sir.' 

'Ah,  you'll  get  used  to  it  in  time,  Oliver,'  said 
Sowerberry.  '  Nothing  when  you  are  used  to  it,  my 
boy.' 

Oliver  wondered  in  his  own  mind  whether  it  had 
taken  a  veiy  long  time  to  get  Mr  Sowerberry  used  to 
it ;  but  he  thought  it  better  not  to  ask  the  question, 
and  walked  back  to  the  shop,  thinking  over  all  he 
had  seen  and  heard. 

The  atrocities  of  Sykes  in  the  same  tale,  particn- 
Uu'ly  hit  murder  of  the  girl  Nancy,  are  depicted 
with  extraordinary  power. 

In  1840  Mr  Dickens  commenced  a  new  ipedes  of 
fiction,  entitled  Master  Humphrey's  Clock,  designed, 
like  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  to  comprise  dif^rent 
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made  bold  to  saj  to  the  obyious  occasion  of  this  im- 
proTement  in  oar  prospects,  *  Much  obliged  to  you, 
sir :'  whereunto  the  brown  forester  (waving  his  hand, 
and  still  walking  up  and  down  as  before)  replied, '  No 
jou  an't.  You're  none  o*  my  raising.  You  nmj  act 
for  youraelyes,  you  may.  I  nave  pinted  out  the  way. 
Down-easters  and  Johnny  Cakes  can  follow  if  they 
please.  I  an't  a  Johnny  Cake,  /  an't.  I  am  from  the 
brown  foreeti  of  the  Mississippi,  /  am  ;*  and  so  on,  as 
before.  He  was  unanimously  yoted  one  of  the  tables 
for  his  bed  at  night — there  is  a  great  contest  for  the 
tables— in  consideration  of  hU  public  servioes,  and  he 
had  the  wannest  comer  by  the  stoTo  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  journey.  Hut  I  never  could  find  out  that 
he  did  anything  except  sit  there ;  nor  did  I  henr  him 
speak  again  until,  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  tur- 
moil of  getting  the  luggage  ashore  in  the  dark  at 
Pittsburp,  I  stumbled  over  him  as  he  sat  smoking  a 
cigar  on  the  cabin  steps,  and  heard  him  muttering  to 
himself,  with  a  short  laugh  of  defiance,  'I  annb  a 
Johnny  Cake,  /  an't.  I'm  from  the  brown  forests  of 
the  Mississippi.  /  am,  dammo !'  I  am  inclined  to 
argue  from  this  that  he  had  never  left  off  saying  so. 


Tlic  following  is  compljetcly  in  the  style  of  Dickens 
!  — a  finished  miniature,  yet  full  of  heart : — 

There  was  a  little  woman  on  board  with  a  little 
baby;  and  both  little  woman  and  little  child  were 
cheerful,  good-looking,  bright-eyed,  and  fair  to  see. 
The  little  woman  had  been  passing  a  long  time  with 
her  sick  mother  in  New  York,  and  ha<l  left  her  home 
in  St  Louis,  in  that  condition  in  which  ladies  who 
truly  love  their  lords  desire  to  be.  The  baby  was  bom 
in  her  mother's  house,  and  she  had  not  seen  her  hus- 
band (to  whom  she  was  now  returning)  for  twelve 
months,  having  left  him  a  month  or  two  after  their 
marriage.  Well,  to  be  sure,  there  never  was  a  little 
woman  so  full  of  hope,  and  tenderness,  and  love,  and 
anxiety,  as  this  little  woman  was ;  and  all  day  long 
she  wondered  whether  'he'  would  bo  at  the  wharf; 
and  whether  *  he'  had  got  her  letter ;  and  whether,  if 
she  sent  the  baby  ashore  by  somebody  else, '  he'  would 
know  it  meeting  it  in  the  street ;  which,  seeing  that 
he  had  never  set  eyes  upon  it  in  his  life,  was  not  very 
likely  in  the  abstract,  but  was  probable  enough  to  the 
young  mother.  She  was  such  an  artless  little  crea- 
ture, and  was  in  such  a  sunny,  beaming,  hopeful  state, 
and  let  out  all  this  matter  clinging  close  about  her 
heart  so  freely,  that  all  the  other  lady  passengers  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  it  as  much  as  she ;  and  the 
captain  (who  heard  all  al)0ut  it  from  his  wife)  was 
wondrous  sly,  I  promise  you,  inquiring  every  time  wc 
met  at  table,  as  in  forgetfulness,  whether  she  ex- 
pected anybody  to  meet  her  at  St  Louis,  and  whether 
she  would  want  to  go  ashore  the  night  wo  reached  it 
(but  he  supposed  she  wouldn't),  and  cutting  many 
other  dry  jokes  of  that  nature.  There  was  one  little 
wcazcn-dried,  apple-faced  old  woman,  who  took  oc- 
casion to  doubt  the  constancy  of  husbands  in  such 
circumstances  of  bereavement ;  and  there  was  another 
lady  (with  a  lap  dog),  old  enough  to  moralise  on  the 
lightness  of  human  aifoctions,  and  yet  not  so  old  that 
she  could  help  nursing  the  baby  now  and  then,  or 
laughing  with  the  rest  when  the  little  woman  called 
it  by  its  father's  name,  and  asked  it  all  manner  of 
fantastic  questions  concc^ming  him  in  the  joy  of  her 
heart.  It  was  something  of  a  blow  to  the  little  woman, 
that  when  we  were  within  twenty  miles  of  our  desti- 
nation, it  became  clearly  necessary  to  put  this  baby  to 
bed.  But  she  got  over  it  with  the  same  good  humour, 
tied  a  handkerchief  round  her  head,  and  came  out 
into  the  little  gallery  with  the  rest.  Then,  sudi  on 
oracle  as  she  became  in  reference  to  the  localities ! 
and  such  focotiousness  as  was  displayed  by  the  mar- 
ried ladies,  and  such  sympathy  as  was  shown  by  the 
single  ones,  and  such  peals  of  laughter  as  tho  little 


woman  herself  (who  would  just  as  soon  have  cried) 
greeted  every  jest  with!  At  last  there  were  the  lights 
of  St  Louis,  and  here  was  the  wharf,  and  those  were 
the  steps ;  and  the  little  woman,  covering  hm  face 
with  her  hands,  and  laughing  (or  seeming  to  laugh) 
more  than  ever,  ran  into  her  own  cabin  and  riiut  ^- 
self  up.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  tho  charming  incon- 
sistency of  such  excitement,  she  stopped  her  ears,  lest 
she  should  hear  *  him'  asking  for  her — but  I  did  not 
see  her  do  it. '  Then  a  great  crowd  of  people  rushed 
on  board,  though  the  boat  was  not  yet  made  fast,  but 
vras  wandering  about  among  the  otncr  boats  to  find  a 
landing-place ;  and  everybody  looked  for  tho  husband, 
and  nobody  saw  him,  when,  in  the  midst  of  us  all — 
Heaven  knows  how  she  ever  got  there — there  was  the 
little  woman  clinging  with  both  arms  tight  round  the 
neck  of  a  fine,  good-looking,  sturdy  young  fellow ;  and 
in  a  moment  afterwards  there  she  was  again,  actually 
clapping  her  little  hands  for  joy,  as  she  dragged  him 
through  the  small  door  of  her  small  cabin  to  look  at 
the  baby  as  ho  lay  asleep ! 

In  tho  course  of  the  year  1843  Mr  Dickens  entered 
upon  a  new  tale,  Martin  Chuzzkwit,  in  which  many 
of  his  American  reminiscences  are  embodied,  and 
which  evinces  no  diminution  of  his  powers.  Indeed, 
in  freshness  and  vigour  of  thought  and  style,  and 
versatility  of  character  and  invention,  this  story  bids 
fair  to  rank  among  the  most  finished  of  the  autlior's 
performances.  About  Christmas  of  the  same  year 
the  fertile  author  threw  off  a  light  production  in  his 
happiest  manner — a  ChristmoM  Carotin  Froae — which 
enjoyed  vast  popularity,  and  was  dramatised  at  the 
London  theatres.  Thus  crowned  witli  unrivalled  suc- 
cess, buoyant  in  genius  and  spirit,  and  replete  witii 
generous  and  manly  feeling,  wo  may  anticipate  for 
Mr  Dickens  a  long  and  honourable  career.  *  The  difll- 
cultics  to  which  he  is  exposed  in  his  present  periodical 
mode  of  writing  ore,  in  some  respects,  greater  than  if 
he  allowed  himself  a  wider  field,  and  gave  his  whole 
work  to  the  public  at  once.  But  ho  would  be  sub- 
jected to  a  severer  criticism  if  his  fiction  could  be 
read  continnedly — if  his  power  of  maintaining  a 
sustained  intecest  could  be  tested — ^if  his  work  could 
be  viewed  as  a  connected  whole,  and  its  object, 
plan,  consistency,  and  arrangement,  brought  to  tho 
notice  of  the  rcAder  at  once.  This  ordeal  cannot  bo 
passed  triumphantly  without  the  aid  of  other  quali- 
ties than  necessarily  belong  to  tlie  most  brilliant 
sketchcr  of  detached  scenes.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  express  a  doubt  that  Mr  Dickens  can  write 
witli  judgment  as  well  as  with  spirit  His  powers 
of  observation  and  description  are  qualities  rarer, 
and  less  capable  of  being  acquired,  than  those  which 
would  enable  him  to  combine  the  scattered  portions 
of  a  tale  into  one  consistent  and  harmonious  whole. 
If  he  will  endeavour  to  supply  whatever  may  be 
efiectcd  by  care  and  study — avoid  ifnitation  of  otlier 
writers — keep  nature  steadily  before  his  eyes — and 
check  all  disposition  to  exaggerate — we  know  no 
writer  who  seems  likely  to  attain  higher  success  in 
tluit  rich  and  usefhl  department  of  fiction  which  is 
founded  on  faithful  representations  of  human  cha- 
racter, OS  exemplified  in  the  aspects  of  English  life.'  * 

HISTORIANS. 

In  depth  of  research  and  intrinsic  value,  tho  histo- 
rical works  of  this  period  far  exceed  those  of  any  of 
our  former  sections.  Access  Ium  been  more  readily 
obtained  to  all  public  documents,  and  private  collec- 
tions have  been  tlirowu  open  with  a  spirit  of  en- 
lightened liberality.  Certain  departments  of  history 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,   and  the   progress 
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solution.  '  Socratefi,'  he  sajb,  '  diMliked  the  Athenian 
constitution ;  for  he  saw  that  democracy  is  tyran- 
nical, and  abounds  with  all  the  evils  of  absolute 
monarchy.'  But  though  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  times  made  it  necessary  for  cotemporary  writers 
to  speak  with  caution,  yet  both  Xenophon  and  Plato 
have  declared  enough  to  show  that  tne  assertion  of 
.£lian  was  well-founded ;  and  farther  proof,  were  it 
wanted,  may  be  derived  from  another  early  writer, 
nearly  cotemporary,  and  deeply  versed  in  the  politics 
of  his  age,  the  orator  y£schines.  Indeed,  though  not 
stated  in  the  indictment,  yet  it  was  urged  against 
Socrates  by  his  prosecutors  before  the  court,  that  he 
was  disaffected  to  the  democracy ;  and  in  proof,  they 
affirmed  it  to  be  notorious  that  he  had  ridiculed  what 
the  Athenian  constitution  prescribed,  the  appoint- 
ment to  magistracy  by  lot.  '  Thus,'  they  said,  '  he 
taught  his  numerous  followers,  youths  of  the  principal 
families  of  the  city,  to  despise  the  established  govern- 
ment, and  to  be  turbulent  and  seditious;  and  his 
success  had  been  seen  in  the  conduct  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent,  Alcibiades  and  Critias.  Even  the  best 
things  he  converted  to  these  ill  purposes :  from  the 
most  esteemed  poets,  and  particularly  from  Homer, 
he  selected  passages  to  enforce  his  anti-democratical 
principles.' 

Socrates,  it  appears,  indeed,  was  not  inclined  to 
deny  his  disapprobation  of  the  Athenian  constitution. 
His  defence  itself,  as  it  is  reported  by  Plato,  contains 
matter  on  which  to  found  an  accusation  against  him 
of  disaffection  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  such 
as,  under  the  jealous  tyranny  of  the  Athenian  demo- 
cncYf  would  sometimes  subject  a  man  to  the  penalties 
of  high  treason.  *  You  well  know,'  he  says,  *  Athenians, 
that  had  I  engaged  in  public  business,  I  should  long 
ago  have  perished  without  procuring  any  advantage 
either  to  you  or  to  myself.  Let  not  the  truth  offend 
you :  it  is  no  peculiarity  of  your  democracy,  or  of  your 
national  character ;  but  wherever  the  people  is  sove- 
reign, no  man  who  shall  dare  honestly  to  oppose  in- 
justice— frequent  and  extravagant  injustice — can 
avoid  destruction.' 

Without  this  proof,  indeed,  we  might  reasonably 
believe,  that  though  Socrates  was  a  good  and  faithful 
subject  of  the  Athenian  government,  and  would  pro- 
mote no  sedition,  no  political  violence,  yet  he  could 
not  like  the  Athenian  constitution.  He  wished  for 
wholesome  changes  by  gentle  means ;  and  it  seems  even 
to  have  been  a  principal  object  of  the  labours  to  which 
he  dedicated  himself^  to  infuse  principles  into  the 
rising  generation  that  might  bring  about  the  desirable 
change  insensibly.  His  scholars  were  chiefly  sons  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens,  whose  easy  circumstances 
afforded  leisure  to  attend  him ;  and  some  of  these 
sealously  adopting  his  tenets,  others  merely  pleased 
with  the  ingenuity  of  his  arguments  and  the  live- 
liness of  his  manner,  and  desirous  to  emulate  his 
triumphs  over  his  opponents,  were  forward,  after  his 
example,  to  engage  in  disputation  upon  all  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  discourse.  Thus 
employed,  and  thus  followed,  though  himself  avoiding 
office  and  public  business,  those  who  governed  or  de- 
sired to  govern  the  commonwealth  through  their 
influence  among  the  many,  might  perhaps  not  un- 
reasonably consider  him  as  one  who  was  or  might 
become  a  formidable  adversary,  nor  might  it  be  diffi- 
cult to  excite  popular  jealousy  acainst  him. 

Melitus,  who  stood  forward  as  his  principal  accuser, 
was,  as  Plato  informs  us,  no  way  a  man  of  any  great 
consideration.  His  legal  description  gives  some  pro- 
bability to  the  conjecture,  that  his  father  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  to  Lacedsemon  from  the  mo- 
derate party,  who  opposed  the  ten  successors  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  while  Thrasybulus  held  Piraeus,  and 
Pausanias  was  encamped  before  Athens.  He  was  a 
poet,  and  stood  forward  as  in  a  common  cause  of  the 


poets,  who  esteemed  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  injurious 
to  their  interest.  Unsupi>orted,  his  accusation  would 
have  been  little  formidable;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  mere  instrumisnt  in  the  business.  He  was  soon 
joined  by  Lycon,  one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  of 
his  time.  Lycon  was  the  avowed  patron  of  the  rheto- 
riciana,  who,  as  well  as  the  poets,  thought  their  interest 
injured  by  the  moral  philosopher's  doctrine.  I  know 
not  that  on  any  other  occasion  in  Grecian  history  we 
have  any  account  of  this  kind  of  party-interest  ope- 
rating; but  from  circumstances  nearly  analogous  in 
our  own  country — if  we  substitute  for  poets  the  cleigj, 
and  for  rhetoricians  the  lawyers — we  may  gather  what 
might  be  the  party-spirit,  and  what  the  weight  of  in- 
fluence of  the  rhetoricians  and  poets  in  Athens.  Witii 
Lycon,  Anjrtus,  a  man  scarcely  second  to  any  in  the 
commonwcMdth  in  rank  and  general  estimation,  who 
had  held  high  command  with  reputation  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  had  been  the  principal  associate 
of  Thrasybulus  in  the  war  against  the  thirty  and  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy,  declared  himself  a  sup- 
porter of  the  prosecution.  Nothing  in  the  accusation 
could,  by  any  known  law  of  Athens,  affect  the  life  of 
the  accused.  In  England,  no  man  would  be  put  upon 
trial  on  so  vague  a  dbarge — no  grand  jury  would  listen 
to  it.  But  in  Athens,  if  the  party  was  strong  enough, 
it  signified  little  what  was  the  law.  When  Lycon 
and  Anytus  came  forward,  Socrates  saw  that  his  con- 
demnation was  already  decided. 

By  the  course  of  his  life,  however,  and  by  the  turn 
of  his  thoughts  for  many  years,  he  had  so  prepared 
himself  for  all  events,  that,  far  from  alanned  at  the 
probability  of  his  condemnation,  he  rather  rejoiced  at 
it,  as  at  his  age  a  fortunate  occurrence.  He  was  per- 
suaded of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  of  the  superin- 
tending providence  of  an  all-good  Deity,  whose  favour 
he  had  always  been  assiduously  endeavouring  to  de- 
serve. Men  fear  death,  he  said,  as  if  unquestionably 
the  ereatest  evil,  and  yet  no  man  knows  that  it  may 
not  be  the  greatest  £ood.  If,  indeed,  great  joys  were 
in  prospect,  he  might,  and  his  friends  for  him,  with 
somewhat  more  reason  regret  the  event ;  but  at  his 
years,  and  with  his  scanty  fortune— though  he  was 
happy  enough  at  seventy  still  to  preserve  both  body 
and  mind  in  vigour — ^yet  even  his  present  gratifica- 
tions must  necessarily  soon  decay.  To  avoid,  Uierefore, 
the  evils  of  age,  pain,  sickness,  decay  of  sight,  decay 
of  hearing,  perhaps  decay  of  understanding,  by  the 
easiest  of  deaths  (for  such  the  Athenian  mode  of  exe- 
cution— by  a  draught  of  hemlock — was  reputed), 
cheered  with  the  company  of  surrounding  friends, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  blessing. 

Xenophon  says  that,  by  condescending  to  a  little 
supplication,  Socrates  might  easily  have  obtained  his 
acquittal.  No  admonition  or  intieaty  of  his  friends, 
however,  could  persuade  him  to  such  an  unworthiness. 
On  the  contraiy,  when  put  upon  his  defence,  he  told 
the  people  that  he  did  not  plead  for  his  own  sake,  but 
for  tneirs,  wishing  them  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  an  un- 
just condemnation.  It  was  usual  for  accused  persons 
to  bewail  their  apprehended  lot,  with  tears  to  suppli- 
cate favour,  and,  by  exhibiting  their  diildreu  upon  the 
bema,  to  endeavour  to  excite  pity.  He  thought  it,  he 
said,  more  respectful  to  the  court,  as  well  as  more 
becoming  himself,  to  omit  all  this;  however  aware 
that  their  sentiments  were  likely  so  far  to  differ  from 
his,  that  judgment  would  be  given  in  anger  for  it. 

Condemnation  pronounced  wrought  no  change  upon 
him.  He  again  addressed  the  court,  declared  his 
innocence  of  the  matters  laid  against  him,  and  ob- 
served that,  even  if  every  charge  had  been  completely 
proved,  still,  all  together  did  not,  according  to  any 
Known  law,  amount  to  a  capital  crime.  *  But/  in 
conclusion  he  said, '  it  is  time  to  depart — I  to  die,  you 
to  live ;  but  which  for  the  greater  good,  God  omly 
knows.' 
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world  nuLDy  worki  ooimected  with  history,  politics, 
and  literature.  In  1807  he  commenced  tlie  pub- 
lication of  hii  CaUdtmia^  of  which  three  Urge 
▼olomes  had  appeared,  when  his  death  precluded 
the  hope  of  its  being  completed.  It  containsr  a 
laborious  antiquarian  detail  of  the  earlier  periods  of 
Scottish  history,  with  minute  topographical  and 
historical  accounts  of  the  various  provinces  of  the 
country. 


WILLULX  ROflCOE. 

WiLUAM  RoscoE  (1 753-1 831),  as  the  author  of 
the  Lift  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  the  Life  and  Pon- 
tificate  of  Leo  X.,  may  be  more  properly  classed 
with  our  historians  than  bJograylWB,  Tlio  two  works 
contain  an  account  of  the  revival  of  ktters,  and  fill 
up  the  blank  between  Gibbon's  .I>ediiie  and  Fall  and 
Iiobertson*8  Charles  Y.  Mr  lioscoe  was  a  native  of 
Liverpool,  the  son  of  humble  pamts,  and  while 
enga|3^  as  clerk  to  an  attorney,  he  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  cultivation  of  his  taste  for 
poetry  and  elegant  Uteratmv.  He  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Flrench,  and  Italian 
lanpiages.  Af&r  fte  completion  «f  his  clerkship, 
Mr  Koscoe  enteicd  Into  businew  in  Liverpool,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  every  scheme  of  improve- 
ment, loc^il  and  nationaL  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
Wronas  of  Africa^  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  slavery, 
and  also  a  pamplilct  on  the  same  sulgect.  which  m'os 
translated  into  French  by  Madame  Neckcr.  The 
stirring  times  in  which  he  lived  called  forth  several 
short  political  dissertations  from  his  pen  ;  but  about 
the  year  1789,  he  applied  himself  to  the  great  task 
j  he  had  long  meditated,  a  biographical  account  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici.  He  procured  much  new  and 
valuable  information,  and  in  1796  published  the 
result  of  his  labours  in  two  quarto  volumes,  entitled 
The  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  called  the  Magnificent, 
The  work  was  hif^hly  successful,  and  at  once  ele- 
vated Mr  Roscoe  into  the  proud  situation  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  authors  of  the  day.  A  second 
edition  was  soon  called  for,  and  Messrs  Cadell  and 
Davies  purchased  the  copyright  for  L.1200.  About 
the  same  time  he  relinquished  the  practice  of  nn 
attorney,  and  studied  for  the  bar.  but  ultimately 
settled  as  a  banker  in  Liverpo(4.  His  next  literary 
appearance  was  as  the  translator  of  The  Nurse,  a 
poem,  from  the  Italian  of  Luigi  Tansillo.  In  1805 
was  published  liis  second  great  work,  *  The  Life  and 
Vontificate  of  Leo  X.,'  four  volumes  quarto,  which, 
though  carefully  prepared,  and  also  enriched  with 
new  information,  did  hot  experience  the  same  success 
as  his  life  of  Lorenzo.  *■  The  history  of  the  refor- 
mation of  religion,'  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
'  involved  many  questions  of  subtle  disputation,  as 
well  as  many  topics  of  character  and  conduct ;  and, 
for  a  writer  of  great  candour  and  discernment,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  satisfy  either  the  Papists  or  the 
I'rotcstants.*  The  liberal  sentiments  and  accom- 
plishments of  Mr  Roscoe  recommended  him  to  his 
townsmen  ns  a  fit  person  to  represent  them  in  par- 
liament, and  he  was  accordingly  elected  in  1806. 
He  spoke  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics,  which 
excited  against  him  a  powerful  and  violent  oppo- 
sition. Inclined  himself  to  quiet  and  retirement^ 
and  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  his  opponents,  he 
withdrew  from  parliament  at  the  next  dissolution, 
and  resolutely  declined  offering  himself  as  a  can- 
didate. He  still,  however,  took  a  warm  interest  in 
passing  events,  and  published  several  pamplilets  on 
the  topics  of  the  day.  He  i)rojcctcd  a  history  of  art 
and  literature,  a  task  well  suited  to  his  talents  and 


attainments,  but  did  not  proceed  with  the  work. 
Pecuniary  embarrassments  also  came  to  cloud  his 
latter  days.  The  banking  establishment  of  whidi 
he  was  a  partner  was  forced  in  1816  to  suspend  pay- 
ment, and  Mr  Rosooe  had  to  sell  his  library,  pic- 
tures, and  other  works  of  art  His  love  of  litmturc 
continued  undiminished.  He  gave  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  establishment  of  the  Roy^  Institution  of 
Liverpool,  and  on  its  opening,  delivered  an  inaugural 
address  on  the  origin  and  vicissitudes  qf  Uteraturc, 
science,  and  art,  and  their  influence  on  the  present 
state  of  society.  In  1827  he  received  the  great  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  for  liis 
merits  as  a  historian.  He  had  previously  edited  an 
edition  of  Pope,  in  ten  volumes,  which  led  to  some 
controversy  with  Mr  Bowles,  as  Mr  Roscoe  had 
formed  a  more  favourable,  and,  we  think,  juet  esti- 
mate of  the  poet  than  his  previous  editors. 


MALCOLM  LAIMa 

Malcolm  Laino,  a  zealous  Scottish  historian,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1762  at  Strynzia,  his  paternal 
estate,  in  Orkney.  He  was  educated  for  the  Scottish 
bar,  and  passed  advocate  in  1 785.  He  appeared  as 
an  author  in  1793,  having  completed  l>r  IIenry*s 
History  of  Great  Britain  ^ter  that  author's  death. 
The  sturdy  Whig  opinions  of  Laing  formed  a  con- 
trast to  the  tame  moderatism  of  Henry;  but  his 
attainments  and  research  were  far  superior  to  thone 
of  his  predecessor.  In  1800  hepubhshed  The  History 
of  Scotland  from  the  Union  of  the  Crowne  on  the  Aecee* 
aian  of  King  Jamee  VI.  to  the  tlirone  of  Engfand,  to 
the  (Jn'wn  of  the  Kingdoms  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne;  with  titro  dissertations,  historical  awl  criticaf^ 
on  the  Gowrie  Conspiracyy  and  on  the  supposed  authim- 
ticitg  of  Ossian^s  Poems,  This  is  an  able  work, 
marked  by  strong  prejudices  and  predilections,  but 
valuable  to  the  historical  student  for  its  acute  reason* 
ing  and  analysis.  Laing  attacked  the  translator  of 
Ossian  with  unmerciful  and  almost  ludicrous  seve- 
rity, in  revenge  for  wliich,  the  Highland  admirers  of 
the  Celtic  muse  attributed  his  sentiments  to  the  pre- 
judice natural  to  an  Orkney  man,  caused  by  the 
severe  checks  given  b^  the  ancient  Caledonians  to 
their  predatory  Scandmavian  predecessors  I  Laing 
replied  by  another  publication — The  Poems  of  Ossian, 
ffc,  containing  the  Poetical  Works  of  James  Maepher- 
son,  Esq.  in  Prose  and  Rhyme,  with  Notes  and  Jlhts^ 
trations.  In  1804  he  published  another  edition  of  his 
History  of  Scotland,  to  which  he  preflxcd  a  JPre- 
liminary  Dissertation  on  the  Participation  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  in  tlte  Murder  ofDamley,  The  latter 
is  a  very  ingenious  historical  argument,  the  ablest 
of  Mr  Laingps  productions,  uniting  the  practised  skill 
and  acumen  of  the  Scottish  lawyer  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  antiquary  and  historian.  The  latter 
portion  of  Mr  Laing's  life  was  spent  on  his  paternal 
estate  in  Orkney,  where  he  entered  upon  a  course  of 
local  and  agricultural  improvement  with  the  same 
ardour  that  he  devoted  to  his  literary  pursuits.  He 
died  in  the  year  1818.  'Mr  Laing's  merit,*  savs  a 
writer  in.  the  Edinburgh  Review,  *  as  a  critical  in- 
quirer into  history,  an  enlightened  collector  of  mate- 
rials, and  a  sagacious  judge  of  evidence,  has  never 
been  surpassed.  In  spite  of  his  ardent  love  of 
liberty,  no  man  has  yet  presumed  to  charge  him 
with  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  historical  integrity  to 
his  zeaL  That  he  never  perfectly  attained  tiie  art 
of  fhll,  dear,  and  easy  narrative,  was  owing  to  the 
peculiar  style  of  those  writers  who  were  popular  in 
his  youth,  and  may  be  mentioned  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  disproportion  of  particular  talents  to 
a  general  vigour  of  mind.' 
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in  common  nte.    We  give  one  ipedmen  of  the  nar- 
raliTe  style  of  the  author: — 

{An  Account  of  CromweWa  Exptdtion  of  the  Parlia- 

ment  in  1653.] 

At  length  Cromwell  fixed  on  his  plan  to  procure 
the  dimoiution  of  the  parliament,  and  to  vest  for  a 
time  the  sorereign  authoritj  in  a  council  of  fortj 
persons,  with  himself  at  their  head.  It  was  his  wish  to 
effect  this  quietly  by  the  votes  of  the  parliament — ^his 
resolution  to  effect  it  by  open  force,  if  such  yotes  were 
refused.  Several  meetings  were  held  by  the  officers 
and  members  at  the  lodgings  of  the  lord-general  in^ 
Whitehall.  St  John  and  a  few  others  gave  their 
assent ;  the  rest,  under  the  guidance  of  Whitelock 
and  Widrington,  declared  that  the  dissolution  would 
be  dangerous,  and  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
council  unwarrantable.  In  the  meantime  the  house 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  new  representative 
body ;  and  several  qualifications  were  voted,  to  all  of 
which  the  officers  raised  objections,  but  chiefly  to  the 
'  admission  of  members,'  a  project  to  strengthen  the 
government  by  the  introduction  of  the  presbyterian 
mierest.  '  Never,'  said  Cromwell,  *  shall  any  of  that 
judgment  who  have  deserted  the  good  cause  be  ad- 
milied  to  pawer.'  On  the  last  meeting,  held  on  the 
19th  of  April,  all  these  points  were  long  and  warmly 
debated.  Some  of  the  officers  declared  that  the  par- 
liament must  be  dissolved  '  one  way  or  other ;'  but 
the  general  checked  their  indiscretion  and  precipi- 
tancy, and  the  assembly  broke  up  at  midnight,  with 
an  understanding  that  the  leading  men  on  each  side 
should  resume  the  subject  in  the  morning. 

At  an  early  hour  the  conference  was  recommenced, 
and,  after  a  uiort  time,  interrupted,  in  consequence  of 
the  receipt  of  a  notice  by  the  general,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  house  to  comply  with  the  desires  of 
the  army.    This  was  a  mistake  ;  the  opposite  party 
had  indeed  resolved  to  pass  a  bill  of  dissolution ;  not, 
however,  the  bill  propoised  by  the  officers,  but  their 
own  bill,  containing  all  the  oonoxious  provisions,  and 
to  pass  it  that  very  morning,  that  it  might  obtain  the 
force  of  law  before  their  adversaries  could  have  time 
to  ^>peal  to  the  power  of  the  sword.    While  Harrison 
'most  strictly  and  humbly'  conjured  them  to  pause 
before  they  took  so  important  a  step,  Ingoldsby  has* 
tened  to  inform  the  lord-seneral  at  Whitehall.     His 
resolution  was  immediately  formed,  and  a  company 
of  musketeers  received  orders  to  accompany  him  to 
the  house.    At  this  eventful  moment,  big  with  the 
most  important  consequences  both  to  himself  and  his 
country,  whatever  were  the  workings  of  Cromwell's 
mind,  he  had  the  art  to  conceal  them  from  the  eyes 
of  the  beholders.     Leaving  the  military  in  the  lobby, 
he  entered  the  house  and  composedly  seated  himself 
on  one  of  the  outer  benches.     His  dress  was  a  plain 
•ait  of  black  cloth,  with  gray  worsted  stockings.     For 
a  while  he  seemed  to  listen  with  interest  to  the  debate; 
but  when  the  speaker  was  going  to  put  the  question, 
he  whispered  to  Harrison,  *  This  is  the  time ;  I  must 
do  it;'  and  rising,  put  off  his  hat  to  address  the  house. 
At  first  his  language  was  decorous,  and  even  laudatory. 
Gradually  ho  became  more  warm  and  animated ;  at 
last  he  assumed  all  the  vehemence  of  passion,  and 
indulged  in  personal  vituperation.     He  charged-  the 
members  with  self-seeking  and  profaneness,  with  the 
fineqnent  denial  of  justice,  and  numerous  acts  of  op- 
pression ;  with  idolising  the  lawyers,  the  constant  ad- 
Tocates  of  tyranny ;  with  neglecting  the  men  who  bad 
bled  for  them  in  the  field,  tnat  they  might  gain  the 
Presbyterians  who  had  apostatised  from  the  cause; 
and  with  doinff  all  this  in  order  to  perpetuate  their 
own  power  and  to  replenish  their  own  purses.    But 
th^r  time  was  come ;  the  Lord  had  disowned  them ; 
be  bad  chosen  more  worthy  instruments  to  perform 


his  work.  Here  the  orator  was  interrupted  by  Sir 
Peter  Wentworth,  who  declared  that  he  had  never 
heard  language  so  unparliamentary — language,  too, 
the  more  offensive,  because  it  was  addressed  to  them 
by  their  own  servant,  whom  they  had  too  fondly 
cherished,  and  whom,  by  their  unprecedented  bounty, 
they  had  made  what  he  was.  At  these  words  Crom- 
well put  on  his  hat,  and,  springing  from  his  place, 
exclaimed,  '  Come,  come,  sir,  I  will  put  an  end  to 
your  prating.'  For  a  few  seconds,  apparently  in  the 
most  violent  agitation,  he  paced  forward  and  back- 
ward, and  then,  stamping  on  the  floor,  added,  '  You 
are  no  parliament ;  I  say  you  are  no  parliament ; 
bring  them  in,  bring  them  in.'  Instantly  the  door 
opened,  and  Colonel  Worsley  entered,  followed  by 
more  than  twenty  musketeers.  *  This,'  cried  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  '  is  not  honest ;  it  is  against  morality 
and  common  honesty.'  *Sir  Henry  Vane,'  replied 
Cromwell ;  '  0,  Sir  Henry  Vane  !  The  Lord  deliver 
me  from  Sir  Henry  Vane !  He  might  have  prevented 
this.  But  he  is  a  juggler,  and  has  not  common  honesty 
himself!'  From  Vane  he  directed  his  discourse  to 
Whitelock,  on  whom  he  poured  a  torrent  of  abuse ; 
then  pointing  to  Chaloner,  '  There,*  he  cried,  *  sits  a 
drunkard ;'  next  to  Marten  and  Wentworth,  '  There 
are  two  whoremasters  ;*  and  afterwards  selecting 
different  members  in  succession,  described  them  as 
dishonest  and  corrupt  livers,  a  shame  and  scandal  to 
the  profession  of  the  gospel.  Suddenly,  however, 
checking  himself,  he  turned  to  the  guard  and  ordered 
them  to  clear  the  house.  At  these  words  Colonel 
Harrison  took  the  speaker  bv  the  hand  and  led  him 
from  the  chair ;  Algernon  Sidney  was  next  compelled 
to  quit  his  seat ;  and  the  other  members,  eighty  in 
number,  on  the  approach  of  the  military,  rose  and 
moved  towards  the  aoor.  Cromwell  now  resumed  his 
discourse.  '  It  is  you,'  he  exclaimed,  '  that  have 
forced  me  to  do  this.  I  have  sought  the  Lord  both 
day  and  night  that  he  would  rather  slay  me  than 
put  me  on  the  doin^  of  this  work.'  Alderman  Allan 
took  advantage  of  these  words  to  observe,  that  it  was 
not  yet  too  late  to  undo  what  had  been  done ;  but 
Cromwell  instantly  charged  him  with  peculation,  and 
gave  him  into  custody.  When  all  were  gone,  fixing 
his  e^  on  the  mace,  '  What,'  said  he,  *  shall  we  do 
with  this  fool's  bauble  ?  Here,  carry  it  away.'  Then, 
taking  the  act  of  dissolution  from  the  clerk,  he  or- 
dered the  doors  to  be  locked,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  military,  returned  to  Whitehall. 

That  afternoon  the  members  of  the  council  assem- 
bled in  their  usual  place  of  mcctin;;.  Bradshaw  had 
just  taken  the  chair,  when  the  lord-general  entered, 
and  told  them  that  if  they  were  there  as  private  in- 
dividuals, they  were  welcome ;  but  if  as  the  Council 
of  State,  they  must  know  that  the  parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  with  it  also  the  council.  '  Sir,'  replied 
Bradshaw,  with  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Boman,  *  we 
have  heard  what  you  did  at  the  house  this  morning, 
and  before  many  hours  all  England  will  know  it. 
But,  sir,  you  are  mistaken  to  think  that  the  parlia- 
ment is  dissolved.  No  power  under  heaven  can  dis- 
solve them  but  themselves ;  therefore,  take  you  notice 
of  that.'  After  this  protest  they  withdrew.  Thus, 
by  the  parricidal  hands  of  its  own  children,  perished 
the  Ijong  Parliament,  which,  under  a  variety  of  forms, 
had,  for  more  than  twelve  years,  defended  and  in- 
vaded the  liberties  of  the  nation.  It  fell  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan,  unpitied  and  unregrettcd.  The 
members  slunk  away  to  their  homes,  where  they  sought 
by  submission  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  their 
new  master;  and  their  partisans,  if  partisans  they 
had,  reserved  themselves  in  silence  for  a  day  of  retri- 
bution, which  came  not  before  Cromwell  slept  in  his 
grave.  The  royalists  congratulated  each  other  on  an 
event  which  they  deem^  a  preparatory  step  to  the 
restoration  of  the  king ;  the  army  and  navy,  in  nu- 
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merouB  addresses,  declared  that  they  would  live  and 
die,  stand  and  fall,  with  the  lord-general ;  and  m 
every  part  of  the  country  the  conpegations  of  the 
saints  magnified  the  arm  of  the  Lord,  which  had 
broken  the  mighty,  that  in  lieu  of  the  sway  of  mortal 
men,  the  fifth  monarchy,  the  reign  of  Chri*t  might  be 
established  on  earth. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  exercised  the  supreme  power  after  the  death  of 
the  king,  not  to  acknowledge  that  there  existed  amoujg 
them  men  capable  of  wielding  with  enerCT  the  desti- 
nies of  a  great  empire.  They  governed  only  four 
years ;  yet,  under  their  auspices,  the  conquests  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  were  achieved,  and  a  navy  was 
created,  the  rival  of  that  of  Holland  and  the  terror 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  there  existed  an  essential 
error  in  their  form  of  government.  Deliberative  as- 
semblies are  always  slow  in  their  proceedings ;  yet 
the  pleasure  of  parliament,  as  the  supreme  power,  was 
io  be  taken  on  every  subject  connected  with  the  foreign 
relations  or  the  internal  administration  of  the  country; 
and  hence  it  happened,  that  among  the  immense  va- 
riety of  questions  which  came  before  it,  those  com- 
manded immediate  attention  which  were  deemed  of 
immediate  necessity ;  while  the  others,  though  often 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  national  welfare, 
were  first  postponed,  then  neglected,  and  ultimately 
forgotten.  To  this  habit  of  procrastination  was  per- 
haps owing  the  extinction  of  its  authority.  It  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  the  country,  and  supplied 
Cromwell  with  the  most  plausible  arguments  in  de- 
fence of  his  conduct. 

Besides  his  elaborate  *  History  of  England,'  I>r  Lin- 
gard  is  author  of  a  work  evincing  great  erudition 
and  research,  on  the  Antiquities  of  w«  Ajigh-Saxm. 
Church,  published  in  1809. 

The  great  epoch  of  the  English  Commonwealth, 
and  the  struggle  by  which  it  was  preceded,  haa  been 
illustrated  by  Mr  Geobge  Brooie*s  History  qf  the 
British  Empire  from  the  Accession  cf  Charks  L  to  the 
Bestoratian,  four  volumes,  1822,  and  by  Mr  Godwin's 
History  qf  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  four  Tolumes, 
1824-27.  The  former  work  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an 
exposure  of  the  errors  and  misrepresentaticyB  of 
Hume ;  while  Mr  Godwin  vmtes  too  much  in  the 
spirit  of  a  partisan,  without  the  calmness  and  dignity 
of  the  historian.  Both  works,  however,  afford  new 
and  important  fects  and  illustrations  of  the  momen- 
tous period  of  which  they  treat 

The  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  1831,  and  the  same  author's  elaborate 
account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth— Anglo-Saxon  Period,  are  curious  and  valu- 
able works.  The  history  and  literature  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons had  long  been  neglected ;  but  some  ac- 
complished scholars,  following  Mr  Sharon  Turner, 
have  recently  mastered  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
such  a  study,  and  introduced  us  more  nearly  to  those 
founders  of  the  English  character  and  language.  Mr 
Conybeare'b  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  the 
valuable  translation  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  by  Mr 
Ingram,  the  Rev.  Mr  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,  and  various  works  by  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  and  Mr  Thomas  Wright,  have  materially 
aided  in  this  resuscitation. 

Mr  Southey's  History  of  Brazil,  three  volumes 
quarto,  1810,  and  his  History  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
two  volumes  quarto,  1823-28,  are  proofs  of  the 
laureate's  untiring  industry,  and  of  the  easy  and 
admirable  English  style  of  which  he  was  so  couBum- 
mate  a  master.  The  first  ia  a  valuable  work,  though 
too  diffuse  and  minutely  circumstantial.  The  Me- 
moirs of  Spain  during  the  Reigns  of  Philip  JV.  and 
Charles  IL,  by  Mr  John  Dunlop,  1834;  the  History 
qf  India,  by  Mr  James  Mn.i.,  six  volumes,  1819 ;  and 


histories  of  Cbivaby  and  of  the  Gntsades,  by  Cbasl;^ 
Mills,  Esq.  (1789-1827X  xn^y  be  numbered  among 
the  useM  histories  of  the  period.  Mr  James  Mill's 
'  History  of  India'  is,  indeed,  of  a  higher  characto-, 
being  dear,  well-digested,  and  of  a  phOooophicsl  tone 
and  spirit 


HSNBTHAIXAX. 

The  greatest  historioal  name  in  this  period*  and 
our  gieatest  living  historian,  is  Hbnbt  Ham^m, 
author  of  several  elaborate  works.  His  first  waa  a 
Viao  of  the  State  qf  Europe  during  the  Middk  Ages, 
two  voliimee  quuto,  1818,  being  an  aocoont  of  tbe 
pTQgr&m  of  Europe  firom  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centmy.  In  1827  he  pab- 
lished  The  CoeutUutional  History  ofEngkaui  fnm  lie 
ADe$e»an  rf  Henry  VI L  to  the  IMeath  of  Gsapyt  //., 
also  in  two  volumes ;  and  in  1837-38  an  /ii<ratfiic<iai 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe  m  Ae  Fifteemth,  Sistteuth^ 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  in  four  volmnea.  Witii 
vast  stores  of  knowledge,  and  inde&tigablfi  apgiliim- 
tton,  Mr  Hallam  possesses  a  clear  and  indepsBdent 
judgment,  and  a  style  grave  and  impreanve,  jet 
enriched  with  oocasionid  imagery  and  rhetorical 
graces.  His  intradnotion  to  the  *  Literatare  oC  Sb- 
lope*  is  a  great  monument  of  his  eraditum.  His 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  each 
nation  is  critical  and  profound,  and  his  opinions  ate 
conveyed  in  a  stvle  remarkable  finr  its  soecinctnees 
and  perspicooas  beauty.  In  Yds  two  fibrst  warlm»  Mr 
Hallam's  views  of  political  questloiis  are  tboae  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  Whig  party,  but  are  stated  with 
calmness  and  moderation.  He  is  pecnliariy  a  sop- 
porter  of  princijdes,  not  ofmflt,  and  he  judges  of  cha- 
racters without  party  prejudice  or  passion. 

mfecU  of  the  FeufiUd  ^ytfeeu] 
[nrom  ths  <  Tlew  of  tha  Mlddls  AgMil 


It  is  the  previous  state  of  society,  under  the  _ 
ohildien  of  Charlemagne,  which  we  must  always  keq> 
in  mind,  if  w^  would  appreciate  the  efiects  of  the 
feudal  system  upon,  the  welfare  of  maakind-  The 
institutions  of  the  eleventh  century  must  be  oompskred 
with  those  of  the  nin^  not  with  the  advanced  civi- 
lisation of  modem  times.  The  state  of  aaaidiy  whkh 
we  usually  term  feudal,  was  the  natural'  vesalt  of  a 
vast  and  barbarous  empire  feebly  administered,  and 
the  cause,  rather  than  tne  effect,  of  the  genecaX  esta- 
blishment of  feudal  tenurds.  These,  by  preaerving 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  whole,  kept  alive  the  feel- 
ing of  a  common  oountxy  and  common  duties ;  and 
settled,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  into  the  free  osBsUto- 
tion  of  England,  the  firm  monaiet^  of  Fiano^  and 
the  federal  union  of  Germany. 

The  utility  of  any  form  of  policy  may  be  estimated 
by  its  effects  upon  national  greatness  and  security, 
upon  cItU  liberty  and  private  rights,  upon  the  tiaa- 
quillity  and  order  of  society,  upon  the  incrsaae  and 
diffusion  of  wealth,  or  upon  the  general  tone  of  moial 
sentiment  and  energy.  The  feudal  constitution  ws« 
little  adapted  for  the  defence  of  a  mij^tj  kiagidom* 
far  less  for  schemes  oi  conquest.  But  as  it  prevailed 
ftlike  in  several  adjacent  countries,  none  hadaaythii^g 
to  fear  faom  the  military  superiority  of  its  neifhboun. 
It  was  this  inefficiency  of  the  feudal  militiay  perhaps^ 
that  saved  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages,  from  the 
danger  of  uniyenal  monaichy.  In  times  when  priAces 
had  little  notions  of  confederacies  for  mutual  protect 
tion,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  not  have  been  the 
successes  of  an  Otho,  a  Frederic,  or  a  Philip  Augustas, 
if  they  could  have  wielded  the  whole  fovea  of  their 
subjects  wheaoTer  their  ambition  reouired.  If  an 
empire  equally  ezteosire  with  that  of  Chai>em»gie^ 
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JiMEB  St  John  ;  a,  IlisUiry  if  Chrittianitv  fttm  tie 
Birth  qf  Vhriit  ta  Iht  Abt^tlon  >/  Paqavam  mtia  Un- 
man Empirr.  by  the  Hev,  H.  H.  Milmas  i  a  HiMcrii 
1/ India  (thi>  Hindoo  ond  Mohammedan  perioda),  by 

the    IIOK.    MorNTtTlIART    £l.T>IIINIITONl!: ;   A    Hilton/ 

ofMatrni  Clnrer,  by  Jamed  Emkiiiios  1  11  Iliitorti  if 
tht  Beitpi  if  Ftnlitiand  aiul  JiaMla  of  ."pain,  by  W. 
U.  I'REScoT  (ft  very  Interettinx  tnA  vnlunble  work), 
and  a  Hitiarg  of  tht  Cmupittt  of  Mtrhu,  by  the  Mnio 
author;  a  llimor^  «ftht  VhfMhm  Garth,  by  Dr  R. 
BuilTO!!.  'I'liu  varimiii  works  uritten  to  simpliPr 
hiatory.  nnrl  nclspt  itH  dctsila  to  young  and  nnin- 
atmcttd  nadera,  fir  exceed 


Tlie  French  hftVf  cultivftted  hioj^phy  with  more 
di1i|KD(.-c  tllnn  the  KnicliBb  1  but  much  haibcun  done 
of  late  yean  to  rumeily  this  def«et  in  out  national 
literalore.  Jiidividuul  upvL-imeni  of  (pvHit  i-ulue  «c 
have  long  piisgiMscd.  Tliu  live*  of  Ihinne,  Wotton, 
Hooker,  imil  Hcrlwrt,  by  Iz^iiik  Walton,  are  entilled 
to  the  liiyhi'Bt  iiraiai'for  tlie  fulncaa  uf  tlieir  domestic 
details,  no  Icai  tiioii  fur  the  line  simplicity  and  origi- 
nality uf  their  style.  The  lives  of  the  poeta  by  John- 
inn,  and  tiie  occnsiiiunl  memoirs  by  GuldBinith. 
atallet,  and  other  aiithon,  ure  either  too  pcni>ral  or 
too  criticiJ  to  intlafy  the  render  an  rcprusentations 
of  tlic  duly  life,  habita,  and  tiiiinions  of  those  whom 
venerate  or  admire,    llnaon'g  life  of  Umy  was  a 

It  iiDpruwment  on  furm^r  bioi^npliies.  its  tlie  in- 
teresting and  ehnracteriatic  ix'rreapondencG  of  the 
poet  and  his  literary  diiLry  and  juumula,  bring  him 
personally  before  oa  pursuing  the  ailenC  course  of 
his  itodies,  or  miuglmg  oceasionally  as  a  retired 
scholar  in  the  busy  world  iiniund  him.  The  aui'oesi 
of  MoBon's  bold  and  wise  exporimcnt  pnimplcd  an- 
other and  more  comiik-tc  work — tlic  life  of  I)r  John- 
son by  Bosweli.  Jahks  Bosweu.  (ITin-ITS.'i)  was 
by  birtli  and  cdui'ation  h  fcentlcmiin  of  rnnk  itnd 
'on — tlie  »>n  of  a  Scottith  judge,  and  heir  to  nn 
riiC  fatuily  and  eitnlc.    He  hod  studied  f-^r  the 


despotiam  and  capriee;  and.  •udulmuly  cuItiTatiDf 
his  aequaintincc  and  society  whenever  his  eaigace- 
ments  pcnnitted,  he  took  faithful  and  co]»ous  ddMb 
of  hia  conversation.  In  1773  he  accompanied  Joha- 
Kin  to  the  Hebrides,  and  aAer  the  dMth  of  tba  latt^ 
he  published,  in  1765,  his  journal  of  the  tuar,  beiatt 
a  reoord  of  each  day's  occurrence^  and  of  the  mm 
striking  parts  of  Johnson's  con  venation.  The  work 
was  eminently  succearful  i  and  in  1 79 1  Boawril  gaic 
to  the  world  his  Ml-length  portrait  of  liia  friend, 
Tfit  Life  of  ifaaaai  JAaMm,  LL.D..  in  two  vohmm 
quarto.  A  second  editiiMi  waa  published  in  1794. 
and  the  author  wns  enjraged  in  preparing  a  diiid 
when  lie  died.  A  great  number  of  editiona  hm 
since  been  printed,  the  latest  of  which  was  edited 
by  Mr  J.  W.  Croker.  Anecdotes  and  rerollectiaas 
of  .luhnsion  were  o!so  publithed  by  Mrs  Pioizi,  Sir 
John  Hawkins.  Mnlune,  Miss  Heynolds.  &c.  Boi- 
wctl  had  awakened  public  curiosity,  and  shown  how 
much  wit,  wisdom,  and  angacity,  joined  to  real  worth 
and  benevolence,  were  concealed  under  the  persooal 
oddities  and  ungainly  exterior  of  Johnaon.  Never 
was  there  so  mmplete  ■  portraiture  of  any  single 
individuoL  The  whole  time  spent  by  Boawell  in 
the  society  of  his  iUnstrious  friend  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  nine  months,  yet  so  diligent  was  he  it 
writing  and  inqairing-_*a  Uiomughly  did  he  rievan 
himself  to  his  snbject.  that,  nutwithatiuicling  h> 
limited  opportunities,  nnd  his  mcdiocrG  abilities,  he 
was  able  to  produce  what  all  mankind  liav«  agind 
in  considering  the  beat  biogmphy  in  exiitenon . 
Though  vain,  ahallow,  and  conceited.  Bmwcll  bad  j 
taste  cnoDgh  to  discern  tlic  racy  vigour  and  richness  | 
of  Johnson's  convursation.  and  lie  was  obwrvaat ' 
enough  to  trace  the  peculiaritiea  of  hia  chandar  1 
and  temperament  He  forced  himself  into  HcaelT, 
and  neglected  hia  family  and  hii  prufession,  to  mea 
hlB  friend;  and  ho  was  content  to  be  ridiculed aad  . 
slighted,  so  that  he  could  thereby  add  one  pagcM 
his  journal,  or  one  scrap  of  writing  to  hia  cuUertioa. 
He  snmetimei'  mt  up  three  nights  in  a  week  tu  foIU 
his  task,  and  htfiico  there  ia  a  fVeshnesa  and  Bath 
in  hi*  notes  and  impretaioiii  which  attest  tbeir  . 
fldeHly.  His  work  introducci  ua  to  a  great  Tarietv  ' 
of  living  chamcters.  who  apeak,  «Blk.  and  think,  as  <: 
it  were,  in  our  presence  ;  and  besides  fumialiint  as  < 
with  usefnl.  affecting,  and  cnnoUing  leaHios  I'f  i 
inrollty.  live  over  again  tlie  past  for  the  delight  1 
lid   entertainment    of    countless    ».>!««>;«.•    ,i  ' 


bar,  bnt  biing  alronglv  impressed  with  admiration 
uf  the  writingB  and  <'haracter  of  l>r  Johnson,  lie 
Btlnrheil  himw'lf  to  thr  rugiied  moralist,  soothed 
and  flattered  his  irritability,  fubmitled  tn  hii  Lterary 


With  a  pardonable  and  engaging  egotism,  which 
'ms  an  interesting  fuatnru  in  liii  chaiwkT,  llie  . 
iti.rian  (iibbun  had  made  soverul  •kuldics  uf  his 
'II  life  and  stndica.     Krum  tliese  materials,  aod  l' 
itmilying   nrbatim  the   most   vaJuaUc  purtious, 
■KKSllKniEi.uconipiluditmeniuir,  which  wia]iaib-  ' 
linhed,  with  the  miscellaneuus  works  »f  liibbiiu.  in 
"D5.    A  number  nf  the  historian's  letters  wrnslw 
'ludcd  in  this  et^'etioa ;  but  the  must  iminrtaot 
ami  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  his  jimnial  and 
(Iiai7,  giving  an  aucmifit  uf  his  literury  oceujAttuis. 
The  ciilm  unshrinking  perseverance  nnd  untiria;;  ' 
eniTEyof  Gibbon  tbmi  a  noble  cxam^e  to  all  hir-  1: 
rary  students:    and  where    lie  write*   uf  hia  oWB  |' 
persunal  hintiirj-  and  opinions,  his  lofty  phihxnphiial  ' 
style  never  forsakes  him.     Tims  lie  opens  his  slJitht 
iiicmnlr  in  the  following  atnin : — 

'  A  lively  desire  of  knowing  nnd  of  recordiojt  oar  ; 
ancestors  so  Renorally  prcvuila.  that  it  must  depcaJ  ■ 
(in  the  influence  of  some  cnrnmoii  principle  in  t)>  [1 
minds  of  men.  We  seem  to  hare  lived  in  the  ptf-  | 
sons  of  our  furcfatliers  :  it  is  the  Ubonr  and  rewod  < 
of  vanity  to  extend  the  term  of  tliis  ideal  Imgevily,  jl 
Our  Imagination  is  always  active  to  enlarge  the  I 
mutow  circle  in  which  nature  baa  conflnrd  a.  1 
s«        I 
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Fifty  or  a  hundred  years  may  bo  allotted  to  an  in- 
diTidual,  but  we  step  forwards  beyond  death  with 
•neh  hopes  as  religion  and  philosophy  will  suggest ; 
and  we  fill  up  the  silent  vacancy  that  precedes  our 
birth,  by  associating  ourselves  to  the  authors  of  our 
existence.  Our  calmer  judgment  will  rather  tend 
to  moderate  than  to  suppress  the  pride  of  an  ancient 
and  worthy  race.  The  satirist  may  laugh,  the  phi- 
losopher may  preach,  but  reason  herself  will  respect 
the  prejudices  and  habits  which  have  been  conse- 
crated  by  tiie  experience  of  mankind.' 

Gibbon  states,  that  before  entering  upon  the 
perusal  of  a  book,  he  wrote  down  or  considered  what 
he  knew  of  the  subject,  and  afterwards  examined 
how  much  the  autlior  had  added  to  his  stock  of 
knowledge.  A  severe  test  for  some  authors !  From 
habits  like  this  sprung  the  Decline  and  FalL 

In  1800  Da  James  Currik  (1756-1805)  published 
his  edition  of  the  works  of  Bums  for  the  l^encHt  of 
the  poet's  family,  and  enriched  it  with  an  excellent 
memoir,  that  has  served  for  tlie  groundwork  of 
many  subsequent  lives  of  Bums.  The  caudour  and 
ability  displayed  by  Currie  have  scarcely  been  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  Such  a  task  was  new  to  him, 
and  was  beset  with  difficulties.  He  believed  that 
Bums's  misfortunes  arose  chiefly  from  his  errors — 
he  lived  at  a  time  when  tliis  impression  was  strongly 
prevalent — yet  he  touched  on  the  subject  of  the 
poet* s  frailties  with  delicacy  and  tendemesa  He 
estimated  his  genius  highly  as  a  great  poet,  without 
reference  to  his  personal  position,  and  thus  in  some 
measure  anticipated  the  more  unequivocal  award  of 
posterity.  His  remarks  on  Scottish  poetry,  and  on 
the  condition  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  appear  now 
somewhat  prolix  and  affected ;  but  at  the  time  they 
were  written,  they  tended  to  interest  and  inform  the 
English  reader,  and  to  forward  the  author's  bene- 
Tolent  object  in  extending  the  sale  of  the  poet's 
works.  Memoirs  of  Burns  have  since  been  written 
by  Mr  Lockhart,  Mr  Allan  Cunningham,  and  various 
other  authors,  who  have  added  additional  facts  to 
those  related  by  Currie,  and  new  critical  disquisi- 
tions on  tlic  character  and  genius  of  Bums.  It 
cannot  be  said,  however,  that  any  of  the  number 
have  composed  a  more  able,  luminous,  or  eloquent 
biography  than  that  of  the  original  editor. 

After  the  death  of  Cowpcr  in  1800,  every  poetical 
reader  was  anxious  to  learn  the  personal  history 
and  misfortunes  of  a  poet  who  had  afforded  such 
exquisite  glimpses  of  his  own  life  and  habits,  and 
tlie  amiable  traits  of  whose  clianicter  shone  so  con- 
spicuously in  his  verso.  His  letters  and  manuscripts 
were  placed  at  tlie  disposal  of  Hay  ley,  whose  talents 
as  u  poet  were  then  greatly  overrated,  but  who  had 
personally  known  Cowpcr.  Accordingly,  in  1803, 
Ilaylcy  published  memoirs  of  the  poet  and  his  cor- 
respondence in  four  volumes.  The  work  was  a 
valuable  contribution  to  Kn^lish  biography.  The 
inimitable  letters  of  Cow  per  were  themselves  a 
treasure  l)eyond  ])rice;  and  Hayley's  prose,  though 
often  poor  enough,  was  l>etter  than  his  poetry. 
What  the  *  hermit  of  Eartham'  left  undone  has  since 
been  supplied  by  Soutliey,  who  in  1835  gave  the 
world  an  edition  of  Cow|)er  in  fifteen  volumes, 
about  tliree  of  which  are  filled  with  a  life  and  notes. 
The  lives  of  lx)th  Haylcy  and  Southey  ore  written 
in  the  style  of  ]\Iason's  memoir,  letters  being  freely 
iDtersperse<l  tlu'oughout  the  narrative.  (3f  a  similar 
description,  but  not  to  1x'  compared  with  these  in 
point  of  interest  or  execution,  is  tlie  life  of  I)r 
•Beattie,  by  Sir  William  Forbes,  published  in  1806, 
In  two  volumes. 

In  the  same  year  Ix)RD  Holland  published  an 
Account  of  the  Li/e  and  Writinya  of  Loj}e  Felix  de 
Vegu,  the  celebrated  Spanish  dramatist    l>e  Vega 


was  one  of  the  most  fertile  writers  upon  record :  his 
miscellaneous  works  fill  twenty-two  quarto  volumes, 
and  his  dramas  twenty-five  volumes.  He  died  in 
1635,  aged  seventy -three.  His  fame  has  been 
eclipsed  by  abler  Spanish  writers,  but  ]>e  Vega  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  the  literature  of  his  nation,  and 
is  considered  the  parent  of  the  continental  drama. 
The  amiable  and  accomplished  nobleman  who  re- 
corded the  life  of  this  Spanish  prodigy  has  himself 
paid  the  debt  of  nature  ;  he  died  at  Holland  house, 
October  23,  1840,  aged  sixty-seven.  I^rd  Holland 
was  a  generous  patron  of  literature  and  art.  Hol- 
land house  wtis  hut  another  name  for  refined  hospi- 
tality iinil  sociid  freedom,  in  which  men  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  participated.  As  a  literary  man,  the 
noble  lord  has  left  few  or  no  memoriiUs  that  will 
survive ;  but  he  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  gene- 
rous-hearted English  nobleman,  who,  with  princely 
munificence  and  varied  accomplishments,  ever  felt 
a  strong  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people ;  who  was  an  intrepid  advocate  of  popu- 
lar rights  in  the  most  difficult  and  trying  times ; 
and  who,  amidst  all  his  courtesy  and  hospitality, 
held  fast  his  integrity  and  consistency  to  tlie  last. 

Tlie  Li/e  of  yeLon^  by  Soutuey,  published  in  two 
small  volumes  (since  compressed  into  one)  in  1813, 
rose  into  instant  and  universal  favour,  and  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  our  standard  popular  bio- 
graphies. Its  merit  consists  in  the  clearness  and 
beautiful  simplicity  of  its  style,  and  its  lucid  arrange- 
ment of  facts,  omitting  all  tliat  is  unimportant  or 
strictly  technical.  Mr  Southey  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  Life  of  Wesley t  the  celebrated  founder  of 
the  Metliodists,  in  which  he  evinces  a  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  the  religious  controversies  and 
publications  of  that  period,  joined  to  the  art  of  the 
biographer,  in  giving  prominence  and  effect  to  his 
delineations.  His  sketches  of  field- preaching  and 
lay  preadiers  present  some  curious  and  interesting 
pictures  of  human  nature  under  strong  excitement 
The  same  author  contributed  a  series  of  lives  of 
British  admirals  to  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  edited 
by  l)r  Lardner. 

Tlie  most  valuable  historical  biography  of  this 
period  is  the  Life  of  Mm  Knox^  by  Dk  Thomas 
M*Crie  (1772-1835),  a  Scottish  minister.  Dr 
M*Crie  hod  a  warm  s.\nnpatliy  with  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  his  hero ;  and  on  every  point 
of  his  history  he  possessed  th(>  most  complete  in- 
formation. He  devoted  himself  to  his  task  as  to 
a  great  Christian  duty,  and  not  only  gave  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  principal  events  of  Knox's 
life,  'his  sentiments,  writings,  and  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  religion  and  lilert}','  but  illustrated, 
with  mastcriy  nbility,  the  whole  contemporaneous 
history  of  Scotland.*  Men  may  differ  as  to  the 
views  taken  by  Dr  M'Crie  of  some  of  those  subjects, 
but  there  can  be  no  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
tidents  and  learning  he  displayed.  Following  up 
his  historical  and  theological  retrospect  tlie  same 
author  oflerwards  published  a  life  of  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, but  the  sul^ect  is  less  interesting  than  that  of 
his  first  biography.  He  wrote  also  memoirs  of 
Yeitch  and  Biysson  (Scottish  ministers,  and  sup- 
porters of  the  CoTenant),  ami  histurici  of  the  Ke- 
formation  in  Italy  and  m  Spiun.  I)r  M*Crie  pub- 
lished, in  IS  17,  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Edinburgh 
Christian  Instructor,  containing  a  vindication  of  the 
Covenanters  from  the  distortetl  view  which  he  be- 
lieved Sir  Widter  Scott  to  have  given  of  them  in  his 
tale  of  Old  Mortality.  Sir  Walter  replied  anony- 
mously, by  reviewing  his  own  work  in  tlie  Quar- 
terly lieview!  There  were  faults  and  absurdities 
on  the  side  both  of  the  Covenanters  and  the  royalists, 
but  the  cavalier  predilections  of  tlie  great  novelist 
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certainly  led  him  to  look  with  more  regard  on  the 
latter — heartless  and  cmel  as  they  were — than  on 
the  poor  persecuted  peasants. 

Tlie  general  demand  for  biographical  composition 
tempted  some  of  our  most  popular  original  writers 
to  embark  in  this  delightful  department  of  literature. 
Southey,  as  we  have  seen,  was  early  in  the  field ; 
and  his  more  distinguished  poetical  contemporaries, 
Scott,  Moore,  and  Campbell,  also  joined.  The  first, 
besides  his  admirable  memoirs  of  Dryden  and  Swift, 
prefixed  to  their  works,  contributed  a  series  of  lives 
of  the  English  novelists  to  an  edition  of  their  works 
published  by  Ballantyne,  which  he  executed  with 
great  taste,  candour,  and  discrimination.  He  after- 
wards undertook  a  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
which  was  at  first  intended  as  a  counterpart  to 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  but  ultimately  swelled  out 
into  nine  volumes.  The  hurried  composition  of 
this  work,  and  the  habits  of  the  author,  accustomed 
to  the  dazzling  creations  of  fiction,  rather  than  the 
sober  plodding  of  liistorical  inquiry  and  calm  inves- 
tigation, led  to  many  errors  and  imperfections.  It 
abounds  in  striking  and  eloquent  passages*,  the 
battles  of  Napoleon  are  described  with  great  clear- 
ness and  animation ;  and  the  view  taken  of  his 
character  and  talents  is,  on  the  whole,  just  and  im- 
partial, very  diiferent  from  the  manner  in  which 
Scott  liad  alluded  to  Napoleon  in  his  *  Vision  of 
Don  Roderick.'  The  great  diffuseness  of  the  style, 
however,  and  the  want  of  philosophical  analysis, 
render  the  life  of  Napoleon  more  a  brilliant  chro- 
nicle of  scenes  and  events  than  a  historical  memoir 
worthy  the  genius  of  its  author. 

Mr  Moore  has  published  a ////e  of  Richard  Bring* 
ley  Sheridan,  1825 ;  Notices  of  t)ie  Life  of  Lord 
Byron,  1830;  and  Memoirs  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerahly  1831.  The  first  of  these  works  is  the  most 
valuable;  the  second  the  most  interesting.  The 
*Life  of  Byron,*  by  its  intimate  connexion  with 
recent  events  and  living  persons,  was  a  duty  of  very 
delicate  and  difficult  performance.  This  was  farther 
increased  by  the  freedom  and  licentiousness  of  the 
poet's  opinions  and  conduct,  and  by  the  versatility 
or  mobility  of  his  mind,  which  changed  with  every 
passing  impulse  and  impression.  *  As  well,'  says  Mr 
Moore,  *  from  the  precipitance  with  which  he  gave 
way  to  every  impulse,  as  firom  the  passion  he  had  for 
recording  his  own  impressions,  all  those  heteroge- 
neous thoughts,  fantasies,  and  desires  that,  in  other 
men's  minds,  "  come  like  shadows,  so  depart,"  were 
by  him  fixed  and  embodied  as  they  presented  them- 
selves, and  at  once  taking  a  shape  cognizable  by 
public  opinion,  either  in  his  actions  or  his  words, 
in  the  hasty  letter  of  the  moment,  or  the  poem 
for  all  time,  laid  open  such  a  range  of  vulnerable 
points  before  his  judges,  as  no  one  individual  ever 
before,  of  himself,  presented.'  Byron  left  ample 
materials  for  his  biographer.  His  absence  from 
England,  and  liis  desire  *to  keep  the  minds  of 
the  English  public  for  ever  occupied  about  him 
— if  not  with  his  merits,  with  his  faults ;  if  not  in 
applauding,  in  blaming  him,'  led  him  to  maintain 
a  regular  correspondence  with  Mr  Moore  and  his 
publisher  Mr  Murray.  He  also  kept  a  journal,  and 
recorded  memoranda  of  his  opinions,  his  reading, 
&c.  something  in  the  style  of  Burns.  His  letters 
are  rich  and  varied,  but  too  often  display  an  aflec- 
tation  of  wit  and  smartness,  and  a  still  worse  ambi- 
tion of  appearing  more  profligate  than  he  was  in 
reality.  Byron  had  written  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
which  he  presented  to  Mr  Moore,  and  which  were 
placed  by  the  latter  at  the  disposal  of  Mrs  Leigh, 
the  noble  poet's  sister  and  executor,  but  which  they, 
from  a  senate  of  what  they  thought  due  to  his  me- 
mory, consigned  to  the  flames.    The  loss  of  the 


manuscript  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  much  of  it 
oould  never  have  been  published,  and  all  that  was 
valuable  was  repeated  in  the  joumalt  and  memo- 
randum-books. Mr  Moore's  'Notices'  are  written 
with  taste  and  modesty,  and  in  very  pare  and  nn- 
afiiicted  English.  As  an  editor  he  preserved  too 
much  of  what  was  worthless  and  unimportant ;  ts  t 
biographer  he  was  too  indulgent  to  the  fkults  of  his 
hero ;  yet  who  oould  have  wished  a  friend  to  dwell 
on  the  errors  of  Byron  ? 

Mr  CA3IPBELL,  besides  the  biographies  in  hisj 
Specimens  of  the  Poets,  has  published  a  Li/e  of  Mn ' 
Siddons,  the  distinguished  actress,  and  a  Life  ef 
Petrarch,  The  latter  is  homely  and  earnest,  tbcragn 
on  a  romantic  and  fanciful  subject.  There  is  a 
reaiitp  about  Campbell's  biographies  quite  distinct 
from' what  might  be  expected  to  emanate  ttook  the 
imaginative  poet. 

The  lives  of  Burke  and  Goldsmith,  in  two  Tolames ; 
each,  by  Mr  Janiis  Prior,  are  examples  of  patient 
diligence  and  research,  prompted  by  national  feelings ' 
and  admiration.  Goldsmith  had  been  dead  half  a 
century  before  the  inquiries  of  his  countryman  and 
biographer  began,  yet  he  has  collected  a  vast  num- 
ber of  new  facts,  and  placed  the  amiable  and  amus- 
ing poet  In  full  length  and  in  full  dress  (quoting 
even  his  tailors'  bills)  before  the  public 

Amongst  other  additions  to  our  standard  biogra- 
phy may  be  mentioned  the  Life  of  Lord  Clive,  by  Sn 
John  Maijcolm  ;  and  the  Life  of  Lord  Clarendon,  br 
Mr  T.  H.  Lister.  The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Itaki^ 
by  Mr  Patrick  Fraser  Tttler  (pnblithed  in  one 
volume  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library),  is  alto 
valuable  for  its  able  defence  of  that  adventurous  and 
interesting  personage,  and  fbr  its  careful  digest  of 
state  papers  and  contemporaneous  events.  Free 
access  to  all  public  documents  and  libraries  is  now 
easily  obtaincKl,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  desire  on  the 
part  of  authors  to  prosecute,  or  of  the  public  to  re- 
ward these  researches.  A  Life  of  Lord  William  Rut' 
sell,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  is  enriched  with  infi)r- 
mation  from  the  family  papers  at  Wobnm  Abbev : 
and  from  a  similarly  authentic  private  source,  Lord 
Nugent  has  written  Memoirs  ofllampden.  The  Life, 
Journals,  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys,  by  the 
Kev.  J.  Smith,  records  the  successful  career  ex  the 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
IL  and  James  IL,  and  comprises  a  Diarv  kept  by 
Pepys  for  about  ten  years,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
curiously  minute  and  gossiping  journals  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

While  the  most  careful  investigation  is  directed 
towards  our  classic  authors — Shakspeare,   Milton, 
Spenser,  Chaucer,  &c.  forming  each  the  subject  of 
numerous  memoirs — scarcely  a  person  of  the  least  ■ 
note  has  been  suffered  to  depart  without  the  honoun 
of   biography.      The  present  century   has  amply 
atoned  for  any  want  of  curiosity  on  the  part  of 
former  generations,  and  there  is  some  danger  that  ' 
this  taste  or  passion  may  be  carried  too  far.  Memoirs 
of  *  persons  of  quality' — of  wits,  dramatists,  artists^ 
and  actors,  appear  every  season.    Authors  have  be- 
come as  familiar  to  us  as  our  personal  aasociates. 
Shy  retired  men  like  Charles  Lamb,  and  dreamy  re- 
cluses like  Coleridge,  have  been  portrayed  in  all 
their  strength  and  weakness.     We  have  lives  of  | 
Shelley,  of  Keats,   Hazlitt.  Hannah    Iklore,   Mn  ! 
Hemans,  Mrs  Maclean  (L  E.  L.),  of  James  Smith  ' 
(one  of  the  authors  of  *  The  Rejected  Addresses  *X 
of  Monk  Lewis,  Hayley,  and  many  authors  of  len 
distinction.    In  this  influx  of  biographiea  worthless 
materials  are  often  elevated  for  a  day,  and  the  gn- 
tification  of  a  prurient  curiosity  or  Idle  love  ci  gomp 
is  more  aimed  at  than  literary  excellence  or  sound 
instruction.    The  error,  however,  is  one  on  the  right 
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ing  oQcoxfed  for  him  io  1780^  when  X>r  Aten 
Ferguflson  retired  from  the  moral  philoio^y  chair. 
Stewart  wm  appointed  hia  auooeaaor, '  and  oontinned 
to  diachacge  tlie  dutiea  of  the  office  till  1810,  when 
Br  Thomaa  Brown  was  conjoined  with  him  a«  cd- 
leagne.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
Htmry  retirement  at  Kinneil  House,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Fu^  of  Forth,  about  twenty  miles  ftom  Edin- 
burgh. His  political  friends,  when  in  office  in  1806, 
created  lor  him  the  sinecure  office  of  Gazette  writer 
for  Scotiand,  with  a  salary  of  £600  per  annum.  Hr 
Stewart  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  1 1th  of  June  1828. 
No  lecturer  was  erer  more  popular  than  Dugald 
Stewart— his  taste,  dignity,  and  doquence  rendered 
hfaq  both  fascinating  and  imparessire.  His  writings 
axe  marked  by  the  aame  characteristics,  and  can  be 
read  with  pleasure  eren  by  those  who  haye  no  gveat 
partiality  for  the  metaphysical  studies  in  which  he 
excelled.  They  consist  of  PkUotopijf  of  Ike  Human 
Mmdj  one  volume  of  whidi  was  published  in  1792, 
a  second  in  181S,  and  a  third  in  1827  ;  also  PkUoto- 
pkieaiE^aya,  1810;  a  DigBtrtatum  tm  ike  Progreu  of 
Mekspkyimad  cmd  Ethkal  PhOoMpluf,  written  in  1816 
fbr  the  £n<^«lop«dia«  and  a  Vtew  of  the  Aetwe  md 
ManU  Powers  if  M^au,  pobUshed  only  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death.  Mr  Stewart  also  pubashed  (^« 
Uete  of  MonU  Phikeophy,  and  wrote  memoirs  of 
Robertson  the  historian,  and  Br  Beid.  *  All  tlie 
years  I  ramaiDed  about  Edinburi^,'  says  Mr  James 
Mill,  himself  an  aible  metaf^ysician,  ^  I  used,  as 
often  as  I  could,  to  steal  into  Mr  Stewart^s  dass  to 
hear  a  lecture,  which  was  always  a  high  treat  I 
have  he«d  Pitt  and  Fox  deliver  some  <^  theit  most 
admfaped  speeehee,  bat  I  never  heard  anything  nearly 
so  eloquttit  as  some  of  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Stewart  The  taste  for  tiie  studies  which  hare 
lixrmed  my  favourite  pursuits,  and  which  will  be  so 
to  the  end  of  my  life,  I  owe  to  him.' 

Da  Thomas  Brown  (1776-1820),  the  successor 
of  Stewart  in  the  mocal  ^osophy  chair  of  Edin- 
bur$;h,  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Samnel  Brown,  minister 
of  Kirkmabredk,  in  Galloway.    His  taste  for  meta- 

Ehysics  was  excited  by  the  perusal  of  Professor 
tewart^s  first  volume,  a  copy  of  which  had  been 
lent  to  him  by  Dr  Currie  of  Liverpool  He  appeared 
as  an  author  before  his  twentieth  year,  liis  first  work 
being  a  Review  of  Dr  Darwin^e  Zoanonda.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he  became 
one  of  the  philosophical  contributors;  and  when 
a  controversy  arose  in  regard- to  Mr  Leslie,  who 
had«  in  his  essay  on  heat,  stated  his  approbation  of 
Hume*s  theory  of  causation.  Brown  warooly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  philosopher,  and  vindicated  his  opi- 
nions in  an  Inquiry  into  the  Bdation,  of  Cauee  and 
Effect,  At  this  time  our  author  practised  as  a  physi- 
dan,  but  without  any  predilection  for  his  profes* 
sion.  His  appointment  to  the  chair  of  moral  philo- 
sophy soems  to  have  fulfilled  his  destiny,  and  be 
continued  to  discharge  its  duties  amidst  universal 
approbation  and  respect  till  his  death.  Part  of  his 
leisure  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  talent,  or 
rather  taste  for  poetry,  which  he  early  entertained ; 
and  he  published  TheParadiseqf  CoqueUea,  1814}  The 
Wanderer  of  Norway^  1 8  U ;  and  The  Bower  qf  Spring, 
1816.  Though  oorrect  and  elegant,  with  oocosion- 
aUy  fine  thoughts  and  images,  the  poetry  of  Br 
Brown  wants  force  and  passion',  and  is  now  utterly 
forgotten.  As  a  philosopher  he  was  acute  and 
searching,  and  a  master  of  the  power  of  analysis. 
His  style  wants  the  rich  redundancy  of  that  of 
Bugald  Stewart,  but  is  also  enlivened  with  many 
eloquent  passages,  in  which  there  is  often  a  large 
infusion  of  the  teoderest  feeling.  He  quoted  large^ 
from  the  poets,  especiaUy  Akenside ;  and  was  some- 
times too  fiowery  in  hia  illustrationsi    His  Lecluree 
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popular,  and  ferm.  a  dtas^bgoik  in  the 

lAaone  of  hia  viava  Br  Blown  diftaed 

and  Stewart  His  distiactiDna  have  taa 

somewhat  hyperoriticalt  but 

that  he  rendered  a  new  and  importattk 

mttital  aciaaee  by  what  he  calls  * 

Bttggeation   or  aasodaikm— >eiici 

modify  the  action  of  the  general  law,  and  maat  be 

distinctly  considered,  in  order  to  ea^^Lnn  ita  eoa* 

nexion  with  the  phenomena.' 

[From  Dr  Brown's  Leetana.^ 

It  is  this  desire  of  the  happiness  of  these  wham  we 
love,  which  gives  to  the  emotion  of  love  itsetf  its 
principal  dsl^ht,  by  affording  to  us 
of  giatifioatioo.  He  who  tiuly  wishes  the 
of  any  one,  cannot  be  long  without  disoevexing 
mode  of  contributing  to  it  Rsasoa  itself^  with  aU 
its  lif^t,  is  not  so  rapid  in  disoovsries  of  this  sort  as 
simple  s^ection,  which  sees  means  e&  happiness,  and 
of  important  happiness,  where  reason  sesnely  oo«ld 
think  that  any  happiness  was  to  be  found,  aod  ^as 
already  by  many  kind  offices  produoed  ike  happiness 
of  hours  before  rsason  could  hate  smpected  ihae 
means  so  slight  oould  have  given  even  a  asonicaf  • 
pleasuKL  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  centiibulea  in  ae 
inconsiderable  d«c;Re  to  the  perpsiaity  of  slBin»insi 
Love^  the  mere  feeling  of  tender  admintMSi  ve«ld 
in  many  cases  hate  soon  lost  its  power  ever  the  fickle 
heart,  and  in  many  other  oases  would  have  had  ili 
power  greatly  lessenedf  >f  the  desire  <A  giving  happi*' 
ness,  and  the  innumerable  little  courtesies  and  eaiea  to 
which  this  desire  gives  birth,  had  net  thus  ia  a^fveat 
measure  difiliised  over  a  siac^  paasien  tha  varied  ef 
many  emotions.  The  love  iteelf  seeies  new  at 
moment,  because  there  is  eveiy  moment 
wish  of  love  that  admits  of  being  gratified  ^ 
it  is  at  oaoe^  by  the  most  deligjhtful  of  all 
tions,  new,  in  the  tender  wishes  and  eai 
it  occupies  us,  and  familiar  to  ns,  and 
more  by  the  remembrance  of  hoaxs  and  ysamoC  veUr 
known  happiness. 

The  desue  of  the  happiness  of  others,  thoa^  a 
desire  always  attendant  on  love,  does  not,  he^ 
neosssarily  suppose  the  pienous  etisteaoe  of 
one  of  those  emotions  which  may  strictly  be 
love.  This  feeling'  iv  so  fer  from  arising  noowsaiiiy 
from  regard  for  Sie  sufferer,  that  it  is  i 
fer  us  not  to  feel  it  when  the  suffering  is 
and  before  our  veiy  eyes,  though  we  may  at  the 
time  have  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  him  wIm  is 
agonising  in  our  sight,  and  whose  veiy  look,  eveo 
in  -  its  agony,  still  seems  to  speak  only  thsa  atep»> 
cious  spirit  which  could  again  i^adly  peqieteate  the 
very  horrors  for  which  public  indignation  as  modh  as 
public  justice  had  doomed  it  to  its  dieadftd  fete.  Is 
IS  sufficient  that  extreme  anguish  is  before  oa ;  «e 
wish  it  relief  before  we  have  pcMxsed  to  love,  or  with- 
out reflecting  on  our  causes  of  hatred;  thiewiah  is 
the  direct  and  instant  emotion  of  our  soul  in  these 
circumstances — an  emotion  which,  in  such  peculiar 
circumstances,  it  is  impossiUe  for  hatred  to  suppreaa, 
and  which  love  may  strengthen  indeed,  but  ie  net 
neceseaiy  for  producing.  It  is  the  same  wiftk  ear 
general  desire  of  hiq^pioess  to  others.  We  denrc^  in 
a  particular  degree,  the  happiness  of  thoae  e&oBD  we 
love,  because  we  cannot  tmnk  of  them  Without  teat- 
der  admiration.  But  though  we  had  known  tlwn 
for  the  first  time  simply  as  human  beings,  we  sheitld 
still  have  desired  their  happinsss ;  that  is  to  saj,  if 
no  opposite  intecests  had  arisen,  we  should  Save 
wished  them  to  be  happv  rather  thjin  to  have  any  die- 
tress;  yet  there  've  nothing  in  this  oaae  whioh 
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IMttdsiritIp  «!•  twdf  6gt>eai  ttei  it  Mt  is  love. 
TlMV»is^«lM  ttev» wMi  of iMippinMi  to  tliwn    oiHah 
whiehiMU;  indeed,  hr  otttally  deoomiAttteA  lof«-,'«Ml 
wback  mqr  ivilhoai  an^  iiieonrv«itMnoe  1w  flo  den^- 
wfrinafcfd  in  HkmM  gmtiik  hataauifty  iidiich  iii«  €all» 
lov9  •£  xMuikiiid,  bat  whiebwe  mnii  aIww^  venMm* 
bor  4oes  mo^  «fibrd,  on  uMlya&a,  tlw  bmqm  MMlte  m 
otlisr  afibctMiM  «f  moro  widutl  ng&rd  to  iriricli  we 
give-tlM  oune  name*    To  love  a  frind  'is  to  wiih  Us 
happuieBO  indeed,  Imt  it  is  to  hsro  oAer  eraolieDe  et 
the  fijune  instant,  emotions  withoat  which  this  JDeee 
wish  would  be  poor  to  constant  friendship.    To  love 
the  natiTes  (tf  Asia  or  Africa,  of  whose  indiTidual 
Tirtues  or  yices,  talents  or  imbecilitj,  wisdom  or  igno- 
rance, we  know  nothing,  is  to  wish  their  happiness ; 
bittt  thi»  wMi  is  all  wmcfa  constitutes  the  fahit  and 
<<Beble  k>Te.     It  ie  a  wish,  however,  which,  unless 
iHawn  the  heart  is  absolttlelr  oonrapted,  renders  it  im- 
{MNMiMe  1^  man  to  be  whOUj  indimreBt  to  man ;  and 
tids  gnat  olijeet  is  that  whioh  nature  had  in  view. 
She  MM  by  a  pnyrtdent  anrangemetit,  whieh  we  cannot 
but  admiro  the  more  the  more  attentiTely  we  examine 
it,  aoeommodated  our  emotions  to  our  means,  making 
our  lotv  meet  aident  where  our  wish  of  giving  happi- 
nesB  might  be  meet  effeotnal,  and  less  ^adoallj  and 
km  in  proportion  to  ear  diminished  means.  -  PM>ra 
Aw  aiibetion  of  the  mother  for  her  new-bom  infant, 
whioh  has  been  rendered  the  strongest  ef  all  affeotioAs, 
because  it  was  to  adse  in  dicumstanoes  where  aifibo- 
ties  would  be  most  needed,  to  that  general  philan- 
thropy whioh  extends  itself  to  the  lemotest  stranger 
on  spots  of  the  earth  whioh  we  never  are  te  visit,  and 
which  we  ae  little  tikink  of  ever  -visiting  as  of  exploring 
any  ef  the  distant  nlanets  of  our  system,  thin  is  a 
scale  <if  benevolent  aesire  which  corresponds  with  the 
neoBwilies  to  be  relieved,  and  our  power  of  relieving 
them,  or  Witi&  the  happkieeB  to  be  aflbrded,  and  our 
power  ef  aUbrding  hax^piness.    How  many  opportu- 
olties  have  we  of  givinp  delight  to  those  who  live  in 
oar  domesHc  ciwne,  vrnich  would  be  lost  beftnowe 
ceald  diffuse  it  to  thoeewho  are  distant  from  us! 
Our  iDve,  thefe<bi«,  our  desire  of  giving  happiness, 
our  pleasure  in  having  given  it,  are  stronger  within 
the  hmiteof  this  sphere  of  daily  and  hourly  inter- 
course than  beyond  it.    Of  those  who  are  beyond  this 
sphere,  the  individuals  most  familiar  to  us  are  those 
whose  happtness  we  must  always  know  better  how  te 
pRRBote  than  the  hi^iness  of  strangers,  with  whose 
paartiealar  habits  and  inclinations,  we  are  little  if  at 
all  acquainted.    Our  love,  and  the  desire  of  general 
hippinsi  which  attends  it,  are  therefbre,  by  £e  oen- 
cttiraee  of  many  constitutional  tendencies  of  our 
natioe  in  fbetering  the  generous  wish,  stronger  as  k\i 
for  aa  intimate  friend  than  for  one  who  is  scarcely 
known  to  us.    If  there  be  an  exception  to  this  gradual 
scale  of  importance  according  to  intimacy,  it  must 
be  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  absolutely  a  stranger — a 
foreigner  who  comes  amons   a  people  with  whose 
general  mannen  he  is  perhaps  unacquainted,  and 
who  has  no  friend  to  vdiose  att«ation  he  can  lay  claim 
from  any  prior  intimacy.    In  this  case,  indeed,  it  is 
evident  that  our  benevolence  might  be  more  usefully 
dtreeted  to  one  who  is  absolutely  unknown,  than  to 
many  who  are  better  known  by  us,  that  live  in  our 
vexy  newhboaihood,  in  the  enj<^rment  of  domestic 
loves  and  friendships  of  their  own.    Accordingly  we 
find,  that  by  a  provision  which  might  be  termed  sin* 
galar,  if  we  did  not  think  of  the  universal  bounty  and 
wisdom  of  God— a  modification  of  our  general  regard 
has  been  prepared  in  the  sympathetie  tendencies  of 
our  natate  for  this  case  also.    There  is  a  apeoies  of 
sifiMtioa  to  which  the  stranger  gives  birth  merely  as 
being  a  stranger.    He  is  rsceivid  and  shelteied  by 
oar  hot|ntaiity  almost  with  the  seal  with  which  our 
friendship  dehgfate  to  receive  one  with  whom  we  have 
lived  in  oord&  unien,  whose  virtues  we  loiow  and 
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revere,  and  whose  kindness  has  been  to  tie  no  small 
poiTt  of  the  happiness  of  our  lifb. 

Is  H  possible  to  peresive  this  general  proportion  of 
our  deeue  of  giving  happiness,  in  Its  varioos  degrees, 
to  the  means  whieh  we  possess,  in  various  dreum- 
stanoes  of  ailbrding  it,  without  admiration  et  an 
anrangement  so  simple  in  the  principles  from  which 
it  flows,  and  lit  the  same  time  so  ^ectual*~an  ar- 
rangement which  exhibits  prooft  of  goodness  in  our 
very  waints,  of  wisdom  in  our  veiy  wetnesses,  by  the 
adaptation  of  these  to  each  other,  and  by  the  ready 
resounes  which  want  and  wealmess  find  in  tiiese 
afibctionB  which  everywhere  surround  them,  like  the 
presence  and  protection  of  Ood  himself? 

*0  humanity]'  exclaims  Philoolee  in  the  Travels 
of  Anacharsis,  'generous  and  sublime  inclination, 
aanounced  in  in&ncy  by  the  transports  of  a  simple 
tenderness,  in  youth  by  the  rashness  of  a  blind  but 
happy  confidence,  in  the  whole  progress  of  life  by  the 
fiuniity  with  which  the  heart  is  ever  ready  to  contract 
atiachmeatl  0  cries  of  nature  I  which  reeound  from 
one  extremity  of  the  universe  to  the  other,  whidi 
fill  us  with  remorse  when  we  oppress  a  single  human 
being ;  with  a  pure  delight  when  we  have  been  able 
to  give  one  comfort  1  love,  friendship^  beneficence, 
sources  of  a  pleasure  that  is  inexhaoetiblel  Men 
are  unhappy  only  because  they  refuse  to  listen  to 
your  TOioe ;  and,  ye  divine  aoilion  of  so  many  bless- 
tnge  {  whnt  gratitude  do  those  blessings  demand  1  If 
all  which  was  given  to  man  had  been  a  mere  instinct, 
that  led  bmngs,  overwhalmed  with  wants  and  evils, 
to  lend  to  each  other  a  rec4»roGal  support,  this  might 
have  been  sufficieBt  to  bring  the  miserable  near  to 
the  miserable ;  but  it  is  only  a  goodness,  infinite  as 
yours,  which  could  have  formed  the  design  of  as- 
sembling OS  tc^ther  by  the  attraotien  of  love,  and  of 
diffusing,  through  the  great  s^socia^ons  whi<^  cover 
the  earth,  that  vital  warmth  which  renders  society 
et<Mrnal  by  rendering  it  delightful.' 

The  IMsoourse  on  Ethical  Philosophy  (already 
dluded  to),  by  Sir  James  Mackxntobh,  and  his  re- 
view of  Madame  de  StaePs  Germany  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  tmfi^ld  some  interesting  speculatioas 
on  moral  sd^oe.  He  agrees  with  Bi^er,  Stewart, 
and  the  most  eminent  preceding  moralists,  in  admit- 
ting the  supremacy  of'^the  moral  sentiments ;  but  he 
proceeds  a  step  fhrther  in  the  analysis  of vthem.  He 
attempts  to  explain  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
moral  faculty,  or  principle,  derived  from  Hartley's 
Theory  of  Association,  and  insists  repeatedly  on  the 
value  of  utility,  or  beneficial  tendency,  as  the  great 
test  or  criterion  of  moral  action.  Some  of  the  posi- 
tions in  Mackintosh's  Discourse  were  combated  with 
unnecessary  and  unphilosophical  asperity  by  James 
Mill,  author  of  an  able  Analysig  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Human  Mind^  1829,  in  an  anonymous  Fragment 
on  Mackintogh.  Mill  was  a  bold  and  original  thinker, 
but  somewhat  coarse  and  dogmatical.  Amoiig  the 
recent  works  on  mental  philosophy  may  be  men- 
tioned Abererombie*9  Inquirv  into  the  IntdlectualPowerSj 
and  his  Pkihsophy  of  Hie  Moral  Feelings.  A  TreatUe 
on  Hu  Formation  and  PublicatUm  ef  Opinions,  by  Mr 
Batley,  follows  out  some  of  the  views  of  Dr  Brown 
in  elegant  and  striking  language.  The  Etaay  on  the 
Nature  and  Principles^  Taster  by  the  Rev.  Archibald 
AmsoN,  is  an  elegant  metaphysical  treatise,  though 
the  doctrine  whidi  it  aim?  at  establishing  partakes 
of  the  character  of  a  paradox,  and  has  accordingly 
frilled  to  enter  into  the  stock  of  our  established  ideas. 
The  theory  of  Alison  is,  that  material  objects  appear 
beautifril  or  sublime  in  consequence  of  their  associa- 
tion witii  our  moral  fiselings-^that  it  is  as  they  are 
significant  of  mental  qualities  that  Ihey  become  en- 
titied  to  these  appellations.  This  theory  was  ably 
IHiiBtrat^  by  Mr  Jeffrey  hi  (he  Edhiburgh  Review, 
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tion  and  in  iotion,  and  jet  they  were  splendidly  gifted 
with  energy.  They  carried  captire  at  once  the  sym- 
pathies and  the  tinderittanding  of  the  audience,  and 
made  every  man  feel  his  faralties  expanding,  and  his 
whole  mind  becoming  greater  under  the  influence  of 
their  power.  Other  performers,  again,  are  remarkable 
for  agility  of  action  and  elocution,  who,  nerertheless, 
are  felt  to  be  feeble  and  inefiectiye  in  rousing  an  audi- 
ence to  emotion.  Vivacity  is  their  distinguishing 
attribute,  with  an  absence  of  vigour.  At  the  bar,  in 
the  pulpit,  and  in  the  senate,  the  same  distinction 
prevails.  Many  members  of  the  learned  professions 
display  great  fluency  of  elocution  and  felicity  of  illus- 
tration, surprising  us  with  the  quickness  of  their  parts, 
who,  nevertheless,  are  felt  to  be  neither  impressive 
nor  profound.  They  exhibit  acuteness  without  depth, 
and  ingenuity  without  comprehensiveness  of  under- 
standing. This  also  proceeds  from  vivacity  with  little 
energy.  There  are  other  public  speakers,  again,  who 
open  heavily  in  debate — their  faculties  acting  slowly 
but  deeply,  like  the  first  heave  of  a  mountain-wave. 
Their  words  fall  like  minute-guns  upon  the  ear,  and 
to  the  superficial  they  appear  about  to  terminr.te  ere 
they  have  begun  their  efforts.  But  even  their  first  ac- 
cent is  one  of  power ;  it  rouses  and  arrests  attention ; 
their  very  pauses  are  expressive,  and  indicate  gather- 
ing energy  to  be  embodied  in  the  sentence  that  is  to 
come.  When  fairly  animated,  they  arc  impetuous  as 
the  torrent,  brilliant  as  the  lightning's  beam,  and 
overwhelm  and  take  possession  of  feebler  minds, 
impressing  them  irresistibly  with  a  feeling  of  gigan- 
tic power. 

The  distinction  between  vivacity  and  energy  is  well 
illustrated  by  Cowpcr  in  one  of  his  letters.  *  The 
mind  and  body,*  says  he,  *have  in  this  respect  a 
striking  resemblance  of  each  other.  In  childhood 
they  are  both  nimble,  but  not  strong ;  they  can  skip 
and  frisk  about  with  wonderful  agility,  but  hard  la- 
bour spoils  them  both.  In  maturer  years  they  become 
less  active  but  more  vigorous,  more  capable  of  fixed 
application,  and  can  make  themselves  sport  with  that 
iniich  a  little  earlier  would  have  affected  them  with 
intolerable  fati»ruc.'  Dr  Charlton  also,  in  his  Brief 
Discourse  Conceniing  the  Different  Wits  of  Men,  has 
admirably  described  two  characters,  in  one  of  which 
strength  is  displayed  without  vivacity,  and  in  the 
other  vivacity  without  strength ;  the  latter  he  calls 
the  man  of*  nimble  wit,*  the  former  the  man  of  'slow 
but  sure  wit.'  In  this  respect  the  French  character 
may  be  contra^tted  with  the  Scotch. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  largest  organs  in  each  head 
have  naturally  the  greatest,  and  the  smallest  the 
least,  tendency  to  act,  and  to  perform  their  functions 
with  rapidity. 

The  tcm^icramcnts  also  indicate  the  amount  of  this 
tendency.  The  nervous  is  the  most  vivacious,  next 
the  sanguine,  then  the  bilious,  while  the  lymphatic 
is  characterised  by  pronencss  to  inaction. 

In  a  lymphatic  Drain,  great  size  luav  be  present 
and  few  manifestations  occur  through  sluggishness  ; 
but  if  a  strong  external  stimulus  be  presented,  energy 
often  appears.  If  the  brain  be  very  small,  no  degree 
of  stimulus,  cither  external  or  internal,  will  cause 
great  power  to  be  manifested. 

A  certain  combination  of  organs — namely,  Com- 
bativeness,  Destructivcness,  Hope,  Firmness,  Acquisi- 
tiveness, and  Love  of  Approbation,  all  large  —  is 
favourable  to  general  vivacity  of  mind  ;  and  another 
combination— namely,  Combativeness,  Destructivc- 
ness, lIof>e,  Firmness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  small  or 
moderate,  with  Veneration  and  Benevolence  large — 
is  frequently  attended  with  slugeishness  of  the  men- 
tal character ;  but  the  activity  of  the  whole  brain  is 
constitutionally  greater  in  some  individuals  than  in 
others,  as  already  explained.  It  may  even  happen 
that,  in  the  same  individual,  one  organ  is  naturally 


more  active  than  another,  without  reference  to  size, 
just  as  the  optic  nerve  is  sometimes  more  irritable 
than  the  auditory ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  common 
occurrence.  Exercise  greatly  increases  activity  as 
well  as  power,  and  hence  arise  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion. Dr  ISpurzheim  thinks  that '  long  fibres  produce 
more  activity,  and  thick  fibres  more  intensity.' 

The  doctrine,  that  size  is  a  measure  of  power,  is  not 
to  be  held  as  implying  that  much  power  is  the  only 
or  even  the  most  valuable  quality  which  a  mind  in 
all  circumstances  can  possess.  To  drag  artillery  over 
a  mountain,  or  a  ponderous  wagon  through  the  streets 
of  London,  we  would  prefer  an  elephant  or  a  horse  of 
great  size  and  muscular  power ;  while,  for  graceful 
motion,  agility,  and  nimbleness,  we  would  select  an 
Arabian  palfrey.  In  like  manner,  to  lead  men  in 
gigantic  and  difficult  enterprises — ^to  command  by 
native  greatness,  in  perilous  times,  when  law  is 
trampled  under  foot — to  call  forth  the  eneivies  of  a 
people,  and  direct  them  against  a  tyrant  at  home,  or 
an  alliance  of  tyrants  abroad — to  stamp  the  imprest 
of  a  single  mind  upon  a  nation — to  infuse  strength 
into  thoughts,  and  depth  into  feelines,  which  shall 
command  the  homage  of  enlightened  men  in  every 
a^e — in  short,  to  be  a  Bruce,  Bonaparte,  Luther. 
Knox,  Demosthenes,  Bhakspeare,  Milton,  or  Cromwell 
— ^a  large  brain  is  indispensably  requisite.  But  to 
display  skill,  enterprise,  and  fidelity  in  the  various 
professions  of  civil  life — to  cultivate  with  success  the 
less  arduous  branches  of  philosophy  —  to  excel  in 
acuteness,  tastej,  and  felicity  of  expression — to  acquirt 
extensive  erudition  and  refined  manners — a  brain  of 
a  moderate  size  is  perhaps  more  suitable  than  one 
that  is  very  large ;  for  wherever  the  energy  is  intense, 
it  is  rare  that  delicacy,  refinement,  and  taste  are  pre- 
sent in  an  eoual  degree.  Individuals  possessing  mo- 
derate-sized brains  easily  find  their  proper  sphere,  and 
enjoy  in  it  scope  for  all  their  energy.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  they  distinguish  themselves,  but  they 
sink  when  difliculties  accumulate  around  them.  Per- 
sons with  large  brains,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
readily  attain  their  appropriate  place ;  common  oc- 
currences do  not  rouse  or  call  them  forth,  and,  while 
unknown,  they  are  not  trusted  with  great  undertak- 
ings. Often,  therefore,  such  men  pine  and  die  in  ob- 
scurity. When,  however,  they  attain  their  proper 
element,  they  are  conscious  of  greatness,  and  glory  in 
the  expansion  of  their  powers.  Their  mental  energies 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  to  be  surmoimted, 
and  blaze  furth  in  all  the  magnificence  of  self-sustain- 
ing energetic  genius,  on  occasions  when  feebler  minds 
would  sink  in  despair. 

WRITERS   IN   DIVINITY. 

Critical  and  biblical  literature  have  mnde  great 
progress  within  the  last  half  century,  but  the  num- 
ber of  illustrious  divines  is  not  great  The  early 
fathers  of  the  Protestant  church  had  indeed  done  so 
much  in  general  theology  and  practical  divinity, 
that  comparatively  little  was  left  to  tlielr  saccesfors. 

DR  PALEY. 

The  greatest  divine  of  the  period  is  Dr  William 
Palrt,  a  man  of  remarkable  vigour  and  clearness  of 
intellect,  and  originality  of  character.  His  acqoire- 
ments  as  a  scholar  and  churchman  were  grafted  on 
a  homely,  shrewd,  and  benevolent  nature,  which  no 
circumstances  could  materially  alter.  There  was 
no  doubt  or  obscurity  either  about  the  man  or  his 
works :  he  stands  out  in  bold  relief  among  his  bro- 
ther divines,  like  a  sturdy  oak  on  a  lawn  or  parterre 
— a  little  hard  and  cross-grained,  but  souna,  IVesh, 
and  massive — dwarfing  his  neighbours  with  his 
weight  and  bulk,  and  intrinsic  exoeUen»^ 
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scent  from  the  apostles ;  that  is,  they  declared  that 
not  only  had  the  charch  ever  maintained  the  three 
orders,  but  that  an  unbroken  snccession  of  indivi- 
duals, canonically  ordained,  was  enjoyed  by  the 
church,  and  essential  to  her  existence ;  in  short,  that 
withont  this  there  could  be  no  church  at  alL  They 
hekl  tlie  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  of  sacra- 
meutal  absolution,  and  of  a  real,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  figuratiTc  or  symbcdical  presence  in  the 
Eucharist.  Tliey  maintained  the  duty  of  fasting,  of 
ritual  obedience,  and  of  communion  with  the  apos- 
tolic church,  declaring  all  dissenters,  and,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  all  churches  not  episcopal,  to  be  mem- 
bers of  DO  church  at  all  They  denied  tlie  ralidity 
of  lay-baptism ;  they  threw  out  hints  from  time  to 
time  which  eyidenced  an  attachment  to  the  theolo- 
gical system  supported  by  the  nonjuring  divines  in 
the  days  of  James  11. ;  and  the  grand  Protestant  prin- 
ciple, at  established  by  Luther — ^the  right  of  private 
interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture — they  denied.'*  The 
tracts  were  discontinued  by  order  of  the  bishop  of 
Oxford;  but  the  same  principles  have  been  main- 
tained in  various  publications,  as  in  Mr  Gladrtone's 
two  works.  On  the  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State, 
and  Church  Principles  \  Mr  Christmas's  Discipline 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  &c.  In  1843  Dr  Pusey  was 
suspended  from  preaching,  and  censured  by  the 
university  for  what  was  denounced  as  a  heretical 
sermon,  in  which  he  advanoed  the  Roman  CatlioUc 
j  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  publications  on 
I  this  memorable  controversy  arc  not  remarkable  for 
1  any  literary  merit  The  tracts  are  dry  polemical 
I  treatises,  interesting  to  comparatively  few  but  zea- 
I  lous  churchmen. 


I  ai-:V.  ROBERT  HALU 

I 

I  The  Hev.  Bobert  Uall,  A.  M.  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
body  of  English  dissenters.  lie  was  the  son  of  a 
I  Baptist  minister,  and  born  at  Amsby,  near  Leicester, 
I  on  the  2d  of  Mc^  1764.  He  studied  divinity  at  an 
I  academy  in  Bristol  for  the  education  of  young  men 
'  prepskring  for  the  ministerial  office  among  the  Bap- 
!  lists,  and  was  admitted  a  preacher  in  1780,  but 
I  next  year  attended  King^s  college,  Aberdeen.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  was  at  the  same  time  a  student 
of  the  university,  and  the  congenial  tastes  and  pur- 
suits of  the  young  men  led  to  an  intimate  friendship 
between  them.  From  their  partiality  to  Greek 
literature,  they  were  named  by  their  cUiss-fellows 
*  Plato  and  Herodotus.*  Both  were  also  attached  to 
the  studv  of  morals  and  metaphysics,  whidi  tliey 
cherishea  through  life.  Hall  entered  the  church  as 
assistant  to  a  Baptist  minister  at  Bristol,  whence  he 
removed  in  1790  to  Cambridge.  He  first  appeared 
as  an  author  by  publisliing  a  controversial  pamphlet 
entitled  Chriatianitf/  Consistent  with  a  Love  of  Free- 
dom, which  appeared  in  1791 ;  in  1793  he  published 
his  eloquent  and  powerful  treatise.  An  Apology  for 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press;  and  in  1799  his  sermon. 
Modem  Infidelity  considered  with  respect  to  its  Influence 
on.  Society,  The  latter  was  designed  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  infidelity  which  had  set  in  with  the  French 
Bevolution,  and  is  no  less  remarkable  for  profound 
thought  than  for  the  elegance  of  its  style  and  the 
splendour  of  its  imagery.  His  celebrity  as  a  writer 
was  further  extended  iy  his  Reflections  om  War,  a 
eermon  published  in  1802  ;  and  The  Sentiments  proper 
to  the  Present  Crisis^  another  sermon  preached  in 
1603.     The  latter  is  highly  eloquent  and  BpaH" 
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stfrring— possessing,  indeed,  the  fire  and  energy  of 
a  mardal  lyric  or  war-song.  In  November  1804 
the  noble  intellect  of  Mr  Hidl  was  deranged,  in  con- 
sequence of  severe  study  operating  on  an  ardent  and 
susceptible  temperament.  His  friends  set  on  foot  a 
subscription  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  a  life- 
annuity  of  £100  was  procured  for  him.  He  shortly 
afterwards  resumed  his  ministerial  functions,  but  in 
about  twelve  months  he  had  another  attack.  This 
also  was  speedily  removed  *,  but  Mr  Hall  resigned  his 
church  at  Cambridge.  On  his  complete  recovery, 
he  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Leicester, 
where  he  resided  for  about  twenty  years.  During 
this  time  he  publislied  a  few  sermons  and  criticisms 
in  the  Eclectic  Review.  The  labour  of  writing  for 
tlie  press  was  opposed  to  his  habits  and  feelings. 
He  was  fastidious  as  to  style,  and  he  suiTercd  under 
a  disease  in  the  spine  which  entailed  upon  him  ncute 
pain.  A  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte in  1819  was  justly  considered  one  of  the  most 
impressive,  touching,  and  lofty  of  his  discourses. 
In  1826  he  removed  from  Leicester  to  Bristol, 
where  he  officiated  in  charge  of  the  Baptist  con- 
gregation till  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  21st  of  February  1831. 
The  mascuhnc  intellect  and  extensive  acquire- 
ments of  Mr  Hall  have  seldom  been  found  united 
to  so  much  rhetorical  and  even  poetical  brilliancy 
of  imagination.  His  taste  was  more  refined  than 
that  of  Burke,  and  his  style  more  chaste  and  cor- 
rect His  solid  learning  and  unfeigned  piety  gave 
a  weight  and  impressiveness  to  all  he  uttered  and 
wrote,  while  his  classic  taste  enabled  him  to  clothe 
his  thoughts  and  imagery  in  Unguage  the  most 
appropriate,  beautiful,  and  commauding.  Those  who 
listened  to  his  pulpit  ministrations  were  entranced 
by  his  fervid  eloquence,  which  truly  disclosed  the 
*  beauty  of  holiness,*  and  melted  by  the  awe  and 
fervour  witli  which  he  dwelt  on  the  mysteries  of 
dea^  and  eternity.  His  published  writings  give 
but  a  brief  and  inadequate  picture  of  his  varied 
talents ;  yet  they  are  so  highly  finished,  and  display 
such  a  combination  of  ditferent  powers — of  logical 
precision,  metaphysical  acuteness,  practical  sense 
and  sagacity,  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  imagination, 
and  all  the  graces  of  composition — that  they  must 
be  considered  among  the  most  valuable  contributions 
made  to  modem  literature.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  has  been  published,  with  a  life,  by  Dr 
Olmthus  Gregory,  in  six  volumes. 

[On  Wisdom,} 

Every  other  quality  besides  is  subordinate  and  in- 
ferior to  wisdom,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  mason  who 
lays  the  bricks  and  stones  in  a  building  is  inferior  to 
the  architect  who  drew  the  plan  and  superintends  the 
work.  The  former  executes  only  what  the  latter  con- 
trives and  directs.  Now,  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
wisdom  to  ]>reside  over  creiy  inferior  principle,  to 
regulate  the  exercise  of  every  power,  and  limit  the 
indulgence  of  every  appetite,  w  shall  best  conduce  to 
one  great  end.  It  being  the  province  of  wisdom  to 
preside,  it  sits  as  umpire  on  every  difficulty,  and  so 
gives  the  final  direction  and  control  to  all  the  powers 
of  our  nature.  Hence  it  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  the  top  and  summit  of  perfection.  It  belongs  to 
wisdom  to  determine  when  to  act,  and  when  to  cease — 
when  to  reveal,  and  when  to  conceal  a  matter — when 
to  speak,  and  when  to  keep  silence — when  to  give,  and 
when  to  receive ;  in  short,  to  reflate  the  measure  of 
all  things,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  end,  and  pro- 
vide the  means  of  obtaining  the  end  pursued  m  every 
deliberate  coune  of  action.  Evenr  paurticular  faculty 
or  skiU,  besides,  needs  to  derive  directiua  fto\\\  ^!eca\ 
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feels  more  pride  in  being  a  aceptic,  the  conqueror  of 
all  nysteiuii,  than  he  ever  felt  in  being  the  champion 
of  one,  even  then  it  is  reiy  possible  he  may  spring  up 
a<;ain,  like  a  vapour  of  fire  from  a  bog,  and  glimmer 
through  new  nutzes,  or  retrace  his  counie  through  half 
of  those  which  he  trod  before.  You  will  observe  that 
no  respect  attaches  to  this  Proteus  of  opinion  after  his 
changes  have  been  umltiplied,  as  no  party  expect  him 
to  remain  with  them,  nor  deem  him  much  of  an  ac- 
quisition if  he  should.  One,  or  perhaps  two,  consider- 
able changes  will  be  regarded  as  signs  of  a  liberal 
inquirer,  and  therefore  the  party  to  which  his  first  or 
his  second  intellectual  conversion  may  assign  him 
will  receive  him  gla<lly.  ])ut  he  will  be  deemed  to 
have  abdicated  the  dignity  of  reason  when  it  is  found 
that  he  can  adopt  no  principles  but  to  betray  them ; 
and  it  will  be  perhaps  justly  suspected  that  thero  is 
something  extremely  infirm  in  the  structure  of  that 
mind,  whatever  vigour  may  mark  some  of  its  opera- 
tions, to  which  a  series  of  very  dittcrent,  and  some- 
times contrasted  theories,  can  appear  in  succession 
demonstratively  true,  and  which  imitates  sincerely 
the  i>ervcr!jencs.s  which  Petruchio  only  affected,  de- 
claring that  which  was  yesterday  to  a  certainty  the 
sun,  to  be  to-day  as  certainly  the  moon. 

It  would  be  curious  to  observe  in  a  man,  who  should 
make  such  an  exhibition  of  the  course  of  his  mind, 
the  sly  <lcceit  of  self-love.  While  he  despises  the 
system  which  ho  has  rejected,  he  does  not  deem  it  to 
imply  so  great  a  want  of  sense  in  him  once  to  have 
embraced  it,  as  in  the  rest  who  were  then  or  are  now 
its  disciples  and  advocates.  No;  in  him  it  was  no 
debility  of  reason  ;  it  was  at  the  utmost  but  a  merge 
of  it ;  and  probably  he  is  prepared  to  explain  to  you 
that  such  peculiar  circumstances,  as  mignt  warp  oven 
a  very  strong  and  liberal  mind,  attended  his  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  and  misled  him  to  admit 
the  belief  of  what  others  prove  themselves  fools  by 
believing. 

Another  thing  apparent  in  a  record  of  changed 
opinions  would  be,  what  I  have  noticed  before,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  such  thing  in  the  world  as  simple 
conviction.  It  would  \>o  anmsing  to  obser^'e  how 
reason  had,  in  one  instance,  been  overruled  into 
acquiescence  by  the  admiration  of  a  celebrated  name, 
or  in  another  into  opposition  by  the  envy  of  it ;  how 
most  opportunely  reason  discovered  the  truth  just  at 
the  time  that  interest  could  be  essentially  served  by 
avowing  it ;  how  easily  the  impartial  examiner  cou]^ 
be  induced  to  adopt  home  part  of  another  man's  opi- 
nions, after  that  other  had  zealously  a]>proved  some 
favourite,  eK])ecially  if  unpopular  jtart  of  his,  as  the 
Pharisees  almost  hoctime  partial  even  to  Christ  at  the 
moment  that  he  defended  one  of  their  doctrines  against 
the  Sadducees.  It  would  be  curious  to  see  how  a 
professed  respect  for  a  man's  character  and  talents, 
and  concern  for  his  interests,  might  be  changed,  in 
consequence  of  Mmic  i>ersonal  inattention  experienced 
from  him,  into  illiberal  invective  against  him  or  his 
iutollcctual  perfonnauces,  and  yet  the  railer,  though 
actuated  solely  ]>y  petty  revenge,  account  himself  the 
model  of  equity  and  candour  all  the  while.  It  might 
be  seen  how  the  patronage  of  power  could  elevate 
miserable  prejudices  into  revered  wisdom,  while  jKior 
old  Experience  was  mocked  with  thanks  for  her  in- 
■tmction  ;  and  how  the  vicinity  or  society  of  the  rich, 
and,  as  they  are  termed,  great,  could  perhai>s  melt  a 
f  oul  that  seemed  to  l>c  of  the  stem  consistence  of  early 
Rome,  into  the  gentlest  wax  on  which  Corruption 
could  wish  to  imprint  the  venerable  creed — *  The  right 
divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,*  with  the  pious  infe- 
rence that  justice  was  outraged  when  virtuous  Tarquin 
was  expelled.  I  am  supposing  the  observer  to  perceive 
all  these  accommodating  dexterities  of  reason  ;  for  it 
were  probably  absurd  to  expect  that  any  mind  should 
itself  be  able  in  its  review  to  detect  all  its  own  obli- 


quities, after  having  been  so  long  beguiled,  like  the 
mariners  in  a  stonr  which  I  remember  to  have  read, 
who  followed  the  direction  of  their  compass,  infallibly 
right  as  they  thought,  till  they  arrived  at  an  enemy's 
port,  where  they  were  seized  and  doomed  to  slavery. 
It  happened  that  the  wicked  captain,  in  order  to  be- 
tray the  ship,  had  concealed  a  large  loadstone  at  a 
little  distance  on  one  side  of  the  needle. 

On  the  notions  and  expectations  of  one  stage  of  life 
I  suppose  all  reflecting  men  look  back  with  a  kind  of 
contempt,  though  it  may  be  often  with  the  mingling 
wish  that  some  of  its  enthusiasm  of  feeling  could  be 
recovered — I  mean  the '^period  l)etween  proper  child- 
hood and  maturity.  They  will  allow  that  their  reason 
was  then  feeble,  and  they  are  prompted  to  exclaim. 
What  fools  we  have  been — while  they  recollect  how 
sincerely  they  entertained  and  advanced  the  most 
ridiculous  speculations  on  the  interests  of  life  and  the 
questions  of  truth;  how  regretfully  astonished  they 
were  to  find  the  mature  sense  of  some  of  those  around 
them  so  completely  wrong ;  yet  in  other  instances,  what 
veneration  they  felt  for  authorities  for  which  they 
have  since  lost  all  their  respect ;  what  a  fantastic  im- 
portance they  attached  to  some  most  trivial  things ; 
what  complaints  against  their  fate  were  uttered  on 
account  of  disappointments  which  they  have  since  re- 
collected with  gaiety  or  self-congratulation ;  what 
happiness  of  Elysium  they  exp<^cted  from  sources 
which  would  soon  have  failed  to  impart  even  common 
satisfaction  ;  and  how  certain  they  were  that  the  feel- 
ings and  o]>inion8  then  predominant  would  continue 
through  life. 

If  a  reflective  aged  man  were  to  find  at  the  bottom 
of  an  old  chest — where  it  had  lain  forgotten  fifty 
years — a  record  which  he  had  written  of  himself 
when  he  was  young,  simply  and  vividly  describing  his 
whole  heart  and  pursuits,  and  reciting  verbatim  many 
passages  of  the  language  which  he  sincerely  uttered, 
would  he  not  read  it  with  more  wonder  than  almost 
every  other  writing  could  at  his  age  inspire!  He 
would  half  lose  the  assurance  of  his  identity,  under 
the  Impression  of  this  immense  dissimilarity.  It  would 
seem  as  if  it  must  be  the  tale  of  the  juvenile  days  of 
some  ancestor,  with  whom  he  had  no  connexion  but 
that  of  name.  Pie  would  feel  the  young  man  thus 
introduced  to  him  separated  by  so  wide  a  distance  of 
character  as  to  render  all  congenial  sociality  impos- 
sible. At  every  sentence  he  would  be  tempted  to  re- 
peat— Foolish  youth,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  your 
feelings,  I  can  hold  no  converse  with  your  understand- 
ing. Thus,  you  see  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  a 
man  may  be  several  moral  nersons,  so  various  from 
one  another,  that  if  you  could  find  a  real  individual 
tliat  should  nearly  exemplify  the  character  in  one  of 
these  stages,  and  another  that  should  exemplify  it  in 
the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  and  then  bring  these 
several  persons  together  into  one  society,  which  would 
thus  be  a  representation  of  the  successive  states  of  one 
man,  they  would  feel  themselves  a  most  heterogeneous 
party,  would  oppose  and  probably  despise  one  another, 
and  soon  after  separate,  not  caring  if  they  were  never 
to  meet  again.  If  the  dissimilarity  in  mind  were  as 
great  as  in  person,  there  would  in  both  reKi>ects  be  a 
most  striking  contrast  between  the  extremes  at  least, 
between  the  youth  of  seventeen  and  the  sage  of  seventy. 
The  one  of  these  contrasts  an  old  man  might  contem- 
plate if  he  had  a  true  portrait  for  which  hie  sat  in  the 
bloom  of  his  life,  and  should  hold  it  beside  a  mirror 
in  which  he  looks  at  his  present  countenance ;  and  the 
other  would  be  powerfully  felt  if  he  had  such  a  genuine 
and  detailed  memoir  as  I  have  supposed.  Might  it 
not  be  worth  while  for  a  self-observant  person,  in  early 
life  to  preserve,  for  the  insiiection  of  the  ohl  man,  if 
he  should  live  so  long,  such  a  mental  likeness  of  the 
young  onci  If  it  be  not  drawn  near  the  time,  it  can 
never  be  drawn  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
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Another  distinguiBhed  dissenter  was  D&  Adau 
Clarke  (1760-1832),  a  profound  Oriental  scholar, 
author  of  a  Commentaiy  on  the  BitiU^  and  editor  of  a 
collection  of  state  papers  supplementary  to  Rymer's 
Foddera.  Br  Garke  was  a  native  of  Moybeg,  a  vil- 
lage in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  where  his  father  was  a 
schoolmaster.  He  was  educated  at  Kingswood 
school,  an  estahlishment  of  Wesley's  projecting  for 
the  instruction  of  itinerant  preachers.  In  due  time 
he  himself  hecame  a  preacher ;  and  so  indefatigable 
was  he  in  propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  Wesley  an 
persuasion,  that  he  twice  visited  Shetland,  and  es- 
tablished there  a  Methodist  mission.  In  the  midst 
of  his  various  journeys  and  active  duties,  Dr  Clarke 
continued  those  researches  which  do  honour  to  his 
name.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the'  cholera  when  that 
fatal  pestilence  visited  our  shores. 

BET.  ARCHIBAIJ)  AUSON. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Alison  (1757-1838)  was 
senior  minister  of  St  Paul's  chapel,  Edinburgh. 
After  a  cardul  education  at  GUsgow  university 
and  Baliol  college,  Oxford  (where  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  B.C.L.  in  1784),  Mr  Alison  entered  into 
sacred  orders,  and  was  presented  to  different  livings 
by  Sir  William  Pulteney,  Lord  Loughborough,  and 
Dr  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury.  Having,  in  1784, 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr  John  Gregory  of  Edin- 
burgh, Mr  Alison  looked  forward  to'a  residence  in 
Scotland,  but  it  was  not  till  the  dose  of  the  last 
century  that  he  was  able  to  realise  his  wishes.  In 
1790  he  published  his  admirable  Euayonthe  Nature 
and  Principles  of  Taste,  and  in  1814  two  volumes  of 
sermons,  justly  admired  for  the  elegance  and  beauty 
of  their  language,  and  their  gentle  persuasive  in- 
culcation of  Christian  duty.  On  points  of  doctrine 
and  controversy  the  author  is  wholly  silent :« his 
writings,  as  one  of  hi^  critics  remarked,  were  de- 
signed for  those  who  '  want  to  be  roused  to  a  sense 
of  the  beauty  and  the  good  that  exist  in  the  universe 
around  them,  and  who  are  only  indifferent  to  the 
feelings  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  negligent  of 
the  duties  they  impose,  for  want  of  some  persuasive 
monitor  to  awake  the  dormant  capacities  of  their 
nature,  and  to  make  them  see  and  feel  the  delights 
which  providence  has  attached  to  their  exercise.'  A 
selection  from  the  sermons  of  IVir  Alison,  consisting 
of  those  on  the  four  seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  was  afterwards  printed  in  a  small 
volume. 

{From  the  Sermon  on  AviumnJ] 

There  is  an  eventide  in  the  day — an  hour  when 
the  sun  retires  and  the  shadows  fall,  and  when  nature 
assumes  the  appearances  of  soberness  and  silence.  It 
is  an  hour  from  which  everywhere  the  thoughtless  fly, 
as  peopled  only  in  their  imagination  with  images  of 
gloom ;  it  is  the  hour,  on  the  other  hand,  which  in 
every  age  the  wise  have  loved,  as  bringing  with  it 
sentiments  and  flections  more  valuable  thim  all  the 
splendours  of  the  day. 

Its  first  impression  is  to  still  all  the  turbulence  of 
thought  or  passion  which  the  day  may  have  brought 
forth.  We  follow  with  our  eye  the  descending  sun 
— ^we  listen  to  the  decaying  sounds  of  labour  and  of 
toil;  and,  when  all  the  fields  are  silent  around  us, 
we  feel  a  kindred  stillness  to  breathe  upon  our  souls, 
and  to  calm  them  from  the  agitations  of  society. 
From  this  first  impression  there  is  a  second  which 
naturally  follows  it :  in  the  day  y^e  are  living  with 
men,  in  the  eventide  we  begin  to  live  with  nature ; 


we  see  the  world  withdrawn  from  us,  the  shades  of  , 
night  darken  over  the  habitations  of  men,  and  we  feel 
ounelves  alone.  It  is  an  hour  fitted,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  Him  who  made  us  to  still,  but  with  gentle 
hand,  the  throb  of  every  unruly  pasaioo,  aad  the 
Mfdour  of  every  impure  desire ;  and,  while  it  veils  for 
a  time  the  world  that  misleads  us,  to  arwaken  in  0or 
hearts  those  legitimate  affections  which  the  heat  of 
the  day  may  have  dissolved.  There  is  yet  a  iaxther 
soene  it  presents  to  us.  While  the  world  withdraws 
from  us,  and  while  the  shades  of  the  evening  darken 
upon  our  dwellings,  the  splendours  of  the  finnasacDi 
come  forward  to  our  view.  In  the  momeiits  when 
earth  is  overshadowed,  heaven  opens  to  oar  eyes  the 
radiance  of  a  sublimer  being ;  oar  hearts  follow  the 
successive  splendours  of  the  scene;  and  while  we 
forget  for  a  time  the  obscurity  of  earthly  conoenw, 
we  feel  that  there  are  'yet  greater  things  than  these.' 
There  is,  in  the  second  place,  an  *  eventide'  in  the 
jear — ^a  season,  as  we  now  witness,  when  the  sun  with- 
draws his  propitious  light,  when  the  winds  arise  and 
the  leaves  fidl,  aiid  nature  around  us  seems  to  sink 
into  decay.  It  is  said,  in  -general,  to  be  the  season  cf 
melancholy ;  and  if  by  this  word  be  meant  that  it  is 
the  time  of  solemn  and  of  serious  though^  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  season  of  melancholy ;  yet  it  is  &  me- 
lancholy so  soothing,  so  gentle  in  its  approach,  and 
so  prophetic  in  its  influence,  that  they  who  have 
known  it  feel,  as  instinctively,  that  it  is  the  doing  of 
God,  and  that  the  heart  of  man  is  not  thus  finely 
touched  but  to  fine  issues. 

When  we  so  out  into  the  fields  in  the  evening  of 
the  year,  a  different  voice  approaches  us.  We  regard, 
even  in  spite  of  ourselves,  the  stiU  but  steady  advances 
of  time.  A  few  days  ago,  and  the  summer  of  the  year 
was  grateful,  and  every  element  was  filled  with  lifv, 
and  the  sun  of  heaven  seemed  to  glory  in  his  ascen- 
dant. He  is  now  enfeebled  in  his  power ;  the  de^rt 
no  more  '  blossoms  like  the  rose ;'  the  song  of  joy  is 
no  more  heard  among  the  branches ;  and  the  earth  is 
strewed  with  that  foliage  which  once  bespoke  the 
magnificence  of  summer.  Whatever  may  be  the  pas- 
sions which  society  has  awakened,  we  pause  amid  this 
apparent  desolation  of  nature.  We  sit  down  in  the 
lodge  'of  the  wayfiaring  man  in  the  wilderness,*  and 
we  feel  that  all  we  witness  is  the  emblem  of  our  own 
fate.  Such  also  in  a  few  years  will  be  our  own  con- 
dition. The  blossoms  of  our  spring,  the  pride  of  oux 
summer,  will  also  fade  into  decay ;  and  tl:^  pulse  thai 
now  beats  high  with  virtuous  or  with  vicious  de»ire, 
will  graduafiy  sink,  and  then  must  stop  for  ever. 
We  nse  from  our  meditations  with  hearts  softened 
and  subdued,  and  we  return  into  life  as  into  a  shadowy 
scene,  where  we  have  '  disquieted  ounelves  in  vain.' ' 

Yet  a  few  years,  we  think,  and  all  that  now  bless, 
or  all  that  now  convulse  humanity,  will  also  have 
perished.  The  mightiest  pageantry  of  life  will  pass — 
the  Ipudest  notes  of  triumph  or  of  conquest  will  be 
silent  in  the  grave ;  the  wicked,  wherever  active,  'will 
cease  from  troubling,'  and  the  weaiy,  wherever  sufi«d^ 
ing,  '  will  be  at  rest.'  Under  an  impression  so  pro- 
found we  feel  .our  own  hearts  better.  The  cares, 
the  animosities,  the  hatreds  which  societv  may  have 
engendered,  sink  unperoeived  from  our  bosoms.  In 
the  general  desolation  of  nature  We  feel  the  littlene^ 
of  our  own  passions — we  look  forward  to  that  kindred 
evening  which  time  must  bring  to  all — ^we  anticipate 
the  graves  of  those  we  hate  as  of  thoee  we  lore. 
Every  unkind  passion  falls  with  the  leaves  that  fsll 
around  us ;  and  we  return  slowly  to  our  homes,  and 
to  the  society  which  surrounds  us,  with  the  wish  only 
to  enlighten  or  to  bless  them* 

If  tiiere  were  no  ether  efllects,  my  bseihieB^  cif  siieh 
appearances  of  nature  upon  our  minda,  they  weoid 
still  be  valuable — ^they  would  teaoh  ni  hmniJity,  aad 
,  with  it  tiiey  would  teach  t»  chirity. 
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[Picture  of  the  Ckase-^OrueUy  to  ArUmaU.] 

The  sufferings  of  the  lower  animals  maj,  when  out 
of  sight,  be  out  of  mind.  But  mor^  than  this,  these 
sufferings  maybe  in  sight,  and  jet  oiit  of  mind.  This 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  in 
the  midst  of  whose  Taried  and  animating  bustle  that 
cruelty  which  all  along  is  present  to  the  senses  may 
not  for  one  moment  hare  been  present  to  the  thoughts. 
There  sits  a  somewhat  ancestral  dignity  and  gloiy  on 
this  faTourite  pastime  of  joyous  old  &igland ;  when 
the  gallant  knighthood,  and  the  hearty  yeomen,  and 
the  amateurs  or  rirtuosos  of  the  chase,  and  the  full 
assembled  jockeyship  of  half  a  province,  muster  to- 
gether in  all  the  pride  and  pageantry  of  their  great 
emprixe — and  the  panorama  of  some  noble  landscape, 
lighted  up  with  autumnal  clearness  from  an  unclouded 
heaven,  pours  fresh  exhilaration  into  eyeiy  blithe  and 
choice  spirit  of  the  scene — and  every  adventurous 
heart  is  bra<^ed  and  impatient  for  the  hazards  of 
the  coming  enterprise — and  even  the  high-breathed 
coursers  catch  the  general  sympathy,  and  seem  to  fret 
in  all  the  restiveness  of  their  yet  checked  and  irri- 
tated fire,  till  the  echoing  horn  shall  set  them  at 
liberty — even  that  horn  which  is  the  knell  of  d^ith 
to  some  trembling  victim  now  brought  forth  of  its 
lurking-place  to  the  delighted  gaze,  and  borne  down 
upon  with  the  full  and  open  cry  of  its  ruthless  pur- 
suers. Be  assured  that,  amid  the  whole  glee  and 
fervency  of  this  tumultuous  enjoyment,  there  might 
not,  in  one  single  bosom,  be  aught  so  fiendish  as  a 
principle  of  naxed  and  abstract  cruelty.  The  fear 
which  gives  its  lightning-speed  to  the  unhappy  ani- 
mal ;  the  thickening  horrors  which,  in  the  progress  of 
exhaustion,  must  gather  upon  its  flight ;  its  gradually 
sinking  energies,  and,  at  length,  the  terrible  certainty 
of  that  destruction  which  is  awaiting  it ;  that  piteous 
cry  which  the  ear  can  sometimes  distinguish  amid 
the  deafening  clamour  of  the  bloodhounds  as  they 
spring  exultingly  upon  their  prey ;  the  dread  massacre 
and  dying  agonies  of  a  creature  so  miserably  torn  ; — 
all  thiH  weight  of  suffering,  we  admit,  is  not  once 
sympathised  with ;  but  it  is  just  because  the  suffering 
itself  is  not  once  thought  of.  It  touches  not  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  heart ;  but  just  because  it  is  never 
present  to  the  notice  of  the  mind.  We  allow  that  the 
hardy  followers  in  the  wild  romance  of  this  occupa- 
tion, we  allow  them  to  be  reckless  of  pain,  but  this  is 
not  rejoicing  in  pain.  Theirs  is  not  the  delight  of  the 
savage,  but  the  apathy  of  imreflecting  creatures. 
They  are  wholly  occupied  with  the  chase  itself  and 
its  spirit-stirring  accompaniments,  nor '  bestow  one 
moment's  thought  on  the  dread  violence  of  that  in- 
fliction upon  sentient  nature  which  marks  its  termi- 
nation. It  is  the  spirit  of  the  competition,  and  it 
alone,  which  goads  onward  this  hurrymg  career ;  and 
even  he  who  in  at  the  death  is  foremost  in  the  triumph, 
although  to  him  the  death  itself  is  in  sight,  the  agony 
of  its  wretched  sufferer  is  wholly  out  of  mind.   *    * 

Man  is  the  direct  agent  of  a  wide  and  continual 
distress  to  the  lower  animals,  and  the  question  is.  Can 
any  method  be  devised  for  its  alleviation  I  On  this 
subject  that  Scriptural  image  is  strikingly  realised, 
'  The  whole  inferior  creation  sjoaning  and  travailling 
together  in  pain,'  because  of  him.  It  signifies  not  to 
the  substantive  amount  of  the  suffering  whether  this 
be  prompted  by  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  or  only  per- 
mitted through  the  heedlessness  of  his  mind.  In 
either  way  it  holds  true,  not  only  that  the  arch-de- 
Tourer  man  stands  pre-eminent  over  the  fiercest  chil- 
dren of  the  wilderness  as  an  animal  of  prey,  but  that 
'for  his  lordly  and  luxurious  appetite,  as  well  as  for 
his  service  or  merest  curiosity  and  amusement.  Nature 
must  be  ransacked  throughout  all  her  elements. 
Rather  than  forego  the  veriest  gratifications  of  vanity, 
he  will  wring  them  from  the  anguish  of  wretched  and 


ill-fated  creatures;  and  whether  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  barbaric  sensuality  or  barbaric  splendour,  can 
stalk  paramount  over  the  sufferings  of  that  prostrate 
creation  which  has  been  placed  beneath  his  feet.  That 
beauteous  domain  whereof  he  has  been  constituted 
the  terrestrial  sovereign,  gives  out  so  many  blissful 
and  benignant  aspects ;  and  whether  we  look  to  its 
peaceful  lakes,  or  to  its  flowery  landscapes,  or  its 
evening  skies,  or  to  all  that  soft  attire  which  over- 
spreads the  hills  and  the  valleys,  lighted  up  by  smiles 
of  sweetest  sunshine,  and  where  animals  disport  them- 
selves in  all  the  exuberance  of  gaiety — this  surely 
were  a  more  befitting  scene  for  the  rule  of  clemency, 
than  for  the  iron  rod  of  a  murderous  and  remorseless 
tyrant.  But  the  present  is  a  mpterious  world  wherein 
we  dwell.  It  still  bears  much  upon  its  materialism  of 
the  impress  of  Paradise.  But  a  breath  from  the  air  of 
Pandemonium  has  gone  over  its  living  generations ; 
and  so  *  the  fear  of  man  and  the  dread  of  man  is  now 
upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth, 
and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  man's  hands 
are  they  delivered :  every  moving  thing  that  liveth  is 
meat  mr  him;  yea,  even  as  the  green  herbs,  there 
have  been  given  to  him  all  things.'  Such  is  the  extent 
of  his  jurisdiction,  and  with  most  full  and  wanton 
license  has  he  revelled  amone  its  privil^es.  The 
whole  earth  labours  and  is  in  violence  because  of  his 
cruelties;  and  from  the  amphitheatre  of  sentient 
Nature  there  sounds  in  fancy's  ear  the  bleat  of  one 
wide  and  universal  suffering — a  dreadful  homage  to 
the  power  of  Nature's  constituted  lord. 

These  sufferings  are  really  felt.  The  beasts  of  the 
field  are  not  so  many  automata  without  sensation, 
and  just  so  constructed  as  to  give  forth  all  the 
natural  signs  and  expressions  of  it.  Nature  hath  not 
practised  this  universal  deception  upon  our  species. 
These  poor  animals  just  look,  and  tremble,  and  give 
forth  the  very  indications  of  suffering  that  we  do. 
Theirs  is  the  distinct  cry  of  pain.  Theirs  is  the  un- 
equivocal physiognomy  of  pain.  They  put  on  the 
same  aspect  of  terror  on  the  demonstrations  of  a 
menaced  blow.  They  exhibit  the  same  distortions  of 
agony  after  the  infliction  of  it.  The  bruise,  or  the 
bum,  or  the  fracture,  or  the  deep  incision,  or  the 
fierce  encounter  with  one  of  equal  or  superior  strength, 
just  affects  them  similarly  to  ourselves.  Their  blood 
circulates  as  ours.  They  have  pulsations  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  like  ours.  They  sicken,  and  they 
grow  feeble  with  age,  and,  finally,  they  die  just  as  we 
do.  They  possess  the  same  feelings ;  and,  what  ex- 
poses them  to  like  suffering  from  another  quarter, 
they  possess  the  same  instincts  with  our  own  species. 
The  lioness  robbed  of  her  whelps  causes  the  wiloeniess 
to  wring  aloud  with  the  proclamation  of  her  wrongs ; 
or  the  oird  whose  little  household  has  been  stolen, 
fills  and  saddens  all  the  grove  with  melodies  of  deepest 
pathos.  All  this  is  palpable  even  to  the  general  and 
unlearned  eye  :  and  when  the  physiologist  lays  open 
the  recesses  of  their  system  by  means  of  that  scalpel, 
under  whose  operation  they  just  shrink  and  are  con- 
vulsed as  any  living  subject  of  our  own  species — there 
stands  forth  to  view  the  same  sentient  apparatus, 
and  furnished  with  the  same  conductors  for  the  trans- 
mission of  feeling  to  every  minutest  pore  upon  the  sur- 
face. Theirs  is  unmixed  and  unmitigated  pain — the 
agonies  of  martyrdom  without  the  alleviation  of  the 
hopes  and  the  sentiments  whereof  they  are  incapable. 
When  they  lay  them  down  to  die,  their  only  fellow- 
ship is  with  suffering  ;  for  in  the  prison-house  of  their 
beset  and  bounded  faculties  there  can  no  relief  be 
afforded  by  communion  with  other  interests  or  other 
things.  The  attention  does  not  lighten  their  distress 
as  it  does  that  of  man,  by  carrying  off  his  spirit  from 
that  existing  pungency  and  pressure  which  might  else 
be  overwhelming.    There  is  but  room  in  their  myste- 
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with  apparent  unconcern.  When  the  artificial  horiiOD 
was  arranged,  the  nultan  and  all  his  attendants  had 
a  peep  at  the  sun,  and  mj  breach  of  etiquette  seemed 
entirely  forgotten.' 

Sockatoo  formed  the  utmost  limit  of  the  expedition. 
The  result  was  published  in  1826,  under  the  title  of 
Narrative  of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and 
Central  Africa^  in  the  years  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  by 
Major  Venham^  Captain  Clappertan^  and  the  late  Dr 
Oudney,  Clapperton  resumed  his  travels  in  1825, 
and  completed  a  journey  across  the  continent  of 
Africa  from  Tripoli  to  Benin,  accompanied  by  Cap- 
tain  Peorce,  a  nayal  surgeon,  a  draughtsman,  and 
Richard  Lander,  a  young  man  who  volunteered  to 
accompany  him  as  a  confidential  servant  They 
landed  at  Badogry,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin ;  but  death 
soon  cut  ofi*  all  but  Clapperton  and  Lander.  They 
pursued  th£ir  course,  and  visited  Boussa.  the  scene 
of  Mungo  Park's  death.  They  proceeded  to  Socka- 
too after  an  interesting  joume>',  with  the  view  of 
soliciting  permission  from  the  sultan  to  visit  Tim- 
buctoo  and  BornoiL  In  this  Clapperton  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  being  seized  with  dysentery,  he  died  in 
the  arms  of  his  faithful  servant  on  tlie  13th  of  April 
1827.  Lander  was  allowed  to  return,  and  in  1830 
he  published  an  account  of  Captain  Clapperton's 
last  expedition.  The  unfortunate  traveller  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  his  39th  year. 

Clapperton  made  valuable  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  Africa.  *  Tlie  limit  of  Lieu- 
tenant Lyon's  journey  southward  acroas  the  desert 
was  in  latitude  34  degrees,  while  Major  Denham,  in 
his  expedition  to  Mandara,  reached  latitude  9  de- 
grees 15  minutes,  thus  adding  14  J  degrees,  or  900 
miles,  to  the  extent  explored  by  Europeans.  Home- 
mann,  it  is  true,  had  previously  crossed  the  desert, 
and  had  proceeded  as  fur  southwards  as  Nyflo,  in 
latitude  10^  degrees ;  but  no  account  was  ever 
received  of  nis  journey.  Park  in  his  first  expedi- 
tion reached  Sillo,  in  longitude  1  degree  34  minutes 
west,  a  distance  of  1100  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Gambia.  Denliam  and  Clapperton,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  east  side  of  Lake  Tshad  in  longitude 
17  degrees,  to  Sockatoo  in  longitude  b\  degrees, 
explored  a  distance  of  700  miles  from  cast  to  west 
ill  the  heart  of  Africa;  a  line  of  only  400  miles  re- 
maining unknown  between  Silla  and  Sockatoa  But 
the  second  journey  of  Captain  Clapperton  added 
tenfold  value  to  these  discoveries.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  detect  the  shortest  and  most  easy  roi^  to 
the  i)opulous  countries  of  tlie  interior ;  and  he  could 
boast  of  U'lnp  the  first  who  had  completed  an  itine- 
rary across  ttie  continent  of  Africa  from  Tripdi  to 
Benin.'* 


RICHARD  LANDER. 


The  honour  of  discovering  and  finally  determin- 
ing the  course  of  the  Niger  was  left  to  Kichard 
Lander.  Under  the  auspices  of  government,  I..ander 
I  and  Iiis  brother  left  England  in  January  1830,  and 
,  arrived  at  Badagrj'  on  the  19th  of  March.  From 
Boussa  they  Miiled  down  the  Niger,  and  ultimately 
enteretl  the  Atlantic  by  the  river  Nun,  one  of  the 
branches  from  the  Niger.  Tliey  returned  firom  their 
triumphant  expedition  in  June  1831,  and  published 
an  account  of  their  travels  in  three  small  volumes, 
for  which  Mr  Murray,  the  eminent  bookseller,  is 
said  to  have  given  a  thousand  guineas!  Richard 
Lander  was  induced  to  embark  in  another  expedi- 
tion to  Africa — a  commercial  speculation  fitted  out 
by  some  Liverpool  merchants,  which  proved  an 
utter  failure.    A  party  of  natives  attacked  the  od- 

*  History  of  BUritlme  and  Inland  Diaoovciy. 


▼entureri  on  the  riv«r  Niger,  and  Lander  was 
woimded  by  a  mnaket  balL  He  arriTed  at  Fernando 
Po,  but  died  from  the  effecta  of  bia  wound  on  the 
16th  of  February  1834,  aged  thirty-one.  A  narra- 
tive of  this  unfortunate  expedition  wm  published  in 
1887,  in  two  volumes,  by  Mr  Macgregor  Laird  and 
Mr  Oldfield,  lurviving  offioert  of  the  expedition. 

BOWDZCH,  CAMPBELL,  AND  BUBCHELL. 

Of  Western  Africa,  interesting  acconnts  are  given 
in  the  Mission  to  Ashantee,  1819,  by  Mr  BowDirn; 
and  of  Southern  Africa,  in  the  Travels  of  2^1  r  Camp- 
bell, a  missionary,  1823 ;  and  in  Travels  in  Southern 
Africa,  1822,  by  Mr  Burchell.  Campbell  was  the 
first  to  penetrate  beyond  Lattakoo,  the  capital  of 
the  Boshuana  tribe  of  the  Matchapins.  He  made 
two  missions  to  Africa,  one  in  1813,  and  a  second 
in  1820,  both  being  undertaken  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Missionary  Society.  He  founded  a  Christian 
establishment  at  Lattakoo,  but  the  natives  evini*tK] 
little  disposition  to  embrace  the  pure  faith,  so  dif- 
ferent from  their  sensual  and  superstitious  riten. 
Until  Mr  Bowdich's  mission  to  Ashantee,  that 
powerful  kingdom  and  its  capital,  Coomasaie  (a 
city  of  100,000  souls),  altliough  not  nine  days' 
journey  from  the  English  settlements  on  the  coast, 
were  known  only  by  name,  and  very  few  pers<»ns  in 
England  had  ever  formed  the  faintest  idea  of  tlie 
barbaric  pomp  and  magnificence,  or  of  Uie  stat«, 
strength,  and  political  condition  of  the  Aahantee 

naticm. 

I 

J.  L.  BURCKHARDT — J.  B.  BELZONI. 

Among  the  numerous  victims  of  African  disco- 
very are  two  eminent  travellers — ^Burckkardt  and 
BelzonL    John  Lud wio  Bcrckhabdt  (17  85- 1817) 
was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  visited  England, 
and  was  engaged  by  the  African  Association.    He 
proceeded  to  Aleppo  in  1809,  and  resided  two  years 
in  that  city,  personating  the  character  of  a  Mussul* 
man  doctor  oif  laws,  and  acquiring  a  perfect  know-  . 
ledge  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  East    He  ' ; 
visited  Palmyra,  Damascus,  and  Lebanon  ;  stopped    - 
some  time  at  Cairo,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
crossing  the  Nubian  desert  by  tl^  nmte  taken  by    , 
Bruce.    He  returned  to  Cairo,  and  was  preparing  to 
depart  thence  in  a  caravan  for  Fezzan,  in  the  north  ' 
of  Africa,  when  he  was  cut  ofi*  by  a  fever.    His    i 
journals,  letters,  and  memoranda,  were  all  pn^scrved. 
and  are  very  valnable.    He  was  an  accurate  ob- 
server of  men  and  manners,  and  his  works  throw    , 
much  light  on  the  geography  and  moral  condition    i 
of  the  countries  he  visited,    lliey  were  published  at    j 
intervals  from  1819  to  1830.  Joinr  Baptist  Belxom 
was  a  native  of  Padua,  in  Italy,  who  came  to  Enc- 
land  in  1803.    He  was  a  man  of  immense  stature 
and  muscular  strength,  capable  of  enduring  X\k 
greatest   fatigue.      From    1815    to    1819    he   was 
engaged    in   exploring   the  antiquities  of   Egypt. 
Works  on  this  subject  had  previously  appealed — 
The  Egyptiaca  of  Hamilton,  1809 ;  Mr  Li^h*s  Nar^ 
rativc  of  a  Journey  in  lilgypt,  1816;  Captain  Light's 
Travels,  1818 ;  and  Memoirs  relating  to  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,  &c  by  Mr  K.  Walpole,  1817. 
Mr  Legh's  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Nubia — the 
region  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile — lud 
attracted  much  attention.     While  the  temples  of 
Egypt  arc  edifices  raised  above  ground,  those  i<i' 
Nubia  are  excavated  rocks,  and  some  almost  of 
mountain  magnitude  have  been  hewn  into  temples 
and  chiseled  into  sculpture.    Mr  Lcgh  was  the  first 
adventurer  in  this  career.     BeUooi  acted  as  as- 
sistant to  Mr  Salt  (the  Brttiah  oonnil  m  Higypt)  in 
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exploring  the  Egyptian  pyramidB  and  ancient  tomba. 
Some  of  these  remains  of  art  were  eminently  rich 
and  splendid,  and  one  which  he  discovered  near 
Thebes,  containing  a  sarcophagus  of  the  finest 
Oriental  alabaster,  minutely  sculptured  with  hun- 
dreds of  figures,  he  brought  with  him  to  Britain, 
anil  it  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  1890  he 
published  A  Narrative  of  Operation*  and  Hecent 
Discoveriei  within  tfie  Pyramids^  Temples^  ^c.  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  which  shows  how  much  may  be  done 
by  the  labour  and  unremitting  exertions  of  one  in- 
dividual. Belzoni*s  success  in  Egypt,  his  great  bodily 
strength,  and  his  adventurous  spirit,  inspired  him 
with  the  hope  of  achieving  discoveries  in  Africa. 
He  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  the  intention 
of  travelling  to  Timbuctoo,  but  died  at  Benin  of 
an  attack  of  dysentery  on  the  3d  of  December  1823. 
We  subjoin  a  few  passages  from  Bclzoni's  nar- 
rative : — 

lITue  Ruins  at  Tlitles.] 

On  the  2*2d,  we  Hftw  for  the  first  time  the  ruins  of 
/Treat  Thebes,  and  landed  at  Luxor.  Here  I  beg  the 
I  reader  to  observe,  that  but  very  imperfect  ideas  can 
I  be  formed  of  the  extensive  niinH  of  Thebes,  even  from 
the  accounts  of  the  most  skilful  and  accurate  travel- 
>  lers.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  imagine  the  scene 
displayed,  without  seeing  it.  The  most  sublime  ideas 
that  can  be  formed  from  the  most  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  our  preitent  architecture,  would  give  a  very 
incorrect  picture  of  these  ruins  ;  for  such  is  the  diffe- 
rence not  only  in  ma;i;;nitude,  but  in  form,  proportion, 
and  construction,  that  even  the  pencil  can  convey  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  whole.  It  appeared  to  me  like 
entering  a  city  of  giants,  who,  after  a  long  conflict, 
were  all  destroyed,  leaving  the  ruins  of  their  various 
temples  as  the  only  proo^  of  their  former  existence, 
llie  temple  of  Luxor  presents  to  the  traveller  at  once 
one  of  the  most  splendid  groups  of  Egyptian  grandeur, 
llic  extensive  propylscon,  with  the  two  obelisks,  and 
colossal  statues  in  the  front ;  the  thick  groups  of  enor- 
mous colunms ;  the  variety  of  apartments,  and  the 
sanctaary  it  contains ;  the  beautiful  ornaments  which 
adorn  every  part  of  the  walls  and  columns,  described 
by  Mr  Hamilton;  cause  in  the  astonished  traveller 
an  oblivion  of  all  that  he  lias  seen  before.  If  his  at- 
tention be  attracte<l  to  the  north  side  of  Thebes  by 
the  towering  remains  that  project  a  great  height  above 
the  wood  of  pabu-trecs,  he  will  gradually  enter  that 
forest-like  asHemblase  of  ruins  of  temples,  columns, 
obelisks,  colossi,  sphinxes,  portals,  and  an  endless 
number  of  other  astonishing  objects,  that  will  convince 
him  at  once  of  the  impossibility  of  a  description.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  still  the  traveller  finds  him- 
self among  wonders.  The  tcuiplos  of  Goumou,  Mein- 
nonium,  and  Medinct  Aboo,  attest  the  extent  of  the 
great  city  on  this  side.  The  unrivalled  colossal  figiues 
in  the  plains  of  Thebes,  the  number  of  tombs  exca- 
vated in  the  rocks,  those  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
kings,  with  their  paintings,  sculptures,  mummies,  sar- 
cophagi, figures,  &c.  are  all  objects  worthy  of  the  ad- 
miration of  the  traveller,  who  will  not  fail  to  wonder 
how  a  nation  which  was  once  so  great  as  to  erect  these 
stupendous  edifices,  could  so  fkr  fall  into  oblivion 
that  even  their  language  and  writing  are  totally  im- 
known  to  us. 

[Opening  a  Tovnb  at  Ththa,^ 

On  the  16th  of  October  1817,  I  set  a  number  of 
fellahs,  or  labouring  Arabs,  to  work,  and  caused  the 
earth  to  be  opened  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  and  un- 
der the  bed  of  a  torrent,  which,  when  it  rains,  pours  a 
great  quantity  of  water  over  the  spot  in  wlucn  they 
were  digging.    No  one  could  imagine  that  the  ancient 


£^Up4ians  would  make  the  entrance  into  such  an  im- 
mense and  superb  excavation  just  under  a  torrent  of 
water ;  but  I  had  strong  reasons  to  suppose  that  there 
was  a  tomb  in  that  place,  from  indications  1  had  pre- 
viously observed  in  my  search  of  other  sepulchres. 
The  Arabs,  who  were  accustomed  to  dig,  were  all  of 
opinion  that  nothing  was  to  be  found  there ;  but  I 
persisted  in  carrying  on  the  work  ;  and  on  the  even- 
mg  of  the  following  day  we  perceived  the  part  of  the 
rock  that  had  beenncwn  and  cut  away.  On  the  18th, 
early  in  the  morning,  the  task  was  resumed ;  and 


about  noon,  the  workmen  reached  the  opening,  which 
was  eighteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
WHien  there  was  room  enough  for  me  to  creep  through 
a  passage  that  the  earth  had  left  under  the  ceiling  of 
the  first  corridor,  I  perceived  immediately,  by  the 
painting  on  the  roof,  and  by  the  hieroglyphics  in 
basso-relievo,  that  I  had  at  length  reached  tne  entrance 
of  a  laige  and  magnificent  tomb.  I  hastily  passed 
along  this  corridor,  and  came  to  a  staircase  23  feet  long, 
at  the  foot  of  which  I  entered  another  gallery  37  feet 
3  inches  long,  where  ray  progress  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  a  large  pit  30  feet  deep  and  14  feet  by  12 
feet  3  inches  wide.  On  the  other  side,  and  in  front  of 
me,  I  observed  a  small  aperture  '2  feet  wide  and  2  feet 
6  inches  high,  and  at  the  bottom  of  t^  pit  a  quantity 
of  rubbish.  A  rope  fastened  to  a  pieA  of  wood,  that 
was  laid  across  the  passage  against  the  projections 
which  formed  a  kind  of  doorway,  appeared  to  have 
been  used  formerly  for  descending  into  the  pit ;  and 
from  the  small  aperture  on  the  opposite  side  hung 
another  which  reached  the  bottom,  no  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  ascending.  The  wood,  and  the  rope  fast- 
ened to  it,  crumbled  to  dust  ou  being  touched.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  were  several  pieces  of  wood  placed 
against  the  side  of  it,  so  as  to  assist  the  person  who 
was  to  ascend  by  means  of  the  rope  into  the  aperture. 
It  was  not  till  the  following  day  that  we  contrived  to 
make  a  bridge  of  two  beams,  and  crossed  the  pit,  when 
we  discovert  the  little  aperture  to  be  an  opening 
forced  through  a  wall,  that  had  entirely  closed  what 
we  afterwards  found  to  be  the  entrance  into  magnifi- 
cent halls  and  corridors  beyond.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians had  closely  shut  it  up,  plastered  the  wall  over, 
and  painted  it  like  the  rest  of  the  sides  of  the  pit,  so 
that,  but  for  the  aperture,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  there  was  any  further  proceeding. 
Any  one  would  have  concluded  that  the  tomb  ended 
with  the  pit.  Besides,  the  pit  served  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  rain-water  which  might  occasionally  fall 
in  the  mountain,  and  thus  kept  out  the  damp  from 
the  inner  part  of  the  tomb.  We  passed  through  the 
small  aperture,  and  then  made  the  full  discovery 
of  the  wnole  sepulchre. 

An  inspection  of  the  model  will  exhibit  the  nume- 
rous galleries  and  halls  through  which  we  wandered  ; 
and  the  vivid  colours  and  extraordinary  figures  on 
the  walls  and  ceilings,  which  everywhere  met  our  view, 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  astonishment  we  must  have 
felt  at  every  step.  In  one  apartment  we  found  the 
carcase  of  a  bull  embalmed ;  and  also  scattered  in 
various  places  wooden  figures  of  mummies  covered 
with  asphaltum  to  preserve  them.  In  some  of  the 
rooms  were  lying  about  Htatucs  of  fine  earth,  baked, 
coloured  blue,  and  strongly  varnished;  in  another 
part  were  four  wooden  figures  standing  erect,  four  feet 
high,  with  a  circular  hollow  inside,  as  if  intended  to 
contain  a  roll  of  papyrus.  The  sarcophagus  of  Oriental 
alabaster  was  found  in  tlie  centre  of  the  hall,  to  which 
I  gave  the  name  of  th"^  saloon,  without  a  cover,  which 
h^  been  removed  and  broken  ;  and  the  body  that  had 
once  occupied  this  superb  cofiin  had  been  carried 
away.  \vc^erc  not,  therefore,  the  first  who  had  pro- 
fanely entered  this  mysterious  mansion  of  the  dead, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  it  had  remained  undisturbed 
since  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Persians. 
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The  architectunl 
banlu  of  the  Mile  ve  itupendoiu  relic*  of  fonDe 
kgei.  Thej  ie*£h  baclk  to  the  period  when  Thebe 
poured  her  heme*  thniiiKh  a  hnndied  galea,  uh 
Greece  and  Home  were  the  deiert  &bodet  of  bubs' 
riaiu.  '  From  the  topi  of  the  I'jTunidi.'  utd  Napo 
Icon  to  hia  loidiera  on  the  eve  of  battle.  '  the  ihodei 
of  forty  ccaturiea  look  down  upon  joo.'  Leamini 
and  research  have  unveiled  part  of  the  my  iter;  o 
theie  august  mentoriala.  Men  like  Belzoui  tun 
penetrated  into  the  vaat  lepulchrea,  andunearthei 
the  huge  aculpture )  and  icholara  like  Youug  ani 
CIiampolliiHi.  by  discovering  the  hieroglyphic  writ 
ing  of  tlie  ancient  Egyptians,  have  been  able  to  as 
certun  tlieir  object  and  history.  The  beat  Enlist 
books  on  Egypt  are,  Tht  Matoiert  and  Ciatam  oj'thi 
AMcitKt  Egsptiana,  by  J.  G.  W^.Klsso^,  1S37  ;  Bn< 
Ati  Amnmt  of  On  Maiaen  cmd  Ciatomi  qftkeModen 
EgSpHam,  by  Edwahd  W.  Luib,  1 B36. 


One  of  the  most  original  and  interesting  of  moden: 
travellers  iras  the  late  Key.  Da  Edward  Danigi 

Clarke  (1769-1832),  a  feUow  of  Jesus  college,  Cam- 
bridge. Rod  tli<^flrst  professor  of  mineralogy  in  thai 
university.  In  1799  Dr  Clarke  set  otT  with  Ml 
Slalthui,  and  lame  other  college  friends,  onajoumej 
an\orig  the  northero  nations.  He  travelled  for  thre« 
years  and  a  half,  visiting  the  south  of  Uuiiia,  part 
of  Asia,  Turkey,  Egyp^  and  Palestine.  The  &il 
volume  of  his  travels  appeared  in  1810,  and  included 
Bussia,  Tartaiy,  and  Turkey.  The  second,  vhich 
became  more  popular,  was  issued  in  1812,  and  in- 
cluded Greeoe,  Kgypt,  and  the  Holy  Land;  and 
three  other  volumes  appeared  at  intervals  before 
1819.  The  siitli  volume  was  puhUshed  after  hii 
death,  part  being  contributed  by  Mr  Walpole, 
author  of  travels  in  the  Levant  Dr  Clarke  received 
from  hia  publishers  the  large  aum  of  £7000  for  hii 
collection  of  travels.  Their  success  was  immediate 
and  eiteosive.  Aa  an  honest  and  accompUahed 
writer,  carefU  in  his  facts,  clear  and  poliahed  in  hia 
style,  and  comprehensive  in  his  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation, I>r  Clarke  has  not  been  excelled  by  any 
gencral  European  traveller. 

IDficiiptiim  of  tilt  Pgramid).] 
We  were  rouaed  as  aoon  as  the  aim  dawned  by  An- 
tony, our  faithful  Greek  aervaut  and  interpreter,  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  pyramids  were  in  view,  W'c 
battened  from  the  cabin  ;  and  never  will  the  impreuion 
luade  by  their  appearance  be  obliterated.  By  reHeeC- 
ing  the  sun's  raja,  they  appear  aa  white  as  atiow,  and 
of  BUch  surprising  magnitude,  that  nothing  we  had 
previoualy  conceived  in  our  imagination  had  prepared 
us  for  the  spectacle  we  beheld.     The  sight  instantly 

lion,  can  convey  idona  adequate  to  the  effect  produced 
in  viewing  these  atupendnua  monuments.  The  for- 
mality of  their  constniction  is  lost  in  their  prodigious 
magnitude;  the  mind,  elciated  by  wonder,  feels  at 
onco  the  force  of  an  aiiom,  which,  hoRcver  disputed, 
eipericnce  confirms — tlist  in  vaatness,  whatsoever  bo 
its  nature,  there  dwells  sublimity.  Another  proof  of 
their  indeacrilable  power  is,  that  no  one  ever  ap- 
proached them  under  other  emotions  than  those  of 
terror,  which  is  another  principal  source  of  the  sub- 
lime. In  certain  inatances  of  irritable  feeling,  this 
impression  of  awe  and  fear  haa  been  so  great  aa  to 
cause  pain  rather  than  pleasure ;  hence,  pgrbaps,  have 
originated  deacriptlona  of  the  pyramiJa  Aich  repre- 
sent them  as  defonned  and  gloomy  maaaea,  without 
taste  or  beauty.  Persons  who  hate  derived  no  satia- 
lactioii  from  the  contemplation  of  them,  loay  not  have 


acknowledged  ideai  widely  different,  eicitvd  by  every 
wonderful  circumManee  of  charaetar  and  ot  situation 
— ideas  of  duration,  almost  endless  ;  of  power,  incon- 
ceivable; of  majesty,  supreme;  of  soli  tDde,moSt  awful ; 
of  grandeur,  of  desolation,  and  of  repoie. 

Upon  Che  23d  of  August  laOd  wc  set  out  for  the 
pyramids,  the  inundation  enabling  us   to  auiniack 
within  lees  than  a  mile  of  the  larger  pyranud  in  our 
djenu.*    Mestn  Hammer  and  Hamilton  accompanied 
us.    We  arrived  at  Djiia  at  daybnak,  and  ailed 
upon  some  English  officcn,  who  iriahed  to  joiD  our 
party  upon  this  occaaion.     From  Dj  iia  our  approach 
to  the  pjiamids  was  through  a  swampy  country,  by 
means  of  a  narrow  canal,  which,  however,  was  deep    ' 
enough ;  and  we  arrived  without  any  obstacle  at  nine  | 
o'clock  at  the  bottom  of  a  sandy  sli^  leading  up  le    l 
the  principal  pyramid.     Some  ^douin   AnM,  who    I 
had  assembled  to  receive  ua  upon  our  laiiding,  were  .j 
much  amused  by  the  eigemesa  excited  in  our  whole  ,| 
party  to  prove  who  should  fint  eet  his  foot  upon  the 
summit   of  this   artificial    mountain.       With    what    i 
amaxement  did  we  survey  the  vast  surface  that  was 
presented  to  UB  when  we  arrived  at  this  stupendous    ' 
monument,  which  seemed  to  reach  the  clouds.     Here    i 
and  there .  appeared  some  Arab  guides  upon  the  im.    ! 
menae  msaaiw  above  ua,  like  ao  many  pigmies,  waiting 
to  ahoR  the  way  to  the  summit.     Now  ohd  then  h(    I 
thought  we  heard  voices,  and  listened  ;  but  it  was  the    ' 
wind  in  powerful  guats  sweeping  the  immense  lan-s    i 
of  atone.     Already  some  of  our  party  had  begun  the    | 
ascent,  and  were  pausing  at  the  tremendous  depth 
which  they  saw  below.    One  of  oar  militon  coupa-    I 
nions,  after  having  surmounted  the  most  difficult  put    | 
of  the  undertaking,  became  giddy  in  conaetjuence  of 
looking  down  liom  the  elevation  he  had  attained ;  and  il 
bcintc  compelled  to  abandon  the  project,  he  hired  u    I 
Arab  to  assist  him  in  effecting  his  descent.     The  rest 
of  us,  more  accustomed  to  the  business  of  dimtuig 
heights,  with  many  a  halt  for  respiratioa,  and  moDy 
an  eiclaniation  of  wonder,  pursued  our  way  lowards 
the  summit.     The  mode  of  ascent  has  been  fmiuently 
described  ;  and  yet,  frem  the  questions  which  anoftea 
proposed  to  trat ellera,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  gene.    , 
rally  undentood.     The  reader  may  imagine  himself 
to  be  upon  a  staireoae,  every  step  of  which,  to  a  man 
of  middle  stature,   ii  nearly  breast  high,  and  the 
breadth  of  each  step  ia  equal  to  its  height,  eonie- 
queiitly  the  footing  ia  secure ;  and  although  a  miv- 
apcct   m  going  up  be  sometimes  fearful   to  penoiu  '' 
unaccustomed  to  look  down  bam   any  considerablr    | 
elevation,  vet  there  ia  little  danger  of  fsJling.  In  aouit 
places,  indeed,  where  the  stones  are  decayed,  cantioo    | 
may  be  required,  and  an  Arab  guide  ia  always  ne<*s- 


sary  t. 
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rhole,  the  means  of  ascent  are  sach  that  almost  etoy 
one  may  accomplish  it.     Our  progress  was  impeded  hy    ' 
other  causes.     We  carried  with  ua  a  few  InstrumeaiA, 
such  as  our  boat-compass,  a  thanuomeler,  a  telescope, 
fcc. ;  these  could  not  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs,  and  they  were  liable  to  be  broken  every  instant. 
At  length  we  reached  the  topmost  tier,  to  the  great 
delight  and  satisfaction  of  all  the  parly.     Here  ws    | 
found  a  platform  thirty-two  feet  square,  consiatiiig  uf 
nine  large  wtoncs,  each  of  which  might  weigh  abuut 
I  ton,   although   they  ate  much   inferior  in   id»  to    I 
<omc  of  the  stoai.s  used  in  the  conatruction  of  thi>    '■ 
pyramid.      Travellers   of  all   ages,   and   of    varlMis    j 
nations,  hare  here  inscribed  their  names.     Some  an    ! 
■rritten  in  Creek,  many  in  French,  a  few  in  Arabic,    ' 
me  or  two  in  English,  and  othen  in  Lsilin.     M'e  wen    I 
u  desirous  as  our  piedecesHn  to  lacve  a  memorial 
>f  our  arrival ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  tribute  of  thaokfol-  \\ 
leaa  due  for  the  success  of  our  undertaking;  and  pie- 
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mogifttntes,  in  long  blAck  robet,  were  Already  uriTing 
to  fill  their  respective  offices. 

I  contemplated  the  busy  scene  from  my  peaceful 
platform,  where  nothing  stirred  but  aged  derotees 
creeping  to  their  devotions;  and  whilst  I  remained 
thus  oiLn  and  tranquil,  heard  the  distant  bu2z  of  the 
town.  Fortunately,  some  length  of  waves  rolled  be- 
tween me  and  its  tumults,  ho  that  I  ate  my  grapes 
and  read  Metastasio  undisturbed  by  officiousness  or 
curiosity.  When  the  sun  became  too  powerful^  I  en- 
tered the  nave. 

After  I  had  admired  the  masterly  structure  of  the 
roof  and  the  lightness  of  its  arches,  my  eyes  naturally 
directed  themselves  to  the  pavement  of  white  and 
ruddy  marble,  polished,  and  reflecting  like  a  mirror 
the  columns  which  rise  from  it.  Over  this  I  walked 
to  a  door  that  admitted  me  into  the  principal  quad- 
rangle of  the  convent,  surrounded  by  a  cloister  sup- 
ported on  Ionic  pillars  beautifully  proportioned.  A 
flight  of  stairs  opens  into  the  court,  adorned  with 
bslustrades  and  pedestals  sculptured  with  elegance 
truly  Grecian.  This  brought  me  to  the  refectory, 
where  the  che/d*ccuvre  of  Paul  Veronese,  representing 
the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  was  the  first  object 
that  presented  itself.  I  never  beheld  so  gorgeous  a 
group  of  wedding  garments  before;  there  is  every 
variety  of  fold  and  plait  that  can  possibly  be  ima- 
gined. The  attitudes  and  countenances  are  more 
uniform,  and  the  g;uestj<  appear  a  very  genteel  decent 
sort  of  people,  well  used  to  the  mode  of  their  times, 
and  accustomed  to  miracles. 

Having  examined  this  fictitious  repast,  I  cast  a  look 
on  a  long  range  of  tables  covered  with  very  excellent 
realities,  which  the  monks  were  coming  to  devour 
with  energy,  if  one  might  judge  from  their  appearance. 
These  sons  of  penitence  and  mortification  possess  one 
of  the  most  spacious  islands  of  the  whole  cluster ;  a 
princely  habitation,  with  gardens  and  open  porticos 
that  engross  every  breath  of  air  ;  and  what  adds  not 
a  little  to  the  chirms  of  their  abode,  is  the  facility  of 
making  excursions  from  it  whenever  they  have  a  mind. 

IDcsrripiion  of  Pompeii,^ 
[From  Williama's  *  Travels  In  Italy,  Greece/  ^c] 

Pompeii  is  getting  daily  disencumbered,  and  a  very 
considerable  part  of  this  Grecian  city  is  unveiled.  We 
,  entered  by  the  Appian  way,  through  a  narrow  street 
i  of  marble  tombs,  beautifully  executed,  with  the  names 
I  of  the  deceased  plain  and  legible.  We  looked  into 
the  columbary  below  that  of  Alarius  Arius  Diomedes, 
and  perceived  jars  containing  the  ashes  ot*  the  dead, 
with  a  small  lamp  at  the  side  of  each.  Arriving  at  the 
gate,  we  perceived  a  sentry-box  in  which  the  skeleton 
of  a  soldier  was  found  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand  :  pro- 
ceeding up  the  street  beyond  the  gate,  we  went  into 
several  streets,  and  entered  what  is  called  a  cofi'ee- 
house,  the  marks  of  cups  beiug  visible  on  the  stone ; 
we  came  likewise  to  a  tavern,  and  found  the  sign  (not 
a  very  decent  one)  near  the  entrance.  The  streets  are 
lined  with  public  buildings  and  private  houses,  most 
of  which  have  their  original  painted  decorations  fresh 
and  entire.  The  pavement  of  the  streets  is  nmch 
worn  by  carriage  wheels,  and  holes  are  cut  through 
the  side  stones  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  animals  in 
tha  market-place ;  and  in  certain  situations  are  placed 
stepping-stones,  which  give  us  a  rather  unfavourable 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  streets.  Wc  passed  two  beauti- 
ful little  temples ;  went  into  a  surgeon's  house,  in  the 
operation-room  of  which  chirurgical  instruments  were 
found ;  entered  an  ironmonger's  shop,  where  an  anvil 
and  hammer  were  discovered ;  a  sculptor's  and  a 
baker's  shop,  in  the  latter  of  which  may  be  seen  an 
oven  and  grinding  mills,  like  old  Scotch  querns.  We 
examined  likewise  an  oilman's  shop,  and  a  wine  shop 
lately  opened,  where  money  was  found  in  the  till ;  a 
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school  in  which  was  a  small  pulpit,  with  itept  up  to 
it,  in  the  miadle  of  the  apartment ;  a  great  theaue ; 
a  temple  of  justice ;  an  amphitheatre  about  2*20  feet  in 
length ;  various  temples ;  a  barrack  for  aoldien,  the 
columns  of  which  are  scribbled  with  their  name*  aod 
jests ;  welU,  cistcnis,  seats,  tricliniums,  beautiful  Mo- 
saic; altail,  inscriptions,  fragments  of  statues,  and 
many  other  curious  remains  of  antiquity.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  objects  was  an  ancient  wall,  with 
part  of  a  still  more  ancient  marble  frieze^  built  in  it  as 
a  common  stone ;  and  a  stream  which  baa  flowed  under 
this  once  subterraneous  city  long  before  its  burial; 
pipes  of  Terra  Cotta  to  convey  the  water  to  the  diffe- 
rent streets ;  stocks  for  prisoners,  in  one  of  which  a 
skeleton  was  found.  AH  these  things  incline  one 
almost  to  look  for  the  inhabitants,  and  wonder  at  the 
desolate  silence  of  the- place. 

The  houses  in  general  are  very  low,  and  the  rooms 
are  small ;  I  should  think  not  above  ten  feet  high. 
Every  house  is  provided  with  a  well  and  a  cistern. 
Everything  seems  to  be  in  proportion.     The  principal 
streets  do  not  appear  to  exceed  16  feet  in  width,  with 
side  pavements  of  about  3  feet ;  some  of  the  subordi- 
nate streets  are  from  6  to  10  feet  wide,  with  side  pave- 
ments in  proportion:    these  are   occasionadly  nigh, 
and  are  reached  by  steps.    The  columns  of  the  bar- 
racks are  about  15  feet  in  height ;  they  are  made  of 
tuflik  with  stucco ;  one-third  oi  the  shaft  is  smoothly 
plastered,  the  rest  fluted  to  the  capital.     The  walls 
of  the  houses  are  often  painted  red,  and  some  of  them 
have  borders  and  antique  ornaments,  masks,  and  imi- 
tations of  marble ;  but  in  general  poorly  executed.    I 
have  observed  on  the  walls  of  an  eating-room  variuui 
kinds  of  food  and  game  tolerably  represented :  one 
woman's  apartment  was  adorned  with  subjects  relating 
to  love,  and  a  man's  with  pictures  of  a  martial  cha- 
racter.   Considering  that  the  whole  has  been  imder 
ground  upwards  of  seventeen  centuries,  it  is  certainlv 
surprising  that  they  should  be  as  fresh  as  at  the  period 
of  their  burial.    The  whole  extent  of  the  city,  not  <ae 
half  of  which  is  excavated,  may  be  about  four  milek 

ARCTIC  DISCOVERT — R06§,  PARRY,  FRANKUK,  &C. 

Contemporaneoas  with  the  African  expeditions 
already  described,  a  strong  desire  was  felt  in  this 
country  to  prosecute  our  discoveries  in  the  Northern 
seas,  which  for  fifty  years  had  been  neglected.  The 
idea  of  a  north-west  passage  to  Ajsia  still  presented 
attractions,  and  on  the  close  of  the  reyolutionary 
war,  an  eiTort  to  discover  it  was  resolved  upon.  In 
1818  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  consisting  of  two  , 
ships,  one  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  > 
Ross,  and  another  under  Lxeutenant,  now  Sir 
Edward  Parry.  The  most  interesting  fcatnn*  in 
this  voyage  is  the  account  of  a  tribe  of  Esi]ui- 
maux  hitherto  unknown,  who  inhabited  a  tr^i-t 
of  country  extending  on  the  shore  for  130  mik's, 
and  situated  near  Baffin's  Bay.  A  singfulor  pheno- 
menon was  also  witnessed — a  range  of  cliflTs  covert^ 
with  snow  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  arising  from 
some  vegetable  substance.  When  the  expedition 
came  to  Lancaster  Sound,  a  passage  was  confi- 
dently anticipated;  but  after  sailing  up  tlic  bar. 
Captain  lloss  conceived  that  lie  saw  land — a  hijrh 
ridge  of  mountailns,  extending  directly  across  the 
bottom  of  the  inlet — and  he  abandoned  the  cnttr-  I 
prise.  Lieutenant  Parry  and  others  entertained  a  ' 
different  opinion  from  that  of  their  commander  as  to 
the  existence  of  land,  and  the  admiralty  fitted  out  a 
new  expedition,  which  sailed  in  1819,  for  thcpurpofv  , 
of  again  exploring  Lancaster  Sound.  Tlie  expo-  ' 
dition,  including  two  ships,  the  lleda  and  l^rif^. 
was  intrusted  to  Captain  Tarr}',  who  had  the  satis- 
faction of  verifying  the  correctness  t^  lus  former 
impressions,  by  sailing  through  what  Captain  Boa 
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casioned  many  of  the  complaints  that  proTed  fatal 
during  the  winter;  and  on  thin  account  we  hardly 
knew  whether  to  rejoice  or  not  at  the  general  success 
of  their  fishery. 

A  third  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Captain 
Parry,  assisted  by  Captain  Hoppner,  in  1824,  but  it 
proved  still  more  unfortunate.  The  broken  ice  in 
Bafiin's  Bay  retarded  his  progress  until  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced  for  navigation  in  that  climate. 
After  the  winter  broke  up,  huge  masses  of  ice  drove 
the  ships  on  shore,  and  the  *  Fury '  was  so  much  in- 
jured, that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  abandon  her 
with  all  her  stores.  In  April  1827  Captain  Parry  once 
more  sailed  in  the  *  Hecla,'  to  realise,  if  possible,  his 
sanguine  expectations ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  pro- 
jected reaching  the  North  Pole  by  employing  light 
boats  and  sledges,  which  might  be  alternately  used, 
as  compact  fields  of  ice,  or  o]xm  sea,  interposed  in 
his  route.  On  reaching  Hecla  Cove  they  left  the 
ship  to  commence  their  journey  on  the  ice.  Vigo- 
rous efforts  were  made  to  reach  the  Pole,  still  500 
miles  distant;  but  the  various  impediments  they  had 
to  encounter,  and  particularly  the  drifting  of  the 
snow-fields,  frustrated  oil  their  endeavours ;  and 
after  two  months  spent  on  the  ice,  and  penetrating 
about  a  degree  farther  than  any  previous  expe- 
dition, the  design  was  abandoned.  These  four  ex- 
peditions were  described  by  Captain  Parry  in  sepa- 
rate volumes,  whicli  were  read  with  great  avidity. 
The  whole  have  since  been  published  in  six  small 
volumes,  constituting  one  of  the  most  interesting 
series  of  adventures  and  discoveries  recorded  in  our 
language. 

Following  out  the  plan  of  northern  discovery,  an 
expedition  was,  in  1819,  despatched  overland  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Hudson's  Bay  factory,  tracing  the 
coast  of  the  Northern  ocean.    This  expedition  was 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Franklin,  accom- 
panied by  Dr  Richardson,  a  scientific  gentleman; 
two  midshipmen — Mr  Hood  and  ]Mr  Back — and  two 
English  seamen.    The  journey  to  the  Coppermine 
Kiver  displayed  the  characteristic  ardour  and  hardi- 
hood of  British  seamen.    Great  sufltring  was  expe- 
rienced.  Mr  Hood  lost  liis  life,  and  Captain  Franklin 
and  Dr  Richardson  were  on  the  point  of  death,  when 
timely  succour  was  afforded  by  some  Indians.    *  The 
results  of  this  journey,  which,  including  tlie  navi- 
gation along  the  coast,  extended  to  5500  miles,  are 
obviously  of  the  greatest  importance  to  geography. 
As  the  coast  running  northward  was  followed  to  Cape 
Tumagoin,  in  latitude  G8^  degrees,   it  is  evident 
that  if  a  north-west   passage  exist,   it  must  be 
foimd  beyond  tliat  limit*    The  narratives  of  Cap- 
tain Franklin,  Dr  Richardson,  and  Mr  Back,  form  a 
fitting  and  not  less  interesting  sequel  to  those  of 
Captain  Parry.     The  same  intrepid  parties  under- 
took, in  1823,  a  second  exi>edition  to  explore  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  seas.    The  coast  between  the 
Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers,  902  miles,  was 
examined.  Subsequent  expeditions  were  undertaken 
by  Cai»tain  Lyon  and  Cai»tain   Bkecuey.    The 
former  failed  through  continued  bad  weather ;  but 
Captain  Becchey  having  sent  his  master,  Mr  Elson, 
in  a  barge  to  prosecute  the  voyage  to  the  east,  that 
individual  penetrated  to  a  sandy  point,  on  which  the 
ice  had  grounded,  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
continent  then  known.    Captain  Franklin  had,  only 
four  days  previous,  been  within  160  miles  of  tills 
point,  when  he  commenced  his  return  to  the  l^Iac- 
kenzie  Kiver,  and  it  is  conjectured,  with  much  pro- 
bability, that  had  he  been  aware  tliat  by  persevering 
in  his  exertions  for  a  few  days  he  might  have  reached 
his  friends,  it  is  possible  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstance  might  have  induced  him,  through  all 
hazards,  to  oontinue  his  journey.    The  intermediate 


160  miles  still  remained  unexplored.  In  1829  Cap- 
tain, now  Sir  John  Eoas,  msappointed  at  being 
outstripped  by  Captain  Parry  in  the  diaoovery  of 
the  strait  leading  into  the  Polar  sea,  equipped  a 
steam-vessel,  solely  from  private  reaourcea,  anopro- 
ceeded  to  Baffin's  Bay.  '  It  was  a  bold  but  inoon- 
siderate  undertaking,  and  every  soul  who  embarked 
on  it  must  have  perished,  but  for  the  ample  aui^liei 
they  received  from  the  Fury,  or  rather  from  the 
provisions  and  stores  which,  by  the  providence  of 
Captain  Parry,  liad  been  carefully  stored  up  oa  the 
beach ;  for  the  ship  herself  had  entirely  disappeared. 
He  proceeded  down.Kegent*s  Inlet  as  far  as  he  could 
in  his  little  ship,  the  Victory ;  placed  her  amongst 
ice  clinging  to  the  shore,  and  after  two  winters,  left 
her  there ;  and  in  returning  to  Uie  northward,  by 
great  good  luck  fell  in  with  a  whaling  ship,  which 
took  them  all  on  board  and  brought  them  home.* 
Captain  James  Boss,  nephew  of  the  conunander, 
collected  some  geographical  informatioo  in  the  course 
of  this  unfortunate  enterprise. 

The  interval  of  160  miles  between  Point  Barrow, 
reached  by  Beechcy's  master,  and  the  farthest  pomt 
to  which  Captain  Franklin  penetrated,  was  in  1837 
surveyed  by  Mb  Thomas  Simpson  and  the  servants 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.      The  latter  had 
with  great  generosity  lent  tJieir  valuable  assiBtancc 
to  complete  the  geography  of  that  region,  and  hit 
Simpson  was  enthusiasticjEdly  devoted  to  the  same 
object    In  the  summer  of  1$37  he,  with  his  senior 
ofiicer,  Mr  Dease,  started  from  the  Great  Slave  Lake; 
following  the  steps  of  Franklin  as  far  as  the  point  caDed  .' 
Franklin's  Farthest,  whence  they  traced  the  remain-  I 
der  of  the  coast  to  the  westward  to  Point  Barrow,  by  < 
which  they  completed  our  knowledge  of  this  coast 
the  whole  way  west  of  tlie  Coppermine  River,  as  fu  \ 
as  Behring's  Straits.    Wintering  at  tlie  north-east 
angle  of  &e  Great  Bear  Lake,  Uie  party  descended 
the  Coppermine  River,  and  foUowed  the  coast  east- 
wards as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River, 
discovered  by  Back  in  1834.    The  expedition  com- 
prised *  the  navigation  of  a  tempestuous  ocean  beset 
with  ice,  for  a  distance  exceeding  1400  geographical 
or  IGOO  statute  miles,  in  open  boats,  together  with 
all  the  fatigues  of  long  land  journeys  and  the  perili 
of  the  climate'    In  1839  th6  Geographical  Society 
of  London  rewarded  Mr  Simpson  with  a  medal  for 
*  advancing  abnost  to  completion  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  the  configuration  of  the  northern 
shore  of  the  North  American  continent,'     AVhile 
returning  to  Europe  in  June  1840,  Mr  Simpson  died, 
it  is  supposed,  by  liis  own  hand  in  a  paroxysm  of 
insanity,  after  shooting  two  of  the  four  men  vhu 
accompanied  him  from  the  Red  River  colony.    Mr 
Simpson  was  a  native  of  Dingwall,  in  Ross-shiie,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  melancholy  death,  was  only  in  his 
thirty-second  year.    His  Narrative  of  the  Discoctrie* 
oil  Uie  North  Cocut  of  America,  Effected  by  tJ^  Officers 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  during  the  year*  1836-^9, 
was  publislied  in  1643. 

Valuable  information  connected  with  the  Arctic 
regions  was  afforded  by  Mr  William  Scoresby,  i 
gentleman  who,  while  practising  the  whale  fishiinf, 
had  become  the  most  learned  observer  and  deacriber 
of  the  regions  of  ice.  His  account  of  the  Nortkrm 
Wlialc  Fisfiery,  1822,  is  a  standard  work  of  great 
value,  and  he  is  author  also  of  an  Accotmi  of  tke 
Arctic  Regions, 

BA8TERN  TRAYELLEXIL 

The  scenes  and  countries  mentioned  in  Scriptoxv 
have  been  frequently  descxibod  since  the  puldica- 
tions  of  Dr  Clarke.  Buac&HARiyr  traversed  I\:tnea 
(the  £dom  of  the  prophecies) ;  Ms  William  Bas 
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the  stepped  through  the  fjU»l  door,  and  lat  within 
the  pile.  The  body  of  her  husband,  wrapped  in  rich 
kinkaub,  was  then  carried  seven  times  round  the  pile, 
and  finally  laid  across  her  knees.  Thorns  and  |;rass 
were  piled  over  the  door ;  and  again  it  was  insisted 
that  free  space  should  be  left,  as  it  was  hoped  the 
poor  victim  might  yet  relent,  and  rush  from  her  fiery 
prison  to  the  protection  so  freely  offered.  The  com- 
mand was  readily  obeyed ;  the  strength  of  a  child 
would  have  sufficed  to  burst  the  frail  barrier  which 
confined  her,  and  a  breathless  pauHe  succeeded ;  but 
the  woman's  constancy  was  faithful  to  the  last.  Not 
a  sigh  broke  the  death-like  silence  of  the  crowd,  until 
a  slight  smoke,  curling  from  the  summit  of  the  pyre, 
and  then  a  tongue  of  flame  darting  with  bright  and 
lightning-like  rapidity  into  the  clear  blue  sky,  told  us 
thtki  the  sacrifice  wa8  completiKl.  Fearlessly  had  this 
courageous  woman  fired  the  pile,  and  not  a  groan  had 
betrayed  to  us  the  moment  when  her  spirit  fled.  At 
sight  of  the  flame  a  fiendish  shout  of  exultation  rent 
the  air;  the  tora-tomi<  sounded,  the  people  clapped 
their  hands  with  delight  as  the  evidence  of  their 
murderous  work  burst  on  their  view,  whilst  the  Eng- 
lish spectators  of  this  sad  scene  withdrew,  bearing 
deep  compassion  in  their  hearts,  to  philosophise  as 
best  they  might  on  a  custom  so  fraught  with  horror, 
so  incompatible  with  reason,  and  so  revolting  to 
human  sympathy.  The  pile  continued  to  bum  for 
three  hours ;  but,  from  its  form,  it  is  supposed  that 
almost  immediate  suffocation  must  have  terminated 
the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  victim. 

First  Imprejtsions  and  Studies  from  Nature  in  Ilin- 
dostan^  by  Lieutenant  Thomas  Bacon,  two  volumes, 
1837,  is  a  more  lively  but  carelessly-written  work, 
with  good  sketches  of  scenery,  buildings,  pageants, 
&a  The  Hon.  Modntstuart  Elphin stone,  in 
1842,  gave  an  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabnl, 
and  its  dependencies  in  Persia,  Tartary,  and  In- 
dia ;  and  A  Narrative  of  Various  Journeys  in  Beloo- 
chistan,  Affghanistan,  and  tite  Punjaub^  by  Charles 
Masson,  Esq.  describes  with  considcriible  anima- 
tion the  author's  residence  in  those  countries,  the 
I  native  chiefs,  and  personal  adventures  with  the  va- 
rious tribes  firom  1826  to  1838.  Mr  C.  K.  Batnes, 
a  gentleman  in  the  Madras  civil  service,  published 
in  1843  Notes  and  Reflections  during  a  Ramble  in  the 
Eaht^  an  Overland  Journey  to  India^  &c  His  re- 
marks are  just  and  spirited,  and  his  anecdotes  and 
descriptions  lively  and  entertaining. 

[lUmark  by  an  Arab  Chief. "] 

An  Arab  chieftain,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
princes  of  the  dcijcrt,  had  come  to  behold  for  the  first 
time  a  steam-sliip.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  him, 
and  every  facility  afforded  for  his  inspection  of  every 
part  of  the  vessel.  What  impression  the  sight  made 
on  him  it  was  impossible  to  judge.  No  indications 
of  surprise  escaped  him ;  every  muscle  preser\'ed  its 
wonted  calmness  of  expression  ;  and  on  quittuig,  he 
merely  observed, '  It  is  well ;  but  you  have  not  brought 
a  man  to  life  yet.' 

[^Legend  of  the  Mosqttc  of  the  Bloody  Baptism  at  Cairo.'] 

Sultan  Hassan,  wishing  to  see  the  world,  and  lay 
aside  for  a  time  the  anxieties  and  cares  of  royalty, 
committed  the  charge  of  his  kingdom  to  his  favourite 
minister,  and  taking  with  him  a  large  amount  of 
ti«asure  in  money  and  jewels,  visited  several  foreign 
countries  in  the  character  of  a  wealthy  merchant. 
Pleased  with  his  tour,  and  becoming  interested  in  the 
oocupation  ho  had  assumed  as  a  disguise,  he  was  ab- 
sent much  longer  than  he  originally  intended,  and  in 
the  ooursa  of  a  few  years  greatly  increased  his  already 
laige  stock  of  wealth.    Ills  protracted  absence,  how- 


ever, profed  a  temptation  too  Btrooff  for  tk«  Tirtue  ef 
the  viceroy,  who^  gmduallj  fonnii^  tor  himetlf  apaity 
among  the  leading  men  of  the  ooontiy,  ai  Ica^^tk  eon- 
muuicated  to  the  common  people  the  intelligence  that 
Sultan  Hassan  was  no  more,  and  quietly  seated  him- 
self on  the  vacant  throne.  Sultan  Matrnn  retoni- 
ing  shortly  afterwards  from  his  pilgrinuige,  and,  fortii- 
natelv  for  himself,  still  in  diiguise,  leantcd,  as  he  ap- 
proached his  capital,  the  news  of  his  own  death  and 
the  usurpation  of  his  minister;  finding,  on  farther 
inquiiy,  the  part^  of  the  usurper  to  be  too  strong  to 
render  an  immediate  disclosure  prudent,  he  urNerved 
his  incognito,  and  soon  became  known  in  Cairo  as  the 
wealthiest  of  her  merchants ;  nor  did  it  excite  any 
surprise  when  he  announced  his  pious  intention  of 
devoting  a  portion  of  his  gains  to  the  erection  of  a 
spacious  mosque.  The  won  proceeded  rapidly  under 
the  spur  of  the  great  menrhant's  gold,  and,  on  its  com- 
pletion, he  solicited  the  honour  of  the  sultan's  pre- 
sence at  the  ceremony  of  naming  it.  Anticipatinr 
the  gratification  of  hearing  his  own  name  bestowed 
upon  it,  the  usurper  accepted  the  invitation,  and  at 
the  appointed  hour  the  building  was  filled  by  him  and 
his  most  attached  adherents.  The  ceremonies  had 
duly  proceeded  to  the  time  when  it  became  nccesaaiy 
to  give  the  name.  The  chief  Moolah,  turning  to  the 
supposed  merchant,  inquired  what  should  be  its  namef 
*  Call  it,'  he  replied,  *  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan.' 
All  started  at  the  mention  of  this  name ;  and  the 
questioner,  as  though  not  believing  he  conld  have 
heard  aright,  or  to  afford  an  opportuni^  of  conectinff 
what  might  be  a  mistake,  repeated  his  demand.  *  Cw 
it,'  again  cried  he,  *  the  mosque  of  me.  Sultan  Hasnn  f 
and  throwing  off  his  disguise,  the  legitimate  sultan 
stood  reveal^  before  his  traitorous  servant.  He  had 
no  time  for  reflection :  simultaneously  with  the  di«-  ' 
coveiy,  numerous  trap-doors,  leading  to  extensive 
vaults,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  puipoee,  were 
flung  open,  and  a  multitude  of  armed  men  issotng  i 
from  them,  terminated  at  once  the  reign  and  life  of 
the  usurper.  His  followers  were  minted  in  the 
slaughter,  and  Sultan  Hassan  wan  once  more  in  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 

The  recent  war  in  Affghanistan,  and  the  cocnp^ 
tion  of  the  Sinde  territory  by  the  Britiah,  have  given 
occasion  to  various  publications,  among  which  are^ 
a  History  of  the  War  in  Affghanistum,  by  Mm  C.  Nash  ; 
Five  Years  in  India,  by  H.  G.  Fank,  Esq.  late  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  coromander-in-<±ief ;  NarraHpe  of  ike 
Campaign  of  the  A  rmy  of  the  Indus  in  Sinde  and  dabmly^ 
by  Mr  K.  H.  Kennedy  ;  Scenes  and  Adventures  in  Ajf- 

?hanistan,  by  Mr  W.  Taylor  ;  Letters,  by  Coloxtx  ' 
)£NNIE ;  Personal  Observatitnut  on  Sinde^  by  CxPTAnr 
T.  Postans;  Military  Operations  at  Cabnl,  vitk  o 
Journal  of  Imprimmment  in  Affghanistan^  \rr  Lixi*-  .| 
tenant  Vincent  £yr£  ;  A  Journal  of  the  IhsasUrt  ; 
in  Affghanistan,  by  Lady  Sale,  &c  Theee  works  , 
were  all  published  in  1842  or  1843,  and  iUnttrate  a  , 
calamitous  portion  of  British  history.  | 

Of  China  we  have  the  history  of  the  two  em- 
bassies— the  first  in  1792-94,  under  Lord  Macartney,  | 
of  which  a  copious  account  was  given  by  Sir  Gbobok  | 
Staunton,  one  of  the  commisaioDen.  Further  in- 
formation was  afforded  by  Sib  John  Barrow's 
Travels  in  China,  published  in  1806,  and  long  our 
most  valuable  work  on  that  country.  The  secuDd 
embassy,  headed  by  liord  Amherst,  in  1816,  was  re- 
corded by  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.  tliird  commistiooer, 
in  a  work  in  two  volumes  (1818),  and  bj  Dr  Abu, 
a  gentleman  attadied  to  the  embaaiy.  One  circnn- 
stance  connected  yrith  this  embassy  occaaioned  lODe 
sixKmlation  and  amoseoient  The  ambaasador  wst 
required  to  perform  the  ko-tou,  or  act  of  prostralioii, 
nine  times  repeated,  with  the  head  knocked  against , 
the  ground.    Lord  Amhent  and  Mr  £Uii  wbie  in- 1 
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violenoe  of  the  pampero  or  kurloaiie  letels  tbetti 
with  the  ground,  wheie  thej  rapidly  deoompoie  and 
diuppear-^e  dovcr  mahes  up,  and  the  aoene  itf 
a^ain  Terdaat. 

.  M.  tSMOND, 

M.  SixoNX>,  a  "French  aiith(M',  wbO|  by  familiarily 
with  oar  language  and  country,  wrote  in  English  aa 
well  as  in  Ms  naUr^  tongue,  pabtUhed  in  1822  a 
work  in  two  TDlumea — Switztruimd;  or  a  JorniuU  </ 
a  Tour  emd  ResidoKe  in  that  (knaUrv  tn  the  YecwM 
1817, 1818,  and  1819.  M.  Simond  had  previously 
written  a  similar  work  on  Great  Britain,  and  both 
are  far  superior  to  the  style  of  ordinazy  touristSi 
We  subjoin  his  aoconnt  of  a 

[SunM  MowUam  tmd  AvdkmthA] 

After  nearly  five  honzs'  U^  we  reached  a  chalet  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  (the  Wingeinalp).  This 
summer  habitation  of  the  tliepherds  waA  still  unoc- 
capied ;  for  the  snow  haring  been  unusually  deep  last 
winter,  and  the  grass,  till  lately  coTered,  being  still 
Teiy  shorty  the  cows  have  not  ventured  so  high.  Here 
we  resolved  upon  a  halt,  and  having  implements  for 
striking  fire,  a  few  dry  sticks  gave  us  a  cheerful  blaze 
in  the  open  air.  A  pail  of  cream,  or  at  least  of  veiy 
rich  milk,  was  brought  up  by  the  shepherds,  with  a 
kettle  to  make  coffee  and  afterwards  boil  the  milk ; 
vezy  large  wooden  spoons  or  ladles  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  cups.  The  stock  of  provisions  we  had  brought 
was  spreaa  upon  the  very  low  roof  of  the  chalet,  beinc^ 
the  best  station  for  our  nnxu  (Aampetre^  as  it  afibrdea 
dry  seats  sloping  conveniently  towards  the  prospect. 
We  had  then  b^ore  us  the  Jungfrau,  the  two  Eigers, 
and  some  of  th^  highest  summits  in  the  Alps,  shooting 
mp  from  an  uninterrupted  level  of  glaoien  of  more 
than  two  hundred  square  miles ;  and  although  placed 
ourselves  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake  of  Thun,  and  that  lake  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eiffhty  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mighty  ram- 
part rose  stUl  six  thousand  feet  above  our  head.  Be- 
tween us  and  the  Jungfiau  the  desert  valley  of  Trum- 
latenthal  formed  a  deep  trench,  into  which  avalanches 
fell,  with  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hoar's  interval  be- 
tween them,  followed  by  a  thundering  noise  continued 
along  the  whole  range ;  not^  however,  a  reverberation 
of  sound,  for  echo  is  mute  under  the  universal  wind- 
ing-sheet of  snow,  but  a  prolongation  of  sound,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  successive  rents  or  fissures  forming 
themselves  v^en  some  laige  section  of  the  glacier 
slides  down  one  step. 

We  sometimes  saw  a  blue  line  suddenly  drawn 
across  a  field  of  pure  white ;  then  another  above  it, 
and  another  all  parallel,  and  attended  «Ach  time  with 
a  loud  crash  like  cannon,  producing  together  the  efiect 
of  long-protracted  peals  of  thunder.  At  other  times 
some  portion  of  the  vast  field  of  snow,  or  rather  snowy 
ice,  gliding  gently  away,  exposed  to  view  a  new  sur- 
face of  purer  wMte  than  the  first,  and  the  east-off 
drapeiy  gathering  in  long  folds,  either  fell  at  onoe 
down  ike  precipice,  or  disf4>peared  behind  some  inter- 
vening ridge,  which  the  sameness  of  colour  rendered 
invisible,  and  was  again  seen  soon  after  In  anether 
direction,  shooting  out  of  some  narrow  channel  a  catar 
ract  of  white  dust,  which,  obsen'ed  through  a  tele- 
scope, was,  however,  found  to  be  composed  of  broken 
fragments  of  ice  or  compact  snow,  many  of  them  suffi- 
cient to  overwhelm  a  village,  if  there  had  been  any  in 
the  valley  where  they  fell.  Seated  on  the  chalet's 
roof^  the  ladies  forgot  they  were  cold,  wet,  bruiscNl, 
and  hungry,  and  the  cup  of  smoking  cafi  au  lait  stood 
still  in  their  hand  while  waiting  in  breathless  sus- 
pense for  the  next  avalanche,  wondering  equally  at 
the  death-like  silence  intervening  between- each,  and 


the  thundering  crash  whieh  followed.  I  must  own, 
that  while  we  shut  our  ears,  the  mere  si|^t  mig^t 
dwindle  down  to  the  eflbet  of  a  faU  of  snow  from  the 
roof  of  aliouse ;  but  when  the  potent  sound  was  beard 
idong  the  whole  range  of  many  miles,  when  the  time 
of  awftil  suspense  between  the  fall  and  the  crash  was 
measursd,  the  imagination,  taking  fl^t,  outstripped 
all  bounds  at  once,  and  went  beyond  the  mighty  reality 
itself.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  the  creative 
powers  of  imagination  stop,  even  the  coldest ;  for  our 
eommon  ftelings — oar  grossest  sensations — are  infi- 
nit^y  indebted  to  them ;  and  man,  witlMniihis  fancy, 
would  not  have  the  energy  of  the  d  ullest  animal.  Yet 
we  feel  more  pleasure  and  more  pride  in  the  eonscioae- 
ness  of  another  treasure  of  fhe  bresst,  which  tanes  the 
fliriit  of  this  same  imagination,  and  brings  it  back  to 
sober  reality  and  plain  truth. 

When  we  first  approach  the  Alps,  their  bulk, 
their  stability,  and  duration,  compared  to  our  own  in- 
considerable size,  fragility,  and  shortness  ef  days, 
strikes  our  imagination  with  terror;  while  reason, 
nnappaUed,  measuring  these  masses,  oilculating  their 
elevation,  analysing  their  suhetanoe,  finds  in  fekem 
only  %  little  inert  imitter,  soaioely  forming  a  wrinJcle 
on  tiie  fisoe  of  our  earth,  that  earth  an  inferior  planet 
in  the  solar,  system,  and  thai  system  one  onj^  umaag 
myriads,  placed  at  distances  whose  very  incomnaen- 
surability  is  in  a  manner  measuied.  What,  again, 
are  those  giants  of  the  Alps,  and  their  duration— Uuise 
revolvingworlds — ^that  space — ^the  universe — compared 
to  the  intellectual  fiu:ulty  capable  of  bringing  the 
whole  fabric  into  the  compass  of  a  single  thou^t, 
where  it  is  all  curiously  and  accuratelv  delineated ! 
How  superior,  again,  the  exercise  of  that  iaculty,  when, 
rising  from  effects  to  causes,  and  judging  by  analogy 
of  things  as  yet  unknown  by  those  we  know,  we  are 
taught  to  look  into  futuritv  for  a  better  state  of  exis- 
tence, and  in  the  hope  itself  find  new  reason  to  hope! 

We  were  shown  an  inaccessible  shelf  of  rock  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Jungfiau,  upon  whidi  a  lammeigeyer 
(the  vulture  of  lamlw)  once  alighted  with  an  infimt  it 
had  carried  away  from  therillsge  of  Murren,  situated 
above  the  Staubbach :  some  rd  scraps,  remnants  of 
the  diild's  clothes,  were  for  years  obsenred,  says  the 
tradition,  on  the  fatal  spot. 


XABQXJIS  OF  IX>HIK>]n>ERBT — KK  JOHN  BABIlOW — 
BSV.  MB  TEKABLES. 

Suioe  the  publication  of  Dr  Clarice's  flnt  vohmie, 
in  which  he  gave  a  view  of  Russia,  that  vast  and  in 
many  respects  intereeting  country  has  been  vialjtod 
by  yarious  Englishmen,  who  have  given  tbeir  obaer- 
vations  upon  it  to  the  worid.  Amongst  the  books 
thus  produced,  one  of  the  most  amusing  is  /7sce&r- 
tioM  of  a  Tour  in  the  North  of  Europe,  1838,  by  the 
Mabqdis  op  Londonderrt,  whose  rank  and  poli- 
tical character  were  the  means  of  introducing  him 
to  many  drdes  dosed  to  other  tourists.  Mr  Johk 
Barrow,  junior,  son  of  the  gentieman  already  men- 
tioned as  author  of  a  work  on  <%ina,  and  who  has, 
during  the  last  few  yeaiu,  devoted  some  portion  of 
his  time  to  travelling,  is  the  author,  besides  works 
on  Ireland  and  on  Iceland,  of  Excweume  ni  the  North 
of  Europe,  through  parts  of  Ruseiii,  FaUtmiy  ^. 
1834.  He  is  invariably  found  to  be  a  cbeerAd  and 
intelligent  companion,  without  attempting  to  be 
very  profound  or  daborate  on  any  subject  Jhmesik 
Scenes  in  Busgia,  by  the  Kev.  M%  Venabixs,  1839, 
is  an  impretending  but  highly  interesting  view  of 
the  interior  life  of  the  country.  Mr  VeoaUes  iras 
ouffried  to  a  Kusrian  lady,  and  he  went  to  paaa  a 
winter  with  her  rdatiojUb  wbm  lie  had  aftoppor- 
tunilgr  of  aeeing  the  daily  lils  and  social  hahita  of 
the  people    We  give  a  fewdeseoptifVieDlttraai  >^ 
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Those  hoows  an  in  genwal  extremely  waim  «nd 
substantUl ;  they  are  huUt,  for  the  moit  pert^  of  ud- 
squared  iQga  of  deal  laid  one  upon  attother,  and 
firmly  secured  at  the  comers  where  the  ends  of  the 
umbers  cross,  and  are  hollowed  out  so  as  to  reoeiTe 
and  hold  one  another ;  they  are  also  fastened  together 
by  wooden  pins  and  uprights  in  the  interior.  The 
four  comers  are  supported  upon  laige  stones  or  roots 
of  trees,  so  that  there  is  a  cuzxent  of  air  under  the 
floor  to  nreserre  the  timber  from  damn ;  in  the  win* 
ter,  earth  is  piled  up  all  round  to  exclude  the  cold ; 
the  interstices  between  the  logs  are  stuffbd  with  moss 
and  clay,  so  that  no  air  can  enter.  The  windows  are 
Teiy  smaJU,  and  are  frequently  cut  out  of  the  wooden 
wall  after  it  is  finished.  In  the  centre  of  the  house 
is  a  store  called  a  pack  [peMa]^  which  heats  the 
cottage  to  an  almost  unbearable  degree ;  the  wamth, 
however,  which  a  Russian  peasant  Iotss  to  enjoj 
within  doors,  is  proportioned  to  the  cold  which  he  is 
required  to  support  without;  his  bed  is  the  top  of 
his  peech ;  and  when  he  enters  his  house  in  the  winter 
piereed  with  cdd,  he  throws  off  his  sheepskin  coat, 
stretches  himself  on  hit  storey  and  is  thoroughly 
warmed  in  a  few  minutes. 

[Employments  tf  the  PeopUJ] 

The  riches  of  the  Russian  gentleman  lie  in  the 
labour  of  his  serfs,  which  it  is  his  study  to  turn  to 
good  account ;  and  he  is  the  more  uiged  to  this,  since 
the  law  which  compels  the  peasant  to  work  for  him, 
requires  him  to  maintain  the  peasant ;  if  the  latter 
is  found  begging,  the  former  is  liable  to  a  fine.  He 
is  therefore  a  master  who  must  always  keep  a  certain 
number  of  workmen,  whether  they  are  useful  to  him 
or  not ;  and  as  eveiy  kind  of  agricultural  and  out- 
dodr  employment  is  at  a  stand-still  during  the  win- 
tcr,  he  naturally  turns  to  .the  establishment  of  a 
maiiufactoiy  as  a  means  of  employing  his  peasants, 
and  as  a  source  of  profit  to  himself.  In  some  cases 
the  manufactory  is  at  work  only  during  the  winter, 
and  the  people  are  employed  in  the  summer  in  agri- 
culture ;  though,  beyond  what  is  necessaiy  for  home 
consumption,  this  is  but  an  unprofitable  trade  in  most 
parts  of  this  empire,  from  the  badness  of  roads,  the 
paucity  and  distance  of  markets,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  in  selling  produce. 

The  alternate  employment  of  the  same  man  in  the 
field  and  in  the  &ctory,  which  would  be  attempted 
in  most  countries  with  little  success,  is  here  rendered 
practicable  and  easy  by  the  Tersatile  cenios  of  the 
Russian  peasant,  one  of  whose  leading  national 
characteristics  is  a  general  capability  of  taming  his 
hand  to  anv/  kind  of  work  whicn  he  may  be  required 
to  undertake.  He  will  plough  to-day,  weare  to-mor* 
row,  help  to  build  a  house  the  third  day,  and  the 
fourth,  if  his  master  needs  an  extra  coachman,  he 
will  mount  the  box  and  drire  four  horses  abreast  as 
though  it  were  his  daily  occupation.  It  is  probable 
that  none  of  these  operations,  except,  perhaps,  the  last, 
will  be  as  well  performed  as  in  a  countiy  where  the 
diyision  of  labour  is  more  thoroughly  understood. 
They  will  all,  however,  be  sufficiently  well  done  to 
serve  the  turn — a  favourite  phrase  in  Russia.  These 
people  are  a  very  ingenious  race,  but  perseverance  is 
wanting ;  and  though  they  will  carry  many  arts  to  a 
high  degree  of  excellence,  they  will  generally  stop 
short  of  the  point  of  perfection,  and  it  will  be  long 
before  their  manufactures  can  rival  the  finish  and 
durability  of  English  goods. 


Excvrtima  m  the  Inierior  qf  Riuma,  by  Robsbt 
Bubhvsii,  Esq.  two  voliimefl,  1839,  iB  avery  spirited 
and  graphic  namtive  of  a  short  Tidt  to  Hnssia 


of  the  infterior  are  valuAble^  for,  as  ha  remarka, 
'even  in  the  present  day,  when  the  passion  for 
travel  ha^  beoome  ao  uniTersal,  and  thousands  of 
miles  are  thought  as  little  of  as  hundreds  were  some 
years  ago,  the  number  of  Englishmen  who  yentnre 
to  the  south  of  Moscow  seldom  exceeds  one  or  two 
eyery  year.'  Mr  Bremner  is  a  liyely  scene-painter, 
and  there  is  great  fteshness  and  vigour  about  all 
his  descriptions.  The  same  author  has  published 
ExcurtUma  in  Denmark,  Norway^  and  Sweden,  two 
volumes,  1840.  Before  parting  fhmi  Russia,  it  may 
be  observed  that  no  English  book  upon  that  country 
exceeds  in  interest  A  Residence  on  the  Shores  of  die 
Baltic,  Deecribed  in  a  Series  of  Letters  (1841),  being 
more  particulariy  an  account  of  the  Estonians,  whose 
simple  character  and  habits  afibrd  a  charming  pic- 
ture. This  delightfU  book  is  understood  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  a  yoong  lady  named  Rigby. 

The  most  observant  and  reflecting  of  all  the  writ- 
ing travellei^  of  onr  age  is  undoubt^ly  Mr  Samuel 
LiOKo,  a  younger  brother  of  the  author  of  the  His* 
tory  of  Scotland  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  gentleman  did  not  begin  to  publish  till  a  mature 
period  of  life,  his  first  wqjrk  being  a  Residence  in 
I^orway,  and  the  second  a  Tovr  in  Sweden,  both  of 
which  abound  in  valuable  statistical  facts  and  well- 
digested  information.  Mr  Laing  resided  two  years 
in  diflibrcnt  parts  of  Norway,  and  concluded  that 
the  Norwegians  were  ^e  happiest  people  in  Europe. 
Their  landed  property  Is  so  extensively  difihsed  in 
small  estates,  that  out  of  a  population  of  a  million 
there  are  about  41,656  proprietors.  There  is  no 
law  of  primogeniture,  yet  the  estates  are  not  sub- 
divided into  minute  possessions,  but  average  from 
forty  to  sixty  acres  of  arable  land,  with  aqjoining 
natural  wood  and  pasturage. 

*  The  Bonder,  or  agricultural  peasantry,'  says  Mr 

Laing, '  each  the  proprietor  of  his  own  farm,  occupy 

the  countiy  from  the  shore  side  to  the  hill  foot,  and 

up  every  valley  or  glen  as  far  as  com  can  grow.    This 

class  is  the  kernel  of  the  nation.    They  are  in  general 

fine  athletic  men,  as  their  properties  are  not  so  large 

as  to  exempt  them  from  work,  but  large  enough,  to 

afibrd  them  and  their  household  abundance,  andeven 

superfluity,  of  the  best  food.    They  farm  not  to  raise 

produce  for  sale,  so  much  as  to  grow  everything  they 

eat,  drink,  and  wear  in  their  families.    They  build 

their  own  houses,  make  their  own  chairs,  tables, 

ploughs,  carts,  harness,  iron-work,  basket-work,  and 

wood-work ;  in  short,  except  window-glass,  cast-iron 

ware  and  pottexy,  ever3rthing  about  their  houses  and 

furniture  is  of  their  own  wbrication.    There  is  not 

probably  in  Europe  so  great  a 'population  in  so  happy 

a  condition  as  these  Norwegian  yeomanry.    A  body 

of  small  proprietors,  each  with  his  thirty  or  forty 

acres,  scarcely  exists  elsewhere  in  Europe;  or,  if  it 

can  be  found,  it  is  under  the  shadow  of  some  more 

imposing  body  of  wealthy  proprietors  or  commercial 

men.    Here  they  are  the  highest  men  in  the  nation. 

*    *    Hie  settlers  in  the  newer  states  of  America, 

and  in  our  colonies,  possess  properties  of  probably 

about  the  same  extent ;  but  they  have  roads  to  make, 

lands  to  dear,  houses  to 'build,  and  the  work  that 

has  beoi  doing  here  for  a  thousand  years  to  do,  before 

they  can  be  in  the  same  condition.    Theee  Norwegian 

proprietora  are  in  a  happier  condition  than  those  in 

the  older  states  of  America,  because  they  are  not  so 

mudi  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  gain.    They  farm 

their  little  estates,  and  consume  the  produce,  without 

seeking  to  barter  or  sell,  except  what  is  necessaiy 

for  paying  their  taxes  and  the  few  articles  of  luxury 

they  consume.     There  is  no  money-getting  spirit 

among  them,  and  none  of  extravagance.    They  enjoy 

the  comforts  of  excellent  houses,  as  good  and  huge  as 
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fluited  amoEig  ram  of  f^ju,  Gn,  uid  cuii[ihoi-treet.  TumbtIi  in  New  ZialaHrt,  bj  Ernest  DiEFFENBACH, 
f  it  wen  not  for  tbtae  prcc&utioiu,  tlu  oiu>g«  M.U.  late  naturaliat  to  (he  Kew  Zealand  CompBny 
would  be  blown  doim  ill  Bucb  nuinben  M  to  interfere  (1S43),  ii  a  valuable  hiitory  of  an  iDtercitiiig 
witb  01  Bwallow  up  the  protits  of  the  ganlBui ;  none  of  country,  deatuied  apparcutlj  to  tranimit  the  Eng- 
the  windfalls  oi  '  ground- fruit,'  as  tha  merchanta  litti  language,  art*,  and  ciTilUation.  Mr  Dieffen- 
heni  call  them,  being  exported  to  England.  *  *  bach  givei  a  minute  account  of  the  language  of  New 
Suddenl;  we  came  upon  men']'  groupa  of  men  and  Zealaod,  of  which  he  compiled  a  gramniu'  and  die- 
boji,  all  biuil;  engaged  in  packing  oranges,  in  a  tionary.  lie  cooceiTea  the  native  population  of  New 
wjuare  and  open  plot  of  ground.  They  were  gathered  Zealand  to  be  fit  to  receive  the  benellts  of  eiviliia. 
round  agoodlypiloofthe  fresh  fruit,  littingonbeaps  tioo,  and  to  amalgamate  with  the  Britiah  coloniata. 
of  the  dij  cal^i-Ieare)  of  (he  Indian  com,  in  which  At  the  umo  time  be  believe*  in  the  practice  of  can- 
each  orange  u  wrapped  before  it  ia  placed  in  the  aibaliem  often  imputed  to  the  New  Zealanden. 
boie*.  Near  thew  circlos  of  laughing  Aioreana,  who  i,/,  ,„  ^txico,  during  a  Rtsidnee  of  Tiro  Yean 
•at  at  their  work  and  kept  un  a  continual  croai-fire  of  in  thai  Country,  by  Maiumb  Calderoji  de  t.i. 
rapid  repartee  aa  they  quickly  lilled  the  orange-cBiica,  Bahc*,  an  Engliah  lady,  ia  full  of  aketche*  of  do- 
wera  •  party  of  children,  whose  buaineas  it  was  to  pre-  meatic  life,  related  with  apirit  and  acuteneaa.  In 
pare  the  huaks  for  the  men,  who  used  them  m  pack-  m,  other  work  are  we  preaented  with  anch  agreeable 

._-      rr,.„. ..g^  ^^„  ^j„   playing  at    their  glimpaea  of  Mexican  life  and  mannefa.     Letltre  m 

n  of  a  la«er  growth  that  tat  by  Paragmy,  and  LetUr,  <m  South  America,  by  J.  P.  and 

with  muih  difficnlty  kej.t  in  order  bv  ^,  p_  RuBF.BTaos,  are  the  worka  of  two  brotlier« 

an  elderly  man,  who  shook  his  head  and  a  long  atiok  ,ho  resided  twenty-five  yrara  in  Sooth  America, 

whenmer  they  flagged  or  idled.          •             •  .j,^  ffarrative  of  Ihe   Vm/aga  of  H.M.S.  Adveit- 

A  quantity  of  the  leaves  being  heaped   together  ,^   and   Beagle  (1839).    by   Caitais*  King   and 

near   the   parkere,   the   operation   be^an.      A    child  f-mRov,  and  C.   Dahww,  Eb[.  naturalirt  of  the 

handed  to  a  workman  who  aquatted  by  the  heap  of  Beagle.  detaU  the  various  incidenU  which  occulted 

f^.,.  .    prepared   hu»k;    thia   was  rapidly  matched  during  their  examination  of  the  aoothem  shores  of 

.^h.l.l   -™n™d  «„.r„l  th.  n™n«.  hv  .n  ,„-  (^ulh  America,  «nd  durinB  tho  Beagle',     " 


terme.l,at«workmaTi,pa»edbythefeedertothene«,  ligation  of  the  globe.      The  account  of  the  Patn- 

who  (-ittmg  with  the  cheat  between  hia    eg.)  pl^ed  j^^   ,„  (j,;,  ^^^^    ^j   t^Ht  of  the  natives  of 

.1  >n  the  orangeybox  with  amumg  ™P'ditj,  took  a  -pj^^  ^,,  ^            ^^  ^^^^  novel  and  interesting, 

second,  and  a  thmi,  and  a  fourth  a.  fait  asjiia  hands  ,hilc  the  geological  detail,  .upplied  by  Mr  DaUTrin 

T}*!T\"'i  ^Y^^ZaT     supply  him,  until  po„e„  ^  ^^iient  value. 

at  length  the  ehe|-t  was  filled  to  ""*«",«    «id  wa.  ^y^^  Jf-,^^  jj^.^  5,^,„  ^„^.      „  P)^J,yU<d 

readytob«r.wl«iup.    Twomen  then  h«ided  it  W  ths  y;^.,    -^    ^g^g_^^    ,           j,^^^    published    by^^ 

arpenter.  who  bent  over  he  orange-chert«veral  th^  ^.^^^^^  f,           .^  ^^^^_^  volumes.    Though  attach- 

board.    «cnred  them  with  the  willow  band.  pj««d  ^.,^^^  .^          ^^                ^^  ^„j^^  importance  to 

f'X    t' ^         ri     1^   ?      ,  r T;^^  hiS  vie^a  of  plirenoli^y.  Mr  Combe  waa  a  sensible 

"V"!.'  ^    '  "''/"'''.?  'i-"P^^^f    «  W  ^^0  »•  traveller.     Ho  paid  particular  attention  to  «AooU 

which  au«l  ready  for  Uding.    Two  ^t.  were  .lung  ^   benevofcnt  iVrtitutions.  which  he  has  de- 

acr™  hu  Wk  by  meanarfcori.  crowed  m,  figure  of  minuteness.    Among   the 

^pht;  both  were  -e"  "^  K'JiT  ^.  .trf  matter-of-fact  details  and  sober  disquiaitiona  in  thU 

beltVk  the  driver  took  hu  goad,  pneked  his  t>east-  and  .                    ^      ...    ..-,..    ^             _■      . 

ult^ng  the  never-ending'V'Sa.kaaio,'  trudged  off  n.?'^  "f  "f^^  "'■'^t})'^.  ^"''T"*  romantic  story. 

ui,«i.i(,  .u»u»  "'           s     J                  '         (!  -pijo  anlhor  had  visited  the  lunatic  asyium  at  Bloom- 


T-      _  _  . ■    ,!,• 1 Ik.  ,;a f  .    ininlale,  where  he  learned  thia  realisation  of  Cym 

The  orange-treea  in  this  garden  cover  the  sides  of  a        °,  .  .  -  a  .,_       .,_  -^       ^v* 

■^       r.,      r.      .     .    .  .  .L    .     and  Iphirenia — finer  even  than  the  version  of  Dr 


■len  or  ravme,  like  that  of  the  D«gle,  but  Kimewhat  "id  Iphigenia— finer  even  than  the  veraidn  of  Dry- 

fem  steep ;  they  are  ot  some  age,  and  have  lux  the  '''^" ' 
■tifi'  clumpy  form  of  the  younger  treeii.     Same  idea  of        |n  the  course  of  conversation,  a  case  iia.  mentioned 

the  rich  beauty  of  the  scene  may  be  formed  by  ima-  („  me  ,^  having  occurred  in  the  eiperiance  of  a  highly 

fining  the  tree,  of  the  Dargle  to  bo  roasnificont  shrtiba  respectablo  physician,  and  which  waa  so  fully .— •^— 

naded  with  orange  fruit,  and  mixed  with  lofty  arbn-  licatod,  that  I  ente     '  .    .  .    -  ■     . 


phyaiclan  alluded 
II.  burnlsfaad  with (oldn  rind,  wasalmr  *  -'--•-- 


rer  ^ke,  and  never  moved  voluntarily,  but 

In  one  part  scores  of  children  were  scattered  among  sat  habitually  with  hi.  hand  shading  his  eyes.     The 

the   branches,    gathering   fruit   into   amoll    baskets,  physician  sent  him  to  walk  as  a  remedial  measure.  In 

hallooing,  laughing,  practically  jokini.  and  finally  the  ncighbouThood,  a  beautiful  young  girl  of  sixteen 

emptying   their  gatherings   into   the   larger   baskets  lived  with  her  parents,  and  uwd  to  sec  the  young 

underneath  the  trees,  which,  when  filled,  wen  slowly  man  in  his  walks,  and  speak  kindly  to  him.  For  some 

bome  away  to  the  packing-place,  and  bowled  out  upon  time  ho  look  no  notice  of  her;  but  after  meeting  her 

the  gnat  heap.    Many  large  orange-tree,  on  the  steep  for  several  months,  he  began  to  took  for  her,  and  to 

■idea  of  the  glen  lay  on  the  ground  U[itootad,  eith^  feel  disappointed  if  she  did  not  ajipear.     He  became 

from  their  load  of  fruit,  the  high  windi^  or  the  weight  so  much  interested,  that  he  directed  hi.  .tepn  volr- 


e  boy.,  fuur,  five,  and  even  all  of  whom  will    torilj  to  her  lather's  cottage,  and  gave  her  bouquets  of 
the  branches  at  tlie  same  time ;  and  a.  the  soil    llawcts.     IJy  dciirees  he  conversed  with  her  through 
very  light,  and  the  roots  are  superficial  (and  the    the  window.     Ilia  mental  Jacullies  were  roused ;  the 


fall  of  a  tree  perhaps  not  unaniuaing),  down  the  trees  dawn  ot  convaleaceace  appeared.    The  girl 

come.     They  are  allowed  to  lie  whera  they  fall ;  and  tuous,  intelligent,  and   lovely,  and    encouraged  hie 

those  which  had  evidently  fallen  many  year,  ago  were  visits  when  she  was  told  that  she  was  beneSting  hi* 

still  alive,  and  bearing  good  creps.     The  oranges  are  mental  health,     fihe  asked  him  if  he  could  read  and 

not  ripe  until  March  or  April,  nor  arc  they  eaten  ge-  write  I     He  answered.  No.     She  wrote  some  lines  to 

nerally  by  the  people  here  until  that  time — the  boys,  him  to  induce  him  to  leam.    This  had  the  desired 

however,  that  pick  them  are  marked  siceptloDs.    The  effect.     He  applied  himself  to  study,  and  soon  wrote 

young  children  of  Villa  Franca  are  now  almost  uni-  good  and  sensible  letlen  to.  her.    Ue  moovetsd  his 

vcrsally  of  a  yellow  tiut,  wt  if  saturated  with  onnj[e  reason.    She  was  married  to  a  young  man  from  the 

iiticv.  neighbouring  dty,    Qnat  feus  wsie  enteitoinwl  that 


X 


this  erent  would  undo  the  good  which  she  had  mo- 
compliBhed.  The  young  patient  Bustuned  »  Berere 
shock,  but  his  mind  did  not  sink  under  it.  ^  He  M- 
quiesoed  in  the  propriety  of  her  choice,  continued  to 
improve,  and  at  last  was  restored  to  his  fatuily  cured. 
She  had  a  child,  and  was  soon  after  brought  to  the 
same  hospital  perfectly  insane.  The  young  man 
heard  of  this  event,  and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
see  her ;  but  an  interview  was  denied  to  him,  both  on 
her  account  and  his  own.  She  died.  He  continued 
well,  and  became  an  active  member  of  society.  What 
a  beautiful  romance  might  be  founded  on  this  nar- 
rative ! 

America,  HUtoriocd,  Statidiotdt  and  JDsfonpliM,  by 
J.  S.  Buckingham,  Ib  a  vast  collection  of  facts  and 
details,  few  of  them  novel  or  striking,  but  apparently 
written  with  truth  and  candour.  The  work  fatigues 
from  the  multiplicity  of  its  small  statements,  and 
the  want  of  general  views  or  animated  description. 
In  1842  the  author  published  two  additional  volumes, 
describing  his  tour  in  the  slave  states.  These  are 
more  interesting,  because  the  ground  is  less  hack- 
neyed, and  Mr  Buckingham  feels  strongly,  as  a 
benevolent  and  humane  man,  on  the  subject  of 
sUvery,  that  curse  of  the  American  soil 

Two  remarkable  worka  on  Spain  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Geoboe  Borrow,  Ute  agent  of  the  British 
and  Foi^gn  Bible  Society  in  Spain.  The  first  of 
these,  in  two  volumes  12mo.  1841,  is  entitled  The 
Zincali,  or  an  Account  of  the  Gipsies  of  /Spain.  Mr 
Borrow  calculates  that  there  are  about  forty  thou- 
sand gipsies  in  Spain,  of  which  about  one-third  are 
to  be  found  in  Andahisia.  The  caste,  he  says,  has 
diminished  of  late  years.  The  author's  adven- 
tures with  this  singuUr  people  are  curiously  com- 
pounded of  the  lu£crou8  and  romantic,  and  are 
presented  in  the  most  vivid  and  dramatic  form.  Mr 
Barrow's  second  work  is  termed  The  Bible  in  Spain, 
or  the  Journeys,  Adventures,  and  Imprisonments  of 
an  Englishman,  in  an  attempt  to  circulate  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula.  There  are  many  things 
in  the  book  wliich,  as  the  author  acknowledges,  have 
litUe  connexion  with  religion  or  religious  enterprise. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  series  of  personal  adventures,  varied 
and  interesting,  with  sketches  of  character  and 
romantic  incidents  drawn  with  more  power  and 
vivacity  than  those  of  most  professed  novelists. 

An  account  of  The  Highlands  of  Ethiopia,  •  by 
Mjuor  W.  Cornwaujs  Harris,  H.  £.  L  C.  En- 
gineers, three  volumes,  1844,  also  abounds  with 
novel  and  interesting  information.  The  author  was 
employed  to  conduct  a  mission  which  the  British 
government  sent  to  Sahela  Selasse,  the  king  of  Shoa, 
in  southern  Abyssinia,  whose  capital,  Ankober,  was 
supposed  to  be  about  four  hundred  miles  inland 
from  the  port  of  Tajura,  on  the  African  coast  The 
king  consented  to  form  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
Major  Harris  conceives  that  a  profitable  intercourse 
might  be  maintained  by  Great  Britain  with  this 
productive  part  of  the  world. 

UISCELLANEOVB  WRITER& 

One  of  the  most  laborious  and  socoessAil  of  modem 
miscellaneous  writers,  and  who  haa  tended  in  a 
material  degree  to  spread  a  taste  for  literary  history 
and  anecdote,  ia  Ibaac  lyisRAKU,  author  of  tl^ 
CttriosiHes  of  Literature,  and  other  works.  The  first 
volume  of  the  Curiosities  was  puUiahed  in  1791 ;  a 
second  appeared  a  few  yean  afterwards,  and  a  third 
in  1817.  A  second  series  has  since  been  publiahed 
in  three  volumes.  The  other  works  of  Mr  Disraeli 
are  entitled  Literary  MisetManies;  Quarrds  i^  A  uthors ; 
Calamiies  of  Autkora;  Character  qf  James  I,;  and 


The  Litttary  Character.  The  whole  of  time  are  now 
printed  in  one  large  Yolume.  In  1841  tbia  antlhar, 
though  labouring  under  partial  blindness,  fidlowed 
up  the  favourite  studies  of  his  youth  by  anottier 
work  in  three  yolumes,  entitled  The  Atsenitiet  of 
Literature,  consisting,  like  the  Curiosities  and  "Mi^- 
cellanies,  of  detached  papers  and  dissertatiooa  on 
literary  and  historical  subjects,  written  in  a  plea- 
sant philosophical  style,  which  presents  the  fruits 
of  antiquarian  research  and  careful  study,  withont 
their  diyness  and  general  want  of  connexioo. 

In  the  same  style  of  literary  illustratioiia  with 
more  imagination  and  poetical  suaoeptibility,  may 
be  mentioned  Sir  Egerton  Brtdgbs,  who  puUiahod 
the  Censwra  Literaria,  1805-9,  in  ten  volumes ;  the 
British  Bibliographer,  in  three  volumes ;  an  eaiaxfgstl 
edition  of  CoUins's  British  Fterage ;  LeUers  am,  tht 
Qenius  qf  Lord  Byron,  &c.  As  principal  editor  of 
the  Ketrospective  Review,  Sir  Egerton  Biydges 
drew  public  attention  to  the  beauties  of  many  old 
writers,  and  extended  the  feeling  of  admiration  wliidi 
Charles  Lamb,  HazUtt»  and  othera,  had  awakened 
for  the  early  masters  of  the  English  lyre.  In  18S5 
this  veteran  author  edited  an  editicm  of  Milton's 
poetical  works  in  six  volumes.  A  tone  of  quemlovs 
egotism  and  complaint  pervades  moat  of  the  on^nal 
works  of  this  author,  but  bia  taste  and  ezeitiona 
in  English  literature  entitle  him  to  hi^  respecL 

Joseph  Ritson  (1752-1803),  another  lealaaa  lite- 
rary antiquary  and  critic,  was  indefatigable  in  his 
labours  to  illustrate  EngUsh  literature,  particolariy 
the  neglected  ballad  strains  of  the  nation.  He  pub- 
lished  in  1783  a  valuable  collection  of  Kngiisb  aonga ; 
in  1790,  Ancient  Songs,  from  dte  Time  of  Hemy  III. 
to  the  Revolution:  in  1792,  Pieces  of  Ancient  Pt^p^ar 
Poetry;  in  1794,  A  Collection  of  ScottiA  Songs;  in 
1795,  A  Collection  of  all  the  Ancient  Pbems,  Ac  Be- 
laOng  to  Robin  Hood,  &c  Ritson  was  a  faStfafbl 
and  acute  editor,  profoundly  versed  in  literary  anti- 
quities, but  of  a  jealous  irritable  temper,  vriiich 
kept  him  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare  with  his 
brother  collectors.  He  was  in  diet  a  strict  Pytha- 
gorean, and  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  use  of  ani- 
mal food.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  vrritfaig  to  his  fnend 
Mr  Ellis  in  1803,  remarks— *  Poor  Ritson  is  no 
more.  All  his  vegetable  soups  and  puddings  have 
not  been  able  to  avert  the  evil  day,  iHuch,  I  under- 
stand, was  preceded  by  madness.'  Soott  has  borne 
ample  testimony  to  the  merits  of  this  unhsij^y 
gleaner  in  the  by-paths  of  literature. 

The  niustrations  of  Shakspeare,  published  in  1807 
by  Mit  Francis  Douce,  ana  the  BritiA  Monatkism^ 
1802,  and  Encyohptedia  of  Antiquities,  1824,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  D.  Eosbrookb,  are  works  of  great  i^ 
search  and  value  as  repositories  of  curious  infor- 
mation. ■  Works  of  this  kind  illustrate  the  pages  of 
our  xx)ete  and  historians,  besides  convejring  ptctores 
of  national  manners  now  faded  into  oblivion. 

A  taste  for  natural  history  gained  grouid  about 
the  same  time  with  this  study  of  antiquities.  Thoxas 
PsmiAMT  (1726-1798),  by  the  puUication  of  his 
works  on  zoology,  and  his  Tours  m  Scotland,  excited 
public  curiosity;  and  in  1789  the  Rev.  Gii.bkbt 
Whttb  (1720-1793)  published  a  series  of  letters 
addressed  by  him  to  Pennant  and  Dainea  Barrings 
ton,  descriptive  of  the  natural  o»bjecto  and  appemr- 
anoes  of  the  parish  of  Selbome  in  llampshireL  White 
was  rector  Of  this  parish,  and  h&d  spent  in  it  the 
greater  part  of  his  Uk,  engaged  In  literary  occu- 
pations and  the  study  of  nature.  His  minute  and 
interestuag  facts,  the  entire  devotio>  of  the  amiable 
author  to  his  subject,  and  the  eaVy  elegance  wad. 
simplicity  of  his  styk,  render  Wmte^n  history  a 
univenal  fkvourite— mnethfaig  like  Itaak  Wsdton*s 
book  on  angling,  v^hicfa  aU  aidmiie.  and  Imndi'eds 
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have  endeaTonred  to  copy.  Tlie  retired  naturalist 
was  too  full  of  facts  and  obferrations  to  have  room 
for  sentimental  vriting,  yet  in  sentences  like  the 
fdlowing  (however  humble  be  tlic  thcmeX  we  may 
trace  no  common  power  of  picturesque  painting : — 

The  evening  proceedings  and  manoeuvres  of  the 
rooks  arc  mrious  and  amusing  in  the  autumn.  Just 
before  dusk  they  return  in  long  strings  fn>m  the 
foraging  of  the  day,  and  rendezvous  by  thousands 
over  Solbome-down,  where  they  wheel  round  in  the 
air,  and  sport  and  dive  in  a  playful  manner,  all  the 
while  exerting  their  voices,  and  makhig  a  loud  caw- 
ing, which,  b«ing  blendeil  and  softened  by  the  dis- 
tance that  we  at  the  village  are  below  them,  becomes 
a  confused  noise  or  chiding ;  or  rather  a  pleasing 
murmur,  veiy  engaging  to  the  imagination,  and  not 
unlike  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  houudu  in  hollow  echoing 
woods,  or  the  rushing  of  tho  wind  in  tall  trees,  or  the 
tumbling  of  the  tide  upon  a  pebbly  shore.  When 
this  ceremony  is  over,  with  tho  last  gleam  of  day 
they  retire  for  the  night  to  the  deep  beechen  woods 
of  Tisted  and  Ilupley.  We  remember  a  little  girl, 
who,  as  she  was  going  to  bed,  used  to  remark  on  such 
an  occurrence,  in  the  true  spirit  of  phynico-theology, 
that  the  rooks  were  saying  their  prayers ;  and  yet 
this  child  was  much  too  young  to  be  aware  that  the 
Scriptures  have  said  of  the  Deity — that  *  he  fecdeth 
the  ravens  who  call  upon  him.' 

The  migration  of  the  swallows,  the  instincts  of  ani- 
mals, tlie  blossoming  of  flowers  and  plants,  and  the 
humblest  phenomena  of  ever-changing  nature,  are 
recorded  by  Gilbert  White  in  tho  same  earnest  and 
unusuming  manner. 

BEV.  WILLIAM  GILPIN — SIR  UVEDALE  PRICi::. 

Among  works  on  the  subject  of  taste  and  beauty, 
in  which  philosophical  analysis  and  metaphysics 
are  happily  blended  with  the  graces  of  refined 
j  thought  and  composition,  a  high  place  must  be 
aiiigTieil  to  the  writings  of  the  llicv.  William  Gil- 
PiM  (1724-1804)  and  Sir  Uvedale  Price.  The 
'  former  was  author  of  liemarks  on  Forest  Scenenf, 
1  and  Observations  on  Pictwres(/ue  Beauty^  as  connected 
I  witl)  the  English  lakes  and  the  Scottish  Highlands. 
As  vicar  of  Boldre,  in  tlic  New  Forest,  Hampshire, 
Mr  Gilpin  was  familiar  witli  the  characteristics  of 
forest  scenery,  and  his  work  on  this  subject  (1791) 
is  equally  pleasing  and  profound — a  storehouse  of 
images  and  illustrations  of  external  nature,  remark- 
able for  their  fidelity  and  beauty,  and  an  analysis 
'  patient  and  comprehensive,  witli  no  feature  of  tlie 
chilling  metaphysics  of  tlie  schools.'  His  *  Itemarks 
on  Forest  Scenery'  consist  of  a  description  of  the 
Tarious  kinds  of  trees.  '  It  is  no  exaggerated  praise,' 
be  says,  *  to  call  a  tree  the  grandest  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  productions  of  the  eartli.  In  the  for- 
mer of  these  epitliets  nothing  contends  with  it,  for 
we  consider  rocks  and  mountains  as  part  of  the 
earth  itsell  And  though  among  inferior  plants, 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  there  is  great  beauty,  yet  when 
we  consider  tliat  these  minuter  productions  are 
chiefly  beautiful  as  individuals,  and  are  not  adapted 
to  form  the  arrangement  of  composition  in  land- 
scape, nor  to  receive  the  effect  of  hght  and  shade, 
they  must  give  place  in  point  of  h^uty— of  pic- 
turesque beauty  at  least — to  the  form,  and  foliage, 
and  ramification  of  the  tree.  Thus  the  splendid 
tints  of  tli^  insect,  however  beautiful,  must  yield  to 
the  elegance  and  proportion  of  animali  whidi  range 
in  a  higlier  class.'  Having  described  trees  as  indi- 
Tiduals,  he  considers  them  under  their  various  com- 
binations, as  dumps,  park  scenery,  the  copse,  glen, 
grove,  the  forest,  Stc  Their  permanent  and  inci- 
dental beauties  in  storm  and  sunahine^  and  through 


aU  tlie  seasons,  are  afterwards  delineated  in  the 
choicest  language,  and  with  frequent  illustration 
from  the  kindred  pages  of  the  poets ;  and  the  work 
concludes  with  an  account  of  the  Knglish  forests 
and  their  accompaniments — lawns,  heatlis,  forest 
distances,  and  sea-coast  views;  with  their  proper 
appendages,  as  wild  horses,  deer,  eagles,  and  other 
picturesque  inhabitants.  As  a  specimen  of  Gilpin's 
manner  (though  a  very  inadequate  one),  we  subjoin 
his  account  of  the  effects  of  tlie  sun,  *  an  illustrious 
family  of  tints,'  as  fertile  sources  of  incidental 
beauty  among  the  woods  of  the  forest : — 

[Sunrise  ami  Sunset  in  the  Wooda."] 

Tho  first  dawn  of  day  exhibits  a  beautiful  obscu- 
rity. When  tho  east  l>eginH  just  to  brighten  with  the 
renections  only  of  efiulgeuce,  a  pleasing  progresi^ive 
light,  dubious  and  amuj^ing,  is  thrown  over  the  face 
of  things.  A  single  ray  is  able  to  assint  the  pic- 
turesque eye,  which  by  such  blender  aid  creates  a 
thousand  imaginary  fono:),  if  the  scene  be  unknown, 
and  as  the  light  steals  gradually  on,  is  amused  by 
correcting  its  vague  ideas  by  the  real  objects.  What 
in  the  confusion  of  twilight  perhaps  seemed  a  stretch 
of  rising  ground,  broken  into  various  i)arts,  becomes 
now  vast  masses  of  wood  and  an  extent  of  forest. 

As  the  sun  begins  to  appear  above  the  horizon,  an- 
other change  takes  ]tlacc.  What  was  before  only 
form,  being  now  enlightened,  begins  to  receive  cfiect. 
This  effect  depends  on  two  circumstances — the  catch- 
ing lights  which  touch  the  summits  of  every  object, 
and  the  mistiness  in  which  the  rising  orb  is  commonly 
enveloped. 

The  effect  is  often  pleasing  when  the  hun  rises  in 
unsullied  brightness,  diffusing  its  ruddy  light  over 
the  upper  parts  of  objects,  which  is  contrasted  by  the 
deeper  shadows  below;  yet  the  effect  is  then  only 
transcendent  when  he  rises  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
vapours  in  a  misty  atmosphere.  Among  lakes  and 
mountains  this  happy  accompaniment  often  forms 
tho  most  astonishing  visions,  and  yet  in  the  forest  it  is 
nearly  as  great.  With  what  delightful  effect  do  we 
sometimes  see  the  sun's  disk  just  appear  above  a 
woody  hill,  or,  in  Shakspcarc's  language. 

Stand  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain's  top, 

and  dart  his  diverging  rays  through  the  rising  vapour. 
Tho  radiance,  catching  the  tops  of  the  trees  as  they 
hang  midway  upon  the  shaggy  steep,  and  touching 
hero  and  there  a  few  other  prominent  objects,  imper- 
ceptibly mixes  its  ruddy  tint  with  tho  surrounding 
mists,  netting  on  fire,  as  it  were,  their  upper  parts, 
while  their  lower  skirts  are  lost  in  a  dark  mass  of 
varied  confunion,  in  which  trees,  and  ground,  and 
nuiiance,  and  obscurity  arc  all  blende<i  together. 
When  the  eye  is  fortunate  enough  to  catch  the  glow- 
ing instant  (for  it  is  always  a  vanishing  scene),  it 
furnishes  an  idea  worth  treasuring  among  the  clioicest 
appearances  of  nature.  Mistiness  alone,  we  have  ob- 
Hcrved,  occasions  a  confusion  in  objects  which  is  often 
picturesque ;  but  tho  glory  of  the  vision  depends  on 
the  glowing  lights  which  are  mingled  with  it. 

Laudtica])e  painters,  in  general,  pay  too  little  atten- 
tion to  the  discriminations  of  morning  and  evening. 
We  are  often  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  in  pictures  the 
rising  from  the  setting  sun,  though  their  characters 
are  vcty  different  both  in  tho  lights  and  shadows.  The 
ruddy  lights,  indeed,  of  the  evening  arc  more  easily 
distinguished,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  always  sutficientlv 
obscrml  that  the  shadows  of  the  evening  are  much 
less  opaciue  than  those  of  the  morning.  They  may  be 
brightened  perhaps  bv  the  numberless  rays  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  which  are  incessantly  reverberated  in 
every  direction,  and  may  continue  in  action  after  the 
sun  is  set ;  whereas  in  the  morning  the  rays  of  tho 
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wortii  all  the  world  to  me,  and  but  a  moment  allowed 
— and  clasped  hands,  and  heart*breaking  partings, 
and  then — everlasting  farewells!  and  with  a  sigh, 
such  as  the  caves  of  hell  sighed  when  the  incestuous 
mother  uttered  the  abhorred  name  of  death,  the  sound 
was  reverberated — everlasting  farewells!  and  again, 
and  yet  again  reverberated — everlasting  farewells ! 

And  I  awoke  in  struggles,  and  cried  aloud — *  I  will 
sleep  no  more !' 

WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  miscellaneous 
writers  of  this  period  was  Wiluam  Hazlitt,  whose 
bold  and  vigorous  tone  of  thinking,  and  acute  criti- 
cism on  poetry,  the  drama,  and  fine  arts,  found  many 
admirers,  especially  among  young  minds.  He  was 
a  man  of  decided  genius,  but  prone  to  paradox,  and 
swayed  by  prejudice.  He  was  well  read  in  the  old 
English  authors,  and  had  in  general  a  just  and  deli- 
cate perception  of  their  beauties.  His  style  was 
strongly  tinged  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  taste  and 
reading ;  it  was  often  sparkling,  pungent,  and  pic- 
turesque in  expression.  Hazlitt  was  a  native  of 
Shropshire,  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister.  He 
began  life  as  a  painter,  but  failed  in  attaining  excel- 
lence in  the  profession,  though  he  retained  tiirough 
life  the  most  vivid  and  intense  appreciation  of  its 
charms.  His  principal  support  was  deriyed  from 
the  literary  and  political  joumtds,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed essays,  reviews,  and  criticisms.  He  wrote 
a  metaphysiad  treatise  on  the  Principles  qf  Human 
Action;  Characters  of  Shakspeare^s  Plays;  A  View 
^the  English  Staae;  two  volumes  of  Table  Talk; 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age  (containing  criticisms  on  emi- 
nent public  characters);  Lectures  on  the  English 
Poets,  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution ;  Lectures 
OK  the  Literature  of  the  Elizabethcui  Age  ;  and  various 
■ketches  of  the  galleries  of  art  in  England.  He  was 
muthor  also  of  Notes  of  a  Journey  through  France  and 
Italy,  originally  contributed  to  one  of  the  daily  jour- 
nals ;  an  Essay  on  the  Fine  Arts  for  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica;  and  some  articles  on  the  Eng^sh  no- 
yelists  and  other  standard  authors,  first  published  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  His  most  elaborate  work 
was  a  Life  of  Napoleon,  in  four  volumes,  which 
evinces  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind  and  opinions, 
but  is  very  ably  and  powerfully  written.  Shortly 
before  his  death  (which  took  place  in  London  on  the 
18  th  of  September  1830)  he  had  committed  to  the 
press  the  Conversations  of  James  Nortlwote,  Esq. 
containing  remarks  on  arts  and  artists.  The  toils, 
uncertainties,  and  disappointments  of  a  literary  life, 
and  the  contests  of  bitter  political  warfare,  soured 
and  warped  the  mind  of  Hazlitt,  and  distorted  his 
opinions  of  men  and  things ;  but  those  who  trace  the 
passionate  flights  of  his  imagination,  his  aspirations 
after  ide.al  excellence  and  beauty,  the  brilliancy  of 
his  language  while  dwelling  on  some  old  poem,  or 
picture,  or  dream  of  early  days,  and  the  undisguised 
f)reedom  with  which  he  pours  out  his  whole  soul  to 
the  reader,  will  readily  assign  to  him  both  strength 
and  versatility  of  genius.  He  had  felt  more  than  he 
had  reflected  or  studied ;  and  though  proud  of  his 
acquirements  as  a  metapliysician,  he  certainly  could 
paint  emotions  better  than  he  could  unfold  prin- 
ciples. The  only  son  of  Mr  Hazlitt  has,  with  pious 
diligence  and  with  talent,  collected  and  edited  his 
fkther's  works  in  a  series  of  handsome  portable 
▼olnmes. 

[The  Character  of  Falstaff.'] 

Falstafi^s  wit  is  an  emanation  of  a  fine  constitution ; 
an  exuberation  of  good-humour  and  good-nature ;  an 
oretflowing  of  his  love  of  laughter  and  good-fellow- 


ship ;  a  giving  vent  to  his  heart's  ease  and  over-oon- 
tentment  with  himself  and  others.  He  would  not  be 
in  character  if  he  were  not  so  fat  as  he  is ;  for  there  is 
the  greatest  keeping  in  the  boundless  luxury  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  pampered  self-indulgence  of  his 
physical  appetites.  He  manures  and  nourishes  his 
mind  with  jests,  as  he  does  his  body  with  sack  and 
sugar.  He  carves  out  his  jokes  as  he  would  a  capon 
or  a  haunch  of  venison,  where  there  is  cut  and  come 
again ;  and  pours  out  upon  them  the  oil  of  gladness. 
His  ton^e  arops  fatness,  and  in  the  chambers  of  his 
brain  *  it  sdows  of  meat  and  drink.'  He  keeps  up 
perpetual  holiday  and  open  house,  and  we  live  with 
him  in  a  round  of  invitations  to  a  rump  and  dozen. 
Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  mere  sen- 
sualist. All  this  is  as  much  in  imagination  as  in 
reality.  His  sensuality  docs  not  engross  and  stupify 
his  other  faculties,  but  'ascends  me  into  the  brain, 
clears  away  all  the  dull  crude  vapours  that  environ 
it,  and  mskes  it  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable 
shapes.'  His  imagination  keeps  up  the  ball  after  his 
senses  have  done  with  it.  He  seems  to  have  even  a 
greater  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  from  restraint,  of 
good  cheer,  of  his  ease,  of  his  vanity,  in  the  ideal  ex- 
aggerated description  which  he  gives  of  them,  than  in 
fact.  He  never  fails  to  enrich  his  discourse  with  al- 
lusions to  eating  and  drinking ;  but  we  never  see  him 
at  table.  He  carries  his  own  larder  about  with  him, 
and  he  is  himself  *  a  tun  of  man.'  His  pulling  out 
the  bottle  in  the  field  of  battle  is  a  joke  to  show  his 
contempt  for  glory  accompanied  with  danger,  his  sys- 
tematic adherence  to  his  Epicurean  philosophy  in  the 
most  tiying  circumstances.  Again,  such  is  his  deli- 
berate exaggeration  of  his  own  vices,  that  it  does  not 
seem  quite  certain  whether  the  account  of  his  hostess's 
bill,  found  in  his  pocket,  with  such  an  out-of-the-way 
charge  for  capons  and  sack,  with  only  one  halfpenny- 
worth of  bread,  was  not  put  there  by  himself  as  a  trick 
to  humour  the  jest  upon  nis  favourite  propensities,  and 
as  a  conscious  caricature  of  himselfl  He  is  represented 
as  a  liar,  a  bragnrt,  a  coward,  a  glutton  &c.  and  yet  we 
are  not  ofi*end^,  but  delighted  with  him ;  for  he  is  all 
these  as  much  to  amuse  others  as  to  gratify  himself. 
He  openly  assumes  all  these  characters  to  show  the 
humorous  part  of  them.  The  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  his  own  ease,  appetites,  and  convenience,  has  neither 
malice  nor  hypocrisy  in  it.  In  a  word,  he  is  an  actor 
in  himself  almost  as  much  as  upon  the  stage,  and  we 
no  more  object  to  the  character  of  FalstaflT  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  than  we  should  think  of  bringing  an 
excellent  comedian,  who  should  represent  him  to  the 
life,  before  one  of  the  police  offices. 

[The  Character  of  Hamlet.] 

It  is  the  one  of  Shakspcare's  plays  that  we  think  of 
the  oftenest,  because  it  abounds  most  in  striking  re- 
flections on  human  life,  and  because  the  distresses  of 
Hamlet  are  transferred,  by  the  turn  of  his  mind,  to 
the  general  account  of  humanity.  Whatever  happens 
to  him,  wc  apply  to  ourselves,  because  he  applies  it  to 
himself  as  a  means  of  general  reasoning.  He  is  a  great 
moraliser  ;  and  what  makes  him  worth  attending  to 
is,  that  he  moralises  on  his  own  feelings  and  experi- 
ence. He  is  not  a  commonplace  pedant.  If  Lear  is 
diBtinguished  by  the  greatest  depth  of  passion,  Hamlet 
is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity,  originality, 
and  unstudied  development  of  character.  Shakspeare 
had  more  magnanimity  than  any  other  poet,  and  he 
has  shown  more  of  it  in  this  play  than  in  any  other. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  force  an  interest :  eveiything 
is  left  for  time  and  circumstances  to  unfold.  The 
attention  is  excited  without  efibrt ;  the  incidents  suc- 
ceed each  other  as  matters  of  course ;  the  characters 
think,  and  speak,  and  act  just  as  they  might  do  if  left 
entirely  to  themselves.    There  is  no  set  piupoee,  no 
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of  a  foundation :  inatead  of  tiie  angela  and  arch- 
angels mentioned  by  the  informer,  nothing  waa  dii- 
oovered  but  a  wooden  image  of  Lord  Mulgnve  going 
down  to  Chatham  as  a  head-piece  for  the  Spanker 
gun-yessel :  it  was  an  exact  resemblance  of  his  lord- 
ship in  his  military  uniform ;  and  therefore  as  little 
like  a  god  as  can  well  be  imagined.' 

The  effects  of  the  threatened  French  invasion  are 
painted  in  similar  colours.  IVfr  Smith  is  arguing 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fears  entertained  in  Eng- 
land on  this  subject,  the  British  rulers  neglected  the 
obvious  means  of  self-defence : — 

*  As  for  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry  in  making  a 
gallant  defence  bclund  hedgerows,  and  through 
plate-racks  and  hencoops,  highly  as  I  think  of  their 
bravery,  I  do  not  know  any  nation  in  Europe  so 
likely  to  be  struck  with  panic  as  the  English ;  and 
this  from  their  total  unacquaintance  with  sciences 
of  war.  Old  wheat  and  beans  blazing  for  twenty 
miles  round ;  cart  mares  shot ;  sows  of  Lord  Somer- 
villc's  breed  running  wild  over  the  country;  the 
minister  of  the  parish  wounded  sorely  in  his  hinder 
parts ;  Mrs  Plymley  in  fits ;  all  these  scenes  of  war 
an  Austrian  or  a  Russian  has  seen  three  or  four 
times  over ;  but  it  is  now  three  centuries  since  an 
EngUsh  pig  has  fallen  in  a  fair  battle  upon  English 
ground,  or  a  farm-house  been  rified,  or  a  clergyman's 
wife  been  subjected  to  any  other  proposals  of  love 
than  the  connubial  endearments  of  her  sleek  and 
orthodox  mate.  The  old  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives, 
which  lies  in  the  comer  of  your  parlour  window,  has 
contributed  to  work  you  up  to  the  most  romantic 
expectations  of  our  Roman  behaviour.  You  are  per- 
suaded that  Lord  Amherst  will  defend  Kew  Bridge 
like  Codes ;  that  some  maid  of  honour  will  break 
away  from  her  captivity  and  swim  over  the  Thames ; 
that  the  Duke  of  York  will  bum  his  capitulating 
hand ;  and  littie  Mr  Sturges  Bourne  give  forty  years' 
purchase  for  Moulsham  Hall  while  the  French  are 
encamped  upon  it  I  hope  we  shall  witness  all  this, 
if  the  French  do  come ;  but  in  the  meantime  I  am 
so  enchanted  with  the  ordinary  English  behaviour 
of  these  invaluable  persons,  that  I  earaestiy  pray  no 
opportunity  may  be  given  them  for  Roman  valour, 
and  for  those  very  un-Roman  pensions  whicli  they 
would  all,  of  course,  take  especial  care  to  claim  in 
consequence.' 

One  of  the  happiest  and  most  forcible  of  Mr  Smitii's 
humorous  comparisons  is  that  in  which  he  says,  of 
a  late  English  minister,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed 
frequent  and  elaborate  censure — *I  do  not  attack 
him  from  the  love  of  glory,  but  from  the  love  of  utility, 
as  a  burgomaster  hunts  a  rat  in  a  Dutch  dyke,  for 
fear  it  should  flood  a  province.'  Another  occurs  in 
a  speech  delivered  at  Taunton  in  1831 : — *  1  do  not 
mean,'  he  says,  *  to  be  disrespectful,  but  the  attempt 
of  the  lords  to  stop  the  progress  of  reform  reminds 
me  very  forcibly  of  the  great  storm  of  Sidmouth,  and 
of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs  Partington  on 
that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824  there  set  in  a 
great  flood  upon  that  town — the  tide  rose  to  an  in- 
credible height — the  waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houses 
— and  everything  was  threatened  with  destruction. 
In  the  midst  of  this  sublime  storm.  Dame  Parting- 
ton, who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the  door 
of  her  house  with  mop  and  pattens,  trundling  her 
mop,  and  squeezing  out  the  sea- water,  and  vigorously 
pushing  away  the  Atiantic  (^ccan.  The  Atlantic 
was  roused.  Mrs  Partington's  spirit  was  up ;  but  I 
'  need  not  tell  you  that  the  contest  was  unequal  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs  Partington.  She  was  ex- 
cellent at  a  slop  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have 
meddled  with  a  tempest'  Illustrations  of  this  kind 
are  highly  characteristic  of  their  author.  They  dis- 
play the  fertility  of  his  fancy  and  the  richness  of 


his  humour,  at  the  fame  time  that  the^  drive  booie 
his  argument  with  irresiatiUe  effect  Sidnej  Smith, 
like  Swift,  seems  never  to  have  taken  up  hit  pen 
from  the  mere  love  of  oompositioii,  but  to  enforee 
practical  viewa  and  opinions  on  which  he  felt  atronglj. 
His  wit  and  banter  are  equally  direct  and  cogent 
Though  a  professed  joker  aiid  conviTial  wit — ^*a 
diner  out  of  the  fint  lustre,'  as  he  has  himsdf  cha- 
racterised Mr  Canning — there  is 'not  one  of  his 
humorous  or  witty  sallies  that  does  not  seem  to  flow 
naturally,  and  without  efSwt,  as  if  struck  out  or 
remembered  at  the  moment  it  is  used.  Mr  Smith 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  oonneTioa  with 
the  Edinburgh  Review : — 

'When  £st  I  went  into  the  church  I  had  a 
curacy  in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain.  The  squire 
of  the  parish  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  requested  me 
to  go  with  his  son  to  reside  at  the  university  of 
Weimar ;  before  we  could  get  there,  Germany  be- 
came the  seat  of  war,  and  in  stress  of  politics  we 
put  in  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  remained.  Ave  years. 
The  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  were  then 
fully  afloat  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
violent  and  agitated  state  of  society.  Among  the 
flrst  persons  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  were 
Lord  Jeflrey,  Lord  Murray  (late  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland),  and  Lord  Brougham ;  all  of  them  main- 
taining opinions  upon  pdhtical  subjects  a  little  too 
liberal  for  the  dynasty  of  Dundaa,  then  exercising 
supreme  power  over  the  northern  division  of  the 
island.  One  day  we  happened  to  meet  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  storey  or  flat  in  Bucdeuch  Place,  the  ele- 
vated residence  of  the  then  Mr  JeBtey.  I  proposed 
that  we  should  set  up  a  Review ;  this  was  acceded 
to  with  acdamation.  I  was  appointed  editor,  and 
remained  long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the  first 
numbOT  of  iSie  Edhiburgh  Review.  The  motto  I 
proposed  for  the  Review 


*  Tenni  nrauun  medltanrar  avena* — 
We  coltirate  literatim  upon  a  little 

But  this  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted,  and  i 
so  we  took  our  present  grave  motto  from  Pubhiis  ! 
Sjrrus,  of  whom  none  of  us  had,  I  am  sure,  ever  read  I 
a  single  line ;  and  so  began  what  has  since  turned  ' 
out  to  be  a  very  important  and  able  joumaL  When 
I  left  Edinburgh  it  fell  into  the  stronger  hands  of  ! 
Lord  Jeflrey  and  Lord  Brougham,  and  reached  the  I 
highest  point  of  popularity  and  success.' 

Mr  Smith  is  now,  we  believe,  above  seventy  yean 
of  age,  but  his  vigorous  understanding,  his  wit  snd 
humour,  are  still  undiminished. 

The  chief  merit  and  labour  attaching  to  the  ooo- 
tinuance  and  the  success  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
fell  on  its  accomplished  editor,  Francis  Jeffbxt, 
now  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  io 
Scotiand.  From  1803  to  1829  Mr  Jeffrey  had  tlte 
sole  management  of  the  Review ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  distinguished  ability  which  it  has  uni- 
formly  displayed,  and  the  high  moral  character  it 
has  upheld,  together  with  tiie  independence  and 
fearlessness  with  which  flrom  the  first  it  has  pro- 
mulgated its  canons  of  criticism  on  literature, 
science,  and  government,  we  must  admit  that  few 
men  have  exercised  such  influence  as  Francis  Jeffr^ 
on  the  whole  current  of  contemporary  literatuiv 
and  public  opinion.  Besides  his  general  superin- 
tendence, Mr  Jefftey  was  a  large  contributor  to 
the  Review.  The  departments  of  poetry  and  ele- 
gant literature  seem  to  have  been  lus  chosen  ficdd ;  { 
and  he  constantiy  endeavoured,  as  he  says,  *  to  com- 
bine ethical  precepts  with  literary  criticism,  and 
earnestiy  sought  to  impress  his  readers  with  a  ' 
sense  both  of  tiie  close  connexion  between  sound  in-  : 
tellectttal  attainments  and  the  higher  elements  of  i 
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Byron  oondesoeDded  to  tanctioD,  namely,  that  genina 
ia  a  source  of  peculiar  unhappineaa  to  ita  poiaeiiora : 
— '  Men  oi  truly  great  powers  of  mind  have  gene- 
rally  been  dieemil,  social,  and  indulgent;  wUle  a 
tendency  to  sentimental  vhining  or  fierce  intole- 
rance may  be  ranked  among  the  surest  symptoms  of 
little  souls  and  inferior  intdlects.  In  the  whole  list 
of  our  English  poets  we  can  only  remember  Shen- 
stone  and  Savage — two  certainly  of  the  lowest — who 
were  querulous  and  discontented.  Cowley,  indeed, 
used  to  call  himself  melancholy ;  but  he  was  not  in 
earnest,  and  at  any  rate  was  fuU  of  conceits  and 
afiectationB,  and  has  nothing  to  -make  ua  proud  of 
him.  Shakspeare,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  was 
eyidently  of  a  finee  and  joyous  temperament ;  and  so 
was  Chaucer,  their  common  master.  The  same  dis- 
position appears  to  have  predominated  in  Fletcher, 
Jonson,  and  their  great  contemporaries.  The  genius 
of  Milton  partook  something  of  the  austerity  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  the  controversies 
m  which  he  was  inyoir^ ;  but  even  when  fallen  on 
evil  days  and  eyil  tongues,  his  spirit  seems  to  have 
retained  its  serenity  as  well  as  its  dignity ;  and  in 
his  private  life,  as  well  as  in  his  poetry,  the  migesty 
of  a  high  character  is  tempered  with  great  sweet- 
ness, genial  indulgences,  and  practical  wisdom.  In 
the  succeeding  age  our  poets  were  but  too  gay ;  and 
though  we  forbear  to  speak  of  living  authors,  we 
know  enough  of  them  to  say  with  confidence,  that 
to  be  miserable  or  to  be  hated  is  not  now,  any  more 
than  heretofore,  the  common  lot  of  those  who  excel' 

Innumerable  observations  of  this  kind,  remark- 
able for  ease  and  grace,  and  for  original  reflection, 
may  be  found  scaUered  through  Loid  Jefirey's  cri- 
tiques. His  political  remarks  and  views  of  public 
events  are  equally  discriminating,  but  of  course  will 
be  judged  of  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  reader. 
None  will  be  found  at  variance  with  national  honour 
or  morality,  whicli  are  paramount  to  all  mere  party 
questions.  As  a  literary  critic,  we  may  advert  to 
&e  singular  taste  and  judgment  which  Lord  JefiVey 
exercised  in  making  selections  from  the  works  he 
reviewed,  and  interweaviug  them,  as  it  were,  with 
the  text  of  his  criticism.  "Wliatever  was  picturesque, 
solemn,  pathetic,  or  sublime,  caught  his  eye,  and  was 
thus  introduced  to  a  new  and  vastly-extended  circle 
of  readers,  besides  fUmishing  matter  for  various 
collections  of  extracts  and  innumerable  school  exer- 
cises. 

Francis  Jeffrey  is  a  native  of  Edinbiirgh,  the  son 
of  a  respectable  writer  or  attorney.  After  completing 
his  education  at  Oxford,  and  passing  through  the 
necessary  legal  studies,  he  was  admitt^  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  bar  in  the  year  1794.  His  eloquence  and 
intrepidity  as  an  advocate  were  not  less  conspicuous 
than  his  literary  talents,  and  in  1829  he  was,  by  the 
unanimous  suflQrages  of  his  legal  brethren,  elected 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  Earl  Grey's  ministry  in  1830,  Mr  Jeffrey  was 
nominated  to  the  first  office  under  the  crown  in 
Scotland  (Lord  Advocate),  and  sat  for  some  time  in 
parliament  In  1834  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  the  bench,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  discharged 
with  such  undeviating  attention,  uprightness,  and 
ability,  that  no  Scottish  judge  was  ever  perhaps 
more  popular,  more  trusted,  or  more  beloved.  *  It 
has  been  his  enviable  lot,  if  not  to  attain  all  the 
prizes  of  ambition  for  which  men  strive,  at  least  to 
unite  in  himself  those  qualities  which,  in  many, 
would  have  secured  them  alL  A  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  literature  in  the  most  literary  age — the 
highest  honour  of  his  profession  spontaneously  con- 
ferred by  the  members  of  a  bar  strong  in  talent  and 
learning— eloquence  among  the  first  of  our  orators, 
and  wiadom  among  the  wisesti  and  uniTersal  reve- 


rence on  that  judicial  seat  which  has  derived  in- 
creased celebrity  from  his  demeanour — a  youth  of 
enterprise — a  manhood  of  brilliant  ancoest — and 
**  honour,  love,  obedience,  troopa  of  Menda,"  en- 
circling his  later  years — ^mark  him  oat  for  venera- 
tion to  every  ion  of  that  countnr  wboae  name  he 
has  exalted  uiroug^out  Europe.  We  need  Dot  speak 
here  of  those  graces  of  mind  and  of  character  that 
have  thrown  fudnation  over  his  society,  and  made 
his  friendship  a  privilege.'  * 

The  Critical  amd  Historical  Euapt  comtrUmted  to 
the  Edmbmrgh  Review,  by  T.  B.  Macaui^t,  three 
volumes,  1843,  have  enjoyed  great  populari^,  and 
materially  aided  the  Review,  both  as  to  immediate 
success  and  permanent  value.    The  reading  and 
erudition  of  the  author  are  immense.     In  questions 
of  classical  learning  and  criticiim — in  English  poetiy, 
philosophy,  and  Mstory — ^in  all  the  miiiptue  of  bio- 
graphy and  literary  au^odote — ^in  the  principles  and 
details  of  government — in  the  revolutiona  of  x^arties 
and  opinions — ^in  the  progress  orif  scienoe  and  phUo- 
sophy— in  all  these  he  seems  equally  versant  and 
equally  felicitous  as  a  critic.    Ferhapa  he  is  most 
striking  and  original  in  his  historical  articles,  which 
present  complete  pictures  of  the  times  of  which  he 
treats,  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  principal  acton, 
and  copious  illustrations  of  contemporary  events 
and  characters  in  other  countries.    His  reviews  of 
Hallam*s  Constitutional  History,  and  the  memoirs  of 
Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Sir  William  Temple,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  &c.  contain 
a  series  of  brilliant  and  copious  historical  retrospects 
unequalled  in  our  literature.     His  eloquent  papers 
on  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Horace  Wal- 
pole*s  Letters,  Boswell^s  Johnson,  Addison's  Me- 
moirs, and  other  philosophical  and  literary  subjects, 
are  also  of  first-rate  excellence.    Whatever  topic  be 
takes  up  he  fairiy  exhausts — nothing  ia  left  to  the 
imagination,  and  the  most  ample  curiosity  ia  grati- 
fied. .  Mr  Macaulay  is  a  party  politician — a  strong 
admirer  of  the  old  Whigs,  and  well-disposed  towards 
the  Roundheads  and  Covenanters,    At  times  he  ap- 
pears to  identify  himself  too  closely  with  those  poli- 
ticians of  a  former  age,  and  to  write  aa  with  a  strong 
personal  antipathy  against  their  opponents.    His 
judgments  are  occasionally  harsh  and  uncharitable, 
even  when  founded  on  undoubted  facta.    In  arrang- 
ing his  materials  for  effect,  he  is  a  consummate 
master.     Some  of  his   scenes   and    parallels  are 
managed  with  the  highest  artistical  art,  and  his 
language,  like  his  conceptions,  is  picturesque.    In 
style  Mr  Macaulay  is  stately  and  rhetorical — per- 
haps too  florid  and  gorgeous,  at  least  in  his  earlier 
essays — ^but  it  is  sustained  with  wonderful  power 
and  energy.    In  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  otba 
mental  characteristics,  the  reviewer  bears  some  re- 
sembbmce  to  Gibbon.  His  knowledge  is  as  univenal, 
his  imagination  as  rich  and  creative,  and  his  power 
of  condensation  as  remarkable.    Both  have  made 
sacriflces  in  taste,  candour,  and  generosity,  for  pur- 
poses of  immedifl^  effect ;  but  ^e  living  author  if 
unquestionably  far  superior  to  his  great  prototype  in 
the  soundness  of  his  philosophy  and  the  purity  of 
hia  aspirations  and  principles. 

WXLLLLM  HOWTTT,  &C. 

William  Hovott,  a  popular  miscellaiieoiis  writer, 
has  written  some  deligfatfol  works  illuatrative  of  the 
'  calendar  of  nature.'  His  Book  of  the  Seamms,  1832. 
presents  us  with  the  picturesque  and  poetic  featores 
of  the  months,  and  sill  the  ol^ects  and  appeanmoei 
which  each  presents  in  the  garden,  the  tOa,  and  the 
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portraying  the  character  of  animals,  and  endeayour- 
ing  to  excite  more  kindly  feelings  towards  them. 
Some  Scottish  works  of  this  kind  are  also  deserving 
of  commendation — as  Rhind's  Studies  in  Natural 
History;  M*Diarmid*8  Sketches  from  Nature;  Mil- 
ler's Scenes  and  Loaends,  or  Traditions  of  Cromarty; 
Duncan's  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons,  &c.  A 
loTC  of  nature  and  ohserration  of  her  various  works 
are  displayed  in  these  local  sketches,  which  all  help 
to  augment  the  general  stock  of  our  knowledge  as 
well  as  our  enjoyment 

The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries,  two  volumes,  1840, 
hy  Charles  Mackay,  is  a  pleasing  description  of 
the  scenes  on  the  hanks  of  the  Thames,  which  are 
hallowed  hy  the  recollections  of  history,  romance, 
and  poetry.  The  same  author  has  published  (1841) 
Memoirs  qf  Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions. 

Robert  Mudie  (1777-1842),  an  indefatigable 
writer,  self-educated,  was  a  native  of  Forfarshire, 
and  for  some  time  connected  with  the  London  press. 
He  wrote  and  compiled  altogether  about  ninety 
volumes,  including  Babylon  tlie  Great,  a  Picture  of 
Men  and  Things  in  London  ;  Modem  Athens,  a  sketch 
of  Edinburgh  society;  The  British  Naturalist;  The 
Feathered  Tribes  of  Great  Britain ;  A  Popular  Guide 
to  the  Observation  of  Nature;  two  series  of  four 
volumes  each,  entitled  The  Heavens,  the  Earth,  the 
Sea,  and  the  Air;  and  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Winter;  and  next,  Man :  Physical,  Moral,  Social,  and 
InUUectual;  The  World  Described,  &c.  He  furnished 
the  letter-press  to  Gilbert's  Modem  Atlas,  the 
'Natural  ^story'  to  the  British  Cyclopsedia,  and 
numerous  other  contributions  to  periodical  works. 
Mudie  was  a  nervous  and  able  writer,  deficient  in 
taste  in  works  of  light  literature  and  satire,  but  an 
acute  and  philosophical  observer  of  nature,  and 
peculiarly  happy  in  his  geographical  dissertations 
and  works  on  natural  history.  His  imagination 
could  lighten  up  the  driest  details ;  but  it  was  often 
too  excursive  and  unbridled.  His  works  were  also 
hastily  produced,  *  to  provide  for  the  day  that  was 
passiog  over  him ;'  but  considering  these  disadvan- 
tages, his  intellectual  energy  and  acquirements  were 
wonderfuL 

A  record  of  English  customs  is  preserved  in 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  published,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
in  1808 ;  and  in  1842  in  two  cheap  portable  volumes. 
The  work  relates  to  the  customs  at  country  wakes, 
sheep-shearings,  and  other  rural  practices,  and  is 
an  admirable  delineation  of  dden  life  and  manners. 
The  Every-day  Book,  Table  Book,  and  Year  Book, 
by  William  Hone,  published  in  1833,  in  four  large 
volumes,  with  above  five  hundred  woodcut  illus- 
trations, form  another  calendar  of  popular  English 
amusements,  sports,  pastimes,  ceremonies,  manners, 
customs,  and  events  incident  to  every  day  in  the 
year.  Mr  Southey  has  said  of  these  works — *  I  may 
take  the  opportunity  of  recommending  the  Every- 
day Book  and  Table  Book  to  those  who  arc  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  our  national  and  local 
customs :  by  these  very  curious  publications  their 
compiler  has  rendered  good  service  in  an  important 
department  of  literature.' 

JEREMY  BENTHAM. 

A  singular  but  eminent  writer  on  jurisprudence 
and  morals,  Mr  Jeremy  Bentham,  was  an  author 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  down  to  the 
year  1834.  He  lived  in  intercourse  with  the  leading 
men  of  several  generations  and  of  various  countries, 
and  was  unceasingly  active  in  the  propagation  of  his 
opinions.  Those  opinions  were  as  much  canvassed 
w  the  doctrines  of  the  political  economists.     Mr 


Bentham  was  a  native  of  London,  son  of  a  wealthy 
solicitor,  and  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  February  1749. 
He  was  entered  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  when 
only  twelve  yean  and  a  quarter  ^d,  and  was  even 
then  known  by  the  name  of  *  the  philosopher.'  He 
took  his  Master's  degree  in  1766,  and  aft^wards 
studying  the  law  in  lAncoln's  Inn,  was  calfed  to  the 
bar  in  1772.    He  had  a  strong  dislike  to  the  legal 

f)rofession,  and  never  pleaded  in  public.    His  first 
iterary  performance  was  an  examination  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  was  en- 
tided  A  Fragment  on  Government,  1776.     The  work 
was  prompt^  as  he  afterwards  stated,  by  *  a  passion 
for  improvement  in  those  shapes  in  which  the  lot 
of  mankind  is  meliorated  by  it'    His  zeal  was  in- 
creased by  a  pamphlet  which  had  been  issued  by 
Priestley.    *  In  the  phrase  "  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  nutnber,"  I  then  saw  delineated,'  says 
Bentham,  *  for  the  first  time,  a  plain  as  wcU  as  a 
true  standard  for  whatever  is  right  or  wrong,  use- 
ful,  useless,  or   mischievous   in  human  conduct, 
whether  in  the  field  of  morals  or  of  politics.'    The 
phrase  is  a  good  one,  whether  invented  by  Priestley 
or  Bentham ;  but  it  still  leaves  the  means  by  which  I 
happiness  is  to  be  extended  as  undecided  as  ever, 
to  be  determined  by  the  judgment  and  opinions  of 
men.    To  insure  it,  Bentham  considered  it  neoes-  i 
sary  to  reconstruct  the  laws  and  government — to  | 
have   annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage,  [ 
secret  voting,  and  a  return  to  tiie  ancient  practice  | 
of  paying  wages  to  parliamentary  representatives.  . 
In  all  his  political  writings  this  doctrine  of  utility,  ' 
so  understood,  is  the  le«ling  and  pervading  prin- 
ciple.    In  1778  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  The 
Hard  Labour  Bill,  recommending  an  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  criminal  punishment ;   Letters  on 
Usury,  1787  ;  Introduction  to  the  Principles  o/MoraU 
and  Politics,  1789 ;  Discourses  on  Civil  and  Penal 
Legislation,  1802  ;  A  Theory  of  Punishments  and  Be- 
wards,  1811;  A  Treatise  on  Judicial  Evidence,  1813; 
Paper  Relative  to  Codification  and  Public  Instruction, 
1817 ;   The  Bod:  of  Fallacies,  1824,  &c.     By  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1792,  Bentham  succeeded  to 
property  in  London,  and  to  farms  in  Essex,  yielding 
from  £500  to  £600  a-year.    He  lived  frugally,  bat 
with  elegance,  in  one  of  his  London  houses — ^kept 
young  men  as  secretaries — corresponded  and  wrote 
daily — and  by  a  life  of  temperance  and  industry, 
with  great  self-complacency,  and  the  society  of  a 
few  devoted  friends,  the  eccentric  philosopher  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  eighty-four.    His  various  pro- 
ductions have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Dr  Jolm 
Bowring  and  Mr  John  Hill  Burton,  advocate,  and 
published  in  11  volumes.    In  his  latter  works  Ben- 
tham adopted  a  pecuHar  uncouth  style  or  nomen- 
clature, which  deters  ordinary  readers,  and  indeed 
has  rendered  his  works  almost  a  dead  letter.    For- 
tunately, however,  part  of  them  were  arranged  and 
translated  into  French  by  M.  Dumont    Another 
disciple,  Mr  Mill,  mode  known  his  principles  at 
home ;  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  criticised  them  in  the  , 
Edinburgh  Iteview,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  , 
the  etliical  dissertation  which  he  wrote  for  the  £n-  , 
cyclopa}dia  Britannica.    In  the  science  of  legi^tioa 
Bentham  evinced  a  profound  capacity  and  extensive 
knowledge :  the  error  imputed  to  his  speculations  is 
that  of  not  sufficientiy  *  weighing  the  various  cir- 
cumstances which  require  his  rules  to  be  modified 
in  difiTerent  countries  and  times,  in  order  to  render 
them  either  more  useful,  more  easily  introduoed,  i 
more  generally  respected,  or  more  certainly  exe-  j 
cuted.'     As  an  ethical  philosopher^  he  carried  his  i 
doctrine  of  utility  to  an  extent  which  would  be  ; 
practically  dangerous,  if  it  were  possible  to  make 
the  bulk  of  mankind  act  apoQ  a  q^ei^tlTe  theoiy. 
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the  Sixth  Period  eontiaiied  to  occupy  pnblic  foTonr, 
tJioughwlUiimaUdeMrTiug*,  down  to  the  be^ning 
ol  thi*  oentuij,  wben  s  sadden  and  iireooTerabla 
ecUpae  cune  oTer  them.  The  Ediniurg/i  Bnnew, 
■tiirted  In  October  1802  under  circmnBtancei  else- 
where detailed,  was  b  work  cntirelj  new  in  oar 
literature,  not  only  as  it  bnmght  talent  oT  the  Brat 
order  to  bear  upon  periodical  criticisni.  bat  as  it 
prewnted  many  origbial  and  Inilliant  disquiBitiona 
OB  tnbjecta  of  public  concemmeot  apart  fh>ni  all 
eoDiideration  of  the  literary  prodnctiona  of  the  day. 
It  met  with  Inataot  ancceas  of  the  moat  decided 
kind,  and  it  atill  occupiea  an  important  position  in 
the  EngUah  world  of  letters.  Aa  it  waa  deroted  to 
the  anpport  of  Whig  politic*,  the  Tory  or  minis- 
terial party  of  the  day  soon  felt  a  need  for  a  simi- 
lar organ  of  opinion  on  their  aide,  and  this  led  to 
the  eatablishmcnt  of  the  Quarltrfy  Bevitw  in  1809. 
The  Quarterly  haa  erer  aince  kept  abreast  with  its 
nortiiem  rtTal  in  point  of  ahility.  The  Watmmter 
Rcvian  wai  eatabhahed  in  )824,  by  Mr  Bentham  and 
hia  friends,  aa  a  medium  for  the  representation  of 
Radical  opinioni.  In  point  of  talent  thia  work  haa 
been  comp]iratiTely  unequaL 

The  aame  improvement  which  the  Edinburgh 
Rericw  originated  in  the  critical  claaa  of  periodicals 
waa  effected  in  the  department  of  the  magazines, 
or  literary  miaccUanlca.  by  the  establishment,  in 
IBIT,  of  Biacktcoarii  Edinburgh  Magaimr.  which 
haa  been  the  exemplar  of  many  other  aimilar  pulv 
Ucatloiu— Fraaer'a,  Tait's,  the  New  Monthly,  Ue- 
tropolitan,  lt,c — presenting  each  month  a  melange 
of  original  articlci  in  light  literature,  mingled  with 
papers  of  political  diaquiaition.  In  all  of  these 
worka  there  is  now  literary  matter  of  merit  equal 
to  what  obtained  great  reputations  flfty  years  ago; 
yet  In  general  pftscnted  anonymonsly,  and  only 
deaigned  to  aerre  the  immediate  purpose  of  amoslng 
the  idle  boon  of  the  public. 

POPULAR  PrBLICATIONB. 

The  plan  of  monthly  publication  for  works  of 
merit,  and  combining  cheapness  with  elegance,  was 
commenced  by  Mr  Constable  in  13ST.  It  had  been 
planned  by  him  two  years  before,  when  bis  active 
mind  was  full  of  splendid  schenieB;  aod  he  wa«  coo- 
fldent  that  if  he  lived  for  hair-s-dozeo  yean,  he 
would  '  make  it  aa  inipoasiblc  that  there  should  not 
be  a  good  Lbrary  in  every  decent  house  in  Britain,  as 
that  the  shepherd's  ingle-noulc  should  want  the  »alt 
poke.'  '  Constable's  Miacellany '  was  not  begun  till 
after  the  failure  of  the  great  publisher's  house,  but 
it  presented  some  attraction,  and  enjoyed  for  sercr.iI 
years  considerable  though  unequal  success.  The 
works  were  issued  in  monthly  numtwrs  at  a  shilling 
each,  and  volumes  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Basil  Hall's  Travels,  and  Lockliart's  Life  of  Burns, 
were  included  in  the  Miscellany,  and  hait  a  great 
sale.  The  example  of  this  Edinburgh  scheme  stirred 
up  a  London  publisher,  Mr  ^Murray,  to  attempt  a 
umilar  series  in  the  Engliah  metropolis.  Hence 
began  the  'Family  Library,'  which  was  continued 
for  about  twelve  years,  and  ended  in  18-11  with  the 
eightieth  volume.  Mr  Murray  mode  his  volumes 
Ave  shillings  eacii,  adding  occasionally  engravings 
and  woodcuts,  and  publishing  several  works  of 
standard  merit— including  Washington  Irving's 
Sketch-Book,  Sonthey's  Life  of  Nelson,  &c  ilt 
Irving  also  abridged  for  this  library  hia  Life  of 
Columbus  i  Mr  Idckhart  abridged  bcott's  lafla  of 
Napoleon ;  Scott  himself  contributed  a  History  of 
Dcmonology ;  Sir  David  Brewatcr  a  Life  of  Newton, 
tnd  other  popular  authora  joined  aa  fcllow-laboarers. 


1833,  tinder  the  title  of  '  Sacred  CUssica,'  being  le- 
printa  of  celebrated  authors  whose  labouri  have 
been  devoted  to  the  elucidatiou  of  the  princiides  at  \ 
tcvealed  religion.  Two  clergymen  (Mr  Cattomi^  : 
and  Mr  Stebbing)  edited  this  library,  and  tt  wu  no 
bad  index  to  their  fitness  for  the  office,  that  they 
opened  it  with  Jeremy  Taylor's  'Liberty  of  ^n- 
phcsying,'  one  of  the  most  able,  hlgh-tinrited,  and 
eloquent  of  theolc^cal  or  ethical  tieatisea.  'The 
Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,'  commenced  in  1830, 
and  still  in  progreta  (though  not  in  regular  Uiter-  ' 
vals  of  a  month  between  each  volume),  is  chldly  . 
devoted  to  geographical  and  historical  subjects. 
Among  its  contributors  have  been  Sir  John  LoJie, 
Professors  Jomeaon  and  Wallace,  Ur  Tytler,  iSi 
James  Baillie  Fraser,  Profeasor  Spalding,  Mr  Hugh 
Murray,  Dr  Crichton.  Dr  BusmU,  fee  The  con- 
venience of  the  mooUily  mode  of  publication  haa 
recommended  it  to  both  pablishers  and  readers: 
editions  of  the  worka  of  8cott,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Byron,  Crabbe.  Moore,  Sontbey,  the  ft^ooat^ 
novels,  &c.  have  been  thus  issued  and  circolated  in 
thousands  Old  standard  authors  and  grave  his- 
torians, decked  out  in  this  gay  monthly  attire,  have 
also  enjoyed  a  new  lease  of  popularity :  BoawelTs 
Johnson.  Shakspeare  and  the  elder  dramatists, 
Hnme,  Smollett,  and  Lingard,  Tytler's  Scotland, 
Cowper,  Bobert  Hall,  and  sJmost  innumerable  other  | 
British  tcoriJiia,  have  been  so  pnhUsbed.  Iliose  i 
libraries,  however  (notwithstanding  the  intentiooa  I 
and  •aogoinc  predictions  of  Constable),  wei«  chie^y 
supported  by  the  more  opulent  and  lespectabia 
classes.  To  bring  science  and  literature  within  the 
gtaip  of  all,  a  society  was  formed  in  1BS5  for  the  i 
Diflbsion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  at  the  head  of  whidi  ' 
were  seveiy  statesmen  and  leading  member*  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy — Lorda  Auckland,  Atthorp  (now 
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Mr  Hallam,  Captain  BasQ  Hall,  Ac.  Tbebolqectwaa 
to  circulate  a  series  of  treatisei  on  the  ezsct  aciencea 
m  VBiioua  branches  of  naeful  knowledge,  ii 
numtters  at  sixpence  each.  ITie  flnt  was  published 
in  March  1S27,  being  '  A  Discontae  of  the  Otuerti, 
Advantages,  and  lleosurea  of  Science,'  by  Mt  i 
Brougham.    Many  of  the  wtvka   ianad  by  tbit  | 
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ioaety  are  excellent  oompendiums  of  knowledge; 
but  the  general  fault  of  their  sdentiflc  treatiaei  has 
been,  that  they  are  too  technical  and  abstnue  for 
the  working-dasaes,  and  are,  in  point  of  &ct»  pur- 
chaaed  and  read  chiefly  by  thoie  in  better  ataticma 
of  life.    Another  series  of  works  of  a  higher  cast, 
entitled  '  The  Library  of  Entertaining  Kmywledge,' 
in  four-shilling  Tolumes,  has  also  emanated  ftom 
tills  society,  as  well  as  a  rery  raluable  and  §xten- 
siTe  series  of  majps  and  charts,  forming  a  complete 
atlas.    A  collection  of  portraits,  with  biograpidcal 
memoirs,  and  an  improved  description  of  almanac, 
published  yearly,  have  formed  part  of  the  society's 
operations.    Their  labours  have  on  the  whde  b^n 
bendQdal ;  and  though  the  demand  for  cheap  litera- 
ture was  rapidly  extending,  the  steady  impulse  and 
encouragement  giren  to  it  by  a  society  possessing 
ample  funds  and  large  influence,  must  hare  tended 
materially  to  accelerate  its  progress.  It  wasu>byious, 
howcTer,  that  the  field  was  not  wholly  occupied,  \iut 
that  large  masses,  both  in  the  rural  and  manufac- 
turing districts,  were  unable  either  to  purchase  or 
understand  many  of  the  treatises  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Elnowledge.    Und^  this 
impression,   the   publishers   of  the  present  work 
commenced,  in  February  1832,  their  weekly  perio- 
dical. Chambers**  Edinburgh  Journal,  consisting  of 
original  papers  on  subjects  of  ordinary  Ufe,  science, 
and  Uterature,  and  containing  in  each  number  a 
quantity  of  matter  equal  to  that  in  a  number  of 
the  society's  works,  and  sold  at  one-fourth  of  the 
price.    The  result  of  this  extraordinary  cheapness 
was  a  circulation  soon  exceeding   fifty  thousand 
weekly,  and  which  has  now  risen  to  i^ut  ninety 
thousand.    The  Penny  Magazine^  a  respectable  perio- 
dical, and  the  Penny  Cyclopadia^  were  -afterwards 
commenced  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  attained  each  a  very  great  circula- 
tion.   There  are  numerous  other  lab(rarers  in  the 
same  field  of  humldc  usefulness ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  enter  a  cottage  or  workshop  witiiout 
meeting  with  some  of  these  publicationa— cheering 
the  leisure  moments  of  the  peasant  or  mechanic,  and, 
by  withdrawing  him  from  the  operation  of  the  grosser 
senses,  elevating  him  in  the  scale  of  rational  beings. 

WRITERS  OX  SCIENCE. 

The  age  has  been  highly  distinguished  hj  a  series 
of  scientific  writers  whose  works,  being  <n  a  popu- 
lar description,  may  be  said  to  enter  into  the  circle 
of  general  literature.  At  the  head  of  this  class  may 
be  placed  Sib  John  Herschel,  whose  Diacourae  on 
Natural  PhUosoffhy  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  work 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Sir  David  Brewster 
also  presents  a  remarkable  union  of  scientific  ac- 
complishments with  the  grace  and  spirit  of  a  first- 
rate  litterateur.  Uis  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  Life 
of  Newton,  History  of  Optics,  and  various  contri- 
butions to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews, 
are  equally  noted  for  literary  elegance  as  for  pro- 
found knowledge.  A  high  place  in  this  walk  is 
due  to  Mr  Charles  Babbaoe,  author  of  the  Eco- 
nomy of  Machinery  and  Manufactures;  a  Ninth  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  &c  The  latter  work  is  a  most  inge- 
nious attempt  to  bring  mathematics  into  the  range 
of  sciences  which  afford  proof  of  divine  design  in 
the  constitution  of  the  world,  and  contains,  besides, 
many  original  and  striking  thoughts.  The  works  on 
geology,  by  Dr  Buckland,  Mr  Murcuison,  Mr 
Charles  Ltell,  Sir  Henrt  Delabeche,  and  Dr 
Mantell,  are  all  valuable  contributions  to  the 
library  of  modem  science. 

Perhaps  no  writer  of  the  present  day  has  shown 
in  his  works  a  more  extensive  range  of  knowledge, 


united  with  great  powers  of  expression,  than  the 
Rev.  WnjJAM  Whewxll,  master  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  The  History  of  the  Inductiv 
Sciences,  three  vdumes,  1837,  and  the  Philosophy  qf 
the  Inductive  Sciences,  founded  upon  their  History,  two 
volumes,  1840,  are  amongst  the  few  books  of  the 
age  which  realise  to  our  minds  the  self-devoting 
leal  and  life-long  api^ication  of  the  world's  earlier 
students.  Mr  Whewell  was  also  the  author  of  that 
member  of  the  series  of  Bridgewater  Treatises 
in  which  astronomy  and  general  physics  were 
brought  to  the  illustration  of  natural  theology. 
Another  modem  writer  of  unusually  varied  attain- 
ments  was  the  late  Dr  John  Maoculloch,  author 
of  a  work  on  the  Westem  Islands  of  Scotland;  a 
valuable  geological  one,  presenting  a  dassificatioii 
of  rocks;  and  a  posthumous  treatise,  in  three 
volumes,  on  the  Attributes  of  the  Deity. 

The  almost  infant  science  of  Ethnography  hai 
received  a  powerful  illustration  from  the  industriooa 
labours  of  Dr  Pritchard,  whose  Inquiries  into  (As 
Physical  History  of  Man  is  a  book  standmg  almost 
alone  in  our  literature.  It  tends  to  show  the  acci^ 
dental  nature  of  the  distinctions  ot  colour  and  figure 
amongst  races  of  men,  and  to  establish  the  unity  of 
the  human  sjpecies.  Dr  Pritchard*s  work  on  the  Celta 
is  also  one  of  considerable  value,  particularly  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  history  of  language. 

The  Architecture  <f  the  Heavens,  by  PBoraaflOB 
Nichol  of  Glasgow,  has  deservedly  attained  great 
popularity  as  a  beautiful  exposition  of  the  sublime 
observations  of  Sir  William  Herschel  and  others 
respecting  the  objects  beyond  the  range  of  the  solar 
system,  and  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  nebular  cos- 
mogony. It  has  been  followed  by  a  volume  of 
equally  eloquent  disquisition,  under  the  title  of 
Contemplations  on  the  Solar  System.  The  principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy  have  been  illustrated  with  great 
success  in  the  language  of  common  lift,  in  the  Eh- 
ments  of  P/iysics  by  Db  Neil  Arnott. 

The  various  departments  of  knowledge  oonnected 
with  medicine  have  been  illustrated  by  sevoral 
writers  of  the  highest  talent,  ttam  whom  it  is  almost 
invidious  to  single  out  the  few  names  which  we  have 
room  to  notice.  In  physiology,  the  works  of  BosnocK, 
Lawrence,  Mato,  Elliotson,  Rooet,  Fletchkb, 
and  Cabpbnteb,  stand  deservedly  high,  while  the 
popular  treatises  of  Db  Combe  are  remarkable  for 
their  extensive  usefulness,  due  to  their  singukrlj 
lucid  and  practical  character.  The  Curiosities  ofM§» 
dical  Experience  by  Db  Milungek,  the  treanses  of 
Sib  James  Clabk  on  Climate  and  Consumption,  the 
various  tracts  of  Sib  Henbt  Halfobd,  Db  South- 
wood  Smith's  Philosophy  of  Health,  and  Db  Copb- 
land's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  are  but  a 
meagre  selection  from  a  great  range  of  medical 
works  of  talent  calculated  for  general  reading. 

ENCYCLOPiEDIAB. 

The  progress  of  Enctclop^dias,  or  alphabetical 
digests  of  knowledge,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
literature  of  modem  times.  The  first  was  the  Cydo- 
panlia  of  Ephraim  Chambers,  published  in  1728,  in 
two  large  folio  volumes,  of  which  five  editions  were 
published  within  eighteen  years.  As  the  work  of 
one  individual,  the  Cydopsedia  of  Chambers  is 
higlily  honourable  to  his  taste,  industry,  and  know- 
ledge. The  proprietors  of  this  work  in  1776  en- 
gaged Dr  Abraham  Bees,  a  dissenting  clergyman 
(1743-1825),  to  superintend  a  new  and  charged 
edition  of  it,  which  appeared  in  1785,  and  was  well 
received.  They  then  agreed  with  the  same  gentle- 
man to  undertidce  a  new  and  magnificent  work  of  a 
similar  nature;  and  in  1802  the  first  vdume  of 
Bees's  CydopsBdia  was  issued,  with  iUnstrai&sQa  Vs^ 
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a  style  of  engraying  never  surpassed  in  this  country. 
This  splendid  work  extended  to  forty-five  volumes. 
In  1751-54  appeared  Barrow's  New  and  Univertal 
Dictionary  of  ArUt  and  Sciences,  and  in  1766  an- 
other Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  compiled  by 
the  Rev.  H.  Croker,  Dr  Thomas  WilUams,  and  Air 
Samuel  Clerk.     The  celebrated  French  Encyclo- 
pedic was  published  between  the  years  1751  and 
1765.    Among  the  various  schemes  of  Gk>ldsmith, 
was  A  Universal  Dictionary  qf  Arts  and  Sciences,  for 
which  he  wrote  a  prospectus  (unfortxmately  lost),  and 
to  which  the  most  eminent  British  writers  were  to  be 
contributors.    The  premature  death  of  Goldsmith 
frustrated  this  plan.    In  1771  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  edited  by  Mr  William  Smellie,  was  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  quarto,  presenting  a  novel 
and  important  improvement  upon  its  predecessors : 
*  it  treated  each  science  completely  in  a  systematic 
form,  under  its  proper  denomination ;  the  technical 
terms  and  subordinate  heads  being  also  explained 
alphabetically,  when  anything  more  than  a  refer- 
ence to  the  general  treatise  was  required.'    The  se- 
cond edition  of  this  work,  commenced  in  1776,  was 
enlarged  to  ten  volumes,  and  embraced  biography 
and  history.    The  third  edition,  completed  in  1797, 
amounted  to  eighteen  volumes,  and  was  enriched 
with  valuable  treatises  on  grammar  and  metaphysics, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Gleig*,  with  profound  articles  on 
mythology,  mysteries,  and  philology,  by  Dr  Doig } 
and  with  an  elaborate  view  of  the  philosophy  of  in- 
duction and  contributions  in  physical  science,  by 
Professor  Kobison.    Two   supplementary  volumes 
were  afterwards  added  to  this  work.    A  fourth  edi- 
tion was  issued  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr 
James  Miller,  and  completed  in  1810;  it  was  en- 
riched with  some  admirable  scientific  treatises  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Wallace.    Two  other  editions, 
merdy  nominal,  of  this  Encyclopasdia  were  published ; 
and  a  supplement  to  the  work  was  projected  by  the 
late  Mr  Constable,  and  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Professor  Macvey  Napier.  To  this  supplement  Con- 
stable attracted  the  greatest  names  both  in  Britain 
and  France :  it  contained  contributions  from  Dugald 
Stewart,  Playfair,  Jameson,  Leslie,  Mackintosh,  Dr 
Thomas  Thomson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Jefirey,  Ricar- 
do,  Malthus,  Mill,  Professor  Wallace,  Dr  Thomas 
Young,  M.  Biot,  M  Arago,  &c.    The  supplement 
was  completed  in  1824,  in  six  volumes.    Six  yeai^ 
afterwards,  when  the  property  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  a  new 
edition  of  the  whole  was  commenced,  incorporating 
all  the  articles  in  the  supplement,  with  such  modifi- 
cations and  additions  as  were  necessary  to  adjust 
them  to  the  later  views  and  information  applicable 
to  their  subjects.   Mr  Napier  was  chosen  editor,  and 
an  assistant  in  the  work  of  revision  and  addition 


was  found  in  the  late  Dr  James  Browne,  a  man  of 
varied  and  extensive  learning.  New  and  valuable 
artides  were  contributed  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  by 
Mr  Galloway,  Dr  Traill,  Dr  Roget,  Dr  John  Thom- 
son, Mr  Tytler,  Professor  Spalding,  Mr  Moir,  &c. 
This  great  national  work — ^for  such  it  may  justly 
be  entitled — ^was  completed  in  1842,  in  twenty-one 
volumes. 

In  ^he  interval  between  the  different  editions  of 
the  Encydopsedia  Britannica,  two  other  important 
works  of  the  same  kind  were  in  progress.    The 
Edinburgh    Encyclopscdia,  under  the    superinten- 
dence of  Sir  David  Brewster,  was  commenced  in 
1808,  and  completed  in  1830,  in  eighteen  quarto 
volumes.    The  scientific  department  of  the  work, 
under  such  an  editor,  could  not  fail  to  be  rich  and 
valuable,  and  it  is  still  highly  prized.  The  Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana  was  b^gun  in  1815,  and  pre- 
sented this  difierence  from  its  rivals,  that  it  de- 
parted from  the  alphabetical  arrangement  (certainly 
the  most  convenient),  and  arranged  its  articles  in 
what  the  conductcffs  considered  their  natural  order. 
Coleridge  was  one  of  the  writers  in  this  work ;  some 
of  its  philological  artides  are  ingeniouB.    The  Lon- 
don Encyclopaedia,  in  twenty  vdumes  royal  Svou,  is 
a  useful  compendium,  and  indudes  the  whole  rf 
Johnson's  Dictionary',  with  its  dtations.    Lardner's 
Cydopeedia  is  a  collection  of  difiTerent  works  on 
natural  philosophy,  arts,  and  manufactures,  histoiy, 
biography,  &c.  published  in  131  small  8va  vdumes, 
issued  monthly.   The  series  embraces  some  valoafale 
works:  Sir  James  Mackintosh  contributed  pari  of  a 
popular  history  of  England,  Sir  Walter  Soott  and 
Mr  Moore  histories  of  Scotland  and  Irdand,  and  IL 
Sismondi  one  of  the  Italian  republican    Sir  John 
Herschd  wrote  for  it  the  Discourse  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  already  alluded  to,  and  a  treatise  oq 
Astronomy;  and  Sir  David  Brewster  oontribated 
the  history  of  Optics.    In  natural  history  and  othef 
departments  this  Cydopedia  is  also  valuable,  bat 
as  a  whole  it  is  very  defective.    Popular  Cydo- 
psedias,  in  one  large  volume  each,  have  be^i  pub- 
lished, condensing  a  large  amount  of  information. 
Of  these  Mr  M^Culloch  is  autiior  of  one  on  com- 
merce, and  another  on  geography ;  Dr  Ure  on  arts 
and  manufactures ;  Mr  Brande  on  science,  literature^ 
and  art ;  Mr  Blaine  on  rural  sports.    There  ii  also 
a  series  of  Cydopsdias  on  a  larger  scale,  devoted  to 
the  various  departments  of  medical  science ;  namely, 
the  Cydopsedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  edited  by 
Drs  Forbes,  Tweedie,  and  ConoUy;  the  Cyclopedia 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  edited  by  Dr  A.  T.  I 
Thomson ;  and  the  Cydopsedla  of  Surgery,  edited  by  ; 
Dr  Costello;  each  being  in  four  massive  vdumei^  ' 
and  composed  of  papers  by  the  first  men  of  the  fro- 
fession  in  the  country. 
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